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Manures  for  wheat  157 

Manuring,  morals  of  151 

Malaria,  on  the  sources  of  in  Yii^nia,  and  the  means 
of  remedy  and  prevention  216 

Mari  of  South  Carolina,  111,  178,  265, 824— use  of  in 
South  Carolina  689 

Mari  as  manure,  inquiries  as  to  the  effects,  and  an- 
swers 406-7 

Marl-indicator,  account  of  454— objections  to  759 

Mariing  and  liming  in  New  Jersey  56 

Mariing  in  Queen  Ann's,  Maryland  144 

Married  and  unmarried  life,  statistics  of  89 

Marsh  grass  as  manure  859 

Marsh -mud  as  manure,  359, 720,  722,  728 

Massachusetts,  the  appropriations  and  works  of,  in 
aid  of  agricultural  improvement  117 

Melons  grown  over  water  111 

Milk,  quality  of  212— from  cows  fed  with  distillenr 
swill  401 

Milk-sickness  of  the  west  818,  588,  719,  its  supposed 
cause  719  ^ 

Mine,  catastrophe  in  188 

Moon,  philosophical  speculations  concerning  694 

Moms  multicaulis— see  "  Mulberry,  Chinese" 

Mould,  formation  of  206 

Mowing  809 

Mulberry,  account  of  different  varieties,  257,  large 
leaves  of  different  kinds  417 

Mulberry,  Chinese,  ('moras  multicaulis,)  its  culture, 
414,  429,  492,  742— its  introduction  into  this  coun- 
try,  and  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  its  value  497, 
758— when  genuine  502— not  exempt  from  the  de- 
predations of  insects  502— superior  growth  in  the 
south  511— the  speculation  in  and  high  prices  856, 
608 — not  well  suited  for  the  northern  states  521 — re- 
moval of  plants  575 — ^in  Florida  274 

Mulberry  culture,  Chinese  methods  853 

Mulberry  and  silk  culture,  encouraged  by  oki  enact- 
ments of  Vimnia,  559 

Mulberry  crop  for  silk  raisins^  784 

Mulberry,  from  seed  of  the  Canton,  described  424 

Mulberry  seedlings,  remarks  on  445,  from  seed  of  the 
Chinese,  816 

Mulberry  speculation  and  mania,  425,  445 

Mulberries  on  Long  Island,  failure  of  445 

N 

Negroes,  dance  and  songs  of  59 
New  Zealand  flax  lilly,  account  of  87 
North-western  states— some  of  their  disadvantages  521 

O 

Onions,  culture  of  173,  438 

Orange  groves  of  Florida  709 

Oxen  and  horses,  comparative  expense  of  545 


Peach  crops,  prospect  of  in  Delaware  261 
Peach  tree  277,  to  protect  from  worms  428 
Peas,  as  food  for  horses  254 
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Peat,  18 

Peat-ashefl,  as  manure,  old  article  on  214 

Persimmon  tree  and  beer  58 

Pisd  buUdings  322 

Pig,  statement  of  cost  and  profit,  260 

Pigeon  roosts  in  the  west  866 

Planters'  Society  of  Moaticello,  S.  C.  proceedings  of 
199 

Plants,  lost  species  of  174,  phosphorescent  129,  ^w- 
ing  under  glass  189,  fibrous  leaved,  289,  their  or- 
ganization, and  chemical  constitution  of,  and  the  sub- 
stances found  in  them  (Lect.  8,  Agr.  Chem.)  569 

Ploughing  deep  164,  418 

Poor  Richard's  Almanack,  orthe  "Way  to  Wealth"7S6 

Potato  (Irish,)  preservaUon  of  576 

Potatoes,  sweet,  inquiries  in  regard  to  keeping,  502 

Poudrette,  manufacture  of  in  New  York  201 

Poultry,  domestic,  on  rearing  118,  278, 876, 741 

Prairies,  formerly  existing  in  the  valley  of  Virginia 
819 

Primiogeniture,  law  of,  how  affecting  agricultore  126 

Princeana,  611  answer  to,  767 

Pruninc  trees  254,  in  summer  266 

Pump  logs,  best  timber  for  208 

Pumpkin,  citron,  286 — Spanish  cheese,  642 

Pumpkin  seed  oil  406 

Q 

Queen  bee,  her  existence  questioned  428 

R 

Rabbit,  account  of  its  habits  607 

Rabbits,  profit  of  their  keeping — ^management  of  874 

Rabbit-warren,  account  of  818 

Raft  in  Red  river  16,  877— removed  174 

Railway,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  account  of  656 — of 
Philadelphia  and  Heading,  description  of,  691 — of 
Danville  and  PottsviUe,  692 — Philadelphia  and  Co- 
lumbia 766 — Lancaster  and  Harrisburg  766— Ston- 
jngton  756 — Boston  and  Providence  756 — Boston  and 
JLowel  757 — ^Lowel  and  Nashua  757 — Portsmouth 
and  Roanoke,  report  of  the  President  and  Directors 
.880 — Eastern  Snore,  remarks  on  246 — Louisville, 
Cincinnati  and  Charleston,  and  Bank  Company  487 

Railway,  branch  to  Deep  Run  coal-pitib  447 

Railway  bridge  across  James  river  416 

Railway  steamer*  4 

Railways,  disasters  on«  and  their  causes  56,  57 

Railroads  and  steamboats,  181 

Rat-proof  meat-houses  109 

Rats  in  grain,  501 

Rents,  prices  of  in  Ireland  164 

Rhubarb,  culture  of  426 

Rice,  first  introduction  into  South  Carolina  214 

Root  culture  426 

Roots  compared  with  ha^  in  value  as  food  250 

Rotation  of  crops  for  grain  farms  177 

Ruta  Baga  264 

S. 
Saintfoin  816 
Salt  hay  97 

Saltpetre-water,  used  to  soak  seed-corn  562 
Sassafras,  experiment  to  destroy  109 
Sea  ore,  or  ware,  as  manure  435,  722 
Season  and  state  of  crops  in  October  1888, 510 
Seed  trodden  in  418 
Seeds,  selection  of  866 
Sheep  husbandry  546 
Sheep,  stall-feeding  of  26r 
Sheep-worm  418 
Shell-fish,  disease  among  207 
Silk-convention,  account  of  proceedings  of  745 
Silk  culture,  report  of  a  first  trial  in  Virginia  878,  re- 
marks tliereon  379 
Silk  culture  401 — estimates  of  value  of  259 


Silk  culture  in  New  Jersey  855 

Silk  culture  of  the  United  States,  general  remaria  on 
889,  affected  by  speculations  in  molheny  plants  892 

Silk  culture,  its  state  in  the  north  and  prospects  in  the 
south  449— reasons  for  being  best  suited  to  the 
southern  states  464— statements  of,  567 

Silk  culture.  Treatise  on  by  G.  B.  Smith,  No.  1,  4 
No.  2,  481— No.  8,  618 

Silk-worms,  directions  for  the  management  of,  accord- 
ing to  European  practice,  464— extracts  from  old 
Cmnese  worxs  on  their  rearing  and  management 
228— fed  with  wet  leaves  400— fed  on  rice  174 

Smoke  burner  414 

Snow-owl,  725 

Soap  suds  as  manure,  and  to  destroy  insects  127 

Soapers*  waste  as  manure  744 

Soil,  frozen,  of  Siberia  420 

Soil,  ecological  origin  and  formation  of  248 

Sdl,  ue  part  it  acts  in  the  process  of  vegetation  726 

Soils,  their  constituent  parts,  and  the  mode  of  ana- 
lyzing described  at  length,  and  the  means  of  im- 
provement (Lect.  4,  Agr.  Chem.)  615 

Soils,  relation  of  to  manures  162— capabilities  of,  266 

Soup-making  675 

Sowing  early,  produces  less  straw,  compared  to  the 
crop  of  grain  740 

Spring- wheat  humbug,  885-Hremarks  on  same  886 

Squashes  turning  to  pumpkins  427 

Steam  canal  botSs  288 

Steam  power  400 

Stone-cutting  chisel,  279 

Stone  fence,  the  buildinji^  of,  284 

Straw,  as  top-dressing  lor  young  clover  112 

Strictures  and  remi^rics  on  former  articles  488 

Subscribers,  delinquent,  plan  proposed  for  donning 
them  842— remancs  on  848 

Subscriptions  erased  for  noo-pajrment,  128 

Subsistence  and  occupatipn,  the  laws  of  7 

Subterranean  river  268 

Subterranean  travelling  247 

Suckers  on  com  254 

Sugar,  beet,  manufacture  of,  201 

Sugar  and  cotton  regions  of  the  United  States  418 

Sun- flower  culture  207 

Survey  (eneineer's)  firom  the  Dismal  swamp  canal  to 
Winyaw  bay,  408 

Swamps,  and  swamp  mud  898 

Swamp  land,  its  sinking  after  being  drained,  544 

*'Swathing"  wheat,  in  reaping,  better  than  "handing*' 
847 


Tar,  the  commencement  of  its  production  in  this 

country  215 
Temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  288 
Toad,  account  of  its  habits  and  usefulness  878 
Tobacco,  its  culture  proposed  to  be  substituted  by 

other  new  crops  in  Eastern  Virginia  747 
Tobacco  trade  160 
Trade  of  the  west,  by  the  James  river  and  Kanawha 

improvement  5 
Trees,  ages  and  sizes  of  175 
Tropical  plants.  Dr.  Perrine's  plan  for  introducing  84, 

198 — remarks  on  85 
Trough  for  pigs  508 
Turnip  drills,  278 

V 

Vegetable  physiology  266 

Vegetables  which  have  formerly  covered  the  earth  at 
different  epochs  of  its  formation  825 

W 

Washing  clothes,  aided  much  by  use  of  sub  carbonate 
I     or  soda  202 
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ontai6 
and  progDOfticatioxif  of  244 
144 — romarks  on  246 
0piiii^9  a  humbug  60— Esyptiaii,  do.  46,  62 
»ed,  pvoper  MMetion  01896— 4>entfit  of  ob- 
from  colder  Terioxif  129-^«mark8  on  129 

p,  state  of  819,  266— cmms  of  the  frequent  J^olvei  in  Faaquier  896 
of  822 


White-washing  of  trees  844 

Wine,  secret  tor  making  710— from  Halifax  and  Scup- 

pemong  grapes,  92 
Wire-worm  16 
Wisconsin  prices  carrent  216 
Wdf  catchmg  in  Norway  872 
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,K0   HOI-.IETOl. 

[It  fau  not  bepn  left  fur  us  tn  infiT,  mfri-ly  from  the 
coDtCTits  ottbe  following  coQimiinieatinii.th.ittlie  wri- 
ter both  possesaea  and  PXcrls,  in  a  hii;ti  dt^ree,  Uie 
dwpogition  Bad  talent  which  ve  neceMary  to  consli- 
tale  a  good  farmer.  Wi  had  beard,  loii4{  agn<  that 
CommoJore  Jones  had  rendi:red  val>)ab]e  lerviees  lo 
tut  eountrj,  by  iroprovio?  her  soil,  u  well  ai  by  de- 
fending il  in  battle.  It  is  hoped  that  thii  firnt  communi- 
Mtion  -lo  the  Farmers'  Ri.'gistcr  from  hia  pen,  is  the 
prec'iTsoTof  ottien;  and  the  evidaace  here  exhibited 
of  value,  t>oth  in  wqrkinjr  and  in  writing  on  ao  smail 
e  space,  shows  that  our  correspondent  caniiot  want  ci- 
tber  a  lield,  or  £t  subJEctj,  for  more  extended  treat- 
(Mnt.— Ed.  Fax.  JUo.] 


Pro^eet  Hill,  Fa.,  Pelfuary  16(A,  1838. 

Dear  Sir— forced  to  take  shelter  in  the  house 
from  the  pelting  etorm  now  raging,  and  of  course 
to  BUFpeiid  til  out-door  Ikmiinj^  operntions,  I  turn- 
ed lo  my  affriculiiiral  library,  to  seek  in  theory 
that  which  I  niny  apply  to  prnclice,  when  ihe  sea- 
BOD  for  opermion  arrives.  The  Jammry  nnd  Feb- 
ruary DumberB  of  the  Fiipmera'  Bnfiister  having 
just  come  (o  hand,  I  turned  to  the  inil'-x,  whidi  di- 
rected me  10  your  appp.al  to  'subscribers  in  arrear' 
at  pase  690,  and  ader  readi;js  that  ariicli',  I  re- 
lerred  la  ihe  receipt  of  your  rolleclitip  airent,  who 
celled  on  me  \a  April  Inst,  and  find  thiit  I  did  not 
lh«n,  as  I  hud  supposed,  pay  lor  the  present  vol. 
(the  6th)  ot  Ihe  Registpr;  conEC^uently,  I  am  not  on- 
ly indebted  to  you  for  the  5th  vol.,  but  goon  sliall 
Oe  lor  the  fonhcoming,  or  -sixth;  to  diechnrse 
whicb,  in  compliance  with  your  lerms,  I  send  you 
a  check  on  the  Biink  of  ihe  Metropolis  at  Witsh- 
jD^on,  whose  notes  are  current,  1  believe,  alJ  over 
Virginia,  for  ten  dollars,  which  will  6(111111%  our 
eashaectmnt  for  a  year  lo  coma.  But  how  f ,  a\w\ 
(he  community  at  kir<re,  will  ever  pay  (he  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  to  the  author  of  the  'Essay  on 
Calcareous  Manaree,'  and  hir'  etforts  in  the  cause 
ot  ajtricuhure,  as  displayed  in  the  Farmers'  Kcip»- 
ter,  il  is  not  easy  for  me  losay.  1  feel  my  own  Jn- 
debtedoeM,  and  know  not  how  lo  cancel  it;  for  al- 
though a  praclical  liirmer  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years;  altbooirh  I  have  made  "two  e>ini  of  corn, 
and  two  blades  of  emss,  to  zruw  upon  a  Epol  of 
ground  where  tnly  one  (rrew  before,"  slill.  Irom 
beini;  of  another  profcsbinn,  nothing  tiint  I  could 
write  or  say  would  lie  deemeii  orthodox,  by  that 
class  of  Virginia  farmers  who  stand  nioai  in  need 
of  new  li^hl  in  praclical  farming. 

The  Hubjoined  staiement  of  the  treatment  or 
lUBOGsement  and  product  of  a  sniall  piece  of 
gratlna,  being  a  fniciion  less  than  an  acre,  may  be 
incereaiing  to  you  at  least;  and  I  have  now  uniler 
•oniewhat  similar  (realment  a  |rood  many  more 
seres,  00  less  productive,  according  to  the  advance 
to  J m (Movement.    The  acre  here  described,  when 
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laken  in  hand,  had  not  for  many  years  producerf 
not  barrel  of  com.     It  is  on  the  side  of  a  biU,  slop^ 


bushels  ol  »l 

thoujiht  won 

ed  themselves  farmers.)  But,  as  already  observ- 
ed, the  land  being  hilly,  generally  ploughed  shal- 
low, and  without  the  ka»t  regard  to  the  dextTvctiee 
anuiegutnees  of  washing,  the  country  around  ine 
presents,  with  some  exceptions,  a  scene  of  barren 
hills  and  gullied  valleys.  But  even  these  gullied 
hiljs,  with  good  ploughing,  ora  sijigle  dressing  of 
manure,  become  rich  in  the  product  of  grasi  or 
grain,  and  are  as  easily  kept  so  by  the  use  of  lime, 
plaster  and  clover,  as  any  other  lands  in  Virginia, 
or  elsewhere,  which  are  not  alluvion,  or  which 
do  not  contain  Ijmc  as  a  natural  constituent. 

To  return  then  to  the  subject.    My  land  was 
dei'ply  ploughed,  say  7  inches,  in  early  spring  of 
1631.     In  May,  sixty-two  mule-cart  loads  of  sta- 
ble manure  was  carted  on,  regularly  spread,  and 
plnu<Thed  down,  say  4  inches  deep-  and  rolled  witl\ 
a  hcuvy  roller;  in  three  weeks,  it  was  cross- plough- 
ed to  the  same  depth,  end  so  remained  until  the 
latter  purl,  say  the  23d  of  July,  when  it  was  again 
ploughed  wiib  the  doub1e-«hovel  plough,  again 
roll.-.i,  and  sown  immediaicly  with  while  Dutch 
and  winter  red  lop  turnip  seed  of  equal  parts,  and 
burrowed  in  wiih  an  iron-iooih  I  wo- horse  seed- 
harrow.    For  producu,  and  six  years  euDsequent 
treatment,  see  the  following  table. 
Memnrandian  nfthecvlture  nnd  produetinfan  iwrt 
nfland  in  the  Ckiunty  of  Fairfax,  jftr  teven  con- 
seal  live  years. 
In  1S31.     Produced  600  bushels  of  tur- 
nips, at  25  cents  per  bu^iiel,  81S0.D0 
"  \?32.    Oats,  T2|  bushels,  sold  at  45 
"  eeritB  per  bushel,  32  73 
Siubble  turned   in    and  sowed    with 
wheat  nnd  i-Iover-sf  ed  in  September. 
"  1S33.     Wheat,  (bdired   mid  did  not 
till  well.)  only  19  hii>^iiels.  sold  at  S 1  25 
per  huRhcl.     Mowed   the  stublde  in 
Oriolter,  nnd  got  one  nnd  a  half  ions 
of  row  low],  worth  SI2,  36  75 
"  1S34.     Clover;  June  cutting  3  ions, 

1^36;  Sepiember.  IJ  Ions,  at  *12,  48  Off 

Kid'oivfd  aJier  2J  mowinganJ  sowed 

wi:h  wheal,  harrowing  injjfly  buehelt 

ofqiiick-lim!  at  the  same  lime. 

'■  1S35.    Another  bad  wheat  year,  (blos- 

■'  enni  washed  ofi'  by  hard  ratnB,)  only 

"li2  bushels    at    g'l  2S.     Mowed   ibe 

"  uiubble  in  September,  one  and  a  half 
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<<  tons  of  mixed  hay,  worth  $12,  39  50 

"  1886.   Clover  and  herds'  grass,  3}  tons 
"815  per  ton,  52  50 

2d'  crop  ploughed  under,  preparatory 
for  com. 
«  1837.  Planted  latter  part  of  April 
with  Baden's  twin  corUy  4  feet  2  in- 
ches each  way;  put  a  good  handful  of 
ashes,  lime,  and  plaster  of  Paris  com- 
bined, in  each  hill;  product  over  ten 
barrels;  say  10  at  83  50  per  barrel,  35  00 

8394  27 

The  above  land  received  from  two  to  three 
bushels  of  gypsum,  annually  put  on  at  various  pe- 
riods, but  never  failing  to  fouow  the  scythe  with 
a  good  dressing  of  plaster.  Ground  pleister  costs 
from  87  to  8^  per  ton  in  Greofiretown.  Fresh 
lime,  at  kilns  in  Georgetown,  in  1834,  cost  15  cents 
per  bushel;  now,  12}  by  the  quantity.  From 
these  data,  let  the  skeptic  make  any  deductions  he 
mav  think  proper  for  expense  of  cultivation,  at  the 
highest  wages  for  man  and  beast,  and  add  interest 
on  all  cost  and  charges,  and  still  there  must  remain  a 
clear  profit  but  little  short  of  850  per  annum,  from 
rather  less  than  one  acre  of  ground,  which,  pre- 
vious to  manuring  in  1831,  was  utterly  worthless, 
but  is  now  considered  rich.  It  has  on  it  30  flourish- 
ing  youn^  apple  trees  just  getting  into  bearing, 
and  promises  a  good  crop  of  wheat  seeded  the  last 
of  October. 

N.  B.  The  labor  I  employ  is  slave  labor.  The 
putrescent  manures  are  of  course  produced  on  the 
premises;  and,  with  the  exception  of  wheal  and 
turnips,  the  above  prices  are  commanded  for  dro- 
vers, and  a  relay  of  stage  and  other  travelling  hor- 
■es  which  traverse  the  turnpike,  and  1  get  the 
manure  gratis,  besides  a  good  rent  for  an* 

establishment  which  cost  me  about  8800. 

My  location  is  just  eight  miles  from  George- 
town market-house;  of  course,  I  have  a  choice  of 
the  three  markets  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
■ell  or  buy  at,  where  every  article  which  the  earth 
produces^  whieh  enters  into  the  use  of  man,  com- 
mands, at  all  times,  ready  sale.  Yet,  I  must  tell 
you,  that  lands  almost  adjoining  me,  which  pay  a 
good  interest  on  their  estimated  value,  by  sale  of 
wild  berries f  &c.  from  the  uncultivated  fields,  or 
from  the  product  of  dairies,  where  the  eows  de- 
pend upon  the  woods  and  the  commons  for  a  sup- 
port three-fourths  of  the  year,  are  rapidly  depopu- 
lating, and  running  into  barren  waste,  by  reason  of 
the  mania,  I  must  call  it,  which  impels  so  many 
persons  to  abandon  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  health,  comparative  ease,  and 
comfort,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  bogs  and 
cane-brakes  of  the  south  and  south-west. 

When  I  sat  down  to  write,  I  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  thus  persecuting  you  with  a  lengthy 
epistle,  but  the  spirit  seemed  to  move  me,  and  I 
thought  it  best  to  give  it  vent*,  and  if  you  cannot 
decypher  this  scrawl,  you  will  not  lose  much  by 
it,  but  perhaps  save  me  some  mortification  here- 
aAer. 

With  m^tefiil  return  for  what  you  have  done, 
and  are  still  doinff,  for  the  agricultural  interest  of 
the  dear  '*old  dominion,''  I  subscribe  myself  your 
friend  and  servant, 

TuoB.  A  p.  C.  Jones. 

*XUegibie.— £d. 


P.  S.  Can  you  not  persuade  Professor  Rogers 
to  take  a  look  at  this  out-of-the-way  comer  of^the 
state?  We  have  many  sorts  of  stones  about  here, 
(between  the  great  and  little  falls  of  the  Potomac^) 
and  some  say  gold,  some  sav  lead,  some  coal, 
some  copper,  some  have  found  limestone,  &c.  &c. 
&c.:  but  I  say  we  abound  in  worn-out  lands  and 
bad  farmers,  who  require  the  word  of  such  a  man 
as  the  professor,  to  make  them  set  a  proper  value 
on  their  possessions,  and  the  means  within  their 
reach  of  improving  their  lands. 

F.  A.  C  J. 


LIMIRO  ON  THE  SASTERN  SHORE  OF   MART- 
LAND. 

To  Um  Editor  of  the  Fanners*  Register. 

Chestertown^  Md,,  Feb.  I7th,  1838. 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  it  in  my  pow- 
er to  say,  that  there  is  a  great  spirit  of  improvie- 
ment  amon^t  the  farmers  with  us.  In  many  plai- 
ces, you  will  see  fine  fields  of  clover,  where,  a  few 
years  ago,  nothing  but  poverty  grass  was  to  be 
seen;  and  in  almost  every  direction,  now.  the  far- 
mers appear  to  be  turning  their  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  their  land;  and  if  they  will  only 
continue  it,  there  is  not  much  doubt  but  that  they 
will  be  richly  compensated  for  their  trouble;  for 
our  lands  are  very  susceptible  of  improvement, 
and  with  proper  management,  may  be  made  lo 
produce  with  any  lands  in  the  state.  Within  a 
lew  days  past,  there  has  been  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety formed  here;  and  if  it  can  be  conducted  in  the 
manner  that  we  now  have  it  in  contemplation,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  productive  of 
much  good  to  the  farming  interest. 

I  received  a  circular  from  you  some  time  a^o, 
but  as  it  has  only  been  within  the  last  year  or  two 
past,  that  any  shell  marl,  or  green  sand,  has  been 
carried  out  on  our  lands,  I  have  been  unable  to  get 
hold  of  any  information  which  would  enable  me  ta 
give  you  any  satisfeictory  answer  to  the  queries  it 
contained.  As  soon  as  there  has  been  sufficient 
time  to  test  the  value  of  them,  I  will  let  you  hear 
from  me. 

For  several  years  past,  many  of  the  farmers  of 
this  county  have  been  using  the  shell  lime  with 
great  success.  It  has  been  used  in  various  quan- 
tities, from  100  to  upwards  of  200  bushels  per  acre. 
The  quantity  depends  upon  the  condition  that  the 
land  was  in.  Where  it  was  thin,  it  has  been  deem- 
ed advisable  to  give  it  a  light  dressing  at  first. 
There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  lime  should  be  applied; 
some  contending  that  it  is  belter  to  spread  it  in  the 
fall,  on  the  land  that  is  to  so  in  corn  the  follow- 
ing spring;  others,  that  it  is  better  to  apply  it  in  the 
spring,  after  the  ground  had  been  broken  up.  For 
many  years  past,  I  have  been  usin?  the  shell  lime 
with  great  eflect,  and  have  generally  applied  it  in 
the  spring,  al>er  the  ground  has  been  ploughed 
and  the  corn  planted.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  out,  in  the  spring,  the  manure  that  was 
made  in  the  farm-yard  through  the  winter,  and  af- 
ter having  it  put  in  the  furrow,  and  the  ground 
listed  and  ploughed  out,  I  have  had  a  shovel  full 
of  lime  spread  aver  the  ridgc  from  corn-hill  to  corn- 
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hill;  and  il*  the  season  was  tolerably  good,  have 
iiardiy  ever  failed  to  make  a  good  crop  of  both 
'wheat  and  corn,  from  land  that  was  very  thin  be- 
ibre  the  application  of  the  lime  and  manure.  A 
part  of  the  field  that  I  had  in  cultivation  on  my 
farm  in  this  county,  in  the  year  1836,  was  land 
that,  on  account  ofits  barrenness,  had  not  been  in 
cultivation  for  8  or  10  years  before,  and  when  it 
was  ploughed,  it  was  covered  with  poverty  grass. 
This  piece  of  land,  I  treated  in  the  following  man- 
ner, viz.:  In  the  spring,  I  had  the  manure,  that 
was  made  in  the  farm-yard  through  the  winter, 
carried  out  on  it,  and  after  having  it  put  in  the 
furrow,  and  the  ground  listed  and  ploughed  out, 
(which  was  done  as  soon  as  the  manure  was 
«preadO  Hnd  the  corn  had  been  planted,  I  had  a 
shovel  full  of  lime  spread  on  the  ridge  from  corn- 
liill  to  corn-hill.  Shortly  afler,  I  used  the  large 
drag  harrow,  which  appeared  to  mix  the  lime  pret- 
ty well  with  the  earth.  In  consequence  of  the 
heavy  rains  that  we  had  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  and  it  being  rather  low  stiff  land,  1  was 
unable  to  give  the  corn  the  usual  cultivation,  and 
made  little  or  none  fi*om  it.  In  the  fall  of  the  year, 
it  was  seeded  in  wheat,  and  the  spring  followmg, 
clover  was  seeded  on  it.  This  piece  of  ground 
yielded  me  from  18  to  10  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  each  bushel  weighing  60  lbs.;  and  when  the 
wheal  was  cut,  the  clover,  that  had  been  seeded  in 
the  spnng,  was  about  a  foot  high,  as  thick  as  1 
could  have  desired  it,  and  the  greater  part  in  blos- 
som. This  fine  growth  of  wheat  and  clover,  1  at- 
tribute in  a  great  measure  to  the  lime,  fori  have 
frequently  tried  the  same  kind  of  manure  without 
the  lime,  and  have  never  discovered  much  benefit 
lirom  it-  On  my  farm  in  Queen  Ann's  county, 
which  is  rather  a  li^ht  soil,  I  have  been  using  the 
shell  lime  ever  since  the  year  1822,  and  have  ge- 
nerally applied  it  in  the  spring,  after  the  ground 
has  been  ploughed,  and  it  has  always  acted  very 
finely.  In  the  year  1828,  I  limed  a  piece  of  lana, 
in  one  of  the  fields  on  this  farm,  which  was  cover- 
ed with  sorrel  and  poverty-grass.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  effect  upon  the  corn  crop,  but  the 
effect  was  very  visible  unon  the  wheat,  which  fol- 
lowed the  corn;  and  after  the  wheat  was  taken  of!" 
a  fine  growth  of  white  clover  come  up  in  the  place 
of  the  poverty-jrrnss  and  sorrel,  and  over  since 
it  has  been  producing  fine  crops,  without  the  aid  of 
any  other  manure.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion, 
that  It  is  better  to  apply  the  lime  after  the  ground 
is  broken  up;  for  in  this  way,  you  keep  it  near  the 
surface,  and  it  also  becomes  more  immediately  and 
better  incorporated  with  the  earth;  both  of  which, 
I  think,  are  very  desirable.  The  farmers  are  be- 
coming sensible  of  the  great  importance  of  lime, 
and  are  very  generally  getting  into  the  u&e  of  it. 

Geo.  S.  Hollyday. 


From  the  Medico-Chirargical  Review. 
THE    RAIL    ROAD    STEAMER. 

By  James  Johnston,  M.  D' 

Were  any  of  the  ancients  to  rise  fhom  their 
tombs,  and  to  behold  a  steam-ship,  full  of  passen- 
gers, darting  up  the  Thames,  or  a  train  of  car- 
r.dges,  with  a  thousand  people,  flying  along  a  rail  I 
road  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  nouir,  they  would  ! 
be  very  apt  to  doubt  the  fact  of  their  revisit  to  the  I 


same  planet  they  had  left — since  a  thousand  yean 
in  the  grave  may  probably  seem  no  longer  than  a 
short  siesta  after  dinner.  Their  surprise  would 
not  be  much  lessened  by  the  sight  of  a  column  of 
brilliant  flame  springing  up  from  the  middle  of  a 
street,  or  issuing  from  ten  thousand  metallic  tubes, 
and  turning  the  darkness  of  night  into  the  glare  of 
day!  If,  while  gazing  at  these  phenomena,  they 
saw  a  man,  or  even  a  monkey,  descend  from  the 
clouds,  suspended  as  the  pendulum  of  a  huge  um- 
brella, they  would  no  longer  doubt  that  they  had 
got  into  * 'another,  if  not  a  better  world,"  than  that 
of  their  birth  and  death! 

But  to  return  to  the  rail  road  steamer.  Without 
rudder  or  rein;  without  tog  or  tow-rope;  without 
chart  or  compass;  without  impulse  from  man, 
or  traction  from  beast — this  maximum  of  power  in 
minimum  of  space — this  magic  automaton^  darti 
forward^  on  iron  pinion,  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow, 
along  its  destined  course.  Devised  by  science, 
but  devoted  to  industry;  harmless  as  tne  dove,  if 
unopposed;  but  fktal  as  the  thunderbolt,  if  ob^ 
structed  in  its  career;  this  astonii^ing  o&pring  of 
human  invention;  this  giant  in  strength,  though 
a  dwarf  in  stature,  drags  along,  and  apparently 
without  effort,  whole  cargoes  of  commerce:  mer- 
chants and  their  merchandize,  artizans  and  their 
arts,  travellers  and  their  traffic,  tourists  and  their 
tours  (some  of  them  heavy  enough) — in  short, 
every  thing  that  can  be  chamed  to  the  tail  of  thic 
herculean  velocipede! 

The  steam-carriage  nearly  annihilates  distance 
between  the  inhabitants  of  a  state,  and  thereby 
converts,  as  it  were,  a  whole  country  into  a  city, 
securing  all  the  good  effects  of  combination  and 
concentration,  without  the  detrimental  consequen- 
ces of  a  crowded  population.  By  the  rail  road, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birminjjham,  and  the  Me- 
tropolis, are  constituted  contigiums  cities,  while 
wide  and  fertile  tracts  of  country  intervene!  Thus 
steam  multiplies  the  products  of  human  labor,  by 
increasing  their  sale  Emd  diminishing  their  price. 
It  will  enable  us  to  convert  millions  of  acres  from 
pasturage  into  cornfields,  and  consequently  the 
provender  of  horses  into  food  for  man. 

The  whole  transit  of  a  rail  road  steamer  ia  a 
series  of  miracles,  which,  in  former  days,  would 
have  been  attributed  to  angels  or  demons.  At 
starting,  the  mighty  automaton  suddenly  sup- 
presses hi?  torrent  of  hissing  steam,  and  belches 
forth  a  deep  and  hollow  eough,  which  is  reiterated 
Jit  shorter  and  shorter  periods,  like  a  huge  animal 
panting  for  breath,  as  the  engine,  with  its  train, 
labors  up  the  ascent  from  Euston  square.  These 
belchings  more  nearly  resemble  the  pantings  of  a 
lion  or  tiger  than  any  other  sound  that  I  know  of. 
With  the  slow  motion,  on  any  considerable  ascent, 
the  breathing  of  the  animated  machine  appears  to 
become  more  laborious,  and  the  explosions  more 
distinct,  till  at  length  the  animal  seems  exhausted, 
and  groans,  as  it  were,  under  the  tremendoui 
effort.  But  the  engine,  having  mastered  the  dif. 
ficulty,  acquires  velocity  before  it  plunges  into  the 
dark  abyss  of  the  tunnel  under  Primrose- hill. 
There  the  peal  of  thunder;  the  sudden  immersion 
in  Cimmerian  darkness;  the  clash  of  reverberated 
sounds  in  confined  space;  the  atmospheric  chill 
that  rushes  over  the  frame;  all  combine  to  induce 
a  momentary  shudder  at  the  thought  of  some  po»^ 
sible  collison  or  catastrophe  in  this  subterranean 
transit,  which  is  increased  rather  than  diminished 
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**y  the  gleams  of  dubious  liffht  that  occaeionally 
^4eak  in  from  above,  or  the  sparks  of  fire  that 
issue  every  instant  from  the  chimney,  rt*nder- 
ing  "darkness  visible."  On  emerfjing  iVom  the 
gloomy  and  gelid  cavern,  every  thing  appears  of 
dazzling  brightness,  and  we  breathe  with  delight 
the  pure  atmosphere  of  heaven. 

The  moment  the  highest  point  of  elevation  on 
any  part  of  the  road  is  gained,  and  a  descent  com- 
mences^ the  engine,  with  its  lon<»  train,  starts  off 
with  augmenting  velocity,  dashing  along,  like 
lightning,  and  with  an  uniform  growl,  or  roar,  like 
a  continuous  discharge  of  distant  artillery  or  thun- 
der. The  scene  is  u^w  grand — 1  had  almost  said 
terdfic.  Although  it  may  be  a  complete  calm, 
the  wind  appears  like  a  hurricane;  and,  while  the 
train  is  flying  along  the  raised  embankments,  as 
near  Watford,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some 
sense  of  danger,  or  an  apprehension  that  some 
unexpected  impediment  may  hurl  the  whole  cav- 
alcade into  the  yawning  gulf*  bebw! 

The  meetings  of  the  trains  tlying  in  opposite  di- 
rections [on  double  tracks]  are  scarcely  less  agita- 
ting to  tne  nerves  than  the  transits  through  the 
tunnels.  The  velocity  oi*  their  course — the  pro- 
pinquity, or  apparent  identity  of  the  iron  trajets 
along  which  the«e  hissing  meteors  move,  raise 
the  involuntary  but  frightful  thought  of  a  possible 
collision,  with  all  its  horrible  consequences!  The 
period  of  suspense,  however,  is  but  momentary. 
An  electrifying  concussion,  as  it  were,  of  sense, 
sight,  and  sound  takes  place,  and,  in  a  few 
seconds,  the  object  of  terror  is  out  of  view  behind. 
But  such  herculean  labor  cannot  be  carried  on 
in  so  small  a  compass,  without  great  expenditure. 
The  automaton  thirsts;  he  knows  the  places  of  re- 
freshment; utters  a  loud  and  piercing  whistle  or 
note  of  preparation;  slackens  his  pace;  halts  at 
the  fountain,  and  inirurgiates  a  deluore  of  water  to 
quench  his  burning  drought,  [n  five  minutes  he 
is  able  to  renew  his  gigantic  task! 

The  steam  shriek  is  a  new  phenomenon  on  the 
rail  road,  and  a  very  startling  one  it  is.  By  open- 
ing a  small  valve  in  the  boiler,  a  volume  of  steam 
Ib  driven,  with  tremendous  force  and  velocity, 
through  a  narrow  aperture,  in  imitation  of  a  throat, 
^causing  a  shrill  shriek,  unlike  the  voice  of  man,  or 
of  any  known  animal,  but  so  loud  as  to  be  heard 
two  miles  off.  It  is  a  most  unearthly  yell,  or 
soream,  or  whistle;  which  was  compared  by  a  dis- 
tinguished poet,  who  sat  beside  me,*  to  the  cry  of 
some  monstrous  animal  while  being  gored  to 
death.  It  forms  an  excellent  alarum,  to  clear  the 
road  for  the  train,  and  apprise  those  at  the  stations, 
$heX  the  engine  approaches. 

The  rail  road  travelling  possesses  many  pecu- 
liaritieSf  as  well  as  advantages,  over  the  common 
modes  of  conveyance.  The  velocity  with  which 
Ihe  train  moves  through  the  air  is  very  refreshing, 
even  in  the  hottest  weather,  where  the  run  is  for 
#ome  miles.  The  vibratory,  or  rather  oscillatory 
motion  communicated  to  the  human  frame,  is  very 
different  fVom  the  swinging  and  jolting  motions  of 
the  stage  coach,  and  is  productive  of  more  saluta- 
ry effects.  It  equalizes  the  circulation,  promotes 
digestion,  tranquilizes  the  nerves  (afler  the  open 
country  is  gained,)  and  oflen  causes  sound  sleep 
during  the  succeeding  night,  the  exercise  of  this 
Itind  oftrawlling  being  unaccompanied  by  that 
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lassitude,  aching,  and  fatigue  which,  in  weakly 
constitutions,  prevents  the  nightly  repose.  The 
rail  road  bidy  tair  to  be  a  powerful  remedial  agent 
in  miiny  ailmems  to  which  the  metropolitan  and 
civic  inliahitants-  are  subject. 

To  those  who  are  curious,  and  not  very  timid, 
the  open  carriages  are  tar  preferable  to  the  closed 
ones,  especially  in  fine  weather.  In  bad  wea  her, 
and  particularly  at  first,  invalids  may  travel  with 
more  advaniatre  under  cover,  1  have  no  doubt  that 
to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  valetudina- 
rians in  this  overgrown  Babylon,  the  run  to  Box- 
moor,  or  Tring  and  back,  twice  or  thrice  a  week, 
will  prove  a  means  of  preserving  health  and  pro- 
longing life,  more  powerful  than  all  the  di-ugs  in 
Apothecaries'  Hall. 

In  fine,  a  man  may  travel  from  the  pole  to  the 
equator — 

"A  Gadibus  usque  ad  Gangem** — 

without  seeing  any  thing  half  so  astonishing  as 
the.  wonders  of  the  rail  road.  The  pangs  of  Etna, 
and  the  convulsions  of  the  elements  excite  feelings 
of  horror  and  terror,  without  any  thing  of  pride. 
The  magic — the  miracles  of  the  rail  road,  engen- 
der an  exulting  consciousness  of  superiority  in  the 
genius  of  man,  more  intense  and  conclusive  than 
any  effort  of  poet,  painter,  or  philosopher. 

The  rail  road  journey,  however,  is  not  without 
its  inconveniences,  many  of  which  may  be  pre- 
vented by  a  little  ingenuity.  The  greatest  is  the 
discharge  of  cinders,  some  of  them  ignited,  from 
the  chimney,  which  are  not  only  disagreeable,  but 
occasionally  dangerous  to  the  eyes  of  those  in  the 
open  carriages.  This  might  be  prevented  by  an 
awning — a  protection  which  is  adopted  on  some 
rail  roads,  and  one  that  must  ultimately  be  adopted 
on  all.  It  is  a  protection  from  the  elements  of  fire 
and  water,  which  every  company  is  bound  to 
afford  to  the  passengers,  and  is  attended  with  tri- 
fling expense.  Till  then,  glasses  or  a  veil  are  ne- 
cessary' guards  for  the  eyes. 

The  transits  of  the  tunnels,  in  hot  weather, 
causing  a  sudden  vicissitude  of  temperature,  to  the 
extent  of  20  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  or  there- 
abouts, require  some  precaution  on  the  part  of 
sensitive  invalids.  A  shawl  or  large  handker- 
chief, thrown  over  the  head,  is  a  sufficient  protec- 
tion, and  those  who  do  not  take  this  measure, 
should  keep  their  eyes  shut,  during  the  passage, 
since  sparks  and  cinders  are,  unavoidably,  thrown 
in  closer  showers  over  the  passengers  here  than  in 
the  open  space. 

To  speculate  on  the  normal,  physical,  political, 
and  economical  effects  and  consequences  of  rail 
roads  and  steam  navigation,  when  carried  to  their 
full  extent,  is  beyond  my  province — perhaps  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  human  foresight.  If  the  semi- 
civilized  peasants  of  the  remotest  isles  of  the 
Hebrides,  of  Orkney,  and  of  Shetland,  can  even 
now,  transmit,  in  a  few  hours,  the  produce  of 
their  huts,  their  mountains,  their  moors,  and  their 
farm-yards,  to  the  markets  of  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
bur;?h,  so  as,  in  three  or  four  days,  to  pay  the  an- 
nual rents  of  their  tenements  and  wildernesses, 
what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  extension  and 
perfection  of  this  facility  of  intercom municationl 
In  days  of  yore,  the  imponderable  products  of  the 
intellect  travelled  as  slowly  as  the  material  mer- 
chandize of  mankind.  They  will  now  be  difl'used, 
from  the  centre  to  the  periphery— from  the  remo- 
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«8l  outlines  to  the  loci  of  society,  with  a  rapidity 
little  lp«s  than  that  of  thought  iiselT!  !  The  ulti- 
mate co:\spqxtences  cannot  be  appreciated  at  f)re- 
seiit;  but  we  niav  palely  conclude  that  the  h^'nev- 
olent  amhor  of  our  existence  did  not  endow  the 
mind  of  man  with  such  extraordinary  powers  of 
inventioD,  withdut  the  design  of  final  advantatre  »o 
his  physical  wants,  his  social  relatiouK,  and  his 
spinlual  nature. 


THE  TRADB  FROM  THK  WKST,  BY  THE   JAMES 
AIVER  AND  KANAWHA  IMPROVKMENT. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Charles  EUett  esq,^  to  the  late  General  Meeting 
of  the  Company. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  indulge  at  this  time  in 
any  general  reflections  on  the  probable  result  and 
prospective  advantages  of  the  improvement.  In* 
deed  it  would  be  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, to  attempt  an  examination  of  all  the  influ- 
ences which  a  work  of  this  nature  exercises  over 
the  prosperity  of  a  state.  It  would  be  to  trace  the 
consequences  of  a  ^neral  diffusion  of  wealth  and 
commercial  prosperity  through  every  department 
of  business  and  every  branch  of  trade.  If  we 
were  anxious,  we  might  arrive  at  a  more  accurate 
and  useful  result,  by  considering  the  present  con- 
sequences of  a  stoppage  of  some  j^reat  work  in 
•ctive  operation — as,  tor  instance,  the  Erie  canal 
oi'  New  York;  by  reflecting  on  the  consequences 
to  the  emporium  of  that  state,  and  to  her  agricul- 
tural, roanuiacturing  and  mercantile  interests,  of 
cutting  off  the  eight  hundred  thousands  tons  of 
produce  and  merchandise  that  annually  pa^s 
through  it;  of  destroying  the  improvement  that 
created  the  fine  of  towns  and  cities  from  Buffalo 
to  Albany,  and  that  forces  every  cultivated  acre 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  to 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  her  wealth  and  power. 

Durmg  the  last  year  a  breach  occurred  on  the 
long  level  of  that  work,  and  the  New  York  papers 
iDfonned  us  that  before  it  was  repaired  seven  miles 
(^  canal  boaU  collected  near  the  adjacent  locks. 
And  DOW  to  stop  the  Erie  canal  would  be  more 
withering  to  her  prosperity  than  to  close  up  the 
"Narrows''  which  admits  her  foreign  commerce, 
and  more  fatal  to  her  advancement  than  any  mis- 
fortune she  could  experience,  excepting  the  loss  of 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  her  population. 

1  ara  sensible  that  there  are  those  who  are  Kuffi- 
dentiy  aware  of  the  importance  of  that  work  to 
the  state  by  which  it  was  made,  and  who  can  ap- 
preciate the  consequences  of  its  destruction,  but 
who  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  James 
river  improvement  can  be  regarded  as  an  analo- 

foQB  project.  These  will  admit,  what  is  undenia- 
le — that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country 
traversed  by  the  latter  work  is  quite  as  fertile  as 
that  which  contributes  to  the  trade  of  the  former, 
and   that  its   mineral   wealth   is   incomparably 

riter;  but,  by  over-estimating  the  influence  of 
lake  trade  on  the  tolls  of  that  improvement, 
are  brought  to  a  false  comparison. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  and  unparalleled  pro- 
gresB  of  internal  improvements  in  this  country, 
our  minds  are  still  embarrassed  by  the  mode  of 
considering  the  subject  applicable  to  prominent 
European  examples.    Works  having  there  been 


long  in  successful  operation,  furnished  us  with  the 
fac's  which  were  originally  employed  by  the  ad- 
vocates o\'  «imi!ar  enterpripes  in  this  country;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  change  a  habit  of  thinking  which 
has  been  long  established,  and  to  which  the  mind 
has  become  attached  by  the  indulgence. 

But  when  we  estimate  the  probable  consequen- 
ces, and  value  of  an  improvement  adapted  to  the 
pe^-uliar  condition  and  grand  divisions  of  this 
country,  we  must  view  the  subject  in  an  aspect 
different  from  that  of  a  work  connecting  two  lakes 
or  towns,  where  the  trade  already  is,  and  where 
ihe  consequences  of  their  connexion  may  be  de- 
termined from  existin«?  facts.  Here  things  are  dif- 
ferent; the  improvement  creates  the  trade,  and  the 
trade  which  it  creates  supports  the  work  that 
brought  it  into  existence.  The  value  of  a  work 
liere  depends  on  the  place  to  which  it  reaches  but 
m  a  secondary  degree;  the  primary  considerations 
being,  neariy  always,  the  character  of  the  soil 
through  which  it  passes,  and  the  length  of  the  line 
of  the  improvement. 

7%g  Erie  canal  is  not  supported  by  the  trade  of 
the  lakes;  and  until  the  last  year,  the  influence  of 
that  trade  on  the  revenue  of  the  work  was  hardly 
?ip()rer.iahle. 

In  1835,  when  that  line  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  New  York  neariy  one  million  three  hundred 
thousands  dollars,  the  tonnage  of  western  produce 
coming,  from  other  states  to  Buflalo,  and  that 
passint;  up  the  canal  to  the  lake,  was  but  six  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  tonnage  constituting  the  trade 
of  the  work.  The  residue — namely,  the  94  per 
cent. — was  made  up  along  the  line  of  the  canal 
itself,  and  consisted  of  the  produce  of  farms  whi^h 
were  chiefly  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  im- 
provement of  the  forests  to  which  it  became  the 
out-let,  of  the  mines  which  owe  to  it  their  value, 
and  of^  the  supplies  of  towns  and  cities  on  its 
banks,  the  very  foundations  of  many  of  which 
were  laid  afler  the  commencement  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  work. 

I  by  no  means  desire  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
that  western  trade,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
present  inferiority,  I  regard  as  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  prospective  resources  of  the  line, 
and  the  city  which  it  sustains.  The  increase  of 
its  value  in  one  year— the  last  year — was  71  per 
cent,  over  that  of  the  preceding,  and  there  is  eve- 
ry reason  to  believe  that  the  rate  of  its  increase 
will  continue  to  be  progrespive.  The  great  coun- 
try surrounding  the  lakes  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
Ohio  has  but  begun  ro  receive  the  population 
which  it  is  capable  of  sustaining,  and  nas  hardly 
begun  to  send  off  the  surplus  produce  which  is  not 
required  for  the  supply  of  the  emigrants. 

The  hundred  thousands  persons  who  annually 
go  westward  by  the  packets  on  the  Erie  canal, 
and  the  unestimated  thousands  who  cross  the 
Alleghany  by  some  other  route,  are  almost  lost  in 
the  forests  and  prairies.  They  are  now  but  seed- 
ing the  ground;  and  we  may  ask  in  admiration, 
what  will  be  the  efl'ect  of  the  Erie  canal  ten  years 
hence,  when  the  country  is  in  some  measure  pop- 
ulated, and  the  reaping  shall  commence — and  tne 
splendid  schemes  of  improvement  now  in  contem- 
plation or  in  progress,  leading  from  the  interior  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Canada^ 
have  befftm  to  pour  the  produce  of  those  states, 
destined  for  the  city  of  New  York,  into  the  lakes? 

The  trade  of  the  Ohio,  which  is  one  of  the  ob- 
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jecis  Bought  by  the  improvement  we  have  on 
hand,  is  not  less  important.  Its  tributaries,  and 
those  of  the  stream  of  which  it  is  a  tributary, 
spread  over  a  still  wider  area,  and  penetrate  a  still 
richer  country.  The  number  of  steamboats,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  measure  of  the  trade,  is 
many  times  more  numerous,  and  increasing  far 
'more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  those  on  the 
^  lakes. 

The  Pennsylvania  improvement  last  year, 
thoufifh  operating  under  most  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  m  only  the  third  year  of*  its  exis- 
tence, carried  to  and  from  Pittsburg,  over  the  ten 
inclined  planes  and  broken  line,  a  quantity  of 
floods  and  produce  exceeding  by  a  vast  amount 
that  which  circulated  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo. 

And  this  line  through  Pennsylvania,  from  the 
Ohio  to  tide  water,  is  open  and  successful.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  draw  a  comparison  between  that 
work  and  the  one  which  we  are  constructing;  but 
they  who  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  success  of'  the 
James  river  and  Kanawha  improvement,  or  its 
ability  to  bring  the  trade  of  the  Ohio  to  Richmond, 
and  forward  supplies  to  the  west,  would  do  well  to 
examine  the  list  of  articles  transported  on  that 
line.  Perhaps  they  will  find  in  the  fact,  that  there 
were  carried  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  the 
last  year,  more  than  one  million  four  hundied 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  bushels  of  corn;  and  towards 
Pittsburg  from  Philadelphia  and  the  iutermediate 
places,  twenty  thousand  tons  of  merchandize,  and 
nine  thousand  tons  of  grocenes;  an  argument 
worthy  of  their  consideration. 

Though  these  articles  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant carried  on  the  line,  they  constitute  but  a 
email  portion  of  the  aggregate  tonnage. 

What  will  be  the  amount  carried  on  the  James 
and  Kanawha  improvement,  or  what  influence 
the  superiority  of  its  termination  on  the  Ohio,  and 
the  advantage  of  its  climate  may  have  on  its  suc- 
cess, we  may  leave  for  the  event  to  determine, 
and  for  a  rational  public  to  anticipate.  As  things 
are,  it  remains  but  for  this  company  to  go  on  as 
they  are  going — to  expend  their  present  capital  to 
the  best  advantage — and  trust  to  the  evidence 
which  the  works  they  finish  will  afford,  and  that 
perseverance  to  which  they  owe  their  present  ex- 
istence, for  raising  the  balance. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  GREAT  CARE,  AND  JUDG- 
MENT, IN  SELECTING  STONE  FOR  LOCKS, 
AQUEDUCTS,   AND   OTHER    PUBLIC   WORKS. 

Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  James  River 
and  Kanawha  Company, 

To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the     > 
James  River  and  Kanawha   Qmpany.  5 

Gentlemen — the  chief  engineer  has  permittted 
me  to  peruse  his  report  of  the  19th  instant,  on  the 
subject  of  a  change  of  plan,  by  the  substitution  of 
wooden  locks  for  stone,  as  a  temporary  measure, 
which  was  referred  to  him  and  myself  by  the 
board  in  October  last. 

By  this  report,  it  appears  that  the  saving  of  out- 
lay in  the  first  instance,  is  about  8000  dollars  per 


lock,  and  the  real  loss  on  a  final  result,  about  370 
dollars  per  lock.  This  view  of  the  change  is  quite 
as  favorable  on  the  side  of  the  stone  locks  as  I 
could  make  it. 

It  is  well  known^  that  from  a  point  a  little  above 
the  Rivanna  river  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  along  the 
valley  of  James  river,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  there 
has  not  been  found  any  stone  fit  for  locks,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions— and  these  exceptions 
only  gave  stone  of  bad  shape,  and  which  worked 
into  locks  with  great  expense. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  along  the  Erie 
canal;  and  an  examination  of  the  locks  (built  16 
to  19  years  past,  of  stone,  which  was  then 
thought  by  all  who  examined  them  to  be  good,) 
has  proved  that  we  ought  to  be  very  particular  in 
our  selections  of  stone  for  locks  or  aqueducts.  In 
many  oi'  those  locks  I  now  refer  to,  the  stones 
have  scaled  ofi*  on  the  face,  and  become  decom- 
posed, so  as  to  require  blanking  to  keep  them  up, 
until  new  locks  can  be  erected;  and  so  particular 
are  the  board  of  commissioners  of  that  canal,  in 
their  selection  of  stone  for  new  locks,  that  they  are 
transporting  stone  from  60  to  120  miles  on  the 
canal  to  build  locks  and  aqueducts. 

The  aqueduct  over  Genesee  river,  consisting  of 
nine  or  ten  arches,  of  50  feet  chord  each,  was 
built  of  stone,  which  was  approved  at  the  time, 
and  found  in  the  quarries  in  the  vicinity;  they  have 
failed  entirely,  and  a  new  aqueduct  is  now  build- 
ing with  stone  brought  120  miles. 

The  masonry  of  a  lock  is  the  most  trying  and 
severe  test  in  which  stone  can  be  placed — and  the 
greatest  care  and  caution  should  be  taken  in 
selecting  them. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  by  erecting 
wooden  locks,  and  placing  them  on  the  hill  side  of 
the  canal,  so  as  to  build  a  stone  lock  in  its  proper 
place  next  the  towing  path,  and  by  taking  time  to 
select  good  stone,  from  a  quarry  near  the  canal, 
and  of  a  quality  that  will  come  out  with  good  par- 
allel beds,  and  cut  well,  a  lock  can  be  bum  of  such 
stone  when  brought  100  to  150  miles  on  the  canal, 
cheaper  than  the  locks  can  now  be  erected.  And 
I  add  to  this,  that  in  the  choice  of  good  stone  and 

food  cement,  and  selected  mechanics,  it  is  proba- 
le  the  real  worth  of  the  lock  would  be  double  the 
value  of  such  as  we  should  be  obliged  to  build,  if 
we  persist  in  the  construction  of  stone  locks  now, 
under  all  disadvantages. 

I  passed  through  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  be- 
tween Pittsburg  and  Harrisburg,  in  June  last — 
and  found  three  fourths  of  their  locks  were  wood, 
backed  up  with  dry  walls.  These,  I  believe,  are 
intended  to  be  permanent,  and  to  be  repaired  from 
time  to  time  as  the  wood  decays,  which  can  be 
done  in  winter. 

Taking  a  view  of  all  the  bearings  of  the  ques- 
tion referred  to  the  chief  engineer  and  myself^  I 
concur  with  him  in  recommending  the  wooden 
locks;  and  I  would  advise  the  board  to  have  a 
model  made  of  one  inch  to  the  foot,  representing 
every  piece  of  timber,  and  the  manner  it  is  put  to- 
gether— so  that  contractors  cannot  mistake  the  in- 
tention of  the  board,  and  may  understand  their 
own  proposals. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Benj.  Wright, 

CkmsuUing  Engineer, 
Richmond,  Nov,  27,  IS??. 
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TBB  LAWS  OF  8UB8ISTENCB  AND  OCCUPA- 
TION CONSIDKRED,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT  AND  GENE- 
RAL  WELFARE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

or  all  the  errors,  (and  there  are  many  and 
grievous  ones,)  in  the  present  system  of  political 
economy,  there  is  none  so  great,  and  utterly  falla- 
cious and  mischievous,  as  that  of  viewing  manual 
operative  human  labor,  as  a  mere  dead  or  barter 
commodity;  as  if  tto  compensation,  value  and  de- 
mand, were  merely  regulated  and  required  only 
bv  the  wants  of  the  few  rich;  as  if  ito  consumpttofif 
although  forming  the  masf  of  mankind,  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  means,  power  and 
purpose  of  all  human  exertion  and  industry,  exis- 
tence and  subsistence:  lust  as  if  the  few  rich  choose 
\o  demand  it — very  well;  and  if  they  do  not,  it  must 
iufier  and  abide !:!  and  the  rich  receive  no  injury ! ! 
In  thus  considering  that  three-fourths  of  mankind* 
and  more,  are  not  meuy  nothing  can  more  lamentably 
•how  the  withering,  blasting  effects  of  aristocratic 
feelings  and  principles;  for  this  is  the  foundation  of 
if  all.    The  earth  was  created  for  the  use  ofmarij 
without  any  regard  to  any  distinctions  of  wealth  or 
poverty,  manual  or  intellectual  labor,  size  or  color. 
In  one  respect,  all  are  upon  a  perfect  equality — 
ik€  stomach;  as  this  is  filled,  so  are  nations  pros- 
perous and  advancing,  or  poor  and  declining.     If 
the  rich  man  has  his  venison,  turtle,  canvass-back 
ducks,  wood-cock  and  asparagus,  the  operative 
mu9t  havBf  and  with  equal  if  not  superior  enjoy- 
ment, his  fat  beef,  pork  and  mutton,  bread,  cab- 
bage and  potatoes.    No  individual  can  be  cheat- 
ed out  of  and  deprived  of  his  natural  rights,  with- 
out a  corresponding  loss  to  aU,    Feed  the  mass 
upon  rice,  Indian  com,  potatoes  and  dry  bread, 
and  what  is  the  result? — the  utter  stagnation  of  ag- 
riculture; no  flocks  and  herds  to  maintain,  create 
and  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  with  the 
consequent  due  economy;  no  price,  for  there  is  no 
demand  to  justify  improvement,  no  means  to  ac- 
complish it;  all  IS  stagnant  and  dead,  destructive 
and  impoverishing.*   If  agriculture  is  drooping  and 
dead,  what  prof^on  is  alive  and  flourishing^? 
None.    Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  all  pros- 
perity, and  its  prosperity  depends  upon  all  men  be- 
inff  able  to  subsist  according  to  the  natural  law  of 
subsistence.    Set  the  people  to  work  according  to 
the  law  of  occupation,  that  is,  every  one  being 
employed  according  to  his  natural  taste,  capacity, 
and  power,  and  then  all  will  have  the  means  of 
leginmate  subsistence;  food  will  then  be  produced 
according  to  the  law  of  man's  subsistence,  and  the 
consequent  and  attendant  true  principles  of^  agri- 
culture, and  all  will  flourish  together;  deficiency  of 
food  and  excess  of  population,  will  then  be  things 
to  be  talked  of  as  occurrences  gone  by.    Yet  po- 
litical economists  seem  to  consider  low  wages  and 
exc^  of  population,  as  evils  of  the  people's  own 
making,  and  of  which  they  alone  are  the  sufierers; 
and  hence  the  Malthusian  theory  of  "moral  re- 
straint," for  their  exclusive  practice  and  benefit ! 
How  ignorant  was  the  founder  of  that  wretched 
system  of  the  true  system  of  the  laws  of  the  occu- 
f>ation  and  subsistence  of  man,  and  of  the  produc- 
tion of  his  food ! 

Nothing  is  plainer  and  more  obvious,  to  me  at 
least,  (and  the  worid  will  understand  it  too,  by- 
and-bye,  to  its  immense  advantage,)  than  that 


the  pother  and  means  of  the  production  of  food,  are 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
consumption;  the  true  law  of  the  production  of 
food,  being  in  exact  accordance  with  the  law  of 
man^s  /e^'^moie  subsistence.    That  if  he  subsists 
upon  bread  or  potatoes,  or  rice  or  hominy,  or  ani- 
mal food  alone,  which  nature  did  not  form  him  to 
do,  just  so  are  his  means  of  procuring  subsistence 
curtailed,  with  increase  of  population;  but  as  he 
subsists  upon  animal  and  vegetable  (bod  in  certain 
proportions,  and  upon  all  their  varieties,  as  he  was 
obviously  organized  to  do,  exactly  and  duly,  so  are 
the  power  and  means  of  increasing  his  means  of 
subsistence,  with  increase  of  population. 

This  is  certainly  a  more  comfortable  doctrine 
than  that  of  Malthus;  that  most  hideous,  blasphe- 
mous and  atheistical  of  all  theories  ever  broached 
by  ignorant  man;  but  not  intentionally  so;  but  it  is 
(bunded  upon  the  most  consummate  ignorance  of 
fir^t  principles,  and  utter  ignorance  of  any  know- 
ledge whatever  of  agriculture,  grafted  upon  nar- 
row, exclusive,  aristocratic   habits,  actions  and 
principles  of  thinking.     Audacious  and  presump- 
tuous man !  prole^ing,  too,  to  be  a  teacher  and 
(bllower  of  the  doctrines  of  him  "who  condescend- 
ed to  asi^ume  the  jrarb  of  a  Galilean  peasant;"  did 
you  believe  that  all  this  world's  productions  were 
made  exclusively  (or  the  few,  and  not  for  manl 
Did  you  believe  that  the  producers  of  them  were 
only  to  have  a  mere   existence?   although   the 
physical  organization  of  all  is  identically  the  same 
as  to  subsistence.    Did  you  discover  any  differ- 
ence between  the  teeth,  palate  and  stomach  of  the 
noble,  the  country-gentleman,  the  rich  merchant, 
and  the  mechanic  or  cultivator  of  the  soil.'    No; 
they  are  all  in  this  respect  the  same.    The  rich 
man  may  have  his  beef,  mutton  and  pork — veni- 
son, turtle  and  wood -cock— bread,  potatoes  and 
cauliflower,  &c.    Nature  has  evidently  so  ordain- 
ed it.    But  the  laborer  cannot  be  pushed  from  the 
board  of  beefj  mutton,  pork,  bread  and  potatoes, 
and  many  other  necessaries,  luxuries  and  comforts, 
with  impunity.     Nature  has  ordained  this  too. 
Man  must  have  his  natural  rights,  or  the  board, 
and  all  that  is  upon  it  and  about  it,  will  ultimately 
disappear  together.    The  silent   wrecks  of  the 
fraudful  monopolizing  exclusive  system,  are  visi- 
ble in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.    They  are  true 
and  unerring  land-marks,  to  guide  us  and  many 
future  ages,  if  we  will  only  read  them  aright. 
But  it  is  not  the  "cloistered  philosophers,"  the 
"elegant  historians"  or  the  dillettante  tourists,  that 
are  the  men  to  do  this.    It  must  be  done  by  men 
who  have  lived,  worked,  and  fed  with  men;  and 
these  will  tell  the  world,  man  cannot  be  cheated 
out  of  his  natural  rights,  as  man,  with  impunity. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Malthus  never  once 
inquires — "Have  nations  fulfilled  their  duties  so  as 
to  obtain  the  means  of  subsiatencel"  Nothing  can 
explain  this  but  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
occupation,  subsistence,  and  the  production  of 
food,  and  their  operations  and  effects  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  strong  political  bias  on  the  other. 
Such  a  man  ought  not  to  have  written  upon  this 
greatest  and  most  important  of  all  questions.  It 
was  deeply  criminal.  No  man  ought  to  write 
upon  it,  who  is  not  prepared  to  see,  feel  and  un- 
derstand, that  all  men  are  men  equally  with  him- 
self; he  must  be  prepared  to  do  his  duty  to  himself 
and  society,  and  at  the  same  time  believe  that  all 
other  men  ^refonned  to  do  that  duty  to  themselves, 
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to  each  other,  and  to  him;  that  they  Are  formed  to 
subfitifit  as  he  subsists;  and  tnat  they  are  to  be  oc- 
cupied in  their  various  callings,  iVee  and  unshac- 
kled, as  he  is  occupied;  to  ooiain  their  legitimate 
subsistence  as  he  obtains  his:  he  will  then  proba- 
bly come  at  something  like  the  truth;  but  never 
with  the  ignorance  (of  first  principles)  and  the 
political  feelings  of  Malthus.  Malthus  has  writ- 
ten a  glorious  book  for  the  selfish — (forced  to  be 
by  law)  idle,  rich,  and  titled;  of  couri?e  they  ctied 
up  his  mon^^troud,  outrageous,  and  really  blasphe- 
mous theory,  as  a  master-piece  ofphilosophy  !  To 
make  the  scorn  a*  d  usurped  superiority  of  the  ad- 
ventitious aristocrat  a  fixed  and  satisfied  princi- 
ple, is  an  act  of  fearful  error  and  mischiell 

The  besetting  fault,  and  the  true  cause  of  the 
utter  fallacy  and  consequent  complete  failure  of  the 
operation  of  the  laws  and  theories  of  statesmen, 
political  economists,  philosophers,  philanthropists, 
&c.  are  in  their  viewing,  partial  and  local  thinus, 
as  the  sole  and  main  causes  oi  greai  and  universal 
evils;  and  partial  and  local  remedies,  as  the  great 
and  universal  ones.  Consequently,  their  reme- 
dies are  ever  in  direct  variance  with  the  greatest 
and  most  important  laws  of  nature;  hence  they 
cannot  succeed.  Deficiency  of  food  and  excess  of* 
population,  afiect  the  condition  of  all;  they  arise 
from  the  ignorance  and  errors  of  all;  they  must  be 
removed  and  remedied  by  the  just  observance  of 
the  laws  of  nature  by  all.  How  then  can  partially 
checking  population  in  one  class,  remedy  the  exis- 
tence of  universal  deficiency  of  food  and  excess  of 
population,  when  all  are  placed  in  utter  dispropor- 
tion of  the  law  of  occupation,  and  the  mass  with 
that  of  subsistence? — thus,  all  making  the  produc- 
tion of  food  for  the  mass  defective  and  deficient. 
If  the  whole  non,  undue,  disproportional  and  de- 
fective observance  of  the  law  of  occupation,  makes 
the  production  of  food  deficient,  how  then  can  any 
partial  and  arbitrary  check  to  population,  even  if 
practicable,  possibly  remedy  the  evil,  leaving  the 
real  causes  still  in  full  operation  as  before? 

The  production  of  population  belong  to  the 
laws  of  nature;  man  has  nothing  to  do  with  either 
checking  or  regulating  its  increase,  or  otherwise. 
The  more  he  does  so,  the  more  mischief  he  will 
create.  His  duties  are  to  provide  due  and  suffi- 
cient occupation;  the  food  will  then  duly  follow 
the  consequent  full  and  legitimate  demand,  and 
consequent  just  compensation  (wages)  for  it. 
The  power  to  do  so  being  then  fully  equal  to  the 
force  and  extent  of  the  demand,  for  as  is  the  de- 
mand for  food,  so  are  the  powers  and  means  of 
creating  it.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  laws  of  na- 
ture are  in  any  degree  inadequate  to  this  pur- 
pose! 

It  is  well  put  by  H.  C.  Carey  in  his  ^Essay  on 
Wages,'  that  "the  trade  of  population  is  the  only 
one  that  has  heretofore  been  free;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  those  who  are  in  favor  of  loosing 
the  shackles  which  have  bound  all  others,  advo- 
cate restrictions  upon  that  which  has  heretofore 
escaped."  Ifthe  trade  of  population  has  always 
been  free — and  God  forbid  it  «hould  ever  be  (mo- 
rally and  legitimately)  otherwise — well  may  there 
be  deficiency  of  fooid  and  excess  of  population, 
whilst  nations  are  restncted  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
both  as  to  their  natural  subsistence  and  occupa- 
tion! Let  population  alone;  duly  and  Justly  em- 
ploy it;  and  it  will  then  be  duly  fed.  If  it  is  thus 
duly  ibd,  the  production  of  food  will  then  be  full 


and  ample.  Deficiency  of  food  and  excess  of  pop- 
ulation, will  then  wholly  cease  and  disappear. 
Let  rich  and  poor  marry  as  they  may.  All  this, 
political  economists  and  siateemen,  and  even  far- 
mers and  manufacturers,  have  yet  to  learn  and 
understand.  If  they  do  not  know  these  (when 
known)  very  simple  and  very  obviovs  first  prin- 
ciples, what  errors  they  must  commit !  Not 
knowinjr  ihera,  they  have  done  so. 

Malthus  has  cleariy  and  most  indisputably 
proved  (with  some  facts  innocently,  because  igno- 
rantly,  somewhat  stretched  as  part  of  his  theory,) 
that  deficiency  of  food  and  consequent  excess  of 
population,  poverty  and  misery  have  existed  in  all 
n^t*8  and  countries:  thus  opening  the  door  to 
the  investigation  of  the  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant subject  which  ever  did  or  can  engage  the 
mind  of  man.  But  surely  the  cause  cannot  be 
what  he  has  conceived  it  to  be,  and  still  less  the 
remedy.  He  says  man  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
faster  than  his  food;  so  have  all  living  things,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  from  the  musquito  to  the  ele- 
phant, from  the  thistle  to  ihe  oak,  the  same  ten- 
dency. If  animals  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
faster  than  plants,  (if  I  may  so  express  it  in  a  sort 
of  Irish  fashion  for  want  of  a  better,)  plants  have 
the  same  tendency  to  increase  faster  than  animals. 
The  shark  has  a  tendency  to  depopulate  the  ocean; 
the  herring  has  a  tendency  to  fill  it.  The  lion  and 
tiger,  the  thistle  and  thousands  of  other  plants  and 
weeds,  little  things  as  well  as  great,  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  drive  man  ohi  of  existence.  Yet-all  these 
things  remain  as  duly  proportioned  as  ever.  We 
know  the  sun  and  other  forces  are  adequate  to 
sustain,  light  and  heat  the  globe  itselfj  and  there- 
fore we  may  know  that  there  are  other  laws,  al- 
though we  may  not  yet  have  discovered  and 
brought  them  into  action,  equally  and  correspond- 
ingly, adequate  to  duly  and  fully  support  human 
life.  Nature  has  equalized  and  adjusted  all  these 
things  so  exactly  and  truly,  that  mere  is  nothing 
either  to  excite  man's  fears  regarding  them,  or  to 
require  any  interference  of  his  to  regulate  them,  or 
to  make  any  new  laws  respecting  them. 

I  believe  no  one  has  yet  intestigated  the  ques- 
tion and  principles  of  how  the  occupations  of  a 
nation  govern  the  means  and  modes  of  subsistence, 
and  of  how  the  powers  and  modes  of  subsistence 
govern  the  production  of  food. 

The  great  essential  means  of  the  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  mankind,  are  the  due  observance  of 
the  law  of  occupation.  All  being  duly  occupied, 
they  will  be  duly  paid,  and  consequently,  duly 
subsisted;  the  true  principles  and  practice  of  ag- 
riculture will  then  consequently  follow.  With 
these,  education  must  go  hand  m  hand;  and  to  es- 
tablish these,  there  must  be  good  government.  If 
these  laws  are  not  duly  observed  and  established, 
how  nugatory  must  be  all  compulsory  laws  of  gov- 
ernment, directing  and  controlling  the  people! 
And  how  unnecessary,  if  they  are  observed  and 
established ! 

Every  man  is  bom  with  certain  powers  and 
abilities  to  enable  him,  not  only  fully  to  support  his 
own  existence,  but  likewise  that  of  his  children; 
that  is,  provided  all  other  men  duly  exercise  their 
powers  and  abilities,  and  all  duly  and  equitably 
exchange  the  products  of  their  labors  with  each 
other.  If  the  sexes,  rates  of  increase,  kinds  and 
quantities  of  food,  animals,  plants,  fishes,  birds, 
land  and  water,  heal  and  light,  seasons,  every  thing 
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—are  all  duly  and  exactly  proportioned  to  each 
other,  eurely  the  natural  tastes  and  abilities  of  all 
human  individuals,  are  as  justly  and  equally  pro- 
portioned to  each  other,  so  as  to  duly,  liilly,  exact- 
ly, and  proportionately,  supply  each  other's  wants. 
Whether  a  certain  piece  or  kind  of  timber,  or  a 
eertain  other  piece  or  kind,  is  made  into  a  table,  a 
chair,  a  box,  or  a  coffin,  or  somethinor  else,  or  any 
thing  else,  may  be  of  no  sort  of  consequence;  but 
not  60  whether  a  man  is  made  a  ditcher  or  an  idle 
lacquey,  whom  nature  intended  to  have  been  a 
blacksmith  or  a  carpenter;  or  is  made  a  farmer, 
who  ought  to  have  been  a  cotton-spinner;  or  is 
made  a  clergyman,  who  oujiht  to  have  been  a 
butcher;  or  a  lawyer  or  physician,  who  oupht  to 
have  been  ii  drayman;  or  is  made  and  forced  to  be 
a  lord,  whom  nature  intended  for  a  stage-coach- 
raan  or  ostler;  or  who  is  made  a  be^ijar  and  con- 
vict, who  ouffht  to  have  been  a  secretary  of  state; 
and  so  on  with  all  others  out  of  their  places,  and 
io  no  places. 

No  man  can  ever  be  truly  happy,  virtuous,  in- 
dostrious,  healthy  in  body  and  mind,  and  in  all 
things  truly  rijiht  and  securely  and  lully  success- 
ful in  life,  who  is  out  of  the  place  or  prolession  as- 
signed him  by  his  natural  tastes,  capacity,  and 
powers.  How  wron<o^,  then,  are  all  artificial  dis- 
tmctions,  privileges  and  powers,  slavery,  &c. !  It 
is  this  which  causes  excess  of  population,  keeps 
wages  below  the  power  of  the  observance  of  the 
law  of  subsistence,  consequently  depresses  ajjri- 
culture  to  the  lowest  possible  condition.  Slavery 
makes  nations  poor,  stationary  and  retrograde,  be- 
cause it  makes  the  difierent  classes  to  supply  each 
other's  wants  so  unduly  disproportioned  to  each 
other.  It  is  this  disproportion,  which  is  the  real 
source  and  immediate  cause  of  all  the  poverty, 
idleness,  and  consequent  misery,  and  crime  of  Ire- 
land. 

Were  all  placed  in  their  natural  and  legitimate 
stations,  violent  revulsions  in  trade  could  never  oc- 
cur, and  bankruptcies  very  rarely;  "competition" 
in  trade,  the  curse  of  society  and  the  destruction 
of  honesty,  integrity  and  fair  dealing,  could  have 
no  existence.  Trade,  commerce,  the  law,  medi- 
cine, and  the  church,  &c.  are  called  very  uncer- 
tain and  precarious  professions;  and  why?  They 
are  not  inherently  so;  but  l)ecaiisethe  foliy  of  igno- 
rance, pride,  prejudice,  caste,  &c.  are  ever  unduly 
filiinff  their  ranks.  No  wonder  then  the  endle^s 
and  periodical  failures  in  them,  from  two  such 
causes  as  undue  numbers,  consequent  undue  and 
ruinous  competition  and  speculation  in  some,  and 
the  unfitness  of  individuals  in  all. 

It  is  the  due  proportions  of  the  population  in  the 
different  protessions  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
proepenty  and  high  wages  in  nations  and  colonies 
in  their  infancy.  It  is  the  infraction  of  this  great 
hiw,  (ihe  law  of  occupation,)  produced  by  evil 
laws,  institutions,  opinions,  and  habits,  which  cre- 
ates excess  of  unemployed  population,  consequent 
low  wages;  these  causing  the  destruction  of  agri- 
kulture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  conse- 
quent national  old  age,  decrepitude,  and  decay. 
Frospcrity  ought  to  be  the  greatest,  and  wages 
the  highest,  in  the  oldest  countries;  and  would  be 
•0  were  the  law  of  occupation  duly  and  fully  ob- 
served, and  the  observance  duly  proportioned. 
Political  economists  may,  yet  awhile  longer,  tell  us 
this  cannot  be.  When  I  see  the  ocean  filled  with 
nothing  but  putrid  herrings  at  one  time,  and  at 
Vo«.  Vl-2  • 


another,  with  nothing  but  sharks  devouring  each 
other — and  the  buflalo  chasingthe  lion — the  vulture 
skimming  the  air  in  pursuit  of  insects — and  the 
swallows  flying  away  with  Inmbsand  kids — when 
I  see  the  orange  and  the  pine  apple  perish  in  the 
south,  and  more  plentiful  in  the  north  than  grass 
and  wheat — I,  for  one,  will  believe  them. 

All  national  prosperity,  stability  and  perma- 
nence, as  well  as  all  individual  wel'-bciug,  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  different  branches  of  productive 
industry  being  duly  proportioned  to  each  other. 
As  this  happy  state  of  society  is  becoming  more 
and  more  established,  nations  will  become  more 
and  more  prosperous,  industrious,  civilized,  happy, 
stable  and  permanent :  and  as  they  go  on,  more 
and  more  so,  and  interlocked  and  identified  with 
each  other  in  the  interchansre  of  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  different  latitudes*  by  means  of 
commerce,  (the  great  civilizing  power,)  promot- 
ing each  other's  prosperity,  wealth  and  happiness 
— wars,  (idleness,  poverty,  misdirection  of  occu- 
pation and  hon-intercourse,  being  the  cause  of 
them,)  poverty,  deficiency  of  food,  excess  of 
population,  &c.  &c.  will  gradually  cease,  and  be 
no  more. 

Could  we  but  ascertain  merely  the  proportions 
of  the  different  professions  of  the  populations  of 
the  once  vast  and  powerful,  but  now  wholly  ex- 
tinct, empires  of  the  east,  I'rom  their  rising  to  their 
setiinnr,  we  should  at  once  see  the  real  cause  of 
their  ^'decline  and  fall."  In  alf  ancient  empires, 
neither  national  nor  individual  legitimate  industry, 
powers  and  means,  were  called  into  action;  they 
had  no  legitimate  existence  or  direction  whatever. 
All  and  every  thing  were  ropes  of  sand;  there  were 
no  bonds  of  union,  domestic  or  foreign,  none  were 
dependent  upon  each  other's  industry;  all  was 
consequently  brute  force,  violence,  fraud,  oppres- 
sion and  agfjrepsion;  and  consequently,  they  fell, 
not  by  the  acts  of  any  individuals,  for  individuals 
have  no  such  power,  but  by  the  radical  and  inhe- 
rent defects  of  their  whole  national  and  individual 
relations.  They  had  only  five  classes;  soldiers — the 
idle  unproductive  rich — slaves — what  may  be  term- 
ed the  idle  productives — the  builders  of  temples, 
pyramids,  pillars,  tombs,  mausoleums,  theatres, 
&c. — and  the  miserable  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Their 
fate  was  Inevitable.  How  entirely  different  are 
the  conditions  and  relations  of  modern  nations, 
both  internally  and  with  regard  to  each  other! 
Yet  how  fur  from  what  they  ought  to  be  ! 

In  the  immenpe  mass  of  public  buildings  in  an- 
cient times,  there  are  none  which,  after  their  erec- 
tion, added  any  thin^  to  the  national  wealth,  or 
opened,  in  any  degree,  the  channels  of  productive 
industry.  This  was  an  immense  and  incalculable 
evil.  An  ancient  emperor,  or  patrician,  fed  hun- 
dreds of  wild  beasts;  hundreds  of  modern  agricul- 
turists and  manuflicturers  consume  the  satne  quan- 
tiiy  of  food.  The  former  left  nothing  but  their 
skins;  the  latter  add  millions  to  the  national 
wealth,  and  create  means  for  the  support  of  thou- 
sands in  perpetuity. 

What  a  wretched  political  econondst  is  he  who 
says,  that  he  who  builds  palaces,  keeps  dogs, 
hunters,  race-horses,  gives  expensive  entertain- 
ments, &c.  employs  the  poor,  and  benefits  hun- 
dreds !  and  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  spend 
his  income  as  he  likes  I  Is  there  any  error  so 
jrreat  and  mischievous  as  this  doctrine?  The 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  laid  out  his  fortune!  n  mak 
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inc:  his  canal.  Geornre  IV.  and  many  nobles, 
spent  the  products  of  other  men's  industry  upon 
palaces.  Who  can  calculate  the  difli^rence  of  the 
effects  of'each,  upon  the  national  industry  and  wealth 
for  a  hundred  years  afterward?  The  canal  em- 
ploys thoupandp  and  millions,  directly  artd  indirect- 
ly, in  prodi/cf/ue  industrj',  ibr  ever  afterwards;  the 
palaces  engajre  thousands  in  consumini^  idle,  un 
|i^uctive  exi«lence  only;  deelroyintr  the  products 
of  the  industry  of  others,  without  rendering  any 
equivalent  productive  return. 

When  we  view  the  hordes  of  the  idle  rich  and 
the  idle  poor— the  unemployed,  and  the  wronsr 
and  unproductively  employed — the  useless  in  all 
profefsions — the  tax-oraiherere — soldiers  and  naval 
pailors — the  useless  han^rs-on  and  dependants  of 
nobility — beggars — thieves — convic's — gamblers 
— horse-jockeys — the  army  of  government  officers 
and  laborers— ihe  government  aristocfats,  (the 
fund-holders) — the  sick,  &c.  &c.  we  shall  find,  in 
England  at  least,  that  it  is  not  the  industrious  ma- 
ny who  support  the  idle  few,  but  the  really  indus- 
trious productive  lew,  who  support  the  idle  and 
unproductive  many.  The  really  improving  pro- 
ductives  in  England  and  the  United  States,  are 
greater  than  in  any  other  countries;  hence  their 
present  condition.  11' all  were  any  thing  like  pro- 
ductively occupied,  and  industrious,  the  danger 
would  bie  of  far  too  much  production  of  food,  in- 
stead of  too  little,  and  constant  unconsumed  excess. 
Instead  of  deJicUnqf,  would  then  be  the  result, 
were  the  observance  of  iht  law  of  occupation  not 
duly  proportioned;  this  being  the  means  of  duly 
proportioned  production,  and  the  check  to  undue 
and  excess  of  production  of  some  things,  and  defi- 
ciency of  others.  For  the  want  of  the  observance 
of  the  law  of  occupation,  even  now  excess  of  pro- 
duction often  takes  place  in  agriculture,  and  par- 
ticularly in  manufactures.  BHbre  the  establish- 
ment of  manulactures  in  the  United  States,  a^ri- 
fsultural  produce  was  sometimes  almost  wholly  un- 
saleable. 

With  the  law  of  occupation,  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture is  wholly  inconsistent,  and  consequently 
the  law  of  subsistence  is  violated,  and  the  true 
principles  of  agriculture  cannot  be  practised  and 
developed.  How  can  any  right,  real  improvement 
of  the  soil,  to  the  proper  extent,  take  place  in  Eng- 
land, with  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  entail? 
Under  the  operation  of  these  laws,  neither  the  ten- 
ant nor  landlord  can  do  justice  to  the  soil.  The 
tenant,  at  will  or  under  lease,  and  in  both  cases  at 
exorbitant  rent,  with  no  permanent  interest  in 
the  soil,  with  all  he  does,  being  of  no  advantage 
whatever  to  his  children,  but  the  contrary— will  he, 
can  he,  ought  he,  to  improve  the  soil?  Will  the 
landlords  do  it?  No.  In  ninety-nine  instances  in 
a  hundred,  they  are  unfitted  by  nature,  and  in  all, 
abnost  wholly  unfitted  by  education,  habits,  pur- 
suits, &C.;  spending  their  means  upon  palaces,  liv- 
ing  in  London  or  abroad,  horse-racing,  hunting, 
gambling,  &c.  Then  how  have  the  improve- 
fnents  in  England,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  (and 
much  has  been  really  and  wonderfully  done,)  been 
aocdmplished?  By  the  force  of  the  demand  of  the 
fwn-^igricultural  population,  by  the  vast  demands 
of  the   manufacturing,  mining  and  cummereial 

E^opQlation.     What  would  have  been  the  results 
ad  the  dccupiers  been  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and 
^e  owQieili  the  OK^upiers? 
|f  hy  h$ye  the  owners  of  the  soil  in  England, 


who  hitve  been  the  oci-upiers,  not  in  jjeneral  iru- 
proved  iheir  estates  better,  equully  and  proportion- 
ately with  the  tenantry?  lor  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
have  not  done  so:  because  they  are  generally  the 
hereditary 'Owners,  rarely  fifed  by  nature  for  the' 
occupaiiim,  and  still  lc*s  so  by  their  education,  as- 
sociations, habits,  and  other  pursuits.  The  he- 
reditary owner  of  a  moderate  estate,  in  the  midst 
of  large  hereditary  estates,  is  placed  in  a  most  pe- 
rilous and  dangerous  situation;  his  habits  are 
those  of  the  opulent  aristocra«-.y  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  and  having  no  rent  to  pay,  he  fancies 
himself  a  great  deal  more  secure  than  he  really  is. 
He  identifies  himself  far  more  with  the  rich  own- 
ers of  the  soil,  than  with  the  tenant  occupiers. 

To  investigate  the  real  positive  utility  of,  in 
themselves,  an  idle,  unproductive,  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy, would  be  a  curious  and  most  important 
inquiry.  They  promote  literature,  the  fine  arts, 
certain  fornis  of^  good  manners  and  civilization, 
morals  and  habits,  cleanliness,  &c.  What  more? 
Are  monarchies  and  aristocracies  to  restrain  and 
suppress  the  effects  of  ignorance?  to  govern  society 
hy  fear  and  subservience  in  the  absence  of  know- 
ledge, morals  and  principles?  It  would  appear  to 
be  so. 

The  primary,  and  great  source,  and  cause,  of  the 
real  impediment  to  the  right  advancement  and 
prosperity  of  the  national  and  individual  interests 
in  the  United  States,  (and  all  other  countries,)  at 
the  present  moment,  are  the  deficient  proportions 
of  productive  industry  and  occupation  to  the  agri- 
cultural portion  of  the  community,  and  the  too 
great  proportion  of  the  soil  in  cultivation  to  the 
existing  population.  And  though  little  suspected 
or  thought  of,  these  are  the  main  causes  of  the 
present  deranged  state  of  all  the  conmiercial  rela- 
tions. No  country,  and  the  currency  of  it,  can  be 
in  a  healthy  and  stable  condition,  until  all  the 
manufacturing  and  other  branches  of  productive 
industry  are  duly  proportioned  to  the  agricultural, 
and  until  the  soil  in  due  cultivation  is  duly  propor- 
tioned to  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  existing  popu- 
lation. 

The  present  condition  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
transition  one,  from  a  purely  agricultural  state  (the 
worst  possible  a  nation  can  be  in,  next  to  the  pure- 
ly savage  and  pastoral,)  to  varied  occupation. 
There  are  yet  too  many  farmers  and  too  few  of 
other  productive  professions;  yet  now  sufficient 
of  the  latter  to  press  upon  the  existing  deficient 
means  and  defective  system  of  subsistence,  in- 
duced by  the  excess  of  agriculturists  and  the  defi- 
ciency of  a  healthy  productive  non-agricultural 
population.  The  remedy :  More  non-agricultural 
productives,  to  produce  a  consequent  improved 
system  of  agriculture  upon  tlie  soil  now  occupied, 
(vide  England)  which  will  be  in  no  degree  pro- 
moted by  importing  grain  from  countries  which 
ought  to  consume  it  at  home.  To  encourage  the 
importation  of  food,  (the  defrauded  surplus  of  un- 
duly fed  populations  abroad,)  to  lessen  and  check 
the  existance,  growth  and  extension  of  home  non- 
agricultural  industry  and  production,  with  a  view 
to  increase,  or  in  any  otherwise  to  increase,  the  al- 
ready by  far  too  great  extent  of  the  occupation 
(for  cultivation  it  cannot  be  called)  of  the  soil, 
would  betray  the  utmost  extent  of  legislative  ig- 
norance of  the  true  interests  of  society.  To  those 
entirely  unacquainted  with  agriculture,  it  would 
obviously  appear,  that  the  more  of  a  population  is 
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employed  exclusively  h\  nffriculture,  the  t'reater '  manufaclurer  who  aJvocaiep  the  same,  cuts  the 
would  be  the  production  of  food.  The  reverse  is  throats  of  the  lar  greatest  majority  of  his  custom- 
the  fact.  The  more  arn-iculiural  a  natien  in,  and  ,  e/s.  The  manufacturer  who  pays  low  wajjes,  sel^ 
the  worse  and  more  utiproductive  is  and  must  be  '  a  diminished  quantity  at  a  diminished  price  only; 
its  a^culture.  There  is  a  sad  and  most  fallacious  but  the  liirmer  who  pays  low  waf^s,  cuts  up  hie 
\\t\v  ofthis  sort  in  the  late  report  of  the  Secreia-  power  and  means  of  production  root  and  branch, 
ry  of  the  Treasury,  (1837.)  The  true  productive,  I  lor  he  destroys  the  fertility  of  his  soil,  aiWl  possess-, 
and  increasingly  productive,  and  really  eConmiical '  es  no  power  to  maintain  and  increase  il;  that  m,  if 


system  of  ajrriculture,  can  only  exist  with  the  bulk 
of  the  population  otherwise  productively  employ- 
ed than  in  ajrriculture.  To  those  who  understand 
the  true  principles  o^  agriculture,  all  this  is  abun- 
dantly evitlent;  to  those  who  do  not,  the  example 
of  England  will  abundantly  prove  it.  No  country 
was  in  a  lower  condition  than  Ensjland  when 
purely  agricultural,  and  that  at  no  distant  date. 
She  was  sunk  in  poverty  and  barbarism,  when  Ita- 
ly was  prosperous,  wealthy  and  civilized.  As 
the  agricultural  population  proportionately  dimin- 
ished, and  other  productive  proles^ions  increased, 
exactly  did  her  prosperity,  wealth  and  power  in- 
crease, with  ht  the  same  time  endless  and  most 
heavy  drawbacks  and  burthens  upon  agriculture. 
What  would  have  been  the  condition  of  England 
now.  had  there  been  a  just  and  economical  gov- 
ernment, and  the  soil  had  been  placed  upon  an 
equal  footing  of  freedom  and  security  with  her 
manufactures  and  commerce. 

The  scarcity  of  food  of  late  in  the  United  States, 
1  foretold  many  years  ago.  But  not  because 
there  are  too  few  employed  in  acjrirulture,  as  hint- 
ed at  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  be- 
eause  the  system  of  agriculture  created  during  the 
period  of  the  nation  being  an  almost  purely  agri- 
cultural one,  is  still  pursued  with  an  incroasinor 
non-agricultural  population.  The  agriculture  of 
the  country  has  not  yet  improved  with  and  by 
means  of  the  non-agricultural  population;  but  it 
will  most  asfsuredly  do  so,  if  that  population  is  not 
madly  destroyed  and  perverted  from  its  present  oc- 
cupations. 

The  view  taken  by  the  present  political  econo- 
njists  of  wages  and  human  labor,  its  supply  and 
demand;  of  deficiency  of  food,  excess  of  popula- 
tion, their  causes,  operations  and  efiects,  are  most 
fallacious  and  mischievous,  and  will  ever  be  so,  so 
long  as  the  labor  of  man  is  merely  viewed  as  a 
common  dead  commodity.  A  far  higher  view 
than  tbi«»  must  be  taken  of  its  operations  and  ef- 
fects. They  have  yet  to  learn  that  lotv  loagcfi  are 
the  primary  cause  of  excess  of  supply  of  labor, 
and  not  the  effect  in  the  first  instance.  The  two 
unquestionably  become  cause  and  effect  upon 
each  other. 

The  causes  of  too  low  wages  are  the  Ignorance 
of  the  people,  the  equal  and  corresponding  igno- 
rance, ami  the  narrow,  selfish,  short-sighted  views 
of  capitalists,  as  to  their  own  true  and  permanent 
interests  and  those  of  the  operatives — the  interests 
of  both  being  intimately  and  indissolubly  bound 
together — but  above  all,'  from  the  undue,  dispro- 
portioned,  and  non-observance  of  the  law  of  occu- 


wages  are  below  the  bread  and  meat  power  of  sub- 
sistence, which  is  the  natural  law  of  subsistence. 
The  profits  of  the  farmer  will  be  the  greatest  and 
highest,  when  all  have  the  power  and  means  ol* 
obtaining  all  that  is  essential  for  the  due,  healthy, 
legitimate  existence  of  man;  for  then  will  prices 
be  the  highest,  or  in  other  words,  the  most  duly 
proportioned,  and  the  labor  required,  the  least 
possible.  The  prices  of  all  the  different  prodoc- 
tions  are  always  proportioned  to  each  other  ***- 
actly  as  the  law  of  occupation  is  observed.  AJl 
the  other  productive  professions  have  always  been 
the  least  duly  proportioned  to  the  agricultural, 
(the  latter  being  in  excess  and  the  former  defi- 
cient,) so  have  the  profits  of  the  farmers  keen 
usually  the  least* 

Were  the  different  professions  all  duly  propor*. 
Honed  to  each  other,  far  less  land  would  be  in  cul*- 
tivation  in  proportion  to  any  existing  population, 
than  now  Is;  but  the  land  in  cultivation  would  be 
many  times  more  productive  than  before,  and  at 
much  less  expense.  All  this  may  appear  para^ 
doxical  enough  to  those  who  have  not  studied 
and  investigated  the  operations  and  effects  of  the 
due  observance  of  the  laws  of  occupation,  subsia- 
tenre,  and  the  production  of /bod. 

With  most  political  economists,  (and  farmers  as 
well,)  <*capiial"  is  every  thing— the  panacea,  th^ 
power,  the  means,  the  end,  the  object,  the  pursuit, 
the  every  thing,  the  all-in-all.  Capital  is  certain- 
ly a  good  and  essential  power,  the  product  of  ekfll, 
knowledge  and  industry;  but  it  is  not  the  lirsi  of 
all  essentials  in  national  prosperity,  but  only  a  very 
secondary  one.  The  first  is  system — the  primary 
unbovght  power  and  means  of  production.  Of 
what  avail  is  capital  to  the  agriculturist,  if  the 
law^  of  occupation  and  subsistence  are  not  duly 
and  legitimately  proportioned  and  observed?  He 
nuay  build,  make  fences,  drain,  lime,  and  apply 
what  are  foolishly  called  artificial  manures,  &c. 
&c.  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  public  de* 
niand  cofnpels  him  to  have  a  large  undue  propor- 
tion ol'  exhausting  crops,  and  the  same  crops  too 
frequently  repeated,  (the  greatest  of  all  errors  in 
agriculture,)  and  withholds  from  him  the  means  of 
duly  maintaining  and  increasing  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  stock  being  liir  too  little  in  demand.  It  is 
system  which  is  the  all-m-all  to  him,  and  this  he 
must  be  enabled  to  pursue,  by  the  just  and  full 
demand  of  a  legitimately  occupied,  and  conse- 
quently, legitimately  fed  population.  Without 
this,  capital  is  of  no  avail.  It  is  tJiis  lyhich  will 
create  it;  aad  which  has  done  so,  so  largely,  in 
England,  and  might  have  done  so  a  hundred-fold 
pation.     High  wages  are  advantageous  to  all,]  more,  were  the  laws  of  occupation  and  subsistence 

more  Irgitiinutely  ol»sorvcd  than  they  have  been, 
and  are. 

Tlie  true  syptcm  of  agriculture  would  be — all 
the  grass  crops  in  succesttion,  according  to  their 
respective  periods  of  duration,  with  all  the  crops 
for  the  subsistence  of  man  and  stock,  and  fbr  cloth- 
ing, &c.  intervening;  all  according  to  the  latUudis 


more  or  less  so  directly  and  indirectly,  but  to  none 
so  much  so  as  to  the  farmer;  they  give  him  bet- 
ter prices,  they  enable  him  to  cultivate  the  soil  by 
the  only  true  means  of  improvement  and  increas- 
ing fertility,  and  with  the  greatept  eronomy  of  la- 
bor, in  requiring  the  due  proportions  of  grain 

and  caHle  crops,  fyr.    The  farmer  who  advocates  ^  ^ 

low  wages,  commits  a  quadruple  suicide.    The  i  to  which  they  belong.    AH  those  crops  which  re- 
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turn  the  most  to  the  soil,  are  required  to  be  grown 
the  most,  and  vice  versa.  The  grasses  stand  at 
the  head.  This  would  require  a  period  of  from  15 
lo  perhaps  40  years,  before  the  repetition  of  any 
one  crop.  By  a  wise  and  beautiful  provision  of 
nature,  it  is  obvious  that  those  crops  which  return 
the  most  to  the  soil  both  in  vegetable  and  animal 
manure,  are  required  to  be  grown  the  most. 
Again,  those  crops  which  return  the  most  to  the 
soil,  are  the  least  expensive  in  their  cuhivation; 
those  which  return  the  least  are  the  most  expen- 
sive. Nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  the  crops  for 
stock  must  be  grown  in  the  largest  proportions. 
The  more  the  grass  crops  are  cultivated  under  the 
convertible  husbandry,  the  more  will  be  the  whole 
produce,  although  the  arable  crops  will  be  so  much 
less  in  acres,  and  the  less  will  be  the  expense  and 
labor.  Nature  has  been  peculiarly  bountiful,  kind 
and  considerate  to  the  farmer,  if  he  and  society 
will  only  obey  and  observe  her  laws. 

The  great  purpose  and  secret  in  agriculture,  is 
system — that  is,  the  right  and  proper  rotations  of 
crops;  these  being  right,  the  gradual,  increasinjr 
and  permanent  perfect  full  fertility  of  the  soil,  will 
be  mainly  accomplished,  at  no  labor  and  expense 
whatever;  nature  producing  the  intended  and 
required  effects,  by  the  silent,  costless  operation  of 
her  own  laws,  the  crops  themselves  producing  the 
means  of  subsisting  each  other.  If  the  rotation  is 
wrong,  no  expense  and  labor  will  remedy  the  con- 
sequent errors  and  delects.  Machinery  is  of  very 
limited  application  in  agriculture,  therefore  nature 
has  given  the  farmer  similar  advantages  to  the 
use  of^it  in  other  professions,  by  system.  All  the 
essential  wants  ol*  human  nature,  are  justly  be- 
longing to  all,  therefore  if  not  attainable  by  all  by 
means  of  manual  labor,  there  are  clearly  means  of 
making  them  so,  by  machinery,  system,  &c. 
Knowledge  is  essential  to  all;  this  could  never  be 
communicated  by  writing,  therefore  j^ome  cheap 
method  was  attainable,  which  is  printing.  There 
is  no  better  guide  than  this  principle  in  attempting 
any  new  discoveries;  that  is,  in  all  we  do  we  must 
begin  with  first  principles. 

Asa  proof  (amongst  hundreds)  of  how  little 
principle  and  system  are  even  yet  understood  and 
practised  by  the  farmers  in  England,  we  shall  of- 
ten see  them  employing  a  vei'y  large  additional 
temporary  force  in  harvest;  sowing  and  hoeing 
turnips;  weeding  grain  crops,  &c.;  and,  if  they  can 
afford  it,  even  boasting  of  having  employed  a 
more  than  usual  temporary  force  in  some  particu- 
lar operation,  deeming  it  an  act  most  meritorious 
and  skilful !  Again,  how  offen  do  we  hear  far- 
mers say,  "but  I  farm  differently  from  others;  I 
buy  a  great  deal  of  manure,  I  keep  stage-horses 
upon  my  farm,  and  I  can  farm  as  I  please !  [ 
can  take  two  or  three  crops  of  wheat  together !" 
The  fact  is,  the  true  principles  of  agriculture  are  the 
same  every  where,  and  under  all  circumstances. 
Animal  manure  is  not  the  only  indispensable 
principle — the  sole  panacea.  If  one  farmer  can 
procure  double  the  quantity  of  manure  another 
can  make,  this  does  not  do  away  with  the  necessi- 
ty for  practising  the  same  system.  Rightly  ap- 
plied, this  increased  quantity  of  manure,  would 
greatly  increase  the  crops — but  the  farmer  who 
presumes  upon  this  aid  alone,  to  depart  from  the 
true  principles  of  agriculture,  will  find  himself, 
eventually,  a  severe  sufferer.  The  farmer  who 
has  no  fixed,  steady,  undeviating  principles  of  ac- 


tion, whatever  may  be  his  means  of  procuring 
manure,  (of  any  kind,)  is  in  the  infancy  of  his  pro- 
fession. How  wild,  random,  and  unsettled  are,  as 
yet,  the  best  apparent  practices  of  agriculture! 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  commander  of  a 
ship,  who  steered  now  here,  the  next  day  there — 
one  week  required  10  men  and  the  next  100 — and 
so  with  others'?  Yet  this,  and  far  worse,  is  the 
e very-Jay  practice  of  liirmers.  I  know,  as  yet,  no 
reason  why  a  farm  should  not  be  carried  on  with 
the  same  fixed  steady  principles  as  a  ship  or  manu- 
factory. If  we  read  the  works  on  agriculture,  if 
we  examine  the  voluminous  reports  of  ihe  English 
parliament,  we  shall  find  no  two  men  agreeing 
upon  the  same  principles.  It  is  surely  time  that 
alt  this  ignorance,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  sliouldbA- 
gin  to  have  an  end. 

Manure  is  only  one  principle  in  agriculture; 
the  important  one,  vegetable  matter,  (grass  and 
other  roots,)  is  another,  and  succession  of'crops  is 
a  third.  Of  all  the  principles  in  agriculture,  still 
so  obscure,  hidden,  and  little  understood,  none  is 
apparently  so  obvious  and  clear  as  the  imperative 
demand  of  nature,  that  crops  should  be  varied  to 
the  extent  of  all  the  different  kinds  in  existence. 
Yet  we  continue  to  cultivate  not  a  tythe  of  them, 
und  repeat  them  cveHastingly;  and  bitterly  do  we 
pay  for  our  wilful  ignorance  and  wretched  arro- 
gance and  presumption.  Even  in  the  United 
States, /rowi  the  population  being  too  purely  agri- 
culturaly  during  the  French  revolutionary  war, 
(although  wages  were  very  high,  and  the  people 
fully  employed  in  agriculture,  comme/ce,  building, 
making  roads,  bridges,  &c.)  and  the  demands  of 
Europe  being  chiefly  for  bread-stuffs — a  system  of 
almost  exclusive  araMc  cultivation,  and  consequent 
destructive  one,  was  introduced  and  established, 
which  will  require  years  and  years  to  remedy  and 
counteract.  That  war,  with  the  home  exclusive 
agricultural  population,  was  as  destructive  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  means  and  powers  of 
its  improvement  in  the  northern  states',  as  is  the 
present  system  in  the  southern  slates,  of  supply- 
ing Europe,  &c.  with  cotton,  together  with  its 
present  exclusively  agricultural  population. 

I  attribute  the  extensive  and  disastrous  failure  of 
the  turnips,  potatoes  and  clover  in  England,  of 
late  years,  to  the  deficiency  of  vegetable  matter, 
(grass)  and  the  too  close  repetition  of  them.  The 
crops  are  diseased,  and  consequently  are  attacked 
bv  insects,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
ail  the  mischief!  This  is  a  very  shallow  and  very 
common  way  of  invcsiigating  things,  viewing  the 
last  effects  as  the  primary  cause. 

The  true  successful  period  of  sowing  and  plant- 
ing all  arable  crops  is  very  short;  therefore,  ma- 
nure can  only  be  directly  applied  to  them  with 
great  expense  and  addiiional  labor,  and  risk  of 
failure  by  consequently  sowing  too  late;  therefore 
it  must  be  wrong  so  to  apply  it,  however  other- 
wise advantageous  the  direct  and  immediate  ap- 
plication of  manure  might  be,  which  it  conse- 
quently is  not.  Manure  is  much  more  economi- 
cally and  better  applied  to  grass  than  to  any  other 
crops.  By  applying  mao^ire  in  the  spring  and 
fall  to  the  grass  crops,  there  is  the  least  possible 
waste  of  it;  \he  greatest  possible  quantity  of  grass 
is  raised  at  tlie  least  expense,  and  the  soil  put  in 
the  best  possible  condition  at  the  least  expense,  for 
the  subsequent  arable  and  grain  crops. 

Is  straw   an  essential,  profitable,  economical 
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and  advanfa^oas  food  for  stock?  Clearly  and 
most  obviouslv  not.  In  aJI  our  investisaiions,  we 
roust  bcffin  with  first  principle?.  On  no  well  reiru- 
lated  farm,  is  I  her**,  more  Hlraw  ihan  will  keep  the 
requisite  ptock  clean,  dry  and  warm,  and  thus 
preserve  the  manure.  Straw  contains  liitle  nutri- 
ment, and  is  very  indiffestible;  and  if  any  manure 
16  lost  by  the  u?e  of  it  as  food,  it  is  obviousU  the 
most  costly  and  unprofitable  Ibod  a  fi^rmer  can 
coDKume.  I  know  of  no  more  speedy  and  certain 
method  of  brin^in^a  farm  into  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff,  than  growing  an  undue  proportion  of  til- 
lage crop$:,  and  using  the  straw  as  food. 

Take  tUl  the  crops  formed  for  the  use  of  man 
and  stock  in  succession,  the  grasses  intervening 

one  to years,  between  one  arable  crop  for 

stock,  and  one  amble  grain  crop  for  man — never 
more  than  three  arable  crops  logeihcr — two  the 
test. 

Every  crop  to  be  repeated  as  distantly  as  possi- 
ble. 

Sow  clover  with  every  arable  cattle  crop,  to 
^ou^h  in  lor  the  next  crop. 

Manure  no  arable  crops  excepting  Indian  corn, 
potatoes,  turnips,  millet,  &c.;  and  applied  on  the 
surface  as  long  as  possible  before  planting,  and 
applied  very  moderately. 

The  rest  of  the  manure,  with  lime  and  plaster 
applied  to  the  young  grass;  af^er  mowing  the  grain 
stubbles,  applied  very  moderately. 

Lose  no  manure  of  any  kind,  liquid  or  solid. 

Never  apply  any  labor  to  destroy  weeds;  they 
will  go  of  themselves,  if  the  due  supply  of  vegeta- 
ble matter  is  created  by  the  grass  crops.  Weeds 
are  a  true  test  of  agriculture. 

Although  agriculture  is  in  reality  the  first  and 
most  important  of  all  human  occupations,  and  the 
foundation  of  all  others,  and  the  first  means  of  all 
human  existance,  all  other  legitimate  productive 
occupations  are  the  foundation  of  it.  It  is  the  first, 
yet  it  is  the  last,  whwh  can  be  fully  perfect.  The 
improvements  and  labors  of  individuals  in  all  pro- 
fessions and  sciences,  are  utterly  vain  and  nuga- 
tory, unless  the  condition  of  the  population  is  equal 
to  sustain  those  improvements  and  labors;  hence 
in  countries  where  rank  and  titles  are  yet  wor- 
shipped and  looked  up  to,  credit  is  given  for  many 
accomplished  and  created  results,  to  individuals, 
which  are  due  alone  to  the  condition  and  well  being 
of  the  public.  Discoveries,  and  the  developement 
of  science  and  knowledge,  are  not  made  so  much 
b^  superiority  of  intellect,  as  by  developed  pre- 
vious knowledge  arising  from  the  pre-existing  and 
existing  wants  of  society,  affording  a  guide  and 
due  to  them.  The  most  brilliant  Greek  or  Ro« 
mao  never  could  have  discovered  the  steam-engine, 
steam-boats,  coal-gas,  rail-roads,  &c.  &c.  &c.; 
they  had  no  previous  guiding  power,  influence 
and  knowledge,  to  lead  them  on  to  do  so.  Dis- 
coverers have  never  been  willing  to  admit  and  ac- 
knowledge this  influence  and  directing  power  over 
their  mimls;  credit  is  given  them  for  much  more 
merit  and  talent  than  thev  possess.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  fiill  effect  of  this  power  and  influence 
in  my  own  discoveries,  respecting  the  use  of 
weeds,  the  law  of  human  subsistence  and  occupa- 
tion., and  the  discovery  of  (as  I  believe)  the  true 
system  of  rotation  of  crops  consequent  to  them; 
and  the  discovery  of  the  true  cause  of  the  fly  in 
the  wheat,  the  worm  in  the  peach,  the  failure  of 
the  turnip  and  potatoe  crops,  the  true  system  of 


manuring,  &c.  &c.  My  knowledge  obtained  in 
England,  and  then  seeing  the  wants  and  state  of 
society  in  the  United  Statop,  made  the  develope- 
ment of  all  this  easy  and  cotisequetive.  I  have 
not  a  whit  more  talent  than  certain  other  men; 
they  had,  and  have,  no  more  talent  than  I  have; 
previous  certain  knowledge,  constitutional  organi- 
zation, and  existing  circumstances,  place  all  dis' 
coverers  upon  a  level. 

Socrates  and  Plato  would  have  been  fools  in 
conversation  and  knowledge  respecting  manufac- 
tures and  many  other  subjects,  with  the  most 
stupid  and  illiterate  cotton-spinner  in  Manchester! 

That  must  be  the  truest  and  best  system  of  ag- 
riculture: 

Which  requires  the  least  labor  comparatively 
anil  positively. 

Which  requires  the  least  additional  occasional 
labor.     (A  very  sure  test.) 

Which  returns  the  greatest  quantity  of  stocky 
grain,  material  for  clothing,  &c.  together. 

Which  furnishes  sufficient  manure  for  aZ/ the 

ffottng  grasseSf  the  corn,  turnips,  potatoes,  mil- 
er,  &c. 

Which  permits  all  the  crops  to  be  sown,  plant- 
ed and  harvested  in  due  season,  without  hurry^ 
and  with  the  least  additional  labor.  By  this  rule, 
the  surest  and  best,  much  of  the  agriculture  of 
Enffland  is  exceedingly  defective. 

Which  permits  the  greatest  quantity  of  stock 
and  produce  to  be  sold  without  creating  any  defi- 
ciency of  manure. 

Which  is  yearly  improving  and  increasing  the 
crops,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  and  without  es:* 
seniially  increasing  the  labor. 

Which  produces  improving  quality  as  well  aa 
quantity  of  produce. 

Which  diminishes  the  growth  of  weeds  with- 
out any  labor  being  expressly  and  exclusively  ap- 
plied for  their  destruction. 

Which  makes  the  crops  more  and  more  inde- 
pendent of  seasons,  and  proof  against  the  attacks 
of  insects. 

Which  returns  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
vegetable  matter  and  animal  manure  to  the  soil, 
without  at  all  curtaUing  the  sale  of  the  just  and 
due  proportions  and  quantities  of  produce,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  legitimate  wants  and  demands 
of  society.  If  sufficient  manure  cannot  be  made, 
either  the  crops  are  very  unduly  proportioned,  or 
they  are  still  deficient. 

In  short,  that  is  the  true  system  which  will  fur- 
nish food  to  all  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
man^s  subsistence,  as  he  is  organized  to  subsist. 
The  true  principles  of  agriculture  must  be,  and 
are,  in  accordance  with  that  law.  And  man's  or- 
ganization roust  be,  and  is,  in  accordance  with 
the  true  principles  of  the  law  of  the  production  of 
his  food;  and  the  law  of  his  occupation  roust  be 
and  is  in  accordance  with  both  these. 

GlBORGB  HeNBY    WaLKBB* 


From  the  Nantacket  Inquirar. 
PEAT. 

Peat  is  of  vegetable  origin,  aud  is  formed  in  cold, 
moist  situations,  where  vegetables  ma^  be  decom- 
posed without  putrefaction.  Hence,  m  the  torrid 
zone  it  is  never  found;  but  as  we  advance  north  it 
occurs,  and  on  the  borders  of  frigid  regions  it  is 
found  in  great  abundance;  a  cold  humid  atmos- 
phere being  peculiarly  favorable  to  its  generation. 
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Peal  is  composed  of  aquatic  plants,  such  as 
reeds,  rushes,  etc.,  but  a  species  ot  moss  (Sphaof- 
num  Palustre)  is  ffenerally  found  more  abundant 
than  any  of  the  former  class;  it  having  the  proper- 
ty of  sprouting,  and  continuJng  to  grow,  while  its 
roots  are  decaying. 

In  some  peat,  (as  is  the  case  with  our  own,) 
plants  are  found  with  their  organization  so  distinct, 
that  we  can  even  determine  their  species.  As  is 
«aid  in  one  of  the  Bridire water  Treatir^ps,  "thai 
we  may  almost  seize  nature  in  the  act  of  makinir 
i5oal  before  the  process  is  completed, '  so  it  may  be 
■said  in  regard  to  peat;  for  the  rud»^  fragments  of 
undecomposed  plants  we  trace  the  procees  to  per- 
fectly formed  peat,  where  a  complete  decomposi- 
tion has  taken  place;  and  from  thence  to  anthra- 
cite. 

There  is,  however,  a  slrikinn:  difference  be 
tween  the  |)eriods  in  which  the  veirefable  deposi- 
tions that  form  anthracite  and  peat  took  place. 

Grsologists  agree  in  assign  in  jr  the  epoch  to  be 
antediluvian  in  which  the  vegetable  deposits  that 
form  coal  were  made;  and  they  also  conclude,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  was  much  higher 
than  at  present;  for  fossil  ferns  are  found  in  coal 
formations,  of  the  astonishing  leneih  of  fitly  feet, 
and  other  plants  bear  the  same  ratio.  Now  plants 
^f  this  species  in  the  torrid  zone  are  foimd  to  ap- 

})roach  this  size  at  the  present  time;  but  coal  is 
bund  in  the  temperate  and  frisrid  zones— conse- 
quently, we  are  led  to  suppose,  that  a  higher  tem- 
perature once  existed  in  those  regions. 

But  peat  is  of  recent  origin,  as  may  be  shown 

4)y  the  following  facts.    In  Hatfield,  iSngland,  as 

in  many  other  places  in  Great  Britain,  Roman 

Toads  have  been  discovered  eight  feet  below  the 

"peat;  and  their  arms,  axes,  coins,  etc.  have  been 

found  in  the  same  situation,  showing  that  these 

peat  bogs  have  been  formed  since  the  invasion  of 

Caesar.    Nor  can  any  traces  of  the  great  forests 

iipokenof  by  this  general  in  his  ^Commentaries,'  be 

-discovered,  except  by  their  fragments,  which  are 

found  in  peat.    And  De  Lue  has  ascertained,  that 

the  very  positions  of  the  forests  spoken  of  by  Cse- 

fiar,  viz.  Herein ia,  Semana.  Ardennes,  and  others, 

^ure  now  occupied  by  peat-bogs. 

Afl  orders  were  given  by  Severua  and  other  Ro- 
man emperors,  to  destroy  all  the  forests  m  the 
conquered  provinces,  it  is  evident  why  the  re- 
mains of  these  once  majestic  tracts  are  found  im- 
bedded in  peal:  for  when  they  were  prostrated, 
their  trunks,  limbs  and  leaves,  would  check  a  free 
drainage  of  the  water  falling  fVom  the  atmosphere, 
and  also  prevent  in  some  measure  its  evaporation. 
Consequently,  a  decomposition  of  the  foliage  and 
branches  of  the  trees  would  commence — aquatic 
plants  would  spring  up,  and  decaying,  add  to  the 
mass  which  is  found  in  time  completely  to  envel- 
<ope  the  pristine  forests. 

An  occurrence  of  the  recent  formation  of  peat 
took  place  in  Roos-shire,  Eng.  During  a  violent 
«torm,  a  forest  was  overthrown,  and  in  fifty  years, 
the  people  dug  peat,  from  a  mass  occasioned  by 
this  overthrow. 

On  examining  some  of  the  peat  formations 
which  are  to  extensively  scattered  over  our  island, 
we  have  observed  large  stumps,  trunks,  and  limbs 
of  trees  completely  immured  in  peat.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  deposition  of  shrubs,  flags, 
and  other  plants,  which  we  find  but  partially  de- 
composed. 


After  this  formation  had  taken  place,  fl>re8t8 
sprang  up,  which  have  been  cut  down,  probably 
within  a  century,  and  their  fragments  have  aided 
in  fbrminor  our  peat  bogs,  which  are  now  discover- 
ed from  one  to  fourieeji  feet  in  depth.  Without 
doubt,  most  of  our  peat  formations  have  taken 
place  since  the  pristine  forests  were  deptroyed,  and 
are  comparatively  of  recent  origin.  We  will  fur- 
ther state  what  seems  a  curious,  but  is  a  well  as- 
certained fiict,  that  not  only  here,  but  wherever 
the  peat  is  discovered,  it  is  generally  found  to  oc- 
cupy the  position  of  ancient  forests.  For  in  most 
bogs,  stumps,  and  trunks  of  trees  are  found  sur^ 
rounded  by  peal,  while  their  roots  remain  in  their 
natural  position,  immured  in  clay,  or  some  other 
soil. 

In  some  countries,  peat  mosses  are  found  of  great 
extent.  One  mentioned  by  Dr.  Boate  on  the 
Shannon,  was  fifty  miles;  and  Blavier  speaks  of* 
one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  more  than  fifty 
leaijues  in  circumference. 

The  texture  of  peat  is  such,  that  it  abeorhs 
lar^e  quantities  of  water;  and  it  has  ollen  happen* 
I  ed,  when  boffs  were  very  much  swollen,  that  they 
have  burst  and  deluged  the  surrounding  country 
with  their  contents.  We  are  informed  by  Deguer 
that  the  remains  of  ships,  nautical  instrument*, 
and  oars,  have  been  found  in  many  of  the  Dutch 
niosses;  and  Gerard  in  his  history  of  the  valley  of* 
Somme,  mentions  that  in  the  lowest  tier  of  that 
moss,  a  boat  was  found  loaded  with  bricks,  proving 
ihat  these  morasses  were  at  one  period  navigable 
lakes,  and  arms  of  the  sea,  as  were  also  many  on 
the  coast  of  Picardy,  Ireland,  and  Friesland,  from 
which  soda  and  salt  are  procured.  "The  canoes, 
stone  hatchet',  and  stone  arrow  heads  found  in  peat 
in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  lead  to  similar 
conclusions." 

One  more  fact  in  relation  to  peat  is  worthy  of 
our  notice.  It  is  the  preservation  of  animal  sub- 
stances which  have  been  buried  in  it.  A  great 
many  instances  are  recorded,  which  go  to  prove 
this  property;  a  CeWy  however,  will  only  be  men- 
tioned. 

"In  June,  1717,  the  body  of  a  woman  was  found 
six  feet  deep,  in  a  peat  nioor  in  the  isle  of  Axhotin, 
in  Lincolnshire,  England.  The  antique  sandals 
on  her  feet  afforded  evidence  of  her  having  been 
buried  for  many  ages;  yet  her  nails,  hair,  and  skin 
&re  described  as  havin^r  shown  hardly  any  marks 
of  decay.  In  the  ^Philosophical  Transactions,'  we 
find  an  example  recorded  of  the  bodies  of  two  per- 
sons havin^r  been  buried  in  moist  peat,  in  Derby- 
shire, in  1674,  about  a  yard  deep,  which  were  ex- 
amined twenty-eight  years  and  nine  months  after- 
wards; the  color  of  their  skin  was  fair  and  natural, 
their  flesh  soft  as  that  of  persons  newly  dead."  At 
the  battle  of  Sol  way  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
(1542,)  when  the  Scotch  army  commanded  by 
Oliver  Sinclair  was  routed,  an  unfortunate  troop 
of  horse,  driven  by  their  fears,  plunged  into  Sol- 
way  morass,  which  instantly  closed  upon  them. 
The  tale  was  traditional,  but  it  is  now  authentica- 
ted; a  man  and  horse  in  complete  armor  having 
been  found  by  peat  diggers,  in  the  place  where  it 
was  always  supposed  the  event  had  happened. 
The  skeleton  of  each  was  well  preserved,  and  the 
different  parts  of  the  armor  easily  distinguished. — 
Obs^  on  Picturesque  Beauty,  1772. 
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For  tbe  Farmer'ii  llufUtttr. 
THE    WIRE   WORM. 

March  ISth,  1898. 

For  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  yean*,  our  crops  of 
com  have  been  nr.iterially  shortened,  and  especial- 
ly has  the  labor  of  raakinijf  iht*in  siand,  been  much 
increased,  by  the  attacks  ofa  small  worm,  not  un- 
aptly (from  its  size  and  Ibrni)  called  the  wire 
worm — by  some  called  the  web-worra.  This  lit- 
tle animal  lives  during  the  winter  in  the  pith  ol 
weeds  ;  especially  the  stick-weed,  and  has  been 
known  in  this  part  ol*  the  state  only  since  the  prac- 
tice of  enclosing  and  non-^razinsr.  I  can  remem- 
ber well  its  first  appearance.  It  is  not  the  cut- 
worm, so  injurious  to  newly  planted  tobacco  and 
youn^  cabbage  planis;  nor  does  it  work  its  injury 
in  the  same  way;  but  it  assails  the  corn  as  soon  as 
it  comes  up,  just  in  the  bud,  where  the  roots  and 
stalk  sprins;  out,  and  eats  hiio  the  bud;  not  always 
fliltrety  killing  the  plant — but  so  enfeebling  it  as 
to  render  it  worthless.  Every  one  remembers  how 
fatal  this  little  worm  proved  to  be  last  year;  and,  no 
doubt,  any  plan  proposed  to  avert  the  evil  will  be 
tried,  if  it  be  neither  expensive  nor  trouhleisome. 
Such  is  one  I  suggest  now,  viz : — simply  to 
steep  the  secd-com  twenty-four  hours  in  a  strong 
decoction  of  tobacco;  any  refuse  tobacoo,  or  even 
stalks,  will  answer.  Having  suffered  exceedin<;!y 
from  this  worm  last  year,  and  finding  that  two 
of  my  neighbors  did  not  suffer  at  all,  I  inquired 
the  cause,  and  was  informed  that  the  use  of  to- 
bacco juice  as  recommended  above  had  the  only 
assignable  cause  for  their  exemption  from  the  in- 
jtiry  so  deverely  felt  by  roe  and  many  others.  I 
understaod  from  them,  they  had  used  this  remedy 
Ibf  some  time,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  William 
Skipwith,  formerly  of  Cumberland  county,  whom 
I  had  long  known  as  a  good  cultivator;  and  whose 
land,  from  a  long  continued  system  of  enclosing 
and  not  grazing,  was  peculiarly  Ibul,  and  liable  to 
ir>jury  f»om  the  worm. 

One  of  the  numbers  of  your  Register,  some 
time  last  spring,  spoke  of  the  jjreat  injury  sustain- 
ed by  Mr.  Carter  of  Shirley,  li'om  this  or  a  simi- 
lar worm.  If  Mr.  Carter  will  use  the  preventive, 
I  propose,  and  it  should  prove  effectual,  I  shall 
be  well  rewarded  for  the  little  trouble  of  makinff 
this  communication,  by  the  reflection  that  he  has 
been  (however  inadequately)  rewarded  for  the 
great  benefits  he  has  conferred  on  agriculture,  both 
through  your  paper  and  by  his  example. 

Arator. 


From  Ur.  GnmvUle's  Report  to  UieThamei*  Improvement  Com- 

pany. 

OH  THK   VAI.rE  OF   HUMAN    EXCREMENTS  AS 

MANURE. 

This  very  question  having  been  submitted  a 
few  years  since  to  the  consideration  of  the  late 
Professor  Hembstadt,  of  Berlin,  by  the  Saxon  and 
Prussian  authorities,  who  were  desirous  to  apply 
the  contents  of  the  city  drains  and  cess-pools  to 
the  recovery  of  barren  and  sandy  lands,  in  the 
environs  of  Berlin  and  Dresden— that  eminent  ag- 
ricoitunst  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  other 
learned  men  and  practical  farmers,  a  series  of  ex- 
periments, which  were  carried  oo  for  a  great  length 


of  time,  and  were  varied  in  every  possible  way, 
in  order  lo  avoiti  all  eourceb  of  (allacy.  The  re- 
Rulis  of  those  experimenis,  Hembstadt  afterwards 
published,  and  they  led  to  extensive  agricultural 
operationp,  ail  ot*  which  proved  successful.  Profes- 
sor Scuiibler,  the  writer  of  the  most  esteemed  and 
certainly  inorft  able  •Treatise  on  Agronomia,'  or  the 
besi  mode  of  knowing  and  treating  every  species 
of  land,  repeated  and  added  to  the  experiments  of 
Hembstiuit,  from  which  he  obtained  alike  results. 
These  he  published  in  a  tabular  lorm.  which  has 
snice  passeii  into  the  hands  of  all  the  large  prac- 
tical farmers  in  Germany,  and  have  formed  ihe 
basis  of  instruction  on  manuring,  in  the  hands  of 
prolcKsorsof  ajrricullure,  whom  many  of  theconti- 
nen:al  governmentH  have,  with  infinite  advantage, 
established  in  institutions  purposely  formed  to  ots 
seminate  useful  and  practical  truths  in  the  art  of 
arming.  From  that  table  the  folio  wing  facts  may 
be  collected.  . 

If  a  given  quantity  of  land  sown,  and  without 
manure,  yields  three  times  the  seed  employed, 
then  the  same  quantity  of  land  will  produce 

6  times  the  quantity  of  sown,  when  manured 
with  old  herbage,  putrid  grass  oi;  leaves,  gar-n 
den  stuff,  &c. 

7  linicd  with  cow  dung, 

9  times  with  pigeon's  dung. 
10  limes  with  horse  dung, 
12  limes  with  human  urine, 
12  limes  with  goat's  dung, 
12  times  with  sheep's  dung,  and 
14  limes  with  human  manure,  or  bullock's  blood.^ 

But  if  the  land  be  of  such  quality  as  to  pro-. 
duce,  without  manure,  five  times  the  sown  quantity 
— then  the  horse  dung  manure  will  yield  fourteen,^ 
and  human  manure  niaeieeu  and  two-thirds  the 
tjown  quantity.  * 

In  addition  to  this  information,  it  was  ascertain- 
ed that  the  most  important  crops — those,  I  mean,. 
which  yield  most  profii — such  as  flax,  lor  example,, 
so  extensively  cultivated  in  both  Flanders,  can 
only  be  obtained  m  abundance,  and  of  the  finest 
quality,  by  emf>loying  human  manure. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  point  of  practical 
knowledge  in  this  matter,  put  forward  by  the  same 
great  authorities,  and  the  truth  of  which  was  alier- 
wards  confirmed  to  me  by  more  than  one  great 
farmer  in  East  Elanders,  is,  that  while  the  ma- 
nuring with  human  soil  has  produced  fourteen 
limes  the  quantity  sown,  where  horse  horse  dung 
has  yielded  ten — the  proportion  of  the  human  or- 
Flemish  manure  employed,  was  to  that  of  the 
horse  dung,  as  one  to  five  only;  so  that  with  one 
ton  of  the  Flemish,  a  larger  produce  is  obtained, 
than  with  five  tons  of  staole  manure.  These  in- 
disputable truths  being  once  ascertained,  let  us 
see  how  they  would  work  practically  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  England  a  ton  of  good  stable  manure  sells 
for  five  shillings.  Now  an  acre  of  arable  land  in 
an  ordinary  elate  of  cultivation  in  England,  is  ma- 

•  It  is  curious  how  this  corresponds  with  one  of  the 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Burrows,  an  intelligent 
Norfolk  farmer,  who  received  the  gold  medal  from  the 
Society  of  Arts,  for  them.  On  four  acres  of  broad- 
cast wheat,  Mr.  Burrows  obtained  14  quarters  and  a 
fraction  of  wheat,  hoving  emploped  one  quarter  as 
seed.  Had  he  manured  his  land  with  Flemish  ma- 
nure, instead  of  14  quarters,  he  would  have  obtained^ 
19  2-3  quarters  for  the  one  he  employed. 
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nured  with  20  tons  of  horse  or  stable  dung  every 
fourth  year,  accordinif  to  Professor  Coventry,  and 
consequently  entails  Hn  expenditure  of  £5  in  that 
year.  It  then  produces  ten  times  the  qunntity  of 
wheat  sown.  But  an  acre  of  the  same  land,  sim- 
ilarly sown,  and  manured  with  Flemish  manure, 
would  require  only  four  tons  of  it;  and  entail,  al 
the  price  we  have  fixed  for  that  manure,  an  ex- 
pense of  £2  Ss.  h  would,  then,  produce  four- 
teen times  the  quantity  of  wheat,  sown. 

Supposing  the   produce  of  the  acre  manured 
with  horse  or  stable  duni;  to  be  five  quarters  of 
wheat,  t  and  sell  (or  £  15,  that  of  the  acre  ma- 
nured with  Flemish  manure,  will  be  seven  quar- 
ters, and  sell  tor  £21. 

The  end  of  this  comparative  farming  operation 
therefore  would  be, 

1st,  a  saving  in  manure,  £2  12s.  per  acre, 
2nd,  a  surplus  produced,  £6    Os.  do.    in  money, 

Total  £8  12s.  per  acre. 

A  sum  which  the  employment  of  the  Flemish 
manure  would  put  into  the  pocket  of  the  farmer, 
above  the  larorest  numerical  result  he  can  obtain 
by  his  mode  of  cultivation.  Thus  far  as  to  his 
private  interest;  but  in  this  operation  the  public 
would  also  be  a  o^^iner,  inasmuch  as  by  means  of 
it,  two  more  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre  would  be 
sent  into  the  market — a  circumstance,  which  in 
the  year  1832,  would  have  prevented  the  neces- 
sity of  importing  into  this  country  463.502  quar- 
ters of  foreign  wheat,  as  appears  from  a  return 
made  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1833. 

But  even  this  marvellous  result  of  Flemish  ma- 
nun'n^,  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  lands,  falls  into 
insi<?nificance,  when  compared  to  that  which  it 
yields  when  applied  to  other  cultivations,  the  pro- 
duce of  which,  as  I  ascertained  by  minute  person- 
al inquiries  at  some  of  the  largest  farming  estab- 
lishments in  Belgium,  instead  of  being  nine  only, 
above  the  ondinary  produce,  as  before  mentioned, 
rises  as  high  as  12,  15,  20  and  even  40  per  ar- 
pent.  The  same  may  be  said  of  it,  when  applied 
to  lands  completely  barren,  and  which,  having 
been  oriffinally  rented  for  one  florin  the  arpent, 
have,  in  the  course  of  four  years,  been  improved, 
through  Flemish  manuring,  into  an  easy  rent  of 

t  Tnis  is  assuming  a  mast  favorable  return,  since  I 
find  in  a  report  on  the  "Altotments,"  in  the  paKsb  of 
Missenden,  (as  a  fact  of  which  they  seem  proud)  that 
the  land  would,  under  the  plough,  in  an  average  year, 
produce  only  20  bushels  or  wheat,  or  2J  quarters;  and 
even  Mr.  Burrows,  in  his  first-rate  experiment  of  four 
acres  of  drilled  wheat,  obtained  no  more  than  sixteen 
quarters  and  three  bushels,  making  four  quarters  and 
less  than  one  bushel  per  acre.  Now  I  have  it  in  my 
notes,  taken  under  the  distation  of  Mr.  Smet,  a  great 
farmer  in  East  Flanders,  that  a  measure  of  wheat  land 
corresponding  to  an  English  acre,  manured  with  Flem- 
ish manure,  produced  last  year  7}  sacks  of  wheat  of 
the  best  quality.  The  sack  contains  four  measures 
each,  weighing  180  lbs.  of  16  ounces;  consequently 
there  ^rew  upon  that  acre  5,400  lbs.  of  wheat.  Where- 
as, takmg  the  Winchester  bushel  of  wheat  to  weigh 
60  lbs.;  the  acre  of  wheat  land  among  the  **  Allot 
ments*'  at  Missend<>n,  produced  only  1,200  lbs.  and 
the  experiment  of  Mr.  Burrows  1,980  lbs.;  while  ad- 
mitting even  my  assumption  of  five  qiiaiters  to  be  cor- 
rect, the  acre  in  England  would  yield  no  more  than 
2,400  lbs.,  being  less  than  the  ball  of  the  Flemish 
produce. 


30  florins  per  arpent.  Examples  of  this  sort  are 
numerous,  and  many  such  were  furnished  me  by 
the  authorities  at  Brussels,  La  Haye,  Rotterdam^ 
and  Berlin. 


From  the  St.  Loais  Bulletin. 
THB   RAFT   IN   BED   RIVER. 

The  obstruction  originally  occupied  a  space  of 
upwards  of  two  hundred  miles;  and,  there  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  it  has  exisied  tor  ages  before 
the  discovery  of  the  country,  while  its  banks  ex- 
hibit indubitable  proof,  that  it  once  extended  not 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  confluence  of  that  river 
with  the  Mississippi.  The  annual  increasement 
has  been  estimated  at  two  miles;  and  once  (brmed^ 
the  serpentine  course  of  the  stream  forbids  all  pos- 
sibility of  removal,  except  by  artificial  measures, 
or  the  slow  process  of  decay.  In  some  places  the 
raft  is  condensed  to  an  astonishing  depih,  and 
forms  what  is  called  "the  sunken  raft:"  a  single 
strong  log  removed  will  sometimes  liberate  hun- 
dreds. The  rail  region  may  now  be  considered 
under  three  divisions;  that  from  which  the  rafl  is 
entirely  removed,  extending  140  miles  from  the 
commencement;  that  in  which  the  rafl  is  cut  up 
and  pulled  m  pieces,  and  not  floated  off— for  which 
nothing  is  wanted  but  a  strong  current,  which 
must  immediately  take  place — 33  mUes  in  extent; 
and  that,  lastly,  which  has  not  yet  been  com- 
menced. The  water  expelled  from  the  channel 
by  the  rail  into  the  lakes,  parallel  to  the  banks  as 
the  obstruction  is  removed,  turns  and  deepens  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
rafl  there  is  little  or  no  current.  This  has  added 
much  to  the  labor  in  romoving  the  obstruction; 
and  many  of  the  logs  removed,  have  floated  back 
subsequently  by  a  rise  in  the  JMississippi.  The 
removal  now  of  a  few  yards  of  solid  raft  causes  a 
fall  of  eighteen  inches  above  it,  and  a  rise  six  feet 
below.  There  remains  only  about  four  miles  of 
the  rafl  to  be  removed,  and,  when  the  channel  is 
once  clear,  the  current  will  b^  powerful  and  deep, 
and  the  banks  on  either  side  will  be  lofty  and  firm. 
Capt.  Shneve  declares,  that  all  can  be  accomplish- 
ed in  three  months,  after  a  suitable  appropriation 
from  Congress  is  made. 

The  magnitude  of  this  undertaking,  and  the  re- 
sults whicli  must  ensue  from  its  accomplishment, 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  more  than  2,000  miles  above  the 
rail,  and  through  a  region  unrivalled  in  fertility 
Though  now  thinly  settled,  it  is  rapidly  populating 
— hundreds  await  the  removal  of  the  rail  as  a 
signal  for  entering  the  country — and  all  its  vast 
resources  and  natural  wealth  must  soon  be  devel- 
oped. The  result  of  this  undertaking  once  in- 
volved in  doubt,  as  well  as  the  permanent  advan- 
tages which  must  ensue,  arc  no  longer  problema- 
tical. The  indefatigable  industry,  the  untiring 
enterprise — the  indomitable  perseverance,  and  the 
enlarged  and  truly  scientific  designs  of  Capt.  M  * 
Shrieve,  the  projector  and  accomplisher  of  this 
noble  national  work,  can  never  be  estimated  be- 
yond their  merits.  His  history  is  identified  with 
that  of  the  empire  of  the  west;  and  his  fame  will 
endure  so  long  as  the  magnificent  streams  with 
which  his  name  is  associated,  shall  continue  to  roll 
on  their  volumed  waters  to  the  deep. 
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joiimstonb's  ^trbatihc  on  draining)  bmbakkmevtb,' &c.. 
( Continued,  from  page  728,  of  Vol.  V,  and  concluded.) 
Plate  XIX.    Implements  for  draining— described  or  referred  <o,  in  preceding  pages  (f  the  Tr#c<ft«. 

PARTS  AND  APPENDAOEB  OF  THE  AUOXSS. 

Iron  Kejr* 


Doable  Wooden  Handle,  having  an  iron  plate  on  both  tideS) 
to  atrenfthen  the  hole  for  the  roda. 


HM{f0 


Aoger  and  ahell,  1  foot,  6  inchea. 


troi  kif  Handle. 


Rod— 4  feet  long. 


Ohiael  feead  with  ateel. 


Inatminent  for  deaning  the  ahell  of  the  Anger. 


Punch  with  ateel  point. 


OTHER   IMPLEMENTS  FOR   DRAINING. 
Wooden  apade  for  peat  aoUa.  Upper  draining  apade . 


ftockMB  ahoval,  with  edgea  tamed  up. 


Draining  spade  poinled  af  the  end. 


Bcoop  for  imoothing  and  cleaning  out  the  bottom  of  the 

drains. 


ItoEHaHHi 
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Platb  XX.    Setiitma  rtprumting  tht  Mod*  nf  filling  the  eariou*  kindt  of  cootred  jDratn;  Ifc. 


I  Loom  msnld  thnirr 


ITtain  Hd  innntd  9  Inehci  etiJck. 
iSound  ludnonu,  one  foot tliiek 


Bruibmmd  lild 


••  UUtn  opcD.  wlOcb  !•  one  foai  8  iZ 


Thin  »wJ  InTerted,  nnw,  beuli, 
Bauiid  \,bA  iinnn,  otainotiar 
FlMMoneot  rgver,  i  in,  Uilek. 
TriatwuUr  Dprainc  oTB  at  B  Ul 

I  Lud  (tnia,  ftc.  umt  u  itor*. 

QJ^7      jTiUnfalar,  or  cm^id  epmlni 
^W       '  ef  8  or  e  loobaa. 


Wps,  or  openlsf 

I  fnnf  iS"*ft  M"- 

<  loot.  Wld«    41  rtoBj. 


■  looald  or  fiml,  t  ibn. 


Ctar  inrnped  ||  s 


i*P,  >iid  jii- 


Tha  dejilhaf  tka  (bora  Dniwit  nwul]'  iliree fe«i, bol u  itas  utn 

/'raining'  Brida. 


~  8iD.  •dwlibihieai^ 

■Imr  mpiq,  Ud 
looitiDdliiaUf. 

1  of  iIh  (Ml  maf  teqnln,  ihc  dapth  ntj  be  Don  « 


wmL\ 


2  in-    6  inchts.    1  in. 
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ON  ExMfiANKMENTS. 

Introduclion, 

The  object  of  these  introduciory  observations 
is,  to  show  the  importtmce  of  embankments,  in 
all  situations  where  practicable,  by  pointing  out 
the advantajres  to  be  gained — the  losses  sustained 
by  want  of  them — the  caupes  that  produce  these 
losses — and  the  necessity  and  means  of  preventing 
them. 


posed  to  injury  from  them,  in  several  ways:  by 
the  banks  being  broke  down,  and  the  soil  carried 
away;  the  crop  injured,  and  sometimes  swept  off 
in  time  of  floods;  and  from  the  rivers,  when  swell- 
ed with  rain,  flowing  back  into  the  channels  and 
streams  that  conduct  the  water  from  the  upper 
irrounds  into  them,  these  smaller  streams  are  also 
made  to  overflow  their  banks,  and  do  similar  in- 
jury. From  the  nature  of  iis  soil,  its  situation 
and  climate,  such  land  i«  more  productive  than  any 
The  object  and  advantajrcs  of  embanking  are  f^^['    To  secure  its  produce,  therelbre,  is  of  the 


two-fold  :—/Vrsf,  to    defend  and  protect  useful 

land,  exposed  to  encroachment  from  the  sea  and 

from  rivers,  where  the  water,  in  high  tides,  and  in  ,  ri,     n  •    • 

time  of  floods,  commits  ravages  upon  the   hanks,  I  ^°"*?!T,  '^    .''*/,?'"» 

by  undermining  and  carrying  away  the  earth  and    ["ark^blelor  imelhgei 

•oil,  and  by  overflowing  and  inundating  the  low 

ground  adjacent.     Secondhf,  to  reclaim  from  the 

«ea,  and  from  large  rivers,  an  acquisition  of  ground, 

where  the  same  may  be  gained  without  future 

Ttk,  and  at  an  expense  to  be  repaid  by  the  value 

of  the  land  so  acquired. 

Every  one  knows,  that  in  Holland,  the  works 
of  this  kind  that  have  been  accomplished  are  al- 
most incredible;  and  are  a  proof  of  what  human 
industry  is  capaple,  when  its  exertions  are  called 
into  action,  and  when  self-protection  and  interest 
are  the  objects  in  view. 

In  England,  also,  the  valuable  territorj'  that 
has  been  acquired  by  means  of  embanking,  is 
well  known;  particularly  in  the  fens  and  low- 
lands of  Lincolnshire.  Cambridgeshire,  Yorkshire. 
Cheshire,  &c  and  lately  in  Wales.  In  these, 
and  in  several  other  English  districts,  some  hun- 
dred thousands  of  acres  have  been  recovered  from 
the  sea,  and  from  rivers. 


first  importance. 

From  the  general  advantages  attending  em- 
bankments, itseems  just  to  conclude,  that  in  a 

whose  mhabitants  are  re- 
gence,  and  for  their  spirit  of  en- 
terprise, and  where  agricultural  improvements 
have  attracted  such  general  attention,  embank- 
ments, on  a  large  and  comprehensive  scale,  would 
no  longer  remain  neglected;  especially  when  so 
great  an  acquisition  might,  by  their  means,  be 
added  to  the  productive  territory  of  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  indolence,  and 
seeming  aversion  that  apf>ears,  respecting  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  that  might  be  trained  by  embank- 
ing; yet  there  are  many  intelligent  and  public- 
spirited  individuals  in  both  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
posse^ssing  property  capable  of  this  improvement, 
who  are  fully  sensible  of  its  advantages,  and  have 
already  had  the  advice  of  professiunal  men  res- 
pecting it.  By  this  means,  they  can  form  a  judg- 
ment wheiherthe  acquiring  a  large  addition  to 
*heir  estates  in  ths  manner,  is  an  object  of  pru- 
dence, or  one  adequate  to  the  expense  attend- 
ing it. 

In  attempting  to  mark  out  the  causes  of  this  gen- 


In  Scotland,   little  has  yet  been  acquired  from  ^^al  neglect  or  indolence,  it  is  impossible  to  join 

;  but  a  great  deal  has  ?''l^.  ^^"•*:  ^'^^/'^V'''^''.  ^''''^'*''^' *?  ^''^''^      *^'t® 


the  sea  by  embankment;  but  a  great  ».vct,  ^,.j.^   -    ...         •  •_      i.    l  xi.-  l        i  •_ 

beendof^in  preventing  inundation,  and  by  pro-  K^!'^''*?'  ^"^  ^^'^^^  this  country  has  always  ob- 
tectinff  useful  land  from  the  influx  of  hi-h  tides,  '^'"^^.^  ^"PP'  ^^  ^'?'"  ^\'?^^>  «»'  ^^^^^^  ?^"«''^'  l"?" 
and  from  the  overflowing  and   ravages  *  of  lar^e    Pf^^^'^"  ^'  security  which  may  have  prevailed  m 

that  respect.    There  is  no  instance  in  which  in- 
dividuals were  ever  found  to  be  guided  by  such 


civers.  On  the  western  coa<t  of  Scotland,  and  in 
thcHebridean  Isles,  some  acquisitions  have  al- 
ready been  made;  but  it  is  calculated,  that  above 
5!0,000  acres  still  remain  to  be  reclaimed  from  the 
sea;  and  along  the  shores  of  the  whole  northern 
part  of  the  island,  in  the  bays,  and  at  the  entrance 
■of  large  rivers,  and  likewise  by  the  side  of  lakes, 
immense  tracts  still  remain  under  the  power  of 
water.  There  is  reason  also  to  believe,  that  ma- 
ny thousand  acres  in  the  bays  of  Wigion,  Kin- 
cardine, Aberlady,  Kirkcudbri«iht,  &c.  could  be  I 
embanked  at  a  reasonable  expense.  It  may  be 
fiirther  noticed,  thai  there  is  scarcely  a  river  in  all 
the  country,  that  flows  through  flat  land,  which, 


general  and  distant  considerations  of  policy  in 
their  private  conduct.  Every  mnn  is  sufficiently 
anxious  to  secure  the  harvest  of  his  labor,  and  to 
protect  his  lands  from  encroachment;  as  well  as 
readily  disposed  to  adopt  any  measure,  that  offers 
a  fair  prospect  of  territorial  acquisition;  and  it  is 
folly  to  imagine,  that  his  endeavors  will,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  be  increased  by  any  impres- 
sion of  what  the  country-  minht  either  sufl*erfrom 
his  negligence,  or  gain  by  his  enterprise. 

Perhaps  a  more  immediate  cause  of  the  inatten- 
tion to  embankments  may  be  found  in  the  gene- 


or  sweeping  away  the  harvest  they  hive  reared!  I  ^™  ^^^  ^'^7  ?L  ^^^  "''''''"^'  ""^^a'     ^^'^ 

On  the  rivers  Fonh,  Tav,  Spey,  Don,  Be^u\y,r^^'';^'''^T'uV^?^''^^u^T^^ 

-        —  .    -.  '.     •'•.•''.        »-._..?»   capes  hazard,  that  attends embankraentson  an  ex- 


Cree,  Nith,  Carron,  and  several  others  of  inferior 
note,  many  thousand  acres  have  already  been  re- 
covered and  protected;  but  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  same  way,  as  will  be  more  particulariy 
noticed  in  the  sequel.  * 
Land,  situated  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  is  ex 


tensive  scale,  and  particulariy  those  against  the 

-sea,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  n  want  of  capital 

must  have  operated  more  severely  against  this, 

than  any  other  branch  of  rural  improvement.    At 

the  same  time,  a  great  deal  must  be  attributed  to 

2J  j  the  inattention  of  landed  individuals  to  their  pro- 

•  The  tuthor,  not  beinsr  80  well  acquainted  with  the;  P«»^y;  ^o  a  narrow  jealousy  of  the  prosperity  of 

bsys  and  shores  of  the  Endisb  coast,  dofs  not  bike  |  tenants  ;  and  to  a  want  of  co-operation  ainoi^ 

iato  eslcoUtkm  what  may  be  reclaimed  by  embank- 1  adjoining  proprietors,  arising  from  opposite  views 

ssBli  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  I  of  interest,  or  difi'erent  feelings  of  enterpise. 


so 
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it  is,  however,  to  be  hoped,  that  as  a^rnculture 
is  every  day  becoming  a  more  favorite  object  of 
pursuit — that  as  proprietors  are  now  in  general 
bestowing  more'  attention  to  the  improvement  ot' 
iheir  estates  than  formerly,  and  of  course  imbilj- 
ing  more  just  ideas  of  thipgSt  that  the  system  of 
embankment  will  be  as  generally  adopted,  as, 
from  its  importance,  it  meriis. 

If  a  law  to  regulate  common  drainage  should 
ever  oome  under  the  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
ture, as  has  been  pointed  out  and  recommended  in 
the  Section  on  'Obstacles  to  Praining;'  one,  repect- 
ing  general  embankments^  would  also  be  an  object 
of  no  less  importaace  to  their  nation. 


In  the  course  of  this  Treatise,  various  situations 
will  be  mentioned,  both  where  successful  embank- 
ments have  been  made,  and  where  others  are 
practicable;  with  such  directions  for  executing  the 
different  kinds  of  aea-dikes  and  water-banks,  *  as 
may  be  applicable  to  them ;  and  such  drawings, 
including  plans  and  sections,  as  will  explain  their 
ibrm  and  construttion,  accoitling  to  the  situation, 
the  extent  of  ground  they  are  to  defend,  and  the 
pressure  of  water  they  are  required  to  resist. 


PART  I. 

BMBANKMK9T8   OH   SEA-SHORBS. 
SECTION  I. 

On  defending  shores  from  the  encroachment  of  the 
sea;  and  protecting  land  upon  the  coast  from  in- 
undation by  the  overflowing  of  high  tides. 

Embankments,  or  (perhaps  more  properly) 
bulwarks,  for  preventing  encroachments  by  tne 
sea,  are,  in  most  cases,  both  diflicult  and  ex- 
pensive in  the  execution,  and  oiVeh  precarious 
in  point  of  permanency.  The  power  of  water, 
when  violently  agitated,  is  not  easily  resisted;  and 
when  the  sea  is  to  be  contended  with,  the  means 
for  repelling  it  must  be  of  the  strongest  and  most 
effectual  kind,  fiarriers  for  this  purpose  require 
to  be  constructed  with  care  and  stability;  as  many 
circumstances  occur  to  obstruct  their  execution, 
i^nd  to  overturn  the  work  when  completed. 

The  sea  may  commit  injury  upon  the  land  in 
two  ways : — By  breaking  down  and  encroaching 
upon  the  coast,  when  too  perpendiculariy  elevated 
above  its  level,  and  composed  of  loose,  sof>,  and 
penetrable  materials;  and,  by  overflowing  land 
upon  the  shore,  which,  from  its  low  situation,  is 
liable  to  be  inundated  by  high  tides. 

It  Is  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to 
poiqt  out  the  proper  modes  of  guarding  against,  and 
protecting  from  its  ravages,  such  parts  of  the 
coast  where  the  soil  is  valuable,  and  where  it  is 
carried  away  or  injured  by  the  sea  at  high  tides. 

That  water,  when  violently  agitated,  can  more 
easily  be  resisted,  by  yielding  gently  to  its  influ- 
ence, than  by  directly  opposing  its  impulse,  is  so  far 
consistent  with  truth,  that  it  should  always  be 
kept  m  view,  in  every  operation,  where  that  pow- 
erful agent  is  to  be  managed.    According  to  this 


*  Distinctive  terms,  as  used  in  Scotland.    In  Eng- 
(and,  all  go  under  the  general  aame  of  Cmbankments. 


principle,  it  happens,  that  where  the  beach  is  low^ 
the  pea  is  generally  found  rather  to  recede  from 
the  land,  than  to  encroach  upon  it,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  shore  is  steep,  the  sea  makes 
encroachment?  upon  the  land,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  barrier  that  opposes  iu 
Rock  may  remain  impenetrable  for  ages;  and  al- 
though immense  masses  are  sometimes  overturn^ 
ed  by  the  fury  of  extraordinary  tides,  and  the  in- 
cessant beating  of  the  waves  against  it,  yet  tbe- 
progress,  in  such  cases,  is  slow  and  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, fiut,  where  the  sea  is  bounded  by  per- 
pendicular clifl's  of  clay,  or  penetrable  mould,  in- 
termixed with  loose  stones,  its  ravages  are  more 
rapid,  and  the  effect  of  one  furious  tide  oAen  oc- 
casions very  serious  damage.  This  is  particularly 
the  case,  with  that  part  of  the  shore  on  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  both  below  and  above  Newhaven,  and 
to  the  east  of  Leith.  The  artiflcial  barriers, 
both  of  stone,  and  those  of  wood  and  stone,  that 
have  been  erected  at  these  places,  have  failed  to 

f)rovide  security,  by  their  being  too  perpendicular- 
y  constructed,  and  improperly  founded.  The 
general  mode  that  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  to 
stop  the  progress  of  encroachment,  in  these  end  in 
similar  cases,  is,  to  construct  a  bulwark  of  stone, 
in  front  of  the  bank,  laying  the  si  ones  above  one 
another,  to  the  height  of  ttie  adjoinmg  surface,  as 
carefully  as  possible,  and,  forming  such  a  slope, 
as  to  give  them  security.  This  bulwark  is  liable 
to  be  derancred,  and  of\cn  destroyed,  by  one  or 
other  of  the  following  circumstances,  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  whole.  First,  where  property  is 
divided,  and  when  one  individual  fortifies  his  share, 
and  those  on  one  or  both  sides  of  him  neglect  to 
do  the  same,  the  bulwark  is  thus  exposed,  at  one 
or  both  ends,  and  the  fury  of  the  sea  acting  upon 
it  at  these  open,  unguarded  points,  soon  brings  it 
to  destruction.  Secondly,  where  this  may  not  be 
the  case,  and  the  bulwark  may  extend  along  the 
whole  line  of  exposed  bank,  the  waves,  when  the 
sea  is  violently  agitated,  ascend  the  inclined  plane, 
and  as  they  return  with  still  greater  force,  this  body 
of  water,  rushing  over  the  stones  like  a  cascade, 
forcibly  displaces  them,  and  the  whole  bulwark  is 
m  time  hurled  down.  Thirdly,  the  water  thrown 
up,  finds  its  way  between  the  stones  and  the  bank 
at  top,  at  the  place  where  they  unite,  and  there 
scoops  out  the  earth  from  behind  them,  by  which 
means,  the  stones,  thus  exposed,  are  soon  brought 
down  by  the  agitation  of  the  tide,  and  dashing  of 
the  waves.  In  order,  therefore,  to  render  such 
kinds  of  bulwark  invulnerable,  the  base  should  be 
broader,  the  slope  greater,  and  the  building  should 
be  so  high,  as  to  be  above  the  reach  of  any  extra- 
ordinary tide.  And,  as  a  further  security  to  the 
bulwark,  the  most  effectual  expedient  that  can  be 
adopted  is,  to  drive  piles  into  the  shore  m  front  of 
it,  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves.  Of  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  barrier,  a  very  strong  example  is 
given  by  Mr.  Beatson,  in  his  ^Observations  on  Em- 
bankments:'— "Some  yeans  ago,"  he  says,  "  when 
I  was  on  duty  as  an  engineer  at  a  fort  near  Ports- 
mouth, built  on  a  point  of  land  much  exposed  to 
the  sea,  the  waves  made  such  havoc,  that  the 
walls  on  that  tide  were  constantljr  giving  way, 
although  built  in  the  mostsubstaniial  manner,  and 
having  bulwarks  of  large  heavy  stones  bestdes, 
to  protect  the  foundation;  however,  all  would  not 
do — those  bulwarks  were  soon  knocked  to  pieces, 
and  several  times  the  wall  itself.    At  length,  it 
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wm  ])ni|H>scil  lo  ilrive  a  number  ol'  piles,  uhoui 
Umv  lo  filiy  ynr'lp  IW'm  ihe  lor.  Those  piles 
wpre iWPlve  or  filiffii  im-he«in  i!ii»meier,  uiid  <lri- 
Tpn  in  about  one  tliHitirrer  trom  earli  otiier,  nearly 
in  «  wniiffhi  line,  pHmliel  to  iJie  whI!  wliere  the 
wa»es  ilid  mt  much  diiniasre.  They  were  driven 
into  (he  iCTounii  iviih  ti  pile  engine,  lill  |>erJi!ctIy 
firm,  |ierhn(iH  eiuhror  nine  leei  ileep,  hihI  ahoiii 
two  feel  of  ihe  lopgf  them  leli  above  the  level  ol 
hi{;h' water  mark. 

•'Altenhii'  WBK  <!onp,  ihe  walls  rereiveil  no  fur- 
ther injury,  ihesfiace  between  the  pilei  and  the 
fim being  hIwrvb  (lerlerily  timooth,  however,  tem- 
pestuous Ihe  witveB  might  be  without." 

Fiff.  I.  ol*PlaiP.  I.  is  Hseoiion  of  such  a  bulwark, 
showms  Ihe  naiurnt  pprrifndiculnr  fare  of  the 
«hore,  and  how  ihe  same  should  be  pIo|ted,  so  as 
to  resint  ihe  impression  of  ihe  water  moel  effectu- 
ally. That  ponii>n  of  the  bank  marked  A,  should 
be' removed,  and  phirnd  in  Ihp  anviiltir  point  at  B, 
80  aa  to  form  a  graduulty  inclined  plane,  lo  be 


raced  with  stone  or  lurt;  as  hiirh  ae  ihe  point  C,  or 
na  I'm  ub  D.  il  htirh  lidef  rench  thai  mark. 

Where  it  may  be  too  eicpenaive  to  procure  stone 
of  ihc proper  Ibrm  and  size,  and  where  ihe  Ibrce  of 
ihe  tide  is  nol  exiraordinarilv  ffreai,  hy  |hving  Ihe 
liice  of  the  biujk  a  zrealer  ilegree  ol  slope,  small 
stones,  broke  like  those  used  lor  meiailinn  roails, 
coarse  (rmvel,  or  broken  brick,  may  hp  spreaii 
upon  ihe  Huliice,  ahoul  a  foot  thick;  which,  if  well 
heaien  down,  will  make  a  sate  and  durabln  fence. 
Brushwood,  also,  spresd  on  the  lace  of  ihe  hank, 
and  well  lasieneddown  wiihhooked  pegs,  iaibund 
'o  answer  well,  when  properly  done  at  firsi,  and 
carelully  attended  lo.  These  last  meihnds  hava 
been  practised  on  ihe  banks  of  the  Carron  M 
GrarifTcmouth,  and  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently 
well.  •     The  wood  is  subject  lo  decay,   and   re- 


in tbe  properly  of  Loid 


Platr  I.     Seeliona  of  Sea  Dikes,  and  Embantmenta. 


jr/ff^ 


Fig.  2— A.  Surfaee  covered  with  tnrf  01 

B,  gown  with  grass  seeds. 

C,  Stake  and  nee. 
E,  Back  drain. 
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quires  to  be  frequently  renewed;  but  where  it  can 
easily  be  procureti,  the  expense  is  not  threat. 

This  much  may  suffice  for  ihe  first   branch  of 
this  Section.     It   is  now  necessary  to  uive  some 
directions  respectin<Lr  the  embankment  ol'  such  low 
parts  of  the  coast,  as  are  subjerted  to  inumiution, 
by  the  flowing  of  hi<jrh  tidt»s.     Tlie   laiui   here  al- 
luded to  is  not  those  bare  shores  that  are  only  lelt 
dry  at  low  water,   but  ihe  flat  links,  salt-marshes, 
or  sea-greens  (as  i hey  are  vuriouply  called),  com- 
posed of  an  accumulation  of  depoi«itCil  muil  of  a 
rich  quality,  formed  partly  of  the  soil   washed 
down  from  the  U|»per  grounds,  and  parily  of  such 
substances  as  are  thrown  towards  the  land  by  the 
tide.     As  these  soils  and  substances  accumulate, 
the  surface  riseiJ  so  much  in  hciirhr,  as  only  to  be 
flooded  by  the  highest  spriii<j-ti.|ps.     Such  have' 
origmally  been  the  rich  carst*s  on  the  rivers  Forth, 
Tay,  and  others,  where,  by  embankment,  and  the 
gradual  increase  of  soil  by  cultivation  and  manure, 
these  extensive  tracts  are  new  become  the  most 
valuable  and  productive  land  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom.    The  first  thing  to  be  observed,  in  em- 
bankments of  this  kind,  is,  to  ascertain  the  exact 
height  of  the  highest  flood-tides,  so  that  the  em- 
bankment be  raised,  at  least  two  f^et  above  what 
these  may  ever  approach  to.     When  this  is  done, 
the  level  must  be  taken,  and  stakes  fixed  to  the 
proper  height,  along  the  whole  line  to  be  embank- 
ed.   Two  frames  of  wood,  ol  the  exact  form  of 
the  bank,  should  be  made,  and  set  up  at  the  dis- 
/taQee  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  each  other,  ex- 
,fleti^  an  the  same  level,  to  guide  and  direct  the 
f  height  and  dimensions  of  its  construction;  and  the 
,8ame  IcvjbI  must  be  kept  throughout  the  whole 
.line.    This  IS  more  requisite  than  in  the  case  of 
riviers,  that  have  a  descent  in  their  current,  and 
.  where  the  height  of  the  bank  is  regulated  bv  the 
fall  of  the  steam;  for  the  surface  of  the  sea- water. 
J>ein^  all  on  a  level,  the  top  of  the  embankment 
requires  to  be  exactly  parallel  to  the  horizon,  wilh- 
out  a  rise  or  declension  in  any  part. 

As  the  pressure  of  the  water  upon  an  embank- 
ment against  the  tide,  is  diflferent  trom  that  in  the 
,, current  of  a  river,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  it  so 
straight,  or  of  that  uniform  smoothnesfi,  which  is 
requisite  where  a  running  stream  is  to  glide  along 
the  side  of  it.    It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  give 
.it  such  turns  and  windings,  or  to  embrace  allthe 
.points  and  indentures  of  the  verge  next  the  wa- 
ter, which  would  lengthen  its  course,  and  increase 


See  Fig.  2.  of  Plate  I.  Where  the  foundation  is 
firm  and  solid,  the  natural  earth  of  the  ground  where 
it  is  erected  may  be  employed;  and  wifl  answer  per- 
fectly well  for  the  body  of  the  bank,  and  for  the  in- 
ner flurlace  likewise;  and  where  the  pressure  or 
force  of  tlift  water  is  not  very  violent,  ihe  slope  next 
it  may  be  formed  ot'  the  same  materials.  But  in 
cases  where  the  tb.ce  of  the  tide  and  waves,  by 
its  exposure  to  strong  winds,  operates  more  vio- 
lently against  the  bank,  the  outer  slope  should  be 
l<)rmed,  to  the  depth  of  two  feel,  with  clay,  or  the 
f?ironire8t  earth  that  can  l>e  most  conveniently  got; 
and  that,  as  well  as  the  top,  covered  with  well 
swarded  turf.  The  inner  slope,  or  that  next  the 
fieKl,  may  be  sown  with  jrrass-seeds. 

The  stufl*,  for  forming  the  bank,  should  be  most- 
ly taken  from  the  side  next  the  water,  that  as  lit- 
tle of  the  surface  within  may  be  broke  as  possible 
— only  by  what  is  taken  from  the  back-cut,  or 
drain,  that  is  necessary  along  the  embankment  on 
that  side. 

No  stones  should  be  left  near  the  foot  of  the 
embankment:  for  the  tide,  fb.ining  eddies  rouiid 
them,  would  soon  make  holes,  and  break  through 
the  bank.  To  guard  the  bank  from  the  impres- 
sion of  the  water,  a  fence,  of  stake  and  rice,  may 
be  made  along  the  bottom  of  it  next  the  sea,  which 
will  last  till  the  surface  on  that  side  is  sufficiently 
swarded,  and  the  mound  properly  consolidated. 
Lastly,  attention  must  be  paid  U)  diverting  any 
streams,  or  runs  of  water  that  may  pass  through 
the  ground  embanked,  and  to  collect  these,  if  possi- 
ble, into  one  or  few  channels,  and  to  give  them  an 
outlet  at  the  lowest  and  most  convenient  part  of  the 
bank.  This  must  be  done  by  a  sufficient  tunnel, 
box.  or  pipe,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water 
to  be  discharged,  and  which  must  have  a  proper 
flood-gate  or  valve,  fixed  to  the  mouth  of'  it  by 
hinges  on  the  upper  side. 


SECTION    II. 


On  reclaiming  land  from  the  sea,  by  embankment 

It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that,  under  this  head, 
are  included  those  rivers  that  have  broad  estua- 
ries, and  where  the  tide  flows  for  a  considerable 


way,  leaving  dry,  at  low  water,  extensive  shoals, 
sleeches,  or  tracts  of  surface,  which  it  is  in  the  pow- 
er of  embankments  to  exclude  from  the  tide;  and 
where  the  quality  of  the  surface  is  such,  that,  at 
the  expense;  but  It  may  be  carried  ns  near  the   no  extraordinary  expense,  it  may  be  reclaimed 


.edge  of  the  land  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  safe  I  and  converted  into  arable  soil.     Such  are  the 


.and  permanent  foundation  for  the  bank.  Where  it 
•crosses  any  creeks  or  hollows,  formed  by  the  agi- 
tation and  working  of  the  tide,  or  by  runs  of  water 
from  the  land,  it  will  he  necessary  to  increase  the 
width  of  the  base,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  at 
such  places. 

In  forming  the  bank,  the  breadth,  height,  and 
,«itrength,  must  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
^nd  weight  of  water  it  may  have  to  resist;  and, 
an  order  to  obviate  resistance,  and  to  lessen  the 
^pressure,  the  more  the  slope  towards  the  water 
(approaches  to  a  degree  of  flatness,  the  greater 
will  be  the  firmness  and  durability  of  the  structure. 
In  difficult  cases,  it  is  advisable  that  the  surface 
next  the  water  should  form  an  angle  to  a  perpen- 
4ictilar  line,  of  from  forty  to  sixty  degrees,  accord- 
ing to  the  force  to  be  opposed,  and  the  nature  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  mound  is  to  be  constructed. 


Friths  of  Forth,  Tay,  Clyde,  Cre^,  Beauly,  &c. 
where  great  acquisitions  of  land  might  yet  be 
made,  at  a  moderate  expense. 

The  first  object  to  be  considered,  before  at- 
tempting to  reclaim  land  which  at  low  water  is 
lell  uncovered  by  the  sea,  is,  whether  or  not  the 
quality  of  the  surface  to  be  gained  is  such  as  to  be 
capable  of  cultivation,  and  fit  for  the  other  pur- 
poses of  agriculture;  for,  in  many  cases,  what  is 
exposed  at  low  water,  and  might  easily  be  banked 
out,  is  an  accumulation,  to  a  great  depth,  of  bar- 
ren sand  or  gravel,  unfit  for  any  usefiil  purpose. 

On  many  parts  of  the  coast,  however,  where 
the  sea  at  low  water  recedes  so  far,  as  to  leave 
dry  large  portions  of  surface  in  the  bays  and 
creeks  of  the  shore,  the  soil  is  of  a  rich  and  fertile 
kind,  being  rather  a  deposition  of  fine  earth  wash- 
ed down  from  the  land,  than  of  poorer  substances 
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thrown  out  by  the  sea.  In  the  friths  above  men- 
tioned, and  at  the  entrance  of  other  Inrjre  riverp, 
whose  estuaries  are  wide,  and  in  whirh  the  tide 
ebbs  and  flows,  immense  tracts  arc  leA  hare  at 
low  water,  and  where  the  land  that  might  be 
gained  would  amply  repay  the  expense  of  em- 
banking it.  The  mouth  of  the  South  Esk,  in  the 
Bay  of  Montrose,  deserves  particularly  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  practica- 
ble instances  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  this  tract  was 
undertaken  to  be  embanked  by  Dutchmen,  many 
years  a^;  but  owing  to  a  dispute  amon^l  the 
proprietors,  respecting  their  rights  and  boundaries, 
the  undertaking  was  abandoned.  On  the  other 
rivers  that  have  been  mentioned,  much  has  alrea- 
dy been  done,  and  there  is  now  land  let  at  five 
pounds  sterling  per  acre,  ;hat,  not  many  years 
ago,  was  covered  to  a  considerable  depth  whh 
water. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Eden  near  St.  Andrews, 
nuch  land  has,  of  late  years,  been  reclaimed;  and 
much  may  still  be  gained  there,  by  extetiding 
these  emhankments,  on  a  stronger  scale,  farther 
into  the  tide- way. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  reclaim  a  piece  of  land 
that  is  covered  eveir  tide,  either  in  a  bay  of  the 
sea,  or  on  the  side  or  a  large  river,  where  the  tide 
ebbs  and  flows,  the  undertaking  will  be  more  or 
less  difficult,  according  to  the  depth  of  water,  ra- 
pidity of  the  current,  and  prevalence  of  the  winds 
in  that  quarter.  Embankincr,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  sea  in  these  situations,  will  also  be  more  or 
1e«  tedious  and  expensive,  according  to  the  nature 
«f  the  materials  of  which  the  beach  is  composed, 
whether  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  or  loose  texture, 
which  is  most  frequently  the  case;  or  of  a  clayey 
substance,  where  there  will  be  less  labor  in  its 
construction,  and  more  certainty  of  its  remaining 
•ecure. 

Where  the  materials  on  the  spot,  of  which  the 
tmnk  is  to  be  formed,  are  of  a  sandy  consistence, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  face  it  with  stone  on 
the  side  next  the  sea;  otherwise,  the  impression  of 
the  wai'es  would  soon  make  breaches  in  it,  and 
overturn  the  whole,  in  the  counse  of  a  few  hiirh 
tides.  It  is  necessary  to  give  it  a  very  considera- 
ble slope,  and,  at  the  ^undation,  to  have  the 
•tones  bedded  and  laid  so  that  they  bind  well  to- 
gether. The  height  of  the  embankment  should, 
in  all  cases,  be  two  feet  more  than  that  of  the 
liighest  tide.  Fig.  3  of  plate  No.  1.  represents 
the  section  of  an  embankment  of  this  kind. 

Where  the  materials  of  which  the  bank  is 
fixmed  are  of  a  clayey  or  adhesive  nature,  strong 
torf  may  answer  the  purpose  of  facing  the  bank, 
and  these  should  be  well  beat  and  pinned  down  as 
•oon  as  laid.  With  regard  to  laying  the  turf,  Mr. 
Beatfion  observes— "The  inside  slope  should  also 
be  faced  with  turf,  which  may  be  laid  with  the 
green  side  downwards,  as  in  building  any  com- 
mon sod  wall.  Some  expert  sodders  can  finish 
this  kind  of  work  extremely  neat,  by  setting  the 
•od  DO  edge,  according  to  the  slope  intended  to  be 
given,  and  with  proper  mallets  and  beetles,  they 
ram  the  earth  haixl  behind,  which  consolidates  the 
work  as  it  advances,  and  tends  very  much  to  its 
dmabilfty.  When  the  first  or  lower  course  is  fin- 
ished, thev  pare  the  upper  edge  of  the  sods  with 
a  sharp  knife,  quite  even,  by  laying  a  rule  to 
them,  and  then  they  p>  on  with  the  second 
cotuse,  whkh  they  finish  in  the  satne  manner, 


and  60  proceed  till  the  whole  height  is  eompletedi 
which,  when  finished  properly,  looks  very  beauti- 
ful and  emooth^  not  a  joint  between  the  turfs  be- 
ing  seen." 

"If  turf  is  to  he  used  in  covering  the  outeide 
slope,  it  must  all  be  luid  with  the  grass  uppermost^ 
sind  well  heaten  down  with  a  fl^t  sod  beetle  mader 
tor  that  purpose;  and  for  their  better  security,  it 
may  be  proper  to  drive  a  small  stake  of  about 
eiirhteen  inches  long,  or  more,  through  every  sod. 
The  sods  (or  this  purpose  should  at  first  be  care-^ 
fully  taken  up,  and  traced  by  a  line,  all  of  the* 
same  breadth,  and  their  edges  cut  as  even  as  pos- 
sible, that  they  may  make  the  closer  joints,  which 
will  tend  very  much  fo  their  security  till  they 
grow  properly  together." 

In  some  sandy  shores,  embankments  may  her 
made  entirely  of  wicker-work.  Three  or  four 
rows  may  be  made,  of  different  heights,  and  the 
intervals  betwixt  them  filled  with  brushwood, 
furze,  &c.,  forming  a  slope  towards  the  water,  as 
shown  by  Fiff.  4,  in  plate  No.  1.  These  materials 
would  collect  and  retain  the  sand,  as  the  tide  pass- 
ed throu<rh;  and  this  accimmlating'and  consolida- 
ting, would  in  time  rise  in  height,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  mflux  of  the  tide  at  all  times. 

When  the  sea  is  found  to  encroach  tipon  a  low 
shore,  it  will  be  proper,  before  attempting  fo  exe- 
cute any  regular  embankment,  to  make  acareflil 
survey  of  the  coast  which  is  injured,  in  onter  to 
ascertain  if  there  be  any  local  circumstances  that 
can  help  to  raise  a  natural  barrier  against  the  en- 
croachment. Every  person  must  have  observed^ 
that  in  many  places  the  sea  is  continually  stirring' 
up,  and  driving  against  the  coast,  quantities  or 
sand  and  other  materials,  which  either  remain, 
and  serve  to  Ibrm  either  small  hills  or  flat  downs; 
or,  are  carried  back  by  the  ebbing  of  the  same 
tide  which  brought  them.  In  general,  where  the 
materials  are  of  a  more  adhesive  and  solid  nature, 
as  shells,  plants  or  slime,  they  rest  and  accumu- 
late, and  raise  the  land  above  the  danger  of  any 
encroachment  from  the  sea.  But  where  the  shore 
consists  entirely  of  sand,  whatever  quantities  may 
be  pushed  forward  at  each  tide,  are  immediately 
dispersed  to  and  fro  by  the  winds,  and  the  shore 
remains  open  and  exposed  to  every  high  swell  of 
the  sea.  In  such  a  case,  however,  as  this,  means 
may  easily  be  adopted  for  collecting  and  fixing  the 
fl5nng  partic'es  of  sand;  and  it  is  certainly  proper 
to  prefer  so  economical  an  expedient,  to  an  expen- 
sive regular  embankment. 

From  an  account  of  a  work  of  this  kind,*  per- 
formed upon  the  estate  of  the  Eari  of  Ashbum- 
ham,  at  Bembrey  in  the  county  of  Caermarthen, 
useful  information  may  be  obtained  of  the  manner 
in  which  such  bulwarks  ought  to  be  raised. 

Mr.  Tat  low,  who  susrsfested  the  expedient  id 
this  case,  and  carried  it  into  execution,  remarks, 
that  for  many  years  the  sea  had  been  making  en- 
croachments; "and,  particularly,  in  October  1795, 
had  broke  in  and  covered  many  hundred  acres, 
damaged  the  houses,  buildings,  stack-^ards,  and 
gardens;  and  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  a 
regular  embankment  must  be  formed,  which  would 
cost  some  thousand  pounds,  the  Eari  having  sev- 
eral miles  of  coast."— The  view,"  he  proceeds, 
"that  I  first  took  was,  upon  a  very  windy  day, 
and  the  shore  an  entire  sand,  which  extended  at 
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low-water  many  mile?.  In  ridino;  alon^,  I  per- 
ceived thai  any  piece  of  wood,  or  accidental  im- 
pediment to  the  course  of  the  sand,  raised  a  hill: 
It  immediately  occurred  to  me,  that  hy  making  a 
hedge  at  the  weak  and  low  places,  with  wings  to 
oaten  the  sand  as  the  wind  hlew  it  in  diti'erent  di- 
rections, I  should  obtain  the  desired  efiect.  I 
therefore  directed  stakes,  nine  feet  lon^,  to  be  cut 
and  drove  one  foot  and  a  half  into  the  sand,  at 
two  feet  and  a  half  distance  from  each  other;  be- 
twixt which  I  had  furz  •  interwoven,  so  as  to  form 
a  regular  furze  hedsje,  seven  feet  and  a  half  hiirh. 
Of  this,  since  last  June,  I  have  done  eleven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  yards;  and  in  October  last, 
when  I  was  there,  a  great  deal  of  the  hedge  was 
covered:  and  since  that  time,  i  am  informed  by 
letter,  that  a  great  deal  more  of  it  is  so,  and  that 
the  neighboring  inhabitants  draw  great  comfort  to 
themselves,  from  the  security  my  furze  embank- 
ment gives  them,  as  its  present  appearance  plain- 
ly evinces,  that,  at  a  trifling  expense,  I  can  secure 
JLord  Ashburnham's  estate  from  being  inundated; 
for  whenever  the  first  hedge  is  not  high  enough 
to  prevent  the  sea  overflowing,  another  may  be 
built  upon  the  sand  formed  by  that  hedge,  and  so 
on  in  succession,  till  it  is  perfectly  safe.'' 

Even  when  a  regular  embankment  is  required 
against  the  sea,  it  is  proper,  a  year  or  more  before 
it  is  erected,  to  fix  fascines  of  orushwood  down  in 
the  clay,  by  strong  palisades,  in  the  line  in  which 
the  bank  is  meant  to  be  raised.  By  this  line,  the 
mud  and  vegetables,  which  would  otherwise  be 
washed  away,  are  arrested,  and  a  most  valuable 
addition  made  to  the  soil. 

In  raising  regular  embankments  to  exclude  the 
aea  from  low  tracts  of  ground,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  those  cases  in  which  the 
water  only  overflows  during  spring-tides,  and 
those  in  which  the  land  is  covered  every  tide.  In 
the  one,  the  operation  is  easy;  but  in  the  other, 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty. 

When  the  land  is  only  overflowed  during 
spring-tides,  there  is  time  in  the  intervals,  either 
to  complete  the  embankment  required,  or  to  finish 
it  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  flowing  of  the  tide 
can  do  it  no  injury,  fiut  if  the  sea  ebbs  and 
flows  every  tide  upon  the  land  which  is  to  be  re- 
-  claimed,  only  small  pieces  of  the  work  can  be  ex- 
ecuted at  a  time,  and  the  force  of  the  water,  at  the 
flowing  of  each  tide,  is  apt  to  destroy  all  that  has 
been  previously  performed. 

In  either  case,  when  only  a  part  of  the  embank- 
ment can  be  executed  before  the  return  of  the 
flood,  it  is  proper  that  what  is  done  should  be 
done  in  a  finished  manner.  Thus,  supposing  a 
length  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  or  yards,  can  be 
completed  in  one  tide,  it  is  better  to  raise  it  to  its 
intended  height,  and  to  face  the  slopes  well  with 
turf,  than  to  commence  a  greater  extent  of  bank, 
€md  leave  it  in  an  unfinished  state,  exposed  to  the 
violence  of  the  waves.  It  may  be  further  remark- 
ed, that  in  low-flooded  lands  of  the  kind  under  no- 
tice, there  are  always  several  hollows  or  water- 
runs,  formed  by  the  regress  of  the  tide;  and  where 
the  embankment  has  to  be  executed  in  different 
portions,  it  may  be  proper  to  build  in  the  first 
place,  across  the  spaces  between  these  water- 
runs,  so  that  the  sea,  having  its  usual  channels  of 
evacMiation  left  open,  will  have  the  less  tendency 
to  injure  the  work.  The  spaces,  thus  left  unem- 
banked,  may  be  filled  up  during  the  intervals  be- 
tween spring-tides. 


All  the  inconveniences,  however,  which  arise 
from  the  interruption  given  by  the  sea  to  the  pro^ 
gress  of  building  embankments,  may  be  efleciual- 
ly  avoided  by  the  following  plan,  devised  and  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  J.  Loudon,  the  ingenious  author, 
compiler,  and  editor  of  many  useful  books: — 

"Let  triaiiirular  trusses  of  wood  be  prepared 
and  placed  at  low  water,  surrounding  a  part  of  the 
foundation  of  the  proposed  embankment;  the  hy- 
pothenuse  or  sloping  side  of  the  trusses  fronting 
the  side  all  round,  which  side  is  next  to  be  cover- 
ed with  boards,  say  about  five  feet  broad,  twenty 
long,  composed  of  deals  neatly  joined;  and  one 
board  is  placed  uprrght  to  prevent  the  spray  from 
coming  over;  or,  the  trusses  being  placed  and 
fixed  upright  by  cross  rafters,  the  whole  may  be 
laid  over  with  single  deals,  without  being  closely 
joined,  and  then  Covered  with  oiled  canvas  or 
pitched  sailcloth,  neatly  fastened  on,  and  cement- 
ed at  the  joinings  with  a  composition  made  of  tar 
and  clay;  and  this  will  be  a  more  economical 
mode. 

"The  barrier  being  thus  constructed  and  placed, 
It  is  evident,  that  as  the  tide  flows,  the  water  will 
surround  it;  and  the  higher  it  rises  on  it,  provided 
it  does  not  rise  higher  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet 
i  (about  the  general  height  of  spring-tides),  it  will 
'  only  press  it  down  the  more,  and  render  it  firmer' 
than  it  would  be,  if  only  half  of  it  were  covered 
with  water. 

"If  the  embankment  is  to  be  made  of  clay  or 
earth,  or  the  same  materials  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  a  space  must  be  inclosed  of  sufficient 
width  to  allow  these  to  be  dug  out  from  the  land 
side  of  the  bank;  or  if  it  is  to  be  wMly  built  of 
stone,  or  any  distant  material,  these  ma^  be  laid 
down  beside,  or  upon,  the  spot  to  be  budt  on,  be- 
fore it  is  surrounded  by  the  barrier. 

"When  the  length  of  the  wall  contained  within 
one  of  these  enclosures  is  finished,  the  barrier 
must  be  moved  along,  so  as  to  take  in  smother 
space,  which  must  be  built  upon  as  before.  The 
barrier  must  then  be  again  taken  down  and  re- 

C laced,  &c.;  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  line  of  em- 
ankment  is  finished. 

"The  original  expense  of  this  barrier  may  be 
from  £100  to  £400,  and  it  may  be  moved  and 
replaced  for  twenty  or  thirty  shillings  each  time; 
and  as  the  wood  of  which  it  is  made  will  general- 
ly be  of  considerable  value  after  the  bank  is  fin- 
ished, the  total  expense  of  this  barrier  will  not  be 
so  great  as  at  first  sight  may  be  imagined. 

^^By  means  of  this  barrier,  it  is  evident,  that 
embankments  may  be  made  as  far  out  as  the  sea 
retires;  and  even  beyond  that,  buildings  of  any 
kind  may  be  constructed  within  it,  with  ease  and 
safety.  The  only  additional  expense,  when  the 
barrier  was  placed  among  water,  would  be  that  of 
pumping  it  out,  which  could  easily  be  accomplish- 
ed by  a  wind-mill;  or  any  other  such  simple  con- 
trivance." 

In  some  instances,  where  the  sea  overflows  the 
piece  of  land  to  be  reclaimed,  to  a  great  depth,  a 
diflferent  mode  of  operation  from  any  that  has 
been  described,  has  been  adopted.  The  line  of 
embankment  being  marked  out  by  poles,  quanti- 
ties of  stone  and  clay  mixed,  are  conveyed  in  flat- 
bottomed  boats  or  punts,  and  thrown  overboard, 
until  a  bank  is  accumulated.  This  mode,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  common  in  Holland. 

The  materials  of  a  prf»pcr  bank,  and  the  mode 
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of  constructing  them,  have  already  been  explain- 
M.  Its  elevation  and  dope  should  depend  upon 
the  des^rec  of  exposure  to  the  winds  and  tides,  and 
the  height  to  which  the  £rreatest  tides  are  accus- 
tomed to  rise.  The  elevaiion  may  vary  from  five 
to  filleen  feet,  and  the  front  slope  Irora  twenty  in- 
thes  \6  five  feet  lor  every  foot  of  height;  the  back 
•lope  being  generally  one  half  less  than  the  other. 
In  ever)'  case,  the  bank  should  be  at  least  two  leet 
higher  than  the  water  during  thi6  greatest  opring- 
tides.  In  determining  the  slope,  great  care  must 
Im  taken  to  proportion  it  to  the  force  of  the  sea,  as 
Iftothing  can  be  more  ruinous  than  to  make  the 
bank  too  bold  or  upright.  It  has  been  well  re- 
taarked,  that  a  wave  which  falls  on  a  flat  surface 
dies  without  a  struggle,  while  one  that  is  stemmed 
by  an  abrupt  rock  strikes  with  tenfold  force.  The 
evil  of  not  estimating  properly  the  force  of  the 
tea,  18  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  cade  of  some 
extensive  embankments  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cree,  in  the  county  of  Wigton.  The  banks  on 
both  sides  of  this  river  were  made  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, being  about  four  feet  and  a  half  high, 
and  nine  feet  broad  id  the  base,  without  adverting, 
that  the  northern  bank  is  exposed  to  the  south- 
west winds,  which  in  that  quarter  always  bring 
tap  the  highest  tides.  It  happened,  accordingly, 
tnat  at  the  first  high  tide,  the  embankments  on  the 
northern  side  were  almost  totally  destroyed,  while 
only  a  few  breaches  were  made  od  those  of  the 
southern.  To  have  enabled  the  former  to  with- 
stand the  superior  force  which  assailed  them,  the 
dimensions  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  double 
those  of  the  latter. 

Along  the  back  of  all  sea-banks,  trenches  should  be 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  in  river  embankments, 
and  sluices  erected  at  difi'erent  parts,  to  shut  of  them- 
selves against  any  external  water,an(l  to  open  when 
the  tide  ebbs,  to  let  out  any  water  from  within. 

In  every  case,  where  an  external  valve  is  re- 
quired for  the  discharge  of  the  surface-water  of  an 
embanked  area,  and  where  it  is  liable  to  be  choked 
up  with  soitd  or  ;g;ravel,  as    behind  a  shiOing 
beach,  or  in  front  of  the  open  sea,  means  must  be 
taken  to  defend  the  valve  from  stoppage,  or  great 
attention  be  given  to  keep  it  clear.    In  some  situ- 
ations, the  valve  is  so  liable  to  be  buried,  and  the 
ehannel  closed  up,  by  every  spring-tide,  or  gale  of 
wind,  that  the  only  effectual  remedy  is  to  make  a 
covered  chadnel  through  the  line  or  ridge  of  the 
beach  into  the  sea;  and  this  must  be  made  strong 
enoogh  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  hcdvie^t 
breakers.    This  expedient  hap  been  adopted  upon 
Lord   Cawdor's  estate    in    Peolbrokesnire;  and 
though  (bund  extremely  expensive,  yet  the  ad- 
vantage gained  is  so  great,  as  to  render  the  un- 
dertaking profitable.     In  cases  of  less  extremity, 
the  vfilve  mi^ht  be  sufRriently  guarded  by  a  pile 
fence  or  a  pier,  carried  out  from  the  foot  of  the 
embankment,  across  the  known  driA  of  the  beach, 
the  sand,  which  might  accumulate  behind  this 
fence,  being  removed  from  time  to  time.     Where 
the  sect  reaches  to  the  foot  of  the  embankment,  it 
has  beed  found  necessary  to  erect  two  flood-gates, 
the  one  within  to  secure  the  outfall  chartneT,  and 
the  other  on  the  outside  to  ward  off  the  waves. 
and  prevent  them  injuring  the  inner  works.    The 
cater  gate  may  in  this  case  be  lifled;  but  though 
t  coosidenible  quantity  of  water  should  be  admit- 
ted, jret  its  force  being  broken,  the  inner  valve  will 
leaudn  undisturbed. 
Vol,Vl-4 


It  sometimes  happens,  that  salt  marshes,  partic- 
ularly those  at  the  sides  of  estuaries,  are  situated 
so  low  as  to  lid  constantly  under  water.    In  cases 
of  this  kmd,  the  following  mode  of  drainage  and 
embankment,  practised  on  a  marsh  near  Mara- 
zioh,  in  Cornwall,  may  with  propriety  be  adopted. 
The  marsh  in  question  was  situated  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  a 
tract  of  sand  consisting  of  about  seventeen  acres. 
It  lay  always  under  two  or  three  feet  of  water, 
and  the  sea  flowed  over  it  at  spring-tides.    As  it 
was  found  impossible  to  take  off'  all  the  surface- 
water  by  the  river,  a  square  wooden  pipe  of  nine 
inches  diameter  was  carried  through  below  the 
tract  of  sand  above  mentioned,  from  the  edoe  of 
the  marsh  to  that  part  of  the  shore  caUed  haff'-M^ 
which  was  eight  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of  the 
marsh.    At  the  idouth  of  this  pipe,  a  reservoir,  of 
18  feet  square  and  eight  feet  deep,  was  cut  out, 
and  from  this  reservoir  a  trench  of  three  feet  deep 
and  ^ve  wide  was  extended  on  each  side,  between 
the  sandy  soil  and  the  marsh.    At  the  distance  of 
every  sistty  yards,  cuts  were  made  from  this  main 
trench  across  the  marsh,  by  which  the  whole  area 
was  divided  idto  oblong  square  fields.    By  means 
of  these  trenches,  all  the  surface-water  was  con- 
veyed into  the  reservoir,  and  from  the  reservoir 
conducted  by  the  pipe  into  the  sea.    At  both  ex- 
tremities, the  pipe  was  guarded  by  valves,  which 
shut  at  the  approach  of  the  tide,  and  opened  upon 
its  regress,  to  let  off  the  water  which  had  collect- 
ed in  the  interval;  and  before  the  valves,  iron  bars 
were  also  placed,  to  prevent  the  idtrusion  of  extras 
neous  bodies.    When  the  surface-water  of  the 
marsh  had  been  thus  removed,  a  strong  embank* 
ment  of  turf  was  erected  on  those  sides  of  the 
marsh  where  it  was  exposed  to  the  influx  of  the 
sea;  and,  by  a  judicious  ctfurse  of  mana^ment, 
the  ground  became,  in  the  course  of  a  few  sea- 
sons, covered  with  rich  Crops.    The  reporter  re- 
marks, that  the  whole  of  this  improved  groundi 
including  the  marsh,  the  sand  tract  next  the  sea, 
and  a  piece  of  croft  or  elevated  ground  behind  the  ^ 
marsh,  ^'has  been  productive  of  considerable  ad- 
vantages to  the  public,  particularly  to  the  poor. 
Four  hundred  persons  yearly  reteive  turf  from  it, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  fire  fed  most  plentifully  with 
potatoes,  which  are  planted  here  by  very  poor 
people,  who  are,  in  consequence  of  having  land 
giveh  fhem,  become  uncommonly  industrious;  and 
the  whole  neighborhood,  by  its  drainage,  have  ^t 
rid  of  low  nervous  fevers  and  agues,  with  which 
it  was  commonly  pestered." 

Thci  tracts  of  salt  marsh v  ground,  which  have 
been  reclaimed  in  Scotland,  are  not  very  numer- 
ous; but  it  is  hoped  the  profit  which  these  have 
afforded,  may  tend  to  induce  farther  exertions  in 
this  branch  of  improvement.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
place  in  which  more  valuable  acquisitions  have 
been  made  in  this  manner,  than  in  the  island  of 
Islay,  under  the  dtrectbn  of  its  intelligent  proprie- 
tor, Mr.  Campbell  of  Shawfield.  At  the  head  of 
an  arm  of  the  sea  called  Loch  Grainart,  an  em- 
bankment has  been  executed,  by  whksh  four  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  which  formerly  composed  an 
useless  salt  marsh,  have  been  brought  under  the 
plough.  In  making  this  embankment,  it  was 
found  that  a  considerable  stream,  which  dis- 
chai^ged  hself  into  the  head  of  the  loch,  impeded 
the  operation  of  the  flood-gates;  and,  as  the  oniy 
effectual  method  of  removing  this  serious  incon- 
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Teoience,  Mr.  Campbell  bad  recourse  to  tbe  ex- 
pemive  and  arduous  expedient  of  totally  reversing 
the  coorae  of  the  etream,  by  withdrawing  it  from 
ite  old  channel,  and  leading  it  through  the  oppo* 
■ite  aide  of  the  country  into  Lochindaal.  The 
whole  of  this  embankment  was  executed  in  one 
tumroer.  The  total  expense  was  about  £600. 
The  ground  which  was  reclaimed  was  let  at  an 
additional  rent  of  £2d5;  so  that,  estimating  this 
at  thirty  years  purchase,  the  immediate  gam  by 
the  embankment  was  £  7050  sterling.  M  r.  Camp- 
bell has  finished  a  similar  embankment  against 
the  sea  at  the  head  of  Lochindaal. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Forth,  some  important 
acquisitions  may  also  be  noticed.  ^*The  whole 
tract  of  land,"  says  the  reporter  of  Stirlingshire, 
"which  stretches  along  the  Forth,  appears  evi- 
dently to  have  been  covered,  at  some  remote  pe- 
riod, with  the  waters  of  the  sea,  which,  gradually 
retiring,  have  Ief>  this  t^oil  the  richest  in  Scotland, 
exposea  and  fit  for  .the  operations  of  agriculture. 
These  carse  lands  are  very  little  elevated  above 
6ood-mark;  and  all  along  the  coast  the  friih  is  so 
shallow,  that,  at  low  water,  many  hundreds  of 
acres  are  lefl  dry,  the  soil  of  which,  when  recov- 
ered from  the  sea  by  embankments,  is  equally 
valuable  with  that  which  had  been  long  under 
cultivation. 

"  The  idea  of  recovering  this  fertile  soil  from 
the  eea,  seems  to  have  been  originally  suggested 
by  a  Dutchmao,  about  the  begimiing  of  the  last 
oentury.  In  the  parish  of  Borrowstounness,  he 
proposed  to  acquire  by  this  method  a  tract  of  two 
chousand  acres,  upon  condition  of  his  being  allow- 
ed the  possession  of  it  for  forty  years,  and  limber 
ih)m  the  woods  of  Kinneil  necessary  for  erecting 
the  dikes.  Tbe  proposal  was  rejected.  Had  this 
•prvposal  been  accepted,  it  is  evident,  that,  at  the 
current  lent  for  which  such  lands  are  now  let,  the 
.proprietor  might  have  enjoyed  at  this  day  an  addi- 
tional income  of  £10,000  a-year. 

"The  proprietors  of  the  adjacent  shores  in 
Stirlingshire  have  at  length  awakened  to  a  just 
tense  of  their  interest  in  this  important  species  of 
improvement.  A  considerable  deal  has  been  done 
in  embankinff,  but  much  more  remaina  to  be  done^ 
in  the  parishes  St.  Ninian's,  Airth,  fiothkennar, 
and  Falkirk." 

The  number  of  acres  of  carse  soil  lately  recover- 
ed from  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  Stiriingshire  alone, 
hat  been  ascertained  as  follows,  viz. 


Reclaimed  by  Lord  Dundas, 

*<       by  the  Eari  of  Dunmoce, 
"        by  other  proprietors, 


j^cres, 

200 
200 
200 

600 


Thus  it  appears,  that  within  these  few  years, 

there  have  been  recovered,  in  one  district  alone,  by 

-embankments  a^net  the  sea,  no  less  than  six 

hundred  acres  ofthe  richest  soil  in  Scotland,  now 

let  at  five  guineas  per  acre. 

On  Lord  Dundas's  estate,  fire  hundred  acres 
more  may  be  easily  reclaimed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  writer  of  this  Treatise  has  inspected 
Uie  ground,  and  seen  the  estimate  of  a  respectable 
vndertaker,  which  shows  thRt  the  expense  would 
not  exceed  £20  per  acre.  Thus  the  whole  ex- 
pense would  amount  to  about  £  10,000 ;  and  the 


return,  at  the  ordinary  rent  of  £5  per  acre,  would 
be  £2500  a-year,  or  about  four  year's  purchase  of 
the  soil.  Two  hundred  acres  more  of  the  same 
quality  adjoining  it,  might  be  recovered  at  a  simi- 
lar expense. 

On  Lord  Duiiflas's  estates  of  Clackmannan  and 
of  fiambriech  in  File,  a  considerable  extent  of 
land  has  also  been  embanked  from  tbe  overflowing 
of  the  rivers  Foi'th  and  Tay.  and  is  now  let  at  £6 
per  acre.  On  the  estate  of  Kincardine,*^  adjoining 
that  of  Clackmannan,  similar  successful  embank- 
ments have  been  made ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  ex- 
tend these  still  farther  into  the  channel  of  the 
Forth. 

Resides  the  private  emolument  which  would  ac- 
crue to  individuals  from  the  spirited  prosecution  of 
these  embankments,  a  very  important  public  ben- 
efit would  also  arise.  Were  they  completed,  the 
navigation  of  the  Forth  and  Carron  would  be 
greatly  improved ;  the  waters  of  the  frith,  which 
are  now  spread  over  a  large  suri'ace,  would  be 
confined  within  a  narrow  channel ;  and  the  depth 
would  be  so  much  increased  at  full  tide,  as  to  ad- 
mit vessels  of  a  larger  burden. 

Wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  these  embank- 
ments are  nefflected,  the  sea  is  gradually  gainin^g 
upon  the  land,  and  washing  ofi'  the  most  valuable 
soil ;  a  striking  instance  of  which  has  been  ot>- 
served  to  the  north  of  the  confluence  of  the  Car- 
ron. 

But  there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  many  yeacs 
will  not  be  allowed  to  pass,  till,  on  the  shores  of 
Stirling,  Linlithgowshire,  and  many  others,  there 
shall  be  added  many  thousand  acres  to  tiie  carse 
soil  of  Scotland. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  some  years  ago,  en- 
gaged in  the  embankm^int  of  about  300  acres  on 
the  estate  of  Kinneil,  near  fiorrowstounness ;  but 
afler  two  years'  trial  the  attempt  failed.  It  is,  how- 
ever, perfectly  practicable,  if  the  proper  plan  were 
prosecuted,  which  it  is  hoped,  the  present  enlight- 
ened proprietor  will  not  hesitate  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect. ' 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  along  the 
shores  of  the  Forth,  the  sleech  has  increased  very 
much,  and  is  increasing  every  year,  by  the  accu- 
mulated deposition  of  moss  brought  down  from 
Blair-Drummond,  by  the  floating  it  away  froiu 
that  extensive  tract,  which  has  undergone  so  great 
improvement  since  the  commencement  of  that  op- 
eration by  the  late  Lord  Kanies.  This  is  one 
great  inducement  to  the  prosecution  of  that  scheme 
of  embankment,  which  is  so  practicable  all  along 
the  course  of  that  river.  The  land  that  has  lately 
been  embanked  by  Lord  Dundas,  (according  to  a 
plan,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  author,) 
was,  fifty  years  ago,  covered  to  the  depth  of  near- 
ly thirty  feet  at  hfgh  water,  where  the  depth  would 
not  now  have  been  more  than  five  feet  at  the 
highest  tides,  owing  to  the  gradual  deposition  of 
the  floated  moss. 

The  banks  of  the  Clyde  present,  in  the  same 
manner,  more  striking  instances  of  what  may  be 
done,  than  of  actual  improvement,  by  embank- 
ment. The  following  example  deserves  notice, 
as  it  shows  both  the  facility  and  cheapness  with 
which  such  works  may  be  raised,  and  the  petty  in- 
terests which  too  oflen  impede  and  defeat  the  best 


*  Belonging  to  the  Countess  Flabtult. 
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echemes   of   improvement : — "  From    a  charter 
eranted  to  the  burgh  of  Dumbarton,  in  the  year 
1609,  it  appears,  that  a  great  part  of  (he  lands  be- 
boging  to  the  community  had  been  recently  over- 
flowed  by  an  inundation  of  the  Clyde  and  Leven, 
and  even   the  foundations  of  many  houses  and 
gardens  overturned.    No  less  than  37,00()  roerks 
Scots  (a  large  sum  in  those  days)  is  granted  ^'Jbr 
the  purpose  of  erecting  dikes  or  btUwdrkSi  to  con- 
fine the  river   Leven    within    its  old    bounds." 
Though  vestiges  of  a  mound  of  large  stones  are 
still  discernible,  and  afiord  proof  that  some  attempt 
was  made  to  reclaim  the  land  thus  lost,  the  at- 
tempt appears  to  have  beeu  unsuccessful.    The 
whole  common,  extending  to  about  two  hundred 
acres,  is  often  nearly  overflowed.     Even  the  high- 
est part  of  it  is  insulated  every  tide,  and  the  re- 
mainder consists  of  bare  sand,  covered  with  wa- 
ter twice  a-dt»y.   The  only  use  to  which  it  is  put,  is 
pasturing  a*  few  cows  belonging  to  burgesses,  with 
which  it  is  at  all  times  greatly  overstocked,  yield- 
ing a  trifle  to  the  town's  treasury,  and  not  much 
profit  to  individuals.    About  the  year  J 788,  Mr. 
Whitworth  the  engineer,  who  superintended  the 
finishing  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canai,  was  em- 
ployed to  survey  this  inece  of  ground,  with  a  view 
to  its  beinff  embanked.    He  accordingly  made  out 
a  profile  of  the  embankment  necessary,  with  an 
estimate  of  the  expense ;  which,  afler  making  an 
ample  allowance  for  unforeseen  accidents,  did  not 
exceed  £  1400.    This  would  have  amounted  to  no 
more  £7  tor  each  acre ;  but  (hough  it  should  have 
cost  double  tliat  sum,  it  would  have  been  a  trifling 
price  for  such  excellent  land,  created,  as  it  would  in 
a  great  measure  have  been,  by  this  operation.  The 
plan,   however,  has  not  been  carried  into  execu- 
oon,  owin^  probably  to  the  narrow  revenue  of  the 
burgh,  and  the  di^culty  of  satisfying  the  claims, 
and  reconciling  the  competing  interests  of  (he  bur- 
gesses, many  of  whom  would  not  readily  consent 
(o  relinquish  their  ancient  right  of  pasturage,  or 
exchange  the  insignificant  profit  derived  from  it, 
for  the  contingent  benefit  resulting  from  the  melio- 
ration of  the  common  on  which  it  is  exercised.    It 
is  m^rcely  probable  that  it  will  be  set  about  in  ear- 
nest, till  a  recurrence  of  violent  floods  and  high 
tides,  which  former  experience  has  shown  to  be 
not  impossible,  shall  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
town,  and  compel  the  inhabitants  to  unite  in  this 
work  89  a  measure  of  delf- preservation." 

The  last  branch  of  sea  embanking,  of  which 
it  is  necessary  to  take  notice,  is  that  for  recovering 
tracts  of  land,  unnecessarily  occupied  at  the  estu- 
aries or  mouths  of  rivers.  In  consequence  of  the 
regorfiring  action  of  the  sea,  all  streams  spread 
BteAxfy  at  (heir  mouths,  and  the  earth  they  bring 
Sown  is  deposited  there,  and  accumulates  into 
shoals  and  islets.  The  soil  which  is  thus  formed, 
is  invariably  of  the  richest  kind,  and  the  recovery 
of  it  becomes  of  course  an  object  of  proportional 
advantage. 

The  most  advisable  and  effectual  plan  for  this 
purpose,  when  it  can  be  executed  at  a  remunera- 
ting expense,  ia  to  alter  the  course  of  the  river  al- 
toother,  and  make  it  discharge  itself  at  some  new 
point  of  the  coast,  where  the  land  that  would  be 
ooeapied  by  its  channel,  might  be  of  less  value, 
and  its  discharge  less  exposed  to  be  choked  or 
•htfted  by  the  regor^^g  action  of  the  tide.  Where 
UUa  haa  been  done,  it  has  been  fQund,  that  the  old 


channel,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  was  filled 
up,  and  the  sea  quite  excluded.  If  such  a  com- 
plete change  cannot  however  be  effected,  the 
whole  river  should  be  collected  into  one  stream, 
the  channel  should  be  deepened,  to  make  the  wa- 
ter flow  with  celerity ;  and  embankments  should 
be  raised  on  each  side,  to  prevent  it  from  spread- 
ing in  future,  over  a  space  that  may  be  converted 
into  useful  land. 

PART  II. 

ERBANKMBNT  ON   RIVBR8. 
SBCTION  I. 

On  protecting  land  from  the  eneroodinunt  of  rw- 
erSf  by  defending  and  securing  thtir  banks,  ^c, 

A  river  that  flows  in  a  confined  channel,  is  apt  to 
commit  ravages  on  adjoining  land,  by  the  contin- 
ued action  of^he  stream  gradually  breaking  down, 
and  carrying  away  the  banks,  where  they  are  of 
a  soU,  loose,  and  friable  or  penetrable  natore. 
The  danger  of  the  soil  being  carried  away  in 
floodfi,  is  increased  or  diminished,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances; such  as  the  form  of  the  bainks;  the 
nature  of  the  soil;  the  rapidity  of  the  current;  and 
the  quantity  of  water  that,  afler  floods,  lodges  on 
the  margin  of  the  banks,  or  falls  over  them  into 
the  river. 

When  the  banks  of  a  river  are  perpendicuhir, 
or  neaHy  so,  if  the  soil  be  of  a  sandy  or  moukier- 
ing  quality,  the  danger  of  their  being  washed 
down  and  carried  away  by  floods,  is  greater  than 
where  they  slope  gently,  from  the  surface  of  the 
field  to  the  bed  of  the  fiver.  But,  if  the  soil  and 
sub-soil  be  of  a  clayey  or  adhesive  loam,  and  the 
current  presses  equally,  and  not  more  upon  one 
part  than  upon  another,  a  simple  and  efficacious 
improven>ent  may  be  made,  by  sloping  the  bank 
so,  that  it  forms  an  easy  declivity,  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  field  to  the  bed  of  the  stream.  This 
slope  soon  becomes  elosdy  coated  with  grass,  and 
the  water,  by  gliding  gently  along,  is  in  no  danger 
of  making  a  breach  or  encroachmeent  nt  in  any 
part  of  it. 

Af«a  proof  of  this,  it  always  appears,  that  wher- 
ever there  is  a  gradual  slope  upon  the  bank  of  tlie 
river,  and  the  grass  growing  upon  it  naturally, 
that  the  greatest  flood  makes  no  impression,  nor 
does  it  any  injury;  as  the  water  passes  over  it 
gently;  and,  not  being  confined  or  opposed,  has 
room  to  expand.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  comes- 
against  a  ragged  or  abrupt  bank  of  earth,  it  soon 
undermines,  and  bringR  it  down  m  great  qaantities. 
This  is  so  obvious  to  the  slightest  observer,  that  it 
is  astonishing  so  simple  and  easy  a  remedy  should 
not  be  resorted  to,  in  all  cases  where  the  banks  are 
of  this  last  description. 

A  stream  of  water  having  naturally  a  greater  in- 
clination to  recede  from,  than  to  surmount  the  ob- 
stacles it  me^ts,  it  always  takes  an  angular  or  ser- 
pentine course;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  fiv- 
er thus  dashing  fVom  side  to  side,  that  injury  is 
done  to  the  banks.  Were  a  river  to  flow  in  a 
straight  line,  or  nearly  so,  which  it  would  invaria- 
bly do,  if  not  interrupted,  it  would  make  no  en- 
croachment on  its  banks. 

Ths  most  eflectoal  remedy,  in  such  cases,  roust, 
therefore,  be  to  straighten  the  course  of  the  stream. 

This  is  an  operation,  whicli,  in  respect  of  natu- 
ral circumstance,  might  in  many  cases  be  perform- 
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ed  with  little  difficulty  and  expense;  and,  where 
most  essential,  usually  witti  (he  greatest  facility. 
But  the  smallest  improvement  ofthis  kind,  is  in 
general  rendered  impracticable  by  minute  divisions 
of  property,  and  other  attendant  causes.  A  river 
is  considered  to  be  so  far  a  common  subject,  that 
while  a  proprietor  is  entitled  to  take  every  natural 
advantage  of  the  stream  in  passing,  he  is  inter-^ 
dieted  from  executing  any  operation  upon  it,  which 
imn  prove  injurious  to  the  other  individuals  who 
possess  lands  upon  its  banks.  For  example,  if.  by 
ponds  or  dams,  he  throws  back  the  water  upon  a 
•uperior  property;  or  by  juttees,  directs  its  strength 
upon  the  opposite  bank;  or  by  straightening  the 
channel,  makes  the  river  rush  with  more  than  usu- 
al violence  upon  the  inferior  lands;  he  will  commit 
an  injury  in  each  case,  of  which  his  neighbor  has 
a  rignt  to  complain.  There  is,  in  fact,  in  every 
•ituatioa,  such  a  collision  of  interests,  that  it  is  sel- 
dom possible  to  reconcile  them  to  any  extraordina- 
ly  alteration  on  a  riyer;  and  above  all,  in  so  direct 
and  radical  a  one  as  that  of  straightening  the 
channel. 

The  case  in  which  this  measure  may  be  re- 
commended as  most  expedient,  is  that  of  those 
mountain  streams  which  intersect  the  haugh?,  or 
liollows  between  the  different  ran$res  of  hills  or 
hi^h  lands.  All  these  haughs  are  composed  of 
(Km  of  vhe  richest  kind,  formed  of  particles  of  earth 
washed  down  from  the  heights;  and  thus  are  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  land,  both  in  the  low 
AouRtry  and  in  the  highlands.  But,  in  conse- 
quence oi*  the  stieams  that  iruersect  them  being 
allowed  to  poaro  at  pleasure,  a  great  portion  of 
■oil  la,  in  such  instances,  unnecessarily  lost;  and 
what  remains  is  so  constanly  liable  to  be  broken 
np  and  destroyed,  that  the  produce  of  haugh  lands 
recta  alto^her  upon  a  roost  precarious  tenure. 
To  explain  these  facts,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
when  a  stream  is  permitted  to  wander  at  will 
jthrough  such  hollows,  it  occupies,  by  its  devious 
course,  four  or  five  times  the  quantity  of  ground 
which  it  would  do,  if  carried  in  a  straight  line; 
that,  m  consequence  of  the  angular  outline  of  the 
banks,  the  water  strikes  against  them  with  vio- 
lence, and  continually  makes  encroachments;  and 
that,  by  the  circuitous  direction  of  the  stream,  and 
fhe  turbulence  which  that  occasions,  the  evil  ef- 
^ts  of  every  flood  are  greatly  increased. 

The  advantages  of  straightening  such  a  stream 
)ue,  accordingly— 1.  That  a  great  addition  of  val- 
uable soil  will  be  obtamed;  2.  That  the  stream 
will  be  rendered  more  placid;  less  capable  of  doing 
tnjury  to  the  banks;  and  less  extenfdve  in  its  inun- 
ftadons,  and  in  its  ravages. 

The  execution  of  me  operation  is  moreover 
PBUch  easier  in  this  than  in  other  cases.  The 
•tveams  which  takes  their  course  through  haugh 
landiu  are  in  |ceneral  nearly  exhausted,  sometimes 
snireiy  so,  aurinff  the  summer  months;  so  that 
jan  alteration  of  the  channel  at  that  period  of  the 
irearmav  be  accomplished  with  comparative  fa- 
cility. And  further,  the  soil,  as  well  as  substra- 
(tnm  of  hau^h  lands,  consists  generally  of  loose 
and  incohesive  materials,  which  are  easily  dug 
joat  and  removed. 

The  great  object,  in  improving  the  course  of  a 
haugh  stream,  should  be.  to  lead  it  as  straight 
Ibrward  as  possible.  If  tne  haugh  be  winding, 
i>r  there  be  obstructions,  which  prevent  a  out  from 
iMQ^iQadeina  straight Ime from  the ^qtrance to | 


the  outfall,  the  stream  should  be  led  from  to  sid® 
of  the  haugh  in  straight  reaches;  always  endea' 
vorin^  to  make  some  prominent  rock,  or  point  o' 
sufficient  firmness  to  resist  the  current,  the  vertex  o^ 
each  angle;  or,  where  such  cannot  be  found,  raisiaK 
an  artificial  bulwark  of  stones  in  its  place;  it  may 
be  led  along  the  foot  of  the  bank  all  the  way,  by 
which  means  the  haugh  will  be  kept  entire,  audi 
the  natural  bank  will  be  a  barrier  on  the  one  side;, 
and  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  cut,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  form  an  embanknient  on  the  other,  and  to. 
fill  up  the  old  channel  also. 

When  a  new  channel  is  designed  to  be  cut,  its 
breadth  may  be  less  than  that  of  the  old,  while  its 
depth  ought  to  be  greater;  because  the  narrower 
and  deeper  a  channel  is,  the  water  always  flows 
with  greater  ease  and  regularity.  The  lines  of  the 
intended  banks  being  marked  out,  the  earth  should 
first  be  dug  out  fi'om  the  middle  of  the  inclosed 
space,  to  the  full  depth  proposed;  and  on  each  side, 
the  depth  of  the  excavation  should  be  gradually 
lessened,  so  as  to  form  a  convex  slope  to  the  tops 
of  the  hanks,  this  form  being  of  all  others  the  best 
fitted  for  dimmishing  the  pressure  of  the  water, 
either  in  ordinary  or  extraordinary  floods. 

To  secure  the  new  banks  against  the  action  of 
the  stream,  they  should  he  carefully  faced  with 
stones  or  turf.  The  former  compose  the  best  de- 
fence, and  may,  in  moat  oases  be  employed;  as 
abundance  of  stones  is  generally  to  be  found  on 
the  banks  of  mountain  streams.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  facing,  the  stones  should  be  of  the  largest  sort, 
and  sunk  well  into  the  ground,  to  prevent  the  wa- 
ter from  uudermining  tnem^  In  carrying  up  the 
rest  of  the  wall,  the  stones  should  be  laid  end- 
ways;  i,  e.  their  inner  ends  poic^ing  to  the  same 
centre  like  the  stones  of  an  arch,  and  earth  or 
gravel  should  be  rammed  firmly  in  behind,  as  the 
work  proceeds.  Between  the  stone-work  and  the 
green  sward  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  there  should 
be  several  layers  of  thick  tough  sods  or  turf,  which 
will  not  only  serve  to  bind  the  stones,  but  make 
the  junction  of  work  with  the  natural  bank  smooth 
and  compact  When  the  whole  facing  is  execu- 
ted, the  stones  and  sods  should  be  forcibly  beaten 
into  the  bank  with  mallets  and  rammers,  in  order 
to  make  it  more  firm  and  secure^  If  any  fissures 
still  appear,  long  splinters  of  stone  should  be  driv- 
en in,  which  will  not  only  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces, 
but  act  as  wedges  to  fasten  and  consolidate  the  rest  of 
the  work.  When  sods  are  empknyed  to  make  the 
facing  instead  of  stones,  the  foundation  ought  at  all 
events  to  be  defended  by  large  stones;  and  it  may 
also  be  proper  to  drive  a  sinf^  or  double  line  of 
stakes  into  the  bank  to  prevent  the  current  from 
tearing  away  the  sods,  or  even  disarranging  the 
stones. 

In  the  case  either  of  stone  or  turf  facings,  it  has 
been  found  useful  to  scatter  a  quantity  of  coarse 
hay  seeds  over  them;  as  they  vegetate  quickly, 
and  tend  greatly  to  fasten  the  work  The  firm- 
ness of  the  bank  may  also  be  considerably  in- 
creased, by  setting  willows  or  other  aquatic  plants 
along  the  top.* 

The  most  difficult  branch  of  the  whole  opera- 
tion, is  that  of  leading  the  stream  out  of  the  old 

^These  should  never  be  allowed  to  grow  ap  as  trees; 
but  be  cut  over  occasionally,  so  as  the'n?  roots  may 
spread,  and  they  may  not  bs  shaken  and  sffsckd  by 
tas  wittd. 
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into  the  new  channel.  When  the  mouth  of  the 
ntw  cut  cao  be  made  to  fail  in  with  a  bend  of  the 
old  chaonel,  the  change  may  be  made  with  com- 
puraiive  ea^e,  as  the  current  will  flow  into  the 
new  channel  in  a  straight  lino.  In  this  caf^e,  the 
materials  dug  out  in  Hirming  the  mouth  of  the 
n^w  cut,  may  be  sufficient,  when  thrown  across 
the  old  stream,  to  turn  its  course.  But  if  the  al- 
teration of  the  channel  be  abrupt,  and  the  stream 
•tronjf,  it  will  be  requisite  to  raise  a  pier  of*  stone 
upon  the  hank  of  the  old  chunne!,  to  direct  the 
furpent  forward  to  the  new  one;  a  water-tight 
dam  bein^  fc»rmed  between  the  poJht  of  the  pier 
wad  the  new  bank. 

The  materials  dug  out  from  the  new  channel 
nav  either  be  employed  in  filling  up  the  old  one, 
and  thus  facilitating  its  future  conversion  into  ara- 
ble or  pasture  land  ;  or  if  the  stream  be  liable  to 
high  floods,  they  may  be  used  in  erecting  embank- 
ments on  each  side  of  the  new  channel. 

In  the  case  ol' vale  rivers,*  the  expedient  of 
straii;htening  the  channel  is  equally  advisable, 
though  not  so  easily  practicable,  as  it  is  upon  o/- 
pim  streams.  In  the  latter  case,  a  cut  three  or 
four  feet  deep  may  frequently  suffice,  and  stones 
for  erecting  piers,  and  facing  the  banks,  are  found  in 
abundance;  while  in  thelbrmer,  adepth  of  from  six 
to  twelve  feet  is  sometimes  necessary,  and  stones 
are  not  obtained  without  considerable  difficulty, 
There  may,  nevertheless,  oAen  be  situations 
where  the  extent  of  ground  to  be  acquired  by  a 
new  cut  through  a  valley,  will  amply  repay  every 
expense  and  trouble  attending  the  operation. 

Of  many  similar  instances,  the  following  is  one, 
where  nearly  1000  acres  have  been  secured  in  this 
way,  at  a  very  trifling  expense;  and,  as  a  particu- 
lar description  of  it  may  ()e  useful,  in  directing  the 
execution  of  operations  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  giv- 
en at  length.  In  the  parish  of  Kilsyth,  Stirling- 
ihire,  the  river  has  its  course,  for  upwards  of  four 
miles,  over  a  plain  of  small  declivity,  and  of  a 
•ofl  loamy  soil.  It  formerly  straggled  in  many 
directions  over  this  plain,  in  a  channel  of  very  lit- 
tle depth.  At  every  turn  it  took,  it  was  gorged  up 
into  a  pool,  and  was  overgrown  with  aquatic  ve- 
getables. At  every  flood,  the  whole  valley  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  lake;  the  hay  and 
com  harvests  were  frequently  ruined;  and  several 
fields,  naturally  of  a  rich  soil,  were  rendered  inca- 
pable of  cultivation. 

About  the  year  1793,  Sir  Archibald  Edmon- 
•looe,  of  Duntreath,  Bart,  who  was  proprietor  of 
the  laikb  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  for  more 
than  four  miles,  employed  Mr.  Whitworth,  an 
eminent  engineer,  to  form  the  plan  of  a  new  cut 
aolBcient  at  all  times  to  contain  the  waters  of  the 
river,  and  as  nearly  in  a  straight  line  as  the  situ- 
atioo  of  the  grounds  and  the  course  of  the  river 
would  admit.  To  induce  the  proprietors  on  the 
iouth  side  to  join  in  this  useful  undertaking,  he 
generously  offered  to  lay  out  two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
pense himselfl  So  slow,  however,  are  persons  of 
unenlightened  minds  in  discerning  their  own  in- 
terest, that  only  a  few  of  them,  at  that  period,  ac- 
ceded to  these  advantageous  terms.  During  the 
fiiat  year,  only  about  a  mile  and  three  quarters  of 
the  new  cut  were  executed,    fiut  the  advanta- 


ges of  this  partial  improvement  soon  become  so 
obvious,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  contermin- 
ous heritors  concurred  with  Sir  Archibald,  in  pro- 
secutinsj  the  plan,  ihouijh  not  altogether  upon 
such  liberal  terms,  as  a  just  sense  of  iheir  own  in- 
terest mijrht  have  dictated.  Early  in  the  course 
of  the  second  year,  the  cut  was  completed. 

The  dinienBions  of  this  cut  were  varied  judi- 
ciously, accordinsT  to  the  gradual  increment  which 
the  river  receives  in  its  courpe.  For  the  firtt 
mile  fi-om  above,  where  the  river  is  of  considera- 
ble extent,  it  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  ivide 
at  the  surface,  by  ten  to  twelve  at  the  bottom. 
Throughout  the  second  mile,  ii  is  from  twenty-two 
to  twenty-lbur  feet  wide  at  the  surlace,  by  four- 
teen or  sixteen  at  the  bottom.  Throughout  the 
the  remaining  part,  it  is  about  twcnty-eiirht  feet 
at  the  surface,  by  sixteen  to  eighteen  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

The  first  part  of  this  cut  was  undertaken  by  the 
contractor  at  two-pence  per  cubic  yard;  but  he 
was  only  bound  to  lay  down  the  earth  regulariy  at 
the  distance  ol  a  yard  from  the  cut,  without  any 
obligation  to  form  it  into  a  regular  sloping  bank. 
It  was  understood  that  the  conterminous  heritors 
would  execute  this  part  of  the  operation.  As 
they,  however,  proved  negligent  in  this  respect,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  contract;  and 
two-pence  farthing  per  cubic  yard  was  allowed  for 
culiinff,  and  lor  forming  the  bank.  The  low  rate 
at  which  this  contract  was  entered  into,  may  be 
accounted  for  at  this  day,  not  merely  from  the  fa- 
cility of  working  in  a  rich  loam  or  clay,  but  chiefly 
from  the  well-known,  and  by  many  severely-felt, 
depreciation  of  money  at  that  period.  Snch  a 
work  would  not  probably  be  now  undertaken  for 
less  than  fburpence  per  cubic  yard.  The  expense 
of  the  whole  of  this  cut  did  not  exceed  £600. 

The  embankment  on  the  sides  of  the  cut  is  erect- 
ed about  three  feet  from  the  brink,  and  is,  for  the 
most  part,  somewhat  more  than  three  feet  in 
height;  and  could  contain  nearly  double  the  quan- 
tity of  water  than  now  runs  in  the  new  channel. 

The  improvement,  which  has  been  now  de- 
scribed, has  been  productive  of  very  important 
advantages  in  this  naturally  fertile  district.  The 
declivity  or  fall  of  the  river,  throughout  the  tract, 
is  about  eighteen  feet.  The  waters  which  former- 
ly, in  their  crooked  course,  were  almost  wholly 
stagnated,  now  run  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  de- 
clivity which  is  given  them.  They  never  overflow 
their  banks.  Cattle  can  now  pasture  upon  those 
grounds,  in  which  they  would  nave  Ibrmeriy  been 
swamped.  The  surface  of  the  water  beinc:  now, 
for  the  most  part,  four,  and  sometimes  six  feet  be- 
low that  of  the  adjacent  fields,  this  cut  serves  as  a 
general  drain  to  the  whole  valley;  so  that  three 
bundled  acres  of  meadow  may  be  converted  into 
arable  land;  sixty  acres  of  moss  may  be  convert- 
ed into  meadow;  and  Ave  hundred  acres  of  ara- 
ble land  are  already  rendered  of  double  value. 

If  the  windings  of  a  river  cannot  be  'iailered, 
either  from  natural  obstacles,  or  from  the  opposing 
interests  of  proprietors— ^r  if  the  expense  of  the 
alteration  be  such  as  to  reader  it  unprofitable — it 
becomes  the  duty  of  proprietors  then  to  consider, 
how  far  the  subsisting  channel  can  be  improved, 
so  as  to  lessen  the  ravages  of  the  stream;  or  what 
means  can  be  adopted  for  guarding  their  own 
•Thoie  flowing  tfaroa^  holms,  hanghi,  or  mea-  lands,  without  injuring  those  of  their  neighbors, 
doiws,  in  the  few  eownirp.  As  the  impediments  a  river  meets  are  the  cause 
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of  its  being  turbulent,  the  first  and  most  obvious 
ihiiiir  to  be  done,  is  to  remove  all  heaps  of  mud, 
stones,  trees,  or  bushe?,  which  are  collected  in  the 
channel,  and  obstruct  fhe  course  of  the  wa'er. 

At  those  places  where  the  river  encroaches,  the 
means  which  may  be  used  to  defend  the  banks  are 
various.  In  some  instances,  bulwarks  of  stone, 
iaiii  regularly  in  wooden  frames,  have  been  raised; 
hut  thou<rh  such  wooden  frames  lacilitale  the  con- 
smiciion  of  the  work,  they  prove  ultimately  inju- 
rious to  it;  for  in  consequence  of  beins;  alternately 
wet  and  dry,  they  soon  rot  and  give  way,  leaving 
wide  gaps,  through  which  the  water  enters,  and 
breaks  up  the  embankm»^nt.  In  some  places. 
Iar«xe  sloping  cauis,  or  structures  of  loose  stones, 
have  been  employed;  but  where  the  extent  of  the 
bank  to  be  delended  is  great,  or  timber  scarce,  such 
a  bulwark  is  expensive,  while  it  is  at  best  only 
temponiry. 

Another  method  has  been  recommended  by  Dr, 
Walker,  in  his  'Economical  History  of  the  He- 
brides.' as  preferable  to  either  of  these: — "Form 
a  single  or  double  line  of  stakes  in  the  bed,  or  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  of  the  branches  of  trees. 
These  stakes  may  be  fi-om  the  thickness  of  one's 
wrist  to  that  of  man's  leg;  they  are  to  be  driven 
into  the  soil  between  two  and  four  feet  deep,  and 
reach  above  the  ground,  or  above  the  water  a  lit- 
tle higher  than  the  rise  of  the  greatest  flood. 
They  may  be  from  six  to  twelve  inches  distant 
frotu  each  other;  and  if  there  is  a  double  row, 
they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  quincunx  order. 

^'Such  stakes,  thus  situated,  can  neither  be  dis- 
placed nor  shaken  by  any  force  of  water.  They 
stop  and  entangle  every  sort  of  refuse  brought 
down  by  the  river.  They  intercept  the  mud  and 
the  gravel,  which  gradually  form  a  bank,  and 
^force  the  river  to  establish  a  barrier  against  its  own 
;  incursions — a  barrier  likewise  far  more  efficacious 
and  inore  permanent,  than  any  that  can  be  formed 
by  art,  with  earth  and  stones. 

"It  19  an  obvious  property  of  this  mode  of  defence 
against  the  encroachments  of  rivers,  that  it  is  ea- 
sily and  quickly  executed,  and  at  a  mere  trifle  of 
expense.  A  single  cart  load  of  such  stakes,  in 
some  situations,  might  effectually  preserve  many 
acres  of  rich  land.  Every  river,  by  the  above 
niethod,  rpay  be  thus  turned  and  directed  in  its 
course  at  will.    It  would  always  be  advantageous. 


if  the  stakes  employed  in  this  way  were  of  th® 
different  sons  of  willows. 

^ 'These  take  root,  grow,  and  form  a  strong  liv- 
ing fence  against  the  river.  But  if  stakes  of  wil- 
lows cannot  be  provided,  cuttings,  or  truncheona 
of  willows,  ought  to  be  sunk  in  along  with  the 
etake?,  and  intermixed  with  them. 

**For  which  purpose,  the  shrubby  and  low- 
growing  willows  are  more  proper  than  the  mast 
willow,  the  osier,  the  crack  willow,  or  any  others 
which  grow  up  to  a  tree." 

This  mode  of  defence  is  judicious;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  executing  it  in  a  proper  manner,  may  per- 
haps exclude  it  from  general  adoption.  To  ena- 
ble the  piles  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  river, 
they  must  be  sunk  a  greater  depth  into  the  ground 
than  it  is  possible  for  any  mallet  to  drive  them. 
Dr.  Walker  mentions  from  two  to  four  feet  of 
depth  as  sufficient;  but  from  the  experience  of 
others,  it  appear,  that  at  least  eight  or  nine  feet 
is  necessary,  to  render  the  piles  firm;  and  to  this 
depth  they  cannot  be  driven  by  any  thing  else 
than  a  pile  engine,  which  in  many  situations  it  is 
diflicjit,  and  m  all  circumstances  expensive,  to 
procure.  The  inability  of  mallets  to  drive  the 
piles,  was  particularly  shown  by  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  upon  the  river  Nith^ 
in  Dumfries-shire.  In  order  to  prevent  the  en- 
croachment of  this  river  upon  part  of  his  proper- 
ty, he  drove  in  a  number  of  piles  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  bank,  and  wattled  them  with  the 
branches  of  willows,  &c.  The  piles  were  driven 
with  heavy  mallets  apparently  firm  into  the  ground; 
they  continued  so  for  some  months,  till  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain  having  swelled  the  river,  the  piles  were 
undermined  and  carried  away. 

When  there  is  an  opportunity  of  executing  a 
bulwark  of  piles  properly,  the  method  adopted 
by  Mr.  Miller,  of  wattlingj  them  with  willows,  &c. 
will  be  extremely  useful  m  intercepting  the  mud 
and  refuse  brought  down  by  the  stream. 

A  more  easy  and  effectual  device,  than  any 
w^ich  has  yet  been  mentioned,  for  defending  the 
banks  of  a  river,  is  that  of  stone  piers  or  juttees. 
The  object  of  these  is,  to  throw  off"  the  stream 
from  those  places  on  which  it  jthreatene  to  make 
encroachments,  to  others  where  it  can  commit  no 
injury.  Thus,  if  a  river  be  encroaching  on  one 
its  banks  at  A,  Fig.   I,  of  Plate  H.  a  jutty  of 


Plate  H.    Plan  representing  Juttees  for  the  defence  rf  JUiver  Banlzs. 
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ctone,  a  little  way  up  the  river,  io  the  direction  fii 
C,  will  direct  thecurreat  towards  D,  and  prevent 
any  farther  injury. 

A  jutJy  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  carrried  out  in 
an  obli4|ue  direction,  so  as  to  force  the  current  gra- 
dually towards  the  intended  point.  If  Ibrmed  too 
much  at  right  angles  wiih  the  stream,  as  at  A. 
Fig.  2,  it  will  throw  the  stream  with  violence  on 
the  opposite  bank,  at  B,  from  which  it  wilt  revert 
with  double  force  upon  C,  the  place  immediately 
below  the  pier;  so  that,  insteaa  of  diminishing,  it 
would  increase  the  destructive  efl'ects  of  the 
stream.  But,  if  the  jutty  is  placed  obliquely  as 
at  D,  it  will  ibrce  the  curfent  gradually  towards 
E;  in  which  position,  one  jutty  may  do  more 
good,  than  several  placed  nn properly  at  right  an- 
gles. It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  when  a 
pier  is  abruptly  intruded  into  the  natural  channel, 
It  requires  Irom  five  to  ten  times  more  strength  of 
structure  than  one  which  deviates  gradually  from 
the  direction  of  the  stream:  in  the  one  case,  there 
it  both  the  weight  and  force  of  the  water,  while  in 
the  other  there  is  merely  its  weight,  to  withstand. 
And,  above  all,  it  is  important  to  consider,  that 
by  making  the  pier  in  the  direction  prescribed,  it 
cannot  occasion  any  injury  to  the  opposite  bank. 

The  naaterials  for  constructing  a  guide  of  this 
nature,  depend  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  stream 
to  be  directed.  If  it  be  small,  a  ridge  of  stones 
thrown  loosely  in  may  suffice;  a  barrier  of  this 
sort  is  both  cheap  and  effectual,  and  when  injured 
by  any  extraordinary  flood,  is  easily  repaired. 
When  the  land  through  which  it  passes  is  very 
valuable,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  town,  and  the 
river  is  large  and  rapid,  so  that  a  pier  of  consider- 
able height  is  necessary,  it  is  proper  if  the  expense 
be  not  excessive,  to  construct  the  pier  of  stone  and 
mortar.  In  other  situations,  where  masonry  is 
too  expensive,  and  the  ground  of  less  value,  it  mav 
serve  the  purpose  to  employ  casoons  formed  with 
piles  and  planks,  or  strong  cases  of  wicker-work, 
and  either  of  these  filled  with  small  stones  or  gra- 
vel, in  order  to  give  them  stability;  and  they  should 
be  sunk  along  the  edge  of  the  banks,  in  as  regular 
and  firm  a  position  as  possible.  These  last  expe- 
dients have  been  practised  most  successfully  on 
•everal  parts  of  the  river  Spey,  and  at  Careston, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  South  Esk,  in  Forfar- 
ahire. 

As  the  Spey  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  im- 
petueus  rifers  in  Scotland,  and  as  the  methods  of 
embanking  it  is  have  been  various  and  expensive, 
tha  loUowing  description  of  these  operations,  in 
its  course  through  the  Park  of  Gordon  Castle, 
where  it  most  un^vemable,  may  be  useful  in 
•tmUar  cases,  and  is  given  from  the  ^Agricultural 
Surve)^  of  the  County  of  Banfi*.' 

'*It  is  believed,  that  the  Spey  first  be^an  to 
make  encroachments  on  the  skirts  of  the  Park  of 
Crordon  Castle  in  September  1768,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  highest  flood  which  tradition  has 
kept  OB  record.  The  first  kind  of  embankments 
which  were  thereupon  attempted,  were  expen- 
«ive  bulwarks  of  stone,  built  by  the  mason,  but 
without  rootar.  Their  appearance,  indeed,  be- 
spoke both  efficiency^  and  duration;  but,  like  other 
fair  appearances,  ^Ht  tmiUd  deceitjul;^^  and,  not- 
withstanding the  continuance  of  expensive  ope- 
rations, the  river,  frequently  levelling  the  works, 
maintained  the  contest  with  success,  and  on  the 


was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr* 
Smeaion,  who,  on  a  brief  survey,  disapproved  of 
all  the  costly  bulwarks,  and  directed  nothing  more 
expenFive  than  mounds  of  stone,  loosely  thrown 
together,  almost  at  raiidom,  from  the  bed  of  the 
river,  with  no  oiher  art  than  to  be  raised  higher 
than  the  water  could,  ai  any  time,  surpass,  and  to 
form  a  sloping  shore,  tahelvinjr  back  from  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river.  The  embankments  constructed 
this  principle,   have  been,  almost  to  a  wish. 
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successful.  The  river,  now  is,  as  it  were,  entirely 
fsubdued;  and  the  highest  floods,  although  their 
violence  in  a  thaw  be  exasperated  by  heavy  mass- 
es of  floating  ice,  hasten  harmlessly  along,  dash- 
ing onwards  directly  into  the  sea. 

"On  some  occasions  there  has  been  a  depar- 
ture in  practice  from   Mr.   Smeaton's  theory,  by 
formmg  a  kind  of  mole  of  stakes,   in  collateral 
rows,   to  the  breadth  of  four  or  six  feet,  driven 
firm  into  the  gravel  by   the  powerful   repeated 
strokes  of  an  appropriate  engine.      The  stakes 
were  bound  together  near  the  top  by  transverFC 
bari=,  and  supported  by  stones  thrown  in  to  fill 
up  nearly  all  the  vacuities.    This  kind  of  embank- 
ment was  more  expensive  than  the  former,  al- 
though the  umber  was  furnished  without   price 
from  the  forest  on  the  other  side  of  the  Park;  and  it 
was  less  eflicient,  because,  instead  of  diminishing 
the  power  of  the  stream  upon  the  gradual  shelv- 
ing of  the  slope,  it  was  increased  by  direct  accu- 
mulation against  the  perpendicular  side  of  the  mole;^ 
and,  instead  of  adding  any  depositions  of  gravel, 
and  turning  the  channel  thereby  to  a  greater  dis- 
ance  from  the  shore,  the  torrent  was   brought  to* 
bear  harder  on  the  pile,  and  any  gravel  which  had 
been  lelt  there  before  was  swept  bare  ofi*.    The- 
ordinary  bed  of  the  river  was  established  along' 
the  course  of  this  kind  of  pier;  and   it  somehow 
not  admitting  easily  of  repair,  brought  the  case 
into  a  worse  state,  almost,  than  it  had  been  before. 

"To  render  this  kind  of  mole  efficient,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  necessary  to  add  also  the  shelv- 
ing slope  of  stone  along  the  base  of  the  pile, 
forming  that  gradually  rising  shore,  which  the 
river  itself,  on  some  occasions,  exhibits,  and  which 
no  power  of  the  flood  thenceforth  ever  injures;  at 
if  nature  would  thereby  teach  us  the  only  secure 
mode  of  guarding  against  the  robberies  of  the 
torrent."  * 

When  the  pier  conBists  of  masonry,  it  has  been 
found  prudent  to  throw  in  a  number  of  large  rough 
stones  against  the  foundation,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  stream  from  undermining  it.  Opposite  to  the 
head  and  outer  point  of  the  piers,  piles  should 
also  be  driven  into  the  channel,  to  break  the  force 
of  the  water,  and  secure  these  important  parts  of 
the  work  from  dilapidation. 

There  is  another  evil  that  piers  are  exposed  to 
during  floods,  of  which  it  is  proper  also  to  take 
notice.  When  the  river  surmounts  the  pier,  the 
body  of  water  which  falls  over,  naturally  scoops 
out  a  pit  in  the  ground  behind,  and  underminfea 
the  precipice  over  which  it  tumbles.  This  evil 
may  be  wholly  removed,  by  raisin?  the  pier  so 
high  as  to  prevent  any  overfall;  but  this  is  a  reme- 
dy too  extreme  to  be  often  advisable.    The  most 

*  The  author  inspected  these  embankmets,  and  re- 
ported his  opiaioD  of  several  improvements,  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Gordon,  when  making  a  survey  for  the  drain- 


whole,  gained  ground,  when  the  opposing  power  [age  of  the  Huntly  Estate,  in  1811. 
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prudent  plan  is  to  endeavor  to  break  the  strencrth 
of  the  fall,  or  to  shield  the  ground  from  its  vio- 
lence. For  the  former  purpose,  the  bfuck  part  of 
the  pier  may  be  made  with  a  ehelvinij  orflaily  in- 
clining surface;  Hir  the  latter,  a  eironir  ronvex  floor 
paved  with  stone,  may  be  made  behind  the  pier, 
to  receive  the  fall  of  the  water.  Of  the  effi(racy 
of  this  last  method,  Mr.  Marshall  gives  a  strong 
example.  *  "Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,"  he 
says,  "finding  that  ihe  foundation  of  a  sea-wall, 
(or  strong  stone-liicing  against  a  wide  open 
estuary),  over  which  a  large  body  of  water, 
in  limes  of  floods,  talis  six  or  ei^ht  leet  perpen- 
dicular, was  constantly  under  repair,  thoujfh  eve- 
f}'  known  expedient  had  been  used  to  counter- 
act the  effect,  I  directed  a  convex  floor  nearly  in 
the  form  of  a  shield,  to  be  laid  with  strong  rouorh 
stones,  edgeway,  its  margins  being  secured  with 
the  largest  stones,  as  hutments  to  the  arch;  the 
broad  end  of  the  shield  buts  against  the  founda- 
tion of  the  wall,  and  receives  the  water  on  its 
Btongest  part)  the  point  gently  declining  to  lead 
off  the  water  smoothly  into  the  sea.  It  still  re- 
mains perfectly  firm;  perhaps,  indeed,  flrmer  than 
when  it  was  first  put  down."  This  is  a  case, 
where,  its  being  a  protection  from  the  sea,  it  re- 
quired more  particular  strength,  and  consequently 
would  be  more  expensive,  than  what  is  necessary 
in  the  case  of  livers. 

The  expedient  of  juttees,  which  has  been  al- 
ready explained,  is  certainly  preferable  to  any 
other  mode  of  defending  the  banks  of  a  rapid 
river,  both  in  point  of  ease  and  efficacy,  and  de- 
serves to  be  morej^enerally  adopted  than  it  is.  A 
strong  instance  or  its  superiority  occurred  in  the 
case  of  the  river  Nith,  formerly  mentioned.  Af- 
ter the  piles  which  Mr.  Miller  raised  had  failed,  he 
resorted  to  the  use  of^iuttees,  aud  found  them  to 
succeed  completely.  Those  which  he  has  erected 
have  a  convexical  slope  on  the  side  next  the  cur- 
rent, in  order  to  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  strong  planks  are  also  firmly  set  on  edge 
among  the  stones,  their  ends  pointed  towards  the 
river;  so  that  to  commit  the  smallest  injury;  the 
stream  must  move  the  whole  body  of  stones  on 
the  hne  of  each  plank. 

Where  a  river  flows  slowly,  and  its  banks  are 
of  a  Bofl  earthy  nature,  the  mode  of  resisting  en- 
croachments should  be  different  from,  and  will  be 
less  expensive  than,  any  which  has  yet  been  men- 
tioned. Let  a  large  quantity  of'^  the  smallest 
}>ranches  of  trees,  of  broom,  whins,  brambles,  or 
such-like  brush-wood,  be  placed  in  the  river,  near 
the  side  where  it  threatens  to  encroach.  If  the 
river  runs  slow,  they  require  merely  to  be  thrown 
in;  but,  if  its  current  is  considerable,  they  must 
he  stuck  into  the  bottom,  and  fastened  with  stakes 
driven  through  them  into  the  sides  of  the  bank. 
This  heap  of  rubbish  intercepts  the  slime  and  mud 
of*  the  river,  which  quickly  accumulates  towards 
the  bank,  and  becomes  a  most  effisctual  defence 
against  any  further  encroachment  in  that  quarter. 

Such  are  the  principal  methods  that  have  been 
successfully  employed  for  protecting  and  securing 
the  banks  of  rivers  in  Scotland,  and  which  the 
writerhas  had  an  opportunity  of  observing.  There 
may  be  other  expedients;  but  these  being  of  less  ef- 
ficacy, and  only  temporary  in  their  duration,  it  is 
unnecessary  either  to  describe,  or  recommend  them 
to  practice. 

*  On  Landed  Property. 


SECTION   II. 

On  ihe  embankment  of  htb  ground  on  ihe  side  of 
rivers,  to  prevent  inundation. 

In  those  wide  and  extensive  regions  that  \i6 
unfler  a  warm  climnte,  the  rivers  are  generally pe- 
riodiatl  in  their  inundations,  from  the  rains  falling 
only  at  certain  periods  of  the  year;  ahd  the  regu- 
larity ol'  the  floods  is  greater,  m  proportion  as  the 
rivers  are  extensive  in  their  course.  Thus  the 
Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Pegu,  the  Ganges,  ihe  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  Plata,  are  distinguished  for  their 
regular  and  annual  floods. 

In  these  cases,  an  inundation,  instead  of  spread- 
ing -uin  in  its  progress,  is  the  source  of  extraordi- 
nary benefit.  The  mud  and  slime  which  it  de- 
posits, form  a  regular  supply  of  the  richest  ma- 
nure. The  soil  is  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of' 
fertility;  and  being  constantly  recruited,  can  never 
be  exhausted.  The  inhabitants,  too,  being  al- 
ways aware  of  the  precise  time  at  which  the  in- 
undation will  take  place,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
provide  against  its  doing  injurjr,  and  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  receiving  the  nutriment  with  which 
the  water  is  stored. 

fiut  in  countries  like  Britain,  which  are  narrow 
in  extent,  overspread  with  mountains,  and  expo- 
sed to  a  variable  and  humid  climate,  the  rivers  arc 
short  in  their  progress,  and  liable  to  be  suddenly 
swollen.  A  flood,  then,  invariably  commits  wide 
and  severe  ravages.  Sometimes  it  entirely  stripir 
the  land  of  its  vegetable  soil;  at  others,  covers  it 
with  a  thick  bed  of  sand  and  gravel.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  water  loses  Its  usual  course,  and  cuts 
a  new  channel  through  rich  and  cultivated  fields; 
and  the  mdsl  disastrous  scene  of  all,  is  to  behold 
valuable  crops,  and  sometimes  herds  of  cattle, 
swept  off'  by  the  flood,  thus  graphically  described 
by  the  poet  of  *The  Seasons:' — 

"Wide  o'er  the  brim,  with  many  a  torrent  iwell'd. 
And  the  mixed  ruin  of  its  banks  o'erspread, 
At  last  the  rous*d-up  river  pours  alon^; 
Resistless,  roaring,  dreadful,  down  it  comes. 
From  the  rude  mountain,  and  the  mossy  wild. 
Tumbling  through  rocks  abrupt,  and  sounding  far; 
Then  o'er  the  sanded  valley  floating  spreads. 
Calm,  sluggish,  silent.*'* 

The  flat  houghs  (as  they  are  called  in  Scotland), 
or  low  ground,  lying  on  the  sides  of  rivers,  and 
particulariy  near  their  entrance  into  the  sea,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  composed  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertilized  particles  of  earth,  brought  down  by 
the  stream  from  the  adjacent  country,  through 
which  it  flows.  These,  from  their  situation,  are 
often  exposed  to  devastation,  by  their  banks  be- 
ing encroached  upon,  and  carried  away  in  time  of 
floods,  whereby  a  portion  of  valuable  soil  is  lost, 
and  a  bank  of  sand  or  gravel  lodged  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  in  its  stead,  fiut,  besides  the  gradual 
injury  which  the  adjoining  land  sustains  (which 

*  In  a  highly  embellished  book,  pablisbed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Bart,  an  ixtteresting,  faithful, 
and  picturesque  account  is  given  of  the  greal  floods 
occasioned  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river  Spey,  and 
others,  in  the  counties  of  Morayi  Nairn.  Banfl^  Sec.  in 
1829,  which,  in  their  melancholy  consequences,  con- 
firm the  justness  of  the  above  poetical  quotation,  the 
author  beine  well  acquainted  with  the  ditierent  locali- 
ties which  Sr  Thomas  so  forcibly  describes. 
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Is,  in  many  situationR,  of  considerable  extent), 
from  tbis  operation  of  the  current  on  the  edge  oj' 
the  banics,  (as  has  been  explained  in  section  1.), 
the  surface  of  the  whole  fields,  thus  cituated,  is 
exposed  to  inundation,  when  the  river  is  swollen 
by  the  rain,  and  the  torrents  which  descend  from 
tlie  neiji^hboring  heijg^hts;  oHen  sweeping  away  the 
trup,  and  deteriorating  the  soil,  by  the  lodging  of 
sand  and  gravel  at  one  place,  and  the  carrying 
awav  the  mould  at  another.  A  sudden  and  rapid 
flood  has  also  the  efiect  of  changing  the  course  of 
a  river;  making  it  abandon  the  old,  and  take  a 
hew  channel,  through  part  of  the  ground,  perhaps 
more  valuable,  by  its  being  better  Cultivated,  and 
bn  that  account  liiore  loose,  and  easily  acted  upon 
by  the  current.  In  this  case,  the  toss  is  aggra- 
vated, by  the  old  channel  being  leA  a  useless 
waste,  in  addition  to  the  space  occupied  by  the 
new  course  which  the  water  has  taken. 

Accounts  of  havoc,  committed  by  such  inunda- 
tions, abound  in  all  the  county  reports,  and  im- 
(leriously  enforce  the  necessity  of  adopting  meas- 
ures to  prevent  them.  From  the  following  detail 
of  the  evils  committed  m  one  district,  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  general  loss  sustained  by 
the  country  at  large: — "The  haughs  of  Isia,"  says 
the  surveyor  of  Perthshire,  "Irom  Ruthvcn  bank 
to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  A  distdnte  often  miles, 
are  exposed  to  inundations  which  are  great  and 
destructive.  In  the  glens  lying  north  of  the  Stor- 
mont,  floods  do  great  havoc  amon^  the  hay  and 
other  cro|)A.  In  Athol,  dt  Bun-raniioch,  in  Glen- 
dochart  and  Glenlochyi  torrents  frbm  the  moun- 
tains swell  the  rivers  so  suddenly,  that  they  spread 
fiir  and  wide,  in  many  places  beyond  their  hanks, 
and  frequently  sweep  oft  almost  the  whole  labors 
tof  the  year.  "The  Tay  and  the  Earn,  the  Devon, 
the  Allan,  and  almost  every  river  within  low 
\>ank8,  which  takes  its  course  throuirh  flat  land, 
trings  desolation  on  thd  finest  fields,  which  lie  oh 
ilssides.'^ 

in  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  inunda- 
tXHM  are  not  so  frequent  as  in  the  southern.  The 
reason  is,  that  where  a  cHanhd  is  rocky,  which  is 
the  case  with  most  of  the  highland  rivers,  it  is 
generally  deep,  and  th^  river  seldom  overflows  its 
banks;  but  where  the  intersected  strata  is  of  a  9of\ 
and  gravelly  kind,  and  the  expanse  of  the  flat  or 
haugh-Iand  of  greater  extent,  as  in  the  low  coun- 
try, the  channel  is  invariably  shallow,  quickly 
filled,  and  soon  overflowed. 

The  manner  in  which  inundations  proceed,  de- 
serves particular  attention,  because,  from  observ- 
ing this,  we  will  be  the  better  able  to  discover  the 
proper  remedy.  "When  a  river  swells,"  says  the 
leamed  Bufibn,  "its  celerity  uniformly  increases, 
till  it  begins  to  overflow  the  b^nks.  From  that 
moment  its  rapidity  is  checked,  which  is  the  rea- 
soo  why  inundations  always  continue  several 
days;  for,  thocq^  the  quantity  of  water  should  be 
diminished  af^er  the  commencement  of  the  inun- 
dnfion,  it  would,  notwithsnnding,  continue  to  over- 
flow; because  this  circumstance  depends  more  on 
the  celerity  than  the  quantity  of  water.  If  it 
Were  otherwise,  rivers  would  often  overflow  their 
banks  for  an  hour  or  twa^  and  then  retire  to  their 
channels,  which  never  does  happen.  An  inunda- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  af  ways  lasts  some  days,  sup- 
poaiiig  the  rains  hnve  'teased;  and  less  water  runs 
fa  the  river,  befl^xise  the  overflowing  of  wafers  di- 
mijifshes  their  celerity;  an^  cooscqu^nlly,  al- 
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though  the  same  cjuaniity  of  water  arrives  not  in 
the  same  time  as  formerly,  (he  eflect  is  the  same 
as  if  a  larger  quantity  had  been  brought  dotvn." 

Farther,  it  may  be  olwerved  on  the  motion  of 
water,  that,  mathematically  speaking,  if  a  river 
runs  on  a  bottom  having;  an  equal  descent,  the  ve- 
locity of  the  water  will  increase,  the  fiiftber  it 
runs.  Thus,  suppose  the  descent  to  be  ^ne  foot 
per  mile,  after  the  first  mile  the  water  will  have 
acquired  a  velocity  of  eight  feet  per  second;  after 
four  miles,  itii  velocity  would  be  sixteen  feet  per 
second;  and  at  the  6nd  df  sixteen  miles,  it  would 
run  at  the  rate  of  thrrty-two  ffect  per  second— its 
vetociiy  at  eyerv  point  being  the  aaine  proportion- 
ally, as  would  be  acquired  bv  a  body  fallirijg  the 
same  perpendicular  height.  These  rules,  with  re- 
gard to  tne  motion  of  rivers,  cannot  however  be 
so  accurately  observed,  on  account  of  the  perpetu- 
al obstruction  the  water  meets  with  against  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel  it  ifows  in,  which 
counteracts  the  power  of  jrravity,  and  reduces  the 
water  to  an  uniform  motion,  where  the  declivity 
of  the  bottom  and  sides  are  regular.  Supposing  a 
given  quantity  of  water  is  to  he  carried  off,  the 
smaller  the  descent,  the  width  and  depth,  or  sec- 
tion of  the  river,  must  be  the  greater;  for  the 
water,  runrtlhg  in  a  large  body,  and  slower,  meets 
with  a  less  proportional  obstfuclion  from  the  sides 
and  bottom;  Also,  supposing  the  same  quan  iiy 
to  be  discharged,  the  larger  the  body  it  runs  in,  and 
the  slower  the  motion,  the  more  liable  its  course  is 
to  be  obstructed  by  stoht^s,  mud,,  weeds,  &c. 

Large  and  deep  rivers  run  suffidentiy  swifl,  and 
discharge  vast  quantities  of  water,  with  a  descent 
of  one  foot  pet  Wile. 

Small  rivers  and  large  bums  require  about  two 
feet  per  mile.  ,  Small  hums  scarcely  keep  a  free 
course  under  four  leet  per  mile. 

When  a  ciit  or  channel,  therefore,  is  to  be  made 
for  a  river  or  stream  of  water,  through  a  tract  of 
level  ground,  it  is  preferable  to  make  it  deeper  at 
the  lower  extremity,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  de- 
scent upon  the  bottom  all  the  way,  than  to  make 
a  broad  and  less  deep  channel  allthe  way  upon  a 
less  descent;  for  the  former  method  is  attended 
with  less  expense  of  digjiing,  and  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  keep  an  open  course. 

From  this  explanation,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
leading  principle  of  all  operations,  to  prevent  a 
river  from  ovei^owing,  should  be  to  increau  and 
preserve  its  ceteriiy. 

For  (his  purpose,  it  niajr  be  first  observed,  that 
it  19  much  better  to  deepeft  tjian  to  widen  a  chan- 
nel. A  contrary  advice  fs  given  by  some  writers,* 
but,  it  is  apprehended,  without  a  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  circumstances.  If  a  river  w6re  always 
equally  full,  the^  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  widen 
iis  channel  wonfd  prove  a  most  effectual  method 
to  confine  it  within  its  banks.  But  as  the  quantity 
of  water  ief  constantly  fluctuating,  the  widening  of 
the  channel  would  produce  the  f(»Ilowing  bad  ef- 
fects:—!. That  when  the  stream  hapjiened  to  be 
small,  it  Would  scoop  out  a  winding  bed  for  itself 
in  the  middle  of  the  Chahnd;  and  upoh  swelling, 
would  follow  the  direction  of  this  bed,  and  thereby 
strike  with  viofenc^  against  the  banks.  2.  That 
by  lessening  thf^,  depth  of  the  river,  its  celerity 
would  be  diniinished,  and  its  liability  to  overflow 
of  course  increased;  for  it  is  an  established  fact, 

■  ■       '  - 
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ihat  celeriiy  Jependi  leni  upon  Ibe  declivity  oT  the 
channel  thnn  upon  the  weiichl  of  waler.  The 
iraporlanre  of  this  objection  is  confirmeil  hy  thie 
remarkable  fact,  that  when  once  a  river  acquirea  a 
f^at  celerity,  it  will  bolh  preserve  it  while  run- 
ning ihrouffh  a  level  count^,  and  oven  •urmouni 
hejgbia  without  spreading  much  to  a  aide,  or,  ai 
leait,  without  producing  any  inundation  of  any 
moDient.*  3.  That  by  aiminiehine  the  celerity  of 
the  river,  ii  would  be  more  liable  to  oe  warped  and 
impeded,  as  a  greater  quantity  of  mtUiagi^  would 
Ibua  be  deposited  in  the  channel. 

At  (he  tame  lime,  a.  caulion  must  be  given 
egairut  carrying  the  principle  here  laid  dawn  io  an 
extreme.  It  is  ai  ineffectual  to  confine  a  river 
within  too  narrow  bounds,  as  it  is  to  give  it  (oo 
large  an  expanse.  Tbe  widlb  of  the  channel, 
therelbre,  should  be  such  as  will  admit  the  water 
to  flow  freely,  and  maintain  a  proper  or  lafi  velo- 
city. 

To  deepen  the  channel  ofa  river,  all  the  means 
which  have  been  recommended  for  defending 
banks  froo)  encroachments — the  removal  of  ob- 
itructions,  and  the  erection  of  bulwarks  to  prevent 
the  stream  from  spreading — will  be  found  extreme- 
ly conducive.  In  some  instancea,  theoe  operalions 
mav  even  preclude  the  necessity  of  embanking. 

\Vhere  rivers  flow  through  a  very  flat  country, 
and  their  current  is  eonsuquenlly  less  rapid,  their 
overflowing,  instead  of  being  destructive,  oflen 
produces  beneficial  effect s,  by  depositing  mud  and 
other  rich  sediment,  which  tends  to  ferrilizf  ihesoil 
in  a  veiy  high  degree.  Where  this  is  the  cme, 
embankment  has  a  double  od  van tafre;  fur  by  meiinii 
of  sluices,  a  portion  of  the  water  can  be  ttdiuilted 
Bt  the  upper  side,  and  retained  at  pleasure,  bv 
which  meant  the  influence  of  in  effects  can  be 


regulated  as  circumstances  require.  Those  large 
rivers  that  flow  through  valleys  of  wide  expanse, 
have  always  a  lengthened  and  crooked  course,  oc- 
casioned by  the  frequent  changes  that  take  place, 
by  floods  acting  against  the  soil  of  which  the  luw 
ground  is  composed.  To  make  new  and  straight 
channels  for  such  rivers,  would  be  the  raoRi  effec- 
tual improvement;  but  this,  in  many  cas^s,  would 
be  attended  with  an  expense  much  greater  than 
the  advantages  to  be  gained.  In  others,  however, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  straighten  such  parts  as 
are  vtry  crooked,  and  where  ihe  length  of  cutting 
would  be  short,  and  the  expense  moderate.  By 
this  means,  the  length  of  embankment  would  be 
shortened,  and  kept  In  a  straiKht  line,  which  is  a 
great  desideraium.  Indeed,  the  line  of  embank- 
ment should  be  kept  at  straight  as  possible,  even 
if  the  course  of  the  river  be  crooked;  for  il  is 
against  the  bends  and  turns  that  tbe  water  has 
greatest  weight,  and  is  most  apt  to  hunt  through 
the  bank.  The  loss  of  ibis  ground,  by  its  being 
excluded  flora  culture,  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
security  whii^h  it  provides,  in  giving  the  water 
more  room,  and  consequently  lesseiime  its  fbrre 
and  pressure;  and  though  not  accenaible  to  the 
plough,  is  valuable  as  meadow  or  pasture.  The 
annexed  plan.  No.  III.  will  furllter  explain  these 
positions. 

In  all  smaller  streams,  or  burM*  (as  they  are 
called  in  Si-olland);  strai);htenine,  widening,  and 
ileej)ening  the  channel,  is  the  flrei  and  greatest 
[mprovemeDl;  and,  in  many  rafcs,  these  opere- 
riona  ulune  muy  be  sufficient  to  confine  the  ivhole 
body  of  water  in  a  flood,  and  so  render  anv  em- 
Imnbment  or  fiiriher  delence  unnecfssary.  If  the 
capacity  of  the  channel  is  not  sufficiently  enlarged 
by  these  means,  the  width  between  the  embnnk- 
will  require  to  be  the  greater,  and  their 


■  Srooki,  in  EagUnd. 


Plate  III.    Ptan  and  Sectum  repratnting  a  iVeto  Chaimtl  and  Embankmtntjiir  a  River. 
The  Pcuats  at^  thuutd  bo  guarded  by  a  lacing  of  Stones  oi  by  Piles  of  Wood. 


The  antbaiftiaentsfbrUMUsweutitrTpntentedbythvibrsight  double  rows  of  doited  liaet.aod 
should  be  lofeetdistantrrom  thtsdgeof  IhscDt.  The  dlmeDsions  of  the  new  cut  sbouM  be 
80  feet  wide  at  top,  14  feet  at  bollom,  and  6  fest  detp,  or  in  these  proportion*,  according  to 

the  liie  of  the  stnani. 
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height,  and  breadth  at  the  hase,  greater  also  in 
proportion.  By  examining  the  flood-marks,  and 
measurini^  their  height,  that  of  the  embankment 
may  be  ascertained;  hut  it  should  always  be  raised 
from  one  to  two  feet  higher  than  the  greatest 
flood;  for  th«  materials  of  which  it  may  be  formed 
subside  conmderably  afler  it  has  been  constructed; 
and  that  according  to  their  height.  In  general,  it 
will  be  found  that  rivers  which  flow  freely,  and 
have  no  intemiption  in  their  cours<»,  even  during 
the  greatest  flootts,  do  not  rise  more  than  five  or 
six  reet  above  their  ordinary  level;  so  that,  in  most 
cases,  a  bank  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  elevation  will 
be  pffleclly  adequate  for  every  purpose  of  security. 

The  sKipe  of  an  embankment  should  always  be 
greater  towards  the  river,  than  to  the  land  side,  in 
order  to  avoid  that  lateral  pressure  which  is  so 
destructive  when  the  bank  is  formed  too  uprii^ht. 
The  sloping  of  the  bank  is  of  great  use  in  render- 
ing it  firm  and  secure;  as  it  makes  the  resistance 
indirect,  and  of  course  lessens  the  pressure  of  the 
stream.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Tay,  between 
Errol  and  Invergowrie,  there  are  some  old  em- 
bankments of  stone,  which  rise  nearly  in  a  per- 
pendicular line  from  the  water.  Prom  being  buitf 
ID  this  injudicious  manner,  they  have  been  found 
80  insuflicient,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  erect 
piers  or  juttees,  to  protect  them  from  the' violence 
of  the  current. 

The  base  <if  an  embankment  should  be  three 
times  the  breadth  of  its  height;  and  its  width  at 
top  should  be  mu-tkird  of  that  height,  as  shown 
hy  the  section  of  plate  No.  III.  The  line  of  em- 
bankment should  be  kept  at  a  proper  distance  from 
the  edge  of  the  river  bank,  and  the  stuff  of  which 
it  is  formed  should  ell  be  taken  from  the  land  side, 
to  |)revent  breaking  and  loosening  the  surface  on 
ihar  next  the  river,  which  would  expose  it  'o  en- 
croachment from  the  current.  If  there  are  any 
heights  in  the  field  adjoining,  within  a  short  dis- 
tance, the  earth  may  be  partly  taken  from  these. 
and  fh>m  the  cut  that  may  be  necessary  at  the 
back  of  the  embankment,  for  receiving  the  sur- 
f]M)e- water  fitMn  the  fields.  The  earth  from  this 
cut  should  be  removed  with  a  gradual  slope  back- 
trards,  sn  as  to  srive  an  easy  descent  from  the  sur- 
fiice  t«  the  bottom  of  the  drain.  All  trees  and 
brushwood  should  be  removed  from  the  space  be- 
iwix:  the  eaibankmeot  cmd  the  stream,  to  give  no 
iniemipiion  to  the  current,  or  throw  the  force  of 
tlie  water  agHin^t  the  mounuL  Any  tree  or  bush, 
in  the  line  of  the  bank,  shoukl  be  removed  by  the 
root;  otherwise,  it  may  shake  and  keep  the  mound 
loo«s  at  that  place,  and  give  admission  to  the 
water.  A  wooden  fVame  of  the  exact  shape  and 
mxe  of  the  bank  should  be  made,  that  the  work- 
meo  may  execute  it  with  accuracy;  for  it  is  of  con- 
sequence to  have  the  mound  formed  rcgulariy,  and 
as  even  and  smooth  as  possible,  that  the  water 
may  meet  with  no  obstruction,  nor  take  hold  of 
any  inequality  on  the  surface  of  the  side  next  it. 
In  coostmoting  the  bank,  the  earth  should  be  well 
inuoped,  and  neaten  down  with  heavy  mallets, 
and  that  part  of  it  of  the  firmest  consistence  should 
be  used  oo  the  e.de  next  the  river.  That  side 
shouU  also  be  faced  with  well  swarded  turf,  as 
iooQ  as  the  slope  is  finished.  It  may  be  necessa- 
ry to  pin  down  the  lowermost  layers  of  turi*,  and  to 
water  them  (if  a  dry  season),  that  they  may  ad- 
here the  more  firmly,  and  prevent  the  simaB  from 
deeay.   The  side  next  the  field  may  be  sown  with 


grass  seeds,  which  may  also  be  sown  upon  the 
other  side,  to  close  the  interstices  between  the 
turfs,  and  to  thicken  the  sward. 

In  executing  an  embankment,  it  should  always 
be  begun  at  the  upper  end,  and  proceeded  with 
downwards;  finishing,  if  possible,  the  portion  of 
work  for  the  day,  in  case  of  any  sadden  swell  of 
the  river  injuring  it,  if  lefl  irregular  and  not  com- 
pleted. It  is  not  necessary  to  found  the  bank  any 
lower  than  the  adjoining  surface;  the  turf  only 
may  be  taken  off,  which  will  be  useful  in  covering 
the  slope,  and  the  earth  will  unite  more  readily 
than  it  would  do  otherwise.  A  scareemmty  or  un- 
broken space,  of  two  or  three  feet  must  be  left  be- 
tween the  edge  of  the  embankment  and  the  trench 
that  is  cut  along  the  back  of  it.  A  paling  should 
be  erected  along  the  inner  side  of  the  scarcement| 
to  prevent  cattle  from  going  up,  trampling  upon, 
and  breaking  down  the  bank,  till  it  be  fully  con- 
solidated, and  swarded  with  grass. 

Embankments  are  usually  executed  by  contract, 
and  may  cost  from  fourpence  to  sixpence  the  cubic 
yard.  The  contractor,  for  the  sake  of  greater  se- 
curity ill  the  execution  of  the  work,  should  be 
bound  to  uphold  them  for  the  first  two  years. 

All  the  water  that  may  collect  in  the  fields  ad- 
joining, should,  only  have  one  outlet  through  the 
embankment  to  the  river,  at  the  Unoeal  pointy  and 
that  by  a  pipe  or  square  box  of  wood,  with  a 
valve  or  lid,  fixed  to  the  mouth  of  it  bv  hinges  oo 
the  upper  side.  The  valve  will  shut  in  floods,  to 
exclude  the  river,  and  the  pressure  of  the  land 
water  will  open  it  when  the  flood  subsides. 

It  is  improper  to  sow  or  plant  any  tree,  hedge, 
or  shrub,  that  takes  deep  root,  or  grows  to  any 
height,  on  the  sides  or  top  of  the  emoankment;  for 
by  these,  the  earth  would  be  loosened,  the  water 
admitted,  and  the  mound  shaken  and  carried 
away.  If  the  seeds  of  rushes,  flags,  tussilago,  or 
florin  grass,  be  sown,  these  will  bind  the  surface, 
and  prevent  the  water  from  making  any  impres- 
sion upon  it. 

Holes  made  by  moles  or  mice  are  also  dan^r- 
ous,  on  account  of  their  admitting  the  water  into 
the  bank,  and  should  therefore  be  immediately 
close!  up.  Lastly,  when  the  smallest  breach  ap- 
pears, it  should  be  instantly  remedied;  for  if  the 
water  once  takes  hold  of  a  broken  Bpace,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  stop  its  progress.  For  these 
purposes,  it  is  necesi>ary  to  make  a  frequent  in- 
spection, where  works  of  this  kind  are  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale. 

On  the  river  Spey  in  Badenoch,  the  meadows 
on  the  estates  of  Belville  and  Inverishie,*  that 
were  formcriy  overflowed  and  inundated  by  every 
flood,  are  now  embanked  iu  the  most  complete  and 
secure  manner,  according  to  the  description  that 
has  just  been  given;  whereby  above  a  thousand 
acres  of  land  are  now  rendered  safe  and  produc- 
tive. On  the  Gordon  and  Findlater  estates,  much 
might  be  done  in  the  same  way.  On  the  rivers 
Beauly.  Carrun,  Clyde,  Dee,  Don,  Earn,  Esk, 
Forth,  lela,  Ken,  Nith,  Tay,  Tiviot,  Tweed,  Sic. 
a  great  deal  of  land  has  been  also  embanked  in  an 
effectual  manner;  and  on  these,  as  well  as  many 
other  rivers  in  Scotland,  the  extent  of  land  that 


*  The  latter,  according  to  a  plan  and  tpecificatxm 
by  the  author;  as  also,  otLers  of  considerablB  magoi- 
tude  on  the  rivers  Dee,  Don,  Eden,  Ken,  &c. 
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mierht  be  pre*«ervcd  and  improved  by  this  meuns, 
would  amouni  tq  nmny  (housmid  apres, 


PART  III, 

OR   THIS    BMBANXMRHT    OF   LAKES, 

All  lakep  are  subject  to  temporary,  and  8ome- 
f  inies  to  extraordinary,  swells,  occasioned  by  great 
fallp  of  raifi  and  snow  descending  from  the  (poun- 
tains  that  surround  thetp;  consequently,  they  oflen 
■f)read  beyond  their  usual  liniits,  oversowing  and 
injuring  the  coptiguous  grounds,  The  damage 
they  do  in  these  oases  is  not  attended  with  such 
devastation  as  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  whose 
current  carries  every  thing  before  it,  for  ns  the 
water  of  lakes  subsides  gradually,  it  acts  with  less 
violence,  and  commits  less  injury,  The  conse- 
quences, however,  are  always  so  hurtful,  as  to 
make  it  an  object  of  considerable  iirtportanoe  to 
prevent  or  lessen  them,  by  confining  the  water 
within  proper  Umita, 

L<akee  that  are  surrounded  with  mountains, 
puch  as  those  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  and 
of  Englaiui,  are  known  1o  have  increased  consid- 
erably in  height;  but  in  the  same  time  their  depth 
has  diminished.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  rapid 
streams  tlrom  the  hills  thai  ron  into  them,  bringing 
down  sand,  gravel,  and  other  loose  matter,  whicn 
being  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  raises  its 
be4,  and  tends  also  to  choke  the  outlet,  and  to  re- 
tail the  discharge.  This  has  also  the  bad  effect 
of  raising  the  channel,  and  obstructing  the  current 
of  such  streams  as  flow  %f\to  them  through  level 
ground,  and  causing  these  strenrps  likewise  to 
overflow  the  land  adjoining,  This  is  the  case 
wi\h  many  large  lakes,  that  have  stretched  be- 
yond their  original  bounds,  particularly  that  of 
Loch  Lomond,  where  a  small  island  called  Cam- 
stradden,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Camden, 
is  DOW  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  two 
or  three  fathoms.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  same 
lake,  there  is  at  bresent  a  large  extent  of  flood- 
ed meadowi  that  formerly  must  have  been  a  part 
of  the  Iqke,  of  no  inconsiderable  depth. 

As  lakes  subside  greatly  in  the  summer  season, 
find  swell  much  in  winter,  or  afier  heavy  falls  of 
fain  and  snow,  it  would  be  desirable  to  conflne 
them  to  their  lowest  limits;  and  to  cut  off  such 
creeks  and  bays  where  the  water  is  seldom  of 
great  (tenth,  and  where  an  acquisition  of  pasture 
pr  meadow  ground  might  be  gained.  In  some 
lakes,  indeed,  the  extent  of  surface  overflown  in 
winter,  so  much  exceeds  what  the  water  covers  in 
summer,  that  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  object 
to  confine  such  lakes  to  th^ir  sniallest  extent. 
The  first  thing,  then,  to  be  attempted  is  to  enlarge 
the  outlet,  that  the  water  may  at  all  times  have 
a  fV«e  find  easy  discharge.  'It  would  be  advi- 
pable  to  deepen  this,  if  the  level  admits  ;  but 
in  all  cases,  it  will  be  proper  to  widen  and  en^ 
large  it,  as  much  as  the  expanse  of  the  lake,  and 
the  body  of  water  it  contains,  may  require.  If 
rock,  this  may  be  difficult  apd  expensive;  but  may 
be  compensated  by  the  advantages  to  be  acquired, 
and  the  certainty  oi*  its  always  remaining  open 
puid  entire. 

The  form  and  construction  of  the  embankment 
that  is  to  surround  the  lake,  Riay  be  similar  to  that 
for  the  sides  of  riveni,  as  already  described;  but  as 
file  water,  in  the  former  case,  prespos  more  directly 


upon  th<»  bank,  the  slope  next  it  should  be  greater 
oil  that  account.  The  exact  degree  of  slope  will 
depend  upon  the  stillness,  or  agitation,  which  the 
waters  of  the  lake  are  known  to  exhibit.  In  those 
subject  to  high  waves,  Irom  their  extent,  situation,, 
and  exposure  to  winds,  the  slope  will  require  to  b^ 
twice  as  much  as  that  which  is  necespary  for  river 
embankments,  where  the  water  presses  only  in  a 
lateral  direction ,  and  where  the  current  glides 
gently.  The  embankment  should  not  be  confin- 
ed to  the  verge  of  the  lake  only,  but  should  extendi 
along  the  sides,  both  of  the  stream  that  flows  into 
it,  and  that  by  which  it  is  disi-harged,  as  far  as  the 
level  requires;  or  must  be  carried  to  the  higher 
jrround  on  both  sides,  above  reach  of  the  flood,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  marked  bank  in  the 
plan.  There  must  be  a  back  trench  or  drain  to  in- 
tercept the  land-water,  and  dischar^re  it  at  the 
lowest  point;  and  al^o  one,  under  the  high  ground, 
for  the  same  purpose,  as  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed Plate,  No.  IV. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  where  a  lake 
is  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  lands  of  (^ne 
proprietor,  he  may  perform  such  operations  upon 
it  as  he  thinks  expedient;  but,  if  the  adjacent  lands 
are  the  property  of  several  individuals,  and  they 
have  also  a  mutual  share  of  the  lake,  every  opera- 
tion on  it  must  be  regulated  by  ian  attention  to 
their  respective  interests.  Or,  if  the  lake  is  situa- 
ted at  the  head  of  the  river  or  brook,  it  may  be 
considered  the  source  of  the  stream,  and  no  alter- 
ation can  be  made  upon  it,  which  may  in  any  de- 
gree prove  injurious  to  the  proprietors  below.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  it  is  only  by 
such  alterations  upon  the  area  of  the  lake,  by 
which  an  undue  portion  of  water  may  be  taken 
from,  or  thrown  upon  an  opposite  proprietor,  or  the 
general  suppiv  of  the  stream  diminished,  that  a 
legal  cause  of* complaint  can  arise;  lor  it  is  the  right 
of  every  proprietor  to  defend  and  improve  his  own 
land,  provided  it  is  not  done  with  the  evident  in- 
tention of  injuring  his  neighbors. 


PART  IV. 


ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  WEARS 
ACROSS   RIVKRS,   FOR   THB    VSB 
AND     ON     THB 


AND  DAMS 

,    «■  \#n     s  KMMu    voxb     OF    MILLS  ; 
FORMATION     OF   BANKS   OR 


HEADS,   FOR   ARTIFICIAL 
CE8   OF   WATER,   &C. 


PONDS   AND    PIB- 


This  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  requires 
considerable  attention;  for  there  is  no  species  of  eni- 
tmnkment  or  fence,  upon  which  more  money  is 
expended,  or  where  more  failures  take  place. 
Dams  or  wears  across  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  water  to  such  a  level  that  it  mav  be 
conveyed  in  a  lead  for  the  use  of  mills,  &c.'  are 
often  expensively  executed  at^first;  and,  for  want 
of  l^eing  properiy  constructed,  are  in  constant  need 
of  repair,  and  are  sometimes  swept  away  alto- 
gether ip  time  of  floods.  It  has  hitherto  been 
the  custom  to  erect  them  in  a  straight  or  oblique 
line  across  the  stream,  andjo  construct  the|dike|in 
a  triangular  form,  wide  at  the  ba8e,fend  coming 
gradually  narrower  towardsjthe  top,  where  it  ends 
in  a  point,  as  represented  by  Fig  I.  in  Plate  No. 
V.  ^  dike  of  t hip  form  and  structure  must  be 
ver}'  insuflicient,  and|liabie  to  be  disarranged  and 
thrown  down  by  the  force  of  runoing  water  press* 
ing  upon  an^  falling  over  it.    The  upper  stones 
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ere  firsi  looi>ened  and  carried  down,  and  the  wa- 
ter striking  with  velocity  on  the  whole  face  of  the 
dike,  pre<*.ipiiMte8  itself  with  violence  airainst  those 
«t  \\it  bottom,  an  i  ditiplacing  them,  the  whole 
struciiire  m  soon  demolished. 

DamS)  that  are  erected  at  a  still  greater  ex- 
pense, of'hewn  stone,  but  ofa  similar  construction, 
are  al<»o  liable  to  he  destroyed  (alihou^brh  in  a  les- 
ser degree),  if  the  lower  side  is  Ibrmed  with  a 
«lope^  or  inclined  plane.  The  water,  in  this  case, 
does  not  insmuate  itself  in  such  a  body  among 
the  stonert  that  arejoined)  as  it  does  when  they  are 
loosely  laiil  toi?eiher,  as  :n  the  first  mentioned  case; 
but  still,  the  force  of  the  falling  water  has  such 
effect  upon  the  undermost  layers  of  stone,  that  in 
lime  it  cannot  fail  to  undermine  ami  displace  them. 
The  first  error  in  all  these  kinds  of  stone*>wearS)  is 
the  carryintf  them  in  a  ittaigfU  line  across  the  riv- 
er or  >tream.  They  should  be  constructed  so  as 
to  :b  m  an  arch  across  the  bed  of  the  stream,  with 
the  convex  side  upwards,  the  ends  resting  on 
strong  abutments  placed  in  the  bank  on  both 
sides.  By  this  means  the  force  of  any  body  of 
water,  however  great,  will  be  effectually  resist- 
ed, and  I  he  structure  be  perfectly  firm  and  secure. 
The  greater  the  slope  towards  the  upper  side,  the 
better,  but  the.  lower  side  should  be  nearly  per- 
pendicular, that  the  water  may  fall  over  it  like  a 
cascade,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  face 
of  the  building.  Figs.  2  and  8,  of  Plate  V.  are  a 
plan  and  section  of  this.  Dam-dikes,  of  the  con- 
struction first  mentioned,  are  sometimes  secured 
by  beams  of  wood,  forming  a  kind  of'  frame- work, 
in  which  the  stones  are  placed,  But  this  is  liable 
AO  itC^M^'i^j  ^y  ^hc  wood  rotting  and  giving  way; 
t«ofisequei»'ly  ^he  stones  lose  their  hold,  and  are 
i^oonscparauwl  ftnd  displaced. 

In  building  the  dike  or  wall,  as  represented  by 
Fiir.  3  in  the  Plate,  it  ii  necessary  to  dig  till  a  firm 
foundation  be  found.  The  height  will  be  regula- 
ted a6  circumstances  direct,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  foundation  roust  rbe  according  to  that  height. 
:If  the  height  be  twelve  feet,  the  breadth  at  the 
foundation  may  be  six,  and  at  top,  two  feet.  The 
f  stones  should  be  bedded  with  as  much  care  as  posk 
sible,  and  the  joints  closely  cemented  with  mortar 
or  tarrasy  that  no  water  may  escape,  and  that  the 
rbuilding  may  be  firm  and*  durable.  When  the 
wall  reaches  the  requisite  height,  it  should  be  ex- 
.actly  level  across  ths  whole  length  of  the  streain, 
that  the  water  may  spread  over  the  whole,  of  an 
•^Qual  thickness,  and  so  moderate  its  force  in  time 
>of^  a  flood;  and  upon  the  top,  there  should  be  a 
coping  of  fidt  stones,  neatly  cut  and  jointed,  pro- 
jecting nearly  a  toot  over  the  perpendicular  wall 
on  the  under  side,  with  a  rise  or  a  few  inches  to- 
wards the  upper  side.  The  length  of  these^tones 
will  require  to  be  three  feet;  but,  if  such  are  diffi- 
x^ult  to  be  got,  planks  of  oak,  or  larch  wood,  mav 
be  used  in  their  stead.  That  no  water  may  leak 
4tirou^n  the  buildinfl^  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a 
bed  of  clay,  three  or  fbur  teet  in  thickness,  along 
the  upper  side  of  it,  well  beaten  down,  and  that  to 
the  whole  height  of  the  wall.  The  section  of 
clay  should  be  founded  lower  than  the  breast - 
woilcof  stone,  to  prevent  the  water  escaping  un- 
der it  The  coping  stones  shotdd  be  laid  on  clay 
or  tarras,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  building 
may  be  perfectly  water-tight,  which  is  a  material 
object  in  operations  of  this  kind.  Gravel,  or  any 
loose  rubbish,  should  be  tumbled  over  tsto  the 


dam,  above  the  clay,  shelving  gradually  from  the 
dike  into  the  water,  so  as  to  make  the  slope  as  long 
and  easy  as  possible. 

The  use  of  the  projection  in  the  coping  is  to 
throw  the  water  clear  over,  so  as  it  may  fall  at  a 
distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  building.  The 
pavement  there  will  prevent  the  water  making  an 
impression,  or  opening  a  cuviiy  in  the  bed  of  ;he 
river,  whereby  the  wall  mii;ht  be  undermined;  and 
it  is  necessary  that  this  pavement  should  extend 
so  far  as  to  be  beyond  reach  of  the  fall  when  the 
stream  is  in  flood. 

ffeadsy  or  banki  qf  earthy  for  the  confinement  of 
water  in  artificial  lakes  or  fionds,  are  olten  con- 
structed  at  great  expense,  and  not  being  properly 
formed,  oflen  break  out,  and  occasion  considerable 
damage.  The  error  m  their  construction  is  com- 
moiily  owing  to  the  want  of  breadth  at  the  base,  in 
proportion  to  their  height;  and  to  their  not  having 
a  sufficient  slope  towards  the  water,  nor  a  proper 
section  of  puddle  in  the  centre. 

Fig.  4,  in  the  Plate  No.  V.  is  a  representation 
of  what  an  embankment  of  this  kind  should  be, 
according  to  the  supposed  depth  of  water  it  may 
have  to  support.  As  this  bank  is  acted  upon  by 
the  water,  in  a  similar  manner  as  that  for  the  con- 
fining of  lakes,  as  has  been  already  described,  its 
degrees  of  slope  should  be  the  same,  more  or  less, 
accorditi^  to  the  depth  or  shallowness  of  the  wa- 
ter. If  in  a  park,  or  pleasure-ground,  the  out- 
ward slope  should  also  be  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  embankment,  that  it  may  connect  moie 
naturally  with  the  adjomtng  surface,  and  have  as 
little  appearance  of  art  as  possible;  and  shrubs,  or 
clumps  of  low  trees,  may  be  planted  on  it,  to  lessen 
that  appearance.  Mounds  forthis  purpose  are  com- 
monly constructed  across  dens  or  hollows,  where 
that  part  of  the  water  immediately  above  them 
is  of  considerable  depth.  Where  this  is  the  case, 
and  the  depth  exceeds  ten  feet,  the  breadth  at  the 
base  of  the  embankment  will  require  to  be  greater 
in  proportion  than  the  section  represented  in  the 
plate;  that  is,  if  the  depth  is  fifteen  feet  (which  it 
will  seldom  exceed),  the  breadth  at  bottom  should 
be  sixty  feet;  and  at  top,  fiAeen.  The  puddle  will 
require  to  be  eaually  thick  in  proportion,  and  must 
be  sunk  several  feet  deeper  than  the  surface  on 
which  the  bank  is  founded,  or  till  a  stratum  of 
clay  or  other  safe  foundation  is  got.  The  mound 
should  be  formed-  of  as  solid  materials  as  can  be 
got  from  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  water; 
and  to  render  it  the  more  compact,  it  should  be 
well  beaten  down,  and  consolidated  in  the  course 
of  its  being  formed. 

Both  sides  should  be  lined  with  turf,  aiul  the 
water  should  not  be  admitted  for  some  months  af- 
ter the  bank  is  com(>leted.  For  want  of  attending 
to  this,  many  heads  have  given  wav,  by  letting 
in  the  water,  and  filling  the  pond,  be&re  the  earth 
was  sufficiently  consolidated;  and  it  is  very  difli- 
cult  to  make  up  a  breach  in  the  bank  afterwards. 
Where  the  artificial  mound  joins  the  natural  banks, 
a  space  should  be  dug  out,  to  insert,  as  it  were 
the  one  into  the  other,  to  prevent  the  constant 
pressure  and  agitation  of  the  water  at  these  points 
from  making  a  breach,  and  forcing  an  outlet  there. 
A  sluice,  strongly  secured  by  mason- work,  should 
be  placed  in  the  most  convenient  part  of  the  bank, 
to  let  out  the  water  when  necessarvj  and  an  over- 
foil,  for  the  waste  water,  will  also  be  requisite, 
which  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to.    This 
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•hoidd  be  placed  in  the  solid,  or  natural  bank,  at 
either  side,  aa  situation  and  other  circumstances 
direct,  and  must  be  strongly  paved  with  stone, 
founded  od  clay;  or  it  may  be  formed  by  a  sloping 
tunnel  of  stone  and  lime,  through  the  bank,  it  it 
rises  to  a  considerable  height.  This  last  may,  in 
many  cases,  be  the  most  advisable,  although  it  is  a 
plan  seldom  adopted.  Sometimes  the  fall,  or  out- 
let tor  the  waste  water  is  constructed  of  wood; 
but  this  is  liable  to  many  objections;  such  as,  its 
alternate  ex|)OBure  to  wet  and  dry,  by  which 
means  it  becomes  warped^  and  its  joints  burst 
asunder;  and  its  beinff  subject  to  quick  decay,  and 
apt  to  be  undermined  and  lifted  up  by  a  sudden 
swell  of  water.  If  the  head  is  to  be  erected  across 
a  considerable  stream,  to  be  widened  and  formed 
fo  as  to  contain  a  jyrreater  body  of  water,  that  it 
may  have  the  appearance  of  a  river  or  lake,  it 
may  be  constructed  according  to  fig  2.  in  the 
plate. 

In  these  last  embankments  of  earth  (for  lakes 
and  artificied  ponds),  it  is  particularly  necessary 
to  attend  to  any  holes  or  openings  that  may  be 
made  by  moles  or  mice;  for  where  the  water  is 
al%irays  pressing  against  the  bank,  and  ready  to 
ooze  out  through  the  smallest  aperture,  any  outlet 
of  that  kind  should  be  immediately  closed  up.  A 
thin  ooatineof  bard  gravel,  immediately  below 
the  turf,  well  beaten  down,  would  tend  effectual- 
ly to  prevent  the  working  of  vermin  of  that  kind. 


CONCLUSIOlf. 

In  armniiring  the  subject  of  this  'Treatise  on 
Embankments,  &c.'  into  its  proper  heads  and  sec- 
tions, thill  order  has  been  fbllowed  which  natu- 
rally presented  itself)  according  to  the  degrees  of 
importance  which  the  different  branches  seem  to 
merit. 

JMfankments  from  the  sea,  are  no  doubt  the 
first  in  point  of  importance,  and  have  a  strong 
claim  to  the  eonsideradon  and  attention  of  those 
active,  public-spirited,  and  wealthy  proprietors, 
whose  cfstates  lie  continmious  to  the  coast  Where 
a  great  stretch  of  the  snore,  capable  of  being  re- 
covered from  the  sea,  bounds  the  property  of  va- 
rious individuals,  the  undertaking  snould  be  a  joint 
eoncem;  for,  in  many  cases,  it  would  be  easier, 
and  more  effectually  accomplished  in  that  way, 
than  in  separate  and  detached  portions.  The  ex- 
pense, too,  would  be  infinitely  less,  by  saving  the 
cross  banks  that  would  otherwise  be  necessary, 
wera  only  part  of  a  bay  of  the  sea  to  be  embank- 
ed at  one  time. 

The  ideas  of  some  ingenious  and  enterprising 
projeeton  upon  thb  subject  have  surmounted  the 
iNMiDds  of  common  uuderstandinff  so  far,  mb,  by 
their  speculations,  to  have  deterred  those  from  en- 
tenng  seriously  upon  undertakings  of  this  nature, 
who  otherwise  might  have  been  willing  to  exe- 
cute sueh  plans,  on  a  more  moderate  and  less  ex- 
pensive scale.  Persons  of  this  speculative  turn  of 
mind,  however,  are  useful  in  society,  so  ^  as  they 
are  the  means  of  setting  others  to  think  of  enter- 
prises that  some  time  or  other  may  be  ccurried  into 
efiect  Many  great  worics  have,  in  time,  been  ex- 
ecuted, that  were  originally  suggested  by  projec- 
tors of  this  description,  whose  speculations  were 
then  looked  upoo  as  the  mere  chimera  of  a  dis- 
tempered imagination,  and  absolutely  beyond  the 
power  of  human  exertion  to  accomplish. 


England  has  alread}^  shown  the  practicabilty  of 
these  improvements  in  the  art  of  embanking,  in 
all  its  various  degrees;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  will  profit  by  her  example. 

The  second  nranch  of  this  subject  is  less  open- 
to  these  objections.  That  the  improving  the  chan- 
nels of  rivers^  and  embanking  the  land  liable  to  be 
injured  by  their  overflowings  is  an  operation  of 
more  practicability,  must  be  generally  acknowl- 
edged. The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  are 
equally  certain,  and  are  more  easily  attainable. 

7%U  of  lakes f  of  the  nature  and  description* 
that  has  been  given,  has  likewise  its  claim  to  at- 
tention. There  are  many  in  Scotland,  where  a 
great  addition  of  useful  land  might  be  acquired,, 
and  that  in  parts  of  the  rx)untry  where  an  acqiiisi- 
tion  of  this  kind  would  be  doubly  prized.  Such 
would  the  case  in  those  highland  districts,  where> 
low-lying  ground  is  of  the  greatest  value,  for  the 
purposes  of  culture  and  the  produce  of  hay  for 
the  winter  maintenance  of  stock. 

Lastly,  the  works  ihat  are  erected,  both  for  use 
and  for  pleasure,  in  the  construction  of  dam-dikes 
and  formation  of  artificial  ponds  of  water ,  are  of- 
ten raulty  in  the  design,  and  expensive  in  the  ex- 
ecution. The  rules  and  directions  for  these  have 
been  suggested  from  observation  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  where  the  writer  has  had  the  op- 
portunity of  viewing  and  examining  them,  as  well 
as  from  his  own  experience  in  planning  and  di- 
recting works  of  the  same  kind.  Of  sea-dikes 
and  river  embankments,  he  has  also,  in  the  course 
of  his  profession,  had  the  desij^ning  and  direction. 
He  has.  therefbre,  with  some  degree  of  confidence, 
treated  that  part  of  the  subject;  and  can  safely  re- 
commend  to  the  notice  of  those  who  may  be  de- 
sirous of  undertaking  such  works,  the  various  modes 
of  execution  that  have  been  explained.  At  the  same 
time,  in  submitting  these  observations  to  the  public, 
he  deems  it  proper  to  add,  that  they  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  corroborated  by  the  opinion  of  others 
who  have  written  partly  on  the  same  subject,  and 
whose  communications  he  has  consulted.  He 
has  avoided  entering  into  a  lengthened  detail;  but 
has  endeavored  to  explain  the  whole  system  of 
embankment,  in  as  concise  and  perspicuous  a 
manner  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit. 

If  tliis  short  treatise,  therefore,  shall  be  the 
means  of  promoting  the  knowledge,  and  extend- 
ing the  practice  or  these  useful  undertakings,  he 
whI  feel  the  satisfaction  of  having,  in  some  de- 
gree, contributed  to  that  effect. 

APPENDIX. 

HINTS  AND  DIRBCTIONS 
FOR    THB    CULTURE  AND    IMPROVEMKNT    OF 
BOGS,  MOSSES,  MOORS,  AND  OTHER  UNPRO- 
DUCTIVE GROUND,  AFTER  BEING  DRAINED. 

It  has  been  wisely  remarked  by  the  late  excel- 
lent Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  his  'Preliminary  re- 
marks to  tne  Agricultural  Report  of  Westmore- 
land,' that  "the  waste  lands  of  the  kingdom  are  a 
public  treasure  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals.'' 

It  is  from  waste  lands,  not  hitherto  completely 
cultivated^  that  the  greatest  profit  can  be  made 

i^when  once  brought  into  culture),  rather  than 
rom  land  which  h^  been  long  under  the  plough; 
not  merely  from  the  rent  of  such  land  being  cjom- 
paraiively  low,  but,  from  aH  new  land,  when  im- 
proved, yielding,  when  properly  managed,  more 
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profUc^le  relurns,  than  can  be  obtaint^d  froiu  those 
soils  that  have  been  long  under  cultivation.  No 
object  in  nature  can  appear  more  unpropitious, 
than  an  undrained,  unindosed,  waste  tract  oi 
ground,  overrun  with  heath,  rushes,  and  other 
useless  plants,  producing  the  most  stinted  her- 
bage, and  giving  an  appearance  of  sterility,  even 
to  the  cultivated  parts  that  may  adjoin  or  surround 
it.  Not  withstand  mg  ihese  unfavorable  appear- 
ances, however,  such  land  is,  in  a  £^reater  or  leafier 
degree,  according  to  situation  and  climate,  capable 
of  improvement;  ami,  token  improvedy  rewards  the 
cultivator  in  a  tenfold  degree. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered,  after  a  boir, 
moss,  or  other  kind  of  marshy  ground,  has  been 
completely  drained,  is,  the  means  most  easily  ac- 
complished, and  best  adapted  (or  its  further  im- 
provement. 

If  such  ground  is  overrun  with  nishes  and  other 
coarse  aquatics  ( which  is  almost  always  the  case), 
nothing  will  tend  more  to  the ^r«(  part  of  its  im- 
provement, than  over-stocking  it  with  cattle,  so 
soon  as  it  acquires  a  sufficient  degree  of  solidity  to 
bear  them  with  safety.  But  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  put  them  on  it  till  it  be  sufficiently  firm; 
otherwise  the  surface  will  be  poached,  and  the 
coarse  herbage  not  closely  eaten  down.  By  this 
means,  the  strength  of  the  rank  grasses  will  be 
nearly  exhausted,  and  the  roots  will  decay  for 
want  of  their  accustomed  moisture.  The  tramp- 
ling and  pressure  of  the  cattle  will  also  help  to 
consolidate  the  surface.  By  this  first  process 
alone,  a  wonderful  change  soon  takes  place;  all 
the  aquatics  soon  decline,  and  give  way  to  better 
grasses,  which  spring  up  in  abundance. 

Lime  or  marl,  spread  on  the  surface,  will  great- 
\y  increase  the  growth  of  white  clover,  and  other 
kinds  of  fine  natural  herbage,  after  the  rushes  and 
coarse  plants  have  been  closely  cut,  and  eaten 
down  by  the  cattle.*  The  first  thine,  however, 
to  be  done,  whether  the  field  'm  to  remain  in  the 
natural  state  of  pasture,  or  to  be  cultivated  by  til- 
lage, is  to  level  the  surface;  the  natural  irregulari- 
ty of  which  is,  in  most  cases,  an  obstruction  that 
ought  first  to  be  removed.  The  earth  that  com- 
poses the  highest  parts  should  be  removed,  and 
mixed  into  a  compound  with  lime^  to  be  used 
either  as  a  manure  for  a  crop^  or  spread  on  the 
surface  as  a  top^ressing  for  grass.  Earth  of  infe- 
rior quality  may  be  substituted  for  fillinir  up  the 
deepest  hollows.  Where  the  nature  and  situation 
answers,  no  improvement  is  so  cheap,  so  sure,  or 
00  profitable,  as  converting  a  certain  class  of  bogs 
into  water- meadow.t 

If  it  lies  along  the  side  of  a  river  or  stream,  of 
which,  by  meaos  of  proper  dams,  trenches  and 


*  The  best  time  to  cut  rushes,  &c.  is  when  the 
shoots  are  weak,  and  before  the  seed  comes  to  maturi- 
hr.  If  left  till  the  seed  is  ripe,  it  is  shaken  out,  aad, 
ndlinfc  on  the  ground,  multiplies  their  growth.  They 
should  he  frequently  cut  before  this  season,  which  wiU 
soon  extirpate  them. 

t  It  must  be  understood,  that  the  surface  of  the  bog 
has  been  properly  levelled,  well  rolled,  and  a  good 
sward  of  grass  on  it,  before  the  operation  of  floating 
can  be  attempted.  It  is  a  fact  well  ascertained,  that 
in  Merionethsnire  there  is  land  that  was  formeriy  not 
worth  6(2.  per  acre;  but  being  now  drained  and  flooded^ 
besides  affording  excellent  pasture  till  the  Ist  of  June, 
produces  two  tons  of  good  hay,  cut  in  the  bedoning 
t>f  K\if^i.—Agri€uUural  Report  of  MerUmethmre, 


sluices,  a  command  can  be  obtained;  and  if  the 
process  of  irrigation  is  managed  with  f>kill  and  at-. 
leniion,  it  never  fail^  to  produce  luxuriant  crops 'oT 
gra»s.  This  crop  is  m  every  respect  bsat  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  such  ground,  being  less  afi'ecie<f 
by  the  inclemency  of  a  cold  or  moist  climate,  and 
giving  a  more  sure  return,  without  the  labor  and 
expt^nse  of  annual  culture,  than  any  crop  of  grain 
that  mi«xht  be  produced.  As  a  proof  of  this,  the 
water- meadows  on  the  eiatate  of  Odsione-Hall,  in 
Leicestershire  (already  alluded  to),  from  being* 
mere  bogs,  before  they  were  drained  by  Mr.  El- 
kington,  now  produce  as  abundant  crops  of  grass- 
HS  any  of  the  kind  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 
As  a  further  instance  of  the  good  effects  produced 
by  watering  this  kind  of  latid,  Mr.  Boswell,  in  hisr 
treatise  on  that  subject,  says: — "Lands  that  are 
very  boffgy,  require  more  and  longer  waterin^g 
than  any  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  The  larger  the 
body  of  wa'er  that  can  be  brought  upon  inevm  the 
belter  its  weijjjht  and  strength  will  greatly  assist 
in  compressing  the  soil,  and  depiroyinj^the  roots  of 
the  weeds  that  grow  upon  it;  neither  can  the 
water  be  kept  too  long  upon  it,  partiotilariy  in  the 
winter  season,  immediately  alter  the  cfier-meat^ 
is  eaten;  and  the  closer  it  is  fed  the  better.  This 
species  of  soil,  afier  bein£r  well  drained  and  water- 
ed, wilt  equal  the  \vi><hes  of  the  nrost  sanguine,  by 
its  improvement." 

No  general  system  of  irrigation  can  he  property 
laid  down,  applicable  to  every  particular  case,  far- 
ther than  some  general  direciions,  that  hold  good 
in  every  situation:  but,  in  other  jmrts  of  the  pro- 
cess, different  modes  must  be  adopted,  accoroing 
as  the  situation  and  form  of  surface  require  In 
those  where  the  command  of  a  river,  or  stream 
can  be  obtained,  the  general  rule  is,  to  collect  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  neariy  on  a  level,  in  a 
main  carrier,  which  can,  by  means  of  sluices,  con- 
structed at  proper  places  in  the  sides  oi'  it,  be  let 
out  into  floating  trenches,  cut  along  the  suriuce  of 
the  field,  or  sides  of  the  declivity,  one  below  an- 
other. These  floating  trenches  will  Collect  the 
water  from  above,  after  passing  over  the  spaces  of 
ground  betwixt  each,  and  distribute  it  equally  over 
the  surface  of  each  space  tying  between  them,  al- 
ternately. Proper  attention  must  be  paid,  at  the 
proper  seasons,  to  open  and  close  the  sluices,  in 
regular  rotation,  so  as  to  flood  diflerent  portions  of 
the  land  successively;  and  the  floating  gutters 
should  frequently  be  cleaned  and  scour^  out,  to 
prevent  their  choking  up,  and  to  destroy  the 
growth  of  rushes,  or  other  grass  that  may  grow 
up  in  them.  From  the  very  absorbent  quality  of 
the  peat,  the  water  would  require  to  have  a  more 
rapid  motion  on  bogs,  than  on  soils  less  porous  or 
spongy.  The  saving  of  manure  is  arK>ther  cir- 
cumstance in  favor  of  water-meadows,  as  the  ap- 
plication of  it  would  appear  to  be  of  no  material 
consequence,  being  very  seldom  used  by  some  of 
the  best  flodders  in  £ngland.*    Still,  however, 

t  Or  latter-maik,  as  it  is  commonly  called;  that  is, 
the  pasture  or  after-grass,  when  the  bay  has  been  cut. 

*  The  late  celebrated  Bakewell,  who  was  a  great 
advocate  for  watering,  used  no  manure  on  his  water- 
meadows.  It  was  a  favorite  idea  of  hts,  that  water 
made  to  float  over  the  greatest  bog  or  Swamp,  tpiihout 
being  drained,  would  not  only  have  thf  effect  of  produ- 
cing a  finer  herbage  on  it,  but  that  the  pressure  of 
water  artificially  brought  upon  it,  wouU  force  back 
that  with  which  it  was  already  overcharged,  into  the 
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lime  or  ehell-oiaii  disrolved  in  the  water  of  the 
apper  carrier,  wouM  be  attended  with  the  most 
bene6cial  efl'ecls.  Its  finer  particles  would  thus 
be  intimately  diffused  .over  the  surface,  would  he 
lodged  in  closer  contact  with  the  roors  of  the 
grass,  and  afTord  thera  additional  nourishment  to 
what  they  receive  from  the  lertilizing  qualities  of 
the  water.  The  operation  would  be  simple,  and 
the  expense  trifling,  from  the  small  quantity  of 
lime  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  lime  should 
be  laid  down  along  the  side  of  the  uppermost 
trench  or  carrier,  and,  afier  being  slacked,  put^  in 
small  quantities,  among  the  water  in  the  cut,  and, 
being  stirred  about,  would  be  carried  down  by  the 
stream,  and  equally  diffused  over  the  surface.  It 
ii  to  be  observed,  that  the  lime,  or  shell-marl,  is 
only  to  be  used  in  this  manner,  the  la^at  days  of 
the  watering  for  that  season.  The  refuse  of  salt, 
used  io  this  manner,  would  be  a  valuable  im- 
provement; its  fertilizmg  qualiies  beins:  equally 
oeoeficial  on  pasture,  as  well  as  on  arable  land.** 
These  experiments  the  author  has  not  seen  prac- 
tised, though  he  here  recommends  them;  but  it  is 
obvious  to  every  one  who  is  m  the  least  acquaint- 
ed with  the  object  of  flooding,  and  with  the  quali- 
ties of  these  manures,  that  it  inust  prove  benefi- 
tial,  beyond  a  doubt.f 

cbaaael  from  which  it  sprung.  That  nothing  can  be 
taom  absurd,  the  following  fact  will  prove: — At  Dray- 
too-p&rk,  near  Tamworth,  in  Stadbrdshire,  a  consider- 
tble  extent  of  bog  was  thus  watered,  by  a  ciit  for  that 
pQrpose,  conducted  under  the  direchon  of  Mr.  Bake- 
well,  at  a  very  great  expense,  and  which,  after  being 
completed,  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  ground 
mocli  worse,  and  more  swampy  than  before.  This,  to 
the  surprise  of  Mr.  Bakewell  ( but  not  entirely  to  his 
conviction)^  not  having  the  effect  which  he  argued  it 
would,  Mr.  Elkington  was  applied  to,  who,  by  means 
of  a  drain  which  he  made,  and  ^vhich  did  not  exceed 
oiU'third  of  the  expense  of  Mr.  BakewelPs  water- 
works, has  rendered  the  ground  worth  ten  times  its 
former  value,  and  it  noW  produc<;s  crops  of  grain  eqnal 
in  value  to  any  that  is  produced  in  that  country.  This 
is  mentioned,  as  a  proof  that  land  of  that  description, 
without  being  previou%  drained,  can  never  be  water- 
ed with  advantage. 

*  in  a  communication  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
on  the  nature  and  qualities  of  t  alt,  as  a  manure,  by 
Mr.  Koalfe,  of  Sandwich,  he  sayi — *'Salt  is  also  excel- 
lent upon  rushy  and  sour  pasturet,  which  are  subject 
to  occasion  tlie  rot  in  sheep:  such  is  its  effect,  that  it 
pceveats  that  destructive  evil  from  attacking  them." 

t  A  method  nearly  similar  to  tills,  seems  to  be  prac- 
tised in  watering  ground  in  Switzerland,  as  appears 
from  the  following  remark  in  a  treatise,  entitleu,  **Le 
Soerate  Rostique,"  1764: — **Our  cultivator  considera- 
bly augments  the  vegetative  pro])erties  of  the  water 
by  rick  mould,  procured,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
fimm  green  turt,  cut  from  eminences  in  pasture,  or  from 
iaUow  land.  This  be  throws  into  the  principal  head 
of  water,  so  that  the  lesser  channels  may  imbibe  and 
communicate  fertility  over  the  oieadow."  in  a  note 
by  the  translator,  alluding  to  this  passage,  he  says — 
*-Ttiis  is  a  eood  thought;  but  the  t  mefit  on  some  soil^, 
of  casting  docked  lime  into  the  stream,  would  be  much 
greater,  and  acquired  at  a  much  1q,«s  expenses" 

Another  method,  practised  by  Mr.  Miller  of  Dun- 
itill,  in  Staffordshire,  merits  attention.  On  the  stream 
wticb  be  applies  to  the  floating  of  his  ground,  are  two 
poods,  for  me  purpose  of  supplying  mills  situated  be- 
low. From  these  poods  the  noating  trenches  are  sup- 
plifed;  and  as  there  \b  always  a  quantity  of  fine  mUd 
deposited  in  the  bottom  of  them,  thi.<i  he  stirs  about^  so 
as  to  be  carried  along  with  the  water,  and  equally  dit- 
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As  it  is  only  in  certaiii  situations  where  this 
mode  of  improvement,  by  means  of  water,  can  be 
adopted  and  practised  with  advantage,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  notice  of  the  other  iheane  that  may 
be  used,  and  that  are  best  calculated  for  the  im- 
provement of  bojrs,  by  converting  them  into  a 
state  of  cultivation  so  soon  after  draining  as  they 
become  accessible  to  the  spade  of  the  plohgh. 

If  the  bog  is  of  considerable  extent,  the  first 
thing  td  be  done  after  draining,  or  which  may  be 
done  at  the  same  time,  is  dividing  it  into  proper 
inclosures,  by  open  ditches; 

The^e  will  assist  in  carrying  off  the  surface- 
water,  which  the  cdvered  drains  do  not  effect;  and 
part  of  the  earth  thrown  out  of  them  may  be 
mixed  in  a  compound  with  dun^^  and  Itme,  or 
made  use  of  In  filling  up  some  adjacent  hollows. 
If  the  ground  is  to  be  pared  and  burnt,  part  of  it 
may  be  burned  along  with  the  turf;  but  this  is 
supposing  that  no  thorns  or  quick-fence  is  planted 
along  the  ditches;  in  which  case,  no  bank  ol' earth 
is  requisite  on  either  side.  In  ploughing,  re^rd 
must  be  paid  to  the  proper  direction  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  ridges  and  furrows  towaf'ds  the  open 
ditcHes,  m  order  to  discharge  the  rain-water  as  it 
falls.  The  great  object  is,  to  get  the  ground 
brought  into  such  a  state  as  to  be  fit  for  being  laid 
down  with  grass-seeds,  af^er  which  it  may  be 
considered  in  such  a  state  of  improvement,  that 
any  subsequent  crops  will  require  no  more  than 
ordinary  management  ta  cultivate.  Some  bogs, 
when  too  much  drained,  are  apt  to  become  parch- 
ed in  dry  seasons.  To  remedy  this,  if  the  ground 
is  very  flat,  or  nearly  level,  sluices  may  be  placed 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  division-ditches,  which,  m 
very  dry  seasons,  may  be  kept  shut,  to  retain  the 
water  received  from  the  top-drains.  If  the  ditches 
have  a  descent,  so  that  the  water  cannot  stand 
level  all  the  way,  several  sluices  of  this  kind  will 
be  necessary;  or  the  water  may  be  stopped,  by 
building  in  turfd.  The  water  may  be  allowed  to 
stand  within  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  of  the 
puriace,  and,  by  its  stagnation,  will  ooze  through 
the  peat,  or  upper  soil,  and  afford  such  a  degree  of 
moistut'e  as  will  greatly  relieve  the  crop.  If  in 
pasture,  the  cattle  should  not  be  allowed  to  feed  on 
It  while  the  water  remains  in  the  ditches,  nor  for 
some  days  after,  as  they  would  poach  the  surface 
too  much,  and  the  heat  would  induce  them  to  go 
into  the  ditches,  from  which  they  might  not  easily 
get  out. 

In  levelling  or  smoothing  the  surface,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  the  spade,  by  which  the  work 
will  be  done  neaHy  as  expeditiously,  and  much 
more  effectually,  than  with  the  plough  at  first. 
There  are  various  opinions,  how  fa.  paring  and 
burning  is  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  land. 
Son>e  have  condemned  it,  as  a  practice  that  ought 
10  be  exploded  on  every  noU;  yet.  on  a  certain 
class  of  bowffy  ground,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
very  great  improvement,  not  only  from  the  excel- 
lent manure  that  the  ashes  produce,  but  also  from 
its  destroying  the  roots  of  every  noxious  plant 
more  efiectually  than  could  be  done  by  means  of 
fallowing  alone.    The  ashes  of  the  burnt  turf, 

■■ 

tributed  over  the  surface.    The  success  of  this  practice 
warrants  its  recommendation. 

.\ltl)ough  the  watering  of  bind  is  now  arri\  ed*  art  a 
very  preat  degree  of  perfection,  yet  these  huits  seem 
to  have  escaped  th«  attentfonoi*  mostpractieatffrtbdtrs. 
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when  mixed  with  the  soil  by  a  superficial  plough- 
log,  so  enrich  it,  as  to  produce  excellent  crops,  lor 
two  years  at  least,  and  if  a  iitttle  lime  is  added,  it 
will  help  sooner  to  pulverize  and  stimulate  the 
•oil.  If  the  bog  is  covered  with  long  heath,  or 
ling,  and  other  coarse  be/Uy  groBSj  it  might  be 
proper  to  burn  it  Rowing,  without  paring  off  any 
part  of  the  <(oil.  But  this  would  yield  only  a  small 
quantity  of  ashes;  neither  would  it  destroy  entire- 
ly the  roots  of  the  plants,  and,  when  ploughed  in, 
would  produce  very  little  effect.  So  soon  as  the 
turfe  are  reduced  lo  ashes,*  they  should  be  equal- 
ly spread  over  the  svrface,  ploughed  in  with  a 
hght  furrow,  and  turnip  or  potatoes  ouf;ht  to  be 
the  first  crop.  If  the  Ibrmer,  they  should  be  sown 
broad^ca8t,  and  fed  off  with  sheep.  By  this  the 
•oil  will  receive  great  benefit  Irom  the  dung  and 
urine,  and  from  the  refuse  of  the  plants,  and  by  its 
being  consolidated  by  the  trampling  of  the  sheep. 
It  wm  then  be  in  good  state  for  a  crop  of  oats  or 
barley,  which  should  be  sown  with  grass-seeds, 
well  rolled  down.  The  ploughing,  afler  the  tur- 
nips are  eaten  off,  should  be  very  slight,  not  to 
b^ry  the  sheep's  dung,  &c.  too  deep;  in  which 
case,  a  crop  of  oats  is  preferable  to  barley,  as  the 

fireparntion  of  the  ground  requires  less  ploughing, 
f  the  soil  is  full  of  the  roots  of  rushes,  and  other 
weeds,  a  course  of  summer  fallow  wiil  be  requi- 
site, before  any  crop  is  taken;  and  if  the  ashes 
have  been  made  in  one  corner  of  the  field,  they 
can  be  spread  over  the  surface,  before  the  seed- 
furrow  is  given;  and  the  roots  and  tough  clods 
may  be  collected  into  heaps,  burnt,  and  spread 
along  with  them. 

If  the  bog  is  deep  of  peat,  and  very  soft,  so  as 
not  to  be  fit  to  bear  horses  in  the  act  of  ploughing 
it  the  first  year,  a  crop  of  turnip  broad-cast  may  be 

got,  by  sowing  the  seed  among  the  spread  ashes, 
arrowing  it  m  with  a  li^ht  barrow  and  roller, 
drawn  by  men.  The  turnip  should  be  eaten  ofi 
with  sheep,  and  the  ground  will  next  year  be  so 
much  consolidated,  as  to  admit  the  plough. 

If  the  surface  is  not  pared  and  burnt  at  all,  a 
eourse  of  fallow,  even  for  two  years,  will  be  neces- 
sary, to  reduce  the  soil  to  a  proper  mould;  in  the 
last  stage  of  which,  the  lime,  or  other  manure, 
may  be  applied.  In  this  case,  two  white  crops, 
with  an  intervening  one  .of  turnip,  potatoes  &c. 
may  be  taken,  before  the  grass-seeds  are  sown.f 

•  In  burning  the  turfs,  after  they  are  properly  dried, 
they  should  be  set  up  in  large  heaptt  adding  to  them 
as  tney  burn.  This  confines  the  smoke  and  flame,  by 
which  so  much  of  the  essence  is  evaporated  and  lost, 
when  the  turfs  are  burnt  in  small  heaps. 

Parine  and  burning  the  turf,  is,  in  some  places,  be- 

SD  in  the  month  of  March;  but  it  is  better  to  delay 
»  burning  till  April  or  May.  The  paring,  however, 
may  be  done  in  j^arch,  and  the  turfs  will  be  dry 
enough  for  burning  in  the  month  foUowini^. 

t  Rye,  being  a  hardy  4;:rain,  and  thriving  on  very 
poor  soiU,  is  a  very  profitable  crop  on  drained  bo^gy 
iand,  pared  and  bumty  as  appears  from  the  following 
extract  of  a  communication  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, respecting  the  state  of  husbandry  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Petersburgh:  "Rve-bread,  as  every  body 
knows,  is  the  chief  support  of  this  district,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  northern  parts  of  Russia;  but,  in  order  to 
save  the  rye-flour,  and  to  make  it  last  the  longer,  tb« 
inhabitants,  when  compelled  by  necessity,  mix  with  it 
fM-giownd  oatmeal,  the  meal  of  buckwheat,  and  the 
oosks  of  the  field  mustard  seed  (linapie  arventU), 
The  produce  of  rye  iu  very  few  places  varies  more 


All  boggy  soil  whatever,  after  being  once  broken 
up,  and  pulverized  by  tillage  «nd  a  course  of  sum- 
mer tallow,  should  not  be  overcropped  before  be- 
ing laid  down  in  grass;  and  when  once  brought 
into  a  good  stoat  d  of  grass,  uhould  not  be  too  soon 
broken  up,  but  continue  so.  brush-harrowing  and 
top-dressing  it,  when  the  herbage  begins  to  log. 
Frequent  rolling  is  also  very  necessary  on  such 
soft  soils. 

It  is  better  to  feed  shnep  the  first  and  second 
years  on  the  grass,  thau  to  cut  it  for  hay,  as  it 
causes  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  strike  more  hori- 
zontally through  the  S'/il,  and  more  closely  cover 
the  suHace.  For  this  purpose,  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  white  and  yellow  clover,  and  other  short 
grass-seeds,  should  be  sown.  In  the  second 
breaking  up  of  the  ground,  after  lying  some  years 
in  pasture,  no  particular  mode  of  practice,  or  rota- 
tion of  cropping,  cau  be  laid  down.  The  state  of 
the  ground,  then,  nuist  be  the  rule  for  afler-raan- 
agement,  by  which  time  it  will  not  only  have  at- 
tained a  firmer  icature,  but  also  a  degree  of 
strength  to  products  any  crops^  with  proper  ma- 
nure and  cultivation.  In  manuring  soil  boggy 
soils,  one  precaution  is  necessary.  The  deeper 
the  ploughings  are,  previous  to  the  dung  being 
laid  on,  the  better;  but  the  subsequent  iiirrows 
should  be  very  superficial,  and  the  dung  intimate- 
ly mixed;  for  when  it  is  ploughed  in  too  deep,  not 
equally  distributed  and  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
it  is  apt  to  subside  be!(>w  reach  of  the  plough,  or 
horizontal  roots  of  the  grain.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  lime,  which  always  penetrates  deeper 
into  the  soil;  and  marl,  when  buried  too  deep, 
loses  all  its  eflect.* 

Upon  soft  boggy  land,  intended  only  for  pasture, 
nothing  will  work  a  more  quick  improvement  than 
coven ng  it  with  a  thin  stratum  of  clay,  gravel,  or 
any  other  earth  heavier  than  that  of  which  the 
bog  is  composed.  Chiy-mari,  where  it  can  be  got, 
is  of  all  others  to  be  preferred,  both  on  account  of 
its  greater  weight,  and  enriching  qualities.  Sea- 
sand,  being  mixed  with  shells,  is  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed lor  this  purpose,  if  the  bog  is  situated  near  the 
sea,  where  such  can  I)e  easily  got.  The  weight 
and  pressure  of  these  heavier  bodies  makes  the 
bog  soon  become  more  solid,  and  likewise  presses 

than  here.  The  poor  f  andy  lands  will  hardly  producs 
more  than  three  times  the  quantity  sown.  The  mid- 
dling sorts  of  land  p:^*oduce  four  and  six  times  the 
seecf.  The  rich  and  well  manured  lands,  and  such 
where  wood  has  bee:n  cleared  ofi*,  will  produce,  in  a 
good  season,  ten  or  twelve  for  one  sown;  but  the  most 
extraordinary  produce  is  gathered  from  bog^  landi^ 
drained,  and  sown  witii  rye;  as  in  a  favorable  season  it 
increases  forty  times  a:nd  upwards.  The  reason  of  ^s 
extraordinary  increase  must  be  explained:  it  is  owing 
to  the  ashes  produced  inf  bwmtng  uu  bogt,  which  assist 
the  vegetation  to  that  d  agree,  that  frequently  they  find 
one  grain  produce  forty  plants,  and  even  more;  for  this 
reason,  they  generally  use  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
seed  in  sowing  such  luiid.  There  is  no  need  to  sow 
clump  rye  (tecale  muUicaule)  upon  such  lands,  as  any 
good  common  seed  inc  reases  very  much  upon  so  rich 
a  soil,  to  which  the  burning  of  the  surface  has  added 
so  much  of  the  vegetiitive  power.  The  seed  is  sown 
in  July  or  August,  ac.d  is  reaped  about  twelve  months 
after." 

*  Coal  ashes  form  an  excellent  manure  for  sour  wet 
land,  either  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass,  or,  if 
ploughed  in,  tend  /^atly  to  destroy  the  tenacity  of 
stiff  soils,  and  renU-^r  tliem  more  productive. 
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out  more  quickly  the  moitture  contained  in  the 
upoogy  peat;  the  thicker,  therefore,  it  is  laid  on, 
the  (wtter.  A  thin  sprinkling  of  lime  over  it,  will 
tdd  to  its  effect,  and  cause  white  clover,  and  other 
•weet  grasses,  to  spring  up  in  greater  abundance. 
t*n6  most  barren  soil  will  have  a  good  effect, 
whdi  used  in  this  manner;  but,  of  all  others, 
Kmettone  f^ravd  is  preJerable.  By  means  of  it, 
many  extensive  bogs  are  improved  in  Ireland, 
where  it  abounds;  but  very  little  of  it  is  iound 
either  in  England  or  Scotland,  which  renders  that 
mode  of  improvement  impracticable.  AAer  the 
^uod  has  been  thus  treated,  and  lain  some  years 
in  pasture,  it  may  be  broke  up  by  tillage,  and 
crops  of  grain  taken,  before  being  laid  down  with 
grasB'Seeds,  By  ploughing  it,  part  of  the  natural 
«oil  will  be  turned  up,  and  intimately  mixed  with 
the  earth,  &c.  that  has  been  laid  upon  it;  and,  if 
lime  or  dung  is  added,  will  aicogetfaer  form  a  very 
^rtile  mould. 

Such  are  the  methods  by  which  many  bogs 
tiave  been  cultivated  and  improved  afler  draining, 
in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  success  of' 
which  is  aeufficient  recommendation  of  the  prac- 
tice. But  thest  hints  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
the  only  means  whereby  this  improvement  can  be 
effected.  There  are  others  equally  beneficial,  and, 
in  many  eituatione,  equally  applicable;  by  means 
«f  which,  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  boggy 
grtmndy  however  bairen  in  its  natural  state,  may 
eoon  be  rendered  hiirhly  productive;  but  to  enu- 
merate these,  would  be  unnecessary;  for  every 
one  who  possesses  ground  of  this  description  will 
be  able  to  ascertain  what  mode  of  mancigement  is 
best  cak^ulated  for  its  situation,  what  crops  he 
wishes  to  raise,  or  what  kinds  of  manure  he  has 
in  his  power  to  apply. 


As  BO  method  yet  practised  for  the  improve- 
ment of  moss  has  e<iualled,  in  produce  and  profit, 
that  80  successfully  introduced  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Swinridge-Muir,  in  Ayrshire,  a  short  account  of 
the  process,  and  result  therefrom,  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  many  readers.  * 

The  noss  is  of  two  different  kinds — the  black, 
and  the  red  or  flow-moss.  Both  are  are  of  a  con- 
siderable depth,  from  four  to  twelve  feet;  but  the 
first  is  reckoned  more  valuable,  in  several  respects, 
than  the  other. 

The  first  thing  is,  to  mark  out  and  cut  proper 
drains  (takinir  advantage  of  the  declivity),  to  draw 
off  the  superfluous  water,  and  to  divide  the  moss 
into  separate  small  enclosures.  These  drains,  or 
ditehes.  are  commonly  eight  feet  wide  at  top,  two 
feet  at  bottom,  and  four  and  a  half  ieet  deep,  when 
first  cut;  but  as  the  moss  afterwards  subsides, 
they  become  less;  they  cx>8t  2d.  per  lineal  yard. 
Afler  these  have  been  cut,  and  the  moss  thrown 
out  has  been  spread  from  the  sides,  and  the  hoi  - 
k>vv8  filled  up,  the  ridges  are  marked  off,  parallel 
to  the  sides  of^  the  enclosure,  twenty  feet  in  breadth. 

•The  author  visited  Swinridge-Muir,  when  the  moss 
was  preparing  for  crop  1798;  and  this  account  of  the 
process  is  Irom  his  own  observation,  and  partly  from 
what  was  eommuaicated  to  htm  at  the  time.  He  takes 
thb  spportanitunihr  of  testify in«c  his  regard  for  Mr. 
Sai^  whose  life,  fie  has  no  doubt,  has  been  prolonged 
by  his  draudng  and  tsiproimi^  this  lar^e  tract  of  moss, 
in  the  em^re  of  which  he  has  now  attained  the  patnar- 
cbal  M^i^  iigkt^.' 


They  are  formed  by  leaving  a  space  of  twenty 
inches  untouched  in  the  middle  of  the  ridge,  and 
turning  up  on  each  side  of  this  a  furrow  with  the 
spade,  which  is  laid  over  the  untouched  space,  so 
as  to  raise  it  to  a  proper  height  above  the  sides. 
The  whole  breadth  is  then  dug,  by*  turning  over, 
with  the  spade,  furrows  a  foot  in  width,  which 
has  the  appearance  as  if  done  by  the  plough. 
The  division-furrows  are  small  drains  about  two 
feet  deep,  and  as  wide,  for  drawing  off  the  super- 
fluous moisture,  and  conveying  it  into  the  main 
drains.  The  ridges  must  not  he  formed  too  high 
nor  too  narrow,  nor  the  furrow-drains  cut  too  deep; 
otherwise  the  moss  will  be  lefl  too  dry,  and  con- 
sequently prevent  the  action  of  the  lime  which  re- 
quires a  certain  degree  of  moisture  to  have  a  pro- 
per effect.  •  The  next  thing  is  top-dressing  the 
ridges  with  newly  slacked,  or  powdered  IwUy  at  the 
rate  of  500  Winchester  bushels  per  acre,  t  i»  e. 
250  bushels  of  shell-lime.  The  moss  is  prepared 
for  the  first  crop  eariy  in  the  summer  preceding; 
in  which  time  the  lime,  aided  by  the  effects  of  the 
different  seasons,  has  so  far  meliorated  the  soil 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed. 

Potatoes  planted  in  the  lazy-bed  way,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  the  first  crop,  when  dung  can  he  got.  | 
The  potatoe-beds  are  formed  across  the  ridges. 
A  thin  layer  of  dung  is  then  spread  over  the  beds, 
and  the  cuttings  laid  about  a  foot  asunder,  and 
covered  (to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches)  with  the 
mould  taken  out  of  the  trenches  between  the  beds. 
When  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  they  get 
another  thin  covering,  by  a  second  scouring  of 
the  trenches;  and  they  require  no  hoeing  till  they 
are  taken  up.  The  produce  is  never  less  than 
forty  or  fifty  bolls,  of  eight  Winchester  bushels, 
and  the  quality  excellent.  When  the  potatoe 
crop  is  removed,  the  ridges  are  agam  formed  in 
the  manner  as  before,  and  the  divisron  furrows 
cleared  out. 

In  this  state  the  ground  remains  till  next  spring, 
when  oats  are  sown  and  harrowed  in  with  a  small 
harrow,  drawn  by  men.  The  eariy  oat  is  always 
preferred  for  seed,  the  late  seed  running  too  much 
to  straw.  The  profJuce  of  the  first  two  crops  of 
oats  is  seldom  less  than  ten  bolls  (of  six  Winches- 
ter bushels)  per  acre,  and  that  of  the  succeeding 
crops,  six  or  eight  bolls,  and  ofien  more.  Five  or 
six  successive  crops  of  oats  are  often  taken,  with- 
out receiving  any  additional  manure,  or  exhaust- 
ing the  strength  of  the  moss.  By  this  time  its 
nature  has  undergone  a  considerable  change,  and 
has  now  the  appearance  of  a  rich  black  mould, 
and  is  sown  down  with  grass-seeds.  It  is  not  so 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  bariey,  which  is  never 
sown  before  the  first  grass.  When  no  dunj?  can 
be  had  the  first  year,  and  oats  taken  with  lime 
alone,  the  crop  oflen  misgives;  which  is  a  proof 
that,  without  dung,  and  potatoes  for  the  first  crop, 
it  cannot  be  productive.  The  different  kinds  of 
marl  are  well  adapted,  afid  many  sometimes  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  lime;  but  dung  is  an  insepara- 
ble appendage.    Af)er  the  process  thus  described 

•  In  very  dry  weather,  this  may  be  remedied,  by 
stopping  the  lower  end  of  the  drains,  and  retaining  the 
water;  and  if  there  is  a  command  of  any  ^ring,  or 
higher  water,  it  may  be  let  into  the  main  ditcDes;  but 
too  much  moisture  is  likewise  to  be  guarded  against. 

t  Scotch;  etjual  to  one  acre  and  one-fourth  English. 

I  The  quantity  of  dun^  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
single-borie  cart-lesds  to  an  sere. 
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ha0  been  gone  through,  and  the  moss  lain  a  few 
veArs  in  jrrass,  it  can  be  ploughed  safely  with 
horses;  which  lessens  the  annual  expense  of  la- 
bor, without  diminishing  the  produce.  The  spade 
is  the  only  implement  for  ihe  first  years;  and  it  is 
astonishing  with  what  neatness  and  eitpedition  the 
accustomed  workmen  perform  the  operation.  It 
i«  sometimes  ploughed  the  fourth  year  where  the 
moss  is  not  very  deep. 

When  Jaid  down  with  grass-seeds,  th«^  hay 
icrop  is  oflen  abundant,  and  the  pasture,  after- 
wards, worth  £1  58.  per  acre;  which  shows  that 
the  preceding  oat  crops  have  not  exhausted  too 
much  of  its  strength.  Ruahes  are  very  apt  to 
grow  up  in  the  pasture;  and  \he  poaching  of  heavy 
cattle  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided  in  wet  seasons. 

./fbstrad  of  the  annual  expense  and  profit  per  acre, 

for  five  years. 


Ist  year 
2d   " 
8d   " 
4th  'f 
Kfth" 


Crops, 

Expense, 

Profit, 

Potatoes, 

£15  18    d 

£0  11    7 

OatB, 

3    2    0 

4    8    0 

it 

8  11    4 

8  18    8 

tt 

8    5    2 

1    0  10 

Hay. 

0  12    0 

8    4    8 

£26    8  11      £12  13    9 


Average  profit,  £2  10  9  per  annum,  and  will 
let  for  £  1  5j>.  per  acre,  in  pasture.  By  this,  it  does 
hot  seem  so  necessary  to  lay  down  with  grass,  af- 
ter once  manuring  it,  as  in  dry  land;  for  the  crops 
fail  little  in  produce;  and  the  great  desideratum  is  to 
have  plenty  of  straw  for  producing  dung,  so  inva- 
riably requisite  for  the  first  crop.  An  intervening 
crop  of  turnips,  however,  would  be  an  improve- 
|nent  in  the  rotation. 

The  diflferent  articles  of  expenditure  making  up 
thi«  abstract,  are  stated  at  the  highest  rate,  and 
the  articles  of  produce  equally  low;  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  may  be  reckoned  a  fair  average;  but 
4ie  distanpe  from  lime,  in  many  places  (which  is 
here  at  hand),  must  alter  the  calculation,  and  in- 
crease the  expense. 

A  great  deal  of  moss  has  now  been  improved, 
by  ciiltivating  it  in  the  same  manner,  in  the 
counties  of  Ayr,  Renfrew,  and  West-Lothian ; 
and,  indeed,  these  examples  have  been  the  means 
of  inciting  others  to  follow  the  same  practice  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland,  and  which  is  every 
day  (becoming  more  general. 

So  fhr«  these  hints  and  directwns  were  given 
in  the  editions  of  1797  and  1801,  and  apply  more 
particularly  to  spring  bogs,  marshes,  and  pleat-moss. 
The  following  further  observations  and  directions 
Were  communicated  by  the  abthor  to  the  fioard  of 
Agricplttire  in  1801,  in  a  separate  form;  but  were 
not  then  pqbliahed.  They  are  now  Qdded,  as  be- 
ing connected  with  the  subject.  As  there  was  a 
Ssneral  scarcity  m  the  country  at  that  time,  the 
oard  recommended  bringing  into  tillage  all  land 
that  was  capable  of  being  drained  and  brought 
into  cultivation,  at  a  remunerating  expense;  and 
accordingly  the  substance  of  what  follows  was 
then  com  m  un  icnted . 

There  is  certainly  no  other  means  by  which  a 
■ufficiency  of  grain  for  the  ipaintenance  of  the 
people,  and  of  improved  pasture  for  that  of  live 
fftocK,  can  be  accomplished,  than  by  that  under 
ppaprfderatidD. 


A  great  portion  of  the  land  under  this  descrip- 
tion, is,  in  its  present  state,  altogether  unproduc- 
tive; but  when  drained  and  cultivated  in  the  man- 
ner recommended,  would  become  valuable,  either 
under  a  regular  rotation  of  cropping,  or,  af^er  be•^ 
irig  properly  laid  down,  kept  in  permanent  pas-, 
ture. 

There  are  various  circumstances  which  miwt 
iruide  the  possepsors  of  such  land  in  the  mode  of 
treating  it,  which  cannot  be  fully  adverted  to;  but 
the  general  hints  and  directions  here  given,  rela- 
tive to  the  different  soils,  &c.  it  is  presumed  will' 
apply  to  most  cases, 

I.  Very  old  pastures,  over-run  vnth  rushes,  fog^ 
or  moss,  that  have  been  long  out  of  culiivationy 
but  where  the  soU  is  strong,  and  the  climate  i$ 
good. 

In  regard  to  ploughing  ground  of  this  descrip- 
tion for  the  first  crop  it  ought  to  be  deep,  in  order 
more  effectually  to  bury  the  moss,  •  and  bring  up 
a  firesh  mould,  which,  besides,  will  render  the 
crop  less  luxuriant  in  siraw,  and  consequently  not 
so  apt  to  lodge'j  and  next  year's  ploughing  in  the 
same  way  (deep)  will  expose,  in  a  more  mature 
state,  the  surface  that  has  been  turned  down  the 
year  previous. 

In  soils  of  this  description  and  quality,  the 
great  object  is  to  obtain  two  valuable  crops  in  the 
two^r«^  ^ears,  without  the  aid  of  manure,  or  the 
intervention  of  a  green  crop  or  summer  fallow, 
when  such  managemf*nt  does  not  tend  to  deteri- 
rate,  or  exhaust  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil. 
Therefore,  in  this  case,  the  first  and  second  crops 
may  be  oats.  If  the  ground  has  been  in  tillage 
before,  though  long  neglected,  and  has  been  limed 
before  being  last  laid  down  in  grass,  or  has  been 
lop-dressed  with  lime  in  the  course  of  its  being  in 
pasture,  there  will  be  no  need  for  giving  it  more 
lime  during  these  two  crops.  If  it  has  not  been 
limed,  or  at  so  early  a  period  that  its  effects  may 
now  be  exhausted,  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  put 
on  the  lime  till  the  third  year,  as  will  afterwards 
be  noticed.  It  will  be  necessary  to  attend,  in  the 
first  place  to  the  proper  ploughing  and  harrowing; 
as  by  that,  a  material  saving  of  seed  will '  be 
gained.  When  the  fiirrows  are  laid  over  une- 
qually, too  thick,  or  too  broad,  openings  are  left 
between,  and  in  these  interstices  an  unnecessary 
quantity  of  seed  is  swallowed  up,  which  either 
never  vegetates,  of  it  does,  is  so  weak  as  to  be 
good  for  nothing.  To  remedy  this,  the  simple 
plan  is,  to  give  the  ground  a  slight  harrowing  up 
and  down  (not  across)  the  ridges,  by  which  the 
openings  between  the  furrows  will  be  so  much 
filled  up  as  not  to  endanger  the  seed.  Indeed  this 
will  be  attended  with  another  advantage,  that  of 
encouraging  the  whole  to  come  up  more  early 
and  regular,  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
All  the  harrowings  should  be  given  in  the  same 
way,  as  there  is  a  risk  of  reverting  the  furrows 
when  done  cross- ways.  Rolling,  too,  is  useful  in 
this  case,  to  destroy  slugs  and  worms  which  in- 
fest gropnd  qf  this  kind  in  the  first  crop^  and  which 
are  oflen  very  destructive.  As  to  the  fbrpi  of  the 
ridges,  none  can  be  prescribed  for  the  first  two 
years,  but  to  plough  the  land  in  the  same  shape 


S 


*  Moss,  here  means,  what  in  Scotland  is  called  fog, 
of  80  thick  and  close  a  texture  as  to  destroy,  in  a  grMt 
ineasurei  the  grqi/ft|^  pf  any  nutri^vt  grawei* 
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88  it  may  have  heea  bofbre,  even  though  the 
rwlget  0boul<l  be  broad,  crooked,  and  unequal. 
Improving  the  ridges,  by  levelling  and  straighten- 
ing, will  be  better  performed  duriiii;  the  third  year. 

The  whole  of  this  soil,  the  third  year,  should 
be  under  f^reen  crop,  with  the  usual  preparation 
and  manure.  It  would  be  needless  to  say  what 
manure  is  best  adapted,  or  how  it  should  be  ap- 
plied, aR  ttiese  circumstances  depend  entirely  upon 
the  varioiiipi  situations  in  which  such  land  may  be 
placed.  The  lime  necessary  should  be  spread 
on  and  ploughed  in  with  the  last  furrow  only, 
if  the  ridges  require  any  levelling  or  new  /brm- 
ing;  but  if  not,  this  rule  need  not  be  adhered  to, 
and  the  time  may  be  laid  on  aller  the  first  plough- 
ing, by  which  means  it  will  be  more  intimately 
mixed  ^th  the  soil.  If  there  is  not  a  command 
of  dung  tor  the  whole  of  the  soil  that  may  have 
been  broken  up,  and  it  may  not  be  convenient  to 
have  the  whole  under  potatoes  or  turnips,  the 
remainder  cannot  be  better  occupied  than  in  tare^ 
or  vetches,  which,  cut  green  in  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, will  afford  excellent  feeding  for  the  working 
hortes.  By  the  consumption  of  these  in  the 
house,  a  sufficient  portion  of  dung  may  be  made 
for  manuring  this  part  of  the  ground  for  next 
crop. 

The  application  of  the  turnip  to  stall-feeding,  or 
eating  off  with  sheep,  either  on  the  turnip-ground 
in  hurdles,  or  by  the  same  kind  of  shifting  inclo- 
iuie,  in  an  adjoining  field,  will  depend  on  circum- 
stances. Where  the  ground  has  been  sufficiently 
maiiured,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  feed  them 
off  in  the  field  where  they  grow;  and  in  this  case, 
they  should  be  carted  off,  either  to  the  house-feed- 
ing, if  that  is  wanted;  or  to  be  eaten  with  sheep 
00  some  ^rass  mclosure  that  is  to  be  broken  up, 
and  is  in  need  of  manure,  or  perhaps,  as  a  top- 
dressing  to  some  stinted  pasture;  or,  part  of  them 
my  be  eaten  off  with  sheep  on  that  portion  of 

rind  which  had  got  no  dung,  and  had  been  un- 
tares. 
It  is  found  to  answer  well,  and  prove  very  ben- 
eficial, to  take  up  part  of  the  turnips  early  in  the 
season,  when  they  are  in  the  most  nutritive  state, 
and  by  catting  off  the  shows  (leaves),  to  pile  them 
op  in  snnall  stacks  or  heaps,  securely  covered 
with  straw  within  a  house  or  shed;  and  in  this 
itate,  if  the  frost  be  excluded,  they  will  keep  sound 
lor  several  months.  *  It  is  of  consequence  to  clear 
the  i^ond  m  this  wav,  when  the  succeeding 
crop  IS  to  be  wheat,  and  when  the  consumpt  can- 
not be  so  immediate  as  to  clear  it  otherwise. 
When  barley  or  oats  is  to  be  the  next  crop,  it  is 
not  so  material;  but  at  all  events,  the  saving  from 
Iroat  is  a  great  desideratum,  and  therefore,  worth 
ftttendingto;  and  having  them  always  at  hand 
when  the  gioQiu]  may  be  covered  with  snow,  and 
thereby  a  difficulty  in  collecting  and  carting  them 
ofil  Id  this  clats  of  soils,  and  where  the  climate 
and  other  circumstances  ikvor  it,  wheat  should  be 
the  fourth  and  last  crop  sown  down  with  grass- 

^  *  There  is  an  excellent  method  of  preserving*  tur- 
nips, bj  cutting  off  the  ihawt  and  tap-reot,  and  setting 
tbem  m  re^lar  layers  on  old  pasture.  The  bottom 
ptfft  immediately  sends  out  fibres  through  the  gnss, 
lad  preserves  the  bulb  or  body  of  the  toe  turnip  «n- 
tirt  for  several  months.  Straw  or  grass  laid  over 
tbem,  excludes  the  frost,  and  so  prolongs  their  nutri- 
tivt  qualities. 


seeds.  As  the  chief  object  may  be,  to  get  this 
land  soon  acrain  into  pasture,  only  one  cutting  for 
hay  should  be  taken,  and  the  after-grass  not  too 
closely  eaten  down. 

6y  the  management  and  rotation  here  specified, 
it  is  evident,  that  a  very  great  additional  supply 
of  grain  will  be  produced,  without  deteriorating 
the  soil  so  much  as  to  render  its  future  produce  in 
grass  Ipss  valuable;  but  on  the  ronlrar\',  it  will  be 
so  much  refreshed  and  renewed,  as  afterwards  to 
yield  an  abundance  of  good  pasture,  in  place  of 
remaining  in  its  former  unproductive  and  unprofit- 
able state. 

II.     Old  pastures,  wet  and  over-run  with  rushes 
arid  coarse  grasses;  the  soil  cUy,  or  clay-loam. 

So  soon  as  the  draining  is  finished,  which  ought 
to  be  in  October  (or  before,  if  it  can  be  accom- 
plished), the  rushes  should  be  closely  cut  by  a 
strong,  short,  and  broad  scythe,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  the  ground  ploughed  with  a  deep  fur- 
row, so  as  to  bury  the  stools,  and  expose  the  roots 
and  seed-bed  to  the  winter's  frost.  What  part  of 
this  soil  may  not  be  so  wet  and  rushy,  should  not 
be  ploughed  with  a  deep  furrow,  but  with  one  of 
eight  inches  broad  and  six  inches  deep.  This 
ground  should  be  limed  on  the  sward  (surface) 
with  newly  slacked  lime,  and  immediately  plough- 
ed in.  The  first  crop  invariably  should  be  oats, 
and  the  second  may  be  beans  and  peas  broad- 
cast; or  drilled,  if  the  soil  be  sufficiently  pulver- 
ized by  cross-ploughing  and  harrowing.  No 
ground,  unless  it  be  very  foul,  and  absolutely  unfit 
lor  green  crop,  should  be  put  under  fallow,  as  there- 
by a  orop  is  lost;  but  neither  of  these  (over-foulness, 
or  too  tenacious  a  soil,)  can  be  the  case  with  the 
ground  here  alluded  to,  after  the  previous  treat- 
ment it  has  undergone.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  the 
soil  is  not  adapted  to  such  green  crops  as  turnip 
and  potatoes;  but  a  profitable  crop  of  drilled  beans, 
or  of  cabbage,  may  be  raised,  while  the  ground  is 
undergoing  n)y  the  necessary  operations  of  hoeing 
and  cleaning)  a  state  of  preparation  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  a  Tallow. 

The  fourth  and  last  year,  this  ground  should  be 
sown  with  barley  and  grass-seeds.  Barley  in 
this  case  is  preferable  to  oats,  because  the  soil  be- 
insT  close  and  retentive,  there  is  more  time  to  pre- 
pare and  pulverize  it  by  frequent  ploughings,  &c. 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  As  it  should  only 
be  cut  one  year  for  hay,  the  quantity  of  pasture 
grass  seeds  should  be  in  a  fuller  proportion. 

III.    Light  soil  inclining  to  sand. 

This  should  be  broke  up  with  a  crop  of  oats  the 
first  year,  and  with  a  very  light  furrow.  Next 
year's  crop  should  be  turnip,  manured  with  a 
compound  of  lime  and  strong  earth,  such  as  scour- 
ings  of  ditches,  cleanings  of  ponds,  &c.,  or  clay 
mari  where  it  can  be  had;  and  the  turnips  should 
be  fed  ofi'  on  the  same  ground,  either  with  sheep 
or  black  cattle,  in  hurdles.  The  turnip,  in  this 
case,  may  be  sown  in  broad  cast,  with  a  less  pro- 
portion of  manure,  as  that  from  the  sheep  or  cattle, 
while  eating  them  off,  will  add  a  store  of  matter 
to  enrich  the  soil,  and  the  trampHng  and  treading, 
&e.  will  help  to  consolidate  the  looseness  of  it. 
Barley,  with  grass-seeds,  next  year  (the  third), 
will  not  fail  to  he  a  good  crop;  and  it  will  be  pre- 
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ferable  to  sow  only  lor  pasture;  in  which  case,  less 
red  clover,  and  a  iai^r  proportion  of  white  and 
yellow,  will  be  proper. 

In  this  li^ht  and  loose  soil,  the  grass-^eeds 
should  be'sown  af^er  the  barley  has  got  one  har- 
rowing; and  it  will  be  necessary  to  roll  it  well 
when  the  other  course  of  harrowing  has  been 
completed.  There  may  be  other  rotations  for  this 
kind  of  soil,  but  none  better  adapted  to  it;  nor  an^ 
that  will  return  a  profit  so  easily,  and  leave  it 
again  in  an  improved  state  of  pasture. 

I V.    jinother  class  of  light  soils,  wet,  the  pasttare 
stinted  and  unproductive. 

Here,  the  surHice  being  lesB  rug^d  and  une- 
ven, it  may  be  manured  on  the  sward  with  a 
compound  of  lime,  earth,  and  farm-yard  dung,  at 
the  rate  of  100  cart-loads  per  acre.  This  should 
be  ploughed  down  m  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  and  sown  with  oats  early  in  spring. 
The  second  crop  should  be  peas  with  two  fur- 
rows; and  the  third  and  last  crop,  oats,  with  grass- 
seeds,  for  pasture  only.  The  compound  should  be 
made  up  some  months  previous  to  its  being  used 
as  manure;  and  should  be  once  turned  over,  to 
accelerate  its  decomposition,  and  render  it  more 
•easily  incorporated  with  the  soil. 

V.    Another  doss  of  similar  soil,  having  tJie  sur^ 
Jhce  over-run  with  coarse  grasSy  heath,  Sfc. 

If  this  soil  is  of  sufficient  depth,  it  will  be  advi- 
sable to  pare  and  bum  it  before  the  first  crop.  • 
When  this  is  done,  150  bushels  of  well  slacked 
^lime  to  the  acre  should  be  spread  on  it,  along  with 
.the  ashes,  which  will  ensure  a  good  crop  of  oats. 
''The  second  year,  potatoes  or  turnip;  and  for  the 
.  third  and  last  crop,  barley  or  oats,  with  grass- 
se^ds,  for  pasture  only. 

'There  are  the  different  classes  of  soil,  with  the 
.  mode  of  management,  that  were  proposed  to  be 
treated  of  in  this  part  of  the  Appendix,  as  being 
those  which  most  generally  occur.  Modifications 
of  culture  may  be  judged  of  and  applied  by  the 
oocupiejv;  but  the  leading  object,  alter  draining, 
is  to  overcome  the  barren  and  unproductive  state 
;n  which  they  lie^  but  not,  by  over-cropping,  to  ex- 
'haust  or  deteriorate  them;  and  after  being  man- 
aged m  the  manner  described,  to  let  them  remain 
at  rest  for  some  years,  when  they  will  be  better 
able  to  undergo  a  more  extended  course  oi'  crop- 
ping, and  become  still  more  fertile  and  productive. 

GENERAL  COlfCLUSIOir. 

In  the  preceding:  pages,  I  have  endeavored  to 
.'explain,  in  as  precise  and  explicit  a  manner  as  the 
.subjects  admit,  the  various  circumstances,  princi- 
ples, and  data  on  which  the  *Arl  of  Draining 
Land'  is  founded;  as  also,  the  manner  of  its  ap- 
plication in  every  practicable  case;  with  such  di- 
rections to  guide  the  execution,  as,  I  hope,  will 
enable  every  practical  farmer  to  profit  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  late  Mr.  Elkington,  in  the  drainage 
of  those  more  intricate  cases  to  which  his  system 
applies:  and  also,  to  apply  the  more  usual  modes  of 

*  Though  this,  in  practice,  is  now  almost  exploded, 
it  is  tb«  best  Aethod  of  sabduing  such  herbage. 


hollow  and  surface  draining,  which  are  still  very 
much  practised  in  both  parts  of  the  kingdom; 
and  which,  in  many  cases^  are  the  only  kind  ap- 
plicable. 

Of  embankments,  I  have  given  a  pretty  full 
detail,  with  practical  directions  applicable  to  their 
various  situations,  and  forms  of  construction. 
And  lastly,  in  the  preceding  Appendix,  I  have 
given  such  hints  and  directions  as  may  be  useful, 
not  to  the  experienced  and  more  practical  farmer, 
but  to  those  who  are  not  yet  so  fully  acquainted 
with  the  culture  and  improvement  of  wet  and 
unproductive  land,  tifter  it  has  been  drained. 

I  have  treated  these  subjects,  in  all  their  vari- 
ous branches,  with  that  aegree  of  confidence, 
which  the  experience  of  a  long  and  successful 
practice  has  enabled  me  to  do;  and  it  will  afford 
me  peculiar  satisfaction,  if  this  work  shall  ^ntn- 
bute,  in  any  degree,  to  the  extension  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  practical  application  of  these  important 
objects,  so  likely  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
landed  proprietor,  the  farmer  and  the  public  in 
general. 

John  JoHNtTonB. 
Lauriston  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  > 
December,  1834.  $ 

From  the  Catttrator. 
EUTPTIAN  WHEAT. 

This  was  spoken  of,  with  the  other  varieties  of 
spring  wheat,  in  our  September  number,  volume 
iv.  Since  that  time,  our  attention  has  been  par- 
ticularly turned  Jo  this  grain,  by  the  receipt  of^  se- 
veral  parcels  kfndly  sent  us,  and  by  repeated  in- 
quiries where  the  seed  could  be  purchased,  and  at 
what  price.  It  has  also  been  highly  commended 
in  the  news  journals. 

This  wheat  is  known  under  the  various  names 
of  Egyptian,  Syrian,  Smyrna,  many  spiked,  reed^ 
and  wild-goose  wheat.  It  derives  its  latter  name 
from  a  story,  which  is  current  in  the  north,  that 
four  or  five  kernels,  from  which  the  American 
stock  has  proceeded,  was  found  in  the  crop  of  a 
wild  goose,  which  was  shot  about  four  years  ago, 
on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  It  is  call- 
ed reed  wheat  from  the  ^reat  strength  of  its  straw, 
which  serves  to  prevent  its  being  prostrated  in  the 
field. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  species  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States,  is  in  the  'Memoirs  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture.' 
A  parcel  of  it  was  received  in  1807,  by  the  socie- 
ty, from  Gen.  Armstrong,  then  our  minister  at 
Paris.  This  grain  was  grown  five  or  six  years  by 
Judge  Peters,  and  proved  to  be  very  productive;  a 
pint  of  seed,  sown  m  drills  and  hoed,  giving  one 
bushel  and  a  peck  of  grain.  But  we  find  the 
judge  saying,  after  three  or  four  years'  trial,  that  it 
had  not  "thriven  so  as  to  encourage  extensive 
culture."  In  a  more  southern  latitude,  he  express- 
es a  belief  that  it  would  do  well.  It  was  exten- 
sively distributed;  but  from  our  not  having  heard 
more  about  it  in  the  last  twenty-six  years,  we  be- 
lieved it  had  not  proven  a  valuable  accession  to 
our  husbandry. 

We  have  seen  beautiful  fields  of  this  wheat. 
We  sowed  a  sample  specimen  two  years  a^o,  but 
on  being  assured  by  a  inend  that  it  was  inferior 
for  flour,  we  gave  it  up.    In  the  Philadelphia  e^ 
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tion  of  the  ^Domestic  Bncyclopcedia,'  printed  in 
18*21,  we  find  it  stated,  that  this  Icind  of  grain  does 
not  yield  so  much  flour  or  meal  as  any  of  the 
other  kinds  of  wheat,  and  that  '*the  flour  is  scarce* 
ly  superior  to  that  obtained  from  the  finest  barley." 
Having  said  thus  much,  which  we  felt  bound  to 
«ay  in  the  line  of  duty,  as  to  the  character  and  in- 
troduction of  this  grain  into  our  country — it  remains 
only  for  us  to  add,  that  the  seed  may  be  procured 
of  our  friend  Mr.  Thorburn,  at  five  dollars  a 
tnishel. 


mBMARKS  ON    AGRICULTURAL    HOBBIB8   AND 

HUMBUGS. 

We  had  designed,  long^  a^,  to  submit,  more  at 
length  than  heretofore,  remarks  on  a  class  of  subjects 
tfhicb  may  be  comprised  under  the  general  designa- 
<tion  of  '^agricultural  bobbies  and  humbugs;'*  to  which 
.might  be  added,  "a<cricultural  frauds,*'  if  it  were  not 
'improper  and  offensive  to  place  in  juxta-position  the 
'designing  deceivers,  and  the  deceived,;  that  is,  some  of 
•the  most  knavish  of  the  agricultural  profession,  with 
many  of  the  most  disinterested,  honorable,  and  public- 
spirited.  But  so  it  is — ^by  the  united  operations  of  the 
cheats  and  their  dupes,  (who,  being  deceived  them- 
lelves,  innocently  aid  in  deceiving  others,)  there  is  a 
perpetual  succession,  in  the  agricultural  and  other  pa* 
pers,  of  agricultural  humbugs  and  deceptions,  by  which 
a  few  make  large  profits,  and  many  find  disappointment 
and  loss.  We  have  heretofore,  though  concisely,  and 
as  incidental  to  particular  subjects,  expressed  opinions 
designed  to  oppose  the  progress  of  this  evil;  and  similar 
views  -were  more  generally  expressed  by  our  friend, 
James  M.  Gamett,  esq.  in  his  last  'Address,' published 
in  this  work.  Still,  there  remains  an  ample  field  of 
humbug  to  treat  of,  and  to  expose. 

There  are  various  modes  of  practice,  in  this  branch 
of  business;  but  the  most  usual  is  the  following:  Some 
new  variety  of  com,  wheat,  or  other  crop,  is  announced, 
and  recommended  as  being  superior  in  production  and 
value,  to  any  thing  known  before.  This  statement 
may  be  partially  true,  or  altogether  mistaken — and  in 
either  case,  the  publication  may  have  been  made  with 
honest  and  praiseworthy  intentions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  motive  of  the  publication,  as  well  as  the 
final  effect,  may  have  been  to  make  dupes,  and  to  get 
hold  of  their  money.  According  to  these,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  eariy  publication  either  contains,  or  is 
afterwards  followed  by,  a  notification  that  Mr.  Such-a- 
ooe  offers  to  sell  seed  or  plants  of  this  rare  and  valuable 
variety,  at  a  price  three  or  four  times,  or  it  may  be  ten 
times,  as  high  as  is  usual,  or  as  would  be  a  sufficient 
remuneration  for  the  raising.  The  enthusiastic  and 
credulous,  among  the  readers  of  these  highly-wrought 
ptnegyrics,  are  put  all  agog  to  obtain  seeds  which,  as 
represented,  alone  will  add  30  per  cent,  to  their  crops. 
The  regular  seedsmen  hasten  to  give  their  orders,  that 
they  may  profit  by  the  new  demand,  just  as  milliners 
would  for  bonnets  of  the  latest  &shion,  and  knowing 
well  that  the  fashion  will  be  as  likely  to  be  transient  in 
the  one  case  as  the  other.  The  editors  and  publishers 
of  igricoltoral  journals,  who  are  not  themselves  seeds- 
"oen,  find  that  articles  on  these  wonderful  new  pro- 
ducts are  interesting  to  many  of  their  readers,  and  very 


convenient  to  fill  their  columns;  and  therefore,  tbeJ 
help  on  its  way  every  successive  humbug,  and  the 
more  wonderful  the  account,  the  more  sure  it  is  of  be- 
ing selected  for  republication.  But  if  the  publisher  is 
himself  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  selling  of 
seeds,  Stc.  (which  is  a  usual,  because  a  very  conve- 
nient and  profitable  combination  of  trades,)  then  he 
can  best  profit  by  his  readers'  appetite  for  novelties  and 
wonders;  for  he  can  not  only  start  and  direct  the  puffs, 
but  such  recommendations  are,  beyond  comparison, 
the  most  effective  of  advertisements,  because  not  sus- 
pected to  be  such,  nor  to  be  otherwise  than  the  honest 
and  disinterested  opinions  of  the  writers.  We,  who 
have  no  .such  connexion  with  seedsmen  or  others,  and 
have  no  such  private  interest  to  forward — and  who 
have  treated  with  distrust,  scorn  and  contempt,  all  ef- 
forts to  buy  of  us  editorial  pofis — ^yet  even  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  giving  some  help  to  the  progress  of  this 
widely-spread  puffing  system;  for  so  many  articles  in 
agricultural  and  other  publications  partake  of  this  char- 
acter, without  its  being  apparent,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  know  all  such,  and  thereby  to  exclude  them  from 
our  pages,  or  to  mark  them  with  deserved  reprobation, 
when  published.  We  have  always  been  very  scrupu- 
lous and  cautious  on  this  head;  and  certainly  have  never 
aided,  knowingly,  any  such  plan  of  deception.  Still, 
in  selecting  for  republication  the  current  ai  tides  of  the 
day,  from  other  journals,  such  as  notices  of  particular 
heavy  products,  new  and  valuable  seeds,  plants,  live- 
stock, and  farming  implements,  we  may  have  been, 
unconsciously,  helping  to  extend  the  circulation  and 
effect  of  a  salesman's  disguised  puff.  If  we  were  to 
discard  our  scruples,  and,  instead  of  neglecting  or  oppos- 
ing, were  fully  to  sustain  the  puffing  system,  our  publi- 
cation would  have  many  more  articles  of  temporary  in- 
terest to  readers,  and  in  more  vrays  than  one,  would 
be  productive  of  much  more  profit  to  the  publisher. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  we  suffer  from  the  great  and 
ever-changing  demand  created  and  maintained  for  new 
seeds,  &c.  Our  remote  readers,  believing  (and  veiy 
correctly)  that  we  are  always  pleased  to  serve  them 
individually,  as  well  as  to  forward  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  in  every  department,  frequently  write  to 
request  our  aid  in  procuring  for  them  seed  of  spring 
wheat,  twin  com,  Baden  com,  &c.  or  others  of  the 
highly-praised  varieties  which  are  successively  elbow- 
ing  each  other  out  of  notice.  We  have  done  our  best 
in  such  cases,  and  sometimes  at  as  much  gratuitous 
trouble  and  expense,  as  the  article  in  question  was 
worth;  even  when  we  had  little  hope  of  being  success- 
ful in  the  safe  transmission;  for  owing  to  the  difficulties 
which  any  one  who  is  not  practically  engaged  in,  or 
acquainted  with,  commercial  business,  finds  in  trans- 
mitting articles  through  circuitous  routes,  and  various 
conveyances,  and  by  sundry  agents,  it  is  probable  that 
not  one  such  venture,  in  three,  reaches  its  destination 
safely,  after  all  the  trouble  and  care  taken.  The  regu- 
lar seedsmen  and  traders  can  do  better  in  this  respect ; 
and  they  can  not  only  send  any  new  hobby  to  any  des- 
tination, (for  price  enough,)  but  moreover,  they  will 
generally  have  a  better  one  ready  for  sale,  before  the 
first  vrill  have  reached  its  distant  buyer. 

Since  the  first  commencement  of  agricultural  jour- 
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nals  in  the  United  States,  there  have  been  many  arti- 
cles announced  as  new  and  valuable,  puffed  into  noto- 
riety, thence  eagerly  son^^ht  afte!  by  purchasers,  tried, 
and  found  wanting— and  finally  abandoned  and  forgot- 
ten. And  it  is  so  much  more  pleasing  to  mankind  to 
be  flattered  by  vain  hopes,  and  be  deceived,  than  to  be 
warned  of  the  danger  of,  and  guarded  against  decep- 
tion, that  editors  will  always  advance  the  popularity  of 
their  publications,  by  floating  with  the  general  current, 
and  falling  in  with  every  such  fashionable  error,  while 
it  lasts.  By  thus  flattering  and  ministering  to  the  fan- 
cies of  the  ardent  and  sanguine,  (who  are  also  general* 
ly  the  most  zealous  and  active,)  among  their  readers, 
at  least  to  then  they  will  render  the  publications  most 
interesting.  And  though  almost  etery  new  hobby 
may,  in  its  turn,  be  found  worthless,  yet  but  few  read- 
ers will  find  fault  of  the  favor  previously  shown.  All 
that  the  editor  has  to  do,  is  to  dismount,  silently  and 
quietly,  from  the  exposed  and  disgraced  hobby,  and 
mount  the  next  one  that  seems  most  likely  to  en- 
gage attention  and  interest. 

With  such  aid,  and  by  such  recommendations,  the 
public  attention  has  been  at  different  times  solicited  to 
not  only  various  new  varieties  of  the  more  important 
g^n  crops,  but  also  to  such  minor  articles  of  cultiva- 
tion, as  millet,  (of  various  kinds,)  the  bene  plant, 
Cobbett's  "Russian  turnips,"  (which,  as  StoedUh  tur- 
fup«,  had  been  long  known,  and  valued  for  their  real 
advantages,  in  England,  and  treated  of  in  English  books, 
but  which  it  required  humbug  and  false  appreciation 
^to  bring  it  into  use  here — );  and  as  great  expectations 
'of  profit  were  thereon  built,  as  are  now  on  spring  wheat 
'and  the  several  new  kinds  of  prolific  com;  and  as  proba- 
bly soon  will  be,  on  the  Egyptian,  or  many-headed 
wheat 

Do  not  let  us  be  understood  as  den3ring  all  velue  to 
these  over-rated  novelties — nor  as  wishing  to  discour- 
age trials  of  new  plants,  or  new  (supposed)  improve- 
ments of  any  kind.  On  the  contrary,  we  would  ei- 
eourage  trials,  if  made  carefully  and  accurately,  as  be- 
ing calculated  not  only  to  amuse  and  gratify  all  culti- 
vators of  inquiring  minds,  but  also  as  sometimes  lead- 
ing to  results  which,  if  correctly  appreciated,  will  be 
of  important  value  to  agriculture.  But  we  do  mean  to 
avow  a  very  general  distrust  of  these  many  newly  dis- 
covered values  in  particular  varieties  of  seeds,  &c.  and 
especially  when  it  is  manifest  that  he  who  makes  or 
sustains  the  recommendation  of  the  article,  has  a  pri- 
vate and  pecuniary  interest  in  raising  its  reputation,  or 
maintaining  for  it  a  high  selling  price.  Let  all  the  at- 
tendant and  connected  circumstances  be  borne  in  mind, 
tnd  the  trials  be  economically,  as  well  as  cautiouslv 
and  accurately  made,  and  we  would  urge  the  trial  of 
every  new  thing  that  was  even  plausibly  recommended. 

In  addition  to  all  the  supposed  more  productive  kinds 
•T  grain,  which  have  been  made  generally  known  to 
tbe  agricultural  public,  there  are  hundreds  of  individu- 
al farmers  who,  silently  and  privately,  cherish  their 
own  particalar  fancies  as  to  the  superiority  of  their 
own  Selections.  One  aims,  by  selection  of  seed,  to  get 
the  deepest  gramed  com,  because  an  ear  of  such  must 
have  much  more  grain  than  one  of  equal  size,  but 
shallow-grained;  and  thence  he  erroneously  infers  that 


the  former  kind  will  be  much  the  most  productive  to 
the  acre.  Many,  not  content  with  deep  grains,  seek 
for  the  smallest  sized  cobs — that  the  larger  proportion  of 
each  ear  may  be  of  grain  rather  than  of  rob.  On  the 
contrary,  John  Taylor,  our  great  and  distinguished  ag- 
riculturist, preferred  ears  with  the  largest  cobs,  for 
seed,  because,  as  is  evidently  and  mathematically  true, 
if  the  grains  are  of  equal  size,  there  will  be  more  of 
them  encircling  a  large  than  a  small  cob.  Some  seek 
for  large  ears;  others  for  many  ears  upon  one  stalk. 
Many  farmers  are  as  curious  and  particular  in  select- 
ing seed-wheat,  either  for  the  large  size  of  the  grains 
the  large  number  of  ^ains  in  the  head,  the  large  Lum- 
ber of  stalks  and  quantity  of  grain  from  a  single  seed; 
and  all  confide  equally  in  thereby  securing  more  pro- 
duct in  general,  from  the  land.  Now  we  have  no 
faith  in  any  of  these  modes  of  reasoning,  and  therefore 
none  in  the  supposed  results.  Without  denying  that 
particular  varieties  of  plants  may  be  somewhat  more 
productive  than  others  which  are  equally  suitable  to 
the  same  soil  and  climate — and  admitting  that  the 
smallest  well  ascertained  advantage  of  superiority  in 
worth  securing — yet,  in  general,  and  in  the  absence  of 
all  positive  proofs  of  exceptions,  we  maintain  that  com, 
or  wheat,  or  other  grains,  will  produce  according  to 
the  degree  of  fertility  and  mode  of  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  according  to  the  adaptation  of  the  kinds  of 
gprain  to  the  soil,  climate  and  season.  Perhaps  every 
variety  of  grain  may  be  the  most  productive  in  some 
particular  situation  and  season;  for  all  varieties  are  pro- 
duced by  nature,  in  the  never-ceasing  effort  to  accom- 
modate a  misplaced  plant  to  its  new,  and  comparative- 
ly, inhospitable  location  or  circumstances.  It  is  high- 
ly important  to  adapt  the  kind  of  seed  to  the  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  usual  seasons;  and  the  want  of  such  adap- 
t  ition  may  reduce  a  crop  to  less  than  half  of  what 
might  have  been  obtained  from  other  seed.  But  we 
have  not  the  slightest  faith  in  any  of  the  many  pre- 
vailing opinions,  that  larger  crops  are  to  be  obtained 
by  choosing  seed  on  account  of  the  form,  size,  or  num- 
ber of  grains,  or  the  size  or  number  of  ears,  &c.  In- 
deed, (as  we  stated  in  a  former  volume,  when  touch- 
ing incidentally  on  this  subject,)  when  ears  of  com, 
wheat,  or  other  grain,  are  remarkably  large,  for  the 
particular  variety  grown,  or  a  single  root  is  remarka- 
bly productive,  either  in  number  or  size  of  ears,  or 
quantity  of  grain,  it  furnishes  su^cieht  evidence  of  in- 
sufficient product  from  the  land;  or  in  other  words, 
that  there  was  too  little  seed  to  the  acre;  and  that  a 
greater  number  of  stalks  would  have  yielded  a  better 
crop,  though  by  reducing  the  product  of  every  indi- 
vidual stalk. 

These  views  are  not  opposefi  to  the  fact,  that  the 
Maryland  twin  com,  the  Baden  corn,  or  the  Dutton 
corn,  (for  example)  in  certain  situations,  may  be 
more  productive  than  our  ordinary  kinds.  But  they 
are  utterly  opposed  to  the  belief  of  either  of  these  va- 
rieties, or  any  other,  being  more  productive  in  aU,  or 
in  most  situations— or  of  being  more  productive  in  a 
very  great  degree,  in  any  situation.  Mr.  Carmichael, 
who  was  among  the  first  to  recommend  the  Maryland 
twin  corn,  through  the  pages  of  the  Farmers*  Regis- 
ter— and  whom  we  still  deem  among  the  best  aulhori- 
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ties,  00  account  of  having  fiill  experience  and  means 
for  observation  and  comparison— confined  bis  recom- 
mendation witbin  tbe  following  limits:  "My  expe- 
rience*' (be  says,  at  p.  606,  vol.  2.)  "induces  me  to 
think  that  no  great  advantage  is  derived  if  this  com  is 
planted  on  lands  naturally  poor,  or  exhausted  by  culti- 
vation; but  where  in  a  state  of  fertility,  either  natu- 
rally or  by  improvements,  I  think  the  [increase  of] 
product  from  this  kind  of  corn  will  be  more  than  fifteen 
per  cent."  Now  this  amount  of  increase,  if  accurate- 
ly estimated,  is  sufficiently  great  to  induce  the  trial  of 
this  com,  on  the  soils  recommended  as  suitable,  and  in 
a  latitude  not  very  different  from  that  of  Queen  Ann's 
county,  Md.  But  this  increase  is  far  short  of  what 
tbe  sanguine  expect,  or  what  would  have  induced  so 
many  to  require  this  kind  of  grain;  and  the  writer  en- 
tirely objects  to  planting  it  on  any  but  the  very  small 
proportion  of  rich  land$.  This  com  is  ti  forward  kind, 
even  in  Maryland;  of  course  it  is  too  forward  for  our  lo- 
cation; and  in  southern  Alabama,  and  lower  South 
Carolina,  it  will  lose  the  benefit  of  near  or  quite  two 
months  of  the  growing  season,  which  the  longer  sum- 
mers there  offer  to  vegetation.  This  com  will  there 
become,  under  Nature's  correcting  training,  more  and 
more  late  in  ripening,  and  the  ears  laiger  and  fewer; 
and  we  believe  that  Nature  knows  best  how  to  adapt 
particular  grains  to  particular  soils  and  climates,  and 
that  the  more  the  Maryland  twin-corn  shall  be  changed 
by  her  efforts,  from  its  present  and  most  highly  prized 
peculiarities,  the  more  productive  it  will  be  in  south- 
era  regions. 

Neither  do  these  views  contradict  others  which  we 
have  advocated,  deduced  from  the  valuable  article  of 
Dr.  Bronn,  in  vol.  1,  (at  page  257)  of  this  joumal. 
Our  deductions  then  made,  and  still  adhered  to,  were, 
that  northern  and  moist  climates,  and  clay  and  cold 
soils,  tended  to  increase  the  vegetable  (or  the  stem 
and  leaf)  parts  of  a  crop,  at  the  expense  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  seed;  and  that  southern  and  dry  climates, 
and  hot  or  sandy  soils,  made  the  seed  more  perfect,  but 
diminished  the  succulence  and  size  of  the  plant  in  gene- 
ral. And,  as  the  first  progeny  would  partake  largely 
of  tbe  peculiar  qualities  of  tlie  parent  stock,  it  was 
therefore  proper  to  bring  our  grass  seeds  from  the  most 
cold  and  moist  situations,  and  the  seeds  of  crops,  val- 
ued OKMtly  for  the  grain,  from  the  warmest  and  dry- 
est  We  nuy  gain,  in  this  manner,  in  tbe  particular 
product  most  wanting,  though  at  the  cost  of  some 
general  reduction  of  the  product  of  the  entire  plant  or 
crop.  But,  to  have  a  tenth,  only,  added  to  the  bulk  of 
the  stilk  and  leaf  of  a  clover  or  other  grass  crop,  want- 
ed for  hay,  pasture,  or  green  manure,  we  might  well 
afford  that  it  should  be  incapable  of  bringing  the  half  of  a 
usual  crop  of  seed;  and  we  would  be  very  unwilling 
(by  change  of  seed,  or  otherwise,)*  to  double  our 
growth  of  wbeat-straw,  by  lessening  the  grain  only  one- 
tenth.  Both  these  effects,  or  something  like  them  in 
degree,  we  believe  might  be  produced  by  bringing 
grass  and  grain  seed,  from  far  northern  regions,  to  be 
•own  m  the  south;  and  in  a  less  degree,  by  changes  of 
seed  from  cold  aiul  moist,  to  hot  and  dry  soils,  on  the 
same  farm. 

Bat  this  is  a  digression  from  humbugs  and  bobbies— 
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or  perhaps,  as  may  be  charged,  from  those  of  othe'' 
people,  to  some  of  our  own.  We  do  not  claim  exemp- 
tion from  the  liability  of  being  deceived  in  such  mat- 
ters, nor,  in  consequence,  of  thence  aiding  to  deceive 
our  readers.  But  we  claim  this  at  least,  that  we  do 
not  $eU  our  humbugs,  nor  make  any  pecuniary  gain  in 
the  humbug  market.  If  we  aid  in  forwarding  decep- 
tion, it  is  done  disinterestedly  and  honestly.  To  return 
then  to  the  subject. 

The  Baden  com  seems  now  to  be  the  most  fashionable 
and  popular  variety.  The  following  extracts  will 
show  the  claims  made  for  it  to  public  favor.  The  first 
is  a  letter  from  the  commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office, 
who  exhibits  a  laudable,  though  in  this  respect  an  ill- 
directed,  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture;  and 
the  second  is  the  material  part  of  the  letter  to  him 
firom  Mr.  T.  N.  Baden,  the  producer  and  seller  of  the 
com. 

hTo  tbe  Editor  of  the  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

Patent  Office,  Dec,  12,  1887. 

"Dear  Sir — I  have  received  many  inauiries  respect- 
ing the  culture  of  "Baden  com,"  and  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Baden  on  the  subject.  I  take  the  libeity  of 
enclosing  his  letter  for  publication  in  your  valuable 
paper. 

*iMr.  Baden's  experiments  this  season,  show  that  his 
own  is  earlier  than  many  other  k.nds.  I  have  distri- 
buted the  last  year  a  great  number  of  panels  of  the 
Baden  com;  that  which  has  l>een  planted  in  latitude 
not  exceeding  40  or  45  north,  has  succeeded  admira- 
bly. It  will  soon  be  acclimated  in  the  higher  latitudes. 
Over  100  bushels  has  been  raised  per  acre  on  the  rich 
lands  of  the  west  and  south,  without  any  manure. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

H.  L.  Ellswobth." 

"To  the  Hon.  Hxnbt  L.  Ellsworth, 

Washington  City. 

Prince  George*8  Ckmniy,  Md,,  Nov,  4th,  1887. 

"Dear  Sir,— Agreeably  to  promise,  I  now  write  you 
a  few  lines  to  inform  vou,  that  within  the  last  two  years 
(and  never  before)  there  has  been  a  report  in  circula- 
tion that  my  corn  was  a  latter  kind.  However,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  my  friends,  I  have  made  an  experiment 
this  year,  which  1  hope  will  satisfy  every  one  upon 
that  point.  I  planted  a  lot  of  six  acres  and  a  hair,  as 
near  as  I  could  judee,  (by  stepping)  of  this  kind  of 
corn,  the  20th  day  of  May  last— my  book  is  now  be- 
fore me.  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  date,  which  is 
more  than  a  month  later  than  the  common  time  of  ma- 
ny persons  planting  in  this  neighborhood.  I  gave  no 
extra  raanas^ement To  hurry  its  growth,  and  determined 
to  give  it  only  the  common  routine  of  work  that  I  ge- 
nerally give  my  corn.  It  is  now  perfectly  ripe  and 
hard,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  and  no  frost  could 
do  it  any  injury  in  any  way;  and  I  believe  it  will  yield 
as  much  good  sound  com  to  the  acre  as  any  that  was 
planted  in  the  neighborhood  any  time  in  April  upon 
land  of  the  same  quality.  This  e? idently  shows  that 
my  corn  is  a  forward  kind,  and  will  come  to  maturity 
as  soon  as  any  other.  By  the  first  opportunity,  I  will 
send  you  a  few  stalks  of  this  com  that  was  planted  the 
1st  day  of  May»  with  the  corn  on  them,  as  it  grew  in 
both  the  lot  and  field,  and  none  with  less  than  four,  and 
some  with  seven  and  ei^ht  good  ears  on  a  tUUk — then  I 
will  leave  you  to  judge  whicH  of  them  is  the  better. 
As  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  dry  to  shell  and  put  up,  I 
shall  send  you  twenty  or  thirty  bushels  of  as  good  seed 
corn  as  you  have  ever  seen.  I  have  not  long  since  dis- 
covered something  in  this  corn,  which  convinces  me 
that  I  can  still  make  a  great  improvement  on  it,  t)y 
adding  much  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  erain 
on  each  stalk.    I  am  now  persevering  in  my  efforts, 
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and  intend  to  raise  a  large  crop  every  year  in  its  puri- 
ty, to  supply  all  who  may  apply  for  it  for  seed. 

•  «  •  «  •  • 

vp,  S.  I  can  sliip  any  seed  that  may  be  ordered 
f  ach  week  to  Baltimore,  if  a  few  days  are  excepted 
when  navigation  is  interrupted  by  the  ice." 

The  grossest,  and  yet  the  most  profitable  frand  that 
has  been  practiced,  was  by  an  Irishman  named  Hall, 
who  went  through  the  country  (in  or  about  the  year 
1815,)  seHing  patent  rights  (as  he  pretended)  for  a  dis- 
covery of  his  in  cultivating  com;  by  means  of  which, 
two  laborers  only,  without  horee  or  plough,  and  on  or- 
dinary land,  could  make  a  crop  of  2600  bushels  of  corn, 
luinually.  His  plan  was  to  lay  off  a  field  regularly  in- 
to squares  of  sine  feet;  and  one  of  these  squares  in 
each  contiguous  nine,  was  to  be  manured  and  cultivat- 
ed, and  to  bear  as  many  stalks,  and  (as  he  promised) 
was  to  yield  as  much  product,  as  the  whole  space  of 
nine  Muares,  if  the  whole  had  been  ploughed  and  plant- 
^  over  equally,  s^  in  the  usual  mode;  and  ei^ch  square 
was  to  be  thus  cropped  in  succession,  so  as  to  make  a 
nine-years  rotation  on  the  same  field.  According  to 
his  reasoi^ngt  the  tbioldy  standing  com  on  each  plant- 
ed chequer,  would  be  benefited  by  the  surrounding 
yacant  eight  squares;  and  yet  these  eight  would  be 
festing  and  improving,  until  the  turn  of  each  came,  in 
f  uccession,  to  bear  the  crop.  This  impudent  impostor 
^id  not  eyen  exhibit  his  patent  right  which  he  claimed 
to  posses^ — ^nor  had  he  any  valid  testimonials  of  the 
worth  either  of  his  plan,  or  his  character.  His  whole 
means  of  success  consisted  in  the  enormous  profits 
which  he  promised.  It  was  as  if  an  agricultural  Alad- 
din's lamp  had  been  offered  to  every  farmer.  His 
ferms  too  were  very  moderate;  he  asked  only  $10  in 
band,  to  permit  the  exercise  of  his  right;  and  ^40  more 
were  to  be  paid  after  the  first  crop  had  been  gathered, 
fnd  the  plan  found  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  trae 
that  Hall  did  not  make  piany  converts;  but,  so  far  as 
we  heard  of  his  movements,  in  lower  Virginia,  he  suc- 
peedefl  in  making  sales  to  some  five  to  ten  farmers  in 
fdmo^t  9?ei7  county  which  he  visited  during  his  rapid 
progreia.  With  the^e  advanced  payments  he  was  con- 
tent; at  leiist  he  neyei:  ipeturned  to  ask  for  the  much 
laiger  balance  remaining  due.  It  was  still  more  re- 
Qiarkable^  that  most  of  the  person^  who  paid  for  Hall's 
plan,  were  not  experimenters^  but  such  as  were  called 
*f8olid,  pf^ptical  fknnep,^  who  had  been  previously  es- 
^hewere  and  despisers  of  all  theory  and  book- farming*, 
an4  many  were  old  men,  who  had  never  before  varied 
from  the  time-honored  usages  of  their  neighborhood. 
Bat  few  of  them  eveu  tried  this  dearly  bought  privi- 
lege; for  they  became  heartily  ashamed  of  their  bargain 
before  the  planting  time  amved.  Those  who  did  try 
it,  made  scarcely  any  crop,  and  never  repeated  the 
expeniifient. 

The  merino  iheep  humbug  was  of  a  still  earlier  date. 
When  the  invasion  and  devastation  of  Spain  by  the 
French  serye^  to  break  up  the  great  merino  flocks  in 
that  countiy,  n^d  to  remove  the  previous  prohibitions 
lo  the  exportation  of  sheep  of  the  best  breeds,  the  op- 
poftunity  waa  judiciously  availed  of  to  supply  this 
gantry  with  a  tmly  valuable  stock.  But  the  high 
vriceA  obtained  for  them  generated  and  nourished  a 


8pu*it  of  speculation,  such  as  has  been  exhibited  in 
sundry  other  commodities,  in  various  regions  and  times; 
as  in  tulip  roots  in  Holland— lots  and  lands  in  and  about 
Richmond,  formerly — and  lands  and  sites  for  future 
towns  in  many  parts  of  the  western  wilderness,  recent- 
ly.   The  source  and  the  progress  of  all  such  bubbles 
may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.    The  increased  price 
has  no  relation  to  the  intrinsic  value  (or  productive 
use )  of  the  commodity.    But  whether  it  be  a  tulip  root 
or  a  merino  sheep — a  vacant  and  useless  lot  in  a  city, 
or  the  site  of  a  prospective  town  in  a  marsh  or  a  wilder- 
ness— the  process  is  the  same.    The  article  in  question 
rises  in  market  price  (whether  by  accident,  by  depre- 
ciation of  money  caused  by  excessive  bank  issues,  or 
aome  other  delusion,  or  by  the  art  of  tlie  holders,)  say 
50  per  cent,  in  a  few  months,  and  is  sold  by  A.  to  B.  at 
that  rate  of  profit.    C.  buys  of  B.  at  a  proportional  ad- 
vance, simply  because  of  the  rise  in  price  which  had 
taken  place,  and  therefore  still  expected  to  advance. 
Probably  he  is  not  disappointed  in  that  expectation; 
and  whether  he  embarked  in  the  speculation  as  knave 
or  as  dupe,  he  also  makes  a  large  profit  by  selling  to 
D.  who  is  still  more  eager  to  buy,  that  he  may  not  lose 
his  chance  for  such  great  profit,  the  regular  advance 
of  which  has  established  confidence  in  a  still  continued 
enhancement  of  price.    Thus  the  game  goes  on.    The 
greater  and  the  more  rapid  the  rise  in  price,  the  more 
eager  are  the  buyers;  and  every  one  concerned  is  mak- 
ing large  profits — or  is  made  rich, ,  if  operating  on  a 
scale  large  enough— until  the   bubble  of  speculation 
can  be  no  more  distended,  and  of  course  bursts;  and 
the  price  then  is  adjusted  to  intrinsicy  instead  of  specu- 
lative value.    In  this  way,  merino  sheep  at  one  time 
sold  in  some  cases  for  more  than  01000  each.    We 
have  before  touched  slightly  on  this  subject;  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  a  like  mania  was  now  grow- 
ing as  to  race  horses,  and  tbe  improved  breeds  of  cat- 
tle. 

Another  humbug  was  Mr.  Whitmarsh's  seed  of  the 
Chinese  mulberry — which  has  been  fully  exposed  in 
the  past  volume  of  this  journal.  The  circumstances 
afford  a  strong  exemplification  of  the  fact,  that  the 
public  are  better  pleased  to  be  deceived  than  to  be  un- 
deceived; and  that  if  both  false  promises  and  means 
for  their  correction  are  presented  to  readers,  that  most 
will  grasp  at  the  falsehood,  and  pass  the  truth  either 
unnoticed  or  unbelieved.  Before  any  seed  (real  or 
supposed)  of  the  morus  natiicaulis  had  been  offered  for 
sale  in  this  country,  we  published  in  this  journal,  and 
upon  high  authority,  that  these  seeds  would  not  pro- 
duce the  parent  kind,  and  therefore  were  not  worth 
planting.  This  fact  we  repeated,  and  endeavored  to 
enforce,  from  time  to  time — but  without  the  notifica- 
tion seeming  to  have  the  least  effect  in  preventing  er- 
ror, or  staying  the  frauds  of  sellers,  or  the  losses  of  buy- 
ers of  the  seed.  The  humbug  had  its  course— the  sell-  ^ 
ers  made  their  profit — and  now  all  are  content  to  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  that  might  have  been  known  as 
well  at  first. 

The  last  prevailing  humbug  is  tpring  wheat.  Of  the 
value  of  this  newly  introduced,  or  rather  re-introduced 
old  variety — for  spring  wheat  is  no  novelty  to  well  in- 
formed agriculturists — we  have  before  intimated  our^ 
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'distrast  Nevertheless,  hundreds  are  eagerly  seeking 
seed  of  spring  wheat  at  $A  and  $5  the  bushel — and  as 
long  as  such  prices  can  be  obtained,  the  humbug  will 
liTe — and  no  longer.  It  has  already  been  settled,  that 
9ome  kind  of  this  wonderful  spring  wheat  is  not  worth 
sowii^^  but  then,  it  is  afErmed  that  that  kind  was  not 
the  "real  Simon  Pare'* — and  half  a  dozen  other  kinds 
will  be  successively  offered  as  the  best,  paid  for  at 
enormous  prices,  and  found  alike  wanting.  Some  of 
the  sellers  of  spring  wheat  seed  are  already  quarrelling 
with  each  other,  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  their 
respective  kinds,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts 
from  late  publications. 

"Rohan  and  Siberian  Spring  Wheat, — We  publish- 
ed in  onr  paper  of  the  16th  instant,  a  communication 
from  Dr.  Goodsell,  of  Utica,  New  York,  comparing 
the  relative  virtues  of  these  grains,  and  decrying  those 
of  the  former  in  no  measured  tenns.  Desiring  to  ex- 
ercise the  strictest  impartiality,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
lay  every  thin^  touching  agricultural  subjects  before 
odr  readers  which  in  the  least  interests  them,  we  have 
published  in  this  day*s  paper  two  letters  in  reply,  from 
Mr.  Jay  Hathaway,  the  gentleman  who  introauced  the 
Italian  spring  wheat  into  the  culture  of  this  country. 
Without  making  ourself  at  all  a  party  to  this  contro- 
versv,  we  must  express  our  regret  that  topics  of  the 
kind  should  be  so  conducted  aS  to  call  forth  any  thing 
which  can  be  tortured  into  motives  of  a  sinister  char- 
acter. It  is  but  natural  that  men  shouM  be  partial  to 
products  of  their  own;  self-love  inclines  us  to  the  adop- 
tion of  such  opinion;  but  we  can  see  ho  reason  wny 
one  man,  who  maybe  satisfied  with  his  own  commodi- 
ty, should  step  out  of  his  way  to  attack  that  belonging 
to  his  neighbor." — Farmer  Sf  Gardener, 

The  tone  of  the  champion  of  the  Siberian  spring 

wheat,  may  be  inferred  from  the  comments.    One  of 

the  replies  of  him  who  sustains  (and  is  sustained  by) 

the  Italian  spring  wheat,  is  copied  below  in  full. 

"Dr.  Groodsell  of  Utica,  has  come  out  in  the  "Culti- 
vator," (Judge  Buel's  paper,)  strongly  recommending 
bis  Siberian  Wheat,  and  running  down  or  tryine  to  de- 
preciate the  Italian.  His  letter  may  possibly  hurt  the 
sale  of  the  Italian,  wh^re  it  has  not  been  proven;  but  in 
.this  county,  the  experience  of  our  whole  tarming  popu- 
lation is  against  him,  and  his  letter  here  is  auite  harm- 
less. Mr.  Jos.  Wright,  a  first-rate  farmer  or  this  town, 
has  sowed  the  Siberian  three  years  in  succession.  His 
first  crop  was  fair — his  second  was  poor — and  his  third 
WW  miserable.  I  do  not  certainly  IcnoW  of  any  other 
person  in  this  place  who  has  raised  it,  and  it  must  have 
very  rich  land,  whereas  the  Italian  does  not  require  it, 
and  will  do  well  where  the  Siberian  will  not  grow  at 
all.  The  Itahan  is  Mi  liable  to  rust,  let  Croodsell  say 
what  he  will.    He  is  joalous  df  the  fame  of  the  Italian. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  Hathaway. 

The  above  valuable  wheat  for  seed,  may  be  had  (di- 
rect from  Jay  Hathaway.  Rome,  N.  Y.)  by  applying 
to  John  L.  Feirce,  Bull*s  Head,  North  'j  hird-street, 
Philadelphia,  at  $4  50  per  bushel,  by  the  single  bar- 
rel.   A  barrel  contains  about  3^  bushels. 

PkUada.,  Penn.,  Jan.  23,  1838." 

A  previous  and  longer  reply  in  the  *Cultivator,*from 
Mr.  Hathaway,  contains  the  following  comparative  es- 
timate. The  Italian  spring  wheat  is  declared  to  have 
been  raised  in  "numerous  cases,  from  impoverished 
lands,  that  would  not  yield  a  ^rop  of  cmts.  This  prop- 
erty alone  should  give  the  Italian  spring  wheat  a  name 
above  every  other,  as  no  other  io  this  country  possess- 
es one  to  valuable,  except  such  as  are  in  common; 
none  other  will  grow  well,  and  produce  a  good  crop 
ypon  a  poor  and  icom-out  ?ojT,    It  has  been  grown  for 


five  seasons  in  this  county,  and  has  not  failed  in  any: 
it  rarely  ever  rusts,  although  winter  wheat  is  ruined 
all  around  it;  it  has  justly  obtained  an  enlnable  popu- 
larity, as  the  doctor  knows,  as  a  sure  crop,  a  good  crop, 
and  a  larger; — it  is  the  only  article  about  which  there 
was  scarce  a  difference  of  opinion,  until  the  letter  in 
question:  here  it  will  eflfect  little — abroad  it  may  pre- 
vent a  million  from  enjoyiilg  a  certain  good,  which  un- 
like the  other,  has  not  yet  to  establish  a  reputation.  A 
'*8ingle  swallow  does  not  make  summer" — nor  the 
vield  of  a  single  field  fix  unqusdified  by  a  character. 
Many  folks  make  wild  guesses:  the  doctor  says  his 
Quaker  friend  "tAtnAn"  thAt  he  sbiedl  thresh  neariy  or 
quite  40  bushels  Siberian  from  one  bushel  town. 
Now  this  is  great,  if  he  has  guessed  truly;  yet  I  can  tell 
him  of  a  man  who  says  he  sowed  but  half  a  bushel  of 
Italian  wheat  on  ah  acre  of  land,  and  that  it  yielded 
him  30  bushels  afler  being  threshed,  and  Ms  account  is 
hot  guess  work." 

Our  inference  from  this  correspondence  is,  that  Mr* 
Hathaway  has  already  made  a  pretty  penny  by  his 
spring  wheat;  and  that  it  is  time  he  should  make  way 
for  some  other  public  benefactor. 

A  late  occurrence,  which  will  he  described  as  an  il- 
lustration of  some  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  presented 
to  us,  both  forcibly  and  ludicrously,  the  manner  in 
which  humbugs  operate. 

A  highly  esteemed  and  intimate  friend,  who  is  a 
member  of  one  of  the  learped  professions,  and  no  far- 
mer, had  lately  thrown  upon  his  hands  the  genera!  di- 
rection of  a  landed  estate.  Our  friend  is  a  regular 
though  cursory  reader  of  the  Farmer's  Register;  and 
he  had  been  forcibly  struck  with  som6  of  the  state- 
ments published  ot  the  product  and  great  value  of 
spring  wheat,  which  he  had  seen  there,  and  the  far 
more  seducing  accounts  iii  other  publications;  and  had 
not  paid  so  much,  if  indeed  any  attention,  to  our  ex- 
pressed doubts  of  its  value,  and  warnings  against  con- 
fiding in  it  as  a  crop.  Underthe  impressions  thus  form- 
ed, he  came  to  consult  lis  as  to  a  matter  of  practical 
farming;  and  the  following  was  precisely  the  substance 
of  his  statement  and  inquiry.    <*There  is  a  piece  of 

ground,  of  10  acres  on  the  M farmi  ^hich  was 

reserved  and  prepared  for  oats.  It  is  but  of  moderate 
strength,  and  as  I  am  told,  would  probably  have  brought 
10  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  if  sown  IniX  Mi.  Now 
the  question  is,  would  it  not  be  the  bedt  thing  I  could 
do  with  it,  to  sow  spring  wheaty  instead  of  bats?  I  see 
by  advertisements  that  that  grain  is  selling  for  seed  at 
$5  the  bushel.  Now,  if  I  were  to  buy  and  sdw  only  5 
bushels  on  the  10  acres — (so  as  to  make  the  most  ef  tiie 
seed — )  and  reap  only  60  bushels  of  product — ^which 
sur<>ly  is  a  very  moderate  calculatidn — and  supposing 
that  my  crop  would  sell  for  no  tttore  than  $4  the  bushel 
( — for  I  wish  to  be  sure  to  be  within  reasonable 
bounds—)  and  still  I  shall  get  $22  50  an  acre,  afler 
paying  for  the  seed."— It  did  not  require  much  trouble 
to  persuade  our  friend  that  his  scheme  was  nought,  in 
regard  to  his  own  interest.  But  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
so,  as  to  the  pubhc  interest;  for  the  account  of  it  which 
we  take  the  liberty  heife  to  give,  may  possibly  serve  to 
saVe  to  some  others  of  our  readers  fully  as  much  money 
as  he  had  expe<5ted  to  make  by  spring  Wheat.  He 
will  be  not  a  little  surprised,  however,  to  find  himself 
made  nse  of  to  oppose  the  progress  of  humbugging. 

TIm?  dcsrriptitin,  on  a  previous  page,  of  the  Kj^yptian 
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wheat,  however  cautiously  or  correctly  stated,  is  very 
likely,  without  any  such  design,  to  produce  a  very  ge- 
neral anxiety  to  possess  so  curious,  and  apparently  so 
productive  a  grain.  Indeed,  as  it  is  there  stated  that 
this  seed  is  ahready  offered  for  ^e,  at  $5  a  bushel,  it 
may  be  considered  that  this  kind  of  wheat  is  already 
elevated  in  character  to  the  dignity  of  a  regular  hum- 
bug; and  as  such,  is  launched  on  its  voyage  of  experi- 
ment on  the  credulity  of  the  agricultural  public. 

We  happened  to  have  known  this  kind  of  wheat,  hav- 
ing witnessed  its  growth  for  two  successive  years,  fully 
thirty  years  ago — and  its  subsequent  abandonment,  as 
worthless,  by  the  cultivator.  He  was  not  sharp  enough 
to  think  of  such  a  scheme  as  offering  for  sale  his  last 
crop  at  1^1  the  quart;  or  perhaps  he  might  have  spread 
the  kind  through  the  United  States  as  far  as  has  been 
done  with  spring  wheat— or  as  may  yet  be  done  with 
Egyptian  wheat  itself,  notwithstanding  this  attempt  to 
prevent  that  result. 

The  Egyptian  wheat  (as  it  was  called)  which  we 
saw,  and  observed  the  after-product  of,  had  several 
short  heads  standing  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  upright  head,  which  grew  as  usual  with  other 
lands;  the  stalk  was  of  strength  proportioned  to  bear 
80  heavy  a  burthen  of  grain.  According  to  the  usual 
mode  ot  calculating,  in  advance,  the  productiveness  of 
such  things,  it  was  supposed  that  there  must  be  a  pro- 
digious increase  found  in  a  wheat  which  bore  on  each 
stiJk  three  or  four  small  heads,  in  addition  to  one  large 
one.  In  the  earliest  sowing,  the  usual  care  was  taken 
of  the  smaU  quantity  of  seed  first  obtained;  and  which 
care,  of  itMlf,  serves  generally  to  cause  delusion,  by 
showing  a  veiy  large  first  product.  This  seed  was 
drilled,  veiy  thin,  (so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  few 
seed;)  in  a  garden,  on  a  rich  and  excellent  clay  loam. 
It  made  two  rows,  several  feet  apart,  and  of  some  20 
jraids  in  length.  The  plants  were  cultivated  well,  by 
the  hand-hoe,  and  the  growth  and  product,  from  so  few 
seed,  were  considered  remarkably  fine.  The  first  crop 
showedg£fiera%  (if  our  memory  is  correct,)  the  valued 
peculiarities  of  the  kind,  in  each  stalk  having  several 
beads.  The  whole  product  was  sown  broadcast  the 
next  autumn,  on  a  rich  part  of  the  field  for  wheat.  The 
The  next  crop  had  none  but  single  heads-^nd  ex- 
hibited no  superiority  over  the  common  wheat,  so  as  to 
induce  its  being  sown  again. 

The  mere  novelty  of  any  culture,  or,  in  other  words, 
its  being  not  yet  fully  tested  by  experiment,  however 
exciting  tocuriosity  and  interest,  is  but  a  dubious  claim 
to  its  being  of  more  worth  than  other  things  better 
known,  and  already  in  general  use.  But  even  the  cha- 
racter of  novelty,  of  many  of  these  humbugs,  though 
forming  their  principal,  if  not  sole  claim  to  notice,  is 
itself  false;  for  instead  of  being  new,  they  are  old  things 
which  have  been  tried,  and  found  wanting,  long  ago, 
and  are  again  brought  forward,because  of  the  general  ig- 
norance of  any  former  trial  having  been  made.  This 
applies  to  both  the  kinds  of  wheat  spoken  of  above. 
Thus,  since  writing  the  last  paragraph,  we  found  in  an 
old  agricultural  work,  Duhamel's,  an  account  of 
"Smyrna  wheat,"  which  is  evidently  the  »*Egyptian;" 
and  making  due  allowance  for  the  credulity  and  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  experimenter,  as  to  its  rate 


of  product,  it  does  not  diff'er  materially  from  our  own 
eariy  and  almost  forgotten  experience,  as  stated  above. 
Having  read  the  whole  of  this  volume  some  twenty 
years  ago,  of  course  this  account  did  not  then  escape 
notice;  but  it  had  been  entirely  forgotten.  The  volume 
was  printed  in  1762;  and  the  experiments  made,  com- 
menced in  1751.    The  passage  is  as  follows: 

"Smjrma  wheat  has  a  very  large  ear,  with  several 
less  or  collateral  ears,  growing  out  of,  or  round  this 
large  one.  It  requires  a  ^eat  deal  more  nourishment 
than  the  common  husbandry  will  afford;  for  there  its 
ears  grows  very  little  bigger,  and  produce  little,  if  any, 
more  erain  than  those  of  common  wheat*.  In  all  pro- 
babUi^,  it  will  do  much  better  when  cultivated  aC' 
cording  to  the  new  method  [i.  e.  of  beinc^  sown  in 
drills,  and  cultivated] :  but  the  experiments  which  have 
hitherto  come  to  our  knowledge  are  very  few.  The 
following  is  the  chief,  and  indeed  the  only  one  worth 
mentioning. 

M.  Le  Vayer,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  court  of  re- 
quests, sowed  some  of  this  wheat  in  1761,  in  a  small 
part  of  his  estate  at  Duviere,  in  the  province  of  Maine, 
and  had  a  very  good  crop.  He  sowed  it  again  in  1752, 
in  the  common  way;  and  though  it  did  not  answer  near 
so  well  this  time,  it  yielded  him  a  third  more  than  com- 
mon wheat  would  have  done." 

As  to  tprmg  wheat  in  general,  (which  is  so  entirely 
new  to  neariy  all  who  are  believers  in  its  superior  va- 
lue,) it  is  spoken  of  in  numerous  European  works  on 
agriculture;  but  by  no  such  authority,  that  we  have  met 
with,  is  it  deemed  superior  to  winter  wheat  It  is  va- 
luable as  a  substitute,  though  admitted  to  be  of  less  va- 
lue, when  the  winter  wheat  has  been  killed,  or  could 
not  be  sown  before  winter;  and  especially  in  countries, 
like  England,  where  wheat  furnishes  most  of  the  bread 
of  the  population.  Where  a  so  much  better  spring 
grain  can  be  raised  as  Indian  eom,  we  doubt  whether 
any  ground  remains  for  using  spring  wheat,  even  thus 
as  a  substitute.  One  of  the  main  grounds  of  the  value 
of  ordinary  wheat,  is,  that  it  can  stand  the  cold  of  win  • 
ter,  and  will  produce  the  more  heavily  by  remaining  on 
the  ground  through  the  winter.  Oats  are  not  so  hardy, 
and  will  not  generally  live  through  our  winters  ;  and 
therefore  we  are  obligf'd  to  sow  that  grain  in  the  spring. 
But  it  is  well  known,  that  when  autumn-sown  oats, 
do  withstand  the  winter's  cold,  that  the  crop  is  far  more 
abundant  than  any  that  could  be  obtained  from  the 
same  land  from  spring  sowing.  It  follows,  that  a  kind 
of  oats  that  could  be  safely  sown  in  the  fall,  would  be  a 
very  valuable  acquisition.  Winter  wheat  possesses 
that  hardiness  which  would  cause  so  much  more  pro- 
ductiveness in  oats;  and  yet,  many  are  willing  to  give 
up  that  quality,  and  expect  greatly  increased  pitxlucts 
from  a  wheat  which  is  sown  in  the  spring,  because  it  is 
too  feeble  and  tender  to  stand  through  the  winter. 

Some  wheat  of  peculiar  qualities  was  introduced 
from  Chili  about  seventeen  years  ago,  and  became  a 
subject  of  considerable  interest  to  many:  but  it  was 
found  to  be  a  spring  wheat;  and  on  that  account  was 
neglected  by  all  who  tried  it.  Now,  according  to  the 
prevailing  views,  if  again  offered,  it  would  be  preferred 
for  the  very  reason  for  which  it  was  then  rejected. 

We  have  referred  above  generally  to  English  opin- 


*Cnunt  de  la  Galiflioniere,  Myfe  M.  Duhamel,  sowed  some  of  It 
for  feveral  jreara:  it  produced  a  little  more  grain  than  common 
wheat;  but  the  bread  that  was  made  of  it,  was  not  to  good. 
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ioos  of  spring  wheat,  and  we  have  just  looked  for  the 
received  opinions  of  French  agriculturists  on  the  same 
subject  Rozier's  *Cour8  Complet  d*Jgriculture,*  Sec., 
it  may  be  presumed,  presents  a  fair  exposition  of  general 
opinioD.  In  his  article  on  wheat,  there  are  but  a  lew 
ptnages  on  this  variety,  which,  however,  show  suffi- 
ciently that  it  was  valued  but  little.  A  version  of 
them  will  be  here  given. 

**In  1784,  I  made  the  trial  of  sowing  spring  wheat 
(bU  de  man)  in  autumn;  it  grew  without  beard.  I 
have  also  sown  autumn  wheat  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  it  became  bearded.  May  not  then  this  spring  wheat 
hebmt  a  degenerate  product  (d^g^n^rescence)  o/  the 
utmmn  wkeatl  It  is  known  that  in  1709,  all  the  wheat 
is  France  was  entirely  killed  by  freezing;  and  Louis 
XIY  caused  to  be  purchased  in  Egypt,  wheat  which 
arrived  at  Marseilles  in  the  beginning  of  March.  It 
was  distributed  throughout  all  the  northern  provinces 
of  France,  to  re-sow  the  Jand  in  spring.  Much  was 
sown;  it  grew  superbly,  and  it  is  from  that  time  known 
as  wheat  of  March.'*       •        •        •        •        • 

"^ring  wheat  has  a  yellow  grain,  very  short  and 
sleoder.  It  also  is  of  two  kinds;  the  one  is  bearded, 
the  ottier  not;  which  makes  the  straw  of  the  latter  pre- 
ferable for  food  for  cattle.  This  wheat  also  gives  a 
bread  that  is  too  dry;  it  is  necessary  to  mix  lye  with  it 
to  render  it  more  sweet  and  palatable.*'  •        *        • 

'*As  to  spring  wheat,  it  is  very  valuable  for  lands 
exposed  to  the  inundations  of  rivers,  during  winter, 
■ace  tbat  kind  is  not  sown  but  in  March.*'— It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  author  would  have  much  preferred  aa- 
tniDD  wheat,  if  the  peculiar  disasters  to  which  the 
lands  were  subject,  did  not  render  it  impossible  to  sow 
in  autumn  with  success. 

The  article  of  Rozier,  quoted  from,  above,  also  refers, 
bat  in  still  fewer  words,  to  our  other  new-old  acquaint- 
aoee,  Egyptian  wheat  This  is  described  as  a  "yel- 
low wheat,  bearing  many  heads  upon  the  same  stalk;" 
and  it  is  named  the  "miraculous  wheat,  or  wheat  of 
abondance,"  which  designations  are  both  admirably 
loited  for  a  humbug;  though  not  its  character,  as  there 
givett;  which  is,  that  it  is  "hard  to  thrash  out,  and  its 
loor,  very  dry  and  rough,  is  not  good  alone,  and  must 
be  mixed  wiUi  rye.** 

We  close  with  the  opinions  of  the  excellent  practi- 
cal farmers  of  Belgium,  as  to  what  spring  wheat  is  Xo 
be  valued  for,  and  the  contrary.  Radcliffe's  'Report 
of  the  Agriculture  of  Flanders,'  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing passage: 

**The  heavy  rains  of  the  latter  season,  having  made 
it  ifflporaible  to  sow  the  wheat  till  December,  and  the 
bad  weather  which  succeeded  having  injured  the  clay 
soil  considerably,  the  growing  crop  made  but  a  poor 
appearance. 

Upon  the  defective  crops  of  wheat,  the  farmer  in 
the  month  of  March  was  sowing,  and  covering  with  the 
band-hoe,  the  triUcum  Oitivum,  or  spring  wheat,  by 
which  means,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  wea- 
ther, he  expected  to  reap  a  fuU  crop  in  August 

It  seems  an  important  advantage  in  this  species  of 
gnin,  that,  thougn  sown  even  so  Tate  as  April,  it  will 
ripen  at  the  same  time  with  the  winter  wheat  sown 
tbe  iweceding  October.  For  which  purpose,  or  as  a 
crop  in  itself,  when  from  bad  weather,  or  any  other 
interruption,  the  winter  sowing  has  not  been  accom- 
pltshedf,  the  spring  wheat  is  esteemed  of  great  value, 


but  is  not  considered  to  produce  as  much,  or  of  as  goo^ 
quality,  as  the  winter  grain.** 


PLAN  AVD  DESCRIPTION  OF  AN   EXCELLENT 
GATE|    AND   A  COULTER. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  the  Euinen*  Register. 

JSsaex,  February  lOlhj  1888. 

Dear  Sir — Being  always  desirous  of  contribut-  - 
ing  something  (even  if  it  he  no  more  in  amount,  • 
than  "the  poor  widow's  mite,")  towards  the  pro- 
motion of  our  ^ood  cause,  and  of  your  paper, 
which  is  constantly  rendering  such  essential  ser- 
vices to  it,  [  now  send  you  two  drawings,  which 
I  confidently  hope,  will  prove  highly  useful  to  our 
agricultural  brethren,  in  every  part  of  our  country. 
The  first  drawing  represents  a  gate,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  which,  1  have  endeavored  to  combine  all 
the  peculiar  advantages  that  I  have  noticed  in  a 
great  variety  of  gates,  which  I  have  carefully  ex- 
amined to  ascertain  which  was  best.  The  second 
drawing  represents  a  single  coulter;  for  the  use 
of  which  the  season  is  now  rapidly  advancing.  I 
hasten,  therefore,  to  send  it  to  yoo,  as  I  deem  it 
far  superior  to  any,  out  of  five  or  six  kinds  of 
which  I  have  made  trial;  and  indeed,  to  all  of 
which  T  have  ever  seen  any  description;  for  it 
unites  strength,  durability,  cheapness,  and  simpli- 
city in  a  greater  degree  than  any  of  those  ;  while 
Its  efficiency  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best  All  this^ 
I  may  safely  say;  lor  it  is  not  my  own  invention.- 

fiut,  before  1  proceed  to  my  description,  permitT 
me  to  indulge  my  constitutional  infirmity  of  di- 
gressing, by  inditing  you  a  brief  homily,  upon 
what  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  call — Ttte  Morals  tf' 
Gates;  in  humble  imitation  oftbe  illustrous  Frank- 
lin's *^ Morals  of  Chess;^^  a  theme,  by  the  way, 
not  comparable,  in  importance,  to  mine;  lor  hi$ 
was  nothing  but  a  mere  game  contrived  to  kill 
time,  whereas  mine  is  an  invention  which  has 
been  of  the  greatest  use  in  rural  affairs  from  time 
immemorial. 

First  then,  considering  the  antiquity  and  uni- 
versal utility  of  gates,  the  rarity  of  good  and  the 
frequency  of  bad  ones,  would  hardly  be  credible, 
were  it  not  for  our  daily  experience  of  the  fkci;  al- 
though all  persons  are  aware  of  the  nuroeroos  evils, 
that  may  arise  from  the  latter  cause.  Among 
these,  it  is  not  one  of  the  least,  that  even  our 
characters  ollen  sufl'er  from  it,  with  strangers;  for 
whenever  they  pass  a  bad  gate,  no  remark  is 
more  frequently  made  by  them  than — "this  must 
be  a  bad,  careless  farmer — a  lazy,  slovefiUf  fellow,*^ 
On  the  contrary,  the  sight  of  a  good  gate  inspires 
them,  at  once,  with  a  belief  that  the  owner  is  a 
good  manager,  although,  possibly  that  may  be 
the  only  good  thing  atK>ut  his  whole  esiablish- 
ment.  Here  the  gain  is  obvious;  the  means  of 
attaining  it  so  cheap,  and  the  advantage  to  the 
proprietor  so  great,  in  oiher  respects,  that  he  is 
mexcusable  to  neglect  them.  Again,  good  gates 
contribute  much  to  preserve  good  understanding 
among  neighbors,  by  preventing  the  depredations 
of  each  other's  stock;  than  which,  nothmg,  in  the 
long  catalogue  of  neighborhood  grievances,  is 
more  apt  to  produce  bitter  and  lasting  quarrels 
between  those  who  are  bound,  both  by  duty  and 
interest,  to  five  in  peace  and  good  will  towards 
each  other.    Those  quarrels  are  almost  inevita- 
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ble;  for  ihe  injurers  and  the  injured  rarely  ever 
measure  their  losses  by  the  same  standard,  or  take 
the  same  views  of  their  provocation.  Hence,  the 
wrathful  indignation  becomes  mutual — virulent 
abuse  is  oflen  rt*ciprocated;  until,  at  last,  by  such 
alternate  aggravations,  this  most  ridiculous  neigh- 
bor warliire — originating  In  no  better  cause,  than 
a  bad  gate!  is  wageihwiih  quite  as  much  anlnyos- 
ity,  as  ever  inspired  two  nations  to  attempt  each 
others'  destruction.  Let  a  short  recital  of  one 
such  quarrel,  of  which  I  have  known  several^  not 
materially  ditferenf,  sufTice  for  the  rest;  and  let  us 
suppose,  thaty  on  a  certain  occasion,  A's  hogs, 
both  seniors  and  juniors,  finding  B's  gate  most 
invitingly  out  of  order,  did,  incontinently  make  a 
fbrcihie  entry  through  the  same,  into  B'p  corn- 
field; and  not  having  the  fear,  either  of  God  or 
man,  before  their  eyes,  did  there  mt>st  feloniously 
break  down,  and  wantonly  destroy  sun^iry  ears  of 
corn,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  proprietor; 
whereupon,  the  said  B,  Ion h with  Issues  his  man- 
date to  his  overseer  and  negroes,  (nothing  loth,) 
to  dog,  shoot,  or  otherwise  destroy  the  said  ma- 
rauding porkers.  A  report  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  is  speedily  made  to  A,  by  his  people  also; 
made  too,  with  a  thousand  embellishments  and 
Aggravating  circumstances,  to  screen  themselves 
H'om  blame.  Then  comes  A's  mandate,  as  a  retali- 
atory measure,  to  murder  B's  dogs;  or  should  they 
tiot  be  "come-at-able,"  to  wreaK  the  vengeance, 
at  the  first  opportunity,  upon  B's  famous  high-bred 
bull,  with  some  great  appropriate  name,  such  as 
Bonaparte,  or  Jackson.  This  order  being  execut- 
ed, imparts  such  additional  dignity  to  the  quarrel, 
that  it  not  unfrequently  descends  to  the  children, 
as  a  valuable  part  of  the  family  inheritance;  and 
thus  may  Whole  families,  to  the  second  generation, 
be  kept  at  variance,  for  many  years — all  owing,  in 
the  firrit  instance,  to  a  bad  gate ! ! 

The  foregoing  arguments  and  suggestions  in 
favor  of  good  gated,  ought,  alone  to  cause  every 
body  to  make  them,  who  use  them  at  all.  But 
they  are  susceptible  of  more  important  application. 
They  may  teach  eein  polUician8f  (high  as  they 
generally  hold  their  wise  heads  above  all  agricuf- 
ral  matters,)  a  most  useful  lesson,  thus.  When 
they  notice,  as  they  might,  their  perfect  adaptation 
to  all  the  purposes  lor  which  they  were  designed, 
and  plainly  perceive  that  these  purposes  could  not 
properly  be  accomplished,  unless  all  their  bars  and 
bolts,  and  braces — their  tenons,  mortices,  dove- 
tails, and  hinges — were  carefully  maintained  in 
their  original  and  relative  combinations  and  posi- 
tions; might  not  the  said  wise-headed  politicians 
apply  these  manliest  lacts  to  our  state  and  lederal 
constitutions?    Compared  to  a  gate — they  are  ma- 


chines of  vastly  greater  imporiauce  and  conipli^ 
cafion;  although  the  arguments  to  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  the  relative  position  of  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  gate,  are  precisely  the 
same,  as  serve  to  demonstrate  a  like  necessity  to 
maintain,  unimpaired,  the  relation  of  all  the  parts 
of  our  political  constitutions;  if,  indeed^  we  sin- 
cerely desire  to  preserve  tliem.  Good  gates,  care- 
fully kept  MP,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  contri- 
vers, greatly  contribute  to  the  neighborly  amity, 
and  all  its  delightful  accompaniments  of  good  of- 
jfices.  But  their  sphere  of  influence  is  limited 
to  the  walks  of  private  life;  whereas,  good  po- 
\litical  consiitutionSj  carefully  maintained^  secure 
peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  to  millions  upon 
millions  of  human  beings,  who,  unthout  such  re- 
straint, would  have  a  chance,  not  much  better 
than  that  of  so  many  tygers  and  hyaenas,  of  living 
together  in  peace  and  harmony.  Ifj  therefore, 
any  considerations  or  arguments  can  possibly  be 
drawn  from  the  former,  in  favor  of  the  latter,  I 
hope  to  be  excused  for  makinjr  the  attempt;  es- 
pecially, when  the  worst  that  can  happen,  will  be 
to  condemn  me  as  somewhat  too  fanciful  in  for- 
cing my  premises  and  cbnclusiona  to  suit  each 
other. 

There  is  a  little  story  related  by  Mr.  Say,  in  his 
excellent  work  on  political  economy,  so  applica- 
ble to  this  subject  of  bad  gates,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  repeat  It,  in  his  own  words. 

"I  remember''  (says  Mr.  Say,)  "being  once  in 
the  country^  a  whness  of  the  numberless  minute 
losses,  that  neglectfiil  housekeeping  entails.  For 
want  of  a  trumperj'  latch,  the  gate  of  the  poultry 
yard  was  forever  open;  there  being  no  means  of 
closing  it  externally,  it  was  on  the  swing  every 
time  a  person  went  out;  and  many  of  the  poultry 
were  lost  in  consequence.  One  day  a  fine  young 
porker  made  his  escape  into  the  woods,  and  the 
whole  family,  gardener,  cook,  milk-maid,  &c., 
presently  turned  out  in  quest  of  the  fugitive.  The 
gardener  was  the  first  to  discover  the  object  of  pur- 
suit, and,  in  leaping  a  ditch  to  cut  off  his  further 
escape,  got  a  sprain  that  confined  him  to  his  bed, 
for  the  next  lortnio^ht;  the  cook  found  the  linen 
burnt,  that  she  had  left  hung  up  before  the  fire  to 
dry  ;  and  the  milk-maid,  having  forgotten,  in  her 
haste  to  tie  up  the  cattle  properly  in  the  cow-house, 
one  of  the  loose  cows  had  broken  the  leg  of  a  colt 
that  happened  to  be  kept  in  the  same  shed.  The 
Hnen  burnt,  and  the  gardener's  work  lost,  were 
worth  full  twenty  crowns;  and  the  colt  about  as 
much  more — so  that  here  was  a  loss,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes of  forty  crowns — purely  for  the  want  of  a 
latth,  that  might  have  cost  a  few  sous,  at  the  ut- 
most; and^^ts  in  a  household  where  the  strictest 
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economy  was  necesdary — to  eay  nothing  of  the 
tufierinfi:  of  ihe  |>oor  man,  or  the  anxiery  and  oih- 
er  troublesome  incidents.  The  miRfortune  was, 
to  be  sure,  not  very  serious,  nor  the  loss  very  hea- 
vy; yet,  when  it  is  considered,  that  similar  ne<or- 
i^t  WHS  the  occasion  of  repeated  disasters  oi'  the 
same  kind,  and  ultimately  of  the  ruin  of  a  worthy 
faniiJy,  it  wus  deserving  oi'  some  Utile  attention. 
Thus  endeth  luy  homily,  and  now  for  my  des- 
oiutions. 

The  first  drawing  represents  a  gate  nine  feet 
wide  from  out  to  out,  by  five  feet  high.    The  hin- 
der upright  or  stem  is  lour  inches  by  three.    The 
centre  and  Iront  stem,  are  three  by  two  and  a  half 
inches.  All  the  bars  are  three  inches  wide;  but  the 
upper  one  is  square  behind,  tapered  to  two  and  a 
half  inches  betbre.    The  other  bars  are  one  inch 
thick,  at  the    hinder  ends,  tapered  to  five-eighths 
at  the  front  ends.    Each  tenon  has  a  shoulder 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep;  but  the  shoulders 
behind  should  be  cut  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  bars, 
and  those  before,  in  the  upper  edge,  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines  across  the  itotw.  and  hinder  stems, 
where  the  tenons  of  the  bar,  next  the  top,  enter 
them.    These  shoulders,  thus  cut,  aid,  both  be- 
fi>re  and  behind,  in  counteracting  the  tendency  to 
Mpo^;  which  is  common  to  aU  gates.    This  ten- 
dency, if  not  checked,  always  makes  the  angle  A 
/Ttttfer,  and  the  anffle  E  less  than  a  right  angle. 
The  brace  C,  therefore,  acts  as  a  tie^  while  the 
brace  D,  acts  as  a  stretcher,  and  both  co-operate 
with  the  shoulders  of  the  tenons,  at  the  ends  o(* 
the  bare,  still  farther  to  counteract  the  swagging. 
But  the  most  effectual  counteraction  of  the  whole 
u  the  upper  hinge,  which  is  alike  on  both  sides 
the  gate,  and  which  will  suffice  of  itself,  unless 
the  half  inch  iron  bolts,  that  fasten  together  by 
icrews  and  nuts  the  opposite  sides  of  this  hinge, 
or  the  hio^  itself,  should  break,  which  it  cannot 
easily  do,  if  made  two  inches  wide  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.    A  gate  thus  guarded  cannot 
possibly  swag,  while  the  various   guards,  eigh- 
teen in  nuroter,  maintain  their  relative  positions. 
The  shank  of  the  lower  hinge,  should  be  made  an 
inch  or  two  longer  than  that  of  the  upper  hinge, 
and  the  hook  on  i^hich  it  hangs  should  be  driven 
in  the  post  at  the  same  distance  beyond  the  per- 
peodbular  line  from  the  upper  hook.    This  fix- 
ture, when  the  gate  is  opened,  throws  the  lower 
end  of  the  binder  stem  farther  from  the  face  of  the 
poit,  than  the  upper,  and  consequently,  the  gate 
will  shut  of  itself,  if  no  obstacle  interposes.    By 
this  simple  contrivance  the  posts  may  be  fixecl 
perpendicularly;  otherwise  they  must  incline  con- 
aderably  inward,  accordinff  to  the  common  very 
Qosightly  practice.    This  Tower  hinge  should  be 
about  one  inch  square  next  the  shank,  tapered  to 
five-eighths  at  the  inner  end,  which  should  have  a 
■Clew  and  nut  to  fasten  it.    The  iron  in  the  form 
of  a  T,  which  fastens  the  centre  stem,  the  upper 
bar,  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  braces  together, 
by  half  an  inch  iron  bolts,  has  a  corresponding 
iron  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  eate,  and  aid  in 
making  '^assurance  doubly  sure'^  against  swag- 
giw?. 

The  handle  of  of  the  latch  is  two  inches  wide 
by  five-eigths  thick,  where  it  passes  through  the 
upper  bar;  and  three  by  two  and  a  half  inches,  at 
the  lower  end,  through  which  the  hinder  end  of 
the  latch  passes,  ana  is  fastened  in  a  mortice, 
•omewbat  longer  and   wider  than  itself^  by  a 


wooden  pin,  smaller  than  the  hole  in  that  end  of 
the  latch  through  which  the  said  pin  passes.  This 
is  necessary  to  give  it  play,  and  the  same  differ- 
ence, for  I  he  same  purpose,  must  be  made  tietween 
the  size  of  the  hole  through  the  upper  end  of  the 
handle,  and  wooden  pin  which  fastens  it  in  the 
upper  bar  of  the  gale.  Another  mortice  is  cut 
through  the  handle  of  the  latch,  at  E;  ali^o,  some- 
what longer  and  wider  than  the  bar  on  which  it 
plays,  and  a  pin  must  be  fixed  in  this  bar  at  F, 
to  prevent  the  latch  from  being  drawn  out  of  its 
mortice  in  the  fixxit  stem,  unless  the  mortice 
through  the  upper  bar  be  cut  exactly  in  the  oblique 
direction  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  across  that 
bar.  If  this  mortice  be  not  thus  cut,  anather 
wooden  pin,  in  the  latch  itself  will  be  necessary  at 
G,  to  prevent  it  from  being  forced  too  ihr  forward, 
by  the  spring  H.  This  may  be  made  of  the 
thinnest  hoop  iron,  if  not  bent  beyond  its  point  of* 
elasticity;  but  steel  is  best.  To  relieve  the  latch 
from  friction  against  the  bottom  of  the  oiorHc^ 
through  the  fi-ont  stem,  a  round  wooden  pin  mark- 
ed I,  is  driven  in,  so  that  half  of  its  thickness, 
shows  above  the  bottom  of  the  mortice,  and  sup- 
ports the  lower  edge  of  the  latch,  which  should 
be  rounded  for  three  inches,  at  this  part,  and  then 
the  two  surfaces  would  touch  only  at  a  single 
point. 

The  foregoing  description,  may  perhaps  appear, 
to  some,  unnecessarily  minute  ;  but,  I  myself, 
have  so  often  been  puzzled  by  two  much  brevity 
in  such  matters,  that  I  was  determined  to  err,  if 
at  all,  on  the  safe  side.  In  the  gate  here  described 
I  claim  nothing  as  my  own  invention,  but  the  latch 
and  the  upper  hinge,  which  last  I  have  not  used, 
although  previous  use  is  not  necessary  to  estab-- 
lish  its  value. 

A  very  brief  description  will  suffice  for  the  coul- 
ter, the  original  contriver  of  which,  I  do  not 
know;  for  I  met  with  it  about  two  years  ago,  on 
board  the  Rappahannock  steam  boat,  in  posses- 
sion of  a  gentleman  who  could  give  me  no  other 
account  of  it,  than  that  he  procured  it  from  the^ 
late  Mr.  George  Banks  of^  Stafford  county.  I 
was  so  struck  with  its  manifest  superiority  to  any- 
coulter  I  had  seen  before,  that  1  immediately 
made  a  sketch  of  it;  had  one  made  as  soon  as  t 
could;  and  have  been  using  them  ever  since,  with, 
a  decided  preference  to  all  others.  None,  of  which 
I  have  any  knowledge,  are  superior  to  it,  in  any 
one  respect,  while  this  is  superior  to  them  all  in 
two  important  particulars;  you  may  wear  out 
both  points,  by  reversing  them,  before  you  send 
it  to  the  blacksmith;  ana  the  point  which  works^ 
behind,  causes  the  coulter  to  run  much  more  stea- 
dily. A  single  horse  will  draw  it  easily  in  most 
of  our  lands,  afler  they  have  been  well  broken  up 
with  the  plough  ;  while  four,  even  of  our  misera- 
ble half-starved  Virginia  oxen,  will  break  or  tear 
up  roots  by  it,  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  with  na 
more  "  geeing"  and  "hawing"  than  they  require 
to  drag  a  load  of  wood  to  their  master's  door,  or 
to  any  other  coulter,  that  I  have  ever  seen  tried. 

The  lower  part  of  the  coulter  is  made  out  of 
inch -square  iron,  flattened  and  well  steeled  at  the 
points,  and  is  twenty-two  inches  long.  The  up- 
right part  is  of  bar-iron  two  and  a  half  or  three 
inches  wide,  by  a  half  inch  or  five-eighhts  thick, 
and  should  be  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches  high 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  lefl  square  both  on  the 
firont  and  hinder  edge.    A  half  inch  bolt  will  suf- 
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Giie  to  fdRteri  it  in  the  mortice  through  the  beam, 
which  should  be  at  least  four  by  three  inches  at 
that  part.  A  band  of  round,  half-inch  iron,  should 
also  be  fixed  on  that  part  of  the  beam,  so  as  to  rest 
aipunst  the  front  edije  of  the  couher  above  and 
its  back  edge  below,  which  will  keep  it  firmly 
fixed   in  the  mortice. 

If  these  two  drawing,  with  my  description  of 
-them,  should  contribute  only  half  as  much  as   I 
hope  they  will,  to  the  benefit  of  our  agricultural 
brethren,  it  will  be  deemed  an  ample  reward,  to 
the  end  of  life  by  their  friend  and  voupp, 

Jambs  M.  Garstbtt. 


To  the  Editor  of  ttie  Farmere*  Ri'gister. 

BUCK-WHEAT   CAKES. 

By  the  wav  of  contributing  a  little  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  'ilejrister,'  I  will  venture  to  send  you 
M  receipt;;jfor  making  buck-wheat  cakes.  In  the 
room  of  water,  mix  up  your  batter  with  butter- 
milk; instead  of  leaven,  yeast,  or  yeast  powder, 
use  a  Tittle  saleratui?,  and  one,  t  wo,  or  three  eggs.  If 
^ou  do  not  pronounce  it  the  best  buck- wheat  cake 
you  ever  cat,  you  and  I  do  not  agree  in  taste. 

The  same  receipt  is  likewise  as  good  for  other 
batter  cakes  and  biscuit.  The  theory^  of  this  is 
plain,  which  you  will  at  once  see.  R. 


and  far  more  reasonable  and  scientific  than  the  old 
theory  respecting  the  influence  of  salt  water,  here- 
tofore maintained  by  many,  without  fbundation. 
Respectfully 

Charles  F.  Randolph. 

[In  answer  to  the  inquiry  above,  we  have  to  say 
that  there  has  been  nothing  found,  either  in  later  ex- 
perience or  information,  to  contradict  or  oppose  the 
views  presented  in  the  *Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures,* 
as  to  the  action  of  gypsum  on  marled  lauds;  and  as  to  the 
fact,  and  the  cause,  of  its  not  acting  on  all  soils  which 
Diost  need  the  application  of  marl  or  lime. — Ed.  Fas. 
Reo.] 


From  the  Norfolk  Herald. 


MARLIIfG  AND   LIMING  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Cumberland,  N.  /.,  Afarch  Sth,  1838. 

.S^V — 1  became  acquainted  with  your  *Espay  on 
Xycdcareous  Manures,'  between  two  and  three  years 
-ago,  by  the  way  of  an  article  in  the  *New  Jersey 
rState  Gazette',  copied  Irora  the  *New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce.'    I  was  so  well  pleased  with 
your  theory,  as  there  laid  down,  that  I  procured  a 
xopy  of  the  essay  of  Messrs.  Carey  &  Hart  of 
Philadelphia,  the  first  opportunity  I  had;  and  I 
xan  truly  say  I  perused  it  with  much  pleasure,  and 
1  trust  with  some  profit.     I  consider  it  a  valuable 
work,  especially  for  those  making  use  of  marl  and 
lime.    I  put  your  *Essay'  into  the  *  Union  Library,' 
4hinkin^  lo  procure  one  for  myself.    I  have  sent  to 
Philadelphia  several  times,  but  could  not  obtain 
one  at  any  price.    It  is  perhaps  not  more  than 
4wo  years  since  people  in  these  parts  generally 
became  in  Hivor  of  marling  and  liming.    Having 
•got  clear  oi'  their  prejujlices,  many  are  perhaps 
acting  in  the  other  e.Kireme.    Many  people  in  this 
xounly  cart  marl  that  contains  only  thirty  or  forty 
per  cent  of  calcareous  earth,  6,  7  and  8  miles,  and 
pay  for  it  at  the  pits  from  50  to  65  cents  for  a  load 
of  20  bushels. 

Our  practice  in  this  part  of  the  country,  general- 
ly, is  to  raise  from  one  to  three  crops  of  buckwheat, 
JBrst,  before  we  sow  clover,  or  try  to  raise  some 
other  grain. 

I  sowed  gypsum  last  summer  on  buckwheat, 
from  one  to  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  season 
was  quite  wet,  and  I  could  perceive  but  little  dif- 
ference, and  none  between  that  which  had  but 
one,  and  that  which  had  two  bushels  to  the  acre. 

I  would  like  to  be  informed  in  the  ^Register'  or 
some  other  way,  of  your  success  in  using  plaster; 
and  whether  you  still  continue  to  hold  to  your 
theory  respecting  its  want  of  action,  as  laid  down 
jn  your  eesay.  I  think  your  theory  very  ingeniouF, 


DISASTERS  ON   RAILWAYS. 

A  correspondent  calls  our  attention  to  a  com- 
munication in  the  March  number  of  the  Farmers' 
Register,  purporting  to  be  from  a  correspondent  on 
the  Easterp  Shore  of  Maryland,  but  suspected  to 
have  originated  nearer  home,  in  which  the  writer, 
while  arguing  against  the  construction  of  the  Eas- 
tern Shore  rail  road,  does  injustice,  we  think,  to 
Major  Kearney,    fiut  what  we  regard  as  more 
particularly  deserving  our  attention,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  our  regret  at  such  remarks  from  such  a 
quarter,  are  the  notes  by  the  editor  of  the  Register, 
whose  position  towards  the  great  body  of  the  pub- 
lic, if  we  understand  it  rightly,  is  one  of  strict 
neutrality  in  regard  to  all  questions  of  a  local  bear- 
ing.   Whatever  interest  he  may  feel  individually 
in  the  line  of  rail  road  from  the  Roanoke  to  Fre- 
dericksburg (and  it  is  natural  that  be  should  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  it)  it  does  not  become  him  to  make 
his  excellent  Register,  which  owns  the  whole  state 
for  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness,  a  vehicle  for  ad- 
vancing one  section  of  it  at  the  expense  of  another. 
For  instance:  he  says,  "but  if  experience  may  be 
relied  on  to  furnish  evidence,  it  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed, that  a  well  managed  railway  is  the  safest 
mode  of  travelling  next  to  well  managed  river  (not 
Atlantic  or  Chesapeake)  steam  vessels."     Now 
this  is  an  assumption  notoriously  contradicted  by 
fact.     Without  instituting  a  comparison  between 
the  safety  of  rail  road  and  steam  boat  travelling,  or 
between  that  of  river  steam  boats  (including  those 
on  the  western  waters)  and  the  steam  boats  na- 
vigating the  Chesapeake  between  Norfolk  and 
Baltimore  for  the  last  21  years,  we  will  only  state 
the  remarkable  ftict,  that  while  the  public  sensibi- 
lity has  been  almost  incessantly  pained  by  recitals 
of  "dreadful  steam  boat  disasters"  on  our  rivers, 
and  "accidents  and  loss  of  life  on  rail  roads,"  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  no  accident  has  ever  oc- 
curred on  board  of  one  of  the  boats  running  on  the 
Chesapeake,  which  involved  the  loss  of  a  single 
life,  or  any  bodily  injury  whatever,  firom  theirxom- 
mencement  in  1817  up  to  the  present  time.    Now 
we  defy  the  editor  of  the  Register,  and  the  whole 
worid  to  back  him,  to  produce  a  corresponding  in- 
stance of  exemption  fi'om  casualty  and  human 
suffering  on  any  other  line  of  travel,  in  so  long  a 
period  of  time.    The  fact  here  stated  is  too  well 
known  to  travellers,  lor  the  inuendo  of  the  Regis- 
ter to  cause  the  least  apprehension  for  their  safety 
in  committing   themselves  to   the   Chesapeake 
steam  boats. 

The  editor  of  the  Register  also  takes  occasion  in 
his  remarks,  to  notice  the  disasters  on  the  Ports 
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mouih  ami  Roanoke  rail  road,  during  the  last  year, 
in  contrast  with  the  great  security  which  has  at- 
tended the  operations  of  the  Peternhurg  road, 
whi«»h  he  dwells  upon  cnn  amore;  but  he  says  not 
ft  word  about  the  recent  one  on  the  Richmond  and 
Fredericksburg  road.  We  can  state  lor  his  intbr- 
mation,  and  that  of  the  public,  that  the  directors 
of  the  Porieroouth  road  have  profiled  by  the  dis- 
asters to  winch  he  alludesj  so  far  at  least,  as  to 
place  it  in  a  condition  lor  safety  and  expedition, 
itot  inferior  to  that  which  he  vaunts  of  the  Peters- 
burg; road,  and  certainly  equal  to  that  of  the  Rich- 
mond and  Fredericksburg! 

The  growing  popularity  of  the  Chesapeake 
route,  however,  cannot  he  checked  by  any  device, 
while  travellers  prefer,  as  they  always  do,  steam 
boats  to  steam  cars;  for  when  they  have  to  choose 
between  two  routeS)  the  one  entirely  by  mil  way, 
and  the  other  for  two  thirds  of  the  distance  by 
steam  boat,  they  will  assuredly  incline  to  the  lat- 
ter.— [Ed.  Herald.] 

When  it  is  proposed  to  reply  tO)  and  still  more 
so  when  to  condemn  any  publication,  it  is  proper, 
both  for  fair  dealing  to  the  writer,  and  for  the 
better  understanding  by  the  readers  of  the  stric- 
tures, that  the  piece  censured,  itself,  should  be 
presented  at  the  same  time.  This  course  we  have 
tlways  desired  to  pursue,  as  is  done  in  the  present 
case;  and  wc  have  never  availed  ourselves  of  the 
customary  privilege  assumed  by  editors,  of  an- 
swering an  offensive  or  disagreeable  article,  before, 
or  without,  copying  the  article  itself;  and  thus,  in 
advance,  raising  prejudice  against  it  in  the  minds 
of  readers.  We  regret  that  our  highly  respected* 
brother  editor  should  have  adopted  a  diflierent 
course;  and  have  done  us  injury  in  both  these  re- 
spects, by  the  foregoing  editorial  remarks,  of  his 
paper  of  March  SOth;  and  which  course  is  the  less 
excusable,  as  the  entire  note,  which  he  considered 
so  reprehensible j  is  but  little,  if  any,  more  than 
half  the  length  of  his  remarks  copied  above.  Of 
course,  the  length  did  not  Ibrbid  its  insertion.  As 
a  matter  of  sheer  jui»tice,  we  reque»»t  that  he  will 
supply  the  omission  to  his  many  readers  who  do 
not  see  the  Farmers'  Register,  by  copying  the 
foot-note  in  question,  (h>m  page  752  of  the  March 
No.,  and  also,  that  he  will  accompany  it  by  these 
remarks,  which  his  have  rendered  necessary. 
They  will  be  made  as  concise  as  possible. 

First — in  correction  of  anstaken  impressions. 
The  9U9fncwn  that  the  correspondent  who  oppos- 
ed the  Eastern  Shore  Rail  Road  is  not  what  his 
communication  purports,  is  as  much  unfounded, 
as  the  expression  was  uncalled  for,  in  ar^niment, 
or  in  courtesy.  The  writer  is  a  resident  landhold- 
er and  cultivator  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Marv- 
land,  and  one  whose  private  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  that  region,  as  well  as  his  standing  and 
general  intelligence,  irive  him  a  right  to  express 
opinions  on  that  sul^ect,  even  though  they  should 
be  mistaken.  That  his  views  do  not  agree  exactly 
with  ours,  \t»  sufiicientlv  evident  to  the  readers  of 
Vol.  Vl-8 


the  notes  to  his  piece,  and  of  several  other  articlei 
of  greater  length,  which  have  before  appeared  in 
this  journal.  In  reasdning  on  general  and  public 
(iicts,  the  name  of  the  writer  is  not  required  as  au- 
thority; and  there  is  no  reason  why  such  pieces 
should  not  be  anonymous.  But  we  assure  our 
brother  editor,  that  we  would  not  knowingly  per- 
mit a  correspondent,  were  one  to  attempt  such  a 
deception,  to  aaaume  false  colors^  to  sustain  private 
interests  either  opposed  to  those  which  would  be  in- 
ferred from  his  assumed  locality  or  position,  or  with 
which  he  was  desirous  to  conceal  his  connexion. 

in  the  next  place — we  claim  for  this  journal, 
and  its  editorial  conduct,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
ground  which,  it  is  justly  said  above,  ought  to  be 
occupied;  but  which,  it  is  charged,  has  been  aban- 
doned in  the  note  referred  to.  In  the  five  volumes 
of  the  Farmers'  Register,  there  have  been  many 
articles  relating  to  the  rail  roads  from  Petersburg, 
and  from  Portsmouth,  to  the  Roanoke;  and  while 
these  two  great  improvements  stood  as  rival  claim- 
ants, contending  before  the  legislature,  we  Confess 
it  was  difficult,  in  a  journal  like  ours,  open  to  both 
sides,  and  designed  to  favor  the  general  cause  of 
internal  improvement,  to  appear  so  perfectly  neu- 
tral as  to  satisfy  all  persons  of  both  the  rival  inte- 
rests. But  until  now,  no  complaint  has  ever 
reached  us  of  having  shown  less  than  equal  favor 
and  justice  to  the  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  road 
and  interest;  though  we  have  heard  of  chEu*ges  of 
the  opposite  character,  being  made  by  some  of  our 
nearer  neighbors.  These  charges  had  no  just 
foundation;  but  there  is  no  question,  but  that  more 
selections,  communications,  and  editorial  notices, 
have  appeared  in  this  journal,  favorable  lo  the 
Portsmouth  route,  and  its  designed  continuations, 
southern  and  northern,  than  to  the  Petersburg 
rou»e.  The  pages  and  indexes  of  our  volumes  of- 
fer ready  proofs  of  what  is  here  stated  in  general. 

The  views  of  our  correspondent  from  Maryland, 
if  received  as  correct,  would  have  operated  to  low- 
er the  t  rue  est  i  mat  ion  of  the  salety  and  convenience 
of  rail  road  travelling  in  general,  and  of  tiie  value 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  Raiil  Road  in  particular, 
which  route  has  been  planned  solely  as  a  most 
important  extetimon  of  the  Portsmouth  and  Roa- 
noke Road,  and  is  ex  pected,  by  the  friends  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  give  it  double  value.  Now,  the  manifest 
object  and  purport  of  our  note  was  to  defend  what 
was  impugned,  the  safety  of  rail  road  travelling; 
and  in  ihat  defence,  we  conoeive  that  Norfolk  has 
at  least  as  deep  an  interest  as  Petersburg,  and 
that  wc  were  thereby  upholding  the  general  inte- 
rests off  he  one,  fully  as  much  as  those  of  the  other. 

But  we  limited  our  assertion  of  almost  entire 
security  to  passengers,  to  **weli-managed  rail* 
roads."  Would  our  brother  editor,  or  our  Nor- 
folk friendi?,  have  desired  that  the  datm  should 
have  been  cxieiuled  to,  and  made  to  include  the 
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iU-managed  also?  Such  a  claim  would  have  been 
as  impolitic  in  argument,  as  it  would  have  been 
manifestly  false  in  point  offact.  The  editor  of  the 
Herald  does  not  even  dissent,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, from  our  assertion  that  the  accidents  on  the 
Portsmouth  road,  so  fatal  in  their  effects  on  pas- 
sengers, were  caused  by  gross  mismanagement, 
and  were  not  such  as  are  < ^necessarily  and  una- 
voidably attendant  on  railway  travelling."  By 
maintaining  that  the  causes  of  these  disasters  were 
not  permanent  and  continuing,  but  temporary, 
avoidable,  and  that  in  fact,  they  had  already  ceas- 
ed to  operate  on  that  road^  and  that  the  proper  and 
safe  course  of  m»\nagement  had  been  there  adopt- 
ed, surely  we  were  sttstaining  instead  of  detract- 
ing firom  the  present  and  future  value  of  the  Poits- 
mouth  and  Roanoke  railway. 

But  the  odious  part  of  this  branch  of  our  re- 
marks was  presenting  the  case  of  the  Petersburg 
railway,  as  proving  incontestibly,  by  long  expe- 
rience, the  entire  safety  of  travelling  on  railways, 
under  proper  reorulation.  This  ro^d  was  not  se- 
lected for  illustration  because  it  is  (or  is  consider- 
ed as)  a  rival  work  to  that  of  Portsmouth,  but  be- 
cause we  happened  to  know  the  facts.  Any  other 
road,  presenting  as  strong,  or  stronger,  and  as  well 
established  facts,  would  have  been  as  readily  no- 
ticed. And  should  any  highly  improper  and  dan- 
gerous measure  be  hereafter  be  adopted  on  this 
road,  we  shall  be  as  ready  to  denounce  it,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  occurrence  of  its  expected  ill  effects, 
as  to  commend  what  has  been  heretofore,  and  is, 
worthy  of  commendation.  If  such  reprehension 
•hould  be  necessary,  and  be  ever  so  sharply  given, 
we  shall  deem  it  as  friendly^  instead  of  hostile,  to 
ttie  interest  of  rail-roads  in  general,  and  even  of  the 
very  road  whose  conduct  is  then  condemned. 

Our  little  note  is  not  only  censured  for  its  sins 
of  commission,  but  also  of  omission,  in  not  speak- 
ing of  a  recent  accident  on  the  Richmond  and 
Fredericksburg  railway.  It  was  not  seen  then, 
nor  is  it  now,  what  bearing  that  accident,  or  any 
other  circumstances  of  that  road,  had  on  our  de- 
signed defence  of  the  safety  of  railway  travelling 
in  general.  We  know  nothing  of  that  road,  ex- 
cept ftom  ithe  newspapers,  and  are  not  prepared  to 
■ay  whether  it  furnishes  most  examples  of  good, 
or  of  bad  management.  But  since  we  are  thus 
twitted  with  the  omission  of  instances  of  the  lat- 
ter, we  will  add,  thai  if  its  conduct  had  been  ten 
times  worse  than  any  charged,  and  the  accidents 
to  the  trains  ten  times  more  numerous  than  they 
have  actually  been,  it  would  only  serve  to  strength- 
en our  previous  argument  against  placing  the  bur- 
den cars  behind  instead  of  before  the  passengers. 
For  we  understand,  that  by  simply  avoiding  that 
very  faulty  arrangement,  that  all  the  accidents  on 
that  road  have  been  entirely  harmless  to  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  the  numerous  passengers. 


The  only  remaining  chanre  against  our  note,  i» 
its  admitting  "well-managed  rw«r  steam  vessels'* 
to  be  possibly  safer  than  even  well- managed  rail- 
way passenger  cars;  and  the  denying  that  greater 
degree  of  sateiy  to  Atlantic  or  Chesapeake  steam 
navigation.  The  former  part  of  the  admission^ 
whether  correct  or  not,  certainly  is  not  obnoxious 
to  the  suspicion  of  local  or  private  interest.  We 
had  especially  in  view  the  James  River  steamers^ 
in  which  Norfolk  is  very  deeply  interested,  and 
Petersburg,  scarcely  at  all.  But  without  claiming 
the  benefit  of  the  limitation  to  James  River,  wo 
think  that  truth  demands  the  admission,  and  all 
experience  proves,  that  "weU-managed^^  river 
steamboats  are  as  safe  a  mode  of  conveyance  as 
any  In  this  country;  and  that  the  numerous  and  fa- 
tal disapters  of  the  badly -managed,  on  the  western 
rivers  and  elsewhere,  afford  no  ground  of  contra- 
diction. As  to  the  denial  of  equal  safety  to  sea 
steamers,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  horrible  fate 
of  the  steamer  Home.  For  the  Chesapeake  steam- 
ers, we  readily  admit  that  no  loss  of  life  has  yet 
occurred,  and  have  no  ground  to  deny  that  they 
are  as  well  constructed,  and  as  well  navigated,  as 
any  could  be.  But  every  bay  as  well  as  sea  ves- 
sel is  liable  (however  small  the  chance,  and  re- 
mote the  danger,)  to  destructien  by  water  or  fire, 
and  steamers  particularly  to  the  latter  most  awful 
calamity;  and  if  the  vessel  were  about  to  sink,  at 
only  ten  miles  from  shore,  having  on  board,  as  is 
usual,  twice  or  thrice,  and  it  might  be  five  times 
as  many  passengers  as  could  be  crowded  into  the 
few  boats,  the  almost  certain  result  would  be  the 
swamping  of  the  boatts,  and  the  death  of  almost 
every  passenger.  Such  a  disaster  may  not  occur 
in  a  century;  perhaps  never;  but  the  possibility  of 
its  occurring,  and  the  almost  certainly  fatal  results 
of  such  an  occurrence,  must  always  put  Chesa- 
peake, as  well  as  Atlantic  steamers,  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent footing  of  security  from  that  of  the  James 
River  steamers. 

In  concluding,  we  beg  leave  to  assure  the  editor 
of  the  Herald,  that  we  are  not  only  free  from  eve- 
ry wish  and  feeling  inimical  to  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth, and  their  interests,  but  that  we  should  re- 
joice to  see  their  noble  seaport  rapidly  rising  to 
the  elevated  station  in  commerce,  population  and 
wealth,  for  which,  by  its  highly  favorable  location, 
and  great  natural  advantages,  it  seems  to  have 
been  designed. — Ed.  Far.  Reg. 


THE   PERSIMMON   TREE   AKD   THE  BEER 

DANCE. 

(Continued  from  page  596,  vol.  5.) 
To  Uie  Editor  of  Uie  Faimera'  Regifter. 

When  I  fonnd  my  "Persimmon  Tree,"  group- 
ed with  the  "Persimmon  Tree"  of  James  M. 
Garnett,  Esq.  in  your  January  No.  oi'  the  Far- 
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oieri'  Register,  I  drank  hb  health  in  a  ^lass  of 
pefBimmon  beer.  1  am  not  only  pleased  with  his 
remarlcsy  but  highly  grarified  that  the  gentleman 
has  employed  his  able  pen  on  the  subject  of  this 
Takiable  tree.  I  find  very  little  difference  between 
his  opinions  and  mine,  and  it  rarely  happens  that 
two  cofDoiunicaiions  on  the  same  subject,  acci- 
dentally falling  together,  should  corres()ond  in  so 
nuiny  particulars.  We  agree  perlectly,  as  it  re- 
ffards  the  use  and  value  of  ihe  persimmon  tree. 
ft  will  be  seen,  however,  by  the  reader,*  that  he 
has  discovered  an  astringent  acid  quality,  in  the 
leaves  and  unripe  fruit,  which,  when  combined 
with  iron,  gives  a  black  color  lor  ink.  To  make 
amends  for  this,  I  have  given  the  medicinal  prop- 
erties of  the  bark.  He  has  discovered  vinegar 
ibr  table  use;  to  meet  this,  1  have  given  a  good 
receipt  for  making  beer.  He  has  also  intbrmed  us, 
that  the  wood  of  this  tree  makes  shoe-lasts;  and  1 
have  told  you,  the  wood  of  the  persimmon  tree 
makes  bed- posts.  His  molasses  and  sugar  stand 
ready  to  sweeten  my  coffee  and  tea,  and  the  two 
communications  are  so  nicely  poi^d  and  equally 
balanced,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  will 
kick  the  beam.  I  regret,  however,  that  the  learn- 
ed gentleman  has  obtained  bnmdy  by  the  dipiilla- 
tk>n  of  persimmon  beer;  for  it  may  have  a  very  de- 
moralizini;  effect  in  eastern  Virginia;  the  brandy 
drinkers  will  rt'qmre  such  a  demand  on  the  product 
of  this  tree  next  fall  and  winter,  that  we  may  lose 
our  sugar,  molasses,  pies  and  puddinj^.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  there  will,  I  suspect,  be  a  tumul- 
tuous scuffle,  and  all  make  a  siniuhaneous  move- 
ment in  order  to  obtain  the  great  prize.  Then,  as 
Jim  Black  would  say,  ^Hhe  longeat  pole  takes  the 
9mmons"  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  persimmon 
beer  contains  no  alcohol,  and  although  it  is  found 
in  moat  fermented  fluids,  I  have  never  witnessed 
any  iQtoxicating  effects  from  the  use  of  thiai  bever- 
age. O.ir  slaves  make  it  in  great  perfection,  and 
uiie  it  freely  withoutanyappeiirance  of  inebriation. 
An  old  servant  m  my  family  was  reniarkat>Ie  for 
making  good  persinunon  beer,  and  whenever  I 
would  pass  the  door  oi'  his  bourse,  he  never  failed 
to  inv^ite  me  in  to  taste  his  beer.  "Come,  master, 
dnnk  some  beer;  sinimon  beer  and  a^h-cake  is 
equal  to  cask;  but  it  don't  make  glad  come  like 
whiskey."  Although  the  old  man  was  a  movea- 
ble swill-tub  as  long  as  his  beer  lasted,  yet  1  never 
knewr  him  to  be  intoxicated.  1  differ  with  Mr. 
Garnet t,  as  it  regards  the  presence  of  alcohol  in 
ripe  fruit.  Speaking  of  the  persimmon,  he  says, 
'*it  contains  so  much  of  the  alcolioiic  pnnciple  as 
never  to  freeze."  I  have  been  educated  to  believe, 
that  alcohol  is  never  present  in  ripe  fruit;  its  com- 
ponents, oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon,  are  not 
developed  or  properly  evolveil,  previous  to  ter- 
mentatioa.  Alcohol  rorms  the  true  characteristic 
of  vinous  liquors,  and  is  obtained  from  wine  and 
other  fermented  fluids  by  distillation. 

I  will  call  your  attention  again  to  the  persimmon 
seed,  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  It  has  not  the  gen- 
uine coffee  taste,  and  some  individuals  may  not 
like  it  at  first;  but  if  they  will  continue  its  use, 
with  one-third  or  one -fourth  West- India  coffee, 
they  must  be  pleased  with  it,  and  but  few  can  dis- 
tinguish the  taste  from  genuine  coffee.  M  uch  de- 
pends on  parchiniT  the  seed;  they  should  be  care- 
fully stirred  with  a  stick  while  parching,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  burning,  which  never  fails 
10  give  the  coffee  a  bitter  taste.    Twelve  gallons 


of  water,  to  eight  ffallons  of  persimmons,  makes 
the  beer  luscious,  rich  and  very  fine;  it  may  be 
too  brisk  and  sharf  for  delicate  palates;  the  beer 
we  generally  meet  with,  has  double  the  quantity 
of  water.  Although  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  per- 
simmon beer  is  not  intoxicating,  yet  1  have  wit- 
nessed great  glee,  and  highly  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion, produced  in  our  slaves,  over  a  jug-gourd  of 
beer;  hut  I  ascribe  this  reverie  or  pleasurable  hila- 
rity, to  the  wild  notes  of  the  "banjor,"  which 
give  zest  to  the  beer.  There  is  an  indescritmbie 
something  in  the  tones  of  this  rude  instrument, 
that  strikes  the  most  delicate  and  refined  ear  with 
pleasing  emotion;  the  uninterrupted  twang  or  vi- 
bration of  its  strings,  produces  a  sound  as  it  dies 
away,  that  borders  on  the  sublime.  I  never  could 
account  for  its  wonderful  effect  on  a  well-organized 
ear,  capable  of  distinguishing  and  appreciating 
agreeable  sounds;  unless  it  be  Hdmitted,  that  con- 
cord and  discord  are  so  completely  blended  as  to 
produce  perfect  harmony.  This  opinion,  however 
alisurd  it  may  seem  at  first  view,  is  not  whhout 
its  supporters.  Pope  says,  ^'all  discord  is  harmony 
not  understood." 

The  honorable  firentleman,  Mr.  Gamett,  has  in- 
dulged in  a  little  innocent  merriment  in  giving  us 
a  ^'Munchausen  story" — a  "mutton  machine," 
which  would  really  be  invaluable  if  reduced  to 
practice.  With  all  due  respect  for  your  valuable 
columns,  I  must  ask  the  privilege  of  being  indulg- 
ed in  a  siuii.ar  strain,  in  giving  an  account  of  a 
**beer  dance"  that  came  under  my  observation. 

Some  years  ago,  I  rode  in  the  night  to  visit  a 
patient,  and  as  [  passed  the  house  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Poe,  in  the  lower  end  of  Prince  Edward,  I  heard 
the  tones  of  a  banjor,  and  was  told  by  the  old  gen- 
tleman, (Mr.  Poe,)  that  his  servants  had  brewed 
a  barrel  of  persimmon  t>eer,  and  he  gave  them  the 
privilege  of  having  what  they  called  a  "beer 
dance."  Curiosity  induced  me  to  ride  to  the  door> 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Poe,  and  the  other  gentle- 
men. And  here  we  saw  rare  sport!  "an  unco 
siirht!"  Not,  however,  such  a  sight  as  Tarn 
O'Shnnter  saw  when  he  peeped  into  "Kirk-Allo- 
way,**  for  the  dancers  there  were  ^^warlocks  and 
wiiches;"  hetre  they  were  Virginia  slaves,  dancing 
jigs  and  clat>f>mg  **juber,"  over  a  barrel  of  persim- 
mon beer.  It  occurred  to  me,  thai  if  Tain  could 
have  made  his  appearance  about  this  time  on  his 
ijray  mare  Meg^  the  scene  would  have  fiijjhtened 
Maggit  more  than  the  "6ie«««"  of  "Kirk-Allo- 
way;"  and  Tarn  might  have  roared  out,  "weel 
done  Cutty  Sark!"  a  thousand  times,  and  the 
torch-lijfhis  would  not  have  been  extinguished. 

The  ball  was  opened  with  great  ceremony  by 
siiigiiiira  song  known  lo  our  Virginia  slaves  by  th» 
name  of  "who  zen- John,  who-za." 

**01d  black  bull  come  down  de  bellow. 
He  shake  bi*  tail,  you  hear  him  bellow; 
When  be  bellow  he  jar  de  river. 
He  paw  de  yearth,  ne  make  it  quiver. 
Who-zen- John,  who-za." 

This  was  a  sky  rocket  thrown  out,  as  a  prelude 
to  the  grand  exhibiiion,  and  will  ffive  the  reader 
some  idea  of  what  is  to  Ibllow.  Tiiose  wIk>  coukl 
not  get  seats  in  the  house,  took  their  stand  outside, 
peeping  in  the  door  and  throoirh  the  logs,  makii^ 
remarks  on  the  dancers;  and  here  I  will  observe, 
that  there  was  a  complete  Babel  jargon,  a  confu- 
(sion  of^  tongues! 
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"Down  the  road,  come  eliow  me  de  motion." 
**Set  to  your  pHiiner,  Dolly."— -**Cut  him  out, 
Gabe."— "Sal.  does  put  her  foot  ffood."— "Yonder 
come  de  coal-black  horee." — "The  yallow  roan's 
up!  hear  how  be  lumbers!  he's  a  rael  stormer, 
ria^- clipper,  snow-belcher  and  drag  outJ*'' — "Con- 

f>  18  a  acrouger;  he's  up  a  ^um,  and  no  bug-eater 
tell  you;  he  carries  a  broad  row,  weeds  out  every 
thing^*-hoes  de  com,  and  digs  de  taters." — "Molly 
look  lilce  kildee;  she  move  like  handsaw — see  how 
she  shake  herself!"— "Hello !  in  there,  I  wish 
you- all  sen'  us  out  some  simmon  beer."  "Lor! 
Me  how  Aggy  shake  her  foot!  she  ken  pull  the 
whip-saw  down.'' — "Nick?  come  here  and  see 
Bon  cross  hi'  bow-legs!  look  at  hi' mouf !  when 
he  grin,  hi'  mouf  and  teeth  like  hen-ness  full  o' 
egg«'^^ — "Nick?  I  reckon  if  Tamar's  cat  stay  in 
there  much  longer,  they  will  mash  her  guts  out;  her 
skin  '<ml  hold  peas."-^"Come  here,  Gabe;  come, 
if  you  please;  Jackson's  Dick  is  dancing  with 
Ellington's  Nance  1  see  how  she  quivers !  Now, 
Nance ! — TVy,  Nance !— -She  does  but  look  pret- 
ty.— When  she  sets  and  turns,  she  is  like  a  pkter 
«— and  she  is  fine  form,  back.  Dick  shan't  have 
Nance;  I'll  kick  him  high  as  the  meat  house  first." 
[Singe.]  "She  bin  to  the  north,  she  bin  to  the 
south,  she  bin  to  the  east,  she  bin  to  the  west, 
she  bin  so  lar  beyond  the  sun,  and  she  is 
the  gal  for  me."— "Dick  had'nt  no  business 
dancing  with  Nance;  he  ain't  a  man  of  gump- 
iion,  I  tried  him,  and  he  can't  be  made  to 
understand  the  duramatical  part  of  the  function, 
the  function  of  the  fundamental,  and  the  imperality 
of  ditrimental  things.  Gabe?  Dick's  a  fool,  and 
vou  may  tell  him  Sambo  says  so:  he  is  knock- 
knee'd,  and  ugly  enough  to  eat  Gtimbo,^^  "Wei!, 
I  know  that)  sing  on  Sambo." 

**  I  went  from  the  great-house,  down  (o  the  kitchen, 
To  get  a  knot  of  light- wood  to  see  to  go  fighing, 

To  treat  granny  Dinah; 

I  went  to  the  stable,  I  eotch  master  gray  horse, 
I  clap  the  saddle  pan  him  and  he  trot  like  do*nk  care. 

He  (io'n/p care,  he  do*nk  care. 

Having  become  tired  of  this  out  of  door  conver- 
pation,  we  concluded  to  view  the  group  in  the 
house.  Here  the  banjor-man,  wat*  seated  on  the 
beer  barrel,  in  an  old  chair.  A  long  white  cow- 
tail,  queued  with  red  ribbon,  ornamented  his  head, 
and  hnng  gracefully  down  his  back  ;  over  this 
he  wore  a  three-cocked  hat,  decorated  with  pea- 
cock feathers,  a  rose  cockade,  a  bunch  of  ripe  per- 
nmmons,  and  to  cap  the  climax,  three  pods  of  red 
pepper  as  a  top-knot.  Tamming  his  banjor,  grin- 
ning with  ludicrous  gesticulations  and  playing  ofi* 
his  wild  notes  to  the  company.  Before  him  stood 
two  athletic  blacks,  with  open  mouth  and  peari 
white  teeth,  clapninsr  Juher  to  the  notes  of  the 
banjor ;  the  fbunn  black  man  held  in  his  right 
hand  a  jug  gourd  of  persimmon  beer,  and  in  his 
lefly  a  dipper  or  water-gourd,  to  serve  the  compa- 
ny; while  two  black  women  were  employed  in 
filling  the  fire-place,  six  feet  square,  with  larded 
persimmon  dough.  The  rest  of  the  company, 
nale  and  femeue,  were  dancers,  except  a  little 
•quat  wench,  who  held  the  torch  light.  I  had 
never  seen  Juber  clapped  to  the  banjor  before,  and 
you  roa^  suppose  Ilpoked  upon  such  a  novel 
icene,  with  some  degree  of  surprise.  Indeed  1  con- 


templated the  dancing  group,  with  sensations  of* 
wonder  and  astonishment!  The  clappers  rested 
the  right  foot  on  the  heel,  and  its  clap  on  the  floor 
was  in  perfect  unison  with  the  notes  of  the  banjor, 
and  palms  of  the  hands  on  the  correspoiKlmg  ex- 
tremities ;  while  the  dancers  were  all  jigging  it 
away  in  the  merriest  possible  gaiety  of  heart, 
having  the  most  ludricuous  twists,  wry  jerks,  and 
flexile  contortions  of  the  body  and  limbs,  that  hu-^ 
man  imagination  can  divine. 

**The  whole  world  is  a  ball  we  find. 
The  water  dances  to  the  wind; 
The  sea  itself,  at  night  and  noon. 
Rises  and  dances  to  the  moon. 

The  earth  and  planets  round  the  sun. 
Still  dance;  nor  will  their  dance  be  done, 
Till  nature  in  one  blast  is  blended: 
Then  may  we  say  the  ball  is  ended." 

The  rude  ballad  set  to  Juber,  corresponds  ad- 
mirably with  the  music  and  actors  in  this  wild  fan- 
tastic  dance.  While  the  clappers  were  laboring 
in  the  performance  of  their  oflice,  they  responded  at 
the  same  to  the  notes  of  the  banjor. 

"Juber  up  and  Juber  down, 
Juber  all  around  de  town, 
Juber  dis,  and  Juber  dat, 
And  Juber  roun'  the  simmon  vat. 

Hoe  com,  hill  tobacco, 

Get  over  double  trouble,  Juber  boys,  Juber. 

Uncle  Phil,  he  went  to  mill. 
He  suck  de  sow,  he  starve  de  pig. 
Eat  the  stmmon,  gi*  me  de  seed, 
1  told  him,  I  was  not  in  need. 

Hoe  corn !  hill  tobacco  I 

Get  over  double  trouble,  Juber  bo3rs,  Jober. 

Aunt  Kate?  look  on  the  high  shelf. 
Take  down  the  husky  dumptin, 
rU  eat  it  wi*  my  timmon  cake. 
To  cure  the  rotten  belly-ach. 

Hoe  corn!  hill  tobacco  I 

Get  over  double  trouble,  Juber  boy  Juber. 

Raccoon  went  to  simmon  town. 
To  choose  the  rotten  from  de  souo, 
Dare  he  sot  upon  a  sill, 
Eating  of  a  whip-poor-will. 

Hoe  com !  bill  tobaccco ! 

Get  over  double  trouble,  Juber  boys  Juber.*' 

When  supper  was  announced,  the  banjor-man^ 
was  first  served;  then  the  clappers  and  beer  bear- 
er, and  lastly,  the  beaux  and  their  partners.  £ach 
had  a  huge  loaf  of  larded  persimmon  bread  with, 
a  gourd  of  beer. 

Thus  ended  the  beer  dance,  and  as  I  lefl  the 
house,  I  thought  to  myself,  that  Virginia  slaves, 
were  the  happiest  of  the  human  race — and  I  stil^ 
think  60. 


"The  learn'd  is  happy,  nature  to  explore, 
The  fool  is  happy  that  he  knows  no  more. 


f» 


Solomon  the  wisest  mem,  says — '<  in  much  wis* 
dom,  there  is  much  grief:  and  he  that  increaseth 
knowledge,  increasetn  sorrow." 

The  beer  dance,  I  have  attempted  to  deecribei. 
is  a  faint  representation  of  what  actually  occurred. 
It  requires  an  abler  pen  to  it  justice;  I  feel  mortified 
thut  1  cannot  give  a  more  vivid  aiid  glowing  des^ 
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cKfyiKm  of  f  Iiepe1>l«ck  beaux,  who  acted  so  conspi- 
cuous a  nnrt  with  their  partners  in  the  persimmon 
junket.    The  broad  grin,  the  smile  of'the  little  squai 
wench,  i«eeii  througfi  herforch-lifrht,  the  humid  lip, 
the  lwi#«t  of  the  tongue,  the  while  teeth,  ihe  ob- 
hq«jc  look,  the  glance  ol*  the  eye,  the  toss  of  the 
head,  the  quaint  bow,  tne  curved   shin,  the  bandy 
leg,  Ihe  nimble  jiir,  the  affected  air  of  the  wenches, 
the  profuse  perupfratlon,  the  cloud  of  dust,  the  lu- 
rid room,  the  phiz  of  the  banjor  man,  the  banjor'e 
turn,  /ttm,  ium^  and  Jubere  song  and  clap,  would 
call  forth  the  combined  talents  and  lively  imagina- 
tion of  a  Wirt,  an  Irving,  a  Burns,  an  Addison, 
and  Dr>'den.     And  it*  a  northern  abolitionist,  with 
his  pocket  filled  with  inflammatory  documents  and 
resolutions,  could  have  witnessed  such  a  scene  in 
Virginia,  he  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  consign- 
ed tiiem  to  the  flames;  his  great  love  for  the  blacks, 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

In  conclusion,  I  ofler  no  apology  for  introducing 
in  your  columns,  and  bringing  Ssfore  your  intelli- 
irenl  readers,  such  a  novel,  rude  production,  as  the 
6e«r  dance.  We  are  to  derive  from  such  scenes 
in  this  lile,  much  useful  instruction;  the  poet,  di- 
vine, statesman,  philosopher,  and  all  mankind, 
may  be  benefited  by  lookmg  down  in  life,  in  order 
to  explore  the  dark  corners  of  nature. 

There  is  this  consolation  to  be  derived  from  the 
scene  I  have  descnbed;  the  pleasing  recollection 
that  God  has  placed  us  high  in  the  scale  of  human 
beings;  and  we  should  all  appreciate  its  worth. 

I  drink  you  the  following  sentiment,  in  a  glass  of 
persironion  ale:  May  the  product  of  the  persim- 
mon free,  substitute  foreign  wines,  molasses,  su- 
gar, tea,  and  coffee,  and  save  the  *^oId  dominion" 
thousands  annually. 

With  seutiments  of  regard,  and  esteem,  I  am, 
Your  obedient  servant. 

William  B.  Smith. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  'JOHN- 
STONB^S  TREATISE  ON  DRAINING,  EMBANK- 
MENTS, &C.' 

Id  this  number  is  completed  the  general  ^Treatise 
OD  Drsiuing,  Embanking,  &c.*  It  was  contrary  to  our 
intsntion  and  desire  that  this  republicatioD  should  be 
divided  between  two  of  our  volumes.  Nevertheless, 
file  subject  treated  in  each  volume  is  entirely  distinct 
and  independent  of  the  other;  the  one  being  on  drain- 
ing in  aU  its  branches,  and  the  portion  here  presented 
embracing  all  that  relates  to  embanking  low  lands 
ttiaighteoii^  water-courses,  and  constructing  dams, 
lie  This  lattec4>ortioD  is  valuable  not  only  in  a  very 
important  degree  for  agricultural  improvement  and 
profit,  bat  even  more,  at  least  in  this  country,  and  in 
these  times,  to  civil  engineers,  and  to  all  other  per- 
sons who,  without  the  knowledge  possessed  by  engi- 
neers, undertake  the  construction  of  dams,  making 
canals,  straightening  of  rivers,  and  other  such  works. 
In  the  UnprooemenU  (so  often  miscalled,)  of  rivers  for 
navigation,  in  this  eountry,  millions  of  dollars  might 
have  been  saved,  if  merely  the  theoretical  principles, 
and  practice,  presented  in  this  number  had  beeh 
known,  and  properly  regarded,  by  the  constructors. 

The  republication  of  this  work,  in  the  Farmers*  Re- 
gister, besides  causing  a  very  heavy  pecuniary  cost  for 
engravings,  Ikc.  has  produced  delay  and  disorder  in 


the  heretofore  very  regular  timps  of  publicatfon,  and 
also  other  important  difficulties  in  our  mechanical  ope- 
rations. But  a  small  part  of  these  disadvantages  (the 
irregularity  of  publication,)  has  fallen  upon  our  read- 
ers; and  we  hope  and  believe,  that  there  is  not  one  of 
them,  whather  he  be  farmer,  civil  engineer,  mill-own- 
er or  mill-constructor,  or  merely  a  general  reader,  who 
will  not  find  ten-fold  remuneration  in  the  information 
and  instruction  afforded  by  some  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  treatise,  which  is  now,  for  the  first  time, 
offered  to  the  view  of  American  readers. 

The  English  copy  of  this  work,  which  this  first 
American  edition  gives  in  fulL  cost  $6  in  purchase 
money,  as  imported  by  our  special  order;  and  which 
is  lower  than  it  could  be  sold  for,  even  if  there 
were  any  other  English  copies  in  America,  which  is 
believed  not  to  be  the  case.  The  subscribers  to  the 
Farmers'  Register  get  this  reprint,  which  gives 
every  word,  and  every  illustration,  of  the  original 
work,  (though,  of  course,  in  inferior  style,)  for  57 
cents;  that  being  the  proportion  of  $6,  equal  to  that 
which  this  treatise  occupies  of  the  bulk  of  one  volume 
of  the  Farmers'  Register. 


For  the  Farmer's  Register. 
COMMERCIAL   REPORT. 

Tiiere  is  less  demand  for  every  description  of 
imported  goods  this  spring,  than  thefe  has  been  in 
any  previous  one  lor  many  years.  Small  as  the 
importations  were,  they  are  sacrificed  at  less  than 
cost  in  the  northern  markets.  Merchants  from  the 
south  and  west  cannot  make  collections,  and  con- 
sequently have  no  means  of  purchasing.  But 
even  ifcollections  could  be  made,  the  difference  of 
exchange  is  so  great,  even  where  northern  fiinds 
can  be  procured,  as  to  deter  men  of  business  from 
carrying  on  their  accustomed  transactions. 

In  Virginia,  5  to  6  per  cenU  premium  is  paid  on 
New  York;  and  in  New  York,  western  paper  is 
20 to 30  per  cent  below  par.  Steriing  bills  on  New 
York  are  at  4  to  5*  per  cent,  premium;  or,  taking 
specie  as  the  standard,  4  to  5  per  cent,  below  par. 
Such  a  state  of  exchanges  never  belore  existed. 

The  south-western  banks  have  become  the  prin^ 
cipal  purchasers  or  shippers  of  cotton,  ho  that  the 
merchants  are  almost  completely  thrown  out  of  the 
business.  The  price  of  cotton  is  higher  in  the 
towns  on  the  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  than  in 
New  York.  In  the  latter  it  is  7  to  10  cents;  in  the 
former,  8  to  11.  The  rate  of  fireights  is  higher 
than  at  any  time  since  ilie  termination  of  the  last 
war. 

In  our  own  markets,  cotton  is  in  fair  demand  at 
8i  to  9J  cents.  Not  a  vessel  for  Europe  was  in 
port  during  the  month  of  March. 

Tobacco  is  in  demand  at  prices  neariy  or  quite 
double  those  of  last  year,  lor  the  lower  qualities, 
and  50  per  cent,  higher  for  the  better^orts.  The 
range  of  quotations  is  83.50  to  812.  This  ad- 
vance  is  owing  to  the  diminished  stocks  in  every 
market;  the  crops  of  Virginia  having  been  small 
for  the  last  two  years. 

Flour  commands  87.25.  Indian  com  70  cents. 
Of  wheat,  there  is  none  brought  to  market. 

The  New  York  and  Boston  banks  propose  to 
resume  specie  payments  next  month.  A  conven- 
tion of  the  banks  generally,  is  to  be  held  in  New 
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York  H  few  days  hence,  when  the  time  for  gene- 
ral reBumption  will  he  propoeeH;  but  that  it  will  be 
at  an  early  date  is  not  expected.  X. 

April  7. 

Prom  Loudon ^B  (Loudon)  Gardener't  Magazine. 
JOYCK^S   NUW    MODU   OF   HEATING. 

Mr.  Joyce,  a  commercial  gardener  at  Caniher- 
well,  has  recently  made  one  ot*  the  moei  extnior- 
dinary  inventions  for  producing  heRt,  which  have 
ever  been  given  to  the  public.     We  question  il' 
any  thing  so  remarkable  has  occurred,  in  a  practi- 
cal pomt  of  view,  since  the  invention  of  gunpow- 
der.    Whether  Mr.  Joyre^s  siove  will  be  so  eco- 
nomical as  to  be  adapted  for  general  use,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  can  only  be  saiisfaciordy  determnied  by 
experience;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  promises  to  be 
■o;  and,  while  it  may  be  emr)loved  to  hejit  church- 
es, and  all  kinds'  of  public  and  private  buildings, 
ships,  and  the  inside  of  carnages,  M  r.  Joyce  thinks 
that  the  poorest  cottager  will  find  more  comfort 
and  economy  in  its  use  than  in  the  common  open 
fire-place.    The  invention  not  being,  at  the  time 
W^  write,  fully  secured  by  patent,  the  details  can- 
not be  here  given;  but  the  result  is,  that  heat  is 
produced  bv  an  apparatus  of  very  limited  magni- 
>tude,  and  tnat  it  may  be  raised  to  any  temperature 
4hatcan  be  required,  short  of  red  heat,  by  combus- 
tion without  the  production  ot*  smoke.    To  most 
of  our  readers  this  will  seem  impossible;  but  the 
fad  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt  yesterday  (Dec. 
.6),  when  one  of  Mr.  Joyce's  stoves,  inaction, 
was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
,Society,  in  Regent  Street,  and  examined  by  a  great 
number  of  persons.    The   form  of  the  stove  in 
which  the  heat  is  generated,  is  that  of  an  upright 
xylindcr,  from  the  conical  apex  of  which  a  heated 
-current  of  air  escapes,  and  which  current  can  be 
xegulated  at  pleasure,  or  altogether  stopped:  but 
the  chief  source  of  heat  is  the  radiation  from  the 
■ides.    Of  course,  the  heat  so  generated  may  ei- 
ther be  allowed  to  escape  directly  into  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  or  be  conveyed  away  in 
air-tubes^  or  by  means  of  hot- water  pipes,  1o  a  dis- 
tance, or  to  any  other  apartment.     If  this  inven- 
tion answer  the  expectations  which  have  been 
Jormed  of  it,  it  will  effect  a  complete  revolution  in 
.the  mode  of  heating  dwelling-houses  throughout 
the  world;  because  it  is  the  only  mode  hitherto 
.discovered  by  which  heat  can  be  produced  by  com- 
bustion, without  any  heat  being  lost.    At  present, 
whether  a  room  ts  heated  by  an  open  fire-place,  a 
iCiose  stove,  steam  pipes,  or  hot-water  pipes,  or  by 
the  introduction  of  a  current  of  heated  air  from  a 
cockle-stove,  still  a  lar^  proportion  of  heat  neces- 
sarily escapes  along  with  the  smoke  produced  by 
the  consumption  of  the  fuel;  but  here  not  one  par- 
ticle of  heat  escapes,  and  the  only  care  requisite  in 
regard  to  the  air  of  a  room  will  be,  to  have  a  quan- 
tity of  fresh  air  admitted  proportionate  to  what  is 
deteriorated  by  the  combustion  of  the  material  em- 
ployed in  this  new  mode  of  heating,  and  by  the 
persons  breathing  in  the  room.    One  advantage 
Attending  this  invention  is,  that  it  is  perfectly  free 
from  dust,  and  that  the  stove,  when  once  charged 
and  lighted,   reauires  no  attention  whatever  for 
fh)m  »)  to  30  hours,  according  to  the  charge. 
"The  convenience  of  such  a  mode  of  applying  heat 
io  rooms,  without  fire-places,  closets  of  every  de- 
scription, whether  of  books,  curiosities,  or  plants, 
JLc,  and,  in  short,  to  all  enclosed  places  without 


chimneys,  must  be  obvious.  It  is  also  adapted' 
beyond  all  other  inventions,  for  healing,  with  se- 
curity from  fire,  ships,  and  for  warming  the  inside 
of  close  carriages;  and  i:  might  be  taken  under  wa* 
ter  in  a  diving  bell,  or  into  the  atmosphere  in  a 
balloon.  It  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  French  cookery.  We  shall  not,  however^ 
enlarge  farther  on  this  invention,  till  we  can  ex- 
plain to  our  readers  what  ii  is;  and  this  Mr.  Joyce 
has  kindly  promised  to  enable  us  to  do  at  the  very 
earliest  moment  alter  his  patent  is  sealed.  It  is  na 
small  honor  to  the  profession  of  gardener,  that  an 
invention  of  so  much  importance  has  beien  made 
by  one  of  their  number. —  dmductor. 

From  the  aame. 

Joyce's  new  stove  and  economical  Juel, — Sifice 
we  noticed  this  stove  in  our  former  number,  p.  67,. 
Mr.  Joyce  has  taken  out  a  patent,  and  has  formeii 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  Harper,  of  Cornhill.  The 
stove  has  been  exhibiting  to  the  private  friends  of 
Messrs.  Harper  and  Joyce,  and  to  some  literary 
and  scientific  men,  three  Umes  a  week;  and  it  has 
been  noticed  in  the  'Mechanic's  Magazine'  and 
the  ^Literary  Gazette,'  for  January  13,  the  only 
public  journals,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  that 
have  noticed  it  at  all,  except  this  Magazine.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  the  notices  referred  to: 

Joyce^s  new  stove  *'is  in  the  form  of  a  tall  urn, 
having  a  pipe  running  eniirel)  through  the  centre, 
with  a  cap  or  valve  at  the  top,  to  regulate  the 
drafi.  The  urn  is  of  thin  bronze,  and  about  two 
feet  high,  and  eight  inches  in  diameter.  By  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel  inside,  the  metal  continues 
at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  so  give«  oil'  the  caloric  to 
the  surrounding  air.  The  fuel  is  stated  to  be  a 
vegetable  substance;  and  one  charge,  in  a  stove 
of  the  above  described  dimension*,  will  bum  for 
thirty  hours,  and  will  cost  6d.  No  smoke  or  efllu- 
via  are  produced. — Mechanic's  Magazine.  Janua- 
ry 13,  1838. 

"jVetr  mode  of  heating  rooms, — The  puzzle  which 
has  been  shown  at  the  Jerusalem  Coffee  House, 
has  set  the  wits  of  conjecturers  at  work  upon  the 
nature  of  the  particular  fuel,  which,  at  so  cheap  a 
cost  as  a  farthing  an  hour,  is  to  warm  a  room. 
Of  these  coniectures  we  have  heard  two.  The 
first  is,  that  the  gardener  who  discoved  the  fuel^ 
which  enabled  him  to  keep  up  the  fiie  whilst  he 
slept,  must  have  used  old  tanner's  bark,  as  it  waa 
the  only  fuel  accessible  in  a  hot -house.  The  oth- 
er IS,  that  charcoal  is  the  base,  and  lime  employed 
to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  Gipsies  are  io 
the  habit  of  using  the  ashes  of  their  fires,  raked 
together  in  a  heap,  and  sprinkled  with  litno. 
This  will  burn  throughout  the  night,  and  no  dete- 
riorating gas  IS  evolved  to  distress  the  sleepers  in 
the  gipsy  lent." — Literary  Gazette.  January  13, 
1838. 

Mr.  Joyce's  patent  is  dated  December  16,  1837;. 
and  the  time  for  giving  in  the  specification  to  the 
patent  office,  is  limited  to  six  months  firom  that 
date.  It  will  not  be  before  our  July  number, 
therefore,  that  we  can  make  our  readers  acquaint- 
ed with  the  secret  of  the  kind  of  fuel  and  the 
mode  of  burning;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  we  may 
state  that  the  conjecture  as  to  the  fuel  consisting 
of  charcoal  and  lime,  which  was  made  by  Mr. 
Sylvester,  the  engineer,  in  the  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety's meeting-room,  wfien  the  stove  was  first  ex- 
hibited there,  is  by  far  the  most  plaostble. 
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NEW  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  FARMERS'  REGISTER. 
Tlu  price  reduced  far  the  current  and  back  volumes,  and  a  further  reduction  proposed  for  the  next. 

I.  The  Fanners'  Register  is  published  in  monthly  numbers,  of  64  large  octavo  pages  each,  and  neatly  co- 
Tcrcd,  at  ^5  a  year — payable  in  advance.  Or  three  new  subscribers,  by  sending  their  names  and;^10  at  one 
time  to  the  editor,  free  of  postage,  and  ofeveiy  other  deduction  from  the  amount,  shall  receive  their  copies /or 
^me  year,  for  that  sum,  or  at  |^3.d4  for  each.  Purchasers  of  any  three  volumes  (except  Vol.  I.)  at  one  time, 
IB  like  manner,  shall  hav«  Uiem  for  $10.  [This  reduction  of  price  will  be  made  on  all  suitable  orders  dated 
after  Aphl  20th.] 

II.  The  risk  of  loss  of  payments  for  subscriptions,  which  have  been  properly  committed  to  the  mail,  or  to 
the  hands  of  a  postmaster,  is  assumed  by  the  editor.    All  mail  payments  must  be  made  iif  notes,  or 
CHECKS,  OF  FAR  VALUE  IN  VIRGINIA;  and  these,  and  all  other  letters,  (except  such  as  contain  articles  for' 
publication,)  must  be  post  paid. 

III.  For  all  copies  not  received  by  mail,  at  the  proper  post  offices,  duplicates  wiU  be  furnished  to  tiiose  sub- 
tcnbers  who  have  complied  with  their  own  obligations;  provided  that  the  iailure  shall  be  notified  through  the 
postmaster,  and  within  two  months  after  the  date  of  the  miscarried  copy. 

lY .  If  a  subscription  is  not  directed  to  be  discontinued  before  the  first  number  of  the  next  volume  has  been 
puUbhed,  it  will  oe  taken  as  a  continuance  for  another  year.  Subscriptions  must  commence  with  the  begin- 
ning of  some  one  volume,  and  will  not  be  taken  for  less  than  a  year's  publication. 

V.  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  publisher  and  subscriber,  for  the  year,  are  fully  incurred  as  soon  jis  the 
first  number  of  the  volume  is  issued;  and  after  that  time,  no  discontinuance  of  a  subscription  will  be  permit- 
ted. Nor  will  a  subscription  be  discontinued  for  any  earlier  notice,  while  any  thing  thereon  remains  oue,  un- 
less at  the  option  of  the  editor — (or  in  obedience  to  the  regulations  of  the  Editorial  Convention,  copied  below.) 

VI.  Any  five  old  subscribers,  by  paying  for  any  current  volume  020  directly  to  the  editor,  at  any  one  time 
before  the  iesue  of  its  tecond  number,  and  without  causing  any  charge  for  postage  or  agency,  shall  be 
credited  for  their  five  copies  for  the  year  so  paid  for — thus  reducing  the  price  to  $4  for  each. 
This  privilege,  of  course,  ceases,  for  each  volume,  as  soon  as  its  2nd  number  is  issued — and  no  subscriber  can 
«M  it,  who  ii  indebted  for  a  previous  year,  unless  his  arrears  are  paid  at  the  same  time. 

New  Condition,  offered  for  the  1th  volume  only* 

Each  sub!»criber  to  the  Farmers*  Register,  for  the  present  (6th)  volume,  (or  any  person  who  may  hereafter 
subscribe  for  it,)  who  has  paid  for  the  same  when  the  proposed  arrangement  shall  take  place,  may,  by  sending 
the  namee  of  three  new  subscribers,  for  volume  7,  at  any  one  time  previous  to  January  1,  1839,  accompanied  by 
a  POST-PAID  current  bank  note,  or  check  for  ten  dollars,  shall  have  credit  for  his  own  payment  for  volume  7, 
in  addition  to  that  for  the  three  new  subscribers;  the  four  copies,  of  that  volume  only,  oeing  thus  supplied  for' 
ten  dollars.* 

General  Regulationa  adopted  by  the  Editorial  Conventvm, 

The  following  resolutions  of  the  Editorial  Convention  of  Virginia,  will  hereafter  form  part  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Farmers*  Register,  and  will  be  strictly  observed. 

1.  *'A11  subscriptions  shall  hereafter  be  considered  as  incurred  and  due  in  advance,  and  for  a  year's  publica- 
tion, unless  specially  ordered  for  a  shorter  time,  and  paid  for  in  advance  for  that  shorter  time,  when  so  or- 
dered. 

2.  **No  publication  shall  be  sent  to  the  order  of  any  new  and  unknown  subscriber,  unless  paid  for  in  advance, 
or  satisfacto^  reference  be  made  to  some  known  and  accessible  person  in  regard  to  the  &ul:M»criber  or  his  pay- 
ment. But,  in  case  of  an  order  for  a  publication,  without  payment,  from  a  new  subscriber  who  is  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  conditions,  a  single  number  may  be  sent,  containing,  or  accompanied  by,  a  copy  of  this 
regulation. 

S.  "The  names  of  all  subscribers,  whose  ability  to  pay  may  be  unknown  to  the  publisher,  and  who  may  re- 
main indebted  on  open  account  at  the  end  of  two  years,  from  the  time  when  the  advanced  payment  was  due, 
sball  be  erased  from  the  list  of  subscribers.**        [Resolutions  of  the  Editorial  Convention  oj  Va, 

Address —  Edmund  RurpiN, 

April  latb,  1838.  Ediior  of  Farmers*  RegisUr,  PeUrsburg,  Va, 

^ ■  I „  _ , , I  ■  I       I  11  I  ■■III 1 

*  For  reasons  which  will  be  beresA«r  stated,  it  i»  designed  to  conclude  Uie  present  volume  on  December  31, 1838— by  issuing 
two  numbers  in  advance  of  the  re^^Iar  timea  of  publication.    Therefore,  the  next  and  succeeding  volumes  will  begin  with  the 
This  cbanfe  of  time  will  be  convenient  in  many  respects,  and  is  especially  required  for  an  agricultural  journal. 


to  t^b  fbiends  abtd  supporters  of  thfl 
farmers'  register. 

The  attention  of  every  subscriber  and  friend  to  the 
Farmers*  Register,  is  requested  to  the  new  alterations, 
and  temporary  additional  article,  in  the  general  con- 
ditions of  publication;  and  as  many  as  can,  with  con- 
venience, avail  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  latter, 
are  recioested  to  do  so,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
indlnduals  concerned,  but  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  circulation  and  the  influence  of  the  work,  and 
thereby  greatly  increasing  its  useful  operation.  It  is 
believed  that  almost  every  subscriber  now  on  the  list, 


might,  with  the  inducements  thus  offered,  obtain  at 
least  three  new  subscribers  among  his  neighbors;  and 
those  who  deem  and  declare  the  present  and  previous 
operation  of  the  Farmet*s  Register  to  be  highly  bene* 
ficial  to  the  impiovement  of  agriculture,  have  still 
stronger  motives  to  urge  to  the  effort;  and  they  can 
well  estimate  the  increased  benefit  to  the  public,  thus 
to  be  obtained  by  a  quadrupled  publication  and  distri- 
bution of  the  work.  We  should  rejoice  at  reaching 
such  a  general  result,  even  though  the  nett  profits  were 
not  to  be  increased  in  tlte  least  thereby. 
The  expenses  of  printing,  however,  decrease  still 
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more  rapidly  than  the  amount  of  sales  of  a  publication 
increases  by  a  f^reater  demand;  and  therefore,  we  shall 
not  lose  any  thin^  by  any  extent  of  the  use  of  the 
privilege  now  offered.  And  if  this  abatement  of 
price  should  finally  serx'e  to  giv*  a  list  of  subscribers 
increased  four-iold,  then  that  which  is  now  offered  as 
^aa  experiment  of  a  temporary  measure,  of  special  and 
limited  application,  may  safely  be  made  permanent 
/  and  general,  by  reducing  the  price  of  the  Farmers' 
Register  to  a  lower  rate  th»n  any  publication,  of  worth 
or  character,  has  ever  yet  been  offered  in  the  southern 
states. 

If  by  the  legislative  action  of  any  state,  or  of  any 
public  spirited  association  of  individuals,  a  sufficiently 
large  sale  of  this  work  was  guarantied  to  the  publish- 
er, the  price  might  be  reduced,  for  that  state,  to  but  a 
little  more  than  double  that  of  as  much  blank  pa[^er; 
and  when  the  sales  were  once  made  equal  to  so  large 
a  supply,  of  this  or  any  really  useful  agricultural  jour- 
nal, the  demand  would  doubtless  continue,  at  so  low  a 
price;  and  the  sustaining  aid  of  public  patronage,  as 
security  against  loss,  would  no  longer  be  required.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  any  other  mode  of  extending  the 
knowledge,  and  the  improvement,  of  agriculture, 
would  be  so  effectual  and  so  cheap.  But  this,  or  any 
other  legislative  aid  to  agncultural  instruction  and  im- 
provement, is  out  of  the  question,  at  least  in  Virginia; 
and  therefore  the  experiment  now  proposed,  appeals 
to  individual  interests,  and  has  regard  to  the  action 
^nd  patriotism  of  individuals  only. 

It  is  indispensable  for  those  who  mean  to  benefit  the 
pubhcation  and  themselves,  as  well  as  the  agricultural 
interest  in  general,  by  making  use  of  this  offered  pn- 
vilege,  that  they  should  do  so  before  the  close  of  vol- 
ume 6;  as  the  increase  of  number  of  the  copies  of 
volume  t  must  be  then  determined  on,  and  cannot  af- 


terwards be  altered.  It  is  to  allow  full  time  for  the 
Usual  slow  movements  of  subscribers  that  this  eafly  no- 
tification IS  made. 

Should  this  offer  prove  acceptable  to  a  large  number 
of  our  present  subscribers,  ft  Will  have  other  very  bene- 
ficial results,  in  causing  payments  to  be  made  prompt 
and  certain,  and  relieving  the  publication  of  the  pre- 
sent heavy  expenses  of  comoNssions  paid  to  eoUectorSy- 
postage  on  remittances,  and  most  of  the  many  and' 
total  losses  of  debts  for  subscriptions.  These  several 
items,  in  distant  places,  and  where  the  subscribers  are 
few  and  widely  dispersed,  consume  neairly  the  whole 
profit  of  those  subscribers,  similarly  located,  who  are 
both  punctual  and  generous  patrons. 

It  is  hoped  th..t  no  person  who  may  choose  to  avail 
himself  of  the  proposed  reduction  of  price,  will  ibif^t 
that  the  very  foundation  o»  which  it  rests,  and  by 
whieh  alone  it  can  be  afforded,  is  that,  in  relation  to 
all  such  subscriptions,  the  publication  is  to  be  entirely 
relieved  of  all  expenses  and  losses  of  postage,  ex- 
change of  uncurrent  money,  nnd  every  other  charge, 
save  the  furnishing  the  work  according  to  the  *Gene- 
ral  Conditions*  of  the  publication.  According  to  those 
conditions,  the  loss  of  money  remitted  by  mail,  in  these 
as  in  other  cases,  is  still  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher, 
and  all  numbers  of  the  work,  lost  by  mail,  are  to  be 
re-supplied — both  losses  beine:  duly  authenticated,  as 
required  in  the  general  conditions  annexed. 

Any  subscriber  who  may  have  paid  in  advance  for 
volume  7,  may  still  have  the  beneit  ofiitred  above,  of 
four  subscriptions  for  $10,  except  that  his  second  pay- 
ment, so  included,  will  be  placed  to  his  credit  either 
for  another  copy  of  volume  7,  for  some  other  named 
new  subscriber,  or  for  any  other  back  volume  (except 
vol.  1,)  for  himself,  as  be  may  choose  and  direct,  at 
the  time  of  sending  the  order. 
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9BW   DISCOVERY  IN  MAKING  MANURE. 
T»  (he  Editor  of  Bell*8  (Ldndon)  Weekly  Meiaenger. 

CoTMr  (f  Half-Moon  Street,  PicadiUy,  7 
London,  December  SO,  1837.     $ 

Sir — I  be^  to  hand  you  a  copy  of  a  prospectus 
relative  to  a  new  manure,  which  I  drew  up  in  the 
coarse  of  last  sprint,  by  the  reouest  of  the  Earls 
of  Leven  and  Melville,  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Academy  of  Agriculture  at  Pa- 
ris, and  from  the  certificates  given  to  the  inventor 
by  thirty-eight  large  landed  proprietors  in  France, 
testifying  the  value  of  his  invention. 

Lciti  Leven  considered,  and  in  which  opinion  I 
had  the  honor  to  concur,  that  the  best  mode  of 
giving  the  benefit  of  the  discovery  to  the  British 
mmier  would  bO)  for  a  committee  to  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  a  subscription  sufficient  to 
defray  Al.  Jaufiret's  expenses  to  this  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  his  making  experiments  before 
•ome  person  appointed  (or  the  occasion. 

That  an  agreement  should  be  entered  into  with 
M.  Jaufiret,  that  should  his  invention  answer  the 
description  given  of  it,  that  he  should  communi- 
^te  the  secret  by  which  he  effected  the  operation, 
for  a  sum  of  Qionev  previously  agreed  upon,  and 
.  tbAl  e:lpeiin»ents  should  be  made  with  the  manure 
uoder  difierent  circumstances,  as  to  soil,  &c.  toas- 
idKrtain  its  relative  value  with  regard  to  other  ma- 
Buresy  taking  all  things  into  consideration.  1 
bave  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  very  obedient  ser- 

▼8Ilt| 

HUMPHRBT  GIBBS, 

Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Smithfield  Club. 

PromeetUM  of  a  process  for  oUainins^  cheap  and 
valuable  Manure,  without  the  aid  of  Cattle,  in- 
vented  by  M.  Jauffret,  ofjlix, 

A  method  has  been  discovered  in  France,  of 
making  manure  as  it  may  be  wanted,  without  cat- 
tle, in  twelve  days,  and  with  great  economy,  as 
appears  from  a  report  made  to  the  committee  of 
the  Academy  of  Agricuhure  at  Paris,  by  M.  Cha- 
telain,its  secretary,' who,  with  JM.  Cailleau.  presi- 
dent ol  that  eommittee.  M.  de  la  Gerandiere,  pre- 
sident of  the  Academy  of  Agriculture  of  Blois,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Saint  Croix,  were  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  merits  of  M.  Jaufiret^s  invention. 

These  gentlemen  report  "that  by  a  cheap  wash 
or  lye,  the  ingredients  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
all  places^  and  which  every  cultivator  can  make  on 
his  own  land,  all  sorts  of  herbaceous  and  ligneous 
substances,  suoh  as  heather,  furze,  brambles,  and 
even  tlM  living  dogstooth,  can  be  put  into  a  state  of 
rapid  termeatation,  and  not  only  these  substances, 
but  even  earth  itself,  be  its  nature  what  it  may, 
can  be  converted  into  a  valuable  manure. 

'That  the  manure  produced  by  thip  new  system, 
is  quite  as  valuable  as  the  best  horse-litter;  its  ef- 
teets  are  visible  uDon  several  successive  crops,  and 
it  can  be  obtained  with  perfect  facility,  at  pleasure. 

"That  M.  Jauffret  supplied  the  committee  with 
VoL  VI— 9 


numerous  and  undeniable  proofs  of  experimental 
ranging  ovef  a  period  of  nine  years,  in  five  com- 
munes of  the  department  of  the  Bouches-du- 
Rhone,  in  which  trials  were  made  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale,  on  different  kinds  of  soils,  and  on  va- 
rious seedp,  plants,  and  trees.  The  success  of 
those  trials  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, as  has  been  attested,  1st,  by  the  Academy 
of  Aix,  (annual  public  session  1835,  at  38  and  fol- 
lowing pages  of  the  'Report');  2d,  by  the  circular  of 
the  prelect  of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone;  3d,  by  88 
certificates*  from  most  respectable  inhabitanu  and 
farmers  of  that  dep€u*tment,  founded  upon  repeat- 
ed experiments  made  b^  themselves;  and  4th,  l^ 
the  declaration  of  well-informed  proprietors  of  the 
department  of  Vaucluse,  who  for  years  have  atten- 
tively watched  the  trials  of  the  Jauffret  manure. 

"That  in  order  to  convince  themselves  more 
thoroughly  on  the  subject,  the  commiUee  wrote, 
unknown  to  M.  Jauffret,  to  some  individuals  who 
were  most  distinguished  by  their  agricultural  sci- 
ence, and  who  had  given  certificates  to  the  inven- 
tor, and  that  their  replies,  which  are  annexed  to 
the  report,  are  of  so  satisfactory  a  nature,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  the  committee  of 
the  importance  of  the  discovery.! 

*  A  printed  copy  of  these  certificates  may  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs  &  Co.,  seedsmen  and  nursery- 
men \o  the  Hon.  Board  of  Agriculture  of  England,  and 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Sweden,  comer  of  Half- 
Moon  street,  PicadiUy,  London. 

t  Mons.  Gauthier  de  Vanckse,  who  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  new  Atlas  of  Agriculture,  says,  (in  print  at  Mar- 
seilles, 1882)  "M.  Jauffret,  an  intelligent  fanner  and 
acquaintance  of  mine,  posassses  exclusively  the  val- 
uable power  of  converhng,  in  less  than  a  week,  all 
vegetable  substances,  whether  dry  or  not,  into  dung 
of  good  quality,  without  spreading  them  as  litter,  or 
even  submitting  them  to  the  tread  of  cattle.  The 
change  is  effected,  as  if  by  enchantment,  by  means  of 
a  lye,  with  which  he  sprinkles  the  straw,  herbs, 
leaves,  plants  of  all  kinds,  even  woodv  stalks  of  a  fin- 
ger's thfckness,  previously  dividing  them  to  a  certam 
extent  bv  a  very  ingenious  operation.  Such  is  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lye,  that  forty-eight  hours  after  the  mattera 
are  heaped,  their  fermentation  becomes,  as  it  were  vol- 
canic; volumes  of  smoke  announce  the  decomposition 
at  a  considerable  distance;  and  a  poor  and  spent  soil 
may,  without  delay,  receive,  in  the  form  of  an  excel- 
lent manure,  that  which  a  week  before  could  have 
done  nothing  towards  rescuing  it  fix)m  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion." 

Like  all  other  interesting  discoveries,  this  has  been 
the  subject  of  fierce  attack;  but  experience  has  vindi- 
cated the  inventor.  Following  the  example  of  many 
landed  proprietors,  I  determined  upon  maldng  trial  of 
this  important  manure,  and  I  declare  it  equal  to  that  of 
well-fed  horses.  M.  Jauffret  asserts  that  he  can  at 
pleasure  increase  the  dose,  and  even  confer  all  proper- 
ties required  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  whicfihe 
uses  it. 

One  single  horse-cart  load  of  straw,  or  other  dry 
material,  produces  more  than  two  of  ^rood  dung  Tiie 
inventor  charms  5  francs  (2s.  6d.)  for  each  cart  load  • 
probably,  to  Ihose  who  should  effect  the  operation 
themselves,  the  expense  would  be  diminished  by  one- 

The  advantages^  such  a  process  arc  incalculable. 
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**The  committee  enter  into  the  fbllowmg  details 
of  the  process: 

"By  means  of  a  catting  machine,  the  cost  of 
which  is  about  600  li-ancs  (£16),  and  which,  af- 
ter a  careful  examination,  appeared  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  three  men  and  a  horse  can  pre- 
pare 180  quintals,  or  7,200  kilograms  (about  seven 
tons  English)  of  manure  per  day,  and  the  machine 
is  easily  erected.  Ten  quintals  of  straw  produced 
40  quintals  of  manure;  this  is  effected  either  by  the 
addition  of  the  lye,  or  by  the  fermentation  dilating 
ihe  material  operated  on. 

"The  JauffVet  process  admits  oC  greater  econo- 
my as  to  labor;  for  the  wooden  cistern,  and  the  in- 
gredients of  which  the  lye  is  made,  may  be  car- 
ried to  the  field  which  is  to  be  manured,  and  the 
eompost  prepared  on  the  spot;  and  thus  the  car- 
riage of  the  vegetable  matter  from  the  field  to  the 
yard,  and  back  again  from  the  yard  to  the  field,  is 
saved;  the  escape  also  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  component  parts  of  manure, 
which  takes  place  during  removal,  is  thus  prevent- 
ed. The  inventor  asserts,  moreover,  that  he  can 
vary  the  degree  of  fermentation,  to  suit  the  defects 
or  qualities  of  different  soils;  and  as  he  can  raise 
the  heat  caused  by  the  fermentation  as  high  as  60 
fieaumer  (167  deg.  Farenheit)  his  process  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  destroying  the  germ  of  all 
noxious  herbs,  which  might  foul  the  land. 

"That  in  considering  this  process,  the  commit- 
tee were  struck  with  the  advantage  that  might 
arise  from  establishing  manufactories,  not  only  on 
large  farms,  but  near  towns  and  villages,  to  which 
every  cultivator  might  bring  his  refuse  vegetable 
matter  to  be  converted  into  manure.  The  cutting 
machine  might  be  worked  either  by  horse,  water, 
or  steam  power. 

"The  Jautfret  process  will  be  advantageous  not 
only  to  large  proprietors,  (by  whom  an  expense  of 
600  francs  (£15)  will  scarcely  be  felt,)  but  it  will 
be  more  important  anci  useful  to  small  farmers, 
who  can  cut  their  weeds  by  hand,  and  prepare  a 
quantity  as  perfect  qb  any  made  by  the  machine.* 
As  to  the  conversion  of  earth  into  manure,  any 
one  can  make  it  without  the  help  of  the  machine 
invented  by  M.  Jauffct,  and  the  manure  made 
from  eartK  by  this  new  process,  is  not  less  valua- 
ble than  the  compost.  Thus,  those  who  have  no 
eattle  to  feed  may  employ  all  their  fodder  for  ma- 
nure; others  can  render  available  weeds,  briers, 
dogstooth,  thistles,  &c.;  and  those  who  have  nei- 
ther straw,  fodder,  nor  weeds,  can  convert  earth 
into  manure;  so  that  no  discovery  was  ever  more 
capable  of  easy  or  general  application.  The  Jauf- 
fret  process  tends  to  supply  agriculturists  with  new 
and  powerful  means  of  increasing  their  wealth,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  poor-land  farmers,  who 
usually  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufiiciency  of 
manure." 


*  Mons.  Jauffret  states,  the  machine  necessary  for 
a  small  farmer  is  only  a  barrel  and  a  pail,  and  which 
can  be  carried  with  ease  from  one  part  of  the  farm  to 
tile  other.  It  is  set  to  work  in  the  open  air,  wherever 
materials  happen  to  be;  thus  the  fields  that  are  so  dis- 
tant at  to  be  seldom  manured,  may  by  this  manure  be 
reudered  hi^y  productive.  The  mixture  is  made 
without  fire,  and  every  thing  concurs  to  render  it  eco- 
nomical. 


From  Uie  BritiBli  Farmer'B  MagaziQe. 

MODE  AND  EFFECT  OF  EMPL0YIN6  BONE  MA- 
NURE. 

» 

£y  C.  W.  Johnson,  Esq, 

I  proceed  to  notice  the  effects  and  modes  of  ap- 
plying bones  as  a  fertilizer,  either  whole,  broken, 
or  in  the  state  of  powder. 

The  Doncaster  Agricultural  Association  long 
since  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  use  of 
bones  as  a  manure,  and  they  have  made  a  very 
valuable  report,  lo  which  I  have  before  alluded,, 
of  the  result  of  their  enquiries,  in  which  they 
say  :— 

"  The  returns  received  by  the  association,  sa- 
tisfactorily establish  the  great  value  of  bones  as  a 
manure;  our  correspondents,  with  only  two  excep- 
tions, all  concur  in  stating  them  to  be  a  highly 
valuable  manure,  and  on  light  soils,  superior  to 
farm-yard  dung,  and  other  manures. 

"In  copying  the  language  of  one  of  them,  in 
reference  to  dry  sandy  soils,  we  express  the  opin- 
ions repeated  in  a  far  greater  number. 

"  I  consider  bone  tillage  one  of  the  most  useful 
manures,  which  has  ever  been  discovered  for  the 
farmer's  benefit.  The  lightness  of  carriage— its 
suitableness  for  the  drill,  and  its  general  fertilizmg 
properties,  render  it  peculialy  valuable  in  those 
parts  where  distance  from  towns  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  procure  manures  of  a  heavier  and  more 
bulky  description."  For,  as  stated  by  another 
farmer,  "the  carting  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  loads  per 
acre,  is  no  trifling  expense.  The  use  of  bones 
diminishes  labor  at  a  season  of  the  year  yvhen 
time  is  of  the  first  importance;  for  ooe- wagon 
load,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  of  smadl 
drill  bone  dust,  is  equal  to  forty  or  fifiv  loads  of 
fold  manure.  Upon  very  thin  sandy  land,  its  value 
is  not  to  be  estimated;  it  not  only  i^  foond  to  benefit 
the  particular  crop  to  which  it  is  applied,  but  ex- 
tends through  the  whole  course  of  crops." 

The  report  adds,  that  bones  have  been  found 
highly  beneficial  on  the  limestone  soils  near  Don- 
caster  ;  on  peaty  soils,  and  on  light  loams ;  but 
on  heavy  soils,  and  on  clay,  they  produce  no 
benefit. 

The  mode  of  applying  them  is,  either  sowing 
by  broad-cast,  or  by  the  drill,  either  by  themselves, 
or  previously  mixed  with  earth  and  fermented. 
Bones  which  have  been  thus  fermented,  are  de- 
cidedly superior  to  those  which  have  not  done  so. 

The  quantity  applied  per  acre  is  about  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  bone  dust,  and  forty  bushels  of 
large  broken  bones.  The  dust  is  best  for  immedi- 
ate profit;  the  broken  half-inch  bones  for  more  con- 
tinued improvement.  Mr.  Birk,  says,  "if  i  were 
to  till  for  early  profit,  1  would  use  bones  powdered 
as  small  as  saw-dust.  If  1  wished  to  keep  my 
land  in  good  heart,  I  would  use  principally  half- 
inch  bones;  and  in  breaking  these  I  should  prefer 
some  remaining  considerably  larger." 

The  reason  for  this  is  very  obvious ;  the  larger 
the  pieces  of  bone,  the  more  gradually  will  a  given 
bulk  dissolve  in  the  soil. 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  application  of  bones  in 
Yorkshire.  In  Middlesex,  the  practice  is  scarce- 
ly different,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  answers  to 
some  questions  I  received  from  a  very  intelligent 
correspondent,  Mr.  John  Rayner,  of  Oxbridge,  in 
November,  1883. 
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I.  On  what  descnption  of  soil  is  bone-dust  em- 
ployed with  the  greatest  advantage  7  On  light 
dry  Boils. 

II.  Thequaniitv  per  acre?  From  twenty  to 
twenty- five  bushels. 

III.  How  long  has  its  ejects  been  observed  to 
JoBf?  This  question  requires  a  more  lengthened 
reply.  The  good  effects  of  bones  as  a  manure, 
have  been  acknowledged  by  many  agrieulturists 
for  a  number  of  years;  but  as  farmers,  generally 
speaking,  are  men  who  are  not  fond  of  trouble, 
and  as  there  was  great  difficulty  in  breaking  bones 
in  mifficiently  small  pieces,  to  prevent  do^x^,  &c. 
from  running  away  with  them,  we  can  onf  v  in  a 
itvr  instance  trace  out  their  good  effect.  Tfjere  is 
a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  of  Watford,  who 
dressed  his  land  with  whole  bones,  some  twenty 
years  since,  (at  a  period  when  you  could  obtain 
them  fiom  London  for  fetching)  and  he  decEiares 
that  to  this  day,  to  use  his  own  expression,  'nhe 
land  has  never  forgotten  them."  Although  the 
first  season  or  so  he  found  but  little  benefit;  thi^i  I 
attribute  to  the  bones  being  so  large,  the  grouiod 
«outd  not  80  soon  act  upon  them.  The  bone  duet 
i%  supposed  to  last  but  one  season;  the  larger  siztvs 
of  half-inch  and  inch,  are  supposed  two  or  thre^ 
years,  and  are  always  seen  to  most  advantag() 
afier  the  first  season. 

IV.  What  is  the  ex|)ense'?  The  dust  is  2».  Zd. 
per  bushel — the  hulf-inch  2«. — the  inch  Is.  9d. 

V.  What  is  the  season,  and  on  what  crops  is  it 
generally  applied?  The  turnip  season,  fione 
manure  shows  itself  to  more  advantage  on  this 
crop  than  on  any  other,  his  drilled  with  a  drill 
made  on  purpose,  with  the  turnip  ^eed:  the  period 
is  from  May  to  July.  Bone  dust  is  also  used  with 
great  advantage  on  grass  lands  sown  broad-cast. 

In  the  valuable  and  long-continued  experiments 
of  Mr.  Robert  Turner,  of  Tring,  in  Hertfordshire, 
the  use  of  bone  manure  has  been  most  decidedly 
successful. 

The  soil  on  which  these  experiments  were  made, 
hitherto  a  common,  producing  only  furze,  is  san- 
dv,  with  a  substratum  of  clay,  and  then  chalk. 
He  began  the  use  of  bone  manure  in  1831,  on  this 
land,  and  has  continued  its  employment  for  the  last 
four  year*  on  a  very  bold  scale,  and  with  unvaried 
success.  The  quantity  generally  applied  was  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  of  the  des- 
criptieo  of  half-inch  and  dust,  and  the  bones  were 
invariably  applied  to  the  turnip  crop. 

The  bones  aoe  drilled  with  the  seed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eighteen  inches,  and  the  turnips  are  al- 
ways horse- hoed. 

The  year  1831  was  a  very  good  season  for  this 
«rop  generally.  The  turnips  manured  with  bone 
dust,  like  most  others  in  the  district,  were  very  lux- 
uriant. About  2,000  bushels  of  bone  manure  be- 
ing this  year  employed  by  Mr.  Turner. 

In  1832,  the  turnips  were  in  general  a  very  bad 

eant,  the  fly   committing  general    devastation, 
lany  cultivators  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tring, 
unsuccessfully  sowed  four  or  five  times. 

On  the  turnip  land  of  M  r.  Turner,  seventy-four 
acres  were  manured  with  bones.  The  effect,  with 
the  exception  of  the  very  last  sown  four  acres, 
was  again  most  excellent;  the  crop  being  very 
heavy,  and  that  two  on  land  now  first  cultivated; 
and  there  was  in  no  case  any  necessity  to  repeat 
the  sowing.  The  turnips  were  a  much  better 
crop  than  in  1831. 


In  1833,  the  turnip  crops  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Tring,  were  a  very  partial  crop. 

On  the  farm  of  AJr.  Turner,  about  fifty  acres 
were  manured  with  bones.  The  effect,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  last  sown  turnips,  was 
very  satisfactory;  the  crop  very  heavy. 

These  experiments  the  cultivator  will  deem  of 
the  very  fii^t  importance;  the  soil  was  not  ma- 
nured with  any  other  fertilizer,  except  bones;  and 
in  drilling  every  now  and  then,  for  the  driirt 
breadth,  the  bones  were  omitted. 

On  these  breadths  of  land  not  boned,  the  failure 
of  the  turnips  was  general  and  complete;  they 
vegetated  it  is  true,  and  came  up;  but  they  were 
wretchedly  small,  and  of  no  use  whatever. 

The  turnips  being  fed  ofiT,  and  the  sheep  folded 
on  the  soil,  without  anv  distinction  being  made 
between  boned  and  unboned  land,  the  compara- 
tive experiments  upon  the  succeeding  crop  were 
rendered  uncertain. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Turner  boned  about  eighty  acres 
of  turnips  with  the  best  success,  and  with  the 
exception  of  some  destroyed  by  the  wire  worm, 
had  a  very  excellent  crop. 

In  183^,  on  nearly  an  equal  extent  of  land,  not- 
withstanding the  extrune  dryness  of  the  season, 
M  r.  Turner  had  again  on  his  turnips  manured  with 
bones,  a  very  excellent  plant,  and  never  did  thi» 
crop  promise  better  than  this  season,  on  (he  lands 
of  Tring. 

The  caterpillars  which  devastated  the  clialk  dis- 
•Iricts  of  England,  did  not,  however,  omit  this  pa- 
I  ish;  their  ravages  were  dreadful  and  complete. 

And  had  not  Mr.  Turner  made  a  most  success- 
fi  \  attack  upon  them  by  a  detachment  of  six  hun- 
drtd  and  filly  ducks,  procured  especially  for  this 
pu  rpose,  who  devoured  the  black  caterpillars  with 
ilTc  wt  voracity,  his  turnip  crop  would  have  been  ut- 
lerl  7  destroyed.  By  their  industry,  however, 
twe.ity-five  acres  of  turnips  were  cleared  of  the 
vert)  \in,  and  saved  fro m#est ruction. 

At  another  farm  held  by  the  same  gentleman, 
at  El'lesborough,  by  the  assistance  of  the  same 
ducks,  who  were  transported  there  in  carts  for  that 
expre.^  p  purpose,  saved  about  eight  or  nine  acres 
of  turn  ips  from  the  caterpillars;  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  i.  f  the  importance  of  the  services  rendered  by 
these  hi. ?ds.  He  informs  me  that  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary .vo  give  them  a  quantity  of  com  while  they 
were  thu  p  employed  in  cleaning  the  turnips. 

The  BO  il  of  the  Ellesborough  farm,  on  which 
the  bones  were  tried  for  the  first  tin>e  in  183d, 
with  comtolete  success,  is  called  white  land,  and 
was  in  a  v  ery  poor  state  of  cultivation.  The  ex- 
periment \<  'as  entirely  successful,  and  the  turnips 
(iromised  to  be  very  good  indeed;  those  that  were 
tiaved  from  the  caterpillars,  being  for  the  season 
very  excellenct. 

This  soil,  called  white  by  the  farroars,  is  pro- 
bably a  mixtture  of  clay  and  sand;  it  becomes 
very  dry  and  Ic'ose  in  dry  weather,  but  is  described 
as  "sticky"  in  \  vet  periods. 

Mr.  Turner  possesses  a  capital  bone  mill,  work- 
ed by  four  bourses,  in  which  he  crushes  all  the 
bones  employeq  in  his  farm.  He  pays  for  the 
coarse  21.  ISs.  \)er  ton,  and  fetches  them  fifteen 
miles;  a  ton  of  hemes  producing  of  half-inch  and 
dust  about  thirty  to  thirty -four  bushels  of  bone 
manure. 

Thp  cost  of  the  mill,  with  ll?e  substantial  shed 
I  which  covers  the  i^iachinery^  h^rse-paih,  &c.  was 
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about  £300,  and  it  has  been  rendered  available 
by  Mr.  Turner  for  Beveral  other  purposes,  such 
as  chafT-cutting,  thrashing,  &c.,  by  which  the  ag- 
gregate expense  is  materially  lessened,  and  a 
very  considerable  annual  saving  effected. 

for  the  last  two  years  Mr.  Turner  has  drilled 
with  his  crushed  bones,  an  equal  quantity  per 
acre,  of  sheep-dung,  collected  for  the  express  pur- 
pose, at  an  expense  of  2^6,  per  bushel,  paid  to  the 
collectors;  this  he  prepares  in  the  winter,  by  laving 
the  bone  dust  in  alternate  layers  with  the  sneep 
dung,  and  suffering  ihera  to  remain  terroenting 
«ome  months  until  the  turnip  sowing.  By  this 
plan,  by  the  fermentation  of  the  mass,  the  two 
manures  are  thoroughly  incorporated,  and  he  con- 
siders that  thirty-five  bushels  of  the  mxture,  are 
Hilly  equal  in  effect  to  twenty-five  bushels  of  the 
bones.  So  that,  allowing  Ss.  6d.  per  acre  for  the 
/expense  of  collecting  the  sheep  dung,  there  will 
be  a  clear  saving  of  128.  6d,  per  acre  in  bones, 
valuing  these  at  2s.  per  bushel. 

The  mixed  bones  and  sheep  d^ing  is  invariably 
drilled  in  with  the  turnip  seed. 

The  practical  farmer  will  hardly  need  any  bet- 
ter testimony  of  the  important  value  of  crushed 
bones,  than  these  extensive  and  long  continued 
experiments  of  Mr.  Turner. 

They  are  not  open  to  the  common  objection  to 
experimental  attempts,  that  they  are  carried  on  in 
far  too  limited  a  manner,  and  for  much  too  short 
a  period,  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  form  from 
fhem  a  satisfactory  conclusion;  for  he  has  annu- 
ally manored  with  them  scores  of  acres  of  turnip 
land,  and  that  too  in  seasons  which  have  afforded 
liim,  from  the  adverse  price  of  agricultural  pR>- 
duce;  but  little  encouraceroent  to  lay  out  money 
on  any  fertilizer  of  a  douotful  value. 

1  earnestly,  therefore,  commend  these  ioiportant 
experiments  to  the  attention  of  the  practical  far- 
caer,  as  being  fraught  witb  information  of  the  most 
interesting  nature,  especially  to  those  who  ha^e  to 
^contend  with  the  poor,  fiffht,  upland  soils;  lands 
which  are  now  with  difficulty  retained  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

In  the  year  1881,  on  a  thin  chalky  soil,  in  the 
iDei^boraood  of  Amesbury^  in  Wiltshire,  Mr.  De- 
▼enish  employed  bone  manure  of  the  quafity  call- 
ed-''fine,''  dcilled  at  the  rate  of  twenty-fbor  bush- 
.els  per  acre,  iwith  the  turnip  seed,  on  a  portion  of 
a  field  of  about  ten  acres. 

Part  of  the  same  field  was  manured  with  spit 
dang,  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  tons  per  acre, 
and  another  portion  of  the  same'  field  remained 
without  any  •manure. 

The  Swedish  turnips  produced  on  the  boned 
.■oil,  were  of  four  times  the  value  of  those  grown 
•upon  the  land  manured  with  spit  manure.  Those 
. crown  on  the  eoil  without  any  manure,  were 
.deemed  scarcely  worth  hoeing. 

Bone  manure  presents  to  the  cottager  or  culti- 
▼ator  of  small  plots  of  poor  ground,  as  binder  the 
allotment  system,  a  ready  and  cheap  mode  of  per- 
manently improving  his  land. 

It  would  be  well  perhaps,  in  eome  instances,  if 
the  maoagera  under  such  an  excellent  system, 
were  to  apply  the  manure  for  the  holder,  and  that 
too,  if  my  even  thought  it  necessary  in  conse- 
quence, to  add  to  the  amount  of  the  rent 

As  a  manure  for  plantations  of  trees,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  experiments  with  bones;  I  should 
however,  strongly  recomquepd  their  use  for  orna- 


mental plots;  but  in  a  roughly  broken  state.  A* 
considerable  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  is  con' 
tained  in  all  timber  trees.  There  is  no  manure  of 
a  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  which  re- 
mains so  long  in  the  soil  as  bones. 

As  a  manure  for  fiower  roots,  the  turning  and 
clippings  of  bones,  the  refuse  of  the  Birmingham 
cutlers,  have  long  been  employed  with  the  best 
results  by  my  friend  Maund  of  Bromsgrove,  the 
talented  author  of  *The  Botanic  Garden." 

Not  only  dues  he  find  their  use  increase  the  lux- 
uriance of  the  plant,  and  the  beauty  of  its  co- 
lors, but  there  is  in  the  application  of  this  powder 
an  elegance  and  cleanliness  which  cannot  fail  of 
recommending  its  introduction  into  the  flower  gar- 
den, and  the  conservatory. 

Such  have  been  some  of  the  successful  uses  fa 
which  bones  have  been  employed.  The  turnip 
crop  has  been  the  more  generally  experimented 
upon  from  the  general  difficulty  of  finding  fbr  thia 
invaluabia  crop  a  sufficient  supply  of  manure. 

And  with  regard  to  other  crops,  the  care  and  la- 
h$T  required  for  trying  with  sufficient  accuracy  a 
cumparative  agricultural  experiment,  rouist  account 
for  many  discordant  statements.  Upon  grass  laad» 
kowever,  it  has  been  employed  with  very  gencr 
ral  success;  but  fbr  the  turnip,  on  poor  light  soils, 
.it  seems  of  the  greatest  and  most  undoubted  value. 
'It  not  only  promotestheluxunanceof  the  plant;  but 
there  is  a  very  great  probability  that  the  gaseoue 
matters  evolvcS  by  the  crushed  and  putrifyin^ 
bone,  and  the  vigor  it  imparts  to  the  crop,  affora 
the  young  turnip  plants  very  considerable  protec- 
tion from  the  ravages  of  the  fly;  at  least  many 
farmers  consider  this  as  one  of  its  valuable  pro- 
perties. 

The  complete  manner  in  which  the  roots  of  the 
young  turnips  envelope  the  pieces  of  crushed  bono 
with  which  they  are  drilled,  shows  the  attractive 
nature  of  this  manure,  and  how  nourishing  it  is  to 
the  turnip. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  observations  without 
professing  my  readiness  to  assist  in  any  experi- 
ments, and  answer  any  questions  which  may  pro- 
mote a  cause  now  proceeding  so  successfully. 
The  consumption  of  bones  has  already  rendered 
it  necessary  to  import  them  from  foreign  countries; 
and  it  yet  remains  to  be  proved,  whether  the  fos- 
sil phosphate  of  lime  will  not  be  neariy  as  power- 
ful a  fertilizer  as  the  crushed  or  powdered  bonee 
usually  employed. 

General  directions, — The  crushed  bones  have 
been  invariably  found  more  immediately  benefi- 
cial as  a  fertilizer,  when  suffered  to  remain  previ- 
ously for  some  weeks,  mixed  with  earth  in  heaps, 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  By  be- 
ing thus  fermented  and  dissolved,  they  are  neces- 
sarily more  speedily  serviceable  as  food  to  the 
plants  to  which  they  are  applied;  and  this  obser- 
vation more  especially  relates  to  the  oat,  barley, 
and  other  spring  corn,  since  these  do  not  remain 
on  the  ground  tor  so  long  a  period  as  other  agri- 
culturalcrops.  The  proportion  is  fifhr  bushels  of 
bones,  with  five  loads  of  earth  or  clay;  or  forty 
bushels  to  five  loads  of  common  dung. 

For  wheat  and  pasture  lands,  the  previous  fer- 
mentation of  the  bones  is,  for  this  season,  not  so 
essential  to  the  production  of^  immediate  benefit. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  aiiy  general  directions 
fbr  the  quantity  of  bones  to  be  applied  per  acre, 
since  soiL  situation,  and  climate,  «aust  all  be  taken 
into  the  farmer's  consideration. 
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The  following  facts,  however,  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  numerous  experiments,  at  some  of  which 
1  haveperBonally  assisted. 

I.  That  crushed  bones  remain  in  the  soil,  for  a 
length  of  time  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
pieoes;  the  dust  producing  the  most  immediate  ef- 
lect,  the  larger  pieces  continuing  to  show  the  long- 
est advantage.  On  arable  land  their  good  effects 
continue  for  four  years;  on  pasture  land  for  eight. 

II.  On  turnips,  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  the 
quunlity  has  been  from  twenty- five  to  thirty  bush- 
els, per  acre;  on  pasture  land,  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  bushels  of  bone  AuM,  early  in  the  spring. 

III.  The  best  mode  of  application  is  by  the  drill, 
with  the  seed  corn. 

IV.  The  bones  should,  when  first  used,  be  al- 
ways applied,  for  the  sake  of  correct  information, 
in  varying  quantities  per  acre;  and  on  no  account, 


ature,  the  worms  have  less  vitality  than  those 
kept  4  or  5*  higher,  they  have  a  different  sensibil- 
ity from  the  others.  B.  says  he  fkas  drawn  tho 
source  of  his  information  from  **Du  Halde,"  and 
recommends  translating  all  Chinese  virorks  on  the 
silkworm. 

In  England^  I  observe  they  hav^  invented  a 
machine  to  work  by  steam  for  making  silk,  where- 
by a  girl  can  do  as  much  work  as  two  men  for- 
merly, and  the  space  occupied  by  the  machine  not 
as  great  as  before. 

A  medicinal  spring  bar  been  discovered  near 
Vicenza,  the  use  of  which  alone  disRolvea  the 
stone  in  the  bladder.  A  man  of  70  ye«r»  old  hsui 
been  cured  by  drinking  it,  the  stone  passing  off  m 
small  particles.  As  you  keep  leeches  (I  believe> 
for  your  information,  it  is  found  out  that  two  or 
three  ounces  of  "animal  charcoal,"  powdered,  ia 


shoald  tt^  farmer  omit  to  leave,  by  comparison,  a   water,  kept  a  dozen  leaches  a  year.    The  powder 
fiiir  portion  of  the  field,  without  any  manure.  must  be  washed  two  or  three  times  in  boiling 

water  previously  to  being  added  to  the  water,  in 
order  to  disengaf^  it  of  the  sulphuric  acid  the  coal 
contains.  By  disgorging  them  in  a  little  marine 
salt,  and  put  again  into  water,  in  two  or  three 
days  they  are  equal  to  those  never  used  before. 

M.  Vilmoren  has  made  trial  of  a  species  of 
wheat  from  New  Trinity,  which  is  said  to  ripen 
in  70  days,  and  to  give  several  crops.  V — thmks 
unfavorably  of  it.  I  will  obtain  some  seed  for  our 
friend  Benjamin,  if  he  is  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
The  beet  root  occupies  France  very  much.  V 
shall  myself  engage  in  its  culture.  A  hectare 
(2,632  toises  square  o^  6  feet)  yields  from  2100  to 
60(X)  lbs.  more  than  the  same  lands  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  as  much  as  th«  lands  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  cost  at  present  is  50  fi*anc«  to  work 
ii,  and  it  may  be  made  for  30  francs  the  100  lbs. 
In  retail,  at  present,  we  pay  20  cts.  a  pound  for 
the  best.  The  government  wishes  to  encourage 
the  West  India  sugars  by  Ia3nng  a  duty  on  their 
industry  at  home  (taxing  it  two  cents  the  pound.) 
I  hope  this  will  not  succeed,  for  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  cultivation  of  btet  root,  lands  have 
risen  40,  60,  80  and  100  francs  the  hectare*— 200,- 
000  men  employed  in  its  cultbre,  &c.,  18,000  hec- 
tares planted,  and  a  capita!  of  100  millions  of 
francs  en^pged  in  it ! !  This  speaks  volumes.  I 
recollect  in  1815,  when  Na|K>leon  introduced  its 
culture,  a  caricature  was  shown  of  the  young 
king  of^  Rome,  with  a  beet  root  in  his  mouth,  cry- 
ing out,  "Pa/Mi  dit  que  c'eat  du  sucreP^  (Papa 
says  'tis  sugar!) 

It  is  worth V  of  remark,  that  provisions  and  p'x>- 
perty  generally  on  the  continent  have  risen  50  per 
cent. ! !  My  friend  Steinroetz  at  Mannheim,  says, 
moiiey  cannot  command  more  than  3  per  cent., 
and  with  difficulty  4  per  cent  on  mortgages. 

I  recollect  seeing  at  tl^e  bank  a  sample  of. 
^^Phormium  Tenax^'*  manufactured.  Michaux 
persists  in  sa^ng  we  ought  to  encourage  the 
planting  of  this  plant.  At  **Pont  St.'  Remy"  a 
manufactory  is  established.  Its  virtues  are,  the 
quality  is  better  than  flax,  and  it  may  be  immersed 
in  water  5  to  7  months  withou  injury;  for  cables, 
nets,  &c.;  of  course  it  is  valuable.  The  ^^LmiTv» 
Camphord*^  will  no  doubt  succeed  with  us. 

meals.  The  same  as  in  drinking— dnnk  slowly  and 
little  at  a  time,  and  often,  satisfies  the  ttiirst,  as  you 
know,  better  than   swallowing   tamblers-full   at    a 


AGRICULTURB,  &C.  IN  FRANCE. 

pThe  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived bv  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson  of  this  city,  from 
our  late  iellow-citizen,  J.  H.  Mey,  esq.,  and  fur- 
nished for  publication  in  the  'Sonthem  Agricaltn- 
rist'— j:U.  So.  jfgr.] 

^Parisj  (Frmce)  16th  Sept  1837. 

My  Dear  Sir — The  "j^cademk  de  Sciencea^^ 
arouses  'me  much  in  their  sittings.  A  subject 
which  may  interest  you  I  will  state:  Dr.  Arago 
asserts,  they  have  dug  an  Artesian  well  1050  feet 
here  without  finding  water;  a  thick  clay  (coat  of) 
prevented  them  from  perforating  deeper,  but  he 
nopes  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  to  come  to 
water  hot  enough  to  heat  apartments,  baths,  &c. ; 
that  heat  increases  as  we  aescend,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain depth,  eveiy  thing  is  in  fusion. 

9Uk  worms, — This  is  a  subject  of  deep  con- 
.cere  to  our  country.  Prince  and  others  have 
.propa|nited  and  recommended  the  '^morus  roulti- 
-cauliB^  «B  the  best  subject  for  that  purpose — do 
all  you  can  Xo  destroy  this  opinion.  Noisette, 
who  has  studied  the  "motps"  more  than  others, 
4elts  me  there  is  none  equsd  to  the  common  white 
fnorM  alba)  that  the  mprus  multicaulis,  aflerfbur 
•r  five  years,  dies  or  vegetaie8.()adly.  I'his  is  ex- 
pefience^-profit  by  it. 

Id  Pads,  the  culture  of  the  coulberrv  is  progress- 
ing rapidly.  France  consumes  and  expo^  81 
mulions  of  silk.  36  to  40  thousand  millions  are 
imported  from  Italy,  and  they  are  pretty  certain 
it  will  succeed  here. 

M.  Beaavais,  who  has  studied  the  silk  worm 
for  ten  years,  asserts  that  he  is  certain  of  his 
method  being  the  best,  which  is  to  keep  them  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  18^  (Reaumur),  multiply 

Stl  and  add  32,  to  make  Fahrenheit'6=72^'*^. 
is  process  is  reduced  to  this: — 1st,  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  pure  and  fresh  air  constantly;  2nd,  to  a 
constant  dampness  of  90^^  of  Desaussure's  Hy- 
grometer; 3d,  to  slight  repasts,  as  many  as  48  the 
Ist.  86  the  2nd,  24  the  3(1,  and  12  repasts  the  rest 
of  their  education,  that  is  18  days,  making  in  all 
124  repasts;  in  this  way  they  consume  lees  leaves 
than  at  18  to  2(r  with  180.*    At  the  last  temper- 


<«• 


This  idea  is  no  doubt  good.    Like  children —  draught! 
often  and  little  at  a  time  is  better  for  them  than  heavy  *     *  About  2  3*6th8  acres,  our  measure. 
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M.  Bonnet,  of  "Boulogne  surnier,"  produced 
two  crops  of  potatoes  in  llie  year;  the  middle  of 
July  he  dug  up  the  roots,  and  planted  them  six 
inches  deep,  trimming  the  tops  to  8  mchcB.  In 
the  day  they  were  covered,  and  watered  in  the 
evening.  In  three  days  they  became  stronof  and 
looked  fresh;  by  hillin<i  them  afterwards,  he  had 
by  the  middle  of  October  a  second  crop  of  10  to 
16  potatoes  to  each  plant,  better  in  quality  than 
the  first  crop. 

The  crop  of  wines  generally  this  year,  will  not 
be  better  than  1835,  accordinfij  to  present  appear- 
ances. The  weather  has  set  in  rainy,  and  already 
8f)ecuIation8  are  made,  fearinn  injurv  may  be  sus- 
tained by  the  present  crop.  The  ^'Raisin,"  which 
gives  the  Champagne  brandy,  looks  well,  and  m- 
dicates  an  excellent  one,  and  the  quality  also  ex- 
cellent. 

The  nnt  grass  is  a  pest  with  you.  May  it  not 
contain  a  tanning  principle]  It  is  astringent; 
draw  the  attention  of  some  able  chemist  to  the 
subject 

From  the  British  Formeis'Masazine. 
HOLKHAM   ANNUAL    CATTLK  SALB. 

Exhibitions  of  fat  stock,  be  they  of  bullocks, 
sheep  or  swine,  merely  considered  as  so  many  ve- 
hicles for  the  manufacture  of  suet,  tallow,  or  ba- 
con, have  never  been  greatly  to  our  taste;  and  for 
fthoice,  we  would  at  any  time  prefer  a  vein  of  one 
inch  of  fat  upon  the  ribs,  to  more.  We  shall 
doubtless  be  regarded  as  mere  Goths  n)r  holding 
these  our  heretical  o^nions;  but  "such  is  our  fate," 
and  we  must  even  put  up  with  the  obloquy  at- 
tached to  our  unpopular  notions  of  meat,  meet  lor 
home  consumption,  rtther  than  bolt  the  bons  bou- 
jches  of  our  worthy  friends,  the  patrons  of  the  new 
Leicester  pigs,  that  have  made  beasts  of  them- 
selves, or  any  other  orccicjtses  morceaux  of  the 
oleaginous,  porpoise-like  breeds  of  our  acquaint- 
ance. So  far  do  we  earry  this  our  feeling,  that, 
fond  as  we  are  of  muiic,  we  never  could  wholly 
divest  ourselves  of  prejudice  even  against  the  first 
and  finest  of  our  modern  vocalists,  solely  because 
she  is  Grisij  nor  would  any  consideration  tempt 
ue  to  select  a  rib  of  the  unctuous  name  of  Fatima. 

However,  joking  f^art,  we  are  not  insensible  to 
the  value  of  specimens  of  early  maturity  in  quad- 
rvpeds,  mind;  and  we  hold  that  a  disposition  to 
fatten,  by  cattle  or  iheep  when  youn^,  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  one  of  the  first  qualificaiions  in  the 
eye  of  a  farmer;  nor  are  we  by  any  means  incon- 
sistent in  asserting,  that  without  attention  to  this 
particular,  the  toil  and  trouble  of  the  breeder  are 
thrown  away.  U  is  the  abuse,  not  the  judicious 
use  of  this  quality,  at  which  we  have  been  point- 
ing; for  though  there  arc  some  animals  which  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  fatten;  yet  there  are  others, 
which,  by  dint  of  stuffing  and  cramming,  may, 
even  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilful  feeder,  be  made 
to  appear  better  than  they  really  are;  for  fat,  like 
chanty,  covereth  g  multitude  of  faults.  I  would 
instance  the  comnun  breed  of  pigs  in  this  county. 
They  will  get  as  ki  as  most  others  of  their  spe- 
cidb;  but  it  is  all  fat  The  bacon  is  very  fair,  to 
outward  appearance,  but  what  is  the  substratum? 
It  is  deficient  in  flesh;  without  a  due  proportion  of 
which,  the  main  ingredient  of  a  perfect  animal  is. 
wanting.  A  layer  of  bacon,  more  or  less  thick,  is 
laid  on  to  bare  bones,  or  little  better;  whereas  a 


Berkshire  pig,  to  all  appearance  not  half  so  well 
made  up,  is  infinitely  superior  in  point  of  quahty, 
because  it  combines  a  flill  and  fair  quantum  of 
meat,  on  which  to  apply  any  reasonable  share  of 
fat.  There  i»  a  c^ood  and  solid  foundation  to  be- 
s'm  upon.  A  tiiend  of  ours  once  took  the  pains  to 
illustrate,  by  experiment,  the  deceptive  nature  of 
this  spvriaus  coatmg  of  fat,  for  so  it  may  not  im- 
properly be  termed.  We  admit  that  this  iflustra- 
tion  of  his  is  somewhat  overstrained;  still,  it  fur- 
nishes an  useful  hint  as  to  the  propriety  of  due  at- 
tention to  lean  as  well  as  fat;  and,  at  ail  events, 
proves  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  "all  is  not  gold- 
that  glitters."  He  fatted  a  pig  on  oil-cake  alone. 
The  animal,  to  all  appearance,  did  well — in  my 
friend'b  own  words,  -^got  fat  in  no  time;"  and  very 
fat,  too — but  what  sort  of  lat  was  it?  You  shaft 
bear.  On  being  exposed  to  the  fire,  it  melted 
away,  leaving  nothing  but  sheer  grease!  And 
yet,  when  living,  he  was  thought  "a  very  pretty 


pig"  by  all  the  neighbors! 

The  North  Devons  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
13th,  at  Holkham,  (the  particulars  of  which  we 
shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  detail,)  were  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  quality  of  meat,  and  symmetry  of 
form;  and  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  what  may  be 
done  wUh  good  blood  in  skilful  and  intelligent 
hands.  Four  bullocks  of  this  very  handsome 
breed,  three  years'  old  off,  were  justly  extolled  as 
perfect  pictures,  and  fetched  X36  each.  Several 
others  averaged  X84  each. 

The  two-shear  Down  wethers  (splendid  speci- 
mens of  that  truly  valuable  breed  of  sheep)  fetch- 
ed as  high  as  £4  Ss.;  and  the  shearlings  oC  the 
same  breed  £3.  6s.  Twenty  pigs  attracted  great 
attention,  and  sold  for  £5  fis.  8^.  each.  On  the 
whole,  It  must  have  been  highly  satisfactory  to 
the  noble  and  venerable  Earl  of  Leicester,*  to  sec 
his  labors  so  well  appreciated  by  the  many  excel- 

*  It  may  not  be  superfluous  information  to  most 
American  readers,  to  say  that  this  is  the  tifle,  or 
nick-name  undei  which  the  illustrious  name  of 
Coke  is  now  disguised  and  hidden.  The  Norfolk  far- 
mer, Thomas  William  Coke — whose  great  agricultu- 
ral improvements,  and  lalvjrs,  were  as  valuable  to  bis 
country  as  profitable  to  himself,  and  whose  well-earaed 
fame  had  extended  as  far  as  agriculture  was  prized, 
and  whose  name  belonged  to  the  whole  world — refused^ 
when  it  was  oflered  at  a  former  time,  to  permit  his 
name  to  be  exchanged  for  an  ea,rs  title.  But  recent- 
ly, whether  from  uxoriousness,  or  the  commencing 
imbecility  of  old  age,  be  has  yielded  his  consent,  and 
henceforth  will  be  comparatively  scarcely  recognized 
as  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  As  he  has  consented  to  be 
thus  degraded,  and  to  forfeit  the  proud  name  for  whicb 
he  had  acquired  more  true  honor  and  respect,  than 
can  be  justly  claimed  for  any  other  now  borne  by 
living  man,  it  would  have  been  better  than  an  un- 
meaning, though  ancient  title,  if  he  had  assumed  one 
having  reference  to  the  labors  of  his  long  and  useful  life» 
and  the  grounds  of  his  great  public  services  and  fame. 
Thus,  it  would  have  been  somewhat  less  degrading  to 
Mr.  Coke,  if,  instead  of  the  earidom  of  Leicester,  he 
had  received  the  title  of  "Earl  of  Turnips,"  or  "Duke 
(Dux)  of  South-Down  Sheep,"  or  even  the  lesser  dig- 
nity of  "Baron  of  Red  Clover."— Ed.  Far.  Reg. 
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lent  jud^efi,  poroe  from  a  considerable  distance, 
who  attended  the  sale,  as  purchasers;  nor  could  it 
be  otherwise  than  gratifying  in  the  highest  degre  * 
to  Mr.  Bulling,  the  steward,  that  kis  exertions  on 
the  occasion  were  crowned  with  so  successful  a 
result.  It  was  frenerally  remarked,  that  seldonr) 
<[id  the  noble  Earl  appear  in  better  health,  or 
more  bouyant  spirits,  than  during  the  sale.  He 
was  attended  by  his  anjiable  Countess,  Lord  Wa- 
terpark,  and  a  numerous  party  of  distinguished 
guestSj  who  seemed  thorouffhly  to  enter  into,  and 
«njoy  the  novelty  and  bustle  of  the  scene."  *  •  * 


From  the  Annual  Register,  of  1763 

THE  VELOCITY  OP  HORSES  IX  THE  RACE  PHI- 
LOSOPHICALLY CONSIDERED,  BY  MONSIEUR 
CONDAMINE.  FROU  HIS  TOUR  IN  ITALY, 
IN  THE   YEARS   1755   AND    1756. 

The  spectacle  which  at  present  forms  the 
emusemem  of  the  people  of  Rome,  retains  noth- 
ing of  the  barbarity  of  the  ancient  combats  of 
Radiators.  Some  of  the  princes  and  Roman 
noblemen  amuse  themselves  by  keeping  horses 
purely  for  the  course;  not  as  in  England,  backed  by 
a  rider;  but  alone,  at  full  liberty,  and  entirely  de- 
livered up  to  their  natural  ardor,  and  that  kind  of 
emulation  which  the  concourse  of  people  assem- 
bled seem  to  inspire.  Eight  or  ten  horses,  com- 
moniy  barbs,  of  a  small  size,  and  mean  figure,  re- 
tained on  the  same  line  by  a  rope  extended,  about 
the  height  of  their  breast,  set  off  at  the  instant 
when  they  let  this  rope  fall.  In  the  races  at  car- 
nival time,  which  are  the  most  solemn,  the  course 
is  usually  in  the  long  street  at  Rome,  to  which 
this  exercise  has  given  the  name  of  Ei  Corso,  or 
mce  street.  They  take  care,  at  such  limes,  to  gra- 
vel it  over.  The  length  is  865  toises.  I  observed 
twice,  by  means  of  a  watch  for  seconds,  and  the 
help  of  a  signal,  that  this  distance  was  run  over 
io  141  seconds,  which  makes  near  37  leet  a  sec- 
ond. A  little  reflection  will  make  this  speed  ap- 
pear much  more  considerable  than  at  first  we  may 
imagine  it  to  be. 

It  is  evident  that  we  cannot  suppose  more  than 
two  leaps  or  progressions  on  gallop,  to  one  second, 
seeing  that  each  of  these  leaps  requires  at  least 
three  very  distinct  points  of  time,  viz :  that  in 
which  the  horse  UlU  himself  from  the  ground;  that 
in  which  we  see  him  cleaving  the  air,  and  that  in 
which  he  descends  again ;  and  that  these  two 
bounds,  thus  supposed  to  be  made  in  every  sec- 
ond, require  six  definate  movements,  a  period 
•carce  perceptible  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
These  horses,  which  are  but  of  an  inconsiderable 
size,  and  whose  swiftness,  every  second,  is  equal 
to  37  feet,  pass  then,  at  each  bound,  over  a  space 
of  more  than  18  feet,  which  is  very  near  equal  to 
four  times  the  length  of  their  body,  taken  from 
the  breast  to  the  tail.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this 
len^h  is  more  than  doubled  by  the  extension 
which  their  outstretched  gallop  gives  their  limbs 
before  and  behind.  All  this  considered,  how  can 
the  fleetness  of  the  English  horses  be  by  a  great 
deal,  greater,  a^it  is  known  to  be  in  reality?  But 
there  are  certain  cases  wherein  the  truth  sur- 
passes ali  the  bounds  of  probability,  and  of  this 
kind  is  that  at  present  under  consideration. 

The  late  Monsieur  Dufay  writ  in  1737,  from 
Newmarket,  that  the  course  there,  of  four  English 


miles,  had  been  completed  in  less  than  8  minutes, 
by  4  or  5  seconds.  These  mile^  are  826  of  our 
toises,  which  makes  more  than  41f  feet  in  a  sec- 
ond, or  near  5  feet  more  than  the  barbs  at  Rome, 
and  we  must  also  remark  here,  that  the  latter  run 
at  full  liberty,  whereas  the  Enirlish  horses  are 
burthened  with  the  weight  of  a  rider.  This  fleet- 
ness,  however,  of  41|  feet,  is  still  but  an  ordina- 
ry degree,  of  swiftness  there,  inasmuch  as  of  ten 
horses  which  ran  together,  the  very  hindmost  of 
them  was  no  more  than  12  to  15  paces  from  the 
end  of  the  course.  Besides,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
same  course  had  been  frequently  run  over  in  6 
minutes  and  6  seconds.  I  have  this  as  a  fact  from 
a  gf»ntleman  who  has  been  concerned  in  the  races 
at  Newmarket.  *  And  this  swiflness,  which 
would  amount  to  more  than  54  feet  in  a  second,  is 
to  that  of  the  barbs  nearly  as  3  to  2.  We  must  also 
observe,  that  instead  of  one  English  mile,  or  a  lit- 
tle more,  to  which  the  course  of  Rome  is  limited, 
that  of  Newmarket  is  4  miles — a  space  too  lone 
for  the  swiftness  of  any  horse  to  preserve  itsefi* 
through,  on  a  sensible  equality.  It  is  evident  that 
this  swiftness  cannot  extend  through  the  whole 
course,  and  consequently  at  the  moment  of  the 
race,  when  it  is  at  its  maximum,  the  impulsion 
must  be  upwards  of  54  feet  in  a  second.  We  are 
likewise  assured  that  a  famous  horse  called  Star- 
ling, has  sometimes  performed  the  first  mile  in  a 
minute,  which  would  make  82A  feet  in  a  second — 
a  degree  of  swiflness,  which,  if  there  be  no  exag- 
geration in  the  statement,  is  almost  inconceiva- 
ble. But  this  is  a  point  on  which  I  expect  some 
further  elucidations. 

[The  following  are  the  elucidations  I  have  re- 
received,  since  the  reading  of  this  memoir,  from 
Dr.  Maty,  keeper  of  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum: — ] 

There  are,  says  Dr.  Maty,  two  courses  at  New- 
market—the long,  and  the  round.  The  first  is 
exactly  4  miles  and  380  yards;  the  second  is  4 
miles,  less  400  yards.  Childers,  the  swiftest  horse 
ever  remembered,  has  run  the  first  course  in  7 
minutes  and  30  seconds;  and  the  second  in  6  mi- 
nutes and  40  seconds,  which  amounts  to  46  feet 
9  inches  French,  in  the  second.  Whereas,  all 
other  horses  except  the  foregoing,  take  at  least  7 
minutes  and  50  seconds  in  completing  the  first  and 
longest  course,  and  7  minutes  only  in  the  shortest 
— which  is  44  feet  5  or  6  inches  the  second.  These 
are  facts,  adds  Dr.  Maty,  which  I  believe  to  be 
true.  I  must  also  add,  that  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed these  coursers  cover,  at  every  bound,  a 
space  of  ground  24  English  feet  in  length. 

This  is  a  little  inside  of  my  conjecture  of  two 
bounds  In  the  second.  Every  bound  in  this  case 
would  be  at)out  18  royal  feet  and  a  half  for  the 
fleetest  barb  in  Rome,  and  22  or  23  feet  and  a 
half  for  English  running  horses.  So  that  the 
swiflest  of  the  latter  to  that  of  the  barbs,  is  very 
ncady  as  4  to  3. 

From  the  New  York  Farmer. 

EXTRAORDINARY  PRODUCTIONS  ON  A  SMALL 

FARM. 

[We  are  indebted  to  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  legal  profession  for  the  following  communica- 


*Mr.  Faafe,  then  at  Paris,  siace  dead. 
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tion  written  by  a  friend  of  his,  who,  in  addition  to 
an  extensive  and  profitable  business  carried  on  in 
this  city,  finds  time  to  cultivate  a  miniature  farm 
—and  It  may  also  be  considered  a  model  farm — in 
New  Jersey. 
This  statement,  which  may  be  relied  on,  of  the 

f>roduet8  of  3552  sauare  feet,  which  is  a  fraction 
ess  than  one  and  a  half  ciiy  lots,  or  eifarm  100  teet 
long  by  35  feet  6\  inches  broad,  shows  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  those  who  believe  in,  and 
have  the  industry  to  practice  upon,  ^^book  farm- 
ing." it  teaches  a  lesson  worthy  of  being  studied 
and  practised  upon  by  thousands  in,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of,  this  city  and  elsewhere.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  obtain  further  details  in  relation  to 
these  extraordinary  productions,  for  the  purpose, 
and  with  the  hope,  of  inducing  others  to  profit  by 
becoming  ^^farmers"  on  a  similar  scale,  or  larger 
if  they  choose.  If  they  will  manage  as  wellin 
proportion  as  J.  L.  L.,  the  writer  of  this  com- 
munication has,  and  furnish  us  for  publication 
their  annual  report,  we  will  place  the  result  on  re- 
cord without  fee  or  reward. — Ed.  N.  Y.  Far.] 

Hoboktn,  Dec  llih,  1837. 

7b  J.  Jnihon,  Esq. 

Sir — Agreeable  to  promise,  1  enclose  you  the 
result  of  my  last  season's  cultivation,  ending 
at  date;  also  a  statement  of  the  cost  and  ke^p  of 
domestic  animals,  &c. 

I  uniformly  look  well  to  the  result  of  all  my  un- 
dertakings; out  the  gain  from  one  cow  exceeds 
«£iy  most  sanguine  expectations;  and  it  is  a  con- 
^rmation  that  whole  families  of  the  peasantry  in 
Ettfope  are  supported  chiefly  on  one  cow.  1  will 
flay  Dothinff  of  the  luxury  of  pttre  fresh  milk  and 
Gutter,  as  I  know  you  have  them  in  abundan- 
dance;  but  hereafter,  I  shall  never  be  without  one 
•of  those  most  useful  animals.  I  shall  take  ano- 
ther opportunity  of  showing  you  that  pure  milk 
IS  not  "feverish;^  but  that  from  neglect  and  star- 
vation the  poor  cow  may  become  fevered,  and 
thus  affect  her  milk« 

You  will  perceive  that  the  vulgar  pig  is  the 
faott  profitable;  this  accounts  for  the  poor  man's 
habitation  being  surrounded  with  them.  Howe- 
ver, my  pigs  were  penned  and  fed  on  pumpkins 
and  com. 

The  fowls,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  com  and 
grain  for  two  seasons  past,  are  not  so  profitable; 
bat  they  are  of  the  Sicillian  breed,  as  big  as  tur- 
keys. Not  having  bought  vegetables  (except 
potatoes)  for  twQ  seasons  past,  I  do  not  know 
what  price  to  attach  to  my  produce.  Will  you 
put  the  market  price  to  each,  and  strike  a  balance? 
This  will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  well 
cultivated  farm  of  20  to  50  acres. 

My  outlay  for  seeds  and  plants  is  iust  $3  50. 
The  labor  is  my  moming  and  evening['s  exercise, 
with  the  assitance  of  my  cow-boy  m  weeding 
and  digging. 

It  would  be  an  idle  boast  to  rise  with  the  sun, 
to  plant  cabbages  and  raise  tumips,  but  if  I  can 
produce  choice  wholesome  frait  and  vegetables 
out  of  season,  in  our  climate,  then  I  may  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  made  my  "blade  of  grass  grow 
where  none  grew  before." 

I  f  ittened  pigs  to  obtain  three  results. 

1st,  Fumish  to  my  household  good  wholesome 
food. 

2nd,  Save  money  in  my  expenditure. 


3rd,  Obtain  manure,  which  is  not  to  be  got 
where  I  am,  unless  at  a  heavy  cost 

I  will  here  state  that  my  vines  are  quite  voun/^* 
I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  alk>w  alt  the  fruit 
formed  to  remain,  another  season:  I  estimate  my 
crop  of  ffrapes  at  three  fold.  As  you  have  seen. 
during  the  past  season,  samples  of  the  principal 
of  my  fruit  and  vegetables,  I  will  add  a  tew  more 
that  you  have  not  seen.  I  should  also  send  you 
some  choice  cauliflowers;  but  I  understand  tlmt 
you  had  an  abundance. 

In  regard  to  my  butter-making  experiment,  thu0 
far  I  am  successful;  but  1  will  lay  no  claims  to 
the  "medal,"  until  I  get  through  the  three  next 
months;  they  will  be  the  most  trying. 

In  making  comparisons  with  the  result  from  my 
miniature  farm,  you  must  make  due  allowance, 
that  I  am  a  farmer  of  only  two  seasons. 

The  sample  of  butter  I  now  send  you,  I  think 
is  as  fine  as  any  made  during  the  summer. 

I  also  send  you  a  taste  of  sausages  made  on 
my  farm  from  my  pig:  if  you  eat  sausages,  you 
must  compare,  by  purchasing  some  in  the  market. 

I  shall  try  the  experiment  of  making  Westpha- 
lia hams  from  my  pork. 

Also,  bacon  that  shall  look  like  a  cherry  when 
you  cook  it. 

Yours  respecfully, 

J.  1j,   Ls. 

Statement, 

8552  flcjuare  feet  of  ground  under  cultivation 
produced  m  one  season  the  following  in  four  crofis: 


Firtt  Crop. 


Lettuce,  cart  loads, 
Radishes,  bushels. 
Pepper-grass,  chives,  etc. 


2 
1 


Second  Crop, 


Green  peas,  bushels 
French  beans,  do. 
Early  cabbages,  heads 
Cucumbers,  bushels, 
Cherries,  do. 

Pot-herbs  of  every  kind. 


3 

2 

210 

1 

H 


Third  Crop. 


Sweet  com,  bushels,      ....  2 

Yellow  and  white  flint,  bushels,      -       -  1 

Lima  and  Cranberry  beans,  do.      -        -  3^ 

Squashes, 70 

Okra,  bushel,         .....  | 

Onions,    do.          -----  i 

Leeks,     do.         -        -       -        -        -  | 

Tomato,  do.          -       -       ...  3 

Pumpkins,  average  17  lbs.  each,    -       -  58 

Beets,  bushels,      .....  2 

Carrots, | 

Nasturtium  (for  pickles)  gallon,     -        -  1 

Pears,  (bad  season,)  bushels,         -        -  1^ 
Grapes,  golden  Chasselas,  average  ^  lb. 

each  bunch,  bunches,         -        -        -  33 
Grapes,  Isabella,  average   half  pound 

each  bunch,        -        -                -        -  80 
Gooseberries,  currants,  etc. 
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Fourth  Crop.  • 

CKuIidowera,  h^sads,       .        - 

Celery,  do 

Ncotch  kale,    do 

Ruta-baga,  3560  plants  expressly  tof  ilxe 
leaver. 


50 
75 
50 


Statement  of  the  cost  and  keep  of  a  dow,  with 
an -account  of  het  produce: 


April  1836,    Cash  paid  for  cow, 

to  Do.        lor  hay, 

Dec  1837,    Dow       corn-meal, 
Doi        pasture, 


820,00 
42,00 
20,00 
12,00 


kptU  1836, 

to 
Dec  1837. 

By  ^,  lbs.  butter  2s.  per 
pound,          ... 
Calf  sold  for 
Mitk  lor  house  estimated 

at  two  (juarts  per  day, 
Cash  received  for  milk  sold 

chiefly  butter  milk, 

Deduct, 
Oain  on  cow, 
r  the  cost  and  keep  of  two  pij 

Cash  paid  for  two  pii^s. 
Do.    for  corn  roeal^ 

• 

By  160  lbs.  pork,  8  cents 

per  pound 
fiy  seven  pig8  fit  for  table 

in  three  weeks 
By  one  sow,  value 

Deduct 

894,00 

Or. 

856,25 
12,00 

45,50 

147,25 

826J,00 
94,00 

Statement  oi 

Dr. 

Oct  1837. 

8167,00 

810,00 

2,00 

Dec  1837. 

1 

812,00 
Or. 

812.00 

14,00 
12,00 

838,80 
12,00 

Gain  on  two  pigs. 


826,80 


Statement  of  the  cost,  keep  and  produce  of  8 
pur  chickens; 

Dr. 

Sept.  1885,    Cash  paid  ftnr  tlirec  pair 

to  chickens, 

^^  1887.    Do.  for  oats,  torn  etc. 

8«pt.  1885,    By  2500  eggs  13.1.  per  do- 

^    to  zen 

^•c.  1837.    By  143  fowls. 

Carried  forward 


8  2,50 
57j25 

858,75 

826,62 
71,50 

98,12 


Brought  over 
On  hand  16  do. 


Deduct 

Gain  on  chickens, 


98.12 
8,00 

8106,12 
59,72 

846,37 


*  The  whole  of  the  fourth  crop  is   at  this  tine 
K||^isc  in  the  open  air,  except  the   cauliflowers, 
*"ck  teve  been  taken  up,  from  time  to  time. 
Vol.  VI— 10 


From  Jdhnaon  on  Liquid  Manure. 

ON  THE   USB  AND  VALUE  OP  LIQUID 

HANUHIC. 

The  absolutely  fluid  portion  of  the  London 
sewers  consists,  generally  speaking,  of  a  mix- 
ture of  urine,  soap-suds,  street,  and  other  wash- 
ings, blood  i>om  the  slaughter  houses,  &c  &c,, 
an  immense  mass  of  liquid  which  is  natural- 
ly of  the  most  fertilizing  description.  Thus  it 
has  been  found  by  those  who  are  most  deeply  coa- 
versant  with  the  admirable  system  of  irrigation^ 
or  watering  meadows,  that  the  water  taken  from 
a  river  hzUnjo  even  a  small  town,  is  infinitely  more 
fertilizing,  from  its  waters  being  mixed  with  the 
town  drainage,  than  when  taken  from  the  river 
abont  the  town,  and,  consequently  unmixed  with 
the  sewer  waters.  These  matters  can  almost  al- 
ways be  made  available  near  large  cities,  and  there 
are  one  or  two  cases  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
as  in  the  fields  near  Musselburgh,  which  are  tra- 
versed by  the  Edinburgh  town  drain  waters,  in 
which  the  use  of  the  mass  is  productive  of  a 
growth  of  grass  of  the  most  luxuriant  descriptioni 
ensuring  to  the  farmer  four  or  ^v^  crops  in  each 
year.  And  it  must  be  remembered  in  the  cases 
which  I  have  quoted  from  the  practical  observa- 
tions of  the  talented  irrigators  of  the  south  of 
England,  that  the  drainage,  which  they  have 
found  so  useful,  is  not  employed  by  them  as  it  is- 
sues from  ihe  town  sewers,*  but  is,  in  fact,  mixed 
and  diluted  with  all  the  waters  of  the  river.  Li- 
quid manure  has  ever  been  gladly  and  zealously 
employed  by  the  most  able  cultivators  of  the  earth 
from  very  eariy  periods,  and  is  daily  comin^^  more 
and  more  into  use,  even  with  the  most  sluggish  and 
indolent  farmers.  The  knowledge  of  its  value 
too  is  not  confined  to  one  country,  nor  has  it  been 
one  of  the  many  valuable  modern  products  of  ve- 
j^etabie  chemistry.  Thus  we  learn  from  Sir  George 
Staunton,  ('Embassy  to  China,')  that  the  Chinese 
farmers  ever  prefer  night  soil  mixed  with  water; 
and  irrigation,  which  is,  as  usually  practised,  the 
most  diluted  method  of  applying  liquid  manure, 
was  known  to  the  Roman  farmers  in  VirgiFsdays. 
GeorgicSf  I.  iv.  106 — 9; 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  show  that  the  orinei 
the  blood,  the  soap-suds,  and  other  fluids  of  the 
London  drains,  are  well  known  fertilizers,  since 
every  farmer  is  aware  of  the  fact.  He  gladly  save* 
all  descriptions  of  urine  for  his  dungbilT— carefully 
collects  and  carries,  even  for  miles,  the  semi-fluid 
refur^e  of  the  slaughter-houses,  and  readily  gives  a 
considerable  price  for  even  the  soap-makers  waste, 
since  lie  is  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  the  small 
quantity  of  alkaline  matters  yet  remaining  even 
in  that;  and  while  I  am  writing  this  sentence,  a 
paragraph  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  in  an  ex- 
cellenily  conducted  paper,  the  'Sussex  Agricultural 
Express,'  which  details  the  admirable  fertilizing 
results  of  Qsing,  as  a  watering  for  vegetables,  a 
very  weak  solution  of  soda  (one  pound  in  fourteen 
gallons)  ahd  staler),  as  an  instance,  that  the  vege- 
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table  marrow-plant,  when  growing  in  common 
mould,  has  been  found  to  eurpaBs  other  plants 
growing  in  a  bed  of  dung.  The  London  drainage 
waters  always  contain  the  soda  in  its  fluid  portion, 
the  soda  of  some  thousand  tons  of  soap,  consumed 
annually  in  London,  all  finding  their  way  into 
the  sewers. 

Nature  is  here  again  our  instructor.  The  fer- 
tile fields  of  Syria,  and  some  of  the  most  profusely 
luxuriant  lands  of  the  onentalists,  abound  in  car- 
bonate of  soda.  This  alkali  not  only  enters  into 
the  composition  of  many  vegetables,  but  it  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  all,  by  preserving  the  mois- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  by  accelerating  the  decompo- 
tion  of  the  numerous  organic  substances  found  in 
all  cultivated  lands. 

To  the  immense  quantity  of  urine  which  is 
mixed  with  the  drainage  waters  of  large  cities, 
one  source  of  their  fertilizins;  powers  must  be 
mainly  attributed,  a  fact  well  known  equally  to  the 
farmer  and  to  the  chemist.  ''All  urine,^'  said  the 
late  talented  Davv,  "contains  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  vegetables  in  a  state  of  solution.  Du- 
ring thejputrefaction  of  urine  the  greatest  part  of 
the  soluble  animal  matter  that  it  contains  is  des- 
troyed; it  should  consequently  be  used  as  fresh  as 
possible;  but  if  not  mixed  with  solid  matter,  it 
should  be  diluted  with  water;  as  when  pure  it  con- 
tains too  large  a  quatity  of  animal  matter  to  form 
a  proper  fluid  nourishment,  for  absorption  by  the 
roots  of  plants.  * 

Urine  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  careflil 
analysis  by  M.  Berzelius,  the  great  Swedish  che- 
mist, and  Its  const itutents  are  determined  by  him 
to  be  as  follows. 

Water 933  00 

Nephrin  (peculiar  to  animal  matter,)  30  10 

Sulphate  of  potash,        -       -        -  3  71 

Sulphate  of  soda,  ...  3  ig 

Muriate  of  soda  (common  salt,)     -  4  45 

Phosphate  of  ammonia,         -        -  1  66 

Muriate  t)f  ammonia,    ...  1  50 

Lactic  acid,  .        .        .        . 

Lactate  of  ammonia,  "  "  ' 
Animal  matter,  mixed  with  nephrin. 
Earthy  phosphates,  (earth  of  bones,) 

and  fluate  of  lime,     ^        .        .  1  00 

Uric  acid, 1  00 

Mucus, 0  32 

Silica  (fliniy)       -       -       -       -  0  03 

lOOOt 
Well  might  Oayy  exclaim  after -such  an  analy- 
t»,  that  "all  urine  contains  the  essential  ingre- 
dients of  vegetables;"  its  magic  fertilizing  effects 
when  spread  upon  the  earth,  need  no  longer  puz- 
zle the  agriculturist,  since  there  is  hardly  a  single 
ingredient  detected  by  the  analysis  of  M.  Berze- 
Kus,  which  is  not  cither  directlbod  for  vegetation, 
or  furnishes,  "by  its  decomposition,  a  supply  in  an- 
other form.  It  contains  all  the  ammoniacal  sdlts 
of  the  dunghill,  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  bones, 
and  abundance  of  easily  decomposable  animal 
matters. 

On  the  use  of  the  liquid  portion  of  the  Edin- 
burgh town  drainage,  a  very  able  report  has  been 
made  to  the  Thames  Improvement  C)ompany,  by 


♦  Agricultural  Chemistry,  p.  295. 
J  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol  ii.p.  422. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  an  excellent  Scotch  farmer, 
in  which  he  says,  "  from  the  elevated  position 
of  Edinburgh,  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground  which  can  be  overflowed  by  the  water 
Irom  the  city  drains,  in  its  progress  to  the  sea,  and 
of  late  years  it  has  become  an  object  of  attention 
to  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  ground,  so  sir- 
uated  as  to  admit  of  its  application;  there  are,  I 
should  think,  not  less  than  three  hundred  imperial 
acres  to  which  it  is  regulariy  applied,  £h:id  with 
great  advantage." 

**Such  ground  is  annually  kept  in  grass  andf 
yields  from  three  to  six  cuttings  in  the  season, 
which  is  let  to  dairy-men  and  others,  at  rents  vary- 
ing, according  to  circumstances,  from  twelve  U> 
twenty-four  pounds  per  acre.  You  wHl  perceive 
from  this  statement,  that  the  chief  benefit  derived 
from  the  drainage  of  Edinburgh,  arises  from  the 
fluid  part;  and  it  we  reckon  the  increased  yeariy 
value  of  the  land,  above-mentioned,  at  ten  pound* 
per  acre  (which  I  think  is  under  the  mark)  it 
yields  a  clear  revenue  of  three  thousand  poundk 
per  annum  to  the  proprietors  of  those  grounds 
through  which  the  drains  pass."  • 

The  history  of  the  adoption  of  this  system  of 
town  drainage  irrigation  at  Edinburgh  is  very  in- 
teresting, and  will,  therefore,  abridge  and  insert 
the  description  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Stephens,  f 
"Edinburgh,"  says  this  intelligent  land  drainer, 
"has  many  advantages  over  the  most  of  her  sis- 
ter cities;  the  large  supply  of  excellent  spring 
water  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  her  nu- 
merous inhabitants,  both  in  respect  to  household 
purposes  and  keeping  her  streets  clean,  as  well  as 
irrigating  the  exteni»ive  meadows  situated  below 
the  town,  where  the  art  of  man,  with  the  common 
sewer-water,  has  made  even  sand  hillocks  pro- 
duce riches  far  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
in  t*ie  kingdom,  or  in  any  other  country. 

"  By  this  sewer- water  about  two  hundred  acre* 
of  grass  land,  (1834)  for  the  most  part  laid  into 
catchwork  meadow,  are  irrigated ;  whereof  one 
hundred  and  thirty  belong  to  W.  H.  Milfer^  Esq., 
of  Craigintinny,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Earis 
of  Haddington  and  Moray,  and  other  proprietors. 
The  meadows  belonging  to  these  noblemen,  and 
part  of  the  Craigintinny  meadows,  or  what  are 
called  the  old  meadows,  contain  about  My  acres, 
and  have  been  irrigated  for  neaHy  a  century.  They 
are  by  far  the  most  valuable,  on  account  of  the 
long  and  continual  accumulation  of  the  rich  sedi- 
ment led  by  the  water;  indeed  the  water  is  so 
very  rich,  that  the  tenants  of  the  meadows  lying 
nearest  the  town  have  found  it  advisable  to  carry 
the  common  sewer  water  through  deep  ponds,  into 
which  the  water  deposites  part  of  the  superffuous 
manure  before  it  runs  over  the  ground.  Although 
the  formation  of  these  meadows  is  irregular,  and 
the  management  very  imperfect,  the  effects  of 
the  water  are  astonishing;  they  produce  crops  o 
grass  not  to  be  equalled,  being  cut  from  four  to 
six  times  a  year,  and  the  grass  given  green  to 
milch  eows. 

"The  grass  is  lef  every  year  by  public  sale,  in 
small  patches  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  and  up- 
wards, and  generally  brings  yearly  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  pounds  per  acre.    In  1826  part  of 

*  Paper  of  -Dr.  GranviUe.  Rep.  of  Committee,  p.  75. 
fPractical  Irrigator— copied  at  len^h  in  the  Far- 
mers' Register,  ;begining  p.  847,  vol.  Hi. 
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the  Earl  of  Moray's  meadow  fetched  fifty-seven 
pounds  per  acre. 

"About  forty  acres  of  the  Craigintinny  lands 
were  tbrmed  into  catch-work  water-meadow  be- 
fore the  year  1800,  which  comprises,  what  is 
can  Fillieside  fiank  old  meadows,  and  is  gene- 
rally let  at  a  rent  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds 
per  acre.  In  the  spring  of  1821,  thirty  acres  of 
waste  land  ^called  the  Freegate  Whins,  an' J  ten 
acres  of  poor  sandy  soil,  were  levelled  and  formed 
into  irrigated  meadow,  at  an  expense  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds.  They  now  bring  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds  an  acre  per  annum,  and  may  be 
auch  improved. 

^This,"  continues  Mr.  Stephens,  "is  one  of  the 
■ost  beneficial  agricultural  improvements  ever 
undertaken;  for  the  whole  of  the  Freegate  Whins 
is  composed  of  nothhig  but  sand  deposited  from 
time  to  time  by  the  action  ol'  the  waves  of  the 
«ea.  Never  was  one  thousand  pounds  more  hap- 
pily spent  in  agriculture;  it  not  only  required  a 
common  sewer  to  bring  about  this  great  chan^^e; 
but  a  resolution  in  the  proprietor  to  launch  out  nis 
capital  on  an  experiment  of  a  soil  of  such  a  nature. 
One  hundred  and  ten  acres  of  Mr.  Miller's  mea- 
doivs  in  1827  gave  a  clear  profit  of  two  thousand 
and  ten  pounds;  the  yearly  expense  of  keeping 
these  meadows  in  repair  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
shillings  per  acre,  which  is  more  ihan  double  the 
expense  of  keeping  water  meadows  in  repair  in 
general;  for  the  watering  of  them  is  not  only 
through  the  winter  season,  but  the  water  is  put  on 
Ihera  lor  one  or  two  days  together,  immediately 
alter  every  cutting  of  the  grass,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  season." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  consideration  of 
these  very  important  facts,  the  northern  situation 
of  the  good  city  of  Edmburgh;  for  it  is  in  the 
«ame  latitude  as  St.  Petersburgh,  and  therefore 
the  warmth  of  the  meadows  around  it,  and  the 
consequent  rapid  growth  of  the  grass,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
must  be  under  the  same  circumstance  greatly  in- 
lerior. 

The  forcing  quality  of  liquid  manure,  as  shown 
by  the  constant  result  of  irrigating  with  common 
water,  and  as  still  more  strrikingly  confirmed  by 
the  use  of  the  Edinburgh  town  drainage  wa- 
fers, is  entirely  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Knight  in  the  employment  of  liquid  manure  for 
fruit  trees,  which  I  cannot  give  better  than  in  his 
own  words. 

*  I  have  shown  in  a  former  communication," 
9ays  this  able  vegetable  physiologist,  "that  a  seed- 
hng  plum-stock,  growing  in  a  small  pot,  attained 
the  height  of  nine  feet  seven  inches  in  a  single 
•eason;  which  is,  I  believe^  a  nuich  greater  height 
than  any  seedliiiff  tree  of  that  species  was  ever 
seen  to  attain  in  the  open  soil.  But  the  quantity 
of  the  earth,  which  a  smnll  pot  contains,  soon  he- 
comes  exhausted  relatively  to  one  kind  of  plant, 
though  it  may  be  still  fertile  relatively  to  others: 
and  the  size  of  the  pot  cannot  be  changed  suffi- 
ciently often  to  remedy  this  loss  of  fertility;  and  if 
it  were  ever  so  frequently  changed,  the  mass  of 
mould,  which  each  successive  emission  of  roots 
would  enclose,  must  remain  the  same.  Manure, 
therefore,  can  probably  be  most  beneficially  given 
in  a  purely  liquid  state:  and  the  quantity  which 
trees  growing  in  pots  have  thus  taken,  under  my 
care,  without  any  injury,  and  with  the  greatest 


food  effect,  has  much  exceded  every  expectation 
had  formed. 

"I  have  for  some  years  appropriated  a  forcing- 
house,  at  Downton  to  the  purposes  of  experiment 
solely  upon  fruit  trees;  which  as  I  have  frequent 
occasion  to  change  the  subjects  on  which  I  have  to 
operate,  are  confined  in  pots.  These  at  first  were 
supplied  with  water,  in.  which  about  one-tenth  by 
measure  of  the  dung  of  pigeons,  or  domestic  poul- 
try, had  been  infused;  and  the  quantity  of  these 
substances  (generally  the  latter)  was  increased 
from  one-tenth  to  one-fourth.  The  water,  after 
standing  forty-eight  hours,  acquired  a  color  con- 
siderably deeper  than  that  of  porter,  and  in  this 
state  it  was  drawn  off'  clear,  and  employed  to  feed 
trees  of  the  vine,  the  mulberry,  the  peach,  and 
other  plants;  a  second  quantity  of  water  was  then 
applied,  and  afterwards  used  in  the  same  manner; 
when  the  manure  was  changed,  and  the  same  pro- 
cess repeated. 

"The  vine  and  mulberry  tree  being  very  gross 
feeders,  were  not  likely  to  be  soon  injured  by  this 
treatment;  but  I  expected  the  peach  tree,  which  is 
olien  greatly  injured  by  an  excess  of  manure  in  a 
solid  state,  to  give  early  indications  of  being  over 
led.  Contrary,  however,  to  my  expectations,  the 
peach  tree  maintained  at  the  end  of  two  years  the 
most  healthy  and  luxuriant  appearance  imagina- 
ble, and  produced  fmit  in  the  lastseason  in  greater^ 
perfection  than  I  had  ever  previously  been  able  to 
obtam  from  it.  Some  seedfing  plants  had  then  ac- 
quired, at  eighteen  months  old,  (though  the  whole 
of  their  roots  had  been  confined  to  half  a  square 
foot  of  mould,)  more  than  eleven  feet  in  height, 
with  numerous  branches,  and  have  affbrdeS  a 
most  abundant  and  vigorous  blossom  in  the  pre- 
sent spring,  which  has  set  remarkably  well;  and 
those  trees  which  had  been  most  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  manure,  have  displayed  the  greatest 
degree  of  health  and  luxuriance.  A  single  orange 
tree  was  subjected  to  the  same  mode,  of  treat- 
ment, and  grew  with  equal  comparative  vigor, 
and  appeared  to  be  as  much  benefited  by  abun- 
dant food,  as  even  the  vine  and  the  mulberry 
tree.' 

As  it  is,  therefore,  evident  from  the  concurring 
practice  of  not  only  the  talented  agriculturists  of 
our  own  country,  but  of  those  of  all  parts  of  the 
worid,  (i^m  China  to  Egypt,  from  the  low  lands 
of  northern  Italy  to  those  of  Holland,  that  the  ' 
value  of  any  liquid  manure  is  as  great  as  that  of 
the  more  solid;  is  it  not  more  desirable,  even  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  that  every  facility  should 
he  given  to  its  collection  and  disposal?  And  if  the 
drainaice,  from  a  small  country-town  is  distinc^y 
found  to  render  even  the  passing  waters  of  a  river 
more  fertilizing  to  the  meadow«~on  its  banks,  how 
strongly  does  this  fact  show  the  immense  values  of 
the  fluid  matters  hourly  wasted  in  the  huge  drain- 
age of  London,  none  of  which  has  hitherto 
been  employed  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation?  and 
should  not  some  plan  be  speedily  devis^  by  which 
this  rich  liquid  portion  may  be  made  available,  if 
only  on  the  great  marshes  of  Essex  and  Kent? 
Let  it  not  be  concluded  that  the  earthy,  animal, 
and  vegetable  matters  brought  down  by  flood  wa- 
ters of^  large  rivers,  are  of  a  small  aggregate 
amount,  for  such  is  not  the  case;  all  the  extensive 
marshy  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  hat 
been  Ibrmed  by  the  depoeiies  of  that  mighty  river, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  Ganges,  and 
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the  Delta  of  Egypt.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  Mississippi  curries  into  the  sea  8,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  solid  matter  every  hour,  and  it  has  been 
clearly  established  that  at  least  700,000  tons  of 
animal  and  vet^etabie  manure  finds  its  way  yearly 
into  the  Thames,  through  the  sewers  of  London. 

From  tbe  London  Mcchauics*  Magazine. 
CAOyTCHOUC    ROOFS. 

Sir — As  yours  is  a  repository  for  many  crude 
(as  well  as  perlected)  inventions,  which  may  af- 
terwards be  the  groundwork  for  others  of  the 
greatest  value  and  importance  to  the  public,  I  beg 
to  request  you  will  lay  before  your  readers  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  for  a  new  application  of  cao- 
ptchouc  or  india-rubber. 

I  have  thought,  that  if  the  tops  of  house  could 
be  flat,  and  have  reservoirs  of  water  upon  thetn, 
that  water  might  be  made  available  as  a  supply 
for  domestic  purposes  to  every  room  in  the  house, 
ftnd  also  that  screw-hose  might  be  fixed  thereto 
for  the  purposes  of  extinguishing  any  fire  in  the 
room  where  it  originates  on  its  first  discovery, 
Hitherto,  lead  has  appeared  the  most  suitable  ma- 
terial for  roofs;  but  weight,  price,  and  contraction 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  have  been  great  objections. 
May  not  India-rubber  be  advantageously  substi- 
tuted 1  If  prepared  in  large  sheets,  one-eighth  or 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  they 
noight  be  laid  on,  and  afterwards  the  joinings  made 
perfectly  secure  by  the  solution  of  caoutchouc;  and 
in  case  of  damage  from  any  cause,  it  might  easily 
be  repaired  by  the  same  means.  Some  of  your 
inore  scientinc  readers  can  give  the  necessary 
strength  of  wall  and  timber  for  bearing  the  vari- 
ous depths  of  water  which  miffht  be  required.  I 
apprehend  that  in  large  buildings,  such  as  the 
new  houses  of  parliament,  it  would  not  only  be 
advantageous  as  a  preventive  of  fire,  but  also 
more  ecQQomicEd,    Yours, 

A  Constant  Rbader. 

NOVEL  AND  GRAND  SCHEMES.   BRIDGE  OR 
TUNNEL  EROM  DOVER  TO  CALAIS. 

Mr.  Goppett,  an  Eaglish  engineer,  is  now  on 
hb  road  to  Paris  to  lay  before  the  French  govern- 
ment a  project  for  constructing  a  passage  to  croiss 
dryshod  from  Calais  to  Dover.  He  at  Havre  ex- 
plained his  plan  to  the  public.  Mr.  Coppett  asks 
of  France  onljr  one  milliard,  and  as  much  from 
England.  With  this  trifling  sum,  he  will  make 
pones  like  those  employed  at  Cherbourg,  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  q^.  If  the  government 
dofs  not  approve  of  this  system,  he  has  in  his 
pocket  three  or  four  others.  For  instance,  he  will 
make  a  tunnel  under  the  sea  from  Dover  to  Calais 
introducing  from  one  end  to  the  other  cast-iron 
pipes  eighteen  feet  in  diameter.  This  last  mode 
01  communication,  according  to  Mr.  Coppett. 
would  cost  only  one  milliard,  to  be  paid  in  equal 
portions  by  both  countries. — English  Paper, 

From  the  Quarterly  Joornal  of  Agricullure. 
EMBANKMENTS   FROM   THE  SEA. 

There  seems  to  be  no  operation  connected  with 
agriculture  which  promises  more  immediate  and 
Important  results  than   the   reclaiming  of  sub- 


merged lands  in  the  estuarirp  of  our  large  rivers. 
Till  wiihin  these  thiny  years,  the  sole  object  con- 
templated   in    embankuig    submerged    grounds, 
seems  lo  have  been  the  exclusion  of  water  from 
the  surface  of  soil  which  required  only  to  be  pro- 
tected from  its  occasional  invasions,  and  kept  dry 
merely  to  make  it  eminently  fit  for  most  produc- 
tive cultivation.     Within  the  last  twenty  years,  a 
pj'stem  hns  been  entered  on,  and  is  now,  in  the 
Forth  and  Tay  in  particular,  being  carried  out  to 
the  most  astonishing  extent,  not  only  of  bringing* 
into  a  cultivable  state  lands  already,  but  for  the- 
periodical  subniergence,  fit  for  cultivation,  but  of 
causing  rivers  lo  precipitate  their  mud  m  conve- 
nient fccalities,  and  so  of  creating  fields  where 
nothing  before  existed  but  a  gravelly  river  bed, 
covered  by  from  eight  to  twelve  ieet  of  water  eve- 
ry tide,  of  the  most  unprecedented  and  unlooked^ 
for  productiveness. 

In  the  Forth,  350  acres  of  this  sort  of  land  have 
been,  in  the  last  twelve  years,  reclaimed  by  Lady 
Keith,  at  a  cost  of  about  £21,000,  and  aflbrding 
an  annual  return  of  about  £1400,  or  nearly  seven 
per  cent.  In  the  Tay,  seventy  acres  have  been 
recovered,  opposite  to  the  shores  of  Pit  four,  160 
on  tho«?e  of  Errol,  and  twenty  around  Mugdrura 
Island,  making  in  all  240  acres,  at  about  an  out- 
lay of  £7200*.  yielding  an  annual  rent  of  about 
£  1680,  or  upwards  of  twenty-three  per  cent!  On 
the  Errol  estate  alone,  400  acres  are  just  about  to 
be  embanked,  in  addition  to  the  above  160,  all  of 
which  may  probably  be  in  cultivation  before  1847.^ 
Ofl^  the  shores  of  Seaside,  a  wall  just  now  beings 
built,  800  yards  in  length,  will  effect  the  recovery 
ol*  not  less  than  160  acres;  and  on  Murie  proper- 
ty, 60  acres  might  be  taken  in  by  seed-time  1838.. 
The  operations  of  the  embanker,  which  began 
otf  Pitfour  in  1826,  will  thus  probably  hav& 
brought  into  cultivation  before  1846,  on  a  shore  of 
not  more  than  seven  miles  in  length,  no  less  than 
810  acres  of  land,  renting  at  from  £6  to  £7  per 
acrcj  or  of  a  gross  annual  value  of  £6670,  and  a 
gross  total  value,  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase, 
of  £  141,760.  This  is  a  clear  creation  of  £  117,- 
460  of  new  agricultural  capital,  taking  the  reclaim- 
ing cost  at  £80  an  acre.  The  junction  of  Mug- 
dnim  Island  to  the  north  shore,  would  probablhr 
afli^rd  1000  acres  at  a  single  operation,  while 
thrice  that  surface  might  be  olitained  betwixt  Er- 
rol and  Invergowrie. 

The  capabilities  of  the  Forth,  over  and  above 
what  has  already  been  eflVrctcd  above  and  below 
Kincardine,  are  not  much,  if  at  ali«  behind  those 
o(  the  Tay,  though  no  sufficient  inquiry  has  been 
made  to  permit  details  to  be  gone  into. 

The  basin  of  Montrose  affords  a  surface  of  near- 
ly 3000  acres,  all  capable  of  embankment,  and 
which,  by  bein^  relieved  of  the  salt  water  of  the 
ocean,  with  which  every  tide  at  present  overflows 
them,  and.  keeps  ihem  submerged  for  twelve  hours 
out  of  every  twenty-four,  and  irrigated  by  the  fertil- 
izing current  of  the  Esk,  which^  for  at  least  forty 
days  every  season,  bears  alon^  with  it  not  less 
than  ^th  part  of  its  weight  ol  the  richest  mud, 
might  speedily  he  made  not  less  productive  than 
those  of  the  Forth  or  Tay. 

It  is  probable  that  between  North  Berwick  and 
Montrose  are  to  be  found  the  most  favorable  locali- 
ties for  embanking  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotlar^ 
if  not  indeed  the  only  ones  which  could  be  made- 
available  with  a  sure  prospect  of  profit.    It  would 
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be  at  the  Mune  thue  well  that  the  debouchures  of 
all  our  great  rivers  were  examined,  lest  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Spe^,  the  Dee,  the  Don,  the  £sk, 
and  the  Tweed,  might  Turk  localities  equally  ac- 
eessible  to  the  embanker,  and  equally  unlooked- 
kif,  or  more^  than  in  the  Tay  or  Forth  thirty  years 
since. 

II  the  harbors  on  both  sides  of  the  Forth  be 
examined,  as  low  down  as  Dunbar  on  the  one 
side,  and  Crail  on  the  other;  and  those  on  the 
Tav  down  to  Broiighty  Ferry;  those  on  the  Eek 
to  Af  ontroee  and  Ferryden,  large  quantities  of  silt 
will  be  found  accumulating  in  each  of  them,  quite 
as  impalpable  and  fine,  and  probably,  if  freed  of 
salt,  as  lertile  as  those  deposited  and  taken  in 
higher  up  the  rivers.  It  is  probable,  then,  that 
lands  might  be  embanked  much  farther  out  in 
these  estuaries  than  seems  at  present  to  be  sus- 
pected, by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  argilla- 
ceous flocculi  which  the  river  bears  along  with  it 
being  actually  carried  out  to  sea. 

The  various  embankments  hitherto  completed 
have  been  constructed  by  those  manifestly  little 
acquainted  with  hydraulic  engineering,  with  little 
concert  amongst  the  proprietors,  and  without  al- 
most any  recognition  of  general  principles,  or  sys- 
tematic plem  of  procedure.  Many  anomalies  are 
consequently  apparent  in  the  now  finished  works, 
and  many  cases  of  useless  expense  and  annoying 
inconvenience  have  arisen,  which  it  would  have 
betm  most  desirable  and  not  difficult  to  have 
avoided. 

On  these  and  on  many  other  grounds,  which 
must  be  apparent,  but  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
which  would  be  much  too  tedious  for  the  present 
memoranda,  it  seems  most  important  ihat  somo- 
tbing  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  historical  ac- 
count of  all  the  embanking  operations  of  any  im- 
portance in  Scotland',  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
merely  defending  lands  previously  existing,  but  li- 
able to  periodical  inundations,  trom  tides  or  river 
freshes,  or  (or  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and  in- 
closing accumulations  of  silt,  which,  but  for  the 
skill  and  industry  of  man,  would  have  been  whol- 
ly swept  away. 

From  the  Qnarteriy  Journal  of  Agriculture. 
on   THC   PROPAGATION  OF  THE  APPLB-TREE. 

In  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  September 
1837, 1  observe  the  following  statement,  among 
the  Miscellaneous  Notk;es: — 

** Propagation  cf  apple-trees. — A  new  pidn  for 
increasing  plantations  oC  apple-trees  has  lately 
been  carried  into  extensive  practice  by  the  horti- 
cuhoristt  of  Bohemia.  Neither  seed  nor  grafting 
is  required.  The  process  is  to  take  shoots  from 
tbe  choicest  sorts,  insert  them  into  potatoes,  and 
phinge  both  into  the  ground,  leaving  but  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  shoot  above  the  surface.  The  po- 
tato noorishea  the  shoot,  while  it  pushes  out  roofs, 
and  the  shoot  gradually  grows  up  and  becomes  a 
btautiftil  tree  bearing  the  best  fruit,  without  requi- 
ting to  be  grafled.  Whatever  may  be  the  success 
of  tbe  ondenaking,  its  novelty  at  least  is  an  in- 
ducement to  give  it  a  fair  trial." 

I  beg  leave  to  remark  that  six  or  eight  3rear8 
ago  a  shmlar  statement  was  published.  It  was 
not  tbcm  represented  as  a  general  practice,  but 
minify  aa  the  auecesslul  operation  of^  an  individu- 


al in  Bohemia.  In  consequence  of  the  publication, 
I  immediately  made  the  experiment.  I  look  cut- 
tings of  various  apple-trees,  and  inserted  each  cut- 
ting in  a  potato,  and  planted  the  potato  and  cut- 
ting, leaving  only  an  inch  or  two  of  tbe  shoot 
above  the  surface.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  potatoes  did  groWf  but  the  appU-tree  cuttings 
did  not  grow.  It  then  occurred  to  my  gardener, 
James  8n«ith,  who  had  lopg  been  employed  as  a 
nurseryman,  that  we  should  have  sliced  off  the 
eyes  of  the  potatoes.  Next  year  this  was  done 
and  the  experiments  repeated,  but  the  potatoes 
still  grew,  but  not  the  apple  cuttings.  The  experi- 
ments were  tried,  not  only  in  the  country,  but  aW 
in  the  back  ground  of  a  house  in  the  New  Town 
of  Edinburgh,  but  in  no  instance  with  success. 

It  has  since  occurred  to  roe  that  to  complete  the 
experiment  we  ought  to  have  boiled  the  potatoes, 
but  this  was  not  done  and  had  not  been  suggested 
by  the  publication  which  mentioned  the  practice* 
In  the  meanwhile,  so  (ar  as  raw  potatoes  are  con- 
cerned, my  opinion  necessarily  is,  that  the  plan  or 
rear^pg  orchards  by  cuttings  inserted  in  potatoes 
ma}'^-fbr  aught  1  know,  succeed  in  Bohemia,  but 
it  wont  do  for  Scotland.  I  do  not  recollect  wheth- 
er we  made  a  trial  with  turnips  instead  of  pota^ 
toes,  although  I  remember  we  at  one  time  talked 
of  trying  turnips.  Most  people  are  no  doubt 
aware  that  there  is  a  species  of  apple-tree  which 
can  be  reared  from  cuttings,  like  a  willow  or  a 
poplar,  and  produces  sweet  apples  without  en- 
grafting. I  have  two  of  these  trees  in  bearing. 
I  got  the  cuttings  from  Mr.  John  Geddea  of  the 
Veneville  Works,  Glasgow.  They  were  takea 
from  a  tree  that  had  been  removed  from  the  col- 
lege garden,  and  that  tree  was  said  to  have  been 
propagated  from  a  tree  belonging  to  the  Monaste- 
ry of  A  berbrothock.*  The  apples  are  rather  small, 
round,  and  may  be  eafteo  from  the  tree,  being 
quite  sweet. 


XOTfCE  OP  AN  EXPERIMENTAI.  FARM  IN 

FRANCE. 

By   Col  Le  Couteur. 

It  is  situated,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country ,> 
well  wooded  and  watered,  but  cultivated  by  the 
Breton  farmers  just  as  their  fathers  tilled  it  200 
years  fince.  The  college  or  experimental  farn> 
appears  like  a  garden  in  a  smiling  wilderness,  so 
jar  as  culture  goes.  I  rose  at  four  in  the  morning, 
in  order  to  witness  the  whole  course  of  labor  in 
this  interesting  institution. 

There  were  from  80  to  90  students  under  the 
superintendence  and  tuition  of  a  director,  a  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  and  agricultural  chemistry,  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  an  agricultural  implement 
maker.  At  half  past  four  tney  took  a  slight  re- 
past, and  as  the  clock  struck  five,  all  were  employ- 
ed; some  in  harnessing  the  horses  and  oxen, 
others  in  carting  oni  and  properly  disposing  the 
implements  in  the  field,  others  set  to  hoeing, 
others  weeding,  some  ploughing,  some  hay  ma- 
king, in  a  word  to  all  the  various  labors  of  the 
season. 


•  The  Arbroath  Oslin  or  Original  Apple,  here  alluded 
to,  is  a  well  known  variety.  It  may  be  added,  that 
all  the  burr-knot  and  codlin  tribes  of  appte-trees  grow 
freely  from  cuttings. — Edit. 
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The  school  is  divided  into  working  parties  of 
ten;  at  the  head  of  each  is  a  steady  young  man  of 
experience,  called  the  *decurion,'  who  directs  the 
work  of  his  party.  In  all  difficult  operations,  a 
regular  farming  laborer  is  at  hand  to  perform 
themj  but  such  is  the  ardor  and  perseverance  of 
the  youths,  that  they  rarely  allow  any  difficulty  to 
anest  their  progress.  The  duty  of  one  *decury' 
or  ten,  is  to  dress,  litter  and  feed  the  cattle,  with  as 
much  regularity  as  a  cavalry  corps  dress  their 
horses;  also  to  keep  the  farm-yard  in  order.  Thus 
all,  in  turn,  are  made  acquainted  with  every  thing 
connected  with  a  farm,  whether  in  regard  to 
horses,  oxen,  cows,  pigs,  or  manures.  These  last 
are  made  and  husbanded  with  the  greatest  care, 
the  mixons  being  formed  of  sweeping,  leaves, 
and  weeds  that  had  not  seeded,  in  alternate  layers 
with  stable  manure. 

The  drainings  of  the  stables  and  straw-yard, 
run  into  a  tank,  to  be  pumped  out  when  required 
as  liquid  manure,  which  is  in  the  best,  most  port- 
able, but  least  known  in  this  country. 

The  learned  professor  M.  Donku,  who  is  an 
admirable  practical  farmer,  as  polite  and  commu- 
nicative as  he  is  learned,  complained  that  he  had 
not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure.  1  urged  him 
to  bum  the  underwood  and  decaying  timber  of  the 
large  adjacent  forests,  through  which  wide  roads 
were  cut,  which  would  enable  him  to  obtain  an 
inexhaustable  supply  of  ashes  the  best  of  all  ma- 
nures either  for  turnips  or  wheat;  the  cartage  of 
ashes  being  easy,  and  the  quantitjr  required  to 
dress  the  land  not  being  great;  in  which  he  entire- 
ly coincided. 

At  nine  all  come  into  their  studies,  when  they 
write  remarks  on  the  various  operations  of  the 
morning.  From  eleven  to  twelve  is  the  breakfast 
hour.  From  twelve  to  three  is  the  time  for  recre- 
ation and  study,  which  embraces  for  the  first  class 
questions  of  the  following  nature: — "His  farm  of 
600  acres,  one  eighth  of  which  is  always  to  be  in 
beet-root,  is  to  be  divided  into  the  most  eligible 
rotation  of  crops;  show  the  most  profitable  course, 
and  describe  the  nature  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  soil  in  each  field,  the  proper  manures  to  be  ap- 
plied to  them,  the  quantity  of  seed  reauired  for 
the  crop,  its  culture  by  previous  ploughings,  by 
afler-hoeing  or  weeding,  the  cost  and  labor,  and 
the  probable  reiurn?" 

The  plans  of  farming  given  by  some  of  the 
youths,  would  have  done  credit  to  an  expenenced 
farmer,  and  demonstrated  clearly  that  though 
theory  alone  in  farming  is  an  absurdity,  the  com- 
bination of  the  practice  with  sci*;ntific  acquire- 
nients,  will  soon  operate  great  melioration  in  the 
agricultural  world.  From  three  till  seven  they 
prosecute  their  labor  in  the  fields,  being  eight 
nours  work  in  the  day.  They  then  come  in  for 
dinner.  At  eight  the  director  receives  the  report, 
from  every  decurion,  of  the  day's  work  of  his  par- 
ty of  ten.  He  then  orders  the  work  for  the  ensu- 
ing day,  giving  a  concise  lecture  on  the  subject 
when  necessary  to  the  culture  of  any  unusual 
crop.  A  library  of  agricultural  works  is  open  to 
the  students  till  bed  time,  a  quarter  past  nine. 
•  ♦  •  The  crop  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  most 
carefully  cultivated,  was  beet-root  in  drills,  which 
produced  per  acre  about  750  pounds  of  sugar,  sell- 
mg  at  ten  pence  per  lb.  as  fiist  as  it  could  be  man- 
ufactured. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  EXCEPTIONS^ TO  DR.  M UBS's 

ADDRESS. 

To  tbe  EdiUM-  of  the  FarmerB*  Register. 

March  25,  1838. 

You  will  allow,  if  you  please,  an  earnest  patron- 
of  the  "Farmers'  Register,"  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks upon  your  "Exceptions  to  some  positions  in' 
Dr.  Muse's  Address,"  including,  also,  others  of  a 
similar  import,  under  the  signature  of  *N.  L.'  in 
your  late  10th  and  11th  Nos. 

First,  as  to  his  belief  of  the  transmutation  of 
wheat — besides  the  numerous  evidences  referred 
to  bv  him,  he  has  lately  received  fi*om  a  farmer  of 
intelligence  and  high  standing,  other  conclusive 
testimony. 

What  I  chiefly  design  in  this  brief  communica- 
tion, is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  your 
'Exceptions'  to  Dr.  Muse's  views  of  the  deterio- 
ration of  our  climate,  and  its  approaching  unfitneps- 
for  the  profitable  growth  of  wheat,  are  founded, 
exclusively,  upon  one,  only,  of  the  grounds  which 
he  has  taken  to  arrive  at  his  conclusion,  to  wit : 
the  general  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the 
globe;  and  you  consequently  "diflfer  widely  as  to- 
the  rate  of  the  progress  of  the  change."  Were 
he  to  confine  himself  to  this  single  cause,  as  you 
have  done,  he  might  probably  agree  with  you, 
that  the  rate  of  the  progress  should  be  shown. 

In  his  address.  Dr.  Muse  has  called  in  the  aid 
of  co-operative  causes,  which,  he  maintains,  where 
they  exist,  will  greatly  accelerate  the  ordinary 
rate  of  this  progress.    Among  these  auxiliaries,^ 
he  names  the  extensive  clearing  of  the  country, 
and  the  felling  of  the  forests  of  the  United  States, 
which,  from  the  geographical  position  of  this  sec- 
lion  of  the  globe,  in  relation  to  the  northern  re- 
gions of  the  same  hemisphere,  and  their  mode  or 
connexion,  will,  he  thinks,  in  all  human  prbbabili- 
t}',  upon  well-known  philosophical  principles  which 
he  explains,  produce  such  effects  as  he  enumerates;- 
and  which,  bethinks,  have  already  operated  to  the 
injury  of  the  wheat  plant;  and,  as  this  cause  is 
progressive  in  a  kiud  of  geometric  ratio  with  the 
increase  of  the  population,  and  the  spreading  of 
new  settlements,  so  he  thinks,  that  in  a  short 
lapse  of  time,  not  to  be  measured  by  a  single  rule, 
the  meteorological  character  of  the  United  Statesc 
will  be  so  considerably  altered,  not  only  in  the  de- 
gree of  cold,  but  in  the  suddtnmess  and  frequency 
of  the  transitions,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
in  the  frequent  and  critical  droughts,  as  to  com- 
pel a  resort  to  other  crops,  which  may  be  found 
more  suitable  to  \he  partially  present  and  reasona-. 
hly  anticipated  condition.    And  the  motive  of  Dr., 
iVluse  appears  to  have  been,  not  to  excite  alarm, 
or  despondency,  but  to  warn  his  fellow-citizens,  oP 
the  necessity  of  gradually  introducing  new  crops,, 
in  place  of  that,  which  experience  and  reason  both 
declare  to  be  on  the  decline. 

You  say,  "if  this  (the  general  lowering  of  the- 
temperature  of  the  globe,)  were  the  cause  of  the 
frequent  failures  of  our  wheat  crops,  the  efiect 
would  be  more  striking,  as  we  advanced  to  the 
colder  siations;^^  which,  you  add,  "is  not  the  case.'* 
Dr.  Muse  adduces  authentic  proof,  in  the  records 
of  the  "Northern  Farmer"  of  New  England  that 
fifty  years  ago  the  New  England  states  made  fine 
crops  of  winter  wheat;  and  that  now,  they  cannot 
produce  enough  of  this  grain  to  pay  costs."    They 
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«re,  at  preaeiit)  tryiog  the  spring  wheat,  to  avoid 
the  effects  of  their  modem  winters;  and  much  to 
^e  honor  and  sagacity  of  that  section  of  country, 
iinder  the  encouragement  of  legislative  patronage. 
Many  of  the  northern  and  eastern  states,  from  uie 
came  necessity,  have,  with  le^slative  assistance, 
«l80  introduced  new  crops,  in  place  of  the  wheat; 
and,  with  acknowledged  advantages  to  the  public 
and  private  wealth  and  convenience^  A  similar 
-policy  has  been  adopted  in  Europe,  in  regard  to 
both  new  crops  and  spring  wheat^i  with  good  effect; 
and  this  is  a  point  which  Dr.  Muse  was  obviously 
desirous  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  attaining, 
for  the  safety  of  Maryland  agriculture,  whose  le^ 
^lature  have  uniformly  refu^  any  participation 
or  regard  for  the  interests  of  this  branch  of  mdus'> 
try. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Muse  in  his  address,  admits 
that  other  causes,  as  well  as  dimate,  may  conduce 
to  the  extensive  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the 
south,  as  well  as  the  north;  such  as  the  migration 
of  parasitic  insects  to  their  choice  plants  :and  this 
cause  should  show  its  effects  as  strikingly,  if  not 
more  so,  in  the  warmer^  than  in  the  "cMer  sta- 
tions'^^ because,  in  the  former^  this  class  of  ani^ 
mal  evils  is  generally  the  most  abundant;  and  this 
may  be  one  great  cause  of  the  frequent  failure  of 
southern  wheat. 

The  general  scope  of  my  remarks  will  apply 
equally  to  some  of  the  'Exceptions'  taken  by  your 
^correspondent  'N.  L.'  to  the  same  address. 

He  ascribes  the  failures  of  the  wheat  crop)  to 
the  want  of  a  "JU  soif'  and  ^^good  culture,^^  "ra- 
ther than  to  the  want  of  a  suitable  dtma/e."  The 
ffenerai  JUness  of  the  sot/,  cannot  materially  have 
•differed  in  its  constitutional  character,  and  the 
'^ctij^ure,"  under  the  advantages  of  science  and 
experience,  and  increased  devotion  to  this  branch 
•of  mdustry,  for  the  late  and  long  term,  in  which 
the  failure  has  been  occurring,  must  be  obviously 
better  than  formerly.  These  two  propositions  be- 
ing, it  would  seem,  undeniable,  the  climate  must 
be  held  lai]gely  answerable  for  the  defect. 

Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  entertain 
the  idea,  that  a  whole  class  of  men,  possessing 
now  more  knowledge  of  principles  and  practice 
than  formerly^  whicn  must  be  conceded,  as  hav- 
ing grown  out  of  time  and  expeiience;  and,  hav- 
ing equal,  if  not  larger  interests  at  stake,  as  well 
as  improved  implements,  should  execute  their 
work  with  less  skill,  judgment,  and  attention,  than 
their  ancestors,  who  did  not  possess  them. 

Your  correspondeht  <N.  L.,'  adduces  the  suc- 
•eessfui  growth  of  the  Cuba  tobacco  %y  Dr. 
Muse,  as  evidence  of  the  power  of  acclimation, 
and  against  his  position,  that  plants  should  be 
brought  from  higher  latitudes. 

This  very  article  affords  ^ood  proof  of  the  cor- 
lectness  of  Dr.  Muse's  position,  <Uhat  plants  from 
the  north  will  be  more  likely  to  continue  longer 
with  us."  Gen.  Hernandez  and  others,  entitled 
to  full  confidence,  assert  the  &ct,  upon  trial,  *<that 
ibe  Cuba  tobacco,  though  very  fine,  from  the  im- 
ported seed,  grown  in  the  southern  and  middle 
statesi  will  very  shortly  degenerate  by  nproduc- 
tion,  and  not  be  recogpized  as  the  same  article, 
differing  so  widely  in  its  structure  and  qualities, 
ftc  Sic  it  would  seem  to  furnish  an  instance  of 
transmutation,  almost  as  considerable  as  that  of 
wheat  into  cheat. 

AORICULTOR. 


Fiom  the  BiitMi  KmnMn'  M  iguiiie. 

ON   P&BBir    CROPS — THBIR     USES    Alli>    GUI*- 

TIVATIOW. 

Most  of  the  arts  and  sciences  during  their  pro- 
gress from  infancy  to  their  present  state,  have 
oeen  greatly  advanced  by  some  single  discovery 
which  has  accelerated  their  progress  much  be- 
yond what  might  have  been  expected  during  a 
lon^  period  of  years,  and  has  introduced  a  new 
era  in  the  history  and  application  of  the  art.  The 
invention  of  printing  greatly  fiicilitated  the  pro- 
gress of  all  improvements;  and  has  spread  know- 
ledge and  civilization  to  the  remotest  corners  oi' 
the  world;  the  discovery  of  the  magnetic  needlsi 
altered  entirely  the  system  of  maritime  intercourse; 
and  the  invention  of  gunpowder  completely  chang- 
ed the  whole  art  of  war,  and  introduced  an  entire<- 
ly  new  system  of  tactics,  more  simple  and  direct| 
bringing  the  strength  of  nations  more  nearly  to  a 
level,  and  has  rendered  war  less  bloody,  and  suc- 
cess to  be  more  neariy  a  matter  of  calculation.  la 
our  present  time,  the  invention  and  application  of 
steam  power  to  arts  and  manufhctures,  and  the 
substitution  of  it  for  animate  labor,  will  mark  aa 
epoch  in  the  history  of  machinery,  not  less  inter 
resting  or  less  useful  than  any  of  the  great  di»> 
covenes  which  have  sp  much  benefited  the  hu*^ 
man  race;  and  the  prospects  we  roav  reasonably 
entertain  of  its  future  developement,  lead  us  to  in- 
dulge in  the  pleasing  hope,  that  the  uses  of  this 
wonderful  power,  in  simplifying  the  production  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  are  many  of  them  still  un«* 
known,  and  will  lead  to  useful  and  valuable  ap- 
plications. The  introduction  and  cultivation  of 
green  crops,  for  rearing  and  feeding  the  different 
animals  used  by  mankind,  has  constituted  an  era 
in  the  history  of  agriculture,  stmilnr  in  its  nature 
and  results  to  the  many  discoveries  that  have  flow- 
ed from  the  labor  and  ingenuity  of  man,  and 
which  have  contributed  so  materially  to  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  different  conditions  of  society. 
The  introduction  of  these  crops  in  districts  where 
cultivators  have  had  the  penetration  to  discover 
their  utility  and  value,  has  completely  overturned  • 
the  mode  of  farming  practiced  lor  centuries-^the 
value  of  land  has  been  much  increased — ^immense 
fortunes  have  been  realized,  and  a  better  and  more 
regular  supply  of  all  kinds  of  human  food,  has 
been  provided  at  profits  amply  remunerative  to  the 
cultivators  and  owners  of  the  soil.  Nearly  two 
hundred  years  elapsed  after  the  potato  was  known, 
before  it  was  cultivated  in  the  field:  and  notwith- 
standing the  ravings  of  Oobbett,  and  the  aversion 
yet  shown  to  its  growth  as  a  scourge  of  the  soil — 
it  may  be  afilrmed,  that  this  island  is  not  blessed 
with  any  root  more  valuable,  or  of  more  general 
use,  from  the  table  of  the  grandee  to  the  feeding  of 
pigs  and  poultry;  or  with  any  esculent  which  will 
more  amply  repay  the  cultivator  for  his  pains. 
Upwards  of  sixty  years  have  now  elapsed  sinee 
turnips  were  cultivated,  their  uses  known  and 
value  proved;  yet  at  this  day  we  find  many  places 
where  they  are  little  known,  the  cultivation  neg- 
lected on  account  of  expense,  and  recommenda- 
tions yet  given  by  periodicals  to  farmers,  of  a  plant 
of  long  establishmept  and  of  acknowledged  value. 
The  method  of  cultivaiing  these  crops,  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  land,  ar\d  the  application  of  manure, 
and  the  subsequent-  tpanagement,  have  been  so 
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oflen  described  in  diHerent  pubtjcalions,  liml  I  need 
not  Btate  them  in  detail;  and  shnll  only  observe, 
that  ihe  dispute  beiwixl  the  nieihada  of  drilling 
'and  broad-casiing  may  be  resolved,  by  simply 
alaling  that  ttie  former  merhod  has  been  lon^r 
adopled  by  the  most  extensive  cultivators,  and  by 
the  Earl  of  Leicester*  himaelf;  and  that  ifihe  ad- 
ditional Bxpenie  incurred  had  not  been  repaid,  it 
must  have  been  ere  now  discovered  and  abandon- 
ed. Experience  a  I  ao  shnws  that  alt  manures  ap- 
Slied  to  turnips  should  be  heated,  and  in 
Bcorn position,  so  as  tj  afford  immediate  support 
to  the  plant;  and  that  expenae  has  oHen  been  use- 
teaalv  incurred  in  reducing  putrescent  munures  tc 
a  cold  mass,  though  as  good  a  crop  may  be  ulri- 
mately  obtained,  if  rhe  season  and  the  fly  have 
spared  the  braird,  and  allowed  time  for  the  pli  ' 
(o  reach  the  manure,  Of  ail  the  inventions 
shape  of  auxiliary  manures,  none  yet  discovered 
CBti  be  compared  niih  crushed  tionea,  both 
point  ol'cheapnees  and  efficacy;  good  crops  ol'ti 
nip*  are  raised  for  20b,  to  40e.  an  acre— one  hal^ 
Mnd,  in  some  instances,  one-third  the  cost  of  pu- 
irenent  manure.  The  lightness  of  carriette  Is  a 
great  consi deration,  a  lour-horse  wagon  carrying 
»i*i«uing  for  ten  acres,  allowing  one  and  a  half 
to  two  Ions  per  acre.  Though  the  value  of  this 
manDTB  has  been  cotnpletely  eatablished  many 

Cra  ago,  it  is  very  femaritable  that  no  use  has 
n  made  of  it  in  places  most  favorable  tor  Che 
appheation.     Bones  are  sold  in  London 
bushel;  great  quantities  are  carried  by  sea  to  Scot- 
land, and  sold  at  Ss.  6d.,  and  even  4s.  6d.;  c     ' 
an  led  niih  turnips  raised  by  the  bones,  and 
b%ek  to  London  at  an  expense  of  £S  a  head,  and 
£4  an  acre  for  Ihe  land. 
:h  1  think  will  puzzle  Mr. 
crammed  with  one-pound 
London  farmer  has  bones 
lUe  soils,  an  early  climate, 
lut  he  cannot  divest  him- 
n«e  he  pays  in  the  bil!  for 
bill  is  presented  for  rarra, 
isequently  thinks  it  cobIi 
1 26-inch  intervals  appears 
I  at  10  or  13  inches,  and 
umipi  are  oniversally  ap- 
ng  cattle  and  sheep — the 
ie,  both  ioT  feeding  the 
the  straw  to  manure — the 
ch  the  turnips  are  grown. 
;ham  and  Norfolk,  sheep 
clean;  but  on  wet  and 
our  best  crops  of  turnips 
s  aud  thaws  the  sheep 
ig  the  wet  land  lo  lie  on, 
and  the  tomi'ps  dirty  and  unlit  to  be  eaten.    In 
Mub  coses,  I  would  always  prefer  to  have  the 
taraipa  carted  to  a  dean  lea  or  stubble  field  ad- 
jeintna,  where   the   tumifM    may  be    regularly 
spna{  BBd  tiM  aheep  have  a  diywd  and  shdter 
M  plaaaure.    The  fields  will  have  the  same  ad- 
vantage in  this  way  as  in  the  other — each  field 
baitu;  regalarly  fed  on  in  stubble  or  in  grass. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  general  use  of  pola- 
toee,  an  aattpalhy  prevails  against  their  growth, 
and  tome  proprietors  restrict  the  farmers  from 
filMitiDg  beyond  a  supply  for  iheir  own  use.   This 
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absurd  prejudice  has  got  deeply  rooted;  I  never 
could  see  a  green  crop  impoverish  land,  and  per^ 
sona  who  have  made  this  discovery  must  have 
clearer  perceptions  tlian  1  can  claim.  On  loams 
worth  30s.  an  acre,  I  have  ever  found  10  (ons  an 
acre,  6  quariers  of  wheat,  and  heavy  crops  of  clo- 
ver, equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  after  turnips  j 
in  some  places  the  belter  crop  is  always  expected 
ufrer  potiiloes.  Ol'  all  green  crops  they  are  the 
most  valuable;  of  surer  growth  than  turnips  or 
beet,  and  capable  or  being  raised  on  a  greater  va- 
riety of  soils.  A  part  of  the  crop  beinK  sold,  the 
other  miiHi  be  consumed  by  stock  pige,  and  poul- 
try, now  renilered  more  economical  by  sieamin^ 
On  many  soils,  turnips  are  a  precarious  crop;  an 
iodlfferent  crop  of  potatoes  is  equal  to  a  heavy 
crop  of  turnips;  the  same  (juantily  of  putrescent 
manure,  with  less  preparation,  will  raise  the  pota- 
to crop,  and  when  consumed  on  the  farm,  it  wiH 
produce  the  same  nuaniiiy  of  manure.  Compa- 
ring quality  with  quantity,  vre  find  that  potaloea 
(Honus  Graminpus  Wo'humensis,  piq^e  S88,> 
yield  much  more  nutrifive  mailer  per  acre,  iha» 
anv  other  esculent;  one-third  more  than  carrol*, 
twice  as  much  as  rula-baga,  and  nearly  three  timer 
as  much  as  white  turnips  and  mangel  wurzel.  IF 
au  ox  eat  a  bushel  of  potatoes  a  day,  at  Is.  6<I., 
and  an  equal  value  of  Swedes,  it  will  fcllow  that 
the  ox  fed  on  potatoea  will  eat  double  the  quantity 
ofnutrilive  matter,  and  ought  to  make  double  pro- 
greijS  m  the  process  of  fattening;  and  that  an  acre 
of  potatoes  sQould  feed  nearly  three  times  as  much 
Block  as  an  acre  of  lumips.  But  experience  hne 
been  fnund  to  support  these  refined  calcula- 
s  of  Sinclair,  however  chemically  correct  they 
may  be;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  statemenl, 
that  a  crop  of  potatoes  of  400  bushels  Is  double 
the  value  of  the  best  crop  of  Swedes;  affoide  twice 
as  much  nutritive  matter;  and,  consequently, 
should  it eep  twice  asmuchetock.  In  ttie  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Agriculture,  June,  1884,  we  find 
Btaiements  of  the  results  of  trials  in  feeding  on 
raw  and  steamed  food,  which  are  conclusive  in 
favor  of  the  former  in  feeding  cattle,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter for  pigs;  and  we  find  140  lbs.  of  turnips  and  84 
lbs.  of  potatoes,  yielding  nearly  the  same  inirrease 
ofbeef,  keepingihe  relative  value  as  2  to  1.  These 
trials  proved  also  that  raw  potatoes  alone  will 
feed  cattle,  which  haj  been  much  doubted  by 
many  emiiwai  farmers,  and  seem  decisive  in  fa- 
vor of  raw  food  Ibr  feeding,  exclusive  of  the  ex- 
pense of  NBaming.  In  the  vicinity  of  towns  end 
villages,  ilicre  ie  always  oppoVtuniiy  lo  carry  back 
manure  for  the  quantity  sold;  in  inland  situaliona 
they  mwft  be  wholly  or  neariy  consumed  1^  stock. 
A  turf  of  weeds  is,  however,  much  preferred  to 
such  crops;  and  if  a  proprietor  be  at  any  time  in- 
duced to  plant  potatoes,  he  is  soon  warned  of  (he 
jn  of  hie  property;  and  generally  such 
foolish  prejudices  weighed  against  the  best  crops 
in  the  kingdom  make  the  latter  kick  tha  beam. 
Nothing  in  connexion  wiih  agriculture  ever  ad- 
pearad  so  amusing  as  to  bear  prejudice  diacussing 
Che  state  of  cropping  and  Ihe  relative  merits  of 
plants;  when  just  as  ignorant  of  Ihe  facts  aa  Ihe 
quill  with  which  it  wrote;  and  fbrbiddtog  the  cul- 
ture of  potatoes  as  a  scourge. 

On  siitt  soils,  not  adapted  for  turnips,  mangel 
wurzel  has  been  cultivated  wilh  cmsiderable  suc- 
cess. Sinclair  slates,  that  an  acre  of  poiaioes  of 
10  lona  is  equal  to  25  tone  of  beet  in  nuiniive  mat- 
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Ur,  and  thitt  an  ncre  of  bf«t  atlorJa  < 
weight  per  acre  of  rutabaga,  aod  thi 
nailer  in  the  Kime  weight  being  nearly  equal,  an 
«ue  or  b^et  aliould  Ibed  twice  aa  much  slock  as 
u)  acre  of  Swedes,  and  as  much  aa  an  acre  of  po- 
tatoes or  tea  tons.  On  lonmy  cliiys,  great  quanli- 
tica  of  vrinier  food  may  be  produced  Iroin  beet  and 
cabba^s;  and  ex|«rlence  hae  ahoivn  tliat  lair 
cninB  may  be  obtained  on  more  indilTerent  anils, 
sua  with  less  manure  than  general  opinion  under- 
stands. White  turnips  and  cabbages  will  I'eed 
through  November  and  December,  then  beet  and 
Swedes  wil[  sen's  till  the  end  oT  June.  I  have 
been  some  time  of  opinion  thai  cabbages,  beet, 
and  potdioes  are  oflen  too  late  in  being  planted  in 
the  springi  atid  that  the  crops  are  much  hurt  by 
being  exposed  to  the  hoi  auna  of  summer  tefbre 
Ihey  have  attained  sufficient  strength,  and  belore 
tliey  bavs  produced  a  ahade  by  their  leaves  to  re- 
lain  moirture  and  protect  the  roots  Bgiiinst  the  iti- 
Suence  of  th>it  scorching  eleineut.  The  objection 
it,  that  these  atiS'  lands  cannot  be  got  ready  ■□on- 
er in  the  ■prinif;  but  this  might  tw  remedied  by 
preparing  the  land  the  previous  autumn,  and  lay- 
ing It  dry  during  the  winter.  When  I  visited  the 
Duke  at  Portland's  farm  at  Welbeck,  in  1S34,  I 
nuch  admired  a  field  of  heavy  toaui  prepared  and 
drilled  up  to  be  planted  with  cabbages  in  the  Tol- 
luwing  spnng.  This  must  be  a  grenl  advantage; 
the  dung  aiuy  be  applied  during  the  firal  dry 
weather;  the  drills  reversed:  a  fresh  tilth  is  thus 
produced  lur  immediately  planting  thf,  crops.  The 
cabbages  niitzht  be  planted  in  autumn,  twi  would 
certainly  be  destroyed  if  near  a  preserve  ol  game; 
and  if  the  m^inure  were  applied  in  autumn,  it 
might  Se  w.isied  belore  the  rooia  of  the  plants 
eome  in  coutacl  with  it.  Winter  aiHl  spring 
vetches  rank  high  in  the  scale  of  green  crops,  and 
■re  either  eaten  on  the  ground  by  sheep,  or  cut  lor 
•tall  lt;c<ling.  As  to  eating  on  the  graund,  [  am 
of  the  same  opinion  as  in  the  ease  of  turnips,  and 
tirould  alweiys  preter  to  have  the  lares  cut  and 
eaten  in  the  nciu.  As  tares  cnn  be  grown  on 
damp  soils,  the  sheep  trample  and  wa^te  a  (pianli- 
ty,  trhJcli  will  amply  pay  the  expense  of  cutting 
aod  rtcking,  and  the  aiiini.ils  will  be  more  cooi- 
fortable.  Tare-s  are  invaluable  as  green  Ibod  ii>r 
horses  in  well-liiiured  yards:  manure  may  be  ob- 
tained in  great  quantities,  if  proper  yards  be  pro- 
Tided  and  litter  amply  supplied.  But  it  all  green 
cro|)s  were  riisod  in  ifrollision,  the  full  value  never 
can  be  obtained,  until  fiirm  buildings  uadurgo  a 
cotnplele  revoltiiion;  lor  we  must  eidl  it  liirining 
when  we  see  one  or  two  large  yards  and  the  straw 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  the  moisture  of  the 
whole  larmery  running  on  the  road,  or  tbrniing  a 
tweless  stencti'pool  behind  the  yards.  Even  in 
the  most  complete  plans  of  furmerie?,  furnished 
by  our  best  modern  public  «. ions  on  t tie  subject, 
we  Snd  htile  or  no  attention  paid  tn  the  nccoiiinio- 
dation  of  swine,  those  eitcelleiil  manulaciurers  of 
manure.  They  rjn  abmil  at  pleasure,  and  lie 
where  they  can  find  a  corner;  and  on  farms  of  600 
acres  only  one  or  two  sties  are  found.  In  place 
oT  such  ncg^t,  I  would  have  a  large  square  or 
circular  yard,  with  Bheds  appropriated  (or  store 

CLgs  sunk  at  least  two  feet  below  the  adjoining 
!«el,  and  reguLtrly  and  decjily  littered  with  straw, 
firm,  and  alteruaie  layers  of  any  vegetable  sib- 
ctances  that  can  be  got;  the  yard  being  ^rst  bot- 
tMDed  with  a  thick  eiraium  of  loanty  toil  from  old 
Vol.  Vl-ll 


fences,  head-lands,  and  ditches.  Around  this 
yiird,  and  with  buik  dnorv  opening  into  it,  may  be 
ranged  a  number  of  sliea  lor  breeding  and  feeding: 
the  store  pigs  in  the  yard  to  be  amply  suppliea 
with  clover  iitid  tares  during  summer,  and  during 
winter  with  beet  and  cabbages,  turnips  and  pnta- 
toes.  Abundance  of  hiter  ia  indispensable;  and  if 
it  be  objected,  as  usual,  that  it  is  expensive  and 
will  not  pay,  it  is  diSiciilt  to  know  what  will  pay; 
lor  by  inci^nsing  manure  produce  ia  bcreaaod,  and 
without  produce  profits  cannot  be  got.,  Rye  and 
rape  are  much  sown  as  catch  crops,  in  the  south- 
ern counties,  for  sheep  fi>.ed,  and  on  suitable  soils 
ihey  supply  a  bite  when  most  wanted,  from  a  da* 
fiiiiency  ol  (he  heavier  crops.  Bat  being  usually 
aown  from  wan!  of  manure,  and  for  feeding  on  the 
land  before  a  regular  crop,  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  number  of  the  cultivated  green  crops. 

In  order  Co  extend  the  cultivation  of  green  cropa, 
draining  is  a  priinaiy  and  IndiBpensBole  requisite. 
From  want  of  this  operation  much  of  the  value  of 
the  dung  and  lime  now  applied  on  retentive  soils 
is  lost;  and  were  it  eflectuallv   performed,  the 
number  of  acres  capable  of  producing  green  crops 
would  be  greatly  increased.     But   we  see  hun- 
dreds of  acres  very  suitable  for  such  crops  that 
have  never  been  employed  in  that  way,  and  it 
may  be  very  juetty  observed,  that  the  r.ullivatiou 
of  these  soils  niii;ht  be  expected  to  precede  the 
improvements  by  draining  wet  lands   at   a   very 
considerable  expense.     This   neglect  shows   the 
most  culpiihte  negligence:  the  production  of  such 
crops  on  draitieilTanda  might  tend  to  rouse  from 
their  apiiihy  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  these 
neglected  puils.    The  syste 
liiiroduced  some  years  ag( 
land,  on   his   ealatea  in   J 
where  it  has  been  attende< 
results.    The  climate  of  i 
wettest  in  the  kingdom;  the 
loamy  days,  on  a  bottom 
and   impenetrable  clays  a 
The  driiiiiB  are  in  the  fur 
lances,  and  the  land  flat^  tv 
and  covered  above  Che  tiles 
earth.   The  tenant  perform 
draining  is  executed  by  th'    ,      , 
pense  of  about  £6  or  £6  per  acre,  according  to 
the  breadth  of  the  riJgcs,  for  which  Ihs  tenant 
pays  S  per  cent,  or  Gs.  an  acre,  nearly.     At  the 
end  of  a  lease  of  twenty  years,  the  capital  is  ra- 
paid,  and  the  land  mucn  improved  in  value;  ibr  it 
is  coolessed  by  the  iarroers  themselvec,  that  ihcy 
have  now  four  crops  for  three  before,  in  three 
yesra,  wholly  owing  to  the  cultivation  of  green 
crops  after  draining.    Here  is  a  great  and  lasting 
improvement  ell'tcied  without  the  aid  nfthe  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  anil  Ibrme  a  valuable 
contriist  with  the  vapid  declamations  of  dinner 
orators  nboui  the  currenry  and  one-pound  notes. 
The  produce  is  increased  to  pay  the  t^nante  out- 
,  layj  tlie  proprietor  haF  a  regularly  paid  intprcet — 
,  a  sure  inveiiimeni  lijr  his  capital — and  the  land  lo 
be  let  at  a  highly  improved  value.    The  enabling 
a  farmer  lo  grow  heavy  crops  of  potatoes  and  cab- 
bages on  clays  where  no  attempt  could  be  reason- 
ably niade  previously  on  such  soils,  is  (he  true 
way  to  benefit  the  farmer,  and  not  to  delude  him 
with  glittering  oratory  and    visionary    prtyecta, 
which  never  advance  beyond  Ihe  ppeiiker's  lips. 
,  This  syslem  of  draining  is  extending  in  East  Lo- 
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thiao,  and  in  many  cases  is  peribrmed  by  the 
farmers  themselves;  and  some  similar  system  has 
been  adopted  by  Sir  James  Graham  and  a  few 
others.  To  folio v?  this  mode  of  draining,  a  sub- 
soil plough  has  been  invented,  to  move  tne  soil  ^ 
foot  below  the  ordinary  furrow,  in  order  to  deepen 
the  mould  by  the  gradual  mixture  of  the  soil  and 
subsoil.  This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  customary 
practice,  which  fixes  wheels  on  the  beam  of  the 
plough  to  prevent  going  too  deep;  so  contradictory 
are  the  opinions  of  men.  But  reason  tells  that 
whatever  tends  to  deepen  and  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  soil,  will  increase  its  fertility;  and  that  in 
order  to  afford  food  to  plants,  the  soil  must  be 
moved  and  brought  in  contact  with  the  roots.  In 
order  to  promote  this  object,  complete  pulveriza- 
tion is  essentially  necessary,  and  a  minute  mixture 
of  the  soil  with  the  manure  applied;  for  we  know 
enough  of  the  nature  of  the  food  of  plants,  to  con- 
clude that  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  solution  and 
most  minute  subdivision.  The  reducing  putres- 
cent manures  to  a  cold  mass  has  been  doubted, 
and  is  now  partly  discontinued;  but  it  may  still  be 
doubted,  if  straw  and  excrementitious  matter, 
though  heated  and  in  a  decomposing  state,  lying 
in  a  body  along  a  drill,  be  in  the  best  state  capable 
of  affording  nourishment  to  the  tender  roots  of 
plants.  This  idea  occurred  to  luc  ]n  1827,  when, 
m  order  to  complete  the  dunging  oi'  u  fallow  field 
in  Northumberland,  I  applied  some  very  rough 
manure,  almost  dry  straw,  uu  two  acres  on  a  side 
of  the  field.  The  ploughs  could  not  cover  it,  and 
the  appearance  was  very  unsightly.  The  field 
being  clear  of  weeds,  the  dung  was  applied  in 
July,  and  was  much  pulled  about  by  the  plough- 
ing, one  extra  furrow  being  given  to  the  two 
acres,  to  cover  the  dung,  if  possible.  When  seed- 
furrowed  in  October,  the  soil  and  manure  appear- 
ed finely  blended,  the  braird  matted  fiat  and  thick, 
a  sure  sign  of  prosperity;  and  to  the  day  of  reap- 
ing maintained  a  very  visible  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  the  field.  It  is  now  generally  understood 
to  apply  rough  dung  evenly  over  grass  lands;  to 
bush  harrow,  roll,  and  rake  the  refuse — great  part 
of  the  benefit  to  the  grass  arising  from  the  temper- 
ature produced  by  the  covering  of  dung.  To  ap- 
ply rough  dung  from  the  yards  to  fallows  clear  of 
weeds  and  early  in  the  season,  so  as  to  admit  of 
repeated  ploughings  and  harrowings,  seems  prac- 
ticable in  many  cases;  but  to  apply  it  to  Swedes 
and  early  sown  crops,  when  the  land  may  require 
repeated  cleanings,  and  when  the  season  afibrds 
fewer  opportunities  of  mixing,  admits  of  more 
doubt.  To  settle  ihis  point,  and  lo  determine  if 
dung  so  applied  and  blended,  on  land  prepared  in 
autumn  or  in  spring,  would  afford  equal  crops  of 
turnipi),  beet,  or  potatoes,  with  a  mass  of  dung  ly- 
ing in  drills,  would  be  a  curious  and  a  most  valua- 
ble experiment  To  apply  rough  dung  fi-ora  yards 
and  sheds  to  raise  turnips,  on  which  so  much  la- 
bor is  bestowed  in  preparation,  will  seem  a  most 
startling  doctrine;  but  let  not  conceit  and  igno- 
rance condemn  such  suggestions,  for  every  im- 
provement has  had  a  similar  origin:  and  if  ex(>e- 
rience  confirms  it,  it  will  be  an  improvement  of 
the  rij^ht  kind — to  produce  a  result  at  less  cost. 
Expenence  has  convinced  me  that  a  farmer  may 
plough  and  sow  and  reap  fur  his  lifetime,  and  de- 
rive no  advantage — very  probably  impoverish  him- 
self and  his  farm;  and  that  the  first  and  most  es- 


sential requisite  is  to  fiU  the  land  with  manure,  by 
every  possible  means;  and  if  the  land  be  then  kept 
in  that  state  by  Judicious  and  improving  rotations, 
return  and  pronts  may  be  confidently  expected. 
A  farmer  may  hire  a  farm,  stock  it  with  seed  and 
a  few  implements,  sow  and  reap  and  |^t  little;  but 
unless  every  exertion  be  used  to  mcrease  the 
means  whence  the  produce  flows,  he  will  only  re- 
semble a  manufacturer  who  erects  machinery,  and 
then  refuses  to  buy  the  raw  material  to  empJoy  it. 
A  miller  must  buy  a  quarter  of  wheat  before  he 
can  expect  the  profits  of  manufacturing  it:  the 
cotton  spinner  must  buy  the  raw  material  before 
he  can  reap  the  profits  of  his  machinery:  in  like 
manner  the  farmer  must  buy  the  basis  of  produc- 
tion, or  he  will  drudge  and  puddle  on  as  he  has 
done,  in  confusion  worse  confounded. 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  Dec.f 
1836,  we  find  a  review  of  Mr.  S.  Lefevre's  letter, 
on  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  agricultural  conif- 
mittee,  passin^r  over  much  of  the  inquiries  about 
the  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  corn,  and  other 
matters  of  little  use.    I  shall  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  as  connected  witk 
my  present  purpose.    The  relative  expense  of  cul- 
tivation is  stated  as  difiering  45s.  per  aere  on  land 
rented  at  39s.,  being  more  than  the  rent  of  the 
land.     In  the  review  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage:— '^If  the  expenses  are  not  calculated  on  si- 
milar data,  there  can  be  no  analogy  in  the  results; 
and  even  if  they  had  been  so  calculated,  the  com- 
parative industry  in  the  application  of  labor  should 
not  be  overlooked.    Calculating  corn  consumed 
by  men  and  horses,  and  in  seea  at  market  price, 
and  the  price  of  labor  as  if  paid  by  the  day  or  job, 
can  give  none  but  fallacious  results.    A  farmer 
has  no  right  to  estimate  the  cost  of  these  items  of 
expense  at  more  than  they  really  cost  him."    This 
comparative  industry,  in  the  application  of  labor, 
constitutes  the  difierence  of  expense,  and  it  seems 
in  this  case  we  must  put  down  458.  as  that  diffe- 
rence.   The  industry  used  in  any  art,  will  show 
itself  in  the  superiority  of  the  execution;  and,  by 
here  allowing  45s.  in  superiority,  a  balance  will  be 
struck.    It  is  a  general  complaint  of  farmers,  that 
all  crops  cost  more  in  cultivation  than  they  receive 
for  the  produce:  if,  therefore,  the  farmer  cultivates 
these  items  at  the  market  prices,  he  estimates  at 
less  than  they  really  cost  him,  and  not  at  more,  as 
stated  in  the  review.    The  grand  objection  al- 
ways found  against  the  convertible  system,  is  the 
expense.    Here  is  an  open  uncontradicted  state- 
ment in  an  open  committee,  of  less  expense  ia 
support  of  private  statements,  which  are  always 
disregarded,  and  proprietors  asserting  they  cannot 
support  a  system  that  pays  most  rent.    And  it 
seems  as  if  no  statement,  even  Mr.  Lefevre's,  will 
be  convincing;  for  an  Athanasian  creed  has  ob- 
tained in  the  field  as  'j\  the  temple:  Do  as  we  do, 
say  farmers,  and  you  will  be  right; — if  you  do  not, 
you  are  wrong.    Many  ludicrous  opinions  have 
been  advanced  to  account  for  the  superionty  of  the 
alternate  system.    Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  says  it  is 
the  freedom  from  tithes  and  rates;  and  then  reck- 
ons them  all  as  rent.    One  sentence,  here,  being 
a  flat  contradiction  to  the  other,  does  not  require 
any  further  confutation.    Mr.  Cayley  is  certain  it 
is  the  possession  of  one-pound  notes,  as  they 
make  capital  more  plentiful  for  undertaking  im- 
provements; and,  from  analogy,  they  will  also 
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mako  money  more  plentiful  for  prices  of  produce. 
Now,  in  this  case,  produce  of  every  kind  it  grown 
in  a  country  abounding  in  capital,  and  sent  to  ano- 
ther, where  it  is  scarce,  and  finds  higher  prices. 
An  ox  is  fed  on  a  depreciated  currency,  say  for 
£15;  he  is  sent  to  London,  and  fetches  £20  for 
expenses  and  profits,  and  in  gold,  and  more  than 
can  be  got  in  one-pound  notes  at  home.  If  capi- 
tal be  wanting  to  raise  the  ox,  whence  comes  the 
capital  to  buy  htm?  Would  not  the  price  raise 
bim  at  homel  Gold  has  reared  the  ox,  and  gold 
has  bought  him.  When  one-pound  notes  were 
in  circulation  till  1819,  cultivation  was  no  better, 
and  complaints  were  as  loud.  The  truth  is,  if  Mr. 
Cayley  and  others  will  hear  the  truth,  it  is  merely 
an  application  of  capital  and  labor  to  the  increase 
of  produce  under  a  difierent  system.  How  one- 
pottnd  notes  can  make  a  good  ploughman  or  me- 
chamc,  is  certt^nly  difficult  to  conceive.  Manu- 
facturers reckon  profits  by  the  quantitv  of  goods 
they  can  produce,  and  commercial  dealers  by  the 
amount  of  their  transactions,  and  every  corner  of 
the  world  is  explored  to  find  an  opening  lor  the 
increase  of  trade  in  farming;  prejudice  and  mo- 
nopoly restrict  the  quantity,  to  a  certain  amount, 
arising  from  an  established  system  that  must  not 
bo  distorbed,  and  then  prohibitions  and  restric- 
tions are  enacted  to  impose  a  factitious  value  on 
that  quantity. 

On  the  much-disputed  point  of  preference  be- 
twixt wagons,  and  single  horse-carts,  the  writer 
of 'firitisli  Husbandry'  prefers  Mr.  Parkinson's 
sioele  opinion  to  ihe  practice  of  half  the  kingdom. 
Where  Ehe  drill  system  prevails,  these  carts  must 
be  Qsed  to  suit  the  drills,  and  wagons  are  useless. 
Abroad,  the  carls  will  carry  more  than  wagons; 
and,  judging  b^  a  majority  of  similar  results,  the 
usual  criterion  in  such  cases,  the  superiority  is  in- 
oootestable.  I  remember  seeing  a  farmer,  in  Sur- 
rey, ploughing  a  sandy  loam  with  a  turnwrist 
plough,  four  horses,  a  man  and  boy,  at  15s.  a  day, 
and  ploughed  three  roods.  Two  horses,  with  an 
iron  plough,  would  surely  have  ploughed  an  acre 
in  nine  h^urs:  here  are  lOs.  against  209.;  or,  if  the 
four  horses  had  ploughed  an  acre,  there  are  1^. 
aj^ainst  15s.  The  answer  would  be,  that  labor  is 
diniiniBhed  by  dispensing  with  the  boy;  this  is 
Just  what  is  wanted,  the  value  of  his  labor  not  be- 
ing required  to  produce  the  result  of  ploughing  an 
acre  in  a  dav,  remains  to  be  applied-  to  another 
point.  We  have  lately  had  a  description  of  a 
grass  yiekling  dO  tons  an  aere,  by  the  Central  So- 
ciety of  Agriculture;  of  a  newly  invented  machine 
to  4o  away  whh  the  malt  tax;  and  with  a  univer^ 
Sdl  remedy  for  agricultural  distress,  in  the  shape  of 
naniife,  to  be  gathered  in  tanks  from  the  water 
ef  the  common  sewers  in  London.  Layings  prime 
cost  aside,  the  expense  of  carriage  to  a  distance 
SQtt  be  considerable;  and  bow  it  is  to  be  got  in 
qoaolity  and  conveyed  at  a  rate  to  remedy  the 
whole  ooinplaintB,  is  a  question  not  so  easily  an- 
swered. The  ciroumstanoe  of  proprietors  and  cuU 
tivaton  (brminff  a  society  to  advance  the  state  of 
ai^rieultofe^  and  at  the  same  time  i^glecting  all 
improveneats^  leaving  lands  uadrained  and  total- 
\f  BQ^Iested,  and  actually  fbrbkldmg  any  ahera- 
tion,  ifl  certainly  an  anomaly  not  oflen  surpassed 
in  t^  anomakMifl  history  of  mankind.  It  might 
be  cwioQs  to  inquire,  if  tliere  be  shown  by  the  So- 
cnty  at  an  isiprovement,  a  piece  of  old  turij  cover- 
ei  with  weeds,  with  the  veto  attaebed-^^^Thie 


••,  but  re- 


must  not  be  ploughed  or 

main  as  it  is.''  Drilling  is  reckoned  unnecessary 
labor — threshing  by  machinery  is  not  customary 
— breeding  and  foedmg  young  stock  is  fancy  farm- 
ing—and ploughing  old  turf  is  complete  madness; 
-draining  is  too  expensive,  and  perennial  grasses, 
though  constituting  the  best  pastures  growing 
naturally,  become  an  absurdity,  and  little  better 
than  weeds,  when  sown  to  make  a  sward.  All 
known  improvements  being  rejected  and  bunted 
down,  it  is  difiicult  to  see  by  what  means  the  art^is 
now  10  be  benefited.  Many  improvements  have 
been  long  known,  and  lie  dormant  from  want  of 
execution:  the  proficiency  of  any  art,  and  the  su- 
periority attained  in  it,  must  depend  on  the  skill 
and  assiduity  of  the  practitioners;  a  good  article 
always  brings  a  higher  price,  and  consequently 
its  own  reward;  and,  provided  each  branch  of  bu- 
siness have  fair  8co|)e,  and  be  not  unduly  fettered, 
the  different  methods  of  practice  must  sink  or  swim 
by  their  own  merit 


OOVERIVNBKT   BOUNTIES    TO    AORICULTURB, 
AND  TO   PRINTERS. 

We  have  just  received  from  Washington  a  pamph- 
let of  99  closely  printed  octavo  pages,  consisting  of  a 
report  of  the  Committee  of  /-«;riculture,  and  various 
accompanying  documents,  all  serving  to  detail,  and  to 
recommend  to  the  ftvorable  notice  and  patronage  of 
congress,  the  plans  and  labors  of  Dr.  H.  Perrine,  for 
introducing  the  cultivation  of  valuable  tropical  plants 
into  the  southern  part  of  Florida.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  any  profit  will  accrue  to  any  person 
from  this  publication,  except  to  the  public  printer,  for 
printing  the  usual  number,  and  also  5000  extra  copies 
of  this  large  pamphlet.  But  we  wish  it  may  be  other- 
wise Dr.  Perrioe  has  no  doubt  made  great  efibrts  to 
introduce  tropical  plants  into  Florida,  and  not  less, 
nor  long,  to  induce  congress  to  assist  and  reward  bis 
labors;  and,  as  yet,  his  efforts  in  both  respects  seem  to 
have  been  nearly  fruitless.  His  scheme,  if  carried  in- 
to effect,  may  or  may  not  be  productive  of  great  im- 
provement to  southern  agriculture.  But,  doubtful  as 
may  be  the  direct  benefit,  we  shoukl  rejoice  to  sst 
some  portion  of  the  enormous  squanderings  of  public 
treasure  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  di- 
rected, even  though  but  in  design,  or  but  nominally, 
to  the  object  of  agricultural  improvement;  as  merely 
the  principle  being  adopted,  and  its  application  com- 
menced, might  lead,  finally,  to  a  beneficial  system.  Dr. 
Perrine  asks  for  a  township,  23,000  acres,  of  public 
land,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Florida,  to  repay 
his  expenditures,  and  enable  him  to  effect  his  objects 
of  introducing  and  acclimating  tropical  plants.  For 
this,  or  for  any  object  likely  to  forward  national  im- 
provement, congress  would  make  a  good  bargain  to 
give  away  not  only  the  23,000  acres,  but  the  whole  of 
southern  Florida;  provided  the  receiver  would  take  its 
troublesome  inhabitants,  the  Seminole  Indians,  as  part 
of  the  grant.    The  present  market  value  of  a  tract  of 

*  The  original  being'  written  with  a  lead  pencil,  and 
having  been  rubbed  at  this  place,  we  are  unable  to 
make  ont  the  word.-^£p« 
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the  size  asked  for  by  Dr.  Perrine,  is  probably  not  more 
than  the  cost  of  public  printing  already  wasted  (if 
leading  to  no  further  action  than  merely  paying  the 
printer,)  in  publishing  the  documents  sustaining  the 
petition.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  provision  for  Dr.  Per- 
rine,  with  which  he  might  well  remain  content,  if 
congress  would  merely  pay  to  him  as  much  money  as 
has  been,  and  will,  without  scruple,  and  as  a  mere 
matter  of  course,  be  paid  for  printing  and  circulating 
his  memorials  and  documents.  The  printing  of  this 
single  pamphlet  must  have  cost  more  than  congress 
probably  would  grant  directly  to  aid  the  true  improve- 
ment of  agriculture.  A  less  sum,  for  establishing  a 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  re- 
fused, and  with  so  much  slight  and  contempt,  as  to 
leave  no  ground  for  any  advocates  for  agricultural  im- 
provement to  ask  again  for  legislative  aid  or  bounty. 

After  the  foregoing  paragraph  was  in  type,  we  re- 
ceived irom  Dr.  Perrine  a  second  pamphlet,  of  the 
same  purport  and  substance,  though  not  in  precisely 
the  same  form,  being  the  *<Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Agriculture**  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
hia  petition,  with  accompanying  documents.  This 
publication,  though  in  pamphlet  form,  would  be  a  book- 
teller's  volume,  of  142  pages  letter  press,  and  24  more 
pages  of  well  executed  and  handsome  copperplate  en- 
gravings of  various  tropica]  plants  referred  to  by  the 
petitioner;  and  of  this,  also,  5000  copies  were  printed, 
in  addition  to  the  "usual  number'*  of  congressional 
documents.  This  is  not  only,  probably,  of  double  the 
cost  of  the  other  publication  spoken  of  above,  but  both 
of  them  are  but  second  editions,  revised,  corrected, 
and  enlarged,  of  prior  publications,  made  in  like  man- 
ner by  order  of  congress — and  which  course  of  an- 
nual publication  will  continue  so  long  as  Dr.  Perrine 
■ball  continue  to  present  bis  claims,  even  though  he 
may  &il  to  obtain  one  dollar  for  the  benefit  of  himself, 
or  his  plans.  What  we  before  supposed  to  be  proba- 
ble, is  now  placed  beyond  doubt,  viz.:  that  the  mere 
cost  of  printing  his  documents,  if  paid  directly  to  Dr. 
Pterrine,  would  be  certainly  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
township  of  land  in  Florida  for  which  he  asks.  And, 
if  he  could  even  get  half  as  much  as  the  clear  profit  of 
the  printers  of  his  documents,  he  would  find  the  busi- 
ness of  petitioning  annually  more  profitable  than  we 
fear  he  will  in  other  respects ;  and  the  amount  gained 
greater  than  any  legitimate  and  honest  appropriation 
that  will  be  made  in  aid  of  the  objects  of  his  petition. 

€ome  norices  in  the  knowledge  of  congressional 
economy,  may  wonder  why  hoo  such  voluminous  pub- 
licatiois  of  the  same  character,  and  form  so  nearly 
similar,  and  in  editions  of  like  size,  should  be  published 
«t  the  same  session  of  congress;  inasmuch  as  nearly  half 
the  expense  might  have  been  saved  by  printing  the 
whole  number  even  of  the  larger  work,  fiut  if  this 
cheaper  coune  had  been  pursued,  one  only  of  the  two 
pablic  printers  would  have  had  a  fat  job,  whereas  now 
ons  hu  been  given  to  each  of  them:  and  this  is  an  ob- 
ject more  carud  for,  and  far  more  cherished,  than  ei- 
ther the  emoluments  of  Dr.  Perrine,  or  the  diffusion  of 
agricultural  information^  and  the  consequent  improve- 
inent  of  agriculture. 

We  copy  below  tbs  'Seport'  of  the  Committee  of 


Agriculture  of  the  Senate;  and  heartily  wish  that  its 
general  recommendations  and  objects  may  receive 
from  both  houses  of  congress  as  much  favor,  and  pub' 
lie  bounty,  as  the  subject  has  already  served  to  furnish 
of  profitable  jobbing  to  public  printers,  and  of  expen- 
diture  of  public  money,  useless  except  to  these  go- 
vernment pensioners. 

REPORT  TO  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED^ 
STATES  OS  DR.  PERRIHB^S  PLAN  OF  INTRO- 
DUCING TROPICAL  PLANTS. 

The  Committee  on  A^culture,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  memorial  of  Dr.  Henry  Perrine,  late 
American  Consul  at  Campeachy,  prayii^  for  a 
conditional  grant  of  land  in  southern  fjorida, 
to  encourage  the  introduction  and  promote  the 
cultivaiion  of  tropical  plants  in  the  United  States* 
have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and 
beg  leave  to  submit,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate,  the  following  report. 

At  the  express  desire  of  the  memorialist,  your 
committee  has  long  delayed  its  action  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  rigid  investigation  of  his  sug- 
gestions, his  services,  and  his  plans,  in  relation  to* 
the  immediate  domestication  of  tropical  plants  m 
southern  Florida,  and  of  their  gradual  acclima-' 
tion  throughout  all  the  southern  and  southwestern 
states;  and  hence  your  committee  has  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  his  services  have  been  great;^ 
that  his  suggestions  are  important;  and  that  hi» 
plans  are  laudably  patriotic  and  practicable.  la 
obedience  to  the  treasury  circular  of  the  6th  Sep- 
tember, 1827,  Dr.  HeniT  Perrine  appears  to  be 
the  only  Americal  Consul,  who  has  perseverinjgly 
devoted  his  head,  heart  and  hands  to  the  subject 
of  introducing  tropical  plants  in  the  United  States; 
and  his  voluminous  manuscripts  alone  exhibit  a 
great  amount  of  labor  and  rest^arch,  which  pro- 
mise to  be  highly  beneficial  to  our  common  coun- 
try. The  memorialist  Ibunds  his  hopes  of  final 
success  for  the  immediate  propagation  and  sub- 
sequent cultivation  of  tropical  plants  in  Flori- 
da, on  four  leading  (acts  :  1.  Many  valuable  ve- 
getables of  the  tropics  do  actually  propa^te  them- 
selves in  the  worst  soils  and  situations,  m  the  sun 
and  in  the  shade  of  every  tropical  region,  where 
a  single  plant  arrives  by  accident  or  design.  2. 
For  other  profitable  plants  ol  the  tropics,  which 
require  human  skill  or  care,  moisture  is  the  equiva- 
lent to  manure,  for  tropical  cultivation  essentially 
consists  in  appropriate  irrigation.  8.  A  tropical 
climate  extends  into  southern  Florida  so  pecu- 
liariy  favorable  to  human  health  and  vegetable 
growth,  that  the  lertility  and  benignity  of  its 
atmosphere  will  counterbalance  the  stenlity  and 
malignity  of  its  soil.  4.  The  inundated  marshes 
and  miry  swamps  of  the  interior  of  southern 
Florida  are  more  elevated  than  the  arid  sands 
and  untiliable  rocks  of  the  coast ;  and  hence  the 
same  canals  which  may  drain  the  former  will 
irrigate  the  latter,  and  afford  the  appropriate  pro- 
portion of  moisture  for  both.  The  memorialist 
founds  his  hopes  of  success  for  the  gradual  oc- 
dimation  of  many  profitable  plants  of  the  tropicsi 
throughout  at  least  all  our  southern  and  south- 
western states,  on,  1st,  The  general  history  of 
all  tropical  plants  whose  cultivation  has  been 
gradually  extended  towards  the  poles.    2d.  The 
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partieiilar  history  of  our  actually  great  staples  of 
the  south  and  southwest,  viz.:  tropical  rice,  to- 
htfcoo,  cotton,  and  sugar;  and  3d,  The  fact  that 
kindred  species  of  many  profitable  plants  which 
wiU^  stilt  more  important  objects  oi  agriculture, 
are  indigenous  to  our  worst  soils  between  the  Po- 
tomac and   the  Mississippi,  viz.:  of  Agave  and 
Yucca.     In   relation  to  the  extension  of  a  pecu- 
Itariyfavorable  climate  of  the  tropics  intosouih- 
em  Florida,  your  committee  believes  that  the  me- 
mcralist  has  demonstrated  its  existence  by  the 
meteorological  tables  annexed  to  this  report.    In 
pelation  to  the  immediate  propagation  of  tropical 
ptaatB  io   tropical  Florida,  on  the  most  arid,  the 
DKist  humid,  and  hitherto  most  worthless  soils, 
3KMir  committee  believes  that  the  memorialist  has 
shown  its  ^^'eat  probability  by  the  interesting  facts 
and  statements  made  and  collected  by  him,  and 
which  are   annexed  to  this  report.    And  in  rela- 
tion to  the  gradual  acclimation,  at  least  the  fi- 
brous-leaved plants,  whose  foliaceous  fibres  are 
superior  substitutes  (or  fiax  and  hemp,  your  com- 
mittee coincides  with  the  memorialist  in  his  opin- 
ion, that  the  tropical  species  may  gradually  extend 
over  the   most  steril  districts  of  all  our  southern 
states,  and  that  the  indigenous  species  may  be 
gradually  propagated  in  the  worst  soils  of  our 
northern  states.    Hitherto,  southern  Florida  has 
been  considered  so  sickly  and  so  steril  as  to  be  un- 
worthy the  expense  and  trouble  of  surveying  and 
of  sale;  and,  even  now,  it  is  seriously  contended 
that  th^  secuon  of  the  Territory  is  uninhabitable 
by  the  white  man,  and  should,  therefore,  be  aban- 
doned to  the  savages  and  runaway  negroes  from 
the  neighboring  states.    At  all  events,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  many  millions  of  acres  are  incapable 
•f  producing  any  article  now  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  and  must  lie  unemployed  and  use- 
less ibr  manv  }rears,  without  some  experiment 
such  M  Dr.  Perrine  proposes.    Hence,  when  the 
Indians  shall  be  expelled  from  the  pestilential 
swamps  and  impenetrable  morasses  of  southern 
Florida,  they  may  again  become  the  impregnable 
fortresocs  for  fugitive  negroes  and  practice  out- 
laws, who  will  ^  still  more  dangerous  enemies  to 
the  traaquillity  of  our  southern  states  than  the  ac- 
tual sarage  Seminoles.    fiut  if  the  suggestions 
«f  the  nieaiorialist,  aiul  if  his  experiments  should 
^  tocoesaTul,  the  arid  sands  and  arid  rocks,  and 
mangrove  thickets  of  the  coast,  the  miry  marshes, 
pest&nlial  swamps,  and  impenetrable  momsses 
•f  the  interior,  may  all,  ultimately,  be  covered  by 
ft  deaee  population  of  small  cultivators,  and  of 
fiunilv  manu&cturers;  and  tropical  Florida  will 
thus  form  a  well  garrisoned  bulwark  against  inva- 
sion in  every  shape  and  shade.    Even  the  sta- 
tisdcfl  of  Cuba  demonstrate  that  this  celebrated 
island  owes  its  prosperity  and  its  safety  much  more 
to  its  numersus  small  cultivators  of  Jruits  and  ve- 
getables, than  to  its  few  lar|;e  planters  of  sugar 
and  coffee:  and  hence  it  may  be  considered  fortu- 
nate for  all  Florida  that  its  southern  surface  does 
not  embrace  any  laige  tracts  of  rich  soil  adapted 
to  the  great  staples  of  great  planters.    Hitherto, 
the  oki  southern  states  have  been  drained  of  their 
rural  popalation  by  the  emigration  of  their  sons  to 
the  f<»tile  plains  of  the  valSy  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohk>.    fiy  the  introduction  of  such  new  sta- 
ples as  can  be  propagated,  on  the  worst  soils  of 
the  oki  states,  more  profitably  than  their  old  sta- 
p&BB  can  be  cultivated  on  the  best  soils  of  the  new 


states,  emigration  from  the  south  will  be  prevented^ 
and  even  its  ruined  fields  and  barren  wastes  wi)l 
become  covered  with  a  denne  population  of  small 
cultivators;  and  that  rural  population  may  be  tri- 
pled by  the  employmeni  of  new  staples  in   the 
really  domestic  manutacturea  of  their  farms,  fami- 
lies, and  females.    At  ail  events,  the  numerous 
small  cultivators  of  the  south  would  thus  be  ena- 
bled to  furnish  the  cheapest  possible  raw  materials 
fur  the  numerous  small  raaiiufacturersof  the  north, 
and  would  hence  create,   mutually,  a  profitable 
and  harmonious  dependence  on  each  other  of  the 
^reat  pacific  masseu  of  population  in  both  sections 
of  the  Union.     With  these  views  of  the  national 
importance  of  the  enterprise  of  Dr.  Perrine,  your 
committee  have  determined  to  report  a  bill,  on 
such  conditions  as  will  render  it  barely  possible 
for  him  to  attract  associates  and  capital  to  the  aid 
of  his  future  labors,  with  unity  in  design,  harmo- 
ny io  co-operation,  and  perseverance  in  pursuit. 
Under  the  conditions  imposed,  he  only  hopes  to 
get  co-operators  among  those  patriotic  persons, 
who  will  be  influenceu  by  the  facts,  arguments, 
and  feelings  which  convinced  his  own  mind  of  the 
great  probability  of  ultimate  success,  and  which, 
therefore,  renders  him  willing  to  undergo  all  the 
intermediate  privations  and  perils  of  property  and 
person  incident  to  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise. 
In  other  countries,  an  undertaking  of  such  mag- 
nitude is  the  especial  duty  of  the  government; 
but,  in  the   United  States,  we  are  indebted  to  in- 
dividual zeal  and  perseverance  for  the  origin  and 
prosecution   of  the  grandest   plans  of  national 
utility. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1832,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
ported a  similar  bill;  and  your  committee  now  re- 
fer to  the  accompanying  report  and  other  docu- 
ments. Your  comiuittee  need  not  dwell  on  the 
services  of  the  memorialist,  nor  recite  the  prece^ 
dents  of  equivalent  grants  to  foreigners,  us  the 
memorialist  is  content  to  rest  his  claim  solely  on 
the  merit  of  the  enterprise,  with  the  facts  that  by 
the  terms  of  the  bill  now  reported,  if  he  succeed, 
the  government  and  the  country  will  be  benefited 
in  the  proportion  of  a  thousand  to  one,  and  if 
he  fail,  himself  and  his  associates  will  be  alone 
ruined.  From  the  specimens  of  fibrous-leaved 
plants  and  of  foliaceous  fibrous  submitted  to  jour 
committee,  they  are  convinced  that  if  those 
plants  alone  can  be  propagated  in  southern  Flo- 
rida, of  which  they  have  no  reasonable  doubt, 
they  will  form  highly  important  additions  to  the 
agnculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the 
Union.  The  committee  annex  to  this  report  seve- 
ral explanatory  letters  and  other  important  docu- 
ments, from  one  to  four. 


IlTTRODUCTIOir   OF   TROFICAI^   PLANTS. 

[The  following  commanicatioD  from  Dr.  Perrine, 
arrived  after  the  foregoing  pieces,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, were  in  type,] 

To  the  Editor  of  Uie  Farmen'  Register. 

Waahingtim,  D.  C,  \\\h  April,  1838. 

Sir — Five  days  since,  the  subscriber  had  the 
honor  to  direct  to  you  a  copy  of  the  ^Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture'  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, accompanying  the  bill  to  encourage 
the  introduction,  &c.  of*^  tropical  plants;  and  he 
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now  has  the  pleasure  to  transmit  you  a  copy  of 
the^Report  orthe  Senate Coromittee'  on  the  same 
8*jbject.  Besides  the  usual  number  of  1114  copies 
of  each  Report,  5000  extra  copies  were  ordered  to 
he  printed;  and  the  subscriber,  at  his  own  expense, 
has  purchased  100  super-extra  copies  of  each. 
Orom  which  are  taken  those  presented  to  you. 
The  subscriber  is  firmly  convinced,  that  if  con- 
gress were  to  pass  a  general  law  to  grant  all 
southern  Florida  on  the  terms  of  the  bill  for  one 
township  alone,  not  a  single  settler  would  ac^^pt 
a  single  section  on  condition  of  the  successful  in- 
troduction and  cultivation  of  new  and  valuable 
ataples  of  agriculture,  adapted  to  the  most  sandy, 
•swampy,  and  steril,  or  hitherto  unproductive  and 
worthless  soils.  Although  it  has  been  reaffirmed 
by  all  persons  experimentally  acquainted  with 
-southern  Florida,  that  it  is  uninhabitable  by  the 
white  roan,  and  hence  not  worth  even  the  medi- 
cines of  the  soldiers  necessary  to  conquer  it;  yet 
the  mere  fact  of  the  petition  oi  the  sutiscriber  for  a 
conditional  grant  to  experiment  the  correctness  of 
his  theory,  that  the  benignity  and  fertility  of  the 
climate  will  counterbalance  the  malignity  and  ste- 
rility of  the  soil — ^the  mere  liict  of  asking  for  the 
power  of  location  in  this  reputedly  uninhabitable 
region,  is  supposed  by  suspicious  indolence  and  by 
jealous  ignorance,  to  inaicate  that  1  must  have 
discovers  some  mine  of  treasure  in  a  six  miles 
square  of  country  never  seen  by  the  subscriber. 
The  subscriber  believes  firmly  in  the  truth  of  all 
the  official  reports  of  the  sickliness  and  sterility, 
and  absolute  worthlessness  of  the  soils  of  southern 
Florida;  yet  in  the  'Reports  of  the  Committee  on 
^griealture'  of  both  houses  of  con^ss,  you  will  see 
^evelpped  the  leading  facts  on  which  rest  his  hopes 
yof  sucoeiui  fbr  new  staples  of  the  tropics  within 
, tropical  Flodda.  At  all  events,  the  subscriber 
.has  not  yet  encountered  any  intelligent  agricultu- 
.fist  who  does  npt  agree  that  the  inieresis  of  the 
ffpv^miiient  and  of  the  aation  would  be  promoted, 
by  ceding  all  the  worthless  public  lands,  on  the 
terms  embraced  in  the  bill  for  a  single  township, 
or  the  forfeiture  to  government,  within  eight  years, 
4>f  every  section  wnich  should  not  be  successfully 
occupied  and  cultivated  with  new  and  valuable 
staples. 

It  is  presumed  that  every  disinterested  states- 
ma.i  would  at  least  go  so  far  as  to  admit,  that  the 
government  should  ^e,  at  the  least,  one-half  of 
all  its  unproductive  lands,  on  similar  conditions, 
^since  evciy  other  government  in  the  world  cedes 
,all  its  most  productive  soils  to  actual  cultivators. 
7he  subscriber  confidently  entertains  the  hope, 
that  if  vou  give  due  attention  to  the  documents 
.aforesaid,  you  will  give  a  correspondinsr  support 
to  the  enterprise,  as  he  wishes  only  that  kind  and 
degree  of  aid,  which  investi^tors  of  the  subject 
.  may  consider  due  to  its  merits.    He  has  no  fear 
,of  open  hostility  from  any  personage,  either  in  or 
out  of  congress,  who  shall  nave  previously  taken 
•the  trouble  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
length,  depth,  breadth,  and  bearing  of  the  topic. 
His  0^1  Y  apprehension  is  from  congressional  de- 
day— dc|ay--delay  already  extended  to  six  years 
4iince  the  $rst  bill  was  as  unanimously  reported  as 
the  last  have  been.    By  noticing  the  proceedings 
of  the  agricultural  societies  of  New  Orleans  and  of 
ChariestoBy  and  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature, 
you  will  be  able  to  decide  whether  your  influoice 
could  be  ImMficiaily  exerted  in  a  tunilar  way,  or 


whether  it  may  be  more  profitably  directed  to  in- 
dividual members  of  congress,  with  the  sole  view 
of  having  the  bill  taken  up  the  present  session  and 
passed  into  a  law,  or  entirely  rejected,  on  its  merits 
or  demerits,  whichever  may  seem  to  predominate, 
after  a  fair,  ftill  and  free  discussion. 

H.  Perrins. 


[Document  innezed  to  Dr.  Perrine'i  PetMon.] 
NEW   ZEALAND   FLAX    LILLT. 

CurtVs  Botanical  Magazine,  Dec.  Ist,  188X 
Phormium  tenax.  Thumb.  Dis9.  Nov.  Gen,  p. 
94.  First  Gen.  n.  24.  Prodr.  p.  326.  Cook. 
Voy.  V.  2,  p.  96,  cum.  Ic.  Thouvn  vn  Ann.  du 
Mm.  V.  2,  p.  228,  et  474,  t.  19.  St.  Fond.  v. 
19,  p.  401,  t.  20.  Medoubt.  LUiac,  t.  448-449. 
jiit.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2,  v.  2,  p.  284.  SchuU. 
Sjfst.  Feget.  v.  6,  p.  621.  I^reng.  Syat.  Veget. 
V.  2,  p.  76. 

DsscRiPTioir. — Hoot  fleshy,  forming  a  some- 
what tuberifbrm  root-stock,  creeping  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  sending  up  many  tufls  of 
luxuriantly  growing  leaves  from  four  to  eight  leet 
long,  and  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter. 
They  are  distichous,  vertical,  coriaceous,  decMi 
green,  somewhat  glaucous  beneath,  finely  striated, 
ensiform,  the  margin  and  nerve,  especially  at  the 
backs,  are  reddish  orange ;  at  the  base  thie  inner 
edge  has  a  deep  furrow,  which  sheathes  the  leaf 
immediately  within  it,  and  upon  various  parts  of 
the  surface  a  gummy  substance  flakes  ofl*  in  white 
spots  or  scales. 

From  the  centre  of  these  tufls  of  leaves  arises  a 
scape,  ^*12  feet  high,  with  18  branches,  of  which 
the  lower  ones  contain  about  20  floweis,  and  the 
upper  ones  a  less  number  in  gradual  diminution  as 
they  ascend  to  the  top.'^  These  flowers  are  pan- 
icled  and  secund,  ascending  or  pointing  upwards; 
the  pedundes  and  pediciis  rounded,  glabrous,  ofleo 
tinged  with  purple,  and  sheathed  with  scales  or 
bracteas  margined  with  red. 

The  lower  flowers  of  the  branches  seem  to  be 
very  generally  abortive  and  deciduous,  breaking 
ofi"  at  an  apparent  joint ;  the  upper  ones  bear  al- 
most ripenea  capsules,  while  many  of  the  fbrmer 
are  still  in  full  flowers,  and  these  capsules  are  ob- 
long, tuquetious,  brown  and  wrinkled,  attenuated 
slightly  at  the  base,  and  surrounded  by  the  with-^ 
ered  stamens  and  floral  coverings,  acuminated  at 
the  extremity,  and  terminated  by  the  persistent 
bet  withered  style,  somewhat  fleshy,  three  called, 
each  cell  bearing  numerous,  compressed,  imbre- 
cated  and  erect  seeds,  inserted  upon  the  inner  an- 
gle of  each  cell. 

In  Cook's  Ist  voyage,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  disco- 
vered this  highly  useftjl  plant.  Spealong  of  the 
productions  of  New  Zealand,  he  says:  "But 
among  all  the  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  of  this 
country,  there  is  not  one  that  produces  froit,  unlesa 
a  berry,  which  has  neither  sweetness  nor  flavor^ 
and  which  none  but  the  boys  took  pains  to  gather, 
should  be  honored  with  that  appellation.  Theie 
is,  however,  a  plant  that  serves  the  inhabiiaiHs  in- 
stead of  hemp  and  flax,  which  excels  all  that  are 
put  to  the  same  purposes  in  other  eountries.  Of 
this  plant  there  are  two  sorts:  the  leaves  of  both 
resemble  those  of  flags,  but  the  flowers  ace  smaller 
and  other  olosters  are  more  numerous ;  in  one  kind 
they  are  yellow,  and  in  the  other  a  deep  red. 
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From  the  leaves  of  these  plants,  with  very  little 
pieparation,  the  natives  make  all  their  common 
apparel ;  and  they  also  manufacture  their  btrings, 
lines  aod  cordage  for  every  purpose,  which  are  so 
noch  stronger  them  any  thing  we  can  make  with 
hemp,  that  they  will  not  bear  a  comparison.  From 
the  same  plant,  by  another  process,  they  draw 
long  slender  Obres,  which  shine  like  silk  and  are 
as  white  as  snow  ;  of  these,  which  are  also  sur- 
prisingly strong,  the  finer  cloths  are  composed ; 
while  of  the  leaves,  without  any  other  preparation 
Uiaa  splitting  them  into  proper  breadths,  and  tying 
the  strips  toother,  they  make  their  fishing  nets, 
some  of  which  are  of  an  enormous  size.  A  plant 
which  with  such  advantage  might  be  applied  to  so 
many  useful  and  impoitant  purposes,  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  great  acquisition  to  England,  where  it 
would  probably  thrive  with  verv  little  trouble,  as 
it  seems  to  be'  hardy  and  to  affect  no  particular 
soil,  being  found  equally  in  hill  and  valley,  in  the 
driest  mould  and  deepest  bog.  The  bogs,  howe- 
wer,  it  seems  rather  to  preler,  as  near  such  places 
we  Ibund  it  to  be  larger  than  elsewhere." 

The  seeds  brought  home  by  Sir  J.  fi.  in  1771, 
did  not  succeed  ;  bat  the  New  Zealand  Flax  Lilly 
was  introduced  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kew, 
through  the  medium  of  the  same  enlightened  in- 
dividual in  1789  ;  and  thence  has  been  liberally 
distributed  to  collections  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tmenL  Mr,  Aiton  sent  it  to  the  garden  of  the 
Museuoi  of  Natural  History  of  Paris  in  1800;  has 
been  ctdtivated  in  the  open  air  of  many  districts, 
and  first  produced  Bowers  in  the  department  of 
l>r&me,  1^12,  but  it  bore  no  fruiL  Messrs.  Labil- 
lardiere,  Faryas  de  Fond,  Desfbntaines  and  Frey- 
«Qet  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  manulacture  of  this  plant.  It  has  even 
withstood  the  severe  winters  of  Paris,  but  in  the 
south  of  France  it  haa  been  propagated  with  con- 
siderable success,  and  survived  the  winters  with- 
out the  smallest  protection.  In  the  departments 
of  the  west,  particularly  in  the  environs  of  Cher- 
boa^,  it  has  perfectly  succeeded  and  yielded  ripe 
tnuL 

It  is  readily  increased  too  by  dividing  the  roots. 
Allen  CuDfiingham,  a  very  intelligent  t^tanist  and 
traveller,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Aax 
lilty.  "Tiie  Phormiuni  tenax  is  indigenous  to  the 
kiands  of  New  Zealand.  On  the  northermost  of 
the  Islands  [flquaterward]  which  has  been  tra- 
versed almost  in  every  direction  by  Europeans,  it 
it  found  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  as  well  on 
the  immediate  coasts  in  low  situations,  subject  to 
be  overflowed  by  the  tide,  as  in  the  inland  country, 
generally,  in  grounds  more  or  less  swampy.  Ex- 
lensiTely  diffused  as  this  valuable  plant  is  over  the 
iuriaoe  of  the  Island,  it  is  alons  iis  western  coast 
to  the  southward  of  the  paraUel  of  85^,  and  in 
Gook's  Streight,  that  the  greatest  quantities  have 
been  Ibund,  where  it  is  said  to  grow  in  fields  of  in- 
exhaustible extent.  The  indigenous  growth  of  the 
Pfaormimii  is  not  limited  simplv  to  New  Zealand  ; 
ibr  it  was  long  aco  discovered  in  a  wild  state  at 
Norfolk  Island,  miere  it  forms  long  tufts  alon^  the 
difis,  within  the  influence  of  the  salt  spray  rising 
from  the  heavy  surfs  which  ever  and  anon  laah 
the  iron-bound  shores  of  that  small  but  truly  beau- 
tifiil  spot  of  the  Pacific.  The  preparation  of  the 
fiax  for  their  own  use,  or  for  exchange  with  Euro- 
peans, is  efifected  by  the  native  women;  and  thetr 
■etfand  of  separating  the  silky  fibre  from  the  long 


flag-like  leaf  of  the  plant,  of  which  it  forms  the 
under  surfoce,  appears  simple  enough.  Holding 
the  apex  of  a  ncerUly  cut  leaf  between  their  toes, 
they  make  a  transverse  section  through  the  suc- 
culent matter  at  that  end  with  nshettj  (which  they 
still  employ,  although  they  possess  everv  species 
of  iron  edge  tool)  and  inserting  the  shell  (said  to 
be  of  the  Genus  Ostrea)  between  that  substance 
and  the  fibre,  readily  eflect  its  separation  by  draw- 
ing the  shell  through  the  whole  length  of  the  leat*. 
h  is  to  be  observed  that  the  separation  is  always 
performed  by  those  people  when  the  vegetable  is 
freshly  cut;  as  the  leaf  contains  a  gum  which 
causes  the  fibre  to  adhere  more  strongly  when  dry. 
Nor  have  the  attempts  of  Europeans  to  extract 
the  filaments  from  the  leaf  by  maceration,  been  at 
all  successful ;  the  experiments  that  have  been 
made  at  Sydney,  showing  that  the  lar^e  propor- 
tion of  the  succulent  matter,  (for  so  the  failure  was 
accounted  for)  rendered  it  impossible  to  eflect  the 
separation  by  decomposition  in  wateir,  without 
materially  ir^uring  the  strength  of  the  fibre.  Sim- 
ple as  appears  this  mode  of  separating  the  flaxfrofls 
the  leat  by  a  shell  in  the  hands  of  those  savages,, 
still  the  European  has  not  succeeded  in  his  endea- 
vors to  prepare  the  fibre  for  himself  either  by  thai 
or  any  other  means  that  have  been  tried ;  nor  has 
any  instrument  or  piece  of  machinery  yet  been  inr 
vented  to  enable  him  to  strip  off  and  prepare  thi» 
valuable  filament  for  the  English  market.  The 
Port  Jackson  Traders  must  still  be  dependent  on 
the  native  women  and  their  shells  for  the  cargoes 
they  obtain.  The  flax  thus  obtained  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Sydney,  undergoes  no  heckling,  clean* 
ing  or  other  preparation  previous  to  its  being  ship- 
ped for  the  English  market ;  but  it  is  merely  made 
into  bales  by  being  put  into  a  press  and  screwed. 
It  is  manufactured  into  every  species  of  cordage 
excepting  cables,  and  Mr.  fiigge,  the  Commis- 
sioner 01  Enquiry  to  New  SouthWales,  observes, 
in  his  Report,  pp.  52-53,  "that  its  superiority  of 
strenfi;th  to  the  hemp  of  the  fialtic,  has  been  at- 
tested both  by  experiments  made  at  Sydney,  and 
l^  one  that  w£is  effected  under  his  own  observa- 
tion in  the  King's  Garden  at  Deptfbrd." 

An  experienced  captain  of  a  merchant  vesseli 
who  had  been  85  years  at  sea,  and  many  years  in 
the  trade  between  Liverpool  and  Mauritius,  spoke 
much  in  commendation  of  the  ropes  made  of  the 
New  Zealand  flax,  having  employed  them  in  the 
ships  he  had  commanded.  He  had  proved  its  su- 
periority to  hemp  in  ropes  upon  which  there  is  al- 
ways a  great  strain  on  shipboard ;  such  as  stays, 
braces,  tacks,  sheets,  &c.  and  such  were  the 
strength  and  elasticity  (hence  its  value  for  stays^ 
and  durability  of  fibre  of  the  New  Zealand  flax, 
the  ropes  could  be  made  of  less  dimensions,  and 
therefore  more  convenient  to  use  than  those  of 
Baltic  hemp  required  for  the  same  purposes.  A 
new  main  sheet,  (which  in  a  cutter  is  a  rope  on 
which  there  is  ever  much  stress,)  afler  a  nine 
months'  voyage,  was  still  good  and  serviceable^ 
whereas  had  the  rope  been  made  of  fialtic  hemp  it 
would  have  been  so  worn  by  strain  and  friction,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  bend  another  for  the 
return  voyage  of  7  or  8  weeks'  duration. 

For  many  jrears  past,  some  communication  has 
been  kept  up  by  individuals  residing  at  Port  Jack- 
son with  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  :  but  it  is 
only  of  late  that  the  trade  in  flax  has  been  found 
to  be  a  profitable  speculation.    Of  this  the  mer- 
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chants  of  Hobart's  town  and  Launcerton  in  Van 
Dieman's  Land  are  now  fully  aware ;  and  having 
had  their  attention  turned  to  its  advantages,  they 
are  beginning  to  prosecute  it  with  ardor. 

From  the  experiments  of  Mon.  Labiilardiere  the 
relative  streniirth  of  the  New  Zealand  flax  is  as 
ibllows :  the  fibres  of  common  flax  broke  under  a 
weight  oflll ;  of  common  hemp  16J ,  and  of  the 
lilly  flax  23  7-11— that  is,  the  New  Zealand  flax  is 
nearly  50  per  cent,  stronger  than  common  hemp^ 
and  fully  100  percent  stronger  ihan  common  flax. 
These  joliaceous  fibres  possess  also  this  further  ad- 
vEuitage  over  the  cortical  fibres  of  flax  and  hemp  ; 
that  is  of  the  brilliaal  whiteness  which  gives  them  a 
satinny  appearance,  so  that  the  clothes  made  of 
them  need  not  be  bleached  by  a  tedious  process,  or 
through  those  other  means  by  which  the  quality  of 
flax  and  hemp  is  considerably  injured.  M.  de  St. 
Fond  asserts  that  the  flbres  may  be  obtained  from 
the  leaves  by  boiling  them  m  soap  water.  Twen- 
ty-five pounds  of  the  spli\  leaves  tied  in  bundles 
are  immersed  into  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  in 
which  three  pounds  of  soap  are  dissolved.  They 
are  all  then  boiled  during  five  hours  until  the 
leaves  are  deprived  of  a  tenacious  gluten  or  of  a 
gum-resin  ;  and  then  ihey  are  carefully  washed  in 
running  water.  To  me  it  appears  this  must  bean 
expensive  process — yet  as  the  recent  accounts  from 
France  state  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  mode 
now  pursued  to  obtain  these  fibres  does  not  ex- 
ceed six  francs  the  quintal,  it  seems  that  French 
chemistry  must  have  accomplished  the  desidera- 
tum which  English  mechanics  have  attempted  in 
vain.  Yankee  ingenuity,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  engaged  in  the  invention  of  machinery  to  ef- 
fect the  separation  of  these  foliaceous  fibres  by 
simple  scraping  only.  It  is  true  that  the  machi- 
nery will  have  to  be  more  complicated  than  the 
simple  apparatus  which  will  suflice  for  the  leaves 
of  the  Agaves,  of  the  firomelias,  of  the  Yuccas, 
and  of  all  other  plants  with  flat  sword-shaped 
leaves  without  a  midrib.  The  leaf  of  the  New 
Zealand  flax  lilly  not  only  has  a  midrib  extending 
from  base  to  apex,  but  also  towards  the  butt  the 
sides  of  the  leaf  are  folded  together,  and  hence 
simple  machinery  cannot  be  easily  applied  to 
scrape  the  entire  leaf.  Nevertheless,  the  simple 
splitting  of  the  leaves  into  two  divisions  through 
the  midrib  may  overcome  this  difliculty.  The 
simple  process  of  shell  scraping  by  the  natives  is 
undoubtedly  the  very  best  of  all  to  preserve  both  the 
streng;h  and  the  color  of  these  foliaceous  fibres ; 
and  hence  the  high  importance  of  an  American 
invention  to  efl'ect  the  same  scrapmg  by  labor  sav- 
ing machinery.  It  is  not,  however,  absolutely 
essential  that  machinery  shall  be  discovered  to 
render  the  propagation  of  the  flax  lilly  profitable 
in  Florida  and  in  our  southern  states.  Its  generic 
name  alone,  derived  from  Phormos,  a  basket,  was 
given  in  allusion  to  one  of  the  uses  made  of  the 
entire  leaves  of  the  plant  in  its  native  country. 
All  travellers  have  spoken  with  pleasure  of  the 
varied  uses  of  the  leaves  by  these  rude  people  for 
domestic  manufactures.  Besides  their  baskets, 
their  mats  have  excited  many  encomiums.  Some 
mats  are  said  to  be  of  a  peciuiariy  fine  and  glossy 
texture,  with  deep  borders  of  various  devices  and 
different  colors  worked  all  round;  the  style  of 
which,  even  to  a  Parisian  belle  would  appear 
chaste  and  fashionable.  Even  the  dresses  of  the 
natives  were  made  of  those  leaves,  split  into  3  or 


i  slips,  and  when  dry,  interwoven  into  each  other 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  stuff  between  netting  and 
cloth,  with  edl  the  ends,  8  or  9  inches  long;  hang' 
ing  out  on  the  upper  side,  like  shag  or  thnimb 
matting.  They  also  made  a  sort  of  cloth  as  coarse 
as  the  coarsest  canvas^i,  but  it  was  ''ten  times  as 
strong."  Immense  fishing  nets  we  have  seen^ 
are  made  by  simple  tying  together  slips  of  the 
leaves.  Of  the  uses  to  which  the  entire  leaves 
and  slips  of  the  leaves  would  be  converted  to  in 
the  United  States,  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  a 
reference  to  the  ingenious  industry  of  our  coun- 
try women  in  the  manufactures  of^  hats,  bonnets, 
&c.  fi-om  the  leaves  of  palms  and  the  stalks  of 
grasses.  From  strips  of  the  leaves  of  this  flax 
lilly,  hats,  bonnets,  basketc;,  &c.  would  soon  be 
made  of  much  greater  beauty,  strength  and  dura- 
bility than  even  the  celebrated  costly  hats  of  Pa- 
nama; and  the  price  would  be  rexluced  proportion- 
ately as  much  as  it  has  been  reduced  in  the  price 
of  similar  articles  now  manufacfurpd  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  families  of  the  New  England  states, 
when  compared  with  the  sum  at  which  they  were 
sold  when  imported  from  other  countries.  Hence 
the  propagation  of  this  single  plant  alone  on  the 
worst  soils  of  the  Southern  States,  would  not  only 
cover  them  with  a  dense  population  of  small  culti- 
vators, but  might  also  triple  that  rural  population 
by  giving  employment  to  their  families  in  really 
domestic  manufactures.  At  all  events  the  nume- 
rous small  cultivators  of  the  south  would  thus  be 
enabled  to  furnish  the  cheapest  possible  raw  mate- 
rials for  the  numerous  small  manufacturers  of  the 
north;  and  would  thus  create  a  mutually  profit  able 
and  harmonious  dependence  of  the  great  masses 
of  population  in  botli  sections  of  the  Union  on 
each  other* 

The  increase  of  the  flax  trade  with  the  New 
Zealanders,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
statistical  facts.  In  1828,  the  export  of  New  Zea- 
land flax  from  Sidney  to  England  was  60  tons,  and 
valued  at  £2,600  steHing.  In  1830.  the  same  ex- 
ports ascended  to  841  tons;  and  m  1831,  to  1063 
tons,  for  the  English  market  alone.  That  this 
flax  lilly  can  be  profitably  propagated  throughout 
all  our  southern  states,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  it  is  profitably  cultivated  in  the  southern 
departn>ents  of  France,  and  from  the  still  more 
decisive  fact,  that  it  has  flourished  several  years  in 
the  open  air  of  Charleston,  S.  0.  For  my  own 
part,  1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  may  be 
spread  over  all  the  worst  soils  of  the  southern  and 
southwestern  states,  especially  in  the  pinewoods, 
magnolia  swamps,  and  other  evergreen  forests  be- 
tween the  Potomac  and  the  Mississippi.  Should 
it  not  extend  farther  inland  than  the  live  oak,  or 
within  the  influence  of  the  saline  atmosphere  of 
the  ocean,  it  merits  to  be  spread  over  the  whole 
extent  of  country  heretofore  covered  with  the  live 
oak.  At  all  events,  there  is  every  human  certain- 
ty that  the  territory  of  Florida  is  especially  adapt- 
ed to  the  flax  Irlly,  and  that  it  might  there  be  ex- 
tended over  millions  of  acres,  as  it  is  in  its  native 
New  Zealand  and  Norfolk  Island.  My  convic- 
tions of  its  certain  success  in  Florida,  are  founded 
on  the  descriptions  of  the  climate  and  vegetation 
of  New  Zealand  given  by  all  travellers.  Al- 
though these  islands  are  situated  between  34  and 
and  48®  S.  L.,  yet  as  they  are  very  narrow  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length,  their  temperature  is  more 
moderate  and  uniform,  and  the  atmosphere  mote 
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humid  thao  would  be  inferred  from  their  latitudes 
alone,  in  a  voyage  to  New  Zealand  in  1814-15, 
by  John  Liddiard  Nicholas,  Esq.  and  Rev,  Sa- 
muel Marsden,  they  say,  in  speaking  of  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  lat.  25^  S.  "  The  climate  was  so  salu- 
brious and  inviting,  that  even  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter no  other  change  was  perceptible  than  a  few 
refreshing  showers,  which  gave  mellow  and  ver- 
nal softness  to  the  fields,  while  no  sudden  or  vio- 
lent transitions  ever  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the 
mild  atmosphere."  Again,  on  their  excursions 
into  the  interior  of  the  rforthem  Island,  they  re- 
mark, "  there  was  one  feature  of  the  country 
which  every  where  struck  us  with  admiration;  and 
Ihat  was  the  fine  rich  verdure  of  the  landscape 
wherever  we  turned  our  eyes,  and  which  gave  us 
at  the  same  time  a  high  opinion,  of  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  the  climate.  In  ^Hawkeswonn's  Voy- 
ages,' V.  3,  p.  34,  it  is  said,  <<From  the  vegetables 
found  here,  there  is  reason  to  -conclude  that  the 
winters  are  milder  than  those  of  England;  and  we 
found  Uie  summer  not  hotter,  though  more  equally 
warm.  Of  musquitoes  and  sand-nies,  a  few  were 
found  in  almost  every  place  where  we  went 
ashore."  In  another  place,  it  is  observed  that  the 
English  vegetables  left  by  Cook  on  his  first  voy- 
age, continued  to  propagate  themselves,  although 
many  of  them  were  too  tender  to  survive  a  winter 
in  the  open  air  of  England.  The  character  of 
vegetation  also  confirms  my  opinions.  Many  New 
Zealand  plants  are  such  as  are  found  within  the 
tropics  or  on  their  borders.  The  shores  in  many 
parts  are  beset  with  mangroves;  the  interior  is 
covered  with  arborescent  ferns,  and  in  many  parts 
the  woods  are  so  overrun  with  supplejacks,  tha*  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  force  one's  way  among 
them.  Amon<;  the  trees,  were  observed  two  or 
three  kinds  of  jern  like  those  of  the  West  Indies. 
At  Norfolk  Island,  where  a  sort  of  spruce  pine 
trees  are  very  large  and  very  abundant,  cabbage 
palms,  of  10  to  20  feet  high,  are  alpo  a  spontane- 
ous growth;  and  here  the  fi^tx  lilly  is  still  more 
luxuriant  tlian  in  New  Zealand.  In  New  South 
Wales  they  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  flax 
lilly  of  Norfolk  Island  both  for  qudntit^  and  quality^ 

But  in  both  islands,  whether  in  pine  forests  or 
undulating  savannahs,  whether  on  theseacoast  or 
in  the  interior,  on  hills  or  in  valleys,  the  fiax  liliy 
flourishes  in  the  greatest  profusion,  as  well  in  the 
most  exposed,  as  in  the  most  sheltered  situations. 

Enough,  however,  I  trust,  has  been  said  to 
prove  that  this  flax  lilly  can  be  propagated  easily, 
at  least  throughout  all  Florida,  and  probably 
throughout  all  our  southern  and  snuth-westem 
states.  As  the  fields  of  France  already  furnish  lil- 
ly flax  enough  to  afford  employment  in  manufac- 
tories to  several  thousand  workmen,  it  may  be  an- 
ticipated that  the  forests  of  Flonda  will  furnish 
soon  flax  lilly  leaves  enough  to  employ  a  million 
of  family  manufacturers. 

Henry  Prrrine. 

Washington,  />.  C,  19^  Feb.,  1838. 


From  the  Journal  of  Agriculture. 
THE    MARRIED   AND    UNMARRIED. 

Some  very  curious  facts  on  the  subject  of  mar- 

riage»  as  connected  with  longevity,  are  stated  by 

Ih',  Casper,  in  a  paper  of  his,  lately  published  ^t 

Berlin.     It  had  been  long  ago  vaguely  asserted, 

Vol  VI— 12 


that  bachelors  are  less  long-lived  than  married 
men.  Hufeland  and  Dcparcieux  were  of  this 
opinion;  and  Voltaire  observed  that  there  were 
more  suicides  among  those  who  had  not  given 
hostages  to  fortune,  than  among  those  who  had. 
Odier,  however,  was  the  first  who  set  on  foot  the 
inquiry  with  exactitude,  and  he  found  (fiibl.  Bri- 
tannique,  1814)  that,  in  the  case  of  females,  the 
mean  duration  of  life  for  the  married  women  of 
25,  was  about  36  years;  white  for  the  unmarried  it 
was  about  30^.  At  30  there  was  a  difierence 
of  four  years  in  favor  of  the  married;  and  at  35 
two  years,  and  so  on.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  married  females  ought  to  be  considered  as 
picked  lives;  but,  as  Dr.  Casper  observes,  this  is 
far  from  being  generally  the  case,  especially  in  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  of  society;  it  is  chiefly 
among  the  lower  orders,  where  a  livelihood  is 
procured  by  labor,  that  importance  is  attached  to 
the  bodily  health  and  vigor  of  the  female.  With 
regard  to  men,  we  gather  from  Deparcieux's  and 
the  Amsterdam  tables,  that  the  mortality  of  those 
from  30  to  45  years  of  age,  is  27  per  cent,  for  the 
unmarried,  while  it  is  but  IH  for  the  married;  and 
that  for  41  bachelors  who  attain  the  age  of  40, 
there  are  78  married  men.  The  difference  be^ 
comes  still  more  striking  as  age  advances;  at  the 
ag^  of  60  there  are  but  22  unmarried  men  alive  for 
48  married;  at  70,  11  bachelors  for  27  married 
men;  and  at  80,  for  the  three  bachelors  who  may 
chance  to  be  alive,  there  are  9  benedicts.  The 
same  proportion  very  near  holds  good  with  re- 
spect to  the  female  sex;  72  married  women,  for  ex- 
ample, attain  the  age  of  45,  while  only  52  unmar- 
ried reach  the  same  term  of  life.  Mr.  Casper,  in 
conclusion,  considers  the  point  as  now  incontesta- 
bly  settled,  that,  in  both  sexes,  marriage  is  condu- 
cive 'to  longevity. 


THE   BLENDING    OF    WTNE,  SILK   AND   DAIRY 
ESTABLISHM  BNTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fftrmers*  Register. 

BrifUdeyvUU,  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C,  > 

Marck  16,  1838.     \ 

Having  reason  to  believe  it  not  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  writer,  I  send  you,  and  offer  lor  pub- 
lication, a  letter  1  received  by  our  last  weekly 
mail  from  N.  Herbemont,  Esq.  of  Columbia,  S. 
Carolina;  a  gentleman,  long  known  by  the  intelli- 
gent American  public,  as  a  zealous  promoter,  by 
his  pen  and  example,  of  agriculture  in  general,  as 
well  as  of  the  wine  culture  in  particular.  1  be» 
leave,  however,  to  accompany  the  publicity  of  this 
letter  with  a  passing  remark  or  two  on  some  of  the 
topics  noticed  therein. 

As  to  honoring  my  name  by  conlerring  it  on 
the  kind  of  grape  I  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  into  notice,  I  consider  the  doing  of  this 
rather  premature,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  pe- 
culiar excellencies  of  this  grape  may  be  merely 
local.  In  our  locality,  it  has  amply  proved  iiself 
to  be  as  I  have  de^scribed.  And  it  is  the  opmion 
of  all  intelligent  viisifors  lo  my  vineyard,  who  have 
seen  it,  partaken  of  its  fruit,  and  judged  o^  the 
wine«  therelrom,  that  it  will  prove  a  first  rate  kind 
lor  our  country  in  ffeneral.  But  this  remairts  to 
be  tested  by  experience,  the  only  infallible  crile- 
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rion  in  such  mattere.    Apart  from  its  locality,  it 
ninvnot  be  found  worthy  to  retain  a  name  at  all. 

And  the  above-named  criterion  will  be  had  ere 
long;  for  1  have  lately  sent  vines  and  cutting 
thereof  into  various  sections  of  our  country,  as 
New  England,  and  the  states  of  New  York,  Ala- 
bama, South  Carolina,  and  Ohio.  N.  Longwonh, 
Esq.  of  Cincinnati,  now  noted  as  one  of  the  great- 
est vignerons  of  our  country,  assured  me  in  a  late 
letter,  that  he  would  test  the  qualities  of  the  Hali- 
fax as  a  wine  grape  in  18  months. 

And  if  permitted  to  compare  facetiously  little 
matters  with  great  ones,  I  know  not  but  if  1  assent 
to  Mr.  Herbemont's  proposition,  I  miirht  do  a  like 
injustice  as  that  done  by  Americus  Vespucius  to 
Columbus.  As  named,  in  answer  to  late  inter- 
rogatories propounded  to  me  in  a  letter  th)m  a 
-highly  esteemed  correspondent,  A.  B.  Spooner, 
Esq.  this  vine  first  attracted  my  attention  in  a 
vineyard  of  a  Mr.  Smith  of  this  county;  or,  in  an 
enclosure  of  his  I  call  nature'a  vineyard,  because 
formed  by  leaving  vines  in  woods  while  rlearin*?, 
and  the  trees  round  which  they  had  entwined 
themselves.  But  if  still  thought,  by  those  com- 
petent to  judge,  that  the  successful  cultivator 
ought  rather  to  be  entitled  to  have  the  honor  of  the 
name,  than  the  original  discoverer,  I  should,  as  1 
have  said  to  Mr.  Herbemoni,  in  answer  to  his 
suggestion,  prefer  retaining  the  Halifax,  and  have 
the  grape  called  Weller*B  Halifax,  if  found,  in  due 
time,  worthy  of  a  name,  or  change  of  name. 

On  reading  Mr.  Herbemonfs  letter,  I  was 
highly  gratified  to  find  that,  in  publicly  avoiding 
an  opinion  that  the  grape  and  silk  culture  might, 
with  the  greatest  advantage,  be  conducted  by  the 
same  hancls  and  in  the  same  establishment,  I  was 
but  reiterating  the  sentiments  of  so  good  a  judge 
on  such  subjects. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  blending  a  dairy  es- 
tablishment with  those  of  the  vine  and  silk  culture, 
never  occurred  to  my  mind  till  suggested  by  Mr. 
Herbemont's  letter.    But,  as  he  stales,  it  must  be 
evident  t6  every  competent  judge  on  the  subject, 
lYioX  negatively,  the  business  of  the  dairy  estab- 
lishment would  not  interrupt  the  business  of  the 
others,  but  would  positively  conduce,  by  its  heal- 
thy diet  and  profit,  to  the  advantage  of  all  concern- 
ed.   But  here,  I  confess  that  the  advantages  of 
stock  or  cattle  for  enriching  the  ground,  preparato- 
ry to  the  culture  thereon  of  vines  or  the  mulberry, 
are  not,  I  consider,  so  great  as  some  would  sup- 
pose.   According  to  my   ^American  System  of 
Vine  Culture,'  manureii  (so  far  as  necessary) 
from  the  place  of  wood-pile,  from  low-grounds  and 
sides  of  ditches,  and  from  the  woods,  are  compe- 
tent, in  general,  to  ensure  complete  success.   That 
is,  I  conceive  other  than  animal  manure  is  better 
(or  both  vine  and  mulberry  culture;  and  that  the 
resources  on  almost  every  plantation  of  chip  ma- 
nure, swamp  or  ditch  bank  dirt,  rotten  logs  from 
the  woods,  surface  earth  fi'om  the  same,  and,  aOer 
vines  or  trees  have  sufficiently  advanced,  leaves, 
pine  straw,  or  green  pine  boughs  strewed  thickly 
underneath,  answer  alt  purposes  of  sustaining  the 
bearing  and  flourishing.     But  suppose,  as  Mr.  H. 
states,  the  poorer  lands  of  a  plantation,  (with  the 
above  help,)  will  answer  for  vine  and  silk  culture, 
independent  of  help  (i-oiti  the  kine  of  the  dairy, 
y«t  the  richer  lands  need  the  latter  help  to  sustain 
tbe  stock  in  return,  by  clover  and  grasses,  and 
TooiBf  as  well  as  to  aQ'ord  bread-stuff  fbr  all, 


And  here  I  am  tempted  to  branch  off  into  a  long 
digression  on  the  great  advantages  of  clover,  other 
grasse^a,  and  root  culture,  to  support  the  stock,  as 
well  as  for  other  purposes;  and  advantages  of 
stock,  on  the  other  hand,  lor  keeping  up  and  en- 
riching lands  preparatory  to  (he  above  objects  of 
culture;  but  aware  that  time  and  space  forbid, 
I  beg  leave  to  add,  in  conclusion,  a  few  remarks 
only  on  the  dairy,  and  means  of  sustaining  one  to 
the  greatest  advantage  in  our  southern  country. 
And  first,  a  general  error  is  to  be  avoided;  that  is, 
of  suflering  cattle  to  run  at  large,  instead  of  soiling 
or  pasturing,  as  is  done  in  England,  whence  come 
the  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  and  as  is  done  in 
Goshen,  the  famous  place  for  butter  in  New  York 
state.  Another  error  connected  with  the  above, 
and  unknown,  I  believe,  in  the  above-named  places^ 
is  that  of  allowing  the  calves  to  suck  the  milch 
cows.  I  say,  connected  with  the  above,  for  I 
cannot  conceive  any  reason  for  the  practice,  ex- 
cept that  of  inducing  the  dams,  wandering  in  the 
woods  in  the  day  time,  to  return  to  their  calves  at 
night.  Now  field- pasturing  avoids  the  trouble- 
some business  of  whipping  calves  away  from  their 
dams  before  a  moiety  of  the  milk  can  be  obtained, 
and  absurd  notion  that  cows  cannot  be  induced  to 
*Met  down  their  milk"  before  the  calves  first  suck. 
But  here,  to  avoid  these  errors,  I  confess  requires 

Greparatory  steps — steps  almost  as  necessary  as  to 
ave  a  mulben*)"  orchard  before  you  can  make 
silk.  The  clover,  or  other  grass  culture,  should 
be  first  attended  to,  in  order  to  sustain  both  calves 
and  cows;  and  it  is  also  desirable  to  enter  upon 
ruta-baga  culture,  not  to  name  other  esculents. 
And  I  candidly  confess,  that  in  our  southern  clime, 
connected  with  sandy  soil,  are  peculiar  difficulties 
to  overcome,  in  order  to  successful  clover  culture; 
which  culture  may  be  called  the  ke^  to  all  aHer 
permanent  improvement  and  sustaining  of  lands. 
But  such  difficulties  (as  i,  in  common  with  others, 
have  proved)  are  not  insurmountable.  I  have 
found  that  even  on  most  light  and  sandy  soils,  by 
first  manuring  well,  if  necessary,  (leached  ashes 
highly  important,)  and  sowing  clover  with  wheat 
eariy  in  the  fall,  alter  taking  off  a  forward  crop  of 
corn,  or  rutting  up  some  after  grains  are  glazed, 
good  clover  lots  may  be  had,  and  a  system  of  im- 
provement thereby  kept  up,  as  well  as  the  dairy. 
The  object  in  sowing  clover  in  the  fall  on  light 
sandy  soils,  is  to  have  the  clover  grown  in  the 
fall  beyond  danger  of  being  winter-killed,  and  to 
have  it  so  well  rooted  in  the  spring,  as  to  sustain 
safely  the  summer  droughts,  so  heating  to  sandy 
soils.  For  greater  security  of  the  crop,  by  push- 
ing the  growth,  I  sow  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Pa- 
ris and  leached  ashes — say,  one  bushel  of  the  for- 
mer to  three  of  the  latter  per  acre,  after  the  clover 
is  in  third  leaf.  An  old  field  of  broom  sedge  en- 
closed, will  answer  for  a  standing  pasture  till  the 
clover  is  in  blossom,  or  fit  to  pasture  or  cut  for 
soiling. 

The  ruta-baga  I  have  found  a  sure  and  very 
abundant  crop,  by  manuring  plentifully  in  the  drill 
where  necessary,  and  sowing,  or  rather  planting, 
about  or  before  the  middle  of  July.  No  better 
vegetable,  not  only  for  family  use  in  general,  but 
for  fattening  cattle  and  making  cowft  give  abun- 
dance of  milk  in  winter. 

By  the  aforesaid  plan  of  managing  cows  and 
calves,  [  have  hud  both  to  do  fur  better  than  those 
of  my  neighbors,  by  the  oKl  one  in  practise  here. 
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From  two  cows,  I  hnve  had  produced  more  milk 
and  butter  than  some  around  me  from  two  dozen. 
It  is  true,  at  first,  1  had  to  use  personal  vigilance, 
as  well  as  example,  to  prevent  isrnorant  hirelings 
from  bringins;  to  pas;:,  by  negligence,  their  own 
^  nrophecies  of  cows  goins:  dry,  and  calves  starving, 
unoer  the  new  plan.  Had  to  supervise  the  milk- 
ing process,  and  teach  the  calves  by  insertion  of  a 
finger  in  their  mouths,  under  the  milk  at  first,  to 
drink  (their  mother's  milk  lor  two  or  three  weeks, 
aflerwarda  corn  meal  gruel);  but  this  done,  even 
prejudiced  it^norance  itself  had  to  confess  my  plan 
the  best.  As  I  am  for  abridging  labor  in  nil  fea- 
sible cases  (my  vineyardfi  afford  an  example,  un- 
der the  "American  System,"  of  pruning  only  in 
summer,  and  after  prevented  being  bushy  vines 
not  curtailed  in  length,  and  no  necessary  work  on 
plantation  by  common  quota  of  hands  much  in- 
terrupted,) shall  I  suggest  a  method  to  save  the 
hard  work  of  a  hand,  where  the  dairy  establish- 
ment is  considerable;  which  saving  may  be  con- 
sidered especially  important,  where  the  three  sorts 
of  business  may  be  conducted  in  the  same  estab- 
lishment. 

The  method  I  would  propose,  is  that  of  putting 
the  labor  of  churning  upon  dogs;  and  that,  too, 
without  abridgincr  the  phntation  usefulness  of 
these  animals.  Various  expedients  were  once  re- 
sorted to  in  the  Goshen  district  of  butter  celebrity, 
as  that  of  a  rolling  or  log  machine  drawn  by  a 
horse.  But  finally^  they  fixed  upon  a  process  that 
eombinetl  simplicity  and  economy.  A  machine, 
costing  a  mere  trifle,  consisting  in  part  of  boards 
or  planks,  so  put  together  that  the  surface  resem- 
bled a  large  cart  wheel,  and  this,  m  the  position  of 
an  inclined  plain,  was  the  receptacle  for  the  do^; 
80  placed  thereon  that  he  must  step  and  turn  the 
wheel,  or  chfike;  (the  former  altemalive  he  always 
chooses.^  The  turning  of  the  wheel  moved  some 
simple  machinery  above,  connected  with  the  churn 
within  doors. 

In  fine,  Mr.  Editor,  to  bring  this  communication 
to  a  close  (now  extended  to  a  length  unthousrht 
of  at  first  on  my  part,)  I  would  most  respectfully 
Buggeai,  that  at  this  period,  when  premiums  are 
offered  by  a  wi^e  munificence  of  some  letrislalive 
bodies  of  our  country,  to  encourage  silk  culture,  as 
well  as  other  agricultural  pur-^uiis,  that  a  hand- 
some reward  be  held  out  to  individuals  of  capital, 
as  well  as  of  spirit  and  enterprise,  to  exhibit  prac- 
tically the  benign  bearing  or  effects  of  combining 
the  vine  aod  silk  culture,  and  dairy  businesfi,  in 
one  large  or  considerable  establishment.  And 
may  I  here  be  permitted  to  express  a  wish,  that 
the  legisidtive  bodies  of  the  Old  Dominion  and 
Carolinas  would  snatch  the  laurel  from  their  sis- 
ter states,  in  being  first  to  call  forth  this  enterprise 
by  their  timely  munificence. 

SiDWEY  Wellkr. 

A  remark  or  two  I  wish  to  add,  or  wish  to  be 
added,  if  deemed  best,  by  way  of  notes  or  P.  S. 

The  entire  Goshen  system  alluded  to,  of  man- 
aging cows  and  calves,  is  to  let  the  calves  intended 
for  veal  suck  all  the  milk  of  their  dame,  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  then  butcher  them.  But  those 
intended  for  raisin?,  as  before  stated,  are  immedi- 
ately separated  from  the  cows,  and  learned  to 
drink. 

One  advantage,  not  to  be  overiooked,  of  com- 
bining silk  and  vine  culture,  is  the  liealthinessof 
grape  fruit i  or  that  all  employed  in  the  blended 


establishments  may  have,  in  the  most  sickly  sea- 
son of  the  year,  free  access  to  a  diet,  that  uot  only 
counteracts  or  anticipates  disease,  but  excellent,  if 
from  any  cause  disease  occurs.  Invalids)  by  ad- 
vice of  physicians  in  parts  of  Europe,  with  the 
happiest  effect,  confine  themselves  for  months  to  a 
grape  diet;  making  it  answer  for  both  meat  and 
drink. 

That  a  grape  diet  of  the  right  kind  (I  mean 
ripe  berries  of  select  varieties  for  American  vine- 
yards, not  green  ones,  or  those  snatched  ftom  the 
birds  and  opossums  in  the  woods,)  1  know  is  ex- 
cellent, from  the  experience  of  my  own  family  and 
neighborhood.  We  are  in  general  never  more 
healthy  than  in  grape  culture;  and  none  of  my 
household  and  hands,  of  late  years,  have  been 
stinted,  but  have  partaken  abundantly  of  grapes 
about  two  months. 

I  have  known  persons,  in  eases  of  severe  and 
continued  sickness,  to  relish  good  grapes  when 
tbey  could  eat  nothing  else,  and  there  was  reason 
to  believe  their  lives  were  thereby  saved. 

The  Isabella  grape  is  particulaHy  recommended 
in  cases  of  bilious  fever,  and  from  trial,  I  believe 
the  Scuppernong.  and  my  Halifax,  are  not  behind 
it  in  point  of  healthiness.  But  it  may  be  objected, 
that  grapes  for  common  diet  must  be  very  costly. 
Not  60.  if  vineyards  have  a  proper  selection  and 
management^  there  are  few  things  else  cultivated 
will  produce  more  human  food  from  the  same 
space  of  ground. 

Mr.  Broddie's  Scuppernong  vineyard,  (I  have 
noticed  before.)  of  half  an  acre  and  fourteen  vines, 
yields  20  barrels  of  wine  annually;  and  all  his 
neighbors  partake  abundantly,  by  visitations  and 
carrying  away  baskets  of  the  fruit. 

Of  the  yield  of  my  vines  I  intend  to  speak,  in  a  se- 
parate communication,  to  sustain  the  same  position. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  owing  to  the  fatality  of 
the  past  season  to  grapes  predisposed  to  rot,  my 
chief  dependence  ft>r  fruit  and  wine  was  on  the 
Scuppernong  and  Halifax.  Avoiding  particulars 
here,  I  will  say,  that  from  a  small  space  of  ground, 
canopied  with  these  vines,  afler  bushels  bein£r  ta- 
ken away  by  visitors  (often  20  a  day)  and  sold  to 
those  sending  fi-om  a  distance,  F  made  upwards  of 
100  gallons  of  wine.  1  have  noticed,  afler  a 
visitation  of  20  or  more  persons  to  a  few  vines  of 
the  above-named  sorts,  no  perceptible  alteration  of 
appearance,  but  the  same  thick  purple  or  dark 
cloud  of  fruit  remaining.  I  cannot  forbear  here 
stating  a  particular  or  so  in  regard  to  the  yield  of 
these  vines.  One  Scuppernong,  a  square  of  ten 
feet  of  canopy  being  measured,  produced  at  the 
rate  of  870  bushels  per  acre,  (a  bushel  of  Scupper- 
nong grapes  makes  neariy  four  gallons  of  wine 
v^hen  well  pressed,)  and  that,  too,  af>er  giving  its 
share  of  fruit  to  visitants.  One  Halifax,  at  the  3id 
year's  cultivation,  yielded  a  half  bushel  of  grapes; 
another  at  the  6th  year,  a  bushel;  and  another 
grafted  one  at  the  4th  year's  growth,  one  an' I  a 
half  bushels.  (One  bushel  of  Halifax  berries  in 
racemes,  makes  more  than  three  gallons  of  wine; 
if  pulled  from  racemes,  would  make  as  much  as 
Scuppernonsr,  I  prrsume.)  And  considering  the 
space  occupied  by  the  foregoing  vines,  I  believe 
the  yield  full  as  great  for  the  ground,  as  that  of 
the  Scuppernong  above-named. 

By  the  facts  of  warning  against  disappointment 
of  success  in  clover  culture,  in  our  southern  sandy 
soils,  X  woukl  not  be  understood  to  discourage 
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sowiDg  clover  in  the  sprmg,  in  ordinary  southern 
soils.  The  state  of  North  Carolina  is  now  going 
ahead  in  clover  culture  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  through  the  light  thrown  thereon  by  our 
agricultural  periodicals.  Last  summer,  I  saw  as 
fine  a  field  of  clover  as  ever  I  beheld,  on  the  plan- 
tation ofMr.  Massenburgh,  a  very  intelligent,  en- 
terprising farmer,  near  Louisburgh,  N.  C;  and  if 
I  recollect  his  information,  he  was  not  even  indebt- 
ed to  plaster  of  Paris  for  his  success.  My  excel- 
lent and  intelligent  neighbor,  Mr.  William  Thorne, 
has  successfully  cultivated  clover  for  several  years; 
but  the  first  year  he  commenced  would  have  been 
a  total  failure,  had  he  not  resorted  to  a  dressing  of 
piaster.  A  long  dry  spell  came  on  in  the  sum- 
mer, ader  he  had  sowed  a  bushel  of  clover  seed  in 
the  spring,  and  his  young  clover  was  apparently 
kiUed;  but  the  plaster  revived  it,  and  a  very  fine 
crop  was  the  consequence  of  its  resuscitation. 

S.  Wbller. 


ON    GRAPE  AND  SILK   CULTURE. 

To  Sidney  JVeller,  Esq. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  March  8,  1838. 

Dear  Sir — I  have,  yesterday,  received  your 
obliging  letter  of  the  26th  ult.,  and  also  three  small 
cuttmgs  of  your  grape  vine,  which  you  call  "Hali- 
fax," and  which  I  propose  to  call  "Welier,"  after 
you.  It  18  perfectly  fair  to  name  plants,  or  fruit  of 
great  value,  by  ths  name  of  the  person  who  intro- 
duces them,  not  only  into  notice,  but  takes  great 
pains  to  extend  their  culture.  By  this  means,  bene- 
factors of  mankmd  have  their  names  honorably 
transmitted  to  posterity. 

I  am  glad  that  your  opinion  coincides  with  mine, 
as  relates  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  silk  at  the 
same  time  by  the  same  person.  There  are,  perhaps, 
no  two  articles  of  culture,  the  prosecution  of  which 
interferes  as  little  with  each  other  j  for  at  the  very 
lime  that  the  silk  worms  require  all  the  attention 
and  care  necessary  to  their  welfare,  the  vineyard 
should  not  be  entered,  and  indeed  with  the  proper 
degree  of  industry  required  in  the  culture  of  anv 
thing,  the  vines  must  be,  daring  that  short  period, 
in  such  a  state  as  not  to  require  any  thing  being 
done  to  them.  Besides  this  coincidence,  as  to  time, 
much  is  to  be  done  in  the  vineyard  that  requires 
more  attention  than  strength;  so  that  the  same 
persons  who  are  adequate  to  the  cares  of  the  silk- 
worms, are  also  sufficient  to  do  much  that  is  re- 
quired in  the  vineyard.  What  sources  of  wealth 
and  comforts  will,  I  hope,  be  some  day  produced, 
by  the  joint  culture  of  these  two  valuable  articles. 
They  are  the  more  valuable  that  they  require  no 
capital  of  any  amount  to  be  established,  provided 
there  are  larger  proprietors  in  the  nei^hoorhood. 
These  would  always  be  ready  and  willing  to  pur- 
chase of  their  poorer  neighbors,  their  cocoons  and 
the  grapes  of  their  own  raisings;  and  these  would 
gradually  learn  the  arts  of  preparing  the  silk  for 
market,  and  of  making  wine,  secundum  artem,  as 
their  profit  would,  in  time,  afibrd  them  the  means  of 
forming  suitable  establishments  for  these  purposes. 
Another  great  advantage  attending  these  cultures, 
80  as  to  make  them  suitable  for  the  poorer  class  of 
fdrmers  as  well  as  the  richer  ones,  is  that  both 
tliese  articles  of  culture,  require  land  only  of  in- 


ferior quality  for  their  fiillest  success.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  fact  that  the  wines  produced  on  poor  light 
lands,  are  of  a  superior  quality  to  those  produced 
on  richer  clay  lands.  I  have  no  experience  in  the 
culture  of  silk  sufiicient  to  enable  me  to  speak  of 
my  own  knowledge;  but  the  books  I  have  read  on 
the  subject,  state  the  fact  clearly  and  distinctly,  that 
the  mulberry  leaves  produced  on  poor  land  pro- 
duce finer  and  superior  silk.  Here  are,  then^  two 
objects  as  valuable,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  other 
yet  cultivated  in  this  country,  which  otfisr  the  in- 
calculable advantage  of  leaving  the  richer  lands 
for  other  necessary  articles  of  culture.  I  regret 
much  that  1  am  too  old  to  hope  to  see  the  immense 
benefits,  which  our  country  will  derive  from  the 
cuhure  of  silk  and  the  vine.  (We  are  never  at  a 
loss  for  finding  a  good  reason  for  wishing  to  live 
long.)  There  is,  1  think,  another  object  of  rural 
economy  that  would  harmonize  well  with  the  two 
mentioned  abave,  and  would  tend  to  the  great 
comfort  of  the  cultivator,  and  that  is  the  dairy. 
It  appears  to  me  that  a  dairy  establishment  would 
scarcely  interfere  at  all,  either  with  the  raising  of 
silk  or  of  wine,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  add 
much  to  the  convenience  and  comforts,  not  only  of 
the  cultivators,  but  also  of  all  the  country  around. 
I  had  no  idea  at  all  of  writing  on  these  subjects, 
when  1  began  to  write;  but  my  pen  would  go  on, 
and  I  gave  it  its  way.  I  merely  intended  to  say^ 
that  I  had  received  the  three  grape  cuttings^ou 
were  so  obliging  as  to  send  me;  that  I  ^ve  one 
of  them  to  one  of  my  neighbors,  who  is  also  a 
zealous  cultivator  of  the  vine,  and  that  I  grafled 
the  other  two.  I  hope  the  box  you  are  sending^ 
will  also  arrive  safe  and  in  due  season. 

I  am  respectfully,  sir,  your  obd't.  serv't. 

N.  Hbrbemort. 


MR.   WELLER  S  WINE. 

We  lately  received  firom  Mr.  Weller,  two  bottles  of 
wine,  made  by  him  from  the  native  grapes  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  and  a  previous  communication.  One 
was  labelled  "Scuppemong,"  and  the  other,  ''Halifax 
Grape;"  and  both  were  of  the  pure  juice  of  these 
grapes,  except  for  the  addition  of  sugar  before  fermen- 
tation. The  two  wines  were  tasted  and  drunk,  not  at 
the  same  time,  but  at  times  a  week  apart;  and  there- 
fore we  may  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there 
was  no  difference  in  the  flavor;  nor  was  there  any  appa- 
rent difference  in  any  other  respect.  From  this  close 
resemblance,  it  would  seem  tbat  it  is  ^e  process  used, 
and  not  any  peculiar  quality  of  either  grape,  which 
gives  character  to  this  wine.  Though  fond  of  good  wine, 
we  make  not  the  digfUest  pretension  to  the  character 
of  a  connoisseur;  and  therefore  our  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  worth  very  little.  But  according  to  that 
opinion,  this  wine  is  the  most  delicious  drink  that  we 
have  ever  enjoyed.  It  is  altogether  unlike  any 
known  imported  wine,  except  champagne,  which  it 
resembles  in  flavor,  color,  and  transparency,  but  not 
in  sparkling,  as  these  are  "still"  wines.  But  what  is 
most  remarkable  and  admirable  in  them,  is  the  preser- 
vation, in  a  high  degree,  of  the  sweet  and  rich  scent  of 
ripe  muscadine  grapes.  Mr.  Weller's  wine  has 
more  of  saccharine  flavor,  and  less  alcohol,  than 
would   please    regular    drinkers.     It  is   altogether 
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tli^l^ot,  in  color  and  flavor,  (and  often  too  in  in- 
gredients,) from  ^at  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Scup- 
pernong  wine;  and  it  would  be  judged  of  very  erro- 
neously, if  considered  as  merely  a  superior  kind  of  the 
liquor  generally  sold  as  Scuppernong,  or  other  com- 
mon home-made  wine,  whether  the  latter  be  really 
principally  a  product  of  the  grape,  or  merely  a  facti- 
tioQS  compoand. 


SBMARKS  ON  80HB  PARTS  OF  MR.  GARNETt's 

ADDRESS. 

Commonicated  for  puUication  in  the  Fanners'  Register. 
Colun^ia,  8.  C,  Feb.  17M,  1838. 
J.  M.  Garaett,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir — I  have  read  with  much  plea- 
sure, approbation  and  benefit,  your  << Address  to 
the  A^cuitural  Society  of  Fredericksburg,"  pub- 
lished m  the  last  ^'Farmers^  Register,"  and  take 
advantage  of  a  very  cold  rooming,  when  I  cannot 
go  out,  to  make  a  few  observations  on  some  part 
of  it.  (I  call  this  a  cold  morning;  my  thermome- 
ter was  yesterday  at  66*^  and  it  is  now  32®,  9 
o^dock  A.  M.;  and  now,  when  I  finished  writing,  3 
P.  ff.y  it  is  34®,  although  the  sun  has  been  shin- 
iogever  since  morning. 

The  account  of  your  experiments  on  com  are 
very  interesting,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  far- 
mers and  planters  generally  would  do  the  same. 
Besides  the  advantages  expected  from  experi- 
ment, such  as  the  obtaining  oetter  and  more  pro- 
ductive varieties  of  the  articles  experimented  upon, 
there  is  another  ffreat  one,  which  is,  that  it  has  a 
tendency  of  producing  a  habit  of  careful  culture 
and  of  observation;  for  the  experimentor  naturally 
wishes  to  succeed  in  what  he  undertakes,  and  will 
pay,  in  the  conducting  of  his  experiments,  more 
care  and  attention  than  he  would  do  in  the  ordi- 
nary coarse  of  his  pursuits.  He  may  do  this  un- 
conscioosly;  and  even  in  this  he  is  benefited  by 
the  habits  acquired  by  it.  Agriculture  being  the 
real  business  of  this  country,  particularly  of  the 
southern  states,  every  effort  should  be  made  that  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  state  as  neariy  approaching 
perfection  as  is  practicable,  by  every  means  in  our 
power.  The  aim  of  a  shoemaker  should  be  to 
become  as  great  at  his  trade  as  he  can;  that  of  a 
lawyer  to  gain,  by  fair  and  honest  means,  as  ma- 
ny causes  for  his  clients  as  he  can,  that  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  reaching  the  first  rank  in 
his  profession,  and  finally,  to  be  at  the  very  head 
of  it.  ft  is  so  whh  every  pursuit,  and  we  ought 
to  keep  the  old  adage  in  remembrance,  "that  what 
is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  being  done  well." 
Now,  sir,  as  without  agriculture,  we  can  have 
nothing  to  eat,  except  what  nature  spontaneously 
afibrds,  nor  any  clothing  to  keep  us  warm  such 
eold  weather  as  this,  it  follows  that,  if  every  man 
is  not  an  agricultor,  he  is  interested  in  the  success 
of  agriculture,  as  much  so  as  he  who  pursues  it  as 
his  profession.  The  natural  and  fair  conclusion  of 
this  indisputable  mt>de  of  reasoning  is.  that  every 
individual  in  the  country  is  interested  in  having 
agriculture  carried  up  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion as  it  is  possible.  This  renders  the  thought- 
less fblty  of  our  legislatures  in  refusing  any  and 


every  sort  of  encouragement  and  assistance  to  so 
useful  and  essentially  beneficial  a  profession  as 
agriculture,  unaccountable,  and  1  hesitate  not  to 
say,  criminal.  We  may,  it  is  true,  find  some  ex- 
cuse for  such  members  of  our  legislatures  as  are 
not  agriculturists,  and  that  is  that  they  do  not 
know  the  wants  of  those  that  are,  nor  in  what 
manner  due  encouragement  and  assistance  are  to 
be  afforded.  This  excuse,  however,  does  not 
reach  the  agriculturists  themselves,  who  have 
much  in  their  power  to  promote  the  great  interest 
of  the  country  and  neglect  doing  so.  The  princi- 
ple of  ^^laissez-rwus  Jfaire,^^  which  is  by  some  in- 
sisted upon,  does  not  apply  here  to  its  full  extetit, 
becauf:e,  before  we  can  carry  on  any  business  pro- 
perly, there  must  be  capital  and  stock  in  trade  pro- 
vided, and  the  doctrine  of  ^^laissez-notts  faire'^  (let 
us  alone)  will  not  go  far  in  procuring  these;  for 
they  are  chiefly  knowled^  promoted  by  a  judi- 
cious application  of  pecuniary  means  and  judicial 
enactments.  The  elements  of  agriculture  should 
be  taught  in  every  school,  and  a  professorship  es- 
tablished in  every  college,  that  this  most  essential 
science  in  this  country  should  be  understood  in 
some  degree  by  every  person  m  it;  for  there  is  no 
useless  knowledge,  and  the  professional  man  and 
mechanic  who  reside  in  cities  can  be  but  benefit- 
ed by  any  extent  of  knowledge  in  a  business  like 
this,  although  it  does  not  apply  directly  or  imme- 
diately to  the  objects  of  their  pursuits.  This 
brings  me  to  notice  this  most  shameful  fact  for  the 
United  States,  a  country  which  is  able  to  furnish^ 
bread  to  a  great  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  that 
they  have  received,  within  a  year  or  two,  grain 
from  Europe  to  the  enormous  amount  of  $5,333,- 
962,  as  stated  by  you  in  your  address.  But,  sir, 
you  may  not  be  aware  that  there  is  a  considerable 
and  shameful  great  addition  to  the  amount  of 
agricultural  product  imported  from  Europe  into 
this  country,  to  be  added  to  your  statement:  That 
is,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  hay  has  been 
for  a  couple  of  years  imported  to  Charleston,  not 
merely  from  the  northern  States,  but  from  Europe. 
I  believe,  that  notwithstanding  this  strange  article 
of  importation,  there  are  few  countries  in  the 
worid  better  calculated  for  the  production  of  the 
grasses  and  the  making  of  hay,  than  South  Caro- 
lina, and  yet  we  import  it  and  pay  for  it  sometimes 
as  high  as  $2  50,  or  ^ven  $3  per  hundred  weight. 
Wealthy  as  this  state  may  be  in  its  other  agricul- 
tural productions,  can  the  difficulties  of  the  pre- 
sent times  be  a  matter  of  surprise?  It  is  only  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  we  have  not  suffered  much 
more.  It  will  probably  be  thought  that  I  am  of  a 
querulous  disposition,  which  may  be  tme;  at  any 
rate,  1  hope  you  will  not  accuse  me  of  this  your- 
self j  for  if  you  did,  f  would  say  you  have  awaken- 
ed the  fit  in  me.  Our  excuse,  is  a  very  natural 
and  aged  one,  that  we  have  for  many  years  made 
all  the  exertions  in  our  power  to  produce  a  better 
state  of  things,  and  that,  besides,  it  belongs  to  our 
time  of  life  to  bear  such  things  somewhat  impa- 
tiently. This  being  my  acknowldeged  infirmity, 
{  beg  my  friends  to  put  up  with  it  as  well  as  they 
can,  in  consideration  of  the  undoubted  good  mo- 
tives that  prompts  it. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  ways  of  the  worid, 
as  relates  to  agricultural  affairs,  enough  to  vex  the 
patience  of  even  younger  men.  The  very  ^reac 
liberality  of  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Register, 
in  lately  proposing  to  render  his  roost  invaJuable 
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publication,  considerably  cheaper  than  it  is  now, 
by  additional  subscribers,  induced  me,  during  the 
late  session  of  our  legislature,  to  make  as  much 
exertion  as  my  feebly  health  would  permit,  and 
1  had  full  expectation  to  succeed  to  some  extent. 
Another  subject,  however,  had  taken  hold  of  our 
representatives,  and  nothing  could  be  noticed  by 
them,  but  a  subject  upon  which  they  could  not  le- 
gislate, and  which  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them 
did  not  at  all  understand,  viz.:  the  currency.  The 
consequence  was  a  total  disappointment;  and  noth- 
ing to  which  my  eflbrt  tended  was  effected.  I  also 
endeavored  to  procure  some  aid  of  the  marl  dis- 
tricts of  tliis  state,  from  the  members  from  that 
part  of  the  country;  but,  as  I  could  not  mingle 
currenof  and  bankSy  or  no  baiika  and  the  aubtrea- 
8ury  scheme,  I  could  not  draw  the  least  attention 
on  the  subject  I  wished  to  promote.  I  see,  by  a  short 
communication,  near  the  end  of  the  last  number 
of  the  Farmers'  Register,  by  the  Honorable  F. 
H.  Elmore,  who  is  truly  deserving  of  the  epithet 
prefixed  to  the  names  of  the  members  of  con- 
gress, and  a  great  friend  to  agriculture,  tliat  he 
sent  a  small  specimen  of  marl  to  the  editor,  whose 
observations  and  well  deserved  reproofs  on  the  in- 
attention paid  by  the  agriculturists  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  state  to  so  valuable  a  resource  at  their 
hand,  and  which  they  totally  neglect,  and  that  his 
(the  editor's)  "request,  advice,  and  instruction 
have  not  served  to  induce  a  single  cultivator  to 
marl  even  so  much  as  an  acre  of  land."  "Truly," 
(continues  he)  "we  have  but  small  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  offering  to  them  advice  and 
instruction." 

is  it  not  surprising,  my  dear  sir,  how  difficult  it 
is  to  introduce  any  thing  new,  or  improvements 
in  our  habitual  practices?  and  this  is  more  especi- 
ally true  in  agriculture.  It  is  not  that  they  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  the  use  of  marl  and  other  carbon- 
ates of  lime,  so  much  as  that  it  is  a  deviation  from 
their  usual  practice;  for  none  of  those  to  whom  I 
have  mentioned  the  great  benefit  derived  else- 
where from  its  use,  have  shown  any  sign  of  dis- 
belief, and  the  only  objection  that  I  could  ever 
observe,  was  the  necessity  of  making  some  exer- 
tion in  a  way  difi'erent  from  their  usual  course,  and 
also  the  expense  attending  it;  although  this  last 
would  not  nave  been  a  material  objection,  if  it 
could  have  been  effected  by  merely  paying  the 
money. 

Although  1  agree  very  well,  generally,  with 
you  in  your  views  of  agricultural  things  and  poli- 
cy, yet  there  is  one  subject  on  which  I  cannot  go 
•80  far  as  ^ou  do.     You  seem  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion that,  m  the  cultivation  of  corn,  the  cutting  of 
the  roots  by  the  plough  and  other  instruments  is 
benficial  to  its  growth.    I  admit  whh  you  that 
generally  the  benefit  obtained  from  the  ploughing 
•out-does  the  disadvantage  of  cutting  the  roots; 
but  I  think  that  the  corn  does  well,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  the  roots  being  cut ;  but  in  spite  of  this 
mutilation.    The  land  being  in  good  heart,  and 
stirred  deep,  has  undoubtedly,  the  state  of  weather 
being  favorable  to  the  strength,  caused  many  small 
roots  with  their  spongioles  to  push  from  the  ends 
of  the  mutilated  old  roots,  and  by  this  the  crop 
does  not  seem  to  suffer.    I  have  oflen  seen,  afler 
such  a  ploughing,  the  weather  being  unfavorable, 
the  com  to  be  much  injured,  by  what  is  usually 
colled  "firing."  which  1  attributed,  perhaps  erro- 
neously, to  the  roots  having  been  cut  when  the 


corn  was  not  able  to  produce  a  fresh  supply  of 
them.  The  producing  of  these  new  roots  with 
their  spongioles  is,  however,  in  every  case,  an 
effort  of  the  plant,  wiiich  might  probably  be  other-^ 
wise  applied  to  other  useful  purposes  to  th6 
plant's  welfare.  It  is  true  we  have  no  experi- 
ments that  I  know  of  tending  directly  to  prove  or 
disprove  clearly  and  distinctly  my  opinion;  but  I 
think  the  experiment  of  Mr.  James  Camak,  of 
Georgia,  goes  far  to  prove  on  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  the  roots  of  the  corn  never  being  cut  in 
the  course  of  its  growth,  is  not  an  obstacle  to  the 
producing  of  a  large  crop.  You  know  that  his 
experiment  was,  first  to  plough  his  ground  well 
and  deep,  plant  his  corn,  and  when  it  was  only  a 
few  inches  higher,  to  give  it  a  slight  hoeing,  and 
then  cover  the  whole  field  with  leaves  from  the 
woodSf  three,  four  or  five  inches  thick,  and  then 
let  the  field  alone  without  any  further  work  at  all^ 
till  it  was  fit  to  be  gathered.  By  this  method,  he 
obtained  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  corn 
usually  produced  by  the  land.  Now,  f  was  for- 
merly personally  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ca- 
niak,  and  know  him  fully  deserving  of  confidence 
in  his  assertions,  and  incapable  of  wilfully  assert- 
ing that  which  was  not  most  strictly  true.  His 
plan  of  cultivating  corn  is  only  practicable  in  new 
settled  countries,  where  the  abundance  of  forests 
affords  a  full  supply  of  leaves,  of  which  a  very 
great  quantity  is  required  to  cover  a  field.  The 
cultivators  in  the  old  settled  states,  have  put  it  out 
of  their  power,  by  their  unprovidence  in  most 
wastefully  destroying  their  timber;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  experiment  favors  my  opinion  very 
strongly. 

There  are  many  other  parts  of  your  most  use- 
ful and  interesting  address,  on  which  I  intended 
making  a  few  ooservations;  but  as  these  would 
have  been  of  little  worth,  and  that  you  must  be 
tired  of  reading  this  long  epistle,  I  shall  close  it 
here  by  assuring  you  that  I  am,  most  respectfully, 
Dear  sir,  your  obd't;  serv't. 

N.  Hbrbbmont. 


Eitract  from  Uie  London  Fanners'  Magazine. 
JERUSALEM    ARTICHOKES. 

I  was  determined  to  prove  whether  or  not  they 
could  be  cultivated  to  greater  advantage  than  the 
potatoe,  as  food  for  cattle*  One  sack  was  con- 
sumed by  a  young  calf  at  hand;  it  eat  them  with 
avidity,  and  improved  on  them.  I  took  the  other 
two  sacks,  and  planted  them  in  the  midst  of  a  five 
acre  piece  of  potatoes.  I  set  them  without  cut- 
ting,— roeaeuring  correctly  an  eighth  part  of  an 
acre;  the  produce  was  in  proportion  to  630  bushels 
per  acre, — the  potatoes  327  bushels.  The  follow- 
ing year,  the  memorable  one  of  1826, 1  planted 
half  an  acre  on  a  piece  of  thin  gravel,  old  tillage 
land,  in  its  regular  course  of  preparation  lor  a  vege- 
table crop  after  wheat;  they  maintained  their  ver- 
dure throusfh  that  extraordinary  dry  summer,  and 
produced  150  bushels;  but  the  potatoes  by  the  side 
of  them  were  completely  set  fast;  they  never  form- 
ed a  bulb.  The  year  following,  I  set  an  acre  on 
part  of  the  same  kind  of  soil,  but  of  better  quality; 
It  produced  570  bushels,  without  any  dung,  A 
half  acre  on  the  same  land,  with  the  usual  quanti- 
ty of  dung  for  turnips,  produced  290  bushels  (a 
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bml  compeiidation  for  eight  loads  of  excellent 
tiuQg.)  This  present  season,  an  acre  on  the  same 
land  (part  of  my  turnip-fallows)  produced  676 
bushels,  but  the  wet  state  of  the  soil  when  taken 
tip,  and  beinr;  a  vegetable  of  uneven  surface, 
which  causes  the  soil  to  adhere  to  it  more  than  to 
a  fotatoe,  renders  it  ditHcult  to  come  at  the  exact 
quantity.  From  an  experiment  I  made  of  wa*»h- 
ing  a  sack,  I  can  safely  assert,  I  have  530  bushels 
of  clean  roots;  whilst  the  vegetables  on  our  flat 
gravels  do  not  equal  this  by  full  50  per  cent,  in 
value,  except  the  potatoe,  which  produced  308 
bushels  on  the  same  soil.  I  never  could  raise 
more  in  favorable  seasons. 

"The  cultivation  of  the  artichoke  is  the  same  as 
of  the  potatoe,  except  that  it  re(]uii^s  to  be  set  ear- 
ly— not  later  than  March;  if  laid  above  ground  all 
winter,  it  is  proof  against  the  severest  frost. 
When  once  cleaned,  no  weed  can  live  in  its  dense 
shade;  horses,  beasts,  and  sheep  consume  it  with 
avidity;  pigs  prefer  a  potatoe  to  it  in  its  raw  state, 
but  prefer  the  artichoke  when  boiled  or  steamed. 
It  attracts  the  game  in  a  most  extraordinary  way; 
they  resort  to  its  shade  in  autumn;  it  forms  one  of 
the  finest  covers  in  nature.  We  are  so  fortunate 
28  to  have  but  little  game  in  our  lordships;  I  do 
not  recollect  ever  having  seen  even  a  Swedish 
turnip  bitten  by  a  hare  or  rabbit,  notwithstanding 
they  will  consume  the  artichokes  left  by  the  men 
in  securing  them. 

If  potatoes  can  be  profitably  cultivated  as  food 
lor  cattle,  compared  with  Swedish  turnips,  man- 
gelwurtzel,  the  sugar  beet,  &c.  (which  I  much 
doubt,)  the  artichoke  is  vastly  superior  to  them. 
The  expense  oV  culture  is  no  more;  it  is  not  liable 
to  be  injured  by  frost;  can  be  taken  up  at  pleasure; 
ft  produces  at  least  30  per  cent,  more,  and  on  poor 
land  full  50  per  cent.,  is  far  more  nutritums,  and 
leaves  the  land  perfectly  clean.  The  only  objec- 
tion that  can  be  urged  against  their  cultivation  for 
cattle  in  competition  with  potatoes,  is,  that  they 
require  more  care  in  taking  them  up.  The  frost 
not  acting  upon  them  so  as  to  destroy  vegetation, 
what  are  missed  will,  of  course,  grow  among  the 
succeedinfiT  crop,  but  I  have  found  very  little  incon- 
venience in  this  respect." 


From  the  Britiah  Fanner's  Maganne. 
BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  OF  BONE   MANURE. 

The  very  interesting  details  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  bones  of  animals  when  employed  as  manure, 
as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Johnson^s  paper  in  your  last 
number,  induces  me  to  trouble  you  with  a  short 
relation  of  their  lasting  effects  on  a  small  farm 
with  which  I  was  intimately  connected. 

On  the  northern  slope  of  the  river  Colne.  which 
separates  the  counties  of  Buckinghamshire  and 
Middlesex,  and  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  town 
of  Rickmers worth,  lies  a  little  farm  which  is 
famed  for  its  great  fertility.  The  lands  on  each 
tide  of  this  little  Goshen  were  of  the  same  quality, 
had  the  same  south-east  aspect,  and  were  in  every 
respect  aimdar  to  the  little  farm  itself;  but  the 
erop9  on  this  were  invariably  and  con^antly  better 
than  on  the  neighboring  fields.  It  was  an  appen- 
dage to  a  much  larger  farm  at  some  several  miles' 
distancCr  at  which  the  owner  resided,  and  at 
which  his  numerous  flocks  and  herds  were  kept; 


except  a  score  or  two  of  store  sheep,  which  were 
occasionally  sent  to  have  the  run  of  the  leys  and 
stubbles  of  the  small  larm. 

The  system  of  cropping  was  the  same  on  this 
as  on  the  surrounding  farm(«,  namely,  the  five- 
couirse: — fallow  for  turnips — barley  and  seeds — clo- 
ver mowed  twice — wheat — oats.  But  whatever 
were  the  crops,  they  were  always  superior,  and 
created  envious  feelings  among  the  surroundiiig^ 
farmers.  I,  as  one  of  these,  set  niy  head  to  work, 
to  discover  what  local  circumstance  could  possibly 
retider  this  spot  more  productive  than  the  lands 
adjoining.  It  was,  like  all  other  land  sloping  to 
the  east,  of  a  deeper  staple,  and  a  finer  loam,  than 
the  more  abrupt  and  gravelly  or  rocky  slopes 
which  faced  the  westward.  For  this  is  a  geologi- 
cal fact,  and  observable  over  all  the  continents  of 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  thai  the  west- 
ern sides  of  all  their  hills  are  more  precipitous  than 
the  eastern;  and  the  western  shores  of  these  con- 
tinents are  more  abrupt  and  broken  than  the 
eastern. 

This  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
that  the  grand  current  of  the  Noachian  deluge 
flowed  from  the  westward,  washing  bare  the 
western  sides  of  hills  and  continents,  and  deposit- 
ing the  finer  earths,  thus  removed,  on  the  eastern 
slopes,  a3  we  find  them  at  the  present  day. 

That  the  surface  of  the  httle  farm  we  are  no- 
ticing was  of  this  diluvial  deposit,  was  very  evi- 
dent; but  not  more  so  than  the  other  lands  to  the 
south  and  north  of  it;  and  yet,  as  already  stated, 
it  was  of  superior  fertility. 

In  questioping  an  aged  laborer  who  had  long 
been  employed  on  and  about  the  said  farm,  as  to 
how  long  it  had  had  the  character  of  being  emi- 
nently productive?  he  answered,  ever  since  it  was 
farmed  by  the  grandliither  of  the  present  owner, 
who,  he  said,  was  a  very  curious  man  in  his  farm- 
ing; for  he  not  only  chalked  all  his  land,  but  limed 
it  fi-equenily  for  turnips.  And  besides  laying  on  it 
all  the  yard  dung,  he  used  to  buy  all  other  kinds 
of  dress  he  could  muster  from  the  skinners  and 
curriers  of  the  neighboring  town.  But,  above  all, 
he  used  to  collect  bones  from  all  the  dog  kennels 
around,  had  them  broken  into  small  pieces  with 
sledge  hammers,  and  spread  them  upon,  and 
ploughed  them  into,  the  land,  for  any  crop  he 
wished  to  raise;  and  this  he  continued  to  do  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

At  his  death  this  dressing  with  bones  was  given 
up;  his  son  thinking  them  of  no  great  value;  and 
the  larger  farm  at  which  he  resided  engrossing  his 
chief  attention,  the  small  farm  was  But  seldom 
visited,  notwithstanding  it  still  continued  to  main- 
tain its  old  character. 

The  operations  of  the  grandfather  in  improving 
his  little  farm,  must  have  been  carried  on  about 
1765,  and  were  almost  forgotten  till  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  a  Lincolnshire  bailiff  was  hired 
to  superintend  the  business  of  a  large  farm  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  This  stranger  began 
his  improvements  by  applying  crushed  bones  upon 
his  turnip  fallows,  and  upon  some  of  his  upland 
meadows.  And  when  this  was  observed  by  the 
old  laborer  before  alluded  to,  he  declared  that  it 
reminded  him  of  what  he  had  seen  done  when  he 
was  a  boy,  by  his  old  master  on  the  little  farm. 

The  discussions  which  took  place  among  the. 
farmers,  as  to  the  effects  and  value  of  bone  ma- 
nure, aa  recom.nended  by  the  Lincolnshire  bailiff, 
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and  the  reports  which  appeared  weekly  in  "The 
Farmer's  JournaJ,"  produced  a  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  every  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  little  farm,  that  its  extra  fenility  arose  entire- 
ly from  the  great  quantity  of  bones  which  had 
fieen  imbedded  in  it  so  many  years  before.  And 
it  was  stronsf  proof  of  what  was  asserted  by  the 
bailiff,  that  "their  effect  as  manure  would  last  for 
forty  years. 

The  above  account  is  a  corroboration  of  what 
now  appears  to  he  a  very  general  opinion  respect- 
ing the  use  of  bones  as  a  powerful  and  lasting 
manure;  and  in  this  instance,  the  imperfect  man- 
ner in  which  the  bones  were  broken,  has  caused 
them  to  act  more  permanently  than  if  they  had 
been  crushed  into  dust. 

Veritas. 


EXTRACTS   PROM   THE  REPORT  OJT  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURE OF  ESSEX,    MASS.,    1837. 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  Colman. 

Essex  county  lies  at  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Massachusetts;  and  is  bounded  on  the  northwest 
by  New  Hampshire;  on  the  east  and  northeast  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  southeast  by  Maseachu- 
eetts  Bay;  and  on  the  southwest  by  the  county 
of  Middlesex.  It  embraces  in  extent  360  square 
miles.  Its  population  in  1830  was  82,887 ;  its  pre- 
sent population  93,689 ;  being  about  260  inhabi- 
tants to  a  square  mile.  It  contains  twenty-six 
towns.  It  is  intersected  through  its'whole  width 
by  the  river  Memmack,  which  empties  into  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  at  Newburypon;  and  the  rivers 
Shawsheea  and  Agawam  or  Ipswich.  Parker 
and  Saugus  rivers  are  likewise  found,  but  are  in- 
considerable in  length  and  magnitude. 

The  ^neral  surface  of  the  county  is  uneven ; 
but  there  are  no  hills  of  ^reat  elevation,  and  (ew, 
which  may  not  be  cultivated  to  their  summits. 
The  county,  for  its  whole  length  on  the  eastern 
side,  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Cape 
Cod,  its  eastern  extremity,  projects  into  the  sea,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles;  and  the  coast  is  lined 
with  a  rocky  shore  or  extensive  beaches ;  and 
pierced  by  innumerable  inlets  and  creeks,  on  which 
are  extensive  tracts  of  salt  alluvial  meadow.  The 
county  abounds  likewise  in  tracts  of  a  greater  or 
less  extent  of  I'resh  meadow  or  peat-bog.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  this  land  has  been  drained; 
and  by  the  application  of  sand>  gravel  or  loam  to  its 
surface,  has  oeen  converted  into  profitable  mowing. 
Much  of  this  same  description  of  land  remains  to 
be  redeemed;  and  will  fully  compensate  for  the 
expenditure,  which  this  improvement  may  require. 
There  are  considerable  tracts  on  the  Agawam 
river,  the  waters  of  which  are  forced  back  by  the 
mill-dams  thrown  across  it  near  lis  mouth,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  irreclaimable  while  those  ob- 
structions remain. 

The  climate  of  Essex  county  is  affected  by  its 
maritime  situation.  The  proportion  of  snow  which 
falls  m  the  course  of  the  year  is  considerably  less 
than  falls  in  the  interior  and  western  parts  of  the 
fitate ;  the  proportion  of  moisture  in  the  form  of 
vapor,  snow,  and  rain,  is  greater.  The  degree  of 
cold  is  sometimes  as  intense,  but  not  as  long  con- 
tinued.   The  spring  is  in  advance  oi'  the  interior 


of  the  state  generally,  from  a  week  to  a  (brtnight; 
and  .the  frosts,  excepting  in  some  particular  locali- 
ties, are  not  so  early,  nor  severe.  For  healthi- 
ness, as  far  as  this  may  be  determined  by  the  ta- 
bles of  longevity,  this  county  may  be  safely  com- 
pared with  any  part  of  the  known  worid. 

The  whole  number  of  acres  in  Essex  county 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  valuation  commit- 
tee in  1831,  is  as  follows: 

jfcres, 

Tillaffe, 14,113 

English  and  Upland  mowing,           -  31,947 

Fresh  meadow         -        -        -        -  15,471 

Salt  marsh, 14,139 

Pasturage, 100,309 

Wood,             22,058 

Unimproved,            -        -        -        -  34,281 

Unimprovable,         .        -        .        -  10,417 

Owned  by  towns  and  other  proprietors,  3,604 

In  roads,         -        -        -        -        -  6,606 

Covered  with  water,         -        -        -  17,176 

Total,  270,121 

The  soil  of  Essex  county  is  of  a  primitive  for- 
mation; and  of  various  characters.  There  is  a  lo- 
cality of  limestone  mentioned  by  the  geological 
surveyor  in  Newbury  and  Bradford;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved of  small  extent.  There  is  little  purely  san- 
dy land  excepting  on  the  sea-shore.  There  are 
extensive  tracts  of  peat-bog.  The  soil  on  the 
sea^shore  among  the  projecting  cHfis  and  ledges, 
on  the  peninsulas  and  islands  on  the  coast,  with 
the  exception  of  Plum  Island,  which  is  almost  un- 
mixed sand,  is  a  deep  rich  loam,  highly  produc- 
tive in  grass,  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes.  On  the 
main  eastern  road  from  Salem  to  the  extreme  line 
of  t^e  country,  there  prevs^ils  gjenerally  a  gravelly 
loam  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth;  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  worked ;  and  productive  under  good 
cultivation.  The  lands  bordering  on  the  Merri- 
mack are  much  broken;  but  the  hills  are  gene- 
rally rounded,  of  not  difficult  ascent,  and  com- 
posed of  a  rich  dark  clayey  loam.  They  ordina- 
rily produce  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  corn, 
oats,  and  potatoes.  This  variety  of  soil  embraces 
an  extent  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  river 
on  the  south  side.  On  the  west  side  the  land  is 
much  more  charged  with  sand,  and  is  not  so  fer- 
tile. With  the  exception  of  a  considerable  tract 
in  Haverhill  and  an  island  of  fifty  acres  lying  be- 
low the  bridge  in  Haverhill,  there  is  no  fresh  allu- 
vial meadow  on  the  river.  The  towns  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  county  are  of  various  character,  in 
some  places  presenting  long  strips  and  high  emi- 
nences of  rich  clayey  and  gravelly  loam ;  and  in 
other  parts  a  broken,  thin,  hungry,  and  stony  soil, 
the  cultivation  of  which  is  difficult  and  unproduc- 
tive. The  primitive  forests  have  been  loos  since 
removed;  but  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  wood 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  maritime 
parts  are  principally  supplied  with  fuel  by  impor- 
tations of  wood  from  Maine,  or  coal  from  Penn- 
sylvania. The  interior  have  a  supply  from  their 
own  wood  lots;  or  their  peat-bogs,  the  value  of 
which  is  becoming^ore  highly  appreciated. 

The  soil  has  in  parts  of  the  country  become  ex- 
hausted; and  in  no  part  of  it  can  it  be  advantage* 
ously  cultivated  without  manure.  The  stony  and 
rocky  character  of  the  soil  is  in  some  places  ati 
impediment  to  cultivation;  but  alai^e  proportioa 
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of  the  land  in  the  county  is  already  under  partial 
improvement  x>r  susceptible  at  present  prices  of 
labor,  while  present  prices  of  produce  remain,  of 
profitable  cafture. 

The  ceunty  is  well  watered;  and  contains  seve- 
tal  ponds  of  eorae  extent,  the  scenery  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  which  is  picturesque  and  bcautilul. 
Some  of  the  situations  on  the  Merrimack  and  ma- 
ny on  the  sea-shore  are  commanding  in  their  po- 
sition, and  present  views  of  large  extent  and  great 
variety  and  beauty. 

The  iHrmers  in  Essex  are  particularly  favored  in 
respect  to  markets.  Boston  is  easily  accessible  to 
most  parts  of  this  county,  being  from  its  larthest 
point  not  moie  than  forty  miles  distant;  and  the 
large  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  of  Sa- 
lem, Lynn,  Newburyporr,  Marblehead,  Danvers, 
and  Lowell,  furnish  a  ready  demand  for  whatever 
the  former  will  produce.  Of  the  whole  popula- 
tion in  Essex,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  not 
ooe-fiAh  part  are  engaged,  properly  speaking,  in 
agriculture.  The  remaining  four  parts  are  con- 
sumers, not  pfoducers.  The  county  of  Esse*  is 
essentially  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  dis- 
trict. Besides  what  may  be  called  marketing,  in- 
cluding the  selling  of  hay,  she  sends  no  agricultu- 
ral produce  away;  and  she  imports  largely  of 
bread-etufis^  vegetables,  dairy-produce,  mutton, 
beef  and  pork,  together  with  a  great  amount  of  oats 
and  com  for  horse-feed.  Rye  is  cultivated  to  a 
small  extent,  and  the  bread  of  the  population  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  the  superfine  flour 
of  western  New  York  and  the  middle  states. 

Size  qffurnu, — ^The  average  size  of  the  farms 
in  EsseX)  will  not  exceed  one  hundred  acres,  and 
farms  of  three  or  fbur  hundred  acfeS  are  scarcely 
to  be  found.  The  population  of  the  county  be- 
coming daily  more  numerous5  the  land  is  continu- 
ally undergoing  subdivisions;  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
and  mechanic  arts,  are  anxious  to  secure  to  them- 
selves small  parcels  of  land,  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing a  coW  or  raising  their  own  ti'uits  and  vege- 
tables. 

Farming  in  the  county  is  scarcely  pursued  as  a 
distinct  or  exclusive  profession;  but  as  subsidiary 
to  some  other  business  or  pursuit.  In  this  way  it 
has  been  eminently  conducive  to  health,  and  pro- 
ductive of  Innumerable  comforts;  but  no  fair  ex- 
periment has  been  made  of  it  under  the  fair  ad- 
vantages of  capital  and  labor  and  exclusive  en- 
terprise and  attention,  as  matter  of  pecuniary  in- 
come and  profit. 


Frtmitkc  ittiae. 


Aalt  hay. 


A  large  atitount  of  salt  hay  is  cut  in  the  county. 
The  itieuntihes  in  Saugua,  Lynn,  Essex,  Ipswich. 
Rowley,  Newbury,  and  Salisbury,  are  extensive 
an«l  productive. 

The  grasses  produced  on  the  salt  marshes  are 
various  m  kind  and  value;  I  prefer  to  give  the 
common  names,  though  these  dames  may  be  re- 
garded as  local  and  provincial.  * 

Black  gran — deemed  the  best  product:  sroi^s 
on  the  higher  pa^  of  the  marsh,  where  it  is  only 
occasionally  flooded  by  the  tide;  it  is  oAen  thick 
and  heavy,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  cut 
eariy.  When  well  cured  it  is  much  reLwhc  J  by  cat- 
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tie;  and  deemed  of  almost  equal  value  as  the  best 
English  hay.  1  have  seen  this  grass  growing 
luxuriantly  high  up  on  the  upland,  where  the  seed 
was  dropped  from  the  cart;  ana  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  experiment  to  test  its  value  as  a  culti- 
vated grass  in  such  locations.  A  farmer  in  Ips- 
wich is  of*  opinion,  that  if  this  grass  is  not  cut  very 
early,  it  should  be  cut  very  late,  after  the  season  of 
the  fly  has  passed,  which  is  apt  to  impregnate  it, 
and  occasion  maggots  in  the  mow,  ofiensive  to 
cattle.  Other  farmers  deem  this  matter  of  little 
moment.  The  cattle  themselves  ought  to  be 
judges  in  the  case. 

The  next  grass  is  tlie  red  grass  or  fox  grass,  a 
very  fine  rceSy  grass,  abundant  and  excellent. 

The  next  is  goose  gross,  deemed  excellent,  but 
not  abundant.  Sheep,  it  is  said,  will  entirely  de- 
stroy this  grass,  if  sufl^red  to  feed  on  the  marshes. 

jS ranch  grass,  a  short  reedy  grass,  resembling 
much  the  fox  grass,  and  by  some  persons  pro- 
nounced the  same;  it  branches  much,  and  from 
this  circumstance  derives  its  name;  it  is  not  abun- 
dant, but  the  hay  is  much  valued. 

Sedge,  a  pointed  long  flatlea^  grows  in  low 
places  and  on  the  sides  of  creeks,  much  valued 
when  not  too  large. 

Thatch,  agfass  differing  little  from  sedge,  which 
grows  in  creeks  as  high  as  the  tide  rises;  and  is  cut 
principally  for  litter  or  manure. 

The  average  product  of  well-managed  salt 
marshes  is  from  three-fourths  of  a  ton  to  one  and 
a  quarter  ton.  The  hay  is  valued  at  half  the  price 
of  English  hay.  In  Salem  and  Boston  markets, 
where  it^is  purchased  for  a  change  of  diet  or  to  be 
mixed  with  Ehglish,  it  usually  bring  two-thirds 
of  the  price  of  English. 

The  farmers  in  the  interior  of  the  county,  even 
dt  a  distance  of  fifleen  miles  or  more  from  the 
sea-shore,  are  glad  to  own  of  hire  a  piece  of  rait 
marsh,  considering  a  portion  of  this  fbader  of  great 
service  to  the  health  of  their  stock.  A  shrewd 
farmer  in  Lynn  considers  salt  hay  as  worth  five 
dollars  a  ton,  merely  to  spredd  upon  his  grass  land 
for  manure.  His  judgment  is  to  be  relied  on.  It 
is  stated  likewise  that  those  farmers,  who  carry  it 
into  the  interior  in  a  green  state  and  cure  it  in 
their  fields,  find  this  process  almost  equal  to  a  top- 
dressing  of  manure.  This  comes  undoubtedly 
fhnn  the  salts,  which  it  deposites.  The  quantity 
of  salt  hay  which  is  cut,  enables  the  farmers  to  sell 
much  of  fheir  English  hay,  without  injury  to  their 
farms.  Tfiese  lands,  according  to  their  situation, 
are  valifed  at  from  ten  to  fitly  dollars  per  acre. 
Their  value  is  likely  to  be  much  increased  in  many 
places  from  improvements  of  which  1  shall  speak 
presently. 

Considerable  quantities  of  fresh  meadow  or 
swale  hay  is  cut;  but  it  i^  composed  of  aquatic 
plants,  which  contain  little  nourishment;  and  is 
of  comparatively  little  value.-  The  manure  of 
cattle  fed  upon  it  or  littered  with  H  is  of  inferior 
quality. 


From  ifae  same. 


ASHES  AS    MANURE. 


The  farmers  on  Long  Island  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  send  to  towns  on  our  sea-shore,  to  Mar- 
biehead  for  example,  to  purchEise  for  their  wheat 
fields,  our  leeched  ashes,  at  ten  cents  per  bushel; 
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these  contain  a  good  deal  of  lime,  which  had  been 
used  by  the  soapboilers.*  They  ascertained 
that  there  was  an  advantage  in  it.  It  is  known 
likewise,  that  foreign  agents  are  visiting  different 
towns  and  places  on  tne  sea -board,  to  purchase 
the  refuse  bones,  and  the  animal  carbon,  after  it 
has  been  used  by  the  sugar  refineries,  in  order  to 
enrich  the  wheat  fields  in  Europe,  which  have 
'  been,  for  the  last  two  years,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  to  our  great  disgrace,  the  granaries  ol' 
the  United  Slates. 


From  the  same. 


NEAT  CATTLE. 


.  Essex  county  is  not  a  grazing  territory.  Few 
cattle  are  raised  in  it.  The  stock  generally  to  be 
found  in  it  is  what  is  called  our  ^^native  stock,'* 
which  is  a  mixture  of  no  certain  origin;  but  in 
which  the  Devon  race  greatly  preponderates. 

Some  cows,  which  have  been  owned  in  Essex, 
have  probably  never  been  exceeded,  for  their  dai- 
ry produce,  by  any  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
The  Oakes  cow,  owned  in  Danvers,  made  in 
1818, 180  lbs.  of  butter;  in  1814,  300  lbs.;  in  1816, 
over  400  lbs.;  in  1816,  484^  lbs.  At  the  same 
time,  the  family  reserved  one  quart  of  milk  per 
day  for  their  own  use;  and  she  suckled  four  calves 
lour  weeks  each  in  the  course  of  those  years.  She 
made  in  one  week  194  lbs.  butter;  and  she  ave- 
raged over  16  lbs.  of  Wter  per  week,  for  three 
months  in  succession. 

The  Nourse  cow,  owned  in  North  Salem,  made 
20  lbs.  of  butter  in  one  week;  and  averaged  14 
lbs.  butter  per  week  fpr  four  successive  months. 

The  Haverhill  heifer,  two  to  three  years  old, 
produced  14  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  week  afler  her  calf 
was  killed  at  six  weeks  old;  and  more  than  18  lbs. 
of  butter  in  the  ten  days  after  her  calf  was  killed. 
These  cows  were  all  of  native  stock. 

The  largest  amount  of  milk  given  in  one  day  by 
the  Oakes  cow,  is  44^  lbs.  In  the  case  of  the  two 
first  cows,  they  were  fed  in  the  most  liberal  man- 
ner, with  meal  and  their  own  skim  milk.  In  the 
case  of  the  heifer,  the  feed  was  grass  and  pump- 
kins. 

I  subjoin  a  list  of  a  few  other  cows  in  the  county, 
whose  yield  is  well  authenticated. 

1.  Cow  owned  by  John  Barr,  in  Salem. 

In  274  days  the  weight  of  milk  was         7611  lbs. 

1822.  No.  of  quarts,  beer  measure,        2965^ 

1823.  In  268  days,  weight  of  milk  was   7517  lbs. 
No.  of  quarts,  b^r  measure,        2923. 

The  sales  from  this  cow,  including  the  calf  at  5 
dollars,  and  milk  at  5  cents  per  quart,  in  1822,  was 
$153.25.    In  1823,  $151.15. 

2.  Cow.  John  Stone,  Marblehead.  From 
June  to  October,  this  cow  averaged  11  lbs.  of  but- 
ter per  week. 

3.  Cow.  N.  Pierce,  Salem.  3,528  quarts  milk 
per  year, — nearly  10  quarts  per  day. 

4.  Jeremiah  Stickney,  Rowley.  19  auarts  dai- 
ly; calf  at  six  weeks  old  weighed  196  lbs. — ^gain 
2|  lbs.  per  day. 

*  And  also,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  car- 
bonate and  phosphate  of  lime,  as  original  ingredients 
of  all  wood-ashes.— Ed.  Fab.  Reg. 


5.  Cow.  Isaac  Osgood,  Andovcr.  17  quarts 
of  milk  per  day;  made  50  lbs.  of  butter  in  the  month 
of  June. 

6.  Cow.  S.  Noah,  Danvers.  In  148  dayi 
from  2d  May,  gave  587^ffallon8  milk; — more  than 
four  gallons  per  day  for  tnat  time. 

7.  Cow.  T.  Flanders,  Haverhill.  From  20th 
April  to  22d  September,  besides  461^  gallons  mUk 
used  for  family,  made  163  lbs.  4  oz.  nutter. 

8.  Cow.  Daniel  Putnam,  Danvers.  "This 
cow  calved  May  2l8t.  The  calf  was  sold  Juno 
20th  for  87  62^.  During  the  30  days  that  the 
calf  sucked  there  were  made  from  her  milk  17  lbs. 
of  butter.  From  June  20th  to  September  26th 
(14  weeks)  she  gave  3370  lbs.  of  milk,  or  more 
than  34  lbs.  6  oz.  per  day.  The  greatest  quanti- 
ty on  any  one  day  was  45  lbs.,  or  17^  quarts. 
The  weight  of  a  quart  of  her  milk  is  2  lbs.  9  oz. 
The  greatest  qaantity  in  one  week  was  288  lbs. 
The  quantity  of  butter  made  in  the  same  14  weeks 
was  139  lbs.  The  greatest  amount  in  one  week 
was  12  lbs.  2  oz." 

9.  Cow.  Owned  by  William  Osbom,  Salem. 
The  milk  of  this  cow  from  January  24th  to  April 
10th,  was  3127  lbs.,  varymg  from  33  to  48  lbs.  per 
day,  averaging  40^  lbs.  per  day  during  that  time. 

10.  Cow.    Owned  by  Richard  Eliot,  Danvers. 
This  cow's  milk  gave  16  lbs.  of  butter  in  one 
week;  and  she  yielded  on  an  average  from  15  to 
18  quarts  per  day,  beer  measure,  for  a  length  of 
time. 

All  these  cows  were  what  is  denominated  oof 
native  stock.  An  intelligent  gentleman,  the  own- 
er of  an  extraordinary  cow  in  the  interior,  remarks, 
in  a  letter  detailing  her  yield,  what  is  highly  im- 
portant to  be  remembered.  "From  the  expe- 
rience I  have  had  with  this  cow,  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  many  cows,  which  have  been  considered 
quite  ordinary,  might,  by  kind  and  gentle  treat- 
ment, good  and  regular  feeding,  and  proper  care 
in  milking,  have  ranked  among  the  first  rate." 

The  yield  of  a  cow  now  owned  in  Andover,  is 
remarkable.  Her  origin  is  not  known,  but  her 
appearance  indicated  a  mixed  blood;  and  I  was 
led  to  believe  she  partook  of  the  Yorkshire  blood, 
a  race  of  cattle  which  I  have  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Moultenboro'  and  Canterbury,  N.  H.| 
but  whose  introduction  I  am  not  able  to  trace. 

In  1836,  besides  supplying  the  family  with 
cream  and  milk,  there  were  sold  127|  ^Hons  milk 
at  14  cents  per  gallon,  ^17  88 

166  lbs.  butter  at  25  cents,  41  50 

Calf  sold,  8  00 

867  38 
<<  The  keeping  was  good  pasture  and  swill  of 
the  house,  including  the  skim  milk,  with  three 
pints  of  meal  per  day^"  These  statements  show, 
in  a  strong  light,  the  difference  between  a  gjood 
and  a  poor  cow;  and  the  utility  of  liberal  keeping. 
The  difference  in  the  butter  properties  of  difier- 
ent  cows  is  not  generally  considered.  In  a  yard 
of  five  cows,  upon  repeated  trials,  made  at  similar 
times,  and  as  near  as  could  be  under  the  same 
circumstances,  by  a  farmer  in  this  county,  the  dif^ 
fcrence  in  the  yield  of  cream  upon  9  inches  of  milk| 
was  found  to  be  as  13  to  3. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  some 
improved  foreign  stocks  into  the  county;  the  Al- 
derney,  the  Holderness,  and  the  improved  Dur- 
ham short-horn.    These  experiments  are  report- 
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ed  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  those  who  have 
made  them;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  procure 
any  exact  returos.  Admiral  Sir  Iftaac  Comn  pre- 
sented a  valuable  improved  Durham  short-horn 
boll  and  cow  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Society,  which  were  placed  on  the  (arm  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  Salem,  who  retains  some  of  the  halA 
blood  stock.  The  amount  of  the  yield  in  milk  of 
this  short-homed  cow  is  mislaid  ;  but  the  owner 
states  from  recollection,  "  that  her  milk  night  and 
morninff,  weighed  48  lbs.,  when  she  had  nothing 
more  than  pasture  feed  in  June."  Respecting 
this  stock,  the  gentleman  adds, — <^  In  my  opinion, 
they  combine  the  two  qualities  of  milk  and  beef  in 
a  greater  degree,  than  any  other  stock  I  am  ac- 
quainted with.  With  me,  the  pure  bloods,  and  a 
lai^  proportion  of  the  mixed  blood,  have  proved 
great  milKers,  and,  when  not  in  milk,  take  on  flesh 
very  rapidljr.  .  1  have  slaughtered  two  half-blood 
heiiers,  which  have  weighed  at  four  years  old 
over  700  I  be.  A  pair  of  half  blood  steers,  at  four 
3reare  old,  became  so  very  fat  from  common  keep, 
that  I  was  induced  to  dispose  of  them  to  thje  butch- 
ers; they  weighed  1100  lbs.  each.  The  greatest 
ol^ection  to  them,  in  my  opinion,  is,  that  they  in- 
dtne  to  go  dry  a  longer  lime  than  our  native 
stock." 

My  own  experience  differs  somewhat  from  the 
respectable  authority  just  given.  I  have  had 
sorae  of  the  full-blood  and  some  of  the  mixed 
bR«d;  and  I  am  not  able  to  say  any  thing  in  fuvor 
of  their  milking  properties.  1  have  seen  some  re- 
markably fine  specimens  of  eaHy  maturity  and 
thrift  among  them;  and  more  beautiful  models  of 
cattle  than  some  specimens  which  I  have  seen  of 
them,  I  believe  are  no  where  to  be  met  with. 

Another  public-spirited  gentleman,  in  Bradford, 
imported  some  of  this  fine  stock  for  his  farm.  His 
expectations  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  an- 
swered, though  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  exact 
information  of  their  yield  in  milk  or  butter.  From 
the  letter  of  his  correspondent,  whom  he  employ- 
ed to  procure  these  fine  animals  for  him  without 
limit  as  to  expense,  1  extract  as  follows.  "  I  roust 
observe  that  this  breed  of  stock  has  not  been  held, 
of  late  years,  in  great  estimation  for  milking." 
He  adds,  that  "short-horns  are  only  calculated 
for  the  beet  and  most  powerful  land;  on  poor  roiIr 
they  will  do  nothing.  The  most  improved  plan 
of  keeping  them  in  winter  is  to  have  them  loose 
in  open  warm  hovels,  two  or  four  together.  The 
bqllsyoo  will  find  it  necessary  to  keep  in  altogether, 
from  one  year  old.  The  milch  cows  are  kept  at 
the  stake  in  enclosed  houses;  and  turned  out  a 
short  time  in  the  day  time — they  bear  the  cold 
badly." 

There  is  another  very  strong  testimony,  that  of 
Mr.  ShirifT,  who  travelled  in  this  country  for  agri- 
colmral  information  in  1834-5;  and  who  is  pro- 
nonoced,  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  br.-eders  of 
the  Durham  short-horns  in  England,  a  farmer  of 
-the  first  rank.  In  his  journal,  he  remarks, — 
'^  There  was  a  fine  short-horn  bull,  intended  to 
improve  the  dairy  stock,  which  I  did  not  see.  I 
took  the  liberty  of  advising  the  cross  to  be  tried 
oa  a  small  sciede,  believing  the  short-horns  the 
worst  milking  br^  in  Britain." 

I  give  these  opposite  authorities,  in  justice  to 
the  agricaltural  community.  The  subject  de- 
serves much  farther  inquiry,  and  the  test  of  actual 
experiment    On  this  account,  it  were  greatly  to 


be  desired,  that  the  gentlemen  who  own  this  fine 
stock,  and  from  the  most  public-spirited  designs 
have  introduced  them  into  the  country,  would 
give  the  public  exact  statements  of  their  product 
Some  oxen  in  the  county,  descended  from  the 
short- horned  bull  Admiral  in  the  second  genera- 
tion are  very  fine  cattle,  in  point  of  size,  docility, 
condition,  and  work.  I  have  seeo  the  importa- 
tions of  this  stock  made  by  the  Ohio  Company; 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  imagine  animals  of 
more  perfect  symmetry  and  beauty;  or  of  better 
promise  in  point  of  thrift  and  condition.  They 
may,  however,  suit  far  better  the  luxuriant  mea- 
dows of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  than  our  bleak  and 
short  pastures. 


From  the  same. 


MANURES. 


Much  and  increasing  attention  is  paid  through- 
out the  county  to  the  saving  of  manures  and  the 
formation  of  compost.  Vastly  more  remains  to 
be  done.  In  many  parts  of  the  county,  cellars 
are  considered  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  barn, 
where  the  manure  is  sheltered  from  the  sun;  and, 
bv  some  of  the  most  careful,  from  the  external  air 
likewise.  A  Danvers  farmer,  on  whose  good 
judgment  I  place  great  confidence,  expresses  his 
strong  conviction,  that  the  value  of  his  manure  is 
doubled  in  a  closed  cellar,  in  comparison  with  it 
under  the  former  mode  of  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  air,  and  rain.  In  most  of  these  cases,  the 
barn  is  placed  on  a  side  hill;  the  cellar  is  high 
enough  to  load  in  and  turn  the  team  and  cart; 
and  a  trap  door  is  in  the  bam  floor,  so  that  bog- 
mud,  litter,  or  other  refuse,  may  be  easily  thrown 
in  to  be  formed  Into  compost  by  the  store  hogs, 
which  are  put  there  to  work,  and  which  faithfully 
earn  their  living.  In  two  places,  I  found  provi- 
sion made  for  saving  all  the  liquid  manure  from 
the  stalls  and  the  bam  yards.  It  was  conveyed 
by  gutters  into  a  capacious  cistern,  from  whien  it 
was  occasionally  pumped  into  a  watering  cask, 
like  that  used  iii  the  streets  of  cities,  and  distribut- 
ed on  the  grass  ground.  This  was  done  with 
great  advantage.  The  liquid  manure  of  a  large 
herd  of  cattle^  could  it  be  proneriy  husbanded, 
would  be  of  equal  value  as  the  solid  manure.  The 
subject  of  saving  manures,  and  collecting  and 
compounding  them,  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be 
too  strongly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  farmers. 
It  is  the  very  life-blood  of  successful  agriculture. 

The  subject  of  the  application  of  manures,  whe- 
ther in  a  perfectly  green  and  unfermented,  or  in  a 
decomposed  state,  Ims  been  matter  of  much  In- 
quiry among  the  Essex  farmers.  The  general 
impression  is,  that  they  should  be  used  in  a  green 
state,  as  their  most  valuable  parts  are  lost  in  the 
progress  of  decomposition.  The  philosophy  of 
manures  is  as  little  understood  as  the  philosophy 
of  digestion.  Nature  draws  a  veil  over  many  of 
her  processes,  which  no  prying  curiosity  has  teen 
able  to  raise,  and  no  solicitude  has  induced  her  to 
uncover  these  operations.  By  what  means  the 
food  received  into  the  stomach  goes,  in  its  wonder- 
ful subdivisions  ainl  changes,  to  the  formation  of 
blood  and  bone,  muscles  and  skin,  hair  and  nails, 
is  a  matter  about  which  we  know  as  much  as  we 
know  how  the  food  of  plants  is  taken  up  and  ela- 
borated, and  goes,  according  to  the  seed  which  is 
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■awn,  to  the  formation  of  the  stem  and  leaves^ 
the  coloring  and  taste,  the  flowers  and  fruit.  It 
may  operate  as  a  stimulant,  waking  the  dormant 
powers  of  the  earth  into  action.  It  may  serve  as 
the  substance,  out  of  which  the  plants  are  to  be 
formed;  and  to  a  degree,  the  evidence  of  this  is 
perfect.  It  may  so  afi'ect  the  earth  and  the  at- 
mosphere, that  these  great  reservoirs  of  the  ele- 
ments of  vegetable  an<}  am'mal  life,  may  at  once 
furnish  their  proper  and  required  contributions. 
But  coz^eotij^e  here  is  in  a  great  measure  idle. 
We  may  talk  very  learnedly  on  the  subject  with- 
out knowing,  any  thine  about  it,  or  being  able  to 
oommuoicate  any  valuable  information.  On  this 
matter,  experience  etnd  intelligent  observation 
inust  be  our  guides.  In  actual  bulk,  manure, 
which  is  thoroughly  decomposed,  loses  one-half 
Its  activity,  its  power  of  producing  heat,  one  of 
the  ascertained  principles  of  vegetable  life,  is  like- 
wise lost.  On  these  accounts,  it  is  obviously  be^t 
to  apply  it  green.  The  experience  of  intelligent 
farmers  almost  universally  confirms  this.  But 
unfern^ented  manure,  if  applied  immediately  to 
tl^c  roots  of  plants,  may,  by  too  much  action,  or 
too  much  heat,  or  by  supplying  their  food  io  too 
lavish  or  too  concentrated  a  form,  destroy  them. 
There  is  no  danger  from  this  when  manures  are 
spread  and  ploughed  under  the  soil,  or  scattered 
Qver  its  surface.  But  where  their  immediate  ac- 
tion ip  desired  in  the  soil,  it  is  important,  before 
\\ity  vc  taken  out  of  the  yard,  that  they  should 
be  in  a  partially  decomposed  state,  or  rather  in  an 
9fii\ve  state;  and  for  that  reason,  they  should  be 
t^rned  over  and  thrown  into  heaps  in  the  cattle 
yards  in  the  spring,  that  they  may  become  in  a 
degree  v^arm  before  they  are  applied.  If  they  are 
to  be  applied  directly  to  the  roots  of  crops,  they 
should  be  eUl>e?  mixed  with  earth,  or  so  far  ad- 
vanced ii^  their  de^mposition,  that  no  evil  may 
result  from  the  heat  of  their  first  action;  and  that 
they  may  be  so  subdivided  and  dissolved  as  to  be 
in  a  condition  to  be  at  once  taken  up  by  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels  of  the  plants. 

These  views  will  explain  what  I  wish  to  say  in 
regard  to  our  great  crop,  Indian  corn;  and  what 
long  ej^perience  and  observation  have  confirmed. 
The  question  is  oflen  asked,  shall  the  manure  be 
spread  or  pteced  in  the  hill?  1  answer,  do  both. 
Its  imm^iate  action  is  needed  to  bring  the  plant 
forward  as  soon  a^  possible;  and  therefore  partially 
decomposed  manure  should  be  placed  in  the 
hiU.  It  i9  equally  necessary  that  the  plant 
should  not  suffer  from  want  when  its  roots  spread 
themselves  beyond  the  hill  in  pursuit  of  food.  The 
nnfermented  manure,  spread  and  ploughed  in 
lightly,  will  be  in  a  condition  for  the  use  of  the  fi- 
brous roots  when  they  advance  to  receive  it 
Another  Question  oflen  proposed  is,  should  the 
manure  which  is  spread  be  ploughed  in  deeply,  or 
covered  lightly,  or  simply  laid  on  the  surfacel  If 
the  plant  to  be  cultivated  be  a  tap-rooted  plant,  it 
will  find  the  manure,  though  it  should  be  buried 
deeplv.  If  it  has  a  spreading  and  fibrous  root, 
like  aJl  the  cereal  grains,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the 
suHkce,  without  being  entirely  exposed  on  the  top 
of  it,  the  more  available  it  is  to  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  If  laid  upon  the  surface  and  not  covered, 
much  of  it  must  inevitably  be  lost  by  the  sun  and 
min  and  wind.  In  respect  to  Indian  corn,  espe- 
cially recollecting  the  cold  seasons  of  the  two  last 
years,  it  is  important  by  eyery  possible  means  to 


get  the  plant  forward  as  fast  as  possible;  and  for 
that  reason  to  select  the  warmest  and  the  driest 
land;  to  manure  with  fine  manure  in  the  hill,  and 
with  unfermented  manure  spread  broad  cast;  and 
to  plant  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be  made  dry  and 
warm  enough  to  receive  the  seed.  There  is  no 
crop  that  wUi  better  reward  the  most  liberal  culti-  i 
vation. 

In  respect  to  the  manuring  of  wheat,  fermented 
and  finely  dissolved  manures  may  be  safely  ap-. 
plied  the  year  of  its  being  sown;  but  not  so  with, 
unlermented  manures.  In  general,  it  is  best  that 
the  crop  which  precedes  the  wheat,  rather  than 
the  wheat  itsellj  should  be  manured. 

in  regard  to  the  application  of  manure  to  pota- 
toes, the  almost  universal  opinion  has  been,  that 
when  nmnured  in  the  hill,  the  seed  should  be  laid 
upon  the  manure.  Many  farmers  have  reversed 
this  practice;  and  now  place  the  manure  upon  the 
seed,  they  say,  with  superior  advantage. 

Besides  bam  manures,  slaughter-house  manure 
has  been  used  with  great  effect;  but  it  is  neced- 
sary  it  should  be  mixed  with  loam.  Night  soil, 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  night  soil 
to  four  of  loam  or  fine  gravel,  has  been  used  with 
extraordinary  efficacy,  upon  peat  or  bog  meadow. 
Muscle  bed  is  much  used,  et^pecially  by  the  Dan- 
vers  farmers,  for  their  onions  and  vegetables  for  the 
market.  It  costs  in  Salem  about  one  dollar  fbr  a 
large  horse  load,  and  is  applied  Hberally.  At  Man- 
chester, where  it  is  quite  accessible,  it  is  used 
with  great  advantage  either  as  a  top-dressing  or 
ploughed  in.  At  Beverly,  I  have  seen  its  excel- 
lent and  lasting  effects  as  a  top-dressing  on  grass 
land.  A  farmer  in  Danvers  states  that  a  gondola, 
containing  eight  fbur-ox  loads  of  muscle  bed,  will 
deliver  its  cargo  near  to  New  Mills,  for  seven  dol- 
lars. This  is  a  low  price.  He  is  accustomed  to 
spread  six  or  seven  loads  to  the  acre,  in  winter, 
when  frost  will  render  it  pliable.  It  will  do  well 
to  apply  it  once  in  four  or  Qve  years;  oflener  than 
this,  It  binds  the  land  and  renders  it  hard. 

He  says,  it  is  of  excellent  u^e  when  applied  to 
land  which  is  to  be  laid  down  to  grass  with  barley 
or  oats.  Its  effects  are  lasting;  and  no  other  ap- 
plication will  be  required  foryecM^. 

In  the  town  of  Essex,  a  great  amount  of  clams 
are  dug  for  fish-bait.  The  shells  are  much  used 
for  manure.  The  keeper  of  the  alms-house  in 
Essex,  whose  management  is  highly  creditable, 
says,  "as  to  the  value  of  the  clam-shells  for  ma- 
nure, 1  think  the  broken  and  the  whole  shells 
very  useful  to  low  land,  either  to  be  spread  on  or 
ploughed  in.  They  render  the  ground  light  and 
warm,  etnd  are  very  durable.  They  likewise  en- 
rich the  land  very  much."  The  same  may  be 
sak]  of  oyster  ahefls,  which  are  obtained  in  some 
quantities  in  the  cities. 

The  great  amount  of  squashes  mentioned  in  a 
former  part  of  my  report,  as  obtained  from  two 
acres  of  land,  is  in  some  measure  to  be  ascribed 
to  thc^  use  of  fish  oil  or  blubber  oil.  The  farmer, 
living  near  the  fishing  villaire  in  Lynn,  obtains  in 
the  winter  time  a  great  quantity  of  fish  livers  and 
garbage.  From  this  he  procures  the  oil.  Afler  his 
casks  are  emptied  of  their  oil,  he  fills  them  with 
water,  which  remains  some  time;  and  this  water, 
thus  considerably  charged  with  oil,  he  applies  to 
his  squash  vines.    The  effects  are  powerfiil. 

One  farmer,  whose  fiirm  lies  on  the  sea,  has  this 
year  made  soim6  trials  oil*  fish  as  a  manure.    The 
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Munhaden,  Alewives,or  Hardheads,  as  they  are 
called,  come  to  the  shores  id  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  in  great  numhere,  and  are  easily  taken  in 
seines.  In  the  southern  pans  of  this  state,  and  in 
Rhode  Island,  they  are  used  in  great  quantities; 
either  spread  upon  the  grass  land,  or  laid  near  to,  or 
placed  in,  the  hill  of  corn.  They  are  very  pow- 
erful; but  their  effects  not  lasting.  The  animal 
matter  contained  in  them  is  considerable;  and  the 
bones  are  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which 
u  a  strong  and  active  manure.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  their  use  is,  that  to  a  person  not  interested, 
they  render  the  air  extremely  offensive.  Not  so 
to  those  who  find  a  profit  in  their  apphcation.  To 
most  men,  a  golden  breeze  is  always  fragrant. 
There  are  other  marine  manures  of  great  value. 
1  have  (bund  sea  sand,  put  in  the  hill  of  potatoes, 
io  low  land,  of  great  efficacy.  My  experience  in' 
this  matter  is  not  singular.  '  The  silicious  matter 
divides  the  soil;  and  the  salt  which  adheres  to  it 
serves  to  stimulate  the  plant  Sea  sand  has  been 
used  with  advantage  at  Sandy  fiay.  The  marine 
plants  are  used  with  very  beneficial  results.  The 
eel-ffrasa  is  of  little  value  excepting  as  litter. 
Nothing  seems  more  grateful  or  healthful  to  swine 
than  an  abundance  of  this  grass  in  their  sties.  It 
serves  to  increase  the  compost  heap;  but  it  becomes 
fight  and  does  not  leave  much  when  dried.  Rock 
weed  and  kelp  are  valuable  when  ploughed  in; 
but  they  are  used  to  most  advantage  when  ap- 
plied directly  as  a  top-dressing  upon  grass  land. 
Then  their  efiects  are  remarkable,  and  no  more 
efficacious  manure  can  be  used.  If  \ei\  in  heafis 
for  any  length  of  time,  they  soon  become  heated 
and  decomposed;  and  are  g:one. 

The  refuse  of  the  comh  manu^ctories,  horn 
tips  and  horn  shavings,  are  greatly  valued  as  ma- 
nures. The  lef use  of  the  glue  manufactories,  are 
used  with  gfeat  advantage.  Ashes,  leeched  or 
crude,  have  been  applied  by  difierent  individuals 
with  various  sucoeas.  A  farmer  of  high  autho- 
rity, in  Newberry,  states:— "I  think  leeched 
ashes  very  valuable  to  spread  on  grass  land;  like- 
wise for  onions  and  grain.  I  use  twenty  or  thirty 
eai t  loads.  I  gave  this  year  three  dollars  per  load 
of  fifty  bushefp."  A  respectable  farmer  states, 
that  he  deems  them  of  no  use,  unless  applied  in 
eonjunction  with  other  manure,  and  then  of  great 
efficacy.  In  their  application  upon  a  rich  loam  to 
cora,  both  in  the  hill  and  fipread  round  the  hill  at 
the  first  hoeinsr*  I  have  seen  no  beneficial  results 
from  them.  The  experience  of  J.  fiuel,  Esq.,  of 
Albany,  he  told  me,  in  the  use  of  ashes,  coincides 
with  mine.  Leeched  ashes,  or  soap-boilers'  waste, 
which  contains  always  a  quantity  of  lime,  1  have 
used  with  advantage  for  wheat  These  different 
results  may  depend  upon  soil,  season^  modes  of 
application,  or  various  circumstances,  which  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine.  There  can 
be  00  doubt  of  their  efficacy  and  utility  in  some 
casea.  There  are  many  good  authorities  to  this 
effect 

The  ashes  of  anthracite  coal  have  been  spread 
upon  grass  land  in  Gloucester,  with  obvious  ad- 
vantage. Peat  ashes  have  been  used  in  New- 
bury on  grass  ground  with  much  advantage;  but 
in  excen,  or  when  frequently  repeated,  their  ef- 
fects are  stated  to  be  itijurious. 

The  Qse  of  gypsum  m  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
ty, has  been  successful;  but  not  so  on  the  sea- 
board.   In  Haverhill,  Andover,  and  Methuen,  its 


effects  are  marked;  and,  in  some  cases,  are  as 
distinctly  observable  in  parts  of  a  field  on  whiclf 
it  has  been  used,  where  the  other  parts  have  been 
omitted  in  the  distribution,  as  the  enclosure  is  by 
the  fences.  The  testimony  of  an  experienced 
and  careful  farmer  in  the  interior  is  subjoined. 
"  As  to  gypsum,  I  haVe  used  it  with  good  success. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  farmers  that  it  in- 
jures the  land.  But  from  actual  observation,  I 
have  been  led  to  believe  otherwise.  There  are  pas- 
tures in  our  vicinity,  in  which  plaster  has  been  used 
twenty  years  without  ploughing;  and  they  are  now 
the  best  pastures  in  the  vicinity.  1  think,  that  in 
pome  instances,  our  crops  have  been  doubled  by 
the  use  of  it.  We  usually  apply  about  two  and  a 
half  bushels  to  the  acre."  This  is  a  large  applica- 
tion ;  and  it  is  questionable,  whether  the  benefits 
are  large  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  applied.  In 
Berkshire  county,  a  bushel  to  an  acre  is  deemed 
aniple. 

Of  the  ploughing  in  of  green  crops  for  enrich- 
ing land,  1  know  of  but  one  decisive  experiment: 
and  this  made  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
best  friends  of  the  farming  interest  in  the  county. 
This  was  made  in  1832^;  and  honored  by  tne 
premium  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society.  This 
was  a  crop  of  buckwheat  ploughed  in  when  in  full 
flower.  "  The  committee  say,  on  examining  the 
land  on  which  the  experiment  had  been  made, 
they  found  the  growing*  crop  thereon  was  in  a 
much  more  promising  and  flourishing  state,  and 
much  better  sustained  the  severity  of  the  drought, 
to  which  all  lands  in  that  vicinity  were  then  ex- 
posed, than  the  crops  of  corn  which  were  then 
growing  on  the  contiguous  ground  of  a  similar 
soil;  and  which  had  been  cultivated  and  manured 
in  the  ordinary  manner."  Besides  the  ploughing 
in  of  the  green  crop,  the  field  was  manured  m  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  lands  with  which  it  is 
here  compared. 

The  price  of  manure,  in  Essex  county,  is  extra- 
ordinary. Three  dollars  and  a  half  a  cord  for  sta- 
ble manure  have  been  paid  at  the  stables  in  Me- 
thuen; $4  50  in  Andover;  and  I  have  known  $6 
paid  io  Salem  for  compost  of  night  soil  and  muscle 
bed.  A  farmer  in  Middlesex,  told  me  he  was  con- 
tent to  pay  ^5  50,  for  unmixed  cow  manure  in 
Lowell,  and  cart  it  a  distance  of  four  miles.  The 
expenses  and  trouble  of  transportation  areof^en 
fully  equal  to  half  the  cost  of  manure.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  find  farmers  willing  to  pay  such  prices; 
and  it  would  be  well  to  inquire,  whether  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  keep  one  man,  whose  sole  bu- 
siness it  should  be,  whenever  the  team  could  be 
spared,  to  collect  the  materials  for  a  compost  heap, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  almost 
every  vicinity  for  the  labor  of  going  after  them. 
At  the  prices  above-named,  manure  may  well  be 
called  the  gold  dust  of  the  farmer. 

I  am  unwilling  to  quit  this  homely  subject  with-^ 
out  remarking,  what  always  strikes  me  with  great' 
force,  that  beautiftil  and  sublime  miracle  of  the 
divine  Providence,  by  which  the  very  refuse,  which 
man  casts  out  and  loathes,  returns  to  bless  him 
in  the  verdant  fields,  and  the  teeming  harvests,  in 
the  most  fragrant  fiowers,  the  most  delicious  fruits^ 
and  the  most  substantial  products. 

The  use  of  clover  sowed  among  grain  and  even 
among  com  for  ploughing  in  as  the  means  of  re- 
novating the  soil,  has  not  prevailed  within  my 
knowledge  in  Eseex  county;  but  is  conunended  to 
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therr  attention  as  likely  to  be  eminently  benefi- 
cial. For  this  purpose  we  recommend  most 
stron^y  the  June,  Bouthern,  or  early  clover  so 
called. 

No  considerable  experiments  in  the  use  of  lime 
have  come  under  ray  notice.  A  farmer  in  Haver- 
hill, who  has  applied  lime  as  a  top-dressing  u|)on 
his  grass  lands,  is  disappointed  in  his  expectations 
of  advantage  from  it.  Extensive  beds  of  clay- 
marl  have  been  discovered;  and  this  has  been 
applied  with  great  advantage  on  peat  Isinds  or 
bog  meadows. 


Fron  Uie  fame. 


MILK    WEED. 


Experiments  have  been  made  with  the  stalk  of 
the  common  milk  weed,  in  procuring  from  it  a 
thead  or  fibre,  capable,  as  was  represented,  of 
making  a  fabric  as  fine  and  strong  as  flax  or  silk. 
A  patent  was  secured  for  the  discovery,  but  it  has 
not  been  punsued. 


GENERAL    WANT  OF    LINE  IN   THE  SOILS  OF 


MASSACHUSETTS  AND 
OF  THEIR  UNFITNESS 
TION   OF  WHEAT. 


MAINE,    THE  CAUSE 
FOR    THE    PRODUC- 


Letter  from  the  Geological  Surveyor  of  Maine 
and  MaaaachusetU  to  the  Rev.  Jfienry  Colman^ 
Commissioner  of  the  j^gricuitural  Survey  of 
Massachusetts, 

[We  rejoice  that  the  important  truth  which  we 
have  stated  in  the  above  caption,  and  which  has  been 
so  often  repeated  in  our  remarks  in  this  journal,  is  now 
presented  in  a  manner,  and  on  authority  which,  it  may 
be  expected,  will  command  more  respect  and  attention, 
than  has  been  given  to  our  attempts  to  make  known 
and  to  enforce  the  same  general  proposition.  Let  the 
naturally  poor  for  *<acid")  soils  of  New  England  be 
but  limed,  or  marled,  and  the  alleged  general  incapa- 
city to  produce  wheat  will  no  longer  exist — ^Ed.  Fas. 
Reo. 

Boston^  Jan.  15^  1838. 

Dear  Sir : — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I 
now  beg  leave  to  offer  you  a  few  general  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  soils  and  the  raising  of  wheat 
crops  in  the  New  England  States. 

A  creneral  opinion  has  prevailed  in  the  commu- 
nity that  our  section  of  country  was  incapable  of 
producing  its  own  supply  of  bread-stuff,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  composition  of 
the  soil.  So  far  as  the  climate  is  concerned,  there 
is  6ot  the  least  difficulty  in  raising  any  kind  of 
grain,  but  it  is  true  that  many  of  our  soils  re- 
quire some  modification,  by  means  chiefly  of  mi- 
neral manures,  before  they  can  be  made  produc- 
tive. 

I  have,  for  several  years,  been  an  attentive  ob- 
server of  the  management  of  soils,  and  believe 
that  I  have  a  good  reason  to  conclude  from  my 
observations  that  the  amelioration  of  the  soils  of 


Massachusetts,  may  be  conducted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  them  very  productive  at  small 
expense. 

I  find,  by  chemical  examination  of  several  re- 
markable soils,  that  a  very  minute  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  viz.  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  is  amply 
sufiicient  to  render  them  capable  of  bearing  heavy 
crops  of  good  wheat  I  am  also  satisfied  that  a 
soil  is  incapable  of  producing  wheat  of  good  quali- 
ty, if  it  does  not  contain  caroonate  of  lime;  for  this 
substance  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  grain. 

I  have  found  during  my  ideological  researches 
in  Maine,  that  those  soils  which  were  derived  from 
the  disintegration  and  decomposition  of  limestone 
rocks,  were  the  most  remarkable  for  their  wheat 
crops.  Such  districts  are  very  extensive  in  Maine, 
ana  will  ere  k>ng  become  exceedingly  valuable  as 
grain  soils. 

1  have  seen,  on  a  single  farm  of  less  than  30 
acres  of  unmanured  land  upon  the  Aroostook  river 
in  Maine,  no  less  than  1000  bushels  of  grain,  prin- 
cipally wheat,  which  was  raised  this  last  summer. 
The  soil  is  alluvial  and  derived  from  limestone. 
In  York  and  Oxford  counties,  I  also  noticed  very 
exceUent  crops  of  wheat  in  soils  derived  from  the 
disintegration  of  limestone,  which  alternates  with 
gneiss.  The  whole  of  the  district  between  Houl- 
ton  and  the  Aroostook  river,  which  is  a  portion  of 
the  public  lands,  is  a  most  valuable  wheat  soil  of 
immense  importance  to  our  country ;  north  of  the 
Aroostook  to  the  St  John,  a  similar  tract  of  good 
soil  exists,  which  in  the  course  of  time  will  be- 
come a  most  valuable  farming  countrv. 

In  the  western  part  of  Maine  and  throughout  a 
large  portion  of  Massachusetts  the  soil  is  wanting 
in  ame,  and  is  frequentl^r  char^  with  sulphate 
of  iron.  Such  soils  require  liming  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  productive.  In  general  we  iliay  say 
that  wherever  ferruginous  waters  percolate  from 
a  soil,  that  soil  requires  treatment  with  lime.  The 
sulphate  of  iron  in  this  case  is  decomposed  by 
the  lime  or  by  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  gyp- 
sum is  the  resulting  product,  while  the  iron  is  left 
inert  Now  we  have  a  very  simple  calculation  to 
make  as  to  the  quantity  of  lime  risquired  fbr  a  soil 
which  is  destitute  of  it,  or  which  contains  mat- 
ters to  be  decomposed  by  it  Calculate  by  a  sim- 
ple trial  how  much  lime  is  required  fbr  a  given 
measure  of  soil,  and  then  calculate  the  supemcial 
contents  of  the  field  and  multiply  it  bv  the  depth 
to  which  the  lime  will  extend;  other  things  being 
equal,  one  per  cent,  of  lime  will  be  sufficient 
Ground  bones  form  a  valuable  manure,  and  there 
are  mills  now  at  work  preparing  them  fbr  our 
farmers.  Mr.  Winchester,  the  soapmaker,  for- 
merly threw  his  refuse  bones  into  the  sea;  but 
lately,  I  understand,  he  has  hired  laborers  to  dig 
them  up  for  agricultural  use. 

Burnt  bones  are  easily  crushed  to  powder  in  a 
break  mill,  and  will  answer  admirably  as  a  top- 
dressing.  A  few  fagots  are  sufficient  to  bum  a 
large  heap  of  bones,  since  the  fat  they  contain  aids 
in  the  combustion.*  The  refuse  bone  black  of  our 
sugar  refineries  is  also  a  very  valuable  manure, 
insomuch  that  proposals  were  made  to  the  East 

*  We  should  consider  it  very  far  better  economy  to 
use  this  "fat*'  contained  in  bones,  as  additional  ma- 
nure, instead  of  as  fuel  to  bum  and  soften  the  harder 
parts.— Ed.  Far.  Rko. 
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Boston  Sugar  Refinery,  by  Havre  merchants,  to 
send  here  for  all  the 'refuse  bone  black,  which 
ihey  wished  to  purchase  for  agricultural  use  in 
France. 

Is  it  not  a  shameful  fact,  that  the  French  farm- 
ers are  so  much  our  superiors,  that  they  can  af- 
ford to  send  here  for  manure,  and  then  raise  wheat, 
beans,  corn,  and  other  vegetables,  cheap  enough 
to  supply  a  large  share  to  our  market?  Such  you 
will  noUce  by  the  importations  last  year  is  tlie 
fiict 

If  our  fanners  knew  more  respectmg  the  chemi- 
od  nature  and  methods  of  amending  their  soils, 
then  we  might  indeed  look  to  our  own  fields  for 
bread,  but  alas !  there  is  a  great  deal  of  empiricism 
m  agriculture,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  farmers 
distrust  what  they  call  "book  learning,"  when 
they  obtain  so  verjr  little  practical  information 
lK>m  it.  The  fault  is  on  botn  sides,  first,  because 
the  books  we  have  at  present  are  very  inaccurate; 
secondly,  because  the  farmers  generally  do  not 
know  how  to  apply  the  information  contained  in 
books,  since  they  do  not  know  the  composition  of 
the  soils  io  question. 

If  the  Agricultural  Survey  is  supported  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  a  degree  of  liberality  is  extended 
towards  it,  such  as  its  importance  merits,  then  we 
should  soon  be  able  to  say  with  truth,  that  agri- 
culture is  a  science. 

In  order  that  we  should  come  to  this  result,  we 
have  to  learn  1st,  the  ^ological  origin;  2d,  geo- 
k>gical  distribution;  3d,  chemical  composition;  4th, 
capabilities  of  soils.  These  three  topics  I  shall 
endeavor  to  discuss  in  my  Geological  Report  to 
ihe  le^slatures  of  the  two  states  ofH^assachusetts 
and  Maine.  We  must  not  expect  to  make  a  per- 
itet  work  at  once;  several  years  of  assiduous  labor 
must  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  Questions  before  us, 
before  a  good  book  on  agriculture  can  be  pro- 
dnced.  All  the  old  works  are  too  inaccurate  to 
be  relied  upon.  The  light  of  modern  science  is 
required. 

There  are,  I  believe,  several  other  questions  pro- 
posed for  discussion;  tmt  time  will  not  allow  me  at 
present  to  enter  upon  them. 

I  will  therefore  now  conclude  this  letter  by  of- 
fering you  my  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  the 
Agricultural  Survey  of  our  state;  and  shall  be 
most  happy,  when  my  present  labors  are  complet- 
ed, to  co-operate  actively  in  your  important  avoca- 
tions.        Most  respectfully,  your  ob't.  serv't., 

Charles  T.  Jackson. 


For  the  Farmers'  lUgfater. 
WHICH    IS    THE  MOST  PRODUCTIVE  CORN? 

Mathewsy  Feb.  21se,  1838. 

Those  farmers  who  have  had  sufficient  experi- 
^ice  with  the  Maryland  twin  com,  are  requested 
Io  state  which  is  the  most  productive — ^that  or 
the  common  comi  No  subject  in  our  mode  of 
fiutning  is  more  important,  than  a  satisfactory 
knowled^  of  the  most  prolific  species  of  com. 
it  IS  our  staple,  and  if,  as  has  been  asserted,  the 
twin  com  will  produce  20  per  cent,  more  than  the 
ofdinarycora  he  who  will  satisfactorilv  establish 
such  a  fact  would  deserve  a  crown  of  laurel. 

S. 


From  the  Quartoriy  Journal  of  Agrjcolture. 

ON  FATTENING  CATTLE  ON  DIFFERENT  KINDS 

OF   FOOD.* 

By  Mr.  John  Brodie,  Amisfield  Mains,  Haddington. 

Agreeably  to  the  conditions,  the  Committee  of 
Management,  immediately  afler  I  had  intimated 
my  intention  of  competing,  appointed  an  efficient 
sub-committee  to  assist  me  in  dividing  a  lot  of 
twenty  Aberdeenshire  polled  cattle,  into  four  lota 
of  five  each,  and  also  to  superintend  and  report 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  experiments  were 
conducted. 

The  cattle  were  bought  at  Falkirk  on  the  12th 
of  October,  and  on  the  24th  were  lotted,  and  put 
into  separate  yards,  each  of  which  had  ample 
space,  and  shelter  fi'om  the  weather,  by  covered 
sheds,  for  the  several  lots  which  were  distributed 
among  them;  and  conceiving  that  the  object 
which  the  Agricultural  Society  had  in  vtew  in  of' 
fering  this  premium,  was  to  find  out  a  substitute 
for  turnips,  each  lot  of  cattle  had  a  mixture  of  food 
allowed  them,  with  the  exception  of  lot  No.  1, 
which  was  altogether  fed  upon  turnips  and  straw, 
and  may  on  that  account  be  designated  the  trial 
lot;  No.  2  had  half  the  quantity  or  weight  of  tur- 
nips which  was  allowed  to  No.  1,  with  30  lb.  of 
linseed-oil  cakes,  as  a  substitute  for  the  remainder 
of  the  turnips;  lot  No.  3  had  the  same  weight 
of  turnips  which  was  given  to  No.  2,  and  had 
ground  corn  in  place  of  the  oil-cakes;  the  fourth 
lot  got  offal  from  a  grain  whisky  distillery,  and  a 
portion  of  ground  Seans,  which  was  mixed  into 
their  draff  every  morning.  By  following  out  this 
arrangement,  we  have  ascertained  the  quantity  of 
turnips  saved;  the  value  of  the  turnips  in  feeding 
by  themselves,  contrasted  with  the  other  sub- 
stances; and  their  value  as  an  auxiliary  feeding 
when  used>  with  those  richer  substances,  which, 
without  some  coarser  tbod,  will  neither  be  an  eco- 
nomical nor  a  beneficial  food  for  cattle.  All  the 
lots  had  fresh  straw  given  to  them  daily,  which 
was  not  weighed,  and  below  is  a  statement  of  the 
food  consumed,  and  the  expense  incurred  in  the 
fattening  of  each  lot: — 


January      1. 


Lot  No.  1.  fed  on  Turnips, 

1836. 
October    12.  To  price  of  five  cattle, 
24.         10  days'  keep  of  ditto 
on  tiiroips  and  straw, 
tX8d. 

34  tons  white  slobe 
turnips,  at  8s.  4a.  per 
ton,  since  24  OctoDer 
till  this  date,  being 
10  cwt.  per  day, 
38  tons,  16  cwt.  ruta- 
baga, at  12s.  6(2.  per 
ton,  since  1st  Janua- 
ry till  this  date,  be- 
ing 8  cwt.  per  day. 


£55    0    0 
1  13    4 


April 


14    3    4 


7. 


24    5    0 

£95    1    8 
At  this  date  the  Judfi^s  appointed  by 
the  Committee  of  Management, 

*  Report  made  by  Mr.  Brodie  in  1837  on  this  sub- 
ject in  competition  for  the  premium  offered  by  the 
United  £ast  Lothian  Agricultural  Society.— £i)itob. 
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1886. 

inspected  the  cattle,  and  reported 
their  value  to  be  jC82. 
June     7.    21  tons,  9  cwt.    ruta-baga, 
since  7th  April  till  this  date, 
atl2«.  6(2.  £13    8    2 

Brought  over,  96    1    8 


£108    9  10 

The  average  expense  of  the  keep  of 
this  lot  is  about  6$.  Sd.  per  week 
each  beast. 

Lot  No,  2.  fed  on  Turnips  and  Oil-  Cakes, 

October    12.  To  price  of  five  cattle^         £55    0    0 
24.      10  days'  keep  on  turnips 

and  straw,  at  Sd.,  1  13    4 

January      1.      17  tons  white  globe  tur- 
nips, at  88.  4d,  7    18 

April  7.      19  tons,  8  cwt.  ifuta-biga, 

at  12s.  6d.  12    2    6 

1  ton,  18  cwt.  foreign  lin- 
seed-oil cakes,  at  £7, 
15<.  per  ton,  since  16th 
November  till  this  date, 
being  3U  lb.  per  day,  14  14    6 


£90  12    0 
Estimated  value  at  this  date,  £88^  lOs. 
June  7.      10  tons,  15^  cwt.  ruta- 

baga, at  12s.  6d,  6  14    1 

16  cwt.  S8  lb.  Unseed 
cakes,  at  £8,  6  10    8 


£103  16    9 


The  average  expense  of  the  keep 
of  this  lot,  is  about  58.  9d.  per 
week,  each  beast 

Lot  No,  3.  fed  on  Turnips  and  Ground  Corn, 

October    12.  To  price  of  five  cattle,  £55    0    0 

24.        10  days*  keep  on  turnips 

and  straw,  at  8<f .,  1  13    2 

17  tons  white  globe  tur- 
nips, at  8s.  4d.  7    18 
19  tons,  8  cwt.  ruta-baga, 
at  12s.  6(2,                           12    2    6 
1  ton,  14  cwt.  98  lb.  of 
bean-meal,  or  63  basheh 

f round  beans,  weighing 
2  lb.  per  bushel,  at  5s.       15  15    0 
9  bushels  bruised  oats, 
at  8s.  6d, 


April 


7. 


1  11    6 

£93    4    0 

Estimated  value  at  thid 
date,  £77. 
June         14.       10  tons,  14}  cwt.  ruta- 
baga, at  12s.  6(2.  6  14    1 
1  ton,  9  cwt.  100   lb. 
bean- meal,  or  54  bushels 
in^und' beans,  weighing 
62ib.  per  bushel,  at  6s.       13  10    0 


£113    8    1 


The  average  expense  of  the  keep 
of  this  lot,  i«  abou4.6s.  8(2.  per 
week  each  beast. 

This  lot  had  latterly  the  rough 
seeds  of  oatmeal,  at  Hd.  per 
bushel,  as  a  mixture  to  the  bean- 
meal,  which  are  not  charged,  be- 
ing worth  the  price  as  manure. 


Lot  No.  4.  fed  on  Distillery  Grains  and  Ground 

Beans. 

1836 
October    12.  To  price  of  five  cattle,         £55    0    a 
24.  10  days'  keep  on  turnips 

and  straw,  at  Sd.  1  13    4 

November  7.  3  tons,  5  cwt.  white  globe 

turnips,  at  8s.  Ad.  17    1 

April  7.  72  quarters  draff,  at  4t.  6(2.       16    4    0 

to  pUncheons  dreg,  at  2s. 

6(2.  7  10    0 

1  ton,  14  cwt.  62  lb.  bean- 
meal,  or  62  bushels  ground 
beans,  weighing  6^b.  per 
bushel,  at  6s.  15  10    0 


£97    4    6 

Estimated  value  at  this  date,  £81, 10s. 
June  14.  37}  quarters  draff,  at  4s.  6(2.      8    8    9 

28  puncheons  dreg,  at  2s.  6(2.     3  10    0^ 
19  cwt.  104  lb.  bean-meal, 
or  36  bushels  ground  beans, 
weighing  62  lb.  per  bushel, 
at  5s.  9    0    0^ 


£118    8    2 
The  average  expense  of  the  keep  of 
this  lot  is  about  7s,  2d.  per  week 
each  beast. 

At  the  commencement  of  these  experimentB, 
the  different  divisions  of  cattle  had  each  their 
places,  as  well  as  kinds  of  food,  allotted  for  them; 
and  those  of  the  trial  lot,  No.  1,  whose  feeding 
was  destined  to  be  turnips  alone,  from  being  the 
kind  of  food  which  they  were  formerly  accustom- 
ed to,  made  a  more  immediate  improvement  than 
the  cattle  of  the  other  lots,  so  much  so  indeed, 
that  several  of  my  firiends  who  saw  them  during 
this  period,  could  not  believe  that  a  proper  division 
of  the  cattle  had  been  made,  as  this  lot  was  then, 
about  the  end  of  November^  £5  belter  than  any 
of  the  other  lots. 

By  the  above  statement,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  feeding  of  the  lot  upon  turnips  and  oil- 
cakes, was  the  least  expensive  mode  which  was 
adopted  in  making  the  experiments;  and  that 
these  cattle  made  the  greatest  improvement  (al- 
though aAer  ten  or  twelve  days'  tried  with  oil- 
cakes, they  were  so  obstinate  in  refusing  them, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  away  their  al- 
lowance of  turnips  for  some  days,  and  give  them 
water  instead,  before  they  were  induced  to  begin). 
This  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  marked  diHer- 
ence  in  value  put  upon  them  by  the  judges  ap- 
pointed to  report  upon  the  comparative  value  of 
each  lot,  at  the  Society's  Show  in  April.  This  con- 
tinued in  rather  an  increased  degree  during  the  re- 
maining time  they  were  here,  particularly  as  con- 
trasted with  the  trial  lot,  which  was  altogether  fed 
upon  turnips,  having  t>een  estimated  by  good 
judges  about  the  beginning  of  June,  to  be  worth 
about  forty  shillings  more  each  beast,  than  those 
of  the  trial  lot. 

The  improvement  of  the  cattle  in  lot  No.  3  was 
much  retarded  by  one  oi'  their  number  bemg  na- 
turally of  such  a  restless  disposition,  that  he  him- 
self would  not  take  time  to  eat,  nor  would  he  al- 
low the  others  to  do  so,  and  although  the  yard 
which  they  occupied  was  of  sufficient  size  for  a 
greater  number,  it  was  not  until  the  turbulent  ox 
was  taken  away  and  fed  by  himself,  that  the  cat- 
tle made  the  improvement  which  they  ought  to 
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have  dime;  afler  that,  however,  a  very  perceptible 
improvement  took  place,  and  by  adding  a  little  to 
their  daily  allowance  of  ground  beans,  their  value 
when  killed,  as  it  appears  by  the  flesher's  return, 
was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  when 
valued  comparatively  with  the  other  lots  at  the 
April  show.  This  untoward  circumstance,  caused 
a  greater  expense  in  the  keeping  of  this  lot  than 
would  have  been  otherwise  necessary. 

In  the  charge  against  lot  No.  4,  it  will  be  ob- 
•erved  that  keeping  upon  distillery  ofFal  is  more 
expensive  than  the  keeping  of  lots  No.  2  and 
3  with  their  half  allowance  of  turnips.  The  tur- 
nips, however,  were  the  produce  of  the  farm,  and 
the  prices  were  fixed  by  the  Committee,  and  high 
as  thev  are,  I  could  not  have  purchased  turnips  to 
carry  here,  unless  by  giving  four  or  ^ve  shillings 
advance  upon  the  ton  weight;  therefore  a  part  of 
the  charge  against  the  distillery  ofl'al,  will  require 
to  be  set  down  for  manure,  and  the  same  ought 
also  to  be  deducted  fi*om  the  beans,  which  are 
ebaiged  at  rather  a  full  price.* 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident  by  these  experi- 
ments, that  feeding  with  turnips  as  an  auxiliary, 
has  been  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  using 
tamips,  as  by  the  state  it  is  apparent  that  if  the 
cattle  of  lot  No.  1  had  only  been  allowed  half  the 
quantity  of  turnips  which  they  consumed,  and  had 
got  oil-cakes  in  lieu  of  the  other  half,  as  was 
given  to  lot  No.  2.  the  expense  of  their  keeping 
would  have  been  lessened  £4, 13«.,  and  from  su- 
perior quality  their  value  would  have  been  in- 
creased iClO,  making  together  £14,  13s.;  there- 
fore, by  bestowing  the  remainder  of  the  turnifis, 
with  the  addition  oi  oil-cakes,  upon  other  five  cat- 
tle, the  realization  upon  the  turnips  eaten  by  lot 


No.  1,  would  have  been  £29,  6$,  additional  to 
what  it  has  been. 

These  experiments  were  carried  on  for  two 
months  nf\er  the  valuation  was  made  at  the  show 
in  April;  as  from  an  over  supply  in  the  market, 
caused  by  a  scarcity  of  turnips,  the  cattle  would 
not  then  have  paid  lor  their  keep;  but  by  continu- 
ing till  June,  1  have  been  amply  remunerated  for 
air  my  outlay  and  trouble,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  great  advantage  of  the  additional  and 
enriched  manure  of  twenty  cattle  fattening  upon 
the  farm,  where  ten  only  could  have  been  kept, 
had  turnips  alone  been  used  for  that  purpose;  and 
to  any  person  at  all  acquainted  with  agriculture,  it 
must  be  evident  that  one  cart-load  of  manure 
made  by  cattle  thus  fed,  will  be  at  least  equal  to 
two,  if  the  cattle  had  got  only  straw  and  water. 

The  above  experiments,  which  are  corroborated 
by  those  conducted  last  season  by  Messrs.  An- 
drew Howden  and  Alexander  Brodie,  junior,  tend 
to  show  that  the  winter  feeding  of  cattle  is  more 
capable  of  successful  extension  by  those  who  have 
a  sufficiency  of  straw,  but  who  have  not  such 
abundance  of  turnips,  as  to  be  able  to  make  all 
then*  straw  into  manure  by  cattle  upon  full  feed- 
ing, than  was  formerly  imagined. 

Krom  the  cattle  having  travelled  to  Glasgow, 
their  weight  has  not  turned  out  in  the  manner  it 
would  have  done  had  they  been  slaughtered  near- 
er home;  besides,  from  a  very  great  dulness  ta- 
king place  in  the  butcher  market  there,  Mr.  WB- 
liam  Thomson,  who  purchased  the  cattle,  found 
fi^at  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  beef  so  quickly 
as  the  time  of  lifting  required,  therefore  lot  No.  1, 
which  was  first  slaughtered,  had  an  advantage  by 
not  being  allowed  to  fall  ofi'  from  being  kept  aAer 
being  driven  such  a  distance. 


Lwe  Weight  of  Caitle  before  being  travelled  to  Glasgow, 


Lot  1. 


Fed  on  turnips  alone. 

Stones. 
No.    1   weighed    118 
•*      2        ••  104 

"     3        "  111 

"     4        "  107 

•*     5         ««  96 


536 


Lot  2. 

Half  Turnip  &  Oil 
Cakes. 

Stones. 
No.    1   weigjhed   115 

2  "  118 

3  "  105 

4  "  122 

5  "  92 


ii 


(C 


(< 


ii 


Lot  3. 

Half  Turnip  and 
Ground  Corn. 

Stones. 
No.    1     weighed    95 

2  "        115 

3  ««        106 

4  "        111 

5  "  91 


ii 


ii 


(I 


ii 


Lot  4. 


DraflT,  Dreg,  and 
Ground  Beans. 

Stones. 
No.    I   weighed   109 
2        "  109 


II 


3 
4 

5 


ii 
it 


552  517 

Flesher's  Slatemeni  of  the  Weight  of  Beef  Tallow,  and  Hides. 
The  Carcasses  in  Imperial  Stones ,  Tallow  and  Hides  in  lbs. 


129 
110 

88 

545 


Lot  1. 


I 


Lot  2. 


I 


Lot  3. 


Lot  4. 
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01 

<0 

cq 
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H 

X 

55 

PQ 

H 

w 

Jz; 

CO 

H 

I 

2 
8 

4 
5 


St.  lb. 
62  1 
67  2 
58  12 
54  4 
50  12 


lb. 
112 
104 
101 
98 
99 


lb. 
96 
83 
75 
68 
69 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


St.  lb. 
61  11 
61  8 
55  12 
66  9 
49  12 


lb. 
103 
119 
115 
146 
97 


lb. 
86 
97 
77 
84 
68 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


St.  lb. 
51  9 
63  0 
57  5 
59  12 
48    9 


lb. 
119 

84 
118 
115 

84 


lb. 
79 
85 
76 
75 
62 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


St.  lb. 
57    6 

54  6 
66     1 

55  6 
46    9 


lb. 
119 

90 
112 

82 
112 


lb. 
72 
80 
77 
50 
78 


283    8    514    391 


295  10     580     412 


280     7     620    377 


280    0    515    357 


*  We  think  that  in  all  such  calculations,  the  value 

of  any  produce  consumed  on  the  farm  ought  to  be 

tilcen  at  what  it  really  costs  the  farmer  to  raise  it,  and 

iflit  at  its  market  price,  for  that  includes  the  profit  on 
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it;  and  it  is  surely  unreasonable  to  attempt  to  superadd 
a  profit  above  the  profit  included  in  its  market  price. — 
Editor. 
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Prom  Uie  Quarterly  Jouroal  of  Agriculture. 

IflYA^'s   PliOCES!3    FOR    THE   PRBVBICTION   OF 
|>RY-I|OT   IN   TIMBKR. 

Uolil  the  privileges  of  the  patent  granted  to  this 
invaluable  digcovery  were  secured  by  act  of  par- 
liament to  a  company,  its  excellence  made  little 
impreaeiou  on  the  proprietors  of  wooded  proper- 
lies.  The  company)  aware  that  no  conviction  in^r 
spireB  confidence  like  that  derived  Irom  reference 
to  (acts,  has  never  ceased,  since  its  formation,  to 
adduce  the  most  authenticated  facts  in  favor  of 
the  efficacy  of  this  simple  process.  Like  every 
great  practical  improvement,  it  is  now,  slowly  it  is 
(rue«  but  not  less  securely,  establishing  itself  in 

f public  confidence.  The  whole  process,  we  be- 
leve,  consists  simply  of  steeping  timber  in  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate,  the  bi-chloride  of  mer- 
cury, Mr.  Kyan,  in  claiming  credit  for  this  pro- 
cess, does  not  pretend  to  the  discovery  of  any  new 
principle;  it  is  only  in  the  application  ol  a  known 
principle  to  practical  purposes  that  his  claim  con- 
sists, it  was  well  known  beibre  that  a  solution  of 
eonrosive  sublimate  was  commonly  used  for  the 
preservation  of  cafles  of  qiorbid  diseases  in  ana- 
toiQical  preparations,  and  even  that  the  delicate 
texture  of  the  brain  was  preserved  in  a  firm  state 
by  it;  but  it  was  never  known,  or  even  conjectured, 
until  Mr.  Kyao  published  the  fact,  that  it  would 
also  preserve  timber  from  decay,  that  it  would  pre- 
vent that  internal  decomposition  in  timber,  which 
terminates  in  what  is  commonly  termed  dry-rot, 
a  term  quite  descriptive  of  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

For  many  years  Mr.  K3ran  endeavored  to  im- 
press on  the  admiralty  the  importance  of  his  dis- 
covery in  preserving  the  timber  intended  to  be 
used  in  ship-building,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  is 
no  wonder  so  siipple  a  process  did  not  at  once  ob- 
tain credence  of  its  efficacy.  At  length,  however, 
80  many  &cts  of  its  efiicacy  in  preserving  isolated 
pieces  of  timber  from  destruction  in  unmvorable 
circumstances  were  adduced  by  Mr.  Kyan  to  ar- 
i^tects  and  others,  that  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
was  instituted,  and  the  evidence  published.  Sir 
Robert  Smirke,  among  other  eminent  architects 
nod  timber-merchants  who  were  examined,  stated 
before  the  committee,  that  he  had  taken  a  cut 
fitom  a  log  of  Canadian  yellow  pine,  poplar,  and 
Scotch  fir,  after  being  prepared  in  Kyan^s  process, 
and  put  them  in  cess-pools  and  common  sewers 
for  six  months,  in  hot-bed  compopt-frames  for 
other  six  months,  in  fiower-border  for  the  succeed- 
ing six  monibs,  and  had  them  watered  along  with 
the  flowers,  and  in  damped  cellars,  excluded  from 
the  air  fbr  the  last  six  months,  but  contrive  all  he 
could)  he  could  not  lot  them.  Every  one  is 
awate  t^ese  toll  pieces  of  timber,  unprepared, 
would  have  rotted  under  such  treatment  in  a  very 
•hort  time.  This  evidence,  however,  leaves  the 
question  unanswered,  whether  it  is  necessary,  in 
toe  first  instance,  to  season  the  timber  thoroughly 
befbfe  the  process  will  preserve  it  from  dry-rot.  II 
the  titility  ol  the  process  were  even  confined  to 
season^  timber,  it  woukl  still  be  a  valuable  discove- 
ry, for  the  ships  of  the  navy  that  were  affected  with 
dry-rot  were  all  built  of  seasoned  timber  of  at  leas 
tbrsa  years'  exposure  to  the  air;  but  before  the  tim  - 
bflf  ia  considered  seasoned  only  conceive  the  de- 
structtoD  occasioned  by  the  dr}'-rot.  During  an  in- 
ipection  which  took  place  in  Deptfbrd  yard,  in  the 


months  of  October,  November,  and  December. 
1801,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  defective  limber 
after  the  lot  had  been  seasoned,  it  was  found  that 
out  of  870  trees  of  sided  timber,  containincr  611 
loads  of  50  cubic  feet  each,  239  trees,  containing 
169  loads,  were  defective.     In  Depilbrd,  in  Octo- 
ber, November,  and   December,  1808,  out  of  138 
treep,  containing  114  loadis,  74  trees,  containiog  60 
loads,  were  (bund  defective.     Again,  in  Deptfbrd, 
in  April,  Mav,  and  June,  1805,' out  of  230  trees, 
containing  268  loads,  65  trees,  containing  99  loads, 
were  Ibund  defeciive.     And  in  Plymouth  yard,  on 
January  20,  1806, 636  trees,  containing  990  loads, 
were  found  to  be  defective.    It  may  be  safely  as- 
serted, that  at  least  one- third  of  the  sided  trees 
which  are  put  past  to  season  in  the  navy  dock- 
yards become  unfit  for  the  building  of  ships  in  the 
course  of  three  years.    The  national  loss  in  this 
item  of  public  expenditure  must  therefore  be  con- 
siderable, especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  a 
first  rale  man-ofwar  of  120  guns  requires  5880 
loads  of  timber  to  build  her;  a  74,  3600  loads,  and 
a  28  gun  frigate  963  loads.    Now,  Kyan's  pro- 
cess as  well  seasons  timber  in  a  short  time,  as  pre- 
serves it  when  seasoned,  from  dry-rot,  as  will  be 
seen  from  this  testimony  of  Mr.  George  Ward, 
Dorset  street,  Salisbury  square,  London,  joiner, 
who  cut  a  piece  out  of  a  log  of  Hispaniola  maho- 
gany, on  9th  March,  183  \,  sent  it  to  be  steeped  on 
12fh  April,  and  used  it  in  a  wrythed  hand-rail  on 
2lst  June  of  the  same  year.     He  cut  another 
piece  out  of  a  log  of  the  same  kind  of  mahogany 
on  25th  March,  1833,  sent  it  to  be  steeped  on  the 
4th  June,  and  used  it  in  a  claraptflap  and  frame  on 
30th  August  of  the  same  year.    On  6th  July, 
1834,  he  says,  "  in  neither  of  the  above  instances 
has  there  been  the  least  shrinking  of  the  wood 
since  it  has  been  used,  nor  has  the  color  of  the 
mahofipny  been  at  all  injnired  by  the  process."    It 
must  be  owned  no  severer  trial  lor  warping  could 
unseasoned  timber  be  subjected  to,  than  in  hand- 
railing  and  clampt-framing.     We  observe  in  this 
city  that  many  cabinet-makers,  rather  than  place 
their  capital  in  a  dormant  state  by  storing  up  tim- 
ber to  be  seasoned,  send  it  to  Kyan's  tank  to  be 
steeped  and  seasoned  just  as  they  require  it. 

The  rava^s  of  the  dry-rot  among  the  ships  of 
the  navy  are  fe  irfal.  Independently  of  the  enor- 
mous cost  for  repairs  which  this  disease  causes  to 
be  incurred  to  the  nation,  the  jeopardy  in  which 
men's  lives  are  placed  at  sea  in  ships  in  a  state  of 
dry-rot  is  worthy  of  the  nation's  consideration. 
It  is  not  uncustomary  for  vessels  to  cruise  on  fo- 
reign stations  for  three  years,  and  yet  many  oi 
the  ships  of  the  navy  have  been  obliged  to  be 
docked  for  repairs  in  a  shorter  time  than  that  af- 
ter they  have  been  prepared  for  sea.  Out  of  28 
seventy-fours,  only  nine  exdecded  three  years  be- 
fore they  were  obliged  to  be  docked  for  repairs  af- 
tBr  being  built  The  Ajax,  seventy-four,  was 
only  five  months  at  sea  after  being  finished  in 
1798.  The  1' Achillc,  one  year  five  months;  and 
six  others  not  exceeding  two  years.  The  Kent 
was  longest  in  being  docked,  being  seven  years 
one  month  at  sea.  The  average  of  the  whole 
number  did  not  exceed  three  years  five  months. 
But  it  is  not  the  loss  ofservice  alone  of  such  valua- 
ble ships  when  in  dock  that  is  most  to  be  deplored, 
rhe  pecuniary  loss  arising  from  repairs,  entirely 
occasioned  by  the  ravages  of  the  dry-rot,  is  of 
^ater  importance.    The  hull  of  the  Ajax  cost  in 
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boHding  X  39,039,  andaHershe  had  only  been  five 
months  at  sea,  ihe  repairs  lor  dry-rot  cost  26,688/. 
The  six  ships  that  had  oniv  served  two  vears  at 
sea  cost  in  buildin/gr  their  hulls  in  1810, 1811, 1612, 
aud  1813,  iC 349,974,  and  allerwards  in  re|)air8  for 
dry -rot  JS  297,368.  Eighteen  frigates,  rating  from 
twentV'four  to  thirty-six  guns,  cost  in  repairs 
10  1805,  £25S,US  179.  6d.  and  if  (hey  had  been 
built  anew,  would  only  have  cost  £150,206  15s., 
bejn^  in  the  proportion  of  three  lor  building,  and 
five  ibr  repairs.  But  the  case  of  the  Victory  we 
shall  particularize  as  a  ship-  that  can  never  cease 
to  excite  public  interest  The  building  of  a  120 
gun  ship  during  the  war,  according  to  Edye's  cal- 
culatioDS,  costs  jC 97,400.  In  the' very  first  year, 
1800,  the  Victory,  100  ^runs,  was  repaired  in  Chat- 
ham) aod  her  repairs  did  not  terminate  until  1803, 
imtil  after  they  had  cost  £96,020.  This  was  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Trafalgar  in  1805.  But  in  1814, 
1816,  aod  1816,  she  was  again  repaired  at  Forts- 
moQth  at  the  cost  of  £47,558.  So  that  she  has 
altogether  cost  (or  repairs  £  143,578  in  fifleen  years. 
But  all  these  are  isolated  instances.  The  total 
sun  for  repairs  tor  the  whole  navy  cut  a  conspicu- 
ous figure.  From  1800  to  1820,  over  and  above 
the  ordinary  repairs  of  wear  and  tear,  which  were 
£6,412.592,  Ihe  repairs  cost  £11,087,188,  being 
an  annual  average  of  £551,859.  The  greater  part 
of  this  period  was  in  tiie  time  of  war,  but  even  in 
time  oi*  peace  the  dry-rot  appears  to  have  made 
as  great  ravages  ;  for  tirom  1822  to  1832  the  cost 
for  ail  repairs  amounted  to  £7,971,852:  7:  4,  be- 
ing an  annual  average  of  nearly  £800,000,  which 
was  about  the  war  average.  As  the  usual  wear 
and  tear  should  be  much  greatef  in  war  than  in 
peace)  it  follows  that  the  dry-rot  is  committing 
greater  ravages  now  than  in  the  war.  That  beau- 
tiiiil  ship  the  Vernon,  56,  has  been  piezed  with 
ttiis  hurtful  disease,  and  must,  of  course,  go  into 
dock  at  an  enormous  cost  lor  repairs. 

These  facts  call  loudly  for  the  adoption  of  some 
means  Ibr  the  prevention  of  so  raginsra  malady. 
Many  expedients^  we  believe,  have  been  attempt- 
ed by  the  Admiralty  to  assuage  the  evil,  and  tests 
have  been  used  to  ascertain  the  soundness  of  tim- 
ber by  immersing  it  in  fungus-pits,  but  all  have 
failed*  Now,  however^  that  Kyan^s  process  had 
been  proved  to  be  efficacious  in  preventing  this 
dire  djMase,  the  Admiralty  ought  to  make  a  tneil 
at  least  of  one  ship  so  prepared.  Much  money 
would  no  doubt  be  saved  to  the  public  by  its  adop- 
tion. What  with  extraordinary  repairs,  and  build- 
ing and  ordinary  repairs^  the  annual  expenditure 
Ibr  timber  in  the  navy-docks  during  the  war  was 
about  two  miUions,  one  half  of  which  might  have 
been  saved  by  the  adoption  of  this  procesji.  fiut 
betides  the  prevention  of  dry-rot  in  ships,  the 
•lock  of  timber  kept  for  seasoning  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  besides  the  saving  in  repair  of  pub- 
lic works,  such  as  dock(«,  buildingf*,  &c. 

Important  as  Kyan's  discovery  is,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  in  regard  to  the  navy,  it  is  also 
imporiani,  in  a  national  view,  to  the  landed  inter- 
esL  if  by  ibis  process  proprietors  of  wooded  es- 
tate* can  not  only  use  the  limber  they  jrrow  in 
buddings,  fences,  implements,  and  for  all  country 
purposes;  but  dispose  of  it  to  others  who  have 
DO  wood  fit  for  use,  a  stimulus  will  be  given  to 
planting  which  will  soon  cloihe  the  waste  places 
of  the  country  with  growing  timber,  and  in  time 
lender  the  asrricuhumi  interest  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  timber.    Indeed^  it  is  proper  to  be 


prepare-d  for  such  an  event,  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Canadas  by  emigration  will  in  time  so  denude 
them  of  their  magnificent  forests,  that  no  timber 
will  then  be  available  for  exportation  to  this  coun- 
try. The  value  of  this  process  is  not  confined  to 
hard  timber,  it  seasons  sap-wood  in  as  short  a 
time,  and  preserves  it  also  from  decay;  This  pro- 
perty of  it  will  have  the  effiect  of  increasing  largely 
(he  quantity  of  useful  timber,  if  a  tree j  for  instance, 
which  may  be  squared  to  thirteen  inches  of  heart 
timber,  can  be  squared  to  sixteen  inches  in- 
cluding the  sap-wood,  its  value  as  a  marketa- 
ble commodity  will,  by  this  process,  be  greatly 
enhanced;  much  timber  bein^  thus  rendered  ser- 
viceable, which  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  The 
applicability  of  home  timber  to  every  purpose 
of  building,  fencing,  and  implemenlsj  would  in- 
sure a  great  saving  to  the  landed  interest.  Tbat 
this  process  renders  wood  for  any  species  of  work 
durable,  may  be  shown  from  the  testimony  df 
many  credible  witnesses.  Two  pieces  of  the 
same  wood  and  from  the  same  part  of  the  wood, 
the  one  prepared  the  other  not,  were  put  into  a  pit 
in  Wesminster  where  a  great  deal  of  rotting  was 
going  on;  that  piece  which  had  undergone  no  pre- 
paration becatne  pulverulent  and  crumbled  down 
under  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  the  other,  both 
being  sap-wood,  became  like  heart-wood,  and 
manifested  no  tendency  to  crumble,  though  it  had 
been  cut  with  a  knife.  Captain  Aldftiw)n,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  made  some  experiments  in  the 
Roy«l  Carriage  Office,  Woolwich,  to  aseeriain 
the  effect  of  the  process  upon  timber  used  in  the 
construction  of  gun-carriages.  He  obtained  pieces 
of  oak,  ash,  andelm,  quite  green,  with  the  bark 
on  and  twigs  with  leaves  upon  them;  Half  of 
the  pieces  were  steeped  in  the  solution,  and  the 
whole  of  them  put  into  the  fbtigus  pit  to  rot  in 
March  1835.  They  were  taken  out  in  September 
1836,  when  the  urtprepared  were  quite  rotten, 
and  the  other^  even  to  the  preservation  of  the 
bat*k,  sap-wood,  and  leaves^  tvere  perfectly  sound. 
The  spokes,  felloes,  and  shafls  of  carts  and  car- 
riages could  thus  be  rendered  durable  for  an  inde- 
finite length  of  time.  Sir  Robert  Smirkeputa 
couple  of  posts  under  a  dropping  eave,  and  both 
were  exposed  to  the  same  actions.  Afler  a  cer- 
tain time  the  unprepared  decayed,  the  other  still 
stands.  He  ftlso  put  up  a  considerable  quantity 
of  paling  about  three  years  befofe  he  gave  his 
evidence  on  this  subject  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  it  Was  in  quite  as 
good  a  state  as  at  first,  though  it  was  partly  in  the 
ground;  whereas,  some  paling  which  he  had  put 
up  the  year  before,  not  fixed  into  the  ground,  but 
close  upon  it,  unsteeped,  was  obliged  tohaveiti 
lower  part  cut  away  in  three  years.  The  fencing 
of  plantations,  young  hedges,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  hurdles,  field  gates,  watering  troughs, 
thus  maybe  almost  permanently  insured. 

The  sleepers  used  for  railways  may  be  used  by 
this  process  with  advantage  instead  of  stone,  and 
to  all  who  have  ever  travelled  on  a  railway  faid 
on  wood,  it  Is  obviously  a  much  pleasnnter  motion 
than  on  stone.  Now  that  the  rage  for  railways 
prevails,  the  supply  of  timber  irt  any  parf  of 
I  he  country  through  which  the  railway  passes, 
will  render  its  construction  more  economical. 
Pieces, of  green  \Htch  were  used  as  sleepers  on  the 
Southampton  railway ;  some  of  them  having 
cracks  wide  enousfh  to  admit  a  penny  pieee. 
Alter  being  steeped  they  became  compact,  and 
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the  cut  diameter  which  had  been  flat  became 
curved,  and  the  pieces  more  fit  for  the  purpose 
they  were  intended. 

The  yearly  destruction  of  poles  in  the  hop 
grounds  in  England  is  very  considerable.  They 
have  to  be  renewed  every  six  years,  besides  being 
repaired  every  year.  When  steeped  they  will 
last  thirty  years,  barring  breakage.  The  annual 
expense  of  maintaining  and  repairing  these  poles 
is  estimated  at  £10  an  acre,  so  that  by  usin^  this 
process  the  hop  grower  might  supply  himseifwiih 
poles  at  one-fifth  of  the  present  cost. 

It  is  eoually  efficacious  in  preserving  flooring. 
Messrs.  Harris  and  Warner,  hatters,  Southwark 
London,  laid  a  piece  of  flooring  partly  prepared. 
In  three  years  the  unprepared  part  entirely  gave 
way,  whilst  the  other  remained  as  IVesh  as  the 
day  it  was  laid  down 

The  process  is  a  protection  against  the  attacks 
of  insects,  both  terrene  and  aquatic.  A  naturalist 
who  hsts  long  been  in  the  habit  of  collecting  in- 
sects on  old  rails,  cannot  now  find  them  lodg^  on 
any  that  have  been  subjected  to  the  process.  The 
piles  used  in  jetties  and  dock  gates,  are  efl'ectually 
protected  from  the  attacks  of  marine  animals. 
We  have  seen  two  pieces  of  elm  which  had  been 
cut  out  of  the  same  lo;^,  and  placed  under  water 
at  the  Trinity  Chain  Pier  near  Newhaven;  alter 
being  a  twelvemonth  immersed,  they  were  both 
taken  up  covered  with  young  muscles.  The  pre- 
pared was  Quite  iresh  and  sharp  at  the  angles, 
whilst  the  other  was  decayed  or  rather  eaten  away 
at  the  angles  and  ends. 

The  commercial  navy  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  process.  The  ships  Enderby  and  John  Palm- 
er of  London  were  built  of  prepared  timber,  and 
both  are  South  Sea  Whalers.  The  Enderby  sail- 
ed from  London  on  11th  October  1834,  and  returu- 
ed  to  Gravesend  on  7th  March  1837,  having  been 
absent  twenty-nine  months.  She  fished  about 
the  Eauator,  and  although  much  subjected  to  a 
tropical  and  vertical  aun,  ner  seams  remained  en- 
tire. The  John  Palmer  was  away  for  three  years 
and  a-half,  and  came  home  equally  light.  The 
bilge  water  in  both  cases  was  much  sweeter  and 
•freer  from  noxious  eflluvia  than  usual.  Appre- 
hension was  expressed  about  the  healthiness  of 
the  crew  of  a  ship  that  had  been  built  of  timber 

Srepared  in  mercury.  A  similar  dread  prevented 
ir  H.  Davy  and  Professor  Faraday  urging  the 
employment  of  corrosive  sublimate  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  ravages  of  the  book -worm  in  Earl 
Spenser's  library  at  Althorp.  These  apprehen- 
sions may  have  arisen  from  a  recollection  of  the 
well-known  circumstance  of  violent  and  even  fatal 
fidlivation  aflecting  the  sailors  on  board  H.  M.  S. 
Triumph  in  1810,  from  the  rupture  of  bladders  of 
quicksilver,  and  the  escape  of  it  about  the  ship. 
But  they  may  all  be  dissipated  by  the  testituony 
of  Captain  Lisle  of  the  Enderby ,  who  declares  no 
crew  could  have  been  more  healthy  than  his  was 
all  the  time  she  was  at  sea. 

But  the  process  has  the  power  of  preserving 
cordage  and  canvass  as  well  as  timber.  Colonel 
Sir  John  May,  Inspector  of  the  Royal  Carriage 
Department  at  Woolwich,  subjected  to  the  same 
trial  pieces  of  prepared  cordage  of  five  inches, 
with  a  duplicate  piece  of  white  unprepared  cor- 
dage, also  of  two  and  a-hali'  inches,  one  and  a 
quarter  inch,  and  pieces  of  tent  line.  The  pre- 
pared pieces  were  quite  sound,  the  unprepared 


quite  rotten.  Cart  ropes,  reins,  and  sheep  nets 
may  thus  be  preserved  in  use  a  long  time.  Sir 
Jonn  also  subjected  four  pieces  of  canvass  pre- 
pared which  were  not  at  all  aflected  with  mildew, 
whereas  those  pieces  unprepared  were  aflected, 
and  one  became  quite  rotten.  Captain  Farquhar- 
son  of  the  Lord  Hungerford  ol'  London,  on  his  re- 
turn from  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  June 
1836,  found  an  awning  of  canvass  which  was  un- 
prepared quite  mildewed,  whereas  one  of  the 
same  kind  of  cloth  prepared  was  perfectly  sound 
and  clean.  Thus  bam  sheets,  cart  covers,  sack», 
and  windmill  sails  may  be  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion by  this  process. 

What  need  of  adducing  more  evidence  on  the 
efficacy  of  this  process  for  preserving  animal  and 
vegetable  fibre?  Let  us  rather  investi^te  the 
principle  of  the  process  and  recommend  me  adop- 
tion of  it  to  those  who  have  hitherto  neglected  tor 
take  advantage  of  its  utility.  Dry-rot  in  timber  is 
frequently  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  mildew  which 
covers  it,  and  the  action  of  which  in  time  causes 
decay,  or  it  assumes  a  less  organized  appearance 
and  crumbles  down  into  powder.  This  mildew  ia 
not  the  dry-rot,  nor  the  cause  of  it,  but  rather  ita 
eflect.  h  may  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  micro- 
scope to  be  a  fungus,  and  springing  up  where  it 
does,  it  becomes  a  question  whence  its  germs  can 
have  found  access  into  the  wood.  To  assist  in 
answering  this  natural  query,  we  may  state  that 
Mr.  Bauer,  when  treating  of  the  pepper- brand, 
Uredo  fotlida,  states  that  fungus  to  be  of  a  globu- 
lar form  and  of  the  size  of  only  y^Vr  P^^  ^^  ^^ 
inch  in  diameter,  and  therefore  no  less  than  2,560,- 
000  would  be  required  to  cover  a  square  mch. 
The  germs  of  such  plants  must  therefore  be  infi- 
nitely minute.  Professor  Ehrenber?,  also,  when 
treating  of  the  Monas  and  others  of  the  Infuso- 
riie,  stales,  that  in  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch 
there  are  28,000,  and  in  a  square  inch  not  less 
than  500,000,000.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely 
probable  minute  vegetable  germs  may  be  intro- 
duced through  the  spongioles  o^  the  roots  of 
plants.  Indeed  linger  detected  the  existence 
of  such  bodies  in  the  stem  of  Galium  MoUugo, 
which  he  has  termed  the  Protomyces  endogerwMy 
developed  in  the  coagulated  juice  of  the  intercel- 
lular spaces.  All  plants,  as  is  known,  are  com- 
posed of  cellular  tissues,  whether  in  the  bark,  al- 
bumen, or  wood.  The  tissue  consists  of  various 
shaped  cells,  and  ahhough  no  single  cell  may 
pass  along  the  whole  length  of  the  plant,  as  M. 
de  Candolle  maintains,  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
water,  air,  or  even  raercurv,  can  be  made  to  pass 
through  those  cells  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of 
the  fibres  of  wood.  Experiments  with  the  air- 
pump  have  proved  this  passage  beyond  doubt. 
These  cells  contain  the  sap  of  the  plant,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  alburnum,  and  in  the  circulation 
of  the  sap  through  the  tree  its  watery  particles  flv 
ofl'  by  the  leaves,  and  the  albumen  remains.  Al- 
bumen is  the  nearest  approach  in  vegetables  to 
animal  matter,  and  is  therefore,  when  oepiived  of 
vitality,  very  liable  to  decomposition,  particularly 
when  in  the  alburnum  or  sap-wood.  On  minute- 
ly inspecting  wood  going  to  decay,  Mr.  Kyan 
was  impressed  with  tne  conviction  that  decompo- 
sition of  the  sap  in  the  alburnum  gave  rise  either 
to  the  dry-rot,  or,  by  the  evolution  of  heat,  vivified 
the  germs  of  the  fungi  that  may  have  been  lying 
dormant  in  the  cells  of  the  alburnum.    Now,  as 
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corroeive  sublimate  was  known  to  preserve  animal 
matter  from  decomposition,  so  might  it  preserve 
albumen.  The  experiments  which  he  performed 
00  albuminous  and  saccharine  solutions  with  cor- 
rosiye-sublimate,  confirmed  the  correctness  of  his 
conjectures.  But  the  prior  experiments  of  Four- 
croy,  and  especially  o<  Berzelius,  in  1813,  had 
produced  the  same  chemical  results,  although  the 
(alter  had  not  discovered  their  practical  appncabil- 
itjr  to  preserving  wood.  Berzelius  found  the  ad- 
dition of  bi-chloride  of  mercury  to  an  albuminous 
solution  to  produce  a  proto-ckloridej  (calomel), 
and  the  proto- chloride  combined  with  the  albu- 
men, and  produced  an  insoluble  precipitate.  The 
insoluble  precipitate  hardens  like  a  fibre,  and'  fills 
up  the  open  cells.  This  is  the  chemical  principle 
of  the  proceiM.  The  intention  of  seasoning  tim- 
ber bv  exposure  to  the  air,  is  to  dry  up  the  albu- 
men before  it  begins  to  decompose  naturally;  but 
that  the  seasoning  is  not  always  successful,  may 
be  ascertained  from  the  defective  slate,  already 
alluded  to,  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  timber 
in  the  naval  dock-yards.  We  may  now  see  how 
green  wood  may  be  seasoned  at  once  by  the  pro- 
cess, in  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  in  it  of  al- 
bumen for  the  sublimate  to  act  upon.  The  pro- 
cess is  somewhat  analogous  to  tanning  leather, 
the  tannin  principle  of  the  bark  combining  with 
the  animal  jelly  of  the  skins,  and  forming:  an  inso- 
luble precipitate.  Oak  contains  much  of  the  tan- 
nin principle;  and,  as  the  sublimate  does  not  act 
tipon  it,  oak,  of  all  woods,  least  changes  the  sub- 
limate solution.  The  process  thus  resting  on  sim- 
ple chemical  bases,  its  efficacy  can  never  be  neu- 
tralized. Nor  can  deception  be  practised  by  those 
who  intend  to  deceive  the  unwary.  A  chemical 
re-agent  exists,  by  which  the  wood  can  be  tested 
that  has  been  properly  steeped.  A  drop  of  hydro- 
•ulphuret  of  ammonia  will  make  a  black  mark  on 
wood  steeped  in  corrosive  sublimate,  whereas  it 
will  produce  no  change  on  common  timber. 

We  are  glad  to  be  informed  that  thirty-five 
tanks  of  Kyan's  solution  have  been  erected  by 
Boblemeu  and  gentlemen  in  Scotland,  upwards  of 
sixty  io  England,  and  a  few  in  Ireland,  for  the 
imrpose  of  serving  their  own  estates.  Tanks  are 
now  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  maritime  ports 
in  the  kingdom.  Ship-wrigbts  and  joiners  do  not 
relish  the  process,  in  the  apprehension  tljeir  ser- 
vkes  may  be  less  required,  but  owners  of  ships 
and  proprietors  of  houses  will,  nevertheless,  use  it 
for  their  own  sakes;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  ere 
long,  shipwrights  and  builders  will  be  unable  to 
diipoee  of  new  ships  and  houses,  unless  they 
have  been  constructed  of  timber  subjected  to  the 
proceee. 

With  regard  to  the  expense  of  the  process, 
which  is  a  material  consideration  to  those  who 
use  large  quantities  of  timber,  a  builder,  whether 
of  ships  or  houses,  pays  for  steeping  one  nouvd 
sterling  per  loai)  of  fifty  cubic  feet.  Gentlemen 
taking  out  private  licenses  for  their  own  estates, 
and  not  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  pay /ive  shillings 
per  cubic  foot  of  the  internal  area  of  the  tank 
erected,  for  the  use  of  the  invention  during  the 
whole  term  of  the  patent.  Licenses  for  trade  are 
given  on  the  principle  of  receiving  a  small  pro 
fuia  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  license.  Ex- 
ciosive  licenses  in  towns  are  only  granted  to  those 
who  qualify  aa  shareholders,  in  order  to  secure 
tbeir  zeal  lor  promoting  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany. 


8A88AFKA8.      RAT-PROOF    MBAT-UOU8E8. 
CL08S-GRAZIR0.     HILL-BIDE  DITCHES. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  Uie  Fanners'  Reguter. 

Waterloo^  N,  C,  March  26<A,  18 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Register,  I  suggested 
the  idea  of  boring  into  sassaliras  trees,  and  pour- 
ing into  the  openmg  thus  made,  some  liquid  sub- 
stances, which  might,  by  being  carried  with  the 
8Hp  into  every  part  of^  the  tree  and  roots,  destroy 
their  vitality  so  as  entirelv  to  rid  us  of  that  most 
troublesome  nuisance.  By  way  of  beginning  the 
experiment  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  summer,  I 
bored  into  a  sassafras  tree  of  about  five  inches 
diameter  with  a  halt-inch  auger,  and  poured  in 
about  a  table-spoonful  of  sulphuric  acid.  With- 
in two  or  three  days,  the  leaves  on  about  one- half 
of  the  tree  began  to  turn  of  a  reddish  brown  color, 
and  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  were  black  and  dry. 
The  body  and  branches  likewise  of  about  half  the 
tree,  put  on  the  appearance  of  dead  half-seasoned 
wood,  as  appeared  from  incisions  made  with  a 
knife,  whilst  the  remaining  half  of  body,  branches 
and  leaves,  preserved  the  appearance  of  other  ad- 
jacent trees  of  the  same  sort.  This  state  of  things 
continued  until  frost,  when  the  leaves  on  the  liv- 
ing part  of  the  tree  faded  and  fell;  those  on  the 
dead  part,  remained  until  lately.  No  further  ex- 
amination was  made  until  recently.  The  Whole 
tree  now  appears  to  be  dead.  I  will  watch  it,  and 
inform  you  whether  the  tree  dies  or  not,  and  whe- 
ther any  sprouts  spring  up  from  the  roots.  This 
may  appear  a  small  matter  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  communication  for  the  Farmers'  Register;  yet 
I  am  sure  there  are  many,-  very  mafw  hy  whom 
any  practicable  and  cheap  means  of'^  destroying 
the  sassafras,  will  be  joyfully  and  thankfully  re- 
ceived. 

Having  noticed  several  plans  recommended  in 
the  Register  for  rendering  meat-houses  rat-proof, 
and  believing  one  which  I  have  adopted  greatly 
preferable  on  the  score  of  both  economy  and  ef- 
tect)  I  will  in  a  very  few  words  describe  it,  pledging 
myself  that  it  will  prove  effectual,  wherever  pro- 
perly executed.  Have  your  bouse  built  in  the  or- 
dinary way  of  framed  buildings,  leaving  no  open- 
ing large  enough  to  admit  rats  through  the  body, 
roof  or  door.  Fill  up  the  floor  to  the  depth  of 
twelve  inches  or  more  with  common  quartz  stone, 
or  as  it  is  called  in  our  country  dialect,  whi:e  flint 
rock,  and  pound  them  with  a  stone-mason's  ham- 
mer until  they  become  of  the  proper  degree  of 
fineness,  and  lie  close  enough  to  prevent  a  mouse 
from  finding  an  openmg  in  them  large  enough  to 
hide  himselfl 

I  was  greatly  surprised  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
last  No.  of  the  Register,  to  find  a  highly  intelii- 
gent  correspondent  of  yours,  maintaining  the  posi- 
tion, that  ^^constant^  and  even  heavy  grazing,  does 
not  of  necessity  impoverish  landS^  I  had  pre- 
viously thought,  that  if  there  was  unanimity  of 
opinion  amongst  farmers  on  any  subject  that  ad- 
mitted a  variance,  it  was  in  relation  to  grazing. 
I  think  your  correspondent  has  been  as  unfortu- 
nate in  his  arguments  to  sustain  his  position,  as 
he  has  been  in  assuming  the  position  itselfl  lie 
says  the  commons  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  &c. 
grow  rich  in  consequence  of  heavy  grazing.  As 
well  nii^ht  he  have  said,  that  our  summer  cow- 
pens  are  enriched  by  close  grazing,  or  that  his 
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taking  money  out  his  own  chest,  was  the  rea9on 
it  was  becoming  daily  fuller  and  fuller.  In  all 
three  cases,  the  true  cause  of  improvement  may 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  addita  greatly  exceed 
the  abstracta,  I  am  theoretically  and  practically 
a  grazier  mynelf,  and  keep  a  large  stock;  but  the 
idea  of  improving  land  by  mere  grazing,  is  one 
that  I  had  never  dreamed  of.  1  am  improving 
own  land,  not  by  grazing,  but  in  spite  of  it, 
"  relation  to  hill-side  ditching,  which  1  believe 
contributes  more  to  the  value  of  land  than  any 
other  improvement  which  can  possibly  be  made  at 
the  same  expense,  your  correspondent  alluded 
to  above,  is  in  my  opinion  much  more  fortunate. 
He  thinks  the  ditches  have  not  usually  sufficient 
,  fall.  I  think  the  fall  ought  to  be  three  times  as 
much  as  it  usually  is.  Those  which  I  have  made 
have  at  least  double  as  much  as  any  f  have  ever 
seen;  yet  1  intend  to  give  those  I  may  make  in  fu- 
ture, still  more.  The  more  fall  they  have,  the  less 
is  the  necessity  of  having  them  wide  or  deep,  and 
of  course  the  less  labor  (Required  to  make  them. 
Should  they  exhibit  a  disposition  to  wash  too  deep, 
a  few  stones,  blocks  of  wood,  brush,  or  almost 
any  thing  not  light  enou^rh  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
water  thrown  into  the  ditches,  in  heaps  about  a 
hundred  yards  apart,  will  effectually  prevent  far- 
ther washing.  As  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
I  havQ  seen  many  fill  up,  but  not  one  wash  into  a 
^ly.  W.  Ov  Gregory. 


ADVAKTAGBS     OF     PLANTING    CORN     EARLY, 
AND  COVERING  THE  SUED   DEEPLY^ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmera'  Register. 

fVaUdnsviUei  Ckurke  County,  Ga. 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  I  received  by  mail  a  num- 
ber of  the  Farmers'  Register.  An  Aliican  king 
once  inquired  if  his  name  made  much  noise  in  Eu- 
rope. With  something  of  this  self-importance)  f 
supposed  you  had  somehow  heard  of  my  love  ibr 
agriculture,  and  all  things  connected  with  it,  and 
had  done  me  the  favor  to  put  me  down  as  a  sub- 
scriber. 1  was  much  pleased  with  the  number 
eent,  and  expected  to  continue  to  receive  them; 
but  as  no  more  came^  I  read  over  the  one  I  had 
the  oftener.  The  cause  of  no  more  coming,  J 
never  knew  till  a  few  days  ago.  I  was  showing 
some  of  my  little  ones  how  to  paint  a  copy  of  the 
farm-house  on  the  first  page  of  the  cover,  and 
happened  to  notice,  for  the  first  time^  that  you  had 
wntten  that  this  number  was  a  present.  For  this 
civility  receive  my  best  Sunday  thanks;  but  truly, 
I  regret  it  was  so  nearly  rubbed  out  that  I  never 
noticed  it  before;  for  I  have  lost  many  hours  of 

Eleasant  amusement  for  want  of  the  other  num- 
ers.  I  now  send  you  ten  dollars.  J  cannot  con- 
sent to  lose  so  much  of  a  good  thing;  so  I  want 
you  to  send  me  the  back  numbers  for  the  last  vol- 
ume, as  weH  as  the  current  volume.  And  now  f 
will  send  you  some  lines  to  read;  perhaps  you  may 
not  think  them  of  any  value;  if  so,  the  fire  will 
•con  put  them  out  of  the  way. 

It  is  a  very  common  opinion,  that  early  planted 
com  should  be  covered  very  shallow.  It  would 
be  diflkult  to  calculate  the  annual  loss  that  this  er- 
ror causes.  In  our  state,  very  early  com  will 
generally  produce  fully  one-third  more  than  late 
corn.    Late  corn  is  generally  between  two  and 


three  feet  taller  than  very  early  com;  the  ear  itf 
always  higher  on  the  stalk;  and  whoever  will  tak« 
the  trouble  to  plant  rows  of  corn,  late  and  early,  by 
side  of  each  other,  will  find  the  late  ears  fully  one-" 
third  smaller  than  the  early.  Again — late  corn  w 
always  more  injured  by  worms,  moles,  birds,  &c.j 
it  requires  much  more  replanting;  and  the  replant- 
ed corn  makes  very  \\\i\e,  oflen  nothing.  Early 
planted  corn  always  makes  a  better  stand,  and 
the  replanted  makes  good  com.  Early  com  is 
made  before  the  longest  and  hottest  days  coroe^ 
and  t>elbre  the  dry  weather  sets  in;  consequently, 
it  will  bear  being  much  thicker,  without  firing' 
(burning).  In  planting  a  crop,  we  can  ^t  such 
a  forward  start,  that  much  more  ground  can  bA 
tended.  Com  manured  with  unrotted  manure^ 
more  especially,  should  be  planted  very  forward; 
Ibr^  when  planted  late,  if  a  drought  comes  on  it, 
the  manure  oAen  does  more  harm  than  good,  as 
it  is  so  apt  to  bum  up  the  corn.'  The  result  of  my 
experience,  and  I  speak  practically  on  it,  amonnttf 
to  about  this:  that  com  planted  the  first  of  March, 
generally  produces  one-third  more,  and  with  one 
working  less,  than  corn  planted  the  first  of  May. 
Let  whoever  doubts  this,  take  the  trouble  to  plant 
a  field  in  alternate  rows,  giving  two  months  be- 
tween the  times  of  planting;  or  plant  one  acre  very 
forward,  and  another  acre,  by  the  side  of  it,  very 
late;  and  I  am  satisfied  he  will  decide  with  me. 
In  fact,  by  rougli  measurement,  I  have  made  the 
difference  greater  than  what  I  have  named. 
When  I  speak  of  forward  com,  I  want  some  data 
to  go  by,  so  that  my  meaning  may  be  understood. 
i  will  try  to  explain  myself,  by  stating  thai,  in  my 
neighborhood,  com  planted  th^  last  week  in  March 
and  first  week  in  April,  is  considered  forward; 
when  1  speak  of  planting  forward,  I  mean  the  last 
week  in  February  and  first  week  in  March. 

And  now  with  respect  to  the  covering.  Who- 
ever plants  corn  very  forward,  and  covers  shallow, 
will  regret  it;  for  he  will  have  a  poor  stand  of 
weakly  looking  corn.  The  common  opinion  is, 
that  shallow  com  is  acted  upon  and  warmed  by 
the  sun,  which  causes  it  to  sprout;  will  not  a  little 
reflection  convince  any  person,  that  if  the  sun 
does  cause  it  to  sprout,  that  the  ground  when  it 
freezes  as  deep  as  the  com,  (which  it  will  do  every 
hard  frost,)  would  kill  the  roots  of  the  com,  and  if 
not  killed,  be  so  much  sickened,  that  its  recovery 
would  be  slowl  This  will  explain  why  early  com, 
covered  shallow,  is  so  apt  to  be  killed  by  frost,  if 
it  does  not  sprouts  But  experience  fully  deckles, 
that  when  shallaw-covered,  if  the  sun  wamis  it  in 
the  day,  the  frost  chills  it  at  night;  and  most  of  it 
rots,  without  ever  sprouting;  but  c-over  the  com 
deep,  very  deep,  and  it  win  come  up  prime.  If 
the  frost  does  bite,  no  injury  is  done;  and  we  insure 
the  best  kind  of  a  stand.  This  I  know  by  expe- 
rience to  be  correct.  My  corn  has  t>een  several 
tiroes  covered  deep  with  snow;  and  yet  the  more 
forward  the  com,  the  better  the  stand,  and  the 
better  the  crop.  But  let  us  reason  on  it.  Why  iv 
spring-water  warm  in  the  colde^it  weather,  but 
because  the  earth  is  warmer  as  we  go  deefier, 
and  colder  as  we  approach  its  surface!  This  fact 
is  fully  established  by  making  holes  oC  different 
depths,  and  testing  the  temperature  with  a  ther- 
mometer. In  cold  weather,  make  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  and  put  the  hand  in  it,  and  it  will  be  fonnd 
warm.  The  fact  that  the  earth  is  warmer  in  win- 
ter a  foot  deep,  than  it  is  an  inch  deep,  every  body 
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knows;  and  it  muBt  follow,  as  a  matter  ofcouree, 
the  deeper  we  cover  com  in  reason,  the  warmer 
and  more  anifbrm  its  temperature  would  be.  This 
I  say;  first  cover  with  hoes,  then  Hst  on  it,  cover- 
ing It  Mill  deeper,  and  it  will  be  so  warm  and  kept 
of  so  uniform  a  temperature  that  it  will  not  rot, 
and  will  sprout  much  sooner  than  shallow-covered 
corn.  Again:  forward  corn  is  apt  to  be  nipped  by 
late  frost.  If  the  corn  is  covered  deep,  the  frost 
only  bites  the  top;  and  1  have  never  been  able  to 
sec  that  it  injured  it  in  the  least;  cover  some  plants 
so  that  the  fVost  cannot  bite  them,  and  in  a  few 
days  we  will  see  no  difference  in  what  was  bit  by 
frost,  and  what  was  protected.  But  where  the 
com  is  planted  shallow,  the  ground  freezes  to  the 
root,  and  kills  it.  Whoever  will  examine,  will 
find  that  late  fVost  extendra  very  little  way  down. 
It  is  only  a  thin  shell,  as  it  were,  that  extends 
deep  enounrh  to  kill  shallow-covered  com,  but 
does  no  injury  to  corn  which  is  covered  very  deep. 

Against  this  early  planting,  some  argue  that 
nature  is  a  correct  guide,  if  we  would  observe  and 
follow  her;  and  that  corn  should  not  be  planted  till 
the  trees  show  young  leaves,  and  weeds,  grass, 
kc  begin  to  show  themselves.  When  we  see 
the  yt>UDg  peaches  killed  by  frosts  more  than  one 
year  in  two,  and  oflen  the  leaves  in  the  woods  all 
killed  by  frost,  it  certainly  gives  reason  to  think 
that  nature  is  not  a  sure  ^ide  as  to  the  time  of 
planting.  But  in  reality,  if  we  would  follow  na- 
ture close,  she  would  give  us  much  better  direc- 
tions. It  should  be  considered  that  the  trees  are, 
as  it  were,  planted  all  winter,  and  all  the  seeds  of 
weeds,  &c.  have  been  planted  all  winter;  and  that 
we  should  not  consider  the  time  they  begin  to 
ve^^etatc  the  proper  time  for  planting.  They  re- 
quired a  time  of^  preparation,  and  com  should  be 
planted  several  weeks  before,  that  the  corn  may 
also  have  this  time  of  preparation  in  the  ground. 

All  practical  planters  know  that  late  com  should 
be  oorered  deep.  Every  body  knows  that  when 
covered  shallow,  if  a  dry  spell  happens,  the  ffround 
bceocnes  so  dry  that  the  seed  is  very  long  comine 
Dp,  and  then  comes  up  very  irregularly;  that  it  is 
much  more  injured  by  birds,  squirrels,  worms,  &c. 
than  when  covered  deep.  The  result  is  a  thin 
stand  of  irregular  com,  and  late  com  replanted 
makes  very  little,  every  practical  planter  knows 
by  experieince;  for  the  difference  is  very  percepti- 
ble, that  late  com  should  be  planted  deep  to  make 
good  com.  This  is  a  fact  bo  plain,  that  it  is  a 
common  maxim  with  practical  planters;  but  the 
very  common  theory  to  explain  the  fact,  is  wild 
and  altogether  erroneous.  They  say,  as  the  com 
is  late,  plant  it  deep  that  the  roots  may  be  deep,  to 
contend  whh  the  long  dry  hot  days  which  are  to 
come.  When  com  is  planted,  cover  it  deep  or 
shallow,  the  seed  sends  out  the  sproat  and  its 
roots;  the  seed  and  these  roots  nourish  the  plant 
till  it  grows  perhaps  four  inches  high.  It  then 
sends  oat  a  circle  of  horizontal  roots,  just  under 
the  surface;  and  as  soon  as  these  roots  are  suffi- 
dietitly  extended  to  nourish  the  plant,  all  below 
tbem  dies;  so  that  whether  the  seed  is  one  inch  or 
six  inches  deep,  by  the  lime  the  plant  is  six  inches 
high,  the  roots  are  of  the  same  depth,  and  wholly 
onconnected  wiih  the  seed,  and  all  the  first  roots 
that  came  from  it.  I  once  pulled  up  some  stalks 
of  com,  and  showed  an  old  planter  that  all  below 
these  hoHcontal  roots  died  as  soon  as  they  were 
extended  a  little  in  the  ground;  he  said  he  was 


obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  always  reasoned 
wrong  respecting  the  roots  of  deep-covered  com 
being  deeper  than  shallow-covered  com;  but  said 
he  cared  not  for  reasons;  he  knew  the  fact  from 
the  experience  of  a  long  life,  that  the  later  corn 
was  planted,  the  deeper  it  should  be  covered.  If 
this  is  fact,  which  all  will  admit,  that  late  com 
covered  deep  will  produce  much  more  corn  than 
shullow-planied ;  nnd  this  is  fiict,  which  every  one 
can  satisty  himself  of  by  pulling  up  a  stalk  of  corn 
six  inches  high,  that  it  does  send  out  this  cir- 
cle of  horizontal  roots  jtist  under  the  surface,  and 
all  below  them  dies  inMnediately.  Why  is  deep- 
planted  corn  better  for  a  large  crop  than  shallow- 
planted,  but  because  we  thereby  have  a  more  for- 
ward start  and  a  better  stand? 

KOBERT   R.   HaRDBN. 

jfprU  13,  1838. 


THE  MARL  DEPOSITB    OF    SOUTH  CAROLIITA. 

To  Uit  Editor  of  the  ParnMri*  Register. 

■ 

BriBtol,  Pa.  February  27tk,  1838. 


In  your  last  number,  i  observed  that  until  re- 
cently, you  did  not  appear  to  have  bpen  well  ap- 
prised of  the  existence  of  shell  maris  in  South  Ca- 
rolina. The  localities  are  very  numerous;  amongst 
the  most  noted,  at  the  time  I  resided  in  that  state, 
were  Santee  Canal,  Eutaw  Springs,  Dr.  Jamie- 
son's,  near  Orangeburg  court  house,  Mr.  Darby's, 
St.  Matthew's  parish,  Godfrey's  ferry,  on  Pedee 
river,  Givham's  terry,  on  the  Edisto,  Ifcc.  &c. 
They  form  a  part  of  the  great  bed  of  tertiary  de- 
posits, which  extends  from  New  York  through  the 
whole  of  the  Atlantic  states,  south  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, &c.  on  the  GulA-not  always  perceptible 
at  the  surface,  from  a  covering  of  more  recent 
products. 

Lardner  Yanvxeh. 

[We  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  general  geolo- 
gical fact,  that  the  great  deposite  of  fossil-shells,  or 
marl,  extends  through  South  Carolina.  But,  until  re- 
cently, we  had  been  entirely  uninformed  as  to  the  bed 
being  visible,  or  easily  accessible,  in  any  particular 
localities,  or  of  the  facilities  offered  by  its  position  and 
richness,  for  its  being  used  profitably  as  manure. 
Judging  from  the  contents  of  both  the  articles  ftom 
which  we  derived  such  information,  the  existence  of 
this  richest  treasure  of  South  Carolina,  is  yet  as  little 
known  in  that  state,  as  its  value  is  appreciated.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  this  strange  degree  of  neglect  and 
inertness  will  not  long  continue. 

Mr,  Vanuxem  is  one  of  those  now  chaiged  with 
maidng  the  geological  survey  of  New  York. — Ed.  F.  R. 


From  the  New  York  Farmen 
MELONS  GROWN   OVER   WATER. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hordcahnral  Society^ 
amongst  the  fruit  from  the  gardens  were  two  roe- 
Ions,  grown  over  water,  into  which  the  roots  de- 
scend, a  plan  by  which  it  was  found  that  this  frait 
would  arrive  at  eariier  if  not  at  better  matority. 
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OW  THE   BENEFIT   OF   USING   STRAW   AS  TOP- 
DRE88INO   FOR    YOUNG   CLOVER. 

To  the  Editor  oT  the  Fannen*  Register. 

Madison,  j^pril  Utii,  1S38. 

As  the  time  is  near  at  which  farmers  generally 
haul  out  the  straw  which  the  farm  produces,  be- 
yond what  is  requisite  for  the  support  of  its  stock, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  the  appropria- 
tion ofsome  of  it  to  an  object  worthy  of  their  at- 
tention, but  which  hitherto  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely neglected ;  that  is,  as  a  top-dressing  to 
wheat,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  clover  on  spots 
which  otherwise  would  be  entirely  destitute  of 
vegetation.  The  first  numbers  of  the  Register 
contained  several  articles  on  the  subject  of  scatter- 
ing straw,  which  attracted  my  attention,  and  for 
some  years  I  followed  the  course  there  recom- 
mended; that  is,  to  haul  out  the  surplus  straw  as 
back  loads,  when  bringing  in  the  crop  of  wheat  to 
the  machine,  and  then  at  some  convenient  time 
to  spread  it.  This  method  has  its  advantage,  as 
it  is  hauled  out  with  little  or  no  loss  of  labor;  but 
here  it  ends,  and  the  disadvantages  begin;  for  this 
was  never  as  valuable  as  the  one  which  I  pursue, 
and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  poor  spots  on 
which  it  had  been  spread,  had  failed  to  take  in 
clover;  and  then,  instead  of  the  heavy  growth  of 
clover  which  it  can  produce,  we  had  to  depend  on 
the  modicum  of  straw  which  we  had  applied  for 
the  improvement.  My  course  is  now,  to  apply 
the  straw  immediately  af^er  sowing  clover  seed, 
and  the  result  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine 
expectations;  for  at  this  time,  I  have  clover  on 
poor  spots  thus  treated,  much  better  than  on  land 
much  richer;  and  it  is  now  better  than  it  would 
have  been  for  years  to  come,  had  it  been  left  as 
such  spots  generally  are.  It  may  be  said  that 
fine  manure  would  be  better,  as  by  that,  not  only 
the  clover,  but  the  wheat  would  be  improved  by 
it  I  admit  the  truth  of  this,  provided  it  could  be 
done;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  labor  requisite 
to  accomplish  top-dressing  on  as  large  a  scale  as 
the  impoverished  condition  of  Virginia  requires,  it 
seems  out  of  the  question  even  to  hope  that,  as  a 
general  thing,  it  will  ever  be  accomplished.  In 
recommending  the  above  course,  I  go  upon  the 
idea,  that  in  agriculture,  as  in  government,  we 
should  be  content  with  the  most  practicable 
scheme,  and  leave  to  others  the  pursuit  of  theories 
as  beautiful  as  they  are  difficult;  and  furthermore, 
I  shall  be  content  to  have  this  tried  as  an  auxilia- 
ry, for  one  trial  will  suffice  to  fix  our  attention  to 
it;  for  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  facility 
with  which  straw  is  moved,  and  the  surface  over 
which  a  load  will  extend,  I  hazard  little  in  saying, 
that  there  Is  no  way  in  which  as  much  improve- 
ment can  be  effected;  and  furthermore,  I  contend, 
that  even  admitting  that  our  lands-  have  strength 
enough  to  ensure  clover,  we  should  find  our  ac- 
count in  this  application,  as  it  is  in  the  infancy  of 
the  clover  that  it  gives  an  impulse  which  no  ap- 
plication, made  at  a  later  period  of  its  growth,  can 
give.  Agricola. 

P.  S.  If  farther  proof  of  the  excessive  drought 
of  1837  is  necessary,  permit  me  to  mention  a  fact 
which  came  under  my  observation  about  the  mid- 
dle of  March.  I  had  a  ditch  cut  through  a  por- 
tion of  my  low  grounds,  and  I  found  that  the  clay, 


at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet  under  ground, 
was  completely  dry,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  as  it 
was  thrown  out,  it  could  be  converted  into  dust 
without  difiiculty.  What  makes  it  mone  remarka- 
ble is,  that  an  entire  winter^s  snow  and  rain  had 
not  been  adequate  to  its  correction. 


SOUTHERN  COMMERCIAL  CONVENTION. 

[We  request  attention  to  the  following  able  report 
upon  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  all  the  southern 
states.  Having  in  the  preceding  volume,  (p.  506,) 
when  presenting  the  proceedings  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  convention,  expressed  our  sentiments  fully  and 
clearly  in  favor  of  the  general  objects  in  view,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  offer  further  comment  on  that  score,  at 
this  hme. 

The  wretched  and  de{forable  state  of  the  currency 
and  of  exchange,  though  one  of  the  sorest  evils  ever 
inflicted  on  our  country  by  mis-government,  will  be 
compensated  to  the  suffering  south,  if  this  state  of 
things  should  continue  long  enough  to  produce  the  ef- 
fect to  which  it  manifestly  tends,  of  discouraging  the 
continuance  of  the  artificial  system  of  the  southern 
states  trading  with  Europe  through  New- York,  and 
paying  to  northern  merchants,  as  agents  and  "  middle- 
men," a  profit  on  every  sale  and  every  purchase,  made 
on  account  of  southern  producers  and  consumers. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  a  paper  currency  which  is 
most  frequently  referred  to  by  its  most  thorough-going 
advocates  is  its  furnishing  means  for  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  possible  transmission  of  funds  between  distant^, 
places.  Now,  it  costs  an  addition  of  at  least  five  per 
cent.,  for  exchange,  for  a  debtor  in  Virginia  to  pay 
his  creditor  in  New- York,  or  for  a  cash  purchas- 
er to  obtain  goods  there.  In  other  words,  it  costs 
five  dollars  expense  to  convey  from  Virginia  to  New 
York  100  paper  dollars;  and  from  thrice  to  five  times 
as  much,  from  some  other  places.  Yet  there  is  no 
question,  with  any  one,  but  that  the  bank  notes  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  which  5  per  cent,  must  be  lost  in  New-York» 
are  just  as  good  as  those  of  New- York,  which  com- 
mand that  premium  in  exchange;  or  Just  at  bad — (to 
reverse  the  proposition — )  the  banks  oj  both  being 
alike  able,  and  yet  both  alike  refusing,  to  perform 
the  false  promises  to  pay,  which  are  displayed  on  the 
face  of  every  one  of  their  notes. 

If  we  had  a  currency  as  cumbrous  and  heavy  as  sil- 
ver, it  would  cost  but  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  to  con- 
vey it  across  the  Atlantic;  and  even  if  it  were  in  cop- 
per, it  would  not  cost  so  much  to  transfer  it  to  New 
York,  as  it  now  costs  in  the  lightest  currency  in  the 
world.  But  to  return  to  our  position.  The  effect  of 
this  enormous  difference  of  exchange,  is  to  compel 
the  merchant  from  Virginia,  or  North  Carolina,  who 
now  buys  foreign  goods  (as  heretofore)  in  New  York, 
to  pay  5  per  cent,  more  than  the  price  and  all  other 
previous  charges;  and  of  course  so  much  more  than 
he  would  have  paid  to  the  direct  importing  merchant 
at,  or  nearer  home.  This  additional  5  per  cent,  is  too 
hea^y  a  deduction  for  ordinary  profits  to  be  long  borne. 
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aod  it  operates  as  so  much  additional  inducement  to 
cany  on  a  direct  foreign  trade  between  the  reciprocal 
consumers  and  producers.  Reason  would  sufficiently 
show  this  to  be  the  tendency,  and  ultimate  effect,  of 
the  higher  price  of  the  inconrertible  bank  notes  of 
New- York  over  the  inconvertible  bank  notes  of  the 
south;  but  facts  also  have  proved  that  the  effect  is  now 
in  progress.  The  few  importers  of  Virginia  have 
sold  out  their  stocks  of  newly  imported  goods,  at  good 
profit;  and  so  rapidly,  that  some  of  the  country  mer- 
chants who  stopped  to  buy,  in  preference  to  paying 
the  additional  northern  tax  in  exchange,  could  not  be 
supplied.  Now  is  the  time  for  Virginia  and  the  more 
southern  states  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  commercial 
bondage. — "Ed.  Far.  Reg. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  thirty-one  to  the  Mer- 
chants' Convention,  presented  on  Wednesday 
of  the  sesaioa  of  that  body,  by  Gen.  Robert 
Y.  Uayae. 

The  committee  of  thirty-one,  who  were  in- 
structed '*  to  consider  and  report  on  the  measures 
proper  to  be  adopted  by  this  Convention,"  beg 
leave  reapectfuliy  to  report : 

That  they  have  bestowed  upon  the  subject  re- 
lerred  to  them,  the  attention  which  its  importance 
demands*  Time  does  not  permit,  nor  does  the 
occasioa  perhaps  require,  an  elaborate  exami- 
nation oi*  the  subject  in  all  its  bearing?,  and  this 
is  the  less  necessary,  as  the  able  documents  re- 
cently published  by  the  convention,  have  exhi- 
bited in  the  clearest  light,  and  demonstrated  in 
the  most  conclusive  manner,  every  point  which  it 
couid  be  important  for  us  to  establish.  Indeed  the 
whole  questioQ  is  embraced  in  the  single  propo- 
sition, that  it  is  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  slave- 
holding  states  of  this  Union,  to  improve  their  na- 
tural advantages,  by  securing  to  themselves  that 
portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  them;  a  proposition  which,  if 
it  be  not  self^vident,  cannot  derive  much  support 
from  argument  or  illustration.  We  rest  our  whole 
case  upon  the  fact,  which  is  beyond  ail  dispute, 
that  the  southern  and  south-western  states  furnish 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  domestic  exports  of  the 
whole  Union,  while  they  import  but  little  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  productions  received  ti'om 
abroad  in  exchange  lor  these  exports.  It  has 
been  shown  in  the  documents  published  by  the 
convention,  that  when  the  imports  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  9190,000,000,  those  of  all  the 
Atlantic  states  south  of  the  Potomac  and  the  states 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  amounted  to  only  820,- 
000,000;  and  while  the  domestic  exports  of  the 
Uoioo  amounted  to  8107,000,000,  the  states  of 
the  south  and  south-west  exported  $78,000,000. 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  while  furnishing 
exports  to  the  extent  of  $24,000,000,  actually  im- 
ported less  than  three  millions  and  a  half.  The 
amounts  have  varied  in  different  3rear8;  but  this 
may  be  taken  as  an  exemplification  of  the  condi- 
tion of  southern  trade. 

The  mere  statement  of  these  facts,  must  surely 
convince  any  unprejudiced  mind,  that  this  unnatu- 
ral state  of  affairs  could  only  have  been  brought 
about,  by  the  most  powerful  and  extraordinary 
causes,  and  that  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
the  effect  must  have  been  highly  injurious  to  the 
foL  FI-15 


southern  states.  Without  attempting  to  trace  all 
the  causes  which  have  had  an  agency  in  produ- 
cing this  result,  we  will  merely  advert  to  one  of  the 
most  obvious,  and  which  is  perhaps  sufiicient  of 
itself  to  account  for  it;  we  alluae  to  the  unisqual 

ACTION  OF  THB  FKDfiRAL  GOVERNMENT,  es- 
pecially in  the  mode  of  levying  and  disburs- 
ing   THE   PUBLIC   REVENUES.       If,  inStCSd    of 

throwing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  public  burdens, 
in  the  shape  of^ duties,  upon  those  foreign  goods 
which  are  received  almost  exclusively  in  exchange 
for  the  great  staples  of  the  south,  the  revenue 
had  been  levied  in  a  direct  tax  (however  largely 
exceeding  the  wants  of  the  Government,)  the 
burden  would  have  fallen,  at  least,  equally  upon 
the  different  portions  of  the  Union.  But  by  the 
system  which  was  adopted,  while  the  labor  and 
capital  of  the  south  was  borne  down  by  a  weight 
of  taxation,  which  in  many  instances,  amounted 
to  one  half  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  articles  re- 
ceived in  exchange  lor  their  productions,  the  labor 
and  capital  of  other  portions  of  the  Union  were 
substantially  exempt  from  taxation,  and  even  sti- 
mulated by  enormous  bounties.  Nor  did  the  evil 
stop  here.  Under  the  pretext  of  encouraging 
"domestic  industry,"  duties  on  foreign  goods  were 
imposed  to  an  amount  greatly  exceeding  the  wants 
of  the  government.  The  amounts  thus  brought  into 
the  treasury  were  accumulated  in  the  northern  cities^ 
and  especially  in  New  York,  from  whence  they 
were  drawn  only  to  be  distributed  among  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishments  at  the  North;  the 
surplus  being  finally  divided  among  pensioners,  and 
internal  iroproveiiients  in  the  same  quarter,  end 
in  the  west.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  were 
thus  drawn  from  the  south,  and  expended  north  of 
the  Potomac;  and  our  wealth  was  conveyed  from 
us  by  a  steady  stream,  constantly  flowing  north- 
ward, in  a  current  as  undeviating  and  irresistible 
as  the  Gulf  stream  itself,  which  "  knows  no  re- 
flux." With  this  system,  other  influences  were 
combined,  all  having  the  same  object  in  view,  and 
tending  to  produce  the  same  general  result.  On 
these,  time  does  not  permit  us  to  dwell.  It  is 
sufficient  for  us  merely  to  mention  the  long  ere* 
dits — the  auction  system — the  centralization  of 
the  exchanges;  and  the  concentration  of  the  whole 
patronage,  power,  and  influence  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  favor  of  the  north,  and  especially  of  the 
city  of  New  York — causes  of  themselves  abun- 
dantly sufiicient  to  secure  them  those  advantagcfs 
against  which  we  so  long  struggled  in  vain.  1  he 
calamities  under  which  the  south  labored,  un- 
der the  operation  of  this  system,  belong  to  that 
class  which  one  of  the  ablest  writers  on  political 
economy  has  declared  to  be  worse  than  "barren- 
ness of  the  soil  and  the  inclemency  of  the  hea- 
vens;" for  If  our  fields  were  fertile  and  the  heavens 
propitious,  the  harvest  was  for  those,  "  who  reap- 
ed where  they  had  not  sown."  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, so  far  from  its  being  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, it  was  the  result  almost  of  an  evincible  ne- 
cessity, that  the  commerce  of  the  south  and  south- 
west should  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  north- 
em  merchants;  that  the  exchanges  should  be 
centralized  at  New  York;  and  that  we  should 
be  rendered  tributary  to  our  northern 
BRETHREN.  To  show  that  we  have  not  mista- 
ken the  character,  or  natural  effect  of  the  causes 
which  we  have  mentioned,  we  will  advert  to  one 
among  many  facts  illustrative  of  the  truth  of  our 
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poflitioD.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  protect- 
ing duties,  a  large  and  profitable  direct  trade  was 
actually  carried  on  between  the  cities  of  the  south 
and  the  ports  of  Europe,  by  southern  merchants, 
and  in  southern  ships.  For  several  years  prior  io 
18Q7>  for  instance,  our  imports  into  the  city  of 
Charleston,  amounted  to  several  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  From  this  period,  under  the  operation 
of  the  "  restrictive  system,"  they  gradually  dwin- 
dled down  to  less  than  halt  a  million.  From  the 
period,  however,  when  the  American  system  re- 
ceived a  fatal  blow,  and  the  government  com- 
menced retracing  its  steps,  back  to  the  free  trade 
system)  our  iropoi'ts  began  to  increase,  and  have 
been  steadily  increasing  ever  since;  thus  showing, 
conckisiyely,  the  true  sources  of  southern  depres- 
fion  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  southern  prosperity 
on  the  other.  Freedom  is  the  very  element 
of  the  south,  in  which  <^she  lives,  and  moves,  and 
has  her  bein^^"  Freedom  in  <^all  the  pursuits 
of  industry,"  is  essential  to  our  welUbeing.  We 
look  back  with  surprise  to  the  fact,  that  a  people 
possessed  of  such  vast  ad  vantages  should  have  so 
long  and  so  patiently  submitted  to  a  state  almost  of 
<<  colonial  vassalage;"  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say, 
that  the  page  in  our  history,  which  records  the  rise 
and  pn^^ss  of  the  '*  American  system,"  (so 
oalled,)  will  be  regarded  hereafter  as  disreputable 
to  tho  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  to  the  public 
ipirit  and  virtue  of  the  American  people.  But, 
happily  for  our  prosperity,  and  we  will  add,  for  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  this  system  has 
been  broken  down-rwe  trust  and  believe /or  ever; 
and  we  are  coming  back,  by  slow  but  sure  steps, 
to  the  great  principles  of  free  trade  and  un- 

HBSTRICTBD    INDUSTRY. 

To  avail  ourselves,  however,  of  all  the  advan- 
tages of  this  great  and  salutary  change  in  our 
avBtem,  it  is  indispensably  necessary,  that  we 
should  free  ourselves  from  the  trammels  of  long- 
established  habits,  opinions,  and  prejudices.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  misgovern ment,  that 
the  effects  continue  long  after  the  evil  itself  has 
lieen  corrected,  and  in  all  commercial  operations, 
the  influence  of  established  usages,  is  extremely 
difficult  to  overcome.  To  divert  capital  from  its 
accustomed  channels,  to  introduce  new  associa- 
tions and  habits  of  business  among  commercial 
men,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  which  any 
people  can  impose  upon  themselves;  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  high  spirit  and  intelligence  of  our  peo- 
ple, we  might  distrust  our  success.  When  we 
anrvey  the  actual  condition  of  the  southern  and 
«QUth;we9tem  states,  however,  who  can  fail  to 
perceive  that  we  possess  immense  advan- 
tages in  this  contest,  which  properly  improved, 
roust,  in  the  end,  crown  our  efforts  with  triumph- 
ant success.  It  is  true  we  have  but  few  ships, 
but  we  have  ship  timber  in  abundance,  of  the 
choicest  description;  and  surely  no  southern  man 
can  be  insensible  of  the  importance  of  securing  a 
marcantile  marine,  which  in  the  future  changes 
and  chances  to  which  our  country  must  sooner  or 
latei^  be  exposed,  may  be  essential  not  only  to  our 
prosperity,  but  to  our  very  existence  as  a  free 
people.  We  want,  also,  it  is  said,  commercial 
capital  and  credit,  and  cannot,  it  is  supposed,  fijr- 
nish  an  extensive  market  for  foreign  goods,  as  will 
enable  ua  to  enter  into  successful  competition  with 
the  cities  of  the  north.  Now,  we  base  all  our  cal- 
culations and  r^t  i^ll  our  hopes  upon  the  fact,  that 


it  is  the  vaiural  course  of  trade,  to  exchange  di- 
rectly, the  productions  of  one  country  foe  those  of 
another;  and  that  all  indirect  and  circuitous  modes 
of  intercourse  must  be  attended  by  increased  ex- 
pense, and  be  theretbre  less  advantageous  to  all 
parties  than  the  direct  trade.  Trade,  like  water, 
always  seeks  Its  level,  and  unless  when  opposed 
by  natural  or  artificial  harriers,  will  run  its  course 
in  the  shortest  aend  most  direct  line.  It  must  be 
admitted,  therefore,  that  but  lor  opposing  obsta- 
cles, which  have  been  interposed,  and  which  have 
forced  the  commerce  of  the  south  out  of  Us  natu- 
ral channels,  our  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  would 
have  found  their  markets  in  Europe,  by  the  short- 
est and  most  direct  route  from  southern  sea-ports> 
and  in  southern  ships;  and  it  is  equally  obvious,, 
that  the  foreign  goods  received  in  exchange  fbi^ 
these  productions  would  have  been  returned  to  us 
through  the  same  channels.  Now,  can  any  plau- 
sible reason  be  assigned,  why,  under  a  system  of 
free  trade,  the  exports  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
sria — amounting  as  has  been  shown  to  S24,000,- 
000  annually,  should  not  be  sent  directly  to  Eu- 
rope from  Charleston  and  Savannah?  and  why 
the  foreign  goods /or  which  they  are  exchanged^ 
should  not  be  imported  directly  in  return?  Our 
harbors  are  safe  and  commodious,  the  voyage  is 
shorter  and  safer,  and  the  freight  less.  But  what 
is  of  infinitely  more  importance,  we  actually  pro- 
duce THE  VERY  ARTICLES  which  are  to  be 
exported,  and  require  for  our  oww  consump- 
tion the  very  goods  to  be  received  in  exchange 
for  those  exports.  Now,  can  any  thing  be  con- 
ceived more  unnatural — more  out  of  the  usual  and 
proper  course  of  business;  than  that  our  cotton, 
which  is  to  be  exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of 
England,  should  be  first  shipped  to  New  York — 
there  sold  to  the  New  York  merchant — by  him 
transhipped  and  sent  to  England — there  again  sold 
and  converted  mto  British  goods — whicn  goods 
are  to  be  first  imported  into  New  York,  and  from 
thence  forwarded  to  Charleston — thence  to  be  sold 
to  the  Carolina  merchant,  and  paid  for  in  bills  at 
6  per  cent  Count  the  number  of  agencies  em- 
ployed in  this  transaction;  sum  up  the  freight,  in- 
surance, commissions,  profits,  and  other  charges; 
consider  the  loss  of  time  and  the  risks  incident  to 
such  a  course;  and  can  any  reasonable  man  enter- 
tain a  doubt,  that  i^siich  a  trade  can  be  carried  on 
at  all,  a  direct  import  and  export  trade, 
(if  there  be  no  obstacle  interposed,)  must  be  infi- 
nitely more  profitable?  Under  similar  circum- 
stances, the  capital  required  to  carry  on  the  indi- 
rect trade  must  be  much  greater  than  that  which 
must  be  needed  in  the  direct  trade.  Indeed,  under 
a  system  of  mutual  exchanges  of  our  productions 
for  those  of  Europe,  the  capital  required,  under  a 
well  ordered  system  of*  commeix:ial  arrangement, 
would  be  comparatively  small.  Credit  might,  to 
a  great  extent,  supply  the  place  of  capital,  and 
such  a  trade  might  be  conducted  on  principles, 
which  might  ensure  to  the  planter  the  largest  pro- 
fits on  his  crops,  and  his  supplies  at  the  lowest 
rates;  while  the  merchant,  the  ship-owner,  and 
every  other  class  in  the  community,  would  parti- 
cipate largely  in  the  advantages  of  such  a  trade. 
But  let  this  direct  intercourse  be  once  establish- 
ed, and  capital  would  soon  flow  in  from  all  auar- 
ters,  to  supply  any  deficiency  that  might  be  found 
to  exist.  The  great  law  of  demand  and  supply, 
would  not  leave  us  long  without  a  n^x^y  capital. 
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fully  adequate  to  all  the  o)>eration8  of  trade.  So 
with  regard  to  the  market  ibr  the<  foreign  goods, 
which  under  this  system  would  be  received  at 
t)ur  southern  sea-poris.  Obiaining  them,  as  we 
should  be  able  to  do,  at  less  cost  than  ihey  could 
possibly  be  procured  through  New  York,  we 
would  unquestionably  be  able  to  dispose  of  them 
on  advantageous  terms,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
our  own  demand  ibr  those  goods;  and  this  alone 
would  increase  our  direct  importations  to  five  or 
six  times  their  present  amount.  If  only  the  con- 
sumption of  the  south  was  supplied  through  her 
own  ports,  this  of  itself  would  create. a  revolution 
in  our  trade,  which  would  change  the  entire  face 
of  the  tountry,  and  ppur  a  fl(K>d  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  through  every  part  of  our  land.  But  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  fea- 
tured of  OUT  system,  that  it  is  inseparably  connect- 
ed with  the  extension  of  our  intercourse  with  the 
interior  of  our  country,  by  means  of  rail  roads,  ca- 
nals, and  turnpikes.  A  connexion  between  the 
south  and  the  west  by  the  various  schemes  now 
in  progress  in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama,  will  furnish  an  outlet  for 
all  the  goods  that  can  be  received  from  abroad  in 
exchange  lor  our  productions.  And  when  the 
great  west  shall  find  a  market  and  receive  her 
itoppUes  through  the  sea-ports  of  the  south,  a  de- 
mand will  be  fumishedj  the  extent  and  value  of 
which  cannot  be  too  largely  estimated.  Let  these 
various  schemes,  therelbre,  for  the  extension  of 
our  interior  connexions,  be  prosecuted  with  a  zeal 
and  energy  worthy  of  the  object.  Let  no  unwor- 
thy jealousies — no  narrow  or  merely  sectional 
views,  disturb  that  harmony  of  feeling  and  concert 
of  action,  which  are  so  essential  to  success. 

There  are  some  circumstances  connected  with 
the  present  condition  of  the  country,  which  may 
serve  to  animate  our  zeal,  encourage  our  efforts, 
and  urge  us  to  that  prompt  action  ou  which  our 
•access  may  depend. 

Our  great  staple  has  now  become  "</ie  common 
eutrency  of  the  worW^  It  is  the  great  medium  of 
exf^ange,  regulating  and  controlling,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  commercial  operatit>ns  both  of 
Europe  and  America.  During  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments,  it  affords  almost  the  only  means 
oi'  obtaining  those  credits  abroad^  on  which  north- 
em  commerce  has  heretofore  mainly  relied  for  its 
support.    This  great  staple  is  our  own; 

The  revolutions  which  have  recently  taken  place 
in  the  commercial  world — the  failures  and  destruc- 
tion of  credit  in  New  York,  and  the  stoppage 
of  the  Amencau  houses  in  Great  Britain,  has 
brought  about  a  crisis  peculiarly  favorable  to  our 
views.  Here  is  our  cotton  lyinj^  at  our  very 
doors;  the  produce  of  our  own  fields,  and  furnish- 
ing at  (his  time,  the  otily  medium  of  exchange 
for  the  manulactures  of  Europe.  Why  should 
our  own  merchants  not  use  it  for  this  purpoipe? 
The  door  is  now  open  to  us,  and  we  have  but  to 
enter  and  take  possession  of  that  which  belongs 
to  us.  If  we  iinprove  the  opportunity,  the  victory 
will  be  ours.  The  tide  in  our  afi'airs  is  at  the 
flood.  Let  us  launch  upon  it  bravely^  and  it  will 
assuredly  *Mead  us  on  to  fortune."  But  should 
this  glorious  opportunity  be  lost^  our  gallant  bark, 
instead  of  riding  the  waves  in  triumph ^  may  be 
driven  among  the  breakers  or  dashed  upon  the 
rocks,  or  at  best  be  again  involved  in  those  ^'eddies 
and  shallows* '  firom  which  we  mety  never  more  be 


able  to  escape.  Even  the  "Pilot  who  weathers 
the  storm"  may  be  compelled  to  "give  up  the 
ship,"  when  deserted  by  the  crew  and  left  in  a 
condition  so  utterly  hopieless. 

The  measures  which  are  deemed  by  the  corn- 
miitee  proper  to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  cany 
these  views  into  effect,  are  embodied  in  distinct 
propositions,  which  are  herewith  submitted  to  the 
convention.  They  embrace  a  strong  and  empha- 
tic declaration  of  the  feelings  and  opiirions  or  the 
convention,  on  the  importance  of  a' direct  import 
and  export  trade,  and  the  duty  of  adopting  all  pro- 
per means  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  pro- 
moting it.  They  recommendj  in  the  next  place, 
strong,  earnest,  and  reiterated  appeals,  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  feeling  of  all  the  people  interest- 
ed, with  a  view  to  enlist  their  sympathies,  excite 
their  patriotistn,  and  to  call  into  action  an  enlig/U- 
ened  public  opinion  in  furtherance  of  our  views. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  convention  to  be 
held  in  this  place,  on  the  3d  Monday  in  October 
next;  an  dddress  to  the  people  of  the  slave-hold- 
ing states,  and  the  adoption  of  other  suitable 
measures  to  secure  a  full  representation,  at  that 
convention,  from  all  the  states  interested,  are 
among  the  measures  recommended.  In  looking 
to  the  essential  objects  of  providing  capital  ana 
credit,  as  well  as  markets  lor  our  imports,  and 
thus  laying  a  sure  foundation  for  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  our  schemes,  a  series  of  important  practi- 
cal measures  have  been  recommended,  which  if 
carried  into  full  effect,  willj  it  is  confidently  believ- 
ed) go  very  far  to  put  our  merchants  on  a  footing 
with  those  at  the  north.  An  earnest  call  is  made 
upon  the  banks,  to  which  they  can  hardly  fail  to 
respond,  to  provide  the  required  capital  and  credit, 
by  arrangements  perfectly  safe  as  to  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  Well  calculated  to  furnish  all 
the  facilities  whieh  the  direct  trade  will  require. 
A  plan  for  equalizing  our  domestic  exchanges,  and 
keeping  up  the  credit  of  our  banks  during  the  sus- 
pensbn  of  specie  payments,  has  also  been  de- 
vised, which  it  is  most  earnestly  desired  may  be 
earned  into  efiect  by  them.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed, that  without  the  aid  and  support  of  the 
bante,  the  difficulties  in  our  way  will  be  greatly 
multiplied.  It  will  depend  upon  them,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  determine  the  fate  of  our  great  enter- 
prise. In  order  to  divert  capital  and  credit  from 
other  pursuits  into  the  channels  of  commerce,  an 
appeal  is  also  made  to  planters,  capitalists  and 
others,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the 
acts  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  pass- 
ed during  the  last  winter,  authorizing  limitedpart- 
nerships;  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  youth  of 
our  country  should  be  directed  to  commercial  pur- 
suits, and  prepared  by  a  suitable  education  to  fill 
the  responsible  station,  and  elevate  the  high  cha- 
racter of  the  soutfiern  merchant*  These,  and  other 
suggestions  embraced  in  the  resolutions,  consti- 
tute the  measures  recomnr^ended  to  the  convention 
for  their  adoption.  It  will  be  seen,  that  they  em- 
brace a  series  of  measures  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter, all  believed  to  be  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  objects  for  which  they  are  designed.  It  is  true, 
that  we  can  do  no  more  than  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  these  measures  on  the  part  of  the  banks,  and 
others  interested.  But  when  it  is  recollected  that 
this  convention  is  composed  of  near  two  hundred 
deleguteB,  representing  five  states  and  one  territo- 
ry, and  when  we  consider  the  weight  of  charac- 
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ter,  influence;  and  acknowledged  talents  of  those 
who  compose  it;  and  when,  above  all,  we  remem- 
ber that  they  are  engaged  in  a  matter  of  deep  pub- 
lic concern,  invo/tnng  the  welfare,  prosperity,  and 
honor  of  these  states,  it  can  hardly  be  believed, 
that  their  deliberate  opinions  and  earnest  recom- 
mendations can  be  without  effect.  Our  chief  de- 
pendence after  ail,  however,  must  be  upon  public 
opirtAon;  but  we  have  too  much  confidence  in  the 
truth  and  justice  of  our  cause  to  entertain  a  doubt 
of  our  succesp,  if  every  member  of  this  assembly 
would  regard  it  as  his  own  personal  concern;  as 
well  as  a  sacred  duty  which  ne  owes  to  himsellj 
his  posterity  and  his  country;  to  use  his  utmost  ef- 
forts to  advance  the  great  work.  Judging  from 
the  past,  we  have  no  cause  to  distrust  the  future. 
Six  mdnths  ago  the  first  meeting  of  the  conven- 
tion took  place  at  Augusta.  It  was  composed  of 
80  members  representing  two  states  and  one  terri- 
tory. Now  we  have  five  states  and  one  territory 
represented  by  180  members.  The  proceedings  of 
the  assembly  have  gone  abroad,  and  wherever 
the^  have  been  received,  have  produced  a  power- 
ful mfluence  on  public  opinion,  of  which  we  have 
the  most  gratifying  evidence  in  the  legislation  of 
several  states  on  one  of  their  recommendations, 
and  the  increased  interest  every  where  felt  in  the 
subject  of  their  deliberations. 

Thus  encouraged,  we  should  go  on  in  that  con- 
fidence, which  a  good  cause  should  never  fail  to 
inspire.  But  to  secure  success,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  the  necessary  efforts.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  assured,  that  this  great  victory 
cannot  be  easily  achieved.  It  is  the  order  of  a 
wise  and  benificent  providence,  that  nothing  truly 
great  or  good,  can  be  attained  without  pains  and 
labor. 

This  is  the  price  which  must  be  paid  to  secure 
success;  and  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  make  the 
necessaiy  exertions,  we  must  yield  the  prize. 
Nor  can  our  mighty  work  be  accomplished  in  a 
day.  All  essential  changes  in  the  condition  of  a 
country,  must  be  worked  out  by  slow  degrees. 
We  may  be  assured,  that  nothing  short  of  a  high 
resolve,  which  no  opposition  can  move,  a  devoted 
zeal,  proof  against  all  discouragements,  and  an 
untiring  perseverance,  which  shall  rise  superior  to 
all  difficulties,  can  enable  us  to  work  out  our  '<  po- 
litical salvation."  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves 
then,  with  the  vain  belief,  that  our  progress  in  this 
work  will  be  every  where  cheered  by  the  approv- 
ing smiles  of  our  countrv,  and  the  cordial  support 
of  our  fellow-citizens.  Conscious  that  we  are  ac- 
tuated by  the  purest  motives,  and  that  ''all  the 
ends  we  aim  at  are  our  country's,"  we  must 
nevertheless  be  prepared  for  all  manner  of  opposi- 
tion. The  measures  we  propose  come  into  con- 
flict with  too  man>r  deeply-rooted  prejudices,  and 
too  many  adverse  interests,  to  enable  us  to  hope, 
that  even  our  motives  shall  escape  detraction,  and 
our  purposes  misrepresentation.  We  have  those 
around  us,  whose  prospects  in  life,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, depend  upon  the  defeat  of  our  plans. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Union,— which  always 
has  exerted,  and  still  exerts,  almost  a  controlling 
influence  upon  public  opinion,  at  home  and  abroad, 
will  be  roused  into  action,  to  deprive  us  of  public 
confidence,  and  to  drive  us  from  our  course.  We 
shall  be  ridiculed,  as  the  supporters  of  wild  and 
Utopian  theories; — as  visionary  enthusiasts,  wast- 
ing their  strength  in  the  pursuit  of  impracticable  I 


schemes.  We  shall  be  charged  with  ungenerous 
prejudices,  and  unkind  feelings  towards  our  north- 
ern brethren,  (feelings  which  are  strangers  to  our 
bosoms,)  and  the  stale,  though  potent  slander, 
will  be  revived,  of  hostility  to  the  union. 
Now,  if  in  the  consciousness  of  rectitude,  we  are 
not  fnlly  prepared  to  encounter  all  this,  and 
MORE, — if  we  are  not  unalterably  determined  to 
go  on  in  our  course,  "  through  good  report,  and 
through  evil  report," — if  we  are  not  firmly  and 
unchan^ably  resolved  to  trample  down  all  oppo- 
sition— It  would  be  better  that  we  should  stop 
here,  and  attempt  to  advance  no  farther.  These 
difficulties  are  thus  fairly  stated,  not  for  your  dis- 
couragement, but  that  we  may  be  fully  prepared 
to  meet  them.  If  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  we 
sihail  most  assuredly  triumph  over  all  obstacles. 
The  high  character,  intelligence,  and  influence, 
which  compose  this  Convention,  properly  and 
zealously  exerted,  can  keyer  be  put  down. 
It  is  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  the  morrow's  sun, 
that  we  shall  achieve  the  emancipation  of  the 
south  and  south-west,  if  we  are  only  prepared  to 
make  the  efforta  necessary  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  good  work.  We  shall  live  down  the  slan- 
ders of  our  enemies,  and  in  the  rich  fruits  of  a  no- 
ble and  peaceful  victory,  will  find  our  best  reward. 
The  peculiar  institutions  of  the  south,  will  be  for- 
tified and  slrengthened, — the  streams  of  a  rich 
and  varied  commerce  will  fertilize  our  soil,  while 
diversified  pursuits  will  stimulate  the  industry,  add 
to  our  wealth,  enlai^e  the  minds,  and  improve 
the  character  of  our  people.  Civilization  and  re- 
finement,— the  handmaids  of  virtue, — will  adorn 
our  land;  and  the  great  truth  will  be  seen, 
and  felt^  and  acknowledged,  that  of  all  the  social 
conditions  of  man,  the  most  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  heart  and 
the  noblest  faculties  of  the  soul— to  the  promotion 
of  private  happiness  and  public  prosperity,  is  that  of 

SLAVE-HOLDING   COMMUNITIES  UNDER  FREE 

POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS — a  truth  hardly  yet 
understood  among  ourselves,  but  which  the  future 
history  of  these  states  is,  we  trust,  destined  to  if* 
lustrate.  Animated  by  these  sentiments,  and  in- 
fluenced by  these  views — and  with  a  firm  reliance 
upon  Divine  Providence — ^let  the  members  of  this 
Convention  now  pledge  themselves  to  each 
other,  and  to  their  country,  to  go  forward-— 
firmly  resolved  to  leave  nothinjB;  undone  that  may 
advance  our  great  and  patriotic  objects.  Let  us 
be  prepared  to  make  every  personal  sacrifice,  and 
to  use  all  just  and  honorable  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  great  work — ^unalterably  deter- 
mined to  PERSEVERE  UNTO  THE  END. 


LEAD   MINE  IN  NORTH   CAROLINA. 

It  afibrds  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  a  valu- 
able lead  inine  has  been  recently  discovered  in 
the  lower  part  of  Davidson  county. 

The  ore  is  the  carbonate  of  lead  which  tmites 
the  advantages  of  ^reat  ^rield  and  very  easy  re- 
duction, and' the  vein  is  said  to  be  very  extensive. 
The  carbonate  of  lead  has  never  been  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  Europe,  but  exists  in 
abundance  at  tlie  celebrated  Lamotte  Mine  in 
Missouri,  where,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
miners,  it  was  until  recently  coiisidered  as  worth- 
less ;  but  that  mine  having  bee^  taken  up  by  a 
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company  who  have  brought  the  lights  of  science 
to  their  assistance,  the  c^*bonate  of  lead  is  now 
preserved  with  great  care,  and  considered  the  most 
valuable  ore. 

The  mine  in  Davidson  has  been  purchased  by 
Mr.  Roswell  A.  King,  whose  skill  and  persevering 
industry  are  well  known,  and  Insure  success. 


LA.T13  WORKS  OP  MASSACHUSETTS  IN   AID  OP 
AGRICULTUBAL    IMPROVEMENT. 

We  have  received  several  vahiable  publications, 
^bich  exhibit  evidences  of  the  recent  progress  made 
in  Massachusetts  in  promoting  agricultural  interests, 
both  by  the  action  of  the  government  and  the  people. 
In  addition  to  the  other  and  greater  merits  of  these  se- 
veral publications,  one,  far  from  unimportant,  is,  that 
they  are  published  in  the  uniform  and  handsome  form 
of  large  octavo,  and  the  paper  and  typography  are  such 
as  to  be  worthy  of  the  subjects,  and  to  facilitate  the 
use,  as  well  as  to  induce  the  binding  and  preservation 
of  these  and  similar  publications.  In  this  minor  re- 
spect, of  form  and  appearance,  these  publications  are 
very  greatly  superior  to  the  documents  published  by 
the  legislature  of  Virginia;  though  even  that  great  in- 
feriority is  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the  immea- 
surable inferiority  of  the  substance — the  acts  and  works 
—of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  in  support  of  agri- 
culture, compared  to  those  of  Massachusetts. 

Amonic  the  most  important,  and  the  first  in  order  of 
these  publications,  is  the  'Agricultural  Report  of  the 
Ckranty  of  Essex,  Mass.*  This  is  the  first  part  of  the 
labors  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Colman,  commissioner  of 
the  agricultural  survey  of  Massachusetts,  ordered  by 
the  legislature  of  that  state;  and  though  the  subject  is 
a  county  which  is  one  of  the  least  agricultural  of  a 
state  which,  if  compared  to  Virginia,  is  generally  but 
little  fitted  to  reward  cultivation,  or  improvement,  still, 
the  report  is  an  earnest  of  the  value  of  such  survejrs  to 
agriculture,  and  of  the  ability  of  the  surveyor  and  re- 
porter selected  for  this  noble  work.  In  the  foregoing 
pages  of  this  number,  we  have  copied  parts  of  this  re- 
port, which  our  intelligent  readers  will  doubtless  find 
interesting,  if  not  instructive,  notwithstanding  the 
great  difference  of  the  circumstances  of  Essex  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  every  part  of  Virginia.  There  is  not 
a  county  in  all  the  wide  extent  of  Virginia,  and  no 
matter  whether  it  be  the  best  or  the  worst  cultivated 
at  present,  of  which  a  similar  minute  and  careful  re- 
|XNt  would  not  be  highly  interesting,  and  highly  in- 
stnictive,  to  a  large  portion  of  the  farmers  of  our  state; 
•and  if  a  general  agricultural  survey  of  Virginia  were  or- 
dered, and  properly  executed,  such  as  is  now  in  progress 
in  Massachusetts,  it  would  do  more  good  to  agricul- 
ture, and  to  the  general  interests  of  this  commonwealth, 
than  the  worst  and  most  stupid  course  of  any  recent 
legislature  has  done  harm;  and  that  is  a  very  strong 
assertion.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  such  things 
here;  and  useless  to  refer  to  them,  except  to  denounce, 
in  deserved  terms  of  reprobation  and  contempt,  the  le- 
gislation of  a  great  state,  much  wanting  and  highly 
susceptible  of  profiting  by  agricultural  improvement. 


which  has  continually  refused  the  smallest  aid  to  such 
improvement,  and  lends  all  its  energy,  snd  gives  metut* 
ly  all  its  labors,  and  all  the  spare  revenue  of  the  state, 
to  endless  and  useless  talking  about  federal  relations, 
sustaining  the  bank-ocracy  in  its  every  iniquity^  help- 
ing demagogues  to  the  offices  they  seek,  and  giving 
fat  jobs  and  profits  to  numerous  individuals,  under  the 
false  pretence  of  aiding  public  improvements. 

The  other  publications  referred  to,  which  are  strict^ 
ly  agricultural,  are  the  'Transactions  of  the  Essex  Agri- 
cultural Society,  for  1837,'  and  separate  memoirs  of 
the  commissioner  of  the  agricultural  survey,  *0n  the 
cultivation  of  Spring  Wheat,'  and  *0n  Bone  Manure.' 
Another,  which  is  principally  and  most  usefully, 
though  not  entirely  directed  to  benefit  agricultural 
improvement,  is  the  *Re-examination  of  the  Economical 
Geology  of  Massachusetts,'  by  Prof.  Edward  Hitch- 
cock; which,  in  its  general  features,  seems  to  compare 
with  the  geological  reports  of  Virginia,  pretty  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  business-like  and  matter-of- 
fact  doings  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  with  the 
eloquent  declamation  and  endless  and  fruitless  speech- 
making  in  that  of  Virginia.  Some  extracts  firom  this 
excellent  and  practical  report,  and  also  some  animad- 
versions on  particular  portions  of  it,  may  be  given  in 
this  journal  at  a  future  time. 


NATURAL  COKE  FOUND  IN  VIRGINIA. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  mineral  trea- 
sures of  Virginia.  Yesterday  we  heard  of  another 
discovery,  which,  according  to  present  appear- 
ance, is  desthied  to  prove  ot  incalculable  service. 
The  reader  will  recollect,  that  during  the  last  au- 
tumn we  spoke  of  a  rich  vein  of  iron  ore,  which 
was  in  a  course  of  exploration,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  James  River,  near  the  coal  pits,  and  from 
two  to  three  miles  of  the  river.  The  ore  has  beeo 
further  opened ;  and  we  are  happy  to  learn,  pro- 
mises to  DO  of  great  value.  It  is  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  John  Heth,  Esq.,  and  is  immediately  on 
the  new  rail  road,  which  will  soon  be  opened^ 
irom  the  coal  pits  to  the  river. 

But  the  discovery  embraces  a  new  object — a 
large  and  rich  bed  of  natural  coke,  which  is  Just 
below  the  iron  ore — and  is  suspected  of  being  m  a 
large  field-^and  of  being  near  17  feet  thick.  The 
coke  was  first  discovered  by  those  who  are  engaged 
in  laying  down  the  rail  road.  They  thought  of 
burnmg  it  as  fuel,  and  the  experiment  has  an- 
Bwere(|.  It  is  said  that  Professor  Rogers  has  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a  natural  coke — and  we  under- 
stand, that  Mr.  Deane  is  about  to  try  its  virtues  in 
his  iron  rolling  mill.  Should  it  correspond  with 
the  indications  which  have  so  far  transpired,  it  will 
prove  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  its  worthy,  libe- 
ral, and  enterprising  proprietor — as  well  as  of 
advantages  to  the  rising  manufacturers  of  Rich- 
mond.-^Enquirer, 

We  have  seen  experiments  made  in  the  foun- 
dry of  this  city,  upon  specimens  of  the  coke, 
found  in  Chesterfield  county.  In  the  course  of  an 
hour  and  39  minutes,  near  1200  lbs.  of  iron, 
brought  from  the  mine  near  Fredericksburg,  were 
fused j  and  the  castings  were  uncommonly  smooth. 
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There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  that  it  will  answer  | 
admirably  the  purpose  of  smelting  the  iron  from 
the  ore. 

The  fire,  which  is  made  of  it,  is  intensely  hot. 
It  much  resembles  the  anthracite ;  but  it  has  a  lit- 
tle more  flame. 

It  is  considered  a  very  valuable  discovery — and 
it  is  unique  in  this  country.  Analysis  gives  more 
than  70  per  cent,  of  carbon — small  portions  of  iron, 
-earth  and  volatile  matter. — lb. 


FromUie  Quarterly  Joumal  of  Agriculture. 
ON  REARING  DOMESTIC   POULTRY. 

It  has  frequently  occurred  to  us,  that  the  man- 
^Qgement  ol*  a  poultry -yard  is  not  so  rationally  con- 
ducted as  it  ought  to  be.  When  we  consider  the 
rapid  advances  that  have  been  made  of  late  years 
among  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community 
in  intellectual  acquirements,  more  especially  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom — Scotland  hav- 
ing been  for  a  series  of  years  an  educated  coun- 
try, while  the  same  classes  in  England  were  yet 
in  ignorance — we  feel  warranted  in  our  objections, 
because  we  have  practically  proved  the  fallacy  of 
the  "  auld  warld"  methods  of  treating  that  por- 
tion of  our  live-stock,  and  have  established  our 
right  to  make  those  objections,  by  the  success 
which  has  attended  our  own  plan.  The  best  test 
of  our  ability  in  the  office  which  we  can  offer  to 
our  readers  is,  that  we  pay  nature  the  compliment 
to  suffer  her  to  dictate  to  us,  and  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  we  attend  to  her  wise  and  simple  laws. 
If  this  candid  acknowledgment  be  in  our  favor,  we 
fear  not  to  gain  proselytes  from  the  old  to  the  new 
method,  and  proceed  to  the  detail. 

In  large  farms,  and  among  the  very  poor,  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  have  a  poultry-yard  por- 
tioned off ;  in  the  former  case,  because  that  part 
of  the  live-stock  is  subsidiary,  in  the  latter,  be- 
cause the  outlay,  though  tnfling,  would  be  too 
considerable.  A  very  numerous  class  of  persons, 
however,  remain,  to  whom  the  rearing  of  poultry 
might  be  an  object  of  emolument ;  and  others 
a^iU)  who  seek  for  no  remuneration  beyond  the 
pleasure  which  arises  from  possessing  the  means 
of  consuming  those  animals  which  are  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  estates.  In  all  cases  it  is  gra- 
tifying to  know  and  to  follow  a  plan  which  leads 
to  the  most  satisfactory  resuhs;  and  that  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  best,  which  is  founded  upon  the 
experience  of  years.    We  will  begin  with 

The  DouUry-yard, — This  ought,  when  practica- 
ble, to  oe  separated  from  the  other  portions  o^  the 
premises  devoted  to  live-stock,  and  even  subdivi- 
ded when  various  kinds  of  fowls  are  kept  which 
are  inimical  to  each  other,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
guinea-fowls  (or  Pintadas,  or  Gallinss,  as  they 
are  indiscriminately  called),  and  the  more  familiar 
tribe  of  cocks  and  hens.  The  yard  should  be  dry. 
BB  nothing  is  so  injurious  as  damp;  in  order  to 
effect  this,  the  surface  should  be  gravel,  on  a 
foundation  of  chalk,  for  the  benefit  of  auick  drain- 
age. This  preliminary  we  consider  all  but  indis- 
pensable; the  difference  that  would  be  experi- 
enced in  the  well-doing  of  poultry  that  is  reared  on 
a  gravel  or  chalk-paved  yard  from  those  that  drag- 
gU  through  their  existence  on  wet  clayey  ground 


or  grusis  is  astonishing.  The  yard  should  have  a 
full  exposure  to  the  south,  and  contain  an  o|)en 
shelter  from  either  sun  or  rain.  Within  it  should 
be  placed  dry  sand,  ashes,  small  gravel,  and  chalk, 
for  the  use  of  the  birds;  the  two  first  named  ma- 
terials they  require  for  the  purpose  of  dusting 
ihemdelves,  a  process  in  which  they  not  only  de- 
light, but  which  is  essential  for  their  health;  the 
fine  gravel  is  constantly  picked  up  by  them,  and 
without  it,  their  food  would  not  undergo  a  health- 
ful state  of  digestion.  Although  the  space  allot- 
ted to  thetn  is  to  be  separated  from  the  general 
farm,  it  should  be  contiguous  to  a  meadow  or  a 
common,  lor  grass  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them; 
a  small  opening  should,  therefore,  be  made  in  thd 
fence,  through  which  they  may  gain  access  to  it; 
Instinct  will  teach  the  old  birds  to  remain  nd  long- 
er than  is  needful ;  of  chickens  we  shall  speak 
hereafter.  We  have  had  opportunities  of  com- 
paring the  state  of  poultry  which  had  been  pre- 
vented from  ranging  amont;  grass  with  our  own 
that  had  never  been  debarred  from  it,  and  the  re- 
sults were  so  satisfactory  to  us  that  we  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  recommend  the  plan.  No  animttl 
thrives  well  upon  one  only  species  of  food;  of  mnf\ 
himself  it  is  ask^d  "  can  he  live  by  bread  alone?" 
The  craving  which  poultry  evince  for  a  change  of 
food  is  evident  to  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
watch  them;  afwr  having  eaten  well  of  variety^ 
with  a  profusion  of  the  grain  yet  lying  before  them, 
they  will  eagerly  run  to  a  common  and  finish 
their  meal,  upon  the  various  aliments  that  are 
presented  to  their  choice,  grubs,  worms,  inflects, 
and  even  of  the  grass  itself  they  will  eat  very 
considerable  quantities,  when  left  to  their  own 
freedom,  and  this  not  now  and  then  only,  but  dai- 
ly, for  they  live  very  regularly.  Their  habits  ap- 
pear to  be  as  fixed  as  those  of  mankind;  they  like 
to  be  abroad  early  in  the  morning,  before  the 
slugs,  &c.,  which  are  most  alert  during  the  hours 
of  darkness,  have  retired  to  the  earth;  they  then 
return  to  their  com,  which  they  rarely  finish  until 
they  have  been  abroad.  After  having  drunk  wa- 
ter and  dusted  themselves,  the  hens  proceed  to 
the  nests  for  the  purpose  of  laving.  They  after- 
wards lie  lazily  about,  take  their  siesta  towards 
noon,  then  look  for  their  mid-day  meal;  again  sal- 
ly forth  to  the  grass,  and  rOve  about  at  their  case, 
until  it  is  time  for  them  to  receive  a  third  feed, 
when  they  retire  to  roost,  in  summer  about  six, 
in  winter  towards  four  o'clock. 

The  most  approved  species  of  poultry, — In  a  for- 
mer number  of  this  periodical,  all  the  kinds  are 
enumerated,  and  their  different  qualities  specified, 
so  that  choice  may  thus  be  made.  (See  No.  xxxi. 
December,  1835,  pp.  372,  390.)  We  have  but  to 
observe  that  white  fowls  with  short  legs,  are  those 
to  which  we  give  preference.  There  exists  a  pre- 
judice a^instthem,  that  they  are  more  tender  than 
those  with  dark  plumage;  we  have  not  found  this 
to  be  the  case,  though  we  arc  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion that  the  flesh  of  the  former  is  more  delicate 
than  'hat  of  dark  fowls  with  black  legs. 

Potdtry 'houses, — If  the  number  of  fowls  to  be 
kept,  be  very  considerable,  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
right  to  have  two  or  three  dormitories,  in  the 
event  of  infectious  disorders  appearing  among  the 
stock;  but  we  do  not  ofi'er  this  opinion  as  our  own, 
having  never  experienced  any  illness  of  a  conta- 
gious kind,  nor  having  indeed  lost  any  of  our  nu- 
merous stock,  except  from  casualties  and  acci- 
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deals.    One  roomy— nay,  lofly  fowl-house,  will 
be  sufficient  where  judiciou;*  attention  i<«  paid  to 
the  R>llowin£^  particulars.     Ventilation  is  highly 
requisite,  lor  where  numerous  creatu^'es  congre- 
l^ate  and  remain  shut  up  for  many  hours,  an  un- 
healthy heat  will  be  generated,  and  a  bad  effluvia 
from  the  manure  will  stagnate  and  create  disor- 
Ucra  which  would  never  exist  if  (Vee  ventilation 
and  cleanliness  were  attended  to.     We  have  seen 
in  those  anomalous  spots  peculiar  to  England,  yet 
christened  by  a  French  name,  and  styled  "/Vnwcs 
Orfi€««,"  where  every  item  was  pretty,  and  ex- 
pensive, and  ornamental,  and  arti^cial,  and,  con- 
sequently, liable  to  failure;  we  say,  in  such  places, 
we  have  seen  fowl-houses,  barely  seven  feet  in 
hei^t,  with   plastered  walls  and  ceiled  ceiling, 
with  close-shutting  door,  and  a  glazed  casement, 
not  made  to  open !    The  inevitable  corisequences 
were  roost  offensive  odors,  and  a  sickly  stock, 
which  of  course  consisted  of  the  most  expensive, 
beeause  rare  species,  and  were  contmually  obliged 
to  be  renewed. 

Fowl-houses,  we  repeat,  should  be  lofty,  and 
•ecurely  closed  in  the  lower  part,  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  vermin,  not  only  foxes,  but  stoats, 
weasels,  rats,  &c.  The  upper  portion  may  be 
very  open,  as  much  so  indeed  as  is  consistent  with 
dtie  shelter  from  rain.  As  it  is  the  nature  of 
warm  air  to  ascend,  it  is  evident  thai  the  atmos- 
phere which  is  heated  with,  and  contaminated  by, 
the  creatures  and  their  odor,  will  ascend  and  pre- 
vent the  descent  of  cold  air.  The  floor  of  the 
dormitory  ought  to  be  formed  of  any  convenient 
material  which  will  be  found  to  be  most  dry,  even, 
and  commodious,  in  order  to  allow  of  its  being 
frequently  washed.  In  laying  the  floor,  a  gradual 
slope  should  be  made  towards  the  middle,  or  to 
one  side,  where  a  drain  might  carry  off  the  mois- 
ture, after  it  had  been  scrubbed  with  a  birch- 
broom.  All  good  farmers  and  gardeners  are 
aware  of  the  value  to  their  land  of  every  kind  of 
manure,  and  need  not  our  recommendation  to 
save  every  portion;  hence,  the  drain  from  the 
hen-house  will  of  course  be  made  to  communicate 
with  the  general  reservoir  of  liquid  sullage,  which 
ivery  country  homestead  ought  to  possess  in  the 
most  convenient  corner  of  the  premises,  where  it 
could  be  covered  in  and  kept  from  evaporation, 
by  a  rough  building  or  shed  erected  over  it.  The 
boxes  lor  nests  should  be  constructed  of  unplaned 
boards,  and  fastened  to  the  walls  about  three  feet 
Irom  the  ground,  and  by  no  means  should  they  be 
placed  in  the  fowl-house;  an  out-building  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose,  where  the  birds 
may  fulfil  their  duties  either  of  laying  or  sitting 

3aite  undisturbed;  a  fowl-house  appears  to  be  se- 
uloosly  avoided  by  poultry,  excepting  at  the 
hours  of  rest.  Clean  straw,  not  very  lonjj,  must 
be  coiled  round  in  the  nests,  but  hay  should  never 
be  made  use  of;  the  scent  is  said  to  be  too  power- 
ful lor  the  birds,  and  to  harbor  insects.  We  do 
not  assert  this  of  our  own  knowledge,  but  had  we 
Dot  heard  any  objections  made  to  the  use  of  the 
latter,  we  should  give  the  preference  to  straw. 

The  fowl-house  should  be  liroe-whited  every 
spring.  The  perehes  for  roosting  shduld  be  of  dif- 
ferent heights,  but  wider  apart  than  the  length  of 
the  larger  sized  birds,  to  prevent  the  fowls  which 
may  roost  on  the  lower  poles  from  being  incon- 
vmiienced  by  those  above  them.  A  sloping  board 
with  dlip0  of  deal  nailed  on  to  it,  at  distances  of 


three  inches,  should  be  fixed  from  the  floor  to  the 
lower  range  of  perches,  to  facilitate  the  ascent  of 
chickens  when  they  have  left  their  coops,  and  be- 
gin to  assume  the  dignity  of  roosting  fowls.  The 
door  of  the  house  should  be  set  open  every  morn- 
mg  when  the  birds  are  let  out,  to  preserve  the 
prace  healthful  by  constant  ventilation;  and  where 
no  objection  exists  to  its  being  kept  open  all  day, 
there  need  be  no  other  place  of  ingress  and  egress; 
where,  however,  such  objection  does  exist,  an 
opening  must  be  made  in  the  door  itself  at  the 
bottom,  large  enough  to  admit  the  birds,  which 
(the  opening)  should  have  a  sliding  board  made 
to  run  in  grooves,  that  must  be  closed  in  the  even- 
ing when  the  fowls  are  locked  in,  and  this  is  a 
precaution  which  no  one  will  neglect  who  values 
his  poultry,  it  will  be  seen  that  by  closing  the 
little  door,  we  prevent  all  egress  in  a  morning, 
until  some  one  of  the  family  may  be  stirring. 
Long  experience  has  taught  us  the  value  of  the 
regulation;  for  not  only  are  the  fowls  thus  pre- 
served from  the  attacks  of  early  marauders  of  eve- 
ry kind  (and  inany  persons  would  not  hesitate  to 
run  down  and  appropriate  a  wandering  pullet 
who  would  fear  to  rob  a  hen-roost!),  but  the 
young  chicketts  are  thus  prevented  from  strolling 
into  the  grass  while  yet  it  remains  saturated  with 
rain  or  heavy  dewj  nor  will  the  creatures  be  de- 
barred from  their  favorite  and  natural  morning 
meal  by  this  arrangement,  since,  where  animals 
are  kept  in  an  establishment,  persons  must  be 
abroad  sufficiently  early  to  allow  of  their  finding 
worms,  &c.,  before  the  sun  shall  have  exerted  so 
much  power  upon  them,  as  to  drive  them  into  their 
holes,  and  remove  the  dew  from  the  grass. 

Treatment  of  the  Poultry, — Having  cared  for 
their  accommodation,  we  will  proceed  to  the  birds 
themsehres.  The  stock  being  chosen — in  which 
we  would  recommend  that  some  of  the  "everlast- 
ing layers"  be  introduced — the  proprietor  will 
commence  his  observations.  A  poultry-yard  is 
replete  with  interest,  but,  as  every  one  may  not 
fisel  equally  impressed  with  a  sense  of  it,  and, 
moreover,  possess  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
give  the  subject  personal  attention,  and  thus  gain 
experience  Ibr  himself,  we  will  do  our  best  to  im- 
part our  own.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that 
if  the  "master's  eye"  be  not  upon  the  creatures  oi" 
his  farm,  they  will  fare  the  worse.  Servants, 
however  faithful  and  trust-worthy,  cannot  accom- 
plish all  that  is  wished  of  their  vigilance,  nor  can 
they  feel  that  degree  of  interest  which  is  necessa- 
rv  in  the  creatures  committed  to  their  charge, 
l^eir  minds  are  not  of  the  same  calibre,  their  edu- 
cation has  not  fitted  them  to  comprehend  the  phi- 
losophic motives  which  their  employers  might 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject;  hence,  to  have 
proper  attention  paid,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that 
a  master  should  not  only  say  to  his  servant — 
"Do!"  but  see  that  "he  dbeth." 

A  stock  of  fowls  should  consist  of  pullets  and 
hens  of  from  one  to  four  years  of  age;  they  usu- 
ally are  supposed  to  decline  afler  the  third  year; 
but  when  any  good  quality  is  evinced,  such  as  be- 
inj^  good  layers,  close  sitters,  or  careful  mothers^ 
it  IS  obvious  that,  to  deprive  ourselves  of  valuable 
dependents,  only  because  "it  is  said"  that  they 
are  on  the  wane  at  a  certain  age,  is  sufficiently  ab- 
surd. It  is  a  fallacy  to  deem  those  hens  inferior 
which  happen  to  possess  large  combs;  it  is  equal- 
ly a  mistake  to  consider  that  those  which  crow 
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like  a  cock  are  worthier;  and  to  attempt  to  refute 
the  popular  superstition  that  it  is  "unlucky"  to 
keep  a  crowing  hen  would  be  idle;  it  is  too  ridicu- 
lous to  be  further  alluded  to.  The  number  of  lay- 
ing fowls,  willy  of  course,  depend  on  the  wish  of 
the  individual,  and  his  facilities  for  their  accommo- 
dation. A  large  number  is  quite  as  easily  attend- 
ed to  as  a  scanty  stock.  If  only  four,  five,  or  six 
hens  be  kept,  one  cock  will  be  sufficient,  and  it 
will  be  better  to  increase  the  stock  by  degrees,  for 
a  year  or  two,  by  allowing  a  young  cock  to  grow, 
rather  than  to  introduce  another  from  a  foreign 
collection.  Battles  and  persecution  would  be,  in 
the  latter  case,  endless.  A  chan^  of  breed  can 
always  be  accomplished,  by  procuring  eggs  from 
an  approved  stock.  Eg^s  that  are  intended  for 
sitting,  **it  is  said,"  should  not  exceed  a  month 
old;  and  as,  in  a  state  of  nature,  a  hen  would  oc- 
cupy nearly  that  period  in  laying  the  usual  com- 
plement of  eggs,  the  rule  is  a  good  one;  but  a 
simple  process,  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe, 
whereby  they  may  be  preserved  fi'esh,  eatable, 
and  sittabk,  for  many  months,  will  render  all  pre- 
caution as  to  the  length  oC  the  time  they  may 
have  been  laid  unnecessary.  Fifleen  eggs  will 
be  generally  sufficient  for  hens  of  the  usual  size, 
though  the  very  finest,  healthiest,  and  moat  suc- 
cessful breed  we  ever  had,  was  the  produce  of  a 
white  hen  which  had  "stolen  a  nest,"  had  laid 
sixteen  eggs,  and  brought  forth  the  whole  number 
of  chickens,  every  one  of  which  she  reared.  We 
would  not  recommend  that  hens  be  allowed  to  sit 
until  aAer  the  turn  of  days.  Early  in  January,  if 
the  weather  be  mild,  they  will  sometimes  indicate 
a  wish  to  incubate  which  need  not  be  thwarted,  if 
conveniences  can  be  commanded  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  mother  and  her  brood.  Ckmstant 
attention,  however,  is  requisite,  and,  from  being 
reared  totally  under  shelter,  the  chickens,  like  hot- 
house plants,  will  be  so  tender,  that  there  is  small 
chance  of  ultimate  success.  The  same  objection 
exists  against  attempting  to  rear  a  brood  late  in 
the  autumn;  the  first  week  in  September  is  the 
latest  period  at  which  it  ought  to  bo  hazarded. 
There  is  yet  another  time,  during  which  it  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable  that  hens  be  prevented  from 
sitting,  and  that  is  the  month  of  June.  Close  ob- 
servation (after  having  suffered  at  that  season  nu- 
merous failures  most  unaccountably)  enabled  us 
to  discover  the  cause,  and  thereby  verify  the  truth 
of  an  old  saying  which  we  have  since  met  with — 

"Between  the  sickle  and  the  scytiie. 
What  you  rear  will  seldom  thrive." 

We  had  noticed  that  chickens  which  were 
hatched  during  the  month  of  July  were  almost  all 
attacked  about  the  time  of  their  first  moulting  (a 
period  always  attended  with  much  suffering  to 
them)  with  a  fatal  disorder,  the  symptoms  of 
which  were  unvarying.  The  chickens  appeared 
to  collapse,  and  moved  about  with  difficulty,  as  if 
their  joints  were  stiffened,  or  rather  as  if  tne  skin 
had  become  tight  and  tender;  their  feathers  be- 
came rou|rh  and  stood  out;  their  wings  drooped 
and  dragged  on  the  ground;  they  refused  suste- 
nance; and  becoming  more  and  more  weak  and 
torpid,  they,  in  a  dajr  or  two,  died  off  in  great 
numbers.  Every  rational  means  was  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  arrest,  or  even  account  for,  the  disor- 
der; at  length  it  was  discovered,  that  they  were 
in  a  hiffh  state  of  fever,  and  that  the  extreme  red- 
ness of  the  skin  was  caused  by  the  irritation  of 


hundreds  of  that  minute  pest  the  harvest  bug. 
Some — very  few — were  recovered  by  anointing 
them  all  over  with  oil  and  vinegar;*  but  the  recipe 
is  too  rough  for  little  delicate  creatures,  already 
enduring  the  pain  attendant  on  the  season  ol 
mouliini?.  It  became  obvious,  that  the  period  du- 
ring which  harvest  bu^  are  most  numerous  and 
tormenting,  must  be  mimical  to  the  rearing  ol 
chickens;  and  that,  if  the  hens  were  not  allowed 
to  sit  in  June,  or  rather,  if  the  chicks  were  either 
strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  evil,  or  were  no' 
hatched  until  the  season  for  the  pest  had  passe« 
by,  that  the  destruction  might  be  prevented,  anc 
so  it  has  proved. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  we  are  addressing 
readers  who  are  entirely  ignorant  on  the  subjeci 
of  poultry,  and  therefore  omit  the  more  obviout 
and  simple  directions  and  information;  such  as  the 
indications  by  which  it  may  be  known  when  a 
hen  is  inclined  to  sit;  how  long  a  time  elapses  be- 
fore her  chickens  will  be  hatched,  &c.;  yet  we 
would  not  that  one  reader  should  be  disapfiomted 
by  the  incompleteness  of  the  subject  on  which  we 
are  writing.  It  may  be  as  well  therefore  to  state, 
that  when  hens  shall  have  laid  from  ten  to  twenty 
eggs,  they  generallvj  but  not  always,  show  the 
first  symptom  of  a  desire  to  incubate,  which  is  re- 
maining a  long  time  upon  the  nest;  they  then  be- 
gin to  cluck,  and  their  combs  lose  that  bright  red 
color  (the  infallible  sign  of  good  health,  and  dis- 
position to  lay)  which  they  had  shown.  Very 
young  hens  sometimes  deceive  by  evincmg  all 
these  symptoms,  and  will  even  take  to  an  empty 
nest,  and  remain  close  for  a  day  or  two,  yet  direct- 
ly afler  they  are  put  in  possession  of  all  they  ap- 
pear to  require,  will  capriciously  leave  the  eggs 
and  resume  their  usual  habits.    It  is  customary  to 

f)lace  an  odd  number  of  eggs  under  a  hen,  not  *%r 
uck,"  as  the  auld  wives  suppose,  but  because 
they  lie  more  round  and  compact.  A  lar^e  sized 
hen  will  cover  fiAeen  well;  but  if  she  find  the 
number  too  many,  she  will  reject  one.  Should  an 
egg  be  broken  it  most  be  removed,  and  her  feath- 
ers washed  from  the  clammy  substance.  For  the 
first  few  days,  some  hens  will  sit  so  steadily,  that 
they  will  not  leave  the  nest  for  food.  Fears  have 
been  expressed  for  the  lives  of  hens  under  these 
circumstances,  but  we  incline  to  think  they  might 
be  lefl  to  nature;  however,  no  harm  can  accrue 
from  lifting  them  off  the  nests  and  placing  food 
and  water  ready  for  them  in  the  open  air.  They 
are  refreshed  by  the  change,  and  resume  their 
solitary  duty  in  comfort.  Food  and  water  should 
always  be  provided  for  sitting  hens  once  a-day, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  they  cannot  be  persecu- 
ted and  driven  away  from  it  by  their  congenere, 
namely,  either  before  the  (owls  are  let  out  in  a 
morning,  or  afler  they  have  retired  to  roost.  The 
plan  of  feeding  them  on  the  nest  is  perfectly  erro- 
neous, and  contrary  to  nature,  ft  is  requisite,  for 
the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  health,  that  hens 
should  leave  it  once  in  twenty- four  hours.  As  an 
attention  to  cleanliness  is  indispensable  in  every 
department  of  a  homestead,  we  need  scarcely 
mention  that  clean  short  straw  should  be  provided 
for  every  sitting  hen,  and  the  nests  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  out  when  the  brood  is  hatched. 

*  It  should  be  known,  that  this  is  the  best,  nay,  the 
only  remedy  for  the  annoyance  which  human  beings 
experience  trom  the  same  cause. 
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It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that,  in  subjecting 
creatures  to  our  use,  we  cannot  maice  their  com- 
fort a  greater  object  of  attention.  Granting;  that 
man  has  bad  control  given  him  over  the  orute 
creation,  it  surely  would  prove  his  fitness  for  the 

f\(i  that  he  should  exercise  bis  authority  with 
iodness,  and  temper  his  power  with  mercy*    If 
nature  must  be  thwarted,  it  should  be  effected  in 
the  gentlest  manner*    It  sometimes  happens,  for 
example,  that  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  hens  irom 
sitting,   when   eggs    are  more  in  request  than 
chickens  :  to  obtain  this  end,  we  have  known  very 
cruel  methods  practised,  such  as  plunginjsr  the  poor 
birds  into  water,  swinging  them  violently  round, 
&C.     The   most   effectual    plan,    and    the   one 
least  objectionable,  is  to  confine  them  under  coops, 
in  a  dark  place,  with  plenty  of  clean  water,  and  a 
rather  short  allowance  of  food,  for  two  or  three 
days.     If  on  restoring  them  their  liberty  they 
should  return  to  the  nests,  a  repetition  of  the  disci- 
pline for  another  day  or  two  will  generally  be 
found  ao  effectual  preventive.    By  watching  the 
denizens  of  a  poultry-yard,  not  only  much  amuse- 
ment is  afforded,  but  no  little  information  of  a 
practically  useful  nature  may  be  obtained.    It  will 
be  seen  which  of  the  hens  evince  a  disposition  to 
sit,  which  to  lay  eggs,  &c.,  and  we  ourselves  en-* 
joy  the  oomfort  of  gratifying  rather  than  crossing 
their  instincts,  by  attending  to  these  indications. 
When  a.  hen  has  sat  three  weeks  (twenty-one 
days),  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  young 
brood,    but  no    interference  should  be  allowed. 
Man  is    so  conceited,  that  poor  bungling  nature 
cannot  be  expected  to  proceed  in  any  of  her  ope- 
rations without  his  assistance !    How  could  chick- 
ens break  the  shell  if  he  were  not  kindly  to  aid 
them?  When  he  or  she  has  efficaciously  taken  this 
duty  from  nature,  he  carries  the  little  fragile  things 
in  his  rough  awkward  hands,  pokes  them  into  a 
basket  ^th  some  hay,  which  he  sets  before  the 
kitchen  fire,  having  first  pulled  off  the  scale  at  the 
lip  of  their  beaks,  forced  open  their  jaws  and 
thrust  a  pepper-corn  down  their  throats.  Then  en- 
ter "a  whole  tide  of  children"  and  maid-servants, 
all  eager  to  look  at  and  fondle  the  '^pretty  dears !" 
and,  in  the  strufirgle  for  precedence,  down  ^oe<i  the 
basket  with  its  half-dead  inmates,  which  is  forth- 
with picked  up,  and  the  creatures  thus  stroked  and 
pitied,  and  exposed  to  cold,  and  again  attempts  to 
ieed  and  nurse  them,  survive  their  rough  entrance 
into  HKs  by  a  miracle.   We  repeat — there  is  no  oc- 
casion to  intrude  upon  the  hen  while  she  is  hatch- 
ing her  brood,  nor  ought  we  to  do  so.    The  chick 
that  requires  to  be  assisted  from  its  shell  will  be 
too  puny  to  be  worth  the  rearing.    The  mother 
may  be  left  with  safety,  nay  with  benefit,  for  even 
forty -eight  hours  from  the  time  that  the  chickens 
begin  to  come  forth.    The  fine  instinct  with  which 
she  is  endued,  will  enable  her  to  perfect  the  work 
of  which  she  has  been  for  three  weeks  the  sole 
artificer.    She  will  assist  the  litde  prisoners,  and 
throw  away  the  intruding  shells ;  she  will  liberate 
their  beaks  from  the  scale,  and  ^^ero-o-o^''  to  them, 
and  dry  their  cfammy  down,  and  foster  them  in 
the  genial  warmth  of  her  breast,  and  they  will  be 
•ire^hened  and  nourished  by  the  yolk,  which  is 
•akl  to  form  no  part  of  the  chickens,  but  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  intestines,  (or  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing their  first  aliment.    However  this  may  be,  cer- 
tain we  are,  that  the  brood  thas  lefl  to  the  mo- 
therms  care,  will  be  stout  and  strong  whe&  (the 
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whole  being  hatched  except  those  eggs  which 
maybe  addled)  the  two  days  are  expired,  and 
quite  ready  for  the  food  which  has  been  provided 
for  them^  A  coop  should  be  put  in  a  sunny  spot, 
but  not  on  grans;  under  this  the  hen  and  her  fami- 
ly must  be  placed,  with  groats^  a  little  barley,  and 
clean  water,  in  a  chicken  pan  or  a  garden-pot  sau- 
cer. They  should  be  fed  little  and  oflen  with 
groats,  a  few  grains  of  barley  being  always  thrown 
to  the  mother,  which  she  will  peck  and  split,  and 
call  her  young  ones  to  partake  of.  Every  day  the 
coop  should  be  removed  to  a  little  distance,  so  that 
the  creatures  may  be  clean  and  dry ;  and  each 
morning  too,  a  fresh  sod  of  grass  turf  ought  to  be 
placed  inside  the  coop  for  them  to  scratch  and  de- 
molish, to  obtain  any  worms  or  insects  that  may 
be  lurking  among  the  roots  of  the  grass.  It  is 
usual  for  hens  to  be  detained  in  their  coops  for  a 
month:  we  object  to  this  decidedly.  Indeed, 
where  the  range  is  small,  and  the  situation  in- 
closed, we  prefer  that  nature  should  be  seconded, 
and  the  maternal  anxieties  indulged,  by  setting 
them  free  after  the  first  two  or  three  days. 

Food* — We  have  stated  that  groats  are  the  best 
aliment  for  chickens,  but  they  may  be  discontinued 
as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  that  the  young  ones  are 
able  to  eat  whole  barley.  That  food  which  is  most 
nutritious  is  the  most  proper  for  every  animal,  and 
will  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  While  we  were 
buying  our  experience,  we  made  trial  of  all  kinds 
that  are  usually  given,  tail-wheat,  inferior  barley, 
sunflower  seeds  (of  which  last  we  grew  an  immense 
quantity,  on  purpose  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  the  as- 
sertion, that  this  food  would  impart  the  color  and 
flavor  of  game  to  the  flesh  of  domestic  fowls,  and 
which  we  found  to  be  a  fallacy),  maize  or  Indian 
cora,  potatoes  boiled,  and  barley  of  the  best  quali- 
ty. It  must  be  confessed,  that  Indian  corn  is  the 
aliment  they  n>ost  preferred,  but  as  it  is  now  very 
little  cultivated  in  this  country,  it  is  too  expensive, 
unless  within  a  short  distance  of  London,  Liver- 
pool, &c.,  where  it  is  imported  from  America. 
The  best  barley,  therefore,  and  plenty  of  it,  shoold 
be  given  with  a  few  peas  in  the  winter ;  occasion- 
ally some  boiled  potatoes,  the  latter  merely  to 
amuse  them,  with  a  few  green  leaves  from  the 
garden,  such  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  &c^  to  supply 
the  place  of  their  favorite  grass,  when  sultry  wea- 
ther may  have  deprived  them  of  that  daily  treat. 
Clean  fresh  water,  should  be  their  only  beverage. 

We  abjure  the  system  of  cooping  previously  to 
killing,  oh  several  accounts ;  it  is  not  necessary,  it 
is  cruel,  and  it  induces  a  state  of  disease,  instead  of 
health.  That  it  is  not  necessary,  is  evident  fix>m 
this  fact,  that  a  "barn-door  fowl"  has  always  re- 
tained the  supremacy  over  the  more  grossly  fed 
poultry  of  the  metropolis ;  that  it  is  cruel,  need 
scarcely  be  pointed  out  to  the  most  unot)8ervant ; 
that  it  induces  disease,  is  a  fact  which  will  not  be 
doubted,  when  we  consider  that  we  alter  the  crea- 
tures' habits,  debar  them  from  exercise,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  having  recourse  to  those  instinc- 
tive enjoyments,  which  contribute  to  health.  If 
poultry  have  been  well  fed  always,  they  can  re- 
quire no  fatting ;  if  they  are  healthful,  they  are  iu 
the  fittest  state  for  the  table.  The  longest  period 
of  confinement  which  we  consider  necessary,  is 
three  days  ;  on  the  first  two,  we  give  them  bar- 
ley-meal instead  of  barley,  because,  bein^  unable 
to  procure  small  gravel  to  assist  in  digesting  that 
hard  food,  it  is  better  to  substitute  an  aliment 
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which  is  softer.  On  the  third  day,  they  should  eat 
nothing,  that  is  for  twelve  hours,  before  they  are 
killed. 

The  horrid  system  of  craroroing,  that  disgrace 
to  these  enlightened  tiroes,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
reprobate !  It  is  grievous  to  reflect  upon  the  innate 
cruelty  of  nature  which  man  possesses ;  we  regret 
to  think  it  innate,  yet  such  it  must  be,  for  if  it  pro- 
ceeded from  ignorance,  our  educational  s^^tems 
ought  to  have  instructed  the  community ;  if  from 
the  remnants  of  our  barbaric  origin,  civilization 
and  sociality  should  have  shamed  human  beings 
into  humanity !  Crueltv  and  cowardice  are  in- 
separable; the  more  weak  and  unoffending  the  ob- 
jects, the  greater  is  his  delight  to  torture  them. 
How  vitiated,  too,  must  be  the  taste  of  those  who 
ean  endeavor,  and  thereby  encoura^,  this  torture 
of  creatures  which  are  over  fed,  and  consequently 
in  a  state  of  disease ! 

One  of  our  be«t  writers  on  domestic  poultry, 
fionnington  Mowbray,  Eso.  ^ whose  able  work  is 
nevertheless  tinctured  with  irrationalities)  thus 
speaks  of  this  vile  custom,  in  his  "Practical  Treai- 
tise  on  breeding:,  rearing,  and  fattem'ng  domestic 
poultry,''  page  69. 

<«The  Workin^am  method  of  feeding,  is  to 
confine  the  fowls  in  a  dark  place,  and  cram  them 
with  a  paste  made  of  barley-meal,  mutton-suet, 
treacle,  or  coarse  brown  sugar,  and  milk,  and 
they  are  found  completely  ripe  (rive !)  in  a  fort- 
night. If  kept  longer,  the  fever  tnat  is  induced 
by  this  continued  state  of  repletion,  renders  them 
red  and  unsaleable,  and  frequently  kills  them.  I 
must  presume  to  repeat,  it  appears  to  me  utterly 
contrary  to  reason,  that  fowls  fed  upon  such  greasy 
and  impure  mixtures,  can  possibly  produce  flesh 
80  fat,  firm,  so  delicate,  hign  flavorea,  or  nourish- 
ing, as  those  fattened  on  more  simple  and  substan- 
tial food,  as  for  example,  meal  and  milk;  and  I 
think  lightly  of  either  treacle  or  sugar.  With  re- 
spect to  grease  of  any  kind,  its  chief  effect  must 
be  to  render  the  fiesh  loose,  and  of  indelicate  fla- 
vor. •  •  •  •  •  Real  excellence  cannot  be 
obtained,  but  by  waiting  Nature's  time,  and  using 
the  best  food.  Besides  all  this,  I  have  been  very 
unsuccessful  in  any  few  attempts  to  fatten  fowls 
by  cramming,  they  seem  to  loathe  th^  crams,  to 
pme,  and  to  lose  the  flesh  they  were  put  up  with, 
instead  of  acquiring  fat:  and  where  crammed  fowls 
do  succeed,  they  must  necessarily  in  the  height  of 
their  fat  be  in  a  state  of  disease." 

In  and  around  London,  the  trade  of  fatting  fowls 
is  at  once  extensive  and  lucrative.  The  state  of 
misery  in  which  these  poor  victims  to  the  cruelty 
and  gluttony  of  the  coarse-feeding  citizens  and 
their  caterers,  drag  on  their  existence,  is  truly  pitia- 
ble; shut  in  from  pure  air,  and  the  enjoyments  of 
liberty,  cooped  up  and  gorged  against  their  will 
with  food  abhorrent  to  their  taste;  what  well- 
regulated  mind  does  not  revolt  from  the  contem- 
plation, and  who  would  not  rather  partake  of  even 
inferior  flavored  poultry,  rather  than  encourage  a 
trade  so  degrading  to  humanity  1 

But  we  maintain,  that  the  rational  plan  which 
we  have  detailed,  will  ensure  a  supply  of  the  finest 
poultry  that  can  be  reared;  thus,  in  discounte- 
nancing the  cramming  system,  "virtue  would  be 
its  own  reward." 

Our  remarks  on  this  subject  being  the  result  of 
experience,  and  our  plans  therefore  practical,  we 
ieel  no  hesitation  in  promising  the  tame  success 


to  all  who  may  adopt  them,  which  has  attended 
ourselves.  We  are  fond  of  experimenting;  and 
having  tried  every  known  method  to  preserve 
eggs,  and  found  all  oflhem  fallible :  we  discover- 
ed a  simple  metliod,  which  we  have  proved  to  be 
unobjectionable.  It  is  well  known,  that  while  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  remains  surrounded  by  the  white 
or  albumen,  the  egg  is  good.  Few  of  our  readers 
can  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  escaped 
that  breakfast-table  infliction— a  stale  egg;  and 
they  will  not  fail  to  have  observed,  that  on  one 
side  of  it  there  exists  no  white,  but  that  the  yolk 
is  in  close  contact  with  the  shell?  This  alteration 
in  the  position  of  the  vitellus  or  yolk,  is  the  cause 
of  the  annoyance ;  the  shell  is  porous,  and  as  soon 
as  that  portion  of  the  egg,  which  is  intended  to 
constitute  the  food  of  the  chicken,  and  is  conse- 
quently liable  to  corrupt  on  being  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  sinks  through  the 
surrounding  medium,  which  contains  (and  perhaps 
partakes  of;  the  vital  principle,  and  touches  the 
shell,  the  process  of  decomposition  commences. 

To  retain  the  yolk,  then,  in  the  middle  of  the 
white,  is  the  desideratum,  and  this  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  achieving  for  many  months.  We  had 
failed  to  preserve  them  in  bran,  sand,  ashes,  salt, 
lime-water,  hanging  them  up  in  nets,  and  scalding 
them;  the  last-named  plan,  however,  though  ob- 
jectionable, is  the  bc»t,  excepting  our  own,  which 
consists  merely  in  turning  them  every  day,  and  is 
thus  contrived:  A  frame  of  wood,  two  feet  long 
by  one  wide,  and  two  inches  in  height,  has  strong 
copper-wire  strained  across  from  end  to  end  and 
side  to  side,  to  form  squares  large  enough  to  allow 
eggs  that  are  of  a  medium  size  being  placed  in 
every  alternate  space;  the  wire  to  be  twisted  at 
each  corner  of  the  reticulation  or  intersection.  In 
private  families,  the  number  of  eggs  will  rarely 
exceed  those  of  the  square  receptacles  contained 
in  one  square  frame,  and  can  therefore  be  with 
ease  turned  every  day,  (forty  or  fifty  beinff  re- 
versed in  one  minute);  but  when  egcs  are  Kept 
for  sale,  or  on  a  large  scale,  hundrecra  could  be 
managed  in  the  same  short  time,  by  having  seve- 
ral of  these  frames  made  to  fit  on  to  one  another 
with  handles,  so  that  the  whole  stock  might  be 
turned  at  once.  The  plan  is  excellent,  yet  suscep- 
tible of  much  improvement.  In  t  he  event  of  pack- 
ing eggs  for  sea  voyages,  it  would  be  invaluable^ 
if  the  slight  attention  they  require  could  be  com- 
manded. 

Diseases.— Of  the  disorders  to  which  poultry 
are  liable,  we  really  are  practically  ignorant,  hav- 
ing for  many  years  been  so  fortunate  as  to  expe- 
rience few  or  no  instances  of  disease  among  our 
stock;  and  we  attribute  the  health  of  our  various 
animals  in  the  farm-yard,  entirely  to  strict  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness,  diet,  and  rational  treatment.. 
Those  who  listen  to  the  ad  vice  of  the  ignorant  and 
prejudiced,  nay,  thev  who  seek  from  books  reme- 
dies for  disorders  wliich  may  appear  among  their 
live-stock,  will  have  to  contend  with  monstrous 
absurdities,  excessive  ignorance,  and  barbarous 
cruelty,  in  the  quackeries  recommended.  Nature 
will  generally  effect  a  cure,  if  her  efforts  are  se- 
conded by  simple  means  on  our  own  part.  Calo- 
mel, sulphur,  rue,  pepper,  and  gin,  are  all  absurdi- 
ties, though  all  reeommendea  for  the  ailments  of 
poultry. 

Diides, — ^Liam-bodied  and  dark-feathered  ducks, 
1  are  generally  finer  flavored  than  those  with  white 
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plumage.  It  it  not  usoai  for  these  birds  to  lay 
more  eggB  than  they  can  batch,  though  occasion- 
ally, a  valuable  individual  may  be  found  in  a  dis- 
trict, whose  wonderful  achievements  in  laying,  as 
well  as  hatching,  two  and  three  broods  in  a  year, 
are  recorded. 

Their  indications  of  a  wish  to  incubate,  though 
not  so  obvious  as  those  of  hens,  are  nevertheless 
sufiiciently  marked;  and  no  one  who  is  not  very 
unobservant,  can  be  deceived.  We  are  averse 
from  the  plan,  of  placing  duck  eggs  under  a  hen 
to  be  hatched.  It  is  not  only  cruel,  to  keep  the 
poor  bird  a  whole  week  longer  in  her  office,  (for 
they  require  that  extra  period),  but  nature  is 
thwarted  in  those  fine  instincts  of  that  proud  and 
happy  period  of  her  lile,  by  the  untoward  habits  of 
her  nurslings.  A  pond  is  not  essential  for  the 
well-doing  of  these  fowls.  If  a  large  shallow  tub 
be  sunk  in  a  convenient  spot  of  the  premises,  to 
which  the  old  birds  can  have  access,  in  order  to 
dip  and  wash  themselves  daily,  it  is  all  that  will 
be  required;  and  indeed,  young  ducklings  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  so  to  any  water  for  the  first 
six  weeks,  excepting  that  contamed  in  wide  shal- 
low pans,  io  which  they  will  dabble  occasionally 
without  injuring  themselves;  whereas,if  they  were 
allowed  to  follow  their  mother  to  a  pond,  they 
would  remain  too  long^  and  be  liable  to  become 
cramped. 

The  same  objection  exists  with  respect  to  coop- 
ing ducks  upon  grass,  which  attends  that  locality 
for  chickens,  namely,  danger  from  damp.    We 
cannot  too  strenuously  impress  the  necessity  to 
ffuard  poultry  from  exposure  to  moisture;  dry  cold, 
oowever  severe,  is  seldom  inimical  to  them.    If 
the  coops  be  placed  on  grass,  even  in  hot  and  arid 
weather,  there  are  heavy  dews  in  the  early  morn- 
ing* into  which  these  little  creatures  will  wander^ 
draggling  their  downy  covering,  and  ensuring  an 
almost  certain  death  from  cramp,  or,  if  ducks, 
from  that  complaint  locally  and  vulgarly  called 
"the  sprawls."^    It  is  very  desirable,  however, 
that  they  should  be  admitted  into  a  field  for  a  few 
hours  every  day,  when  the  weather  is  dry.    Bar- 
ley-meal is  the  best  food  for  ducklings.    It  should 
be  frequently  renewed,  as  well  as  fresh  water  in 
their  pans,  as  oflen  as  they  shall  be  emptied  bv 
the  splashioffs  and  dabblings  of  the  little  brood. 
Straw  should  be  placed  in  a  coop  with  a  duck,  but 
not  with  a  hen,  as  the  young  ones  of  the  former 
being  constantly  wet,  require  to  be  dried  as  well 
as  wanned,  when  they  retire  to  the  shelter  of 
their  mother's  breast  for  occasional  repose.    As 
the  ducks  approach  to  full  growth,  one  of  their 
three  daily  meals  should  consist  of  whole  oats, 
which  must  be  thrown  into  a  pan  of  water,  for 
thii  food  they  will  seek  with  avidity  and  delight; 
their  natural  manner  of  feedinir  will  be  thus  imi- 
tated, which  is  efiected  by  aiflirigy  as  it  is  called. 
The  fine  network  at  the  edges  of  their  bills  suffers 
the  water  to  pass  through,  but  retains  whatever 
particles  of  sustenance  may  be  floating  in  the  fluid. 

Ducks  are  more  easily  and  pleasantly  reared 
than  chickens;  for  unless  the  fences  round  the  ^r- 
dens  and  pleasure-grounds  are  close  and  high. 


flavored  birds;  to  say  nothing  of  the  comfort  that  a 
proprietor  must  derive,  from  the  certainty  that 
those  creatures  over  which  he  has  control,  are  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  few  requisites  which  consti- 
tute their  happiness. 

Geese. — What  is  more  delicate  than  a  young 
well-fed  goose,  from  September  till  January;  what 
more  rank  and  detestable  than  an  old,  tough  bird, 
quickly  fatted  on  the  greasy  abominations  that 
constitute  the  food  of  those  which  are  too  frequent- 
ly to  be  met  with  at  a  poulterer's.    It  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  Christmas  goose  mmt 
be  coarse  and  strong :  those  who  depend  upon  a 
purveyor  will  rarely  find  it  otherwise,  we  admit; 
but  they  who  have  reared  these  birds,  and  attend- 
ed to  their  regular  feeding,  can  refute  the  asser- 
tion.   If  it  be  desirable  to  fat  two  or  three,  with 
the  intention  of  enjoying  the  treat  at  that  festive 
season,  without  the  trouble  of  hatching  a  brood, 
we  would  advise  that  the  number  be  purchased 
from  a  flock  half  grown,  at  the  beginning  of  au- 
tumn.   It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  nave  ac- 
ceto  to  a  pond,  a  deep  pan  or  trough,  constantly, 
that  is  daily,  supplied  with  fresh  water,  will  be 
sufficient.    Three  feeds,  one  of  bariey-meal,  one 
of  dry  bariey,  and  the  third  of  oats,  every  day,  and 
water  only  to  drink,  should  be  their  sole  aliment 
for  the  last  fortnight  of  their  existence;  t>efore  that 
time,  they  should  have  the  run  of  a  common  or 
some  waste  piece  of  grass,  for  of  this  green  food 
they  eat  largely;  but  tney  make  a  pasture  unbeara- 
ble to  animals,  therefore  should  never  be  admitted 
where  cattle  are  grazing.    During  the  last  week 
or  two,  they  may  be  confined  during  the  day 
within  four  hurdles,  (which  ought,  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness,  to  be  removed  every  alternate  day,) 
and  driven  under  shelter  at  night    As  they  are 
social  birds,  they  will  not  thrive  alone,  two  or  more 
must  be  fatted  together,  or  thev  will  pine  and  lose 
flesh  rapidly,    jf  lag,  as  it  is  locally  termed,  con- 
sists of  a  gander  and  five  geese.    If  the  spring  be 
mild,  the  fatter  will  evince  indications  of  wishing 
to  sit,  in  the  open  weather  of  February,  when  a 
bundle  of  dean  straw  should  be  placed  in  an  open 
shed,  of  which  they  will  proceed  to  construct  their 
nests,  side  by  side,  without  requiring  any  assist- 
ance or  attendance.    It  is  Surprising  that  any  mys- 
tery should  be  made,  or  difficulties  thrown  in  the 
way,  of  so  simple  a  matter  as  rearing  poultry; 
nothing  can  be  more  simple^  or  certain  to  succeed, 
where  a  few  rational  rules  are  kept  in  view,  and 
attended  to.    Cleanliness,  dryness,  kindness,  and 
full  feeding,  are  the  secrets  of  success.    Geese 
grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  require  a  large 
quantity  of  f^,  and  at  frequent  intervals;  indeed, 
what  young  creature  is  an  exception?    Children 
ought  to  be  allowed  as  much  nutritious  simple 
food  as  they  desire;  aduhs  require  less  in  quantity 
and  at  longer  intervals.    The  treatment  of  a  goose 
with  her  young  brood  ought  to  be  the  same  as 
that  which  we  have  detailed,  for  the  duck,  substi- 
tuting (fbr  a  coop)  a  crate,  such  as  glass  and  chi- 
na are  packed  in,  with  a  sack  or  mat  thrown  over 
the  top,  to  protect  them  from  rain.    Bariey-meal 
to  be  the  first  food. 


tort  the  gravel- walks  by  their  vigorous  scratch- 
ingB|  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  a  gardener's 
equanimity. 

We  repeat,  that  good,  nay,  high  feeding  from 
the  fir$tf  is  the  best  way  to  obtain  fine,  firm,  full- 


the  latter  will  infallibly  eflect  an  entrance,  and  dis-        Plucking. — Suffering  of  all  kinds,  especially 


unmerited  suffiering,  among  those  unoffending 
creatures,  which  we  make  subservient  to  our 
wants,  is  always  distressing  to  an  un vitiated  na- 
ture; it  behoves  every  one,  therefore,  to  discounte- 
nance the  tendency  to  inflict  pain,  in  which  hard 
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naturea  and  mercenary  beings  are  apt  to  indulge. 

We  cannot  place  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate 
geese  in  better  hands  than  those  of  the  humane 
writer  whom  we  have  before  quoted;  he  thus 
speaks  of  the  wicked  practice  of  plucking  them: — 
'*The  goose  is  a  considerable  object  of  rural  econo- 
my, and  kept  in  large  flocks,  in  the  eastern  and 
fen  counties  of  England.  In  some  of  those  parts, 
their  geese  are  exposed  to  the  cruel  operation  of 
bein^  annually  stript  of  their  feathers;  and  it  has 
been  said,  that  fowls  plucked  alive  have  been  sold 
in  the  markets  at  Edinburgh.  Indeed,  the  in- 
terested feeling  of  man  know  no  scruple,  and  the 
cruelties  pracused  upon  the  poor  sea-fowl,  which 
have  their  down  and  feathers  torn  from  them,  and 
me  then  cast  into  the  sea  to  perish,  are  enormous, 
and  yet  it  would  seem  irremediable.  Not  so  the 
disgusting  barbarity,  under  the  insane  idea  of 
sport,  formerly,  perhaps  even  now,  practised  in 
Scotland.  These  harmless  fowls  are  hung  up 
alive  by  the  less,  and  savages,  men  and  boys, 
ride  at  them  fullspeed,  catching  them  as  they  can 
by  the  neck;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
horribly  pleasing  process  of  roasting  a  goose  alive, 
as  detailed  bv  Dr.  Kitchener  in  his  "Cook's  Ora- 
cle," a  book  invaluable  equally  to  ihe  gourmand 
«nd  the  economist,  was  actually  practised  in  for- 
mer days;  indeed,  we  have  proofs  innumerable, 
and  utterly  disgraceful  to  this  enlightened  nation, 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  amending  the  enthu- 
€iastie  and  indefatigable  Martin's  bill,  and  render- 
ing It  completely  comprehensive.  It  would  have 
the  effect  of  teaching  men  to  think  and  feel,  and 
to  be  convinced  of  the  horrible  and  unnatural  er- 
ror of  deriving  pleasure  from  the  racked  and  tor- 
tured feelings  of  other  animals  endowed  with  feel- 
ings similar  to  their  own.  A  writer  in  the  Month- 
ly Magazine,  December  1823,  remarks  humanely 
on  the  crueitv  of  plucking  living  geece,  proposing 
a  remedy  which  I  should  rejoice  exceedingly  to 
find  practicable  and  effective.  He  remarks  on  the 
the  additional  torture  experienced  by  the  poor 
fowls,  from  the  too  frequent  unskilfulness  cmd 
want  of  dexterity  of  the  operator — generally  a 
woman.  The  skin  and  flesh  are  sometimes  so 
torn  as  to  occasion  the  death  of  the  victim;  and 
even  when  the  fowls  £A%  plucked  in  the  mostcare- 
fiil  manner,  they  lose  their  flesh  and  appetite,  their 
eyes  become  dull,  and  they  languish  in  a  most 
pitiable  state,  dunng  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period. 
Mortality  also  has  been  periodically  very  exten- 
sive in  toe  flocks  of  geese,  from  sudden  and  im- 
prudent exposure  of  them  to  cold  afler  being 
stripped,  and  more  especially  during:  severe  sea- 
sons and  sudden  atmospheric  vicissitudes.  The 
remedy  proposed  on  the  above  authority,  is  as 
follows: — feathers  are  best  of  a  year's  growth, 
and  in  the  moulting  season  they  spontaneously 
fall  off,  and  are  supplied  by  a  fresh  plumage. 
When,  therefore,  the  geese  are  in  full  feather,  Tei 
the  plumage  be  removed  close  to  the  skin  by  sharp 
•eifltors,  the  produce  would  not  be  much  reduced 
in  quantity,  while  the  quality  would  be  greatly 
iisproved,  and  an  indemnification  be  experienced 
in  the  uninjured  health  of  the  fowls,  and  the  bene- 
fit obtains  to  the  succeeding  crop;  labor  also 
would  be  saved  in  dressing,  since  the  quilly  por- 
tion of  the  feathers,  when  forcibly  detached  from 
the  skin,  is  generally  in  such  a  state  as,  afler  all; 
|o  require  tl^  employment  of  scissors." 

The  PiiUada,  or  C?unMo-/ot0i.— This  bird  is  I 


much  esteemed  for  the  fine  flavor  of  its  flesh, 
which  more  neariy  resembles  that  of  the  pheasant 
than  any  other,  and  is  in  season  when  the  latter 
is  out  of  request.  It  is  said  to  be  reared  and  do- 
mesticated with  greater  difliculty  than  the  usual 
inmates  of  the  poultry -yard.  This  is  not  the  case; 
nor  is  it  "delicate  when  first  hatched,"  as  writers 
assert.  It,  however,  is  more  wild  in  its  nature 
than  other  fowls,  straying  to  a  distance,  and  de- 
positing its  eggs  under  hedges,  among  furze,  or 
even  in  the  most  exposed  spots,  where  every 
chance  passenger  may  more  readily  obtain  pos- 
session of  them  than  can  their  owner. 

We  prefer  to  intrust  a  brood  of  pintados  to  the 
care  of  a  common  hen,  rather  than  to  that  of  its 
own  species.  Their  habits  are  not  dissimilar, — as 
is  the  case  with  the  duck, — and  her  nature  will 
not  be  outraged  in  bringing  them  up.  A  hen 
will,  with  ease,  cover  seventeen  or  eighteen  pin- 
tada  eggs,  as  they  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
common  ^wl. 

We  repeat,  they  are  not  difiicult  to  rear;  we 
have  never  lost  a  chick,  except  by  accident.  In 
consequence  of  their  small  size  and  minute  beaks, 
it  is  requisite  that  their  first  food  (groats)  should 
be  broken  for  them.  They  are  exceedingly  fond 
of,  and  thrive  rapidly  on  ants'  eggs, — whole  nests 
of  which  should  be  sought  for,  and  brought  to 
them  with  a  shovelful  of  the  mould  in  which 
they  are  found.  This,  ifthrown  pardy  within  the 
coop,  the  mother  will  amuse  herself  with  scratch- 
ing, while  she  at  the  same  time  instructs  her 
chicks  to  seek  for  their  own  sustenance. 

We  have  been  surprised  to  find,  that  in  books 
professing  to  give  the  natural  history  of  this  bird, 
its  disposition  should  be  courageous:  it  is  the 
most  remote  from  courageous;  it  is  cowardly, 
fierce,  and  tyrannical  in  the  extreme.  These 
birds  persecute  all  other  inmates  of  the  poultry- 
yard,  with  relentless  perseverance,  but  always  in  a 
body.  We  were,  on  one  occasion,  witness  to  an 
assault  upon  a  solitary  pullet,  by  eleven  pintadas. 
They  surrounded  their  victim,  pecking  it  with  vio- 
lence, and  whenever  one  of  the  inner  range  of  as- 
sailants received  a  blow  from  the  poor  bird,  it  re- 
tired to  the  outer  circle.  A  very  few  minutes 
would  have  sufficed  to  destroy  the  pullet,  but  for- 
tunately, the  dastardly  creatures  were  driven 
away.  Their  beaks  are  remarkably  strong  and 
sharp  when  they  are  full  grown. 

Their  cruelty  to  all  other  poultry  passes  imagi- 
nation. While  among  themselves,  they  are  pla- 
cid and  affectionate;  hence  they  ought  either  to  be 
kept  in  a  separate  yard,  or,  if  that  arrangement  be 
inconvenient,  the  stock  of  poultry  ought  to  be 
confined  to  these  birds,  or  they  should  be  rejected. 

The  treatment  of  pintadas  differs  so  little  from 
that  of  other  fowls,  that,  with  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, we  close  the  subject. 

Thirkeys.—The  following  observations  and 
method  of  rearing  turkeys  are  not  the  results  of 
our  own  experience;  but  are  from  the  pen  of  the 
gentleman  above  quoted.  We  have  refrained 
from  keeping  them,  beinsr  deterred  by  fear  of  the 
trouble  and  difficulty  which  writers  have  thrown 
in  the  way;  though,  in  consequence  of  the  grati- 
fying success  which  has  attended  us  in  our  other 
feathered  stock,  we  have  no  doubt  our  attempts 
would  have  been  equally  satisfactory,  as  we  have 
always  of  late  years  taken  nature  for  our  guide, 
and  endeavoredf  to  treat  them  rationally.    For  ex* 
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ample,  although  we  have  Mowbray's  authority 
ibr  the  practice,  we  would  not  '^withdraw  the 
chicks  from  the  nest,  and  keep  them  very  warm." 
Turkeys  are  amenable  to  the  same  wise  laws, 
that  the  comnioa  hen  obe}rs;  hence  we  should 
leave  them  to  the  more  congenial  warmth  of  the 
mother's  bresist.  Indeed,  we  are  no  sooner  in- 
structed by  this  author  to  remove  the  chicks,  than 
be  renders  the  advice  nugatory  ity  saying,  "The 
turkey,  from  sitting  so  dose  and  steadily,  natches 
more  regularly  and  quickly  than  the  common 
hen."  (!) 

Who  removes  the  chicks  to  a  warm  situation 
when  the  mother  steals  a  nest,  or  is  in  a  state  o( 
nature  ? 

In  the  article  of  food,  we  have  equal  contradic- 
tion, as  well  as  absurd  directions;  the  chicks  are 
to  have  curd,  eggs  boiled  hard  and  chopped  fine, 
oat  or  barley  meal  kneaded  withmtM;;  yet  imme- 
diately afterwards  adds — "milk  is  apt  to  scour 
them;"  then  wh;^  give  iti  Water  is  their  natural 
beverage,  and  will  not  scour  them.  Then,  in  case 
of  cold  weather  ruffling  their  feathers,  fhey  are  to 
have  half-ground  malt  with  their  meal,  "and,  by 
way  of  metdicine,  caraway,  or  coriander  seeds."  (!) 
Nor  most  we  omit  "artificial  worms,  or  boil- 
ed meat,  pulled  into  strings,  in  running  after 
which,  the  chicks  have  a  salutary  exercise. '  (! !) 
He  justly  observes  aOerwards,  that  "superfluous 
moisture,  whether  external  or  internal,  is  death  to 
the  chickens,  therefore  all  slop  victuals  should  be 
rigorously  avoided;"  and  in  this  remark  we  cor- 
dially a^ree. 

Pea-fowls,  tame  pheasants,  partridges,  &c.  we 
candidly  own,  we  know  notbmg  of  practicallv, 
and,  as  ihey  are  only  kept  for  amusement,  ab- 
stain fironn  introducing  any  observations  on  their 
treatment  from  the  same  work. 


KXTRACT8   OF  PRIVATE   CORRESPONDENCE, 
AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENTS. 

The  new   French  discovery  in  making  manure, 
JLe  CknUeur  on  the  varieties  of  wheat. 

Philadelphia,  ^tld  March,  1838. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  directed  a  copy  of  the  Nation- 
al Gazette  of  the  20th  inst  to  you,  so  that  you 
may  see  in  it  a  notice  of  the  process  of  obtaining 
manure  without  the  aid  of  cattle,  invented  by  a 
Mon.  Jaufiret,  of  Aix,  in  France.  What  think 
you  of  it? 

As  usual,  in  communications  on  a^iculturai 
subjects,  the  notice  is  not  satisfactory  in  its  details. 
I  am  ander  the  impression  that  it  has  reference  to 
some  nostrum  such  as  the  world  has  oAen  been  be- 
guiled with,  before  now,  for  the  cure  of  other  evils 
Desides  poverty  of  soil,  and  that  its  value  will  prove 
as  ^[reat  as  many  of  the  infallibles  which  have  had 
their  day  of  populanty,  and  have  passed  away. 
I  am  strengthened  in  this  impression,  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  facts  stated  with 
the  law  of  subsistence  being  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  production  of  food,  as  is  urged  by 
myfriend  6.  H.  Walker. 

There  is  a  late  production  of  a  very  different 
character,  to  which  I  beg  to  urge  your  attention: 
I  meao  CoL  Le  Couteor's  work  on  the  varieties, 


classification,  &c  of  wheat.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
merit,  and  I  think  its  publication  in  this  country 
would  be  a  means  of  doing  much  good.  The  ex- 
position which  he  makes  of  the  lelative  value  pf 
different  varieties  of  wheat,  is  very  instructive,  and 
enforces  the  necessity  of  attention  to  a  choice  of 
seed  and  purity  of  stock  in  a  manner  that  ought  to 
carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  thinking 
farmer. 

The  means  of  keeping  a  stock  of  wheat  pure, 
by  attention  to  the  time  of  flowering  of  the  difier- 
ent  varieties,  is  also  worthy  of  notice  in  this  coun- 
try, where  the  well-meant  eflbrts  of  those  who 
have  been  at  much  pains  and  expense  to  procure 
select  and  valuable  varieties,  are  of\en  rendered  of 
little  avail,  for  want  of  attention  to  this  amongst 
other  points  of  great  importance. 

The  influence  of  difierent  manures,  as  stated, 
ou^ht  to  have  a  tendency  to  correct  a  bad  practice 
which  is  almost  universal  in  this  country.  I  allude 
to  that  of  applying  stable  and  yard  manures  to  the 
wheat  crop.  This  error  has  often  been  remarked 
upon  by  the  most  intelligent  of  our  writers  on  agri- 
culture; but  very  little  impression  has  as  yet  been 
made  on  the  public  mind.  The  statements  of  an 
author  of  the  character  and  experience  of  Col.  Le 
Couteur  may  perhaps  do  more  to  correct  this  evil 
practice  than  all  the  arguments  that  have  beea 
urged  heretofore. 

Without  further  comment  on  the  work,  I  will 
state  that  Mr.  Walker  has  a  copy  of  it,  which  is 
now  in  my  hands,  and  that  he  has  kindly  consent- 
ed that  I  should  ofler  it  to  you  if  you  desire  to  re- 
publish it.  I  am  aware  that  it  fias  been  noticed 
in  the  Farmers'  Register;  but  supposing  it  possi- 
ble you  may  not  have  seen  more  than  the  extracts 
republished,  I  desire  to  know  if  it  would  be  useful 

to  you. 

•  ••••• 

[The  account  of  the  French  discoveiy  in  manure- 
makiDg,  which  was  sent  with  this  letter,  had  before  been 
selected  for  pablication.  It  stands  at  the  beginniog  of 
this  number.  We  think,  with  our  correspondent,  that 
the  plan  is  likely,  in  performance,  to  fall  far  short  of  its 
promise;  and  to  form  a  new  item  in  the  long  list  of 
agricultural  humbugs.  Nevertheless,  whether  merely 
as  agricultural  news,  or  as  information  of  higher  or- 
der, it  deserves  notice  and  attention;  and  also  fair  trial 
firom  those  who  are  able  to  make  a  trial.  What  we 
doubt,  is  the  economy,  or  smaH  cost  of  such  speedy 
conversion  of  insoluble  and  inert  matters,  to  soluble 
and  active  manure;  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  by 
some  means,  every  vegetable  substance  is  thus  con- 
vertible, and  that,  with  the  aid  of  time,  natural  causes 
ar»  continually,  and  generally  with  effect,  operating  to 
produce  such  a  conversion.  The  hardest  wood — the 
driest  broom-sedge,  reed?,  or  pine  leaves — ^in  short, 
vegetable  substances  considered  the  roost  useless,  or 
perhaps  injurious  to  soil  and  growing  plants,  on  account 
of  their  insolubility,  are  entirely  composed  of,  and  con- 
vertible to,  the  same  chemical  ingredients  (hydrogen, 
oxygen  and  carbon,)  as  the  richest  and  most  succu- 
lent, and  putrescent  vegetable  manures ;  and  they 
vary  but  slightly  in  ingredients  even  from  dung;  the 
latter  only  having  something,  and  that  a  very  little,  in 
addition  to  the  three  principal  elements  just  named. 
Therefore,  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  supposi- 
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tioa  that  art  may  produce  a  chemical  change,  in  a 
short  time,  which  nature  alone  produces  by  slower 
action.  The  great  objection  to  the  usual  and  long 
continued  processes  of  this  natural  conversion,  is,  that 
the  larger  part  of  the  soluble  products  (especially  on 
bad  soils  j  are  wasted,  as  produced;  and  this  loss  is 
sUll  greater,  usually,  when  man's  ignorant  labors,  or 
practices  of  cultivation,  are  mingled  with,  and  serve  to 
impede  the  improving  processes  of  nature.  Even  if 
this  new  French  process  of  rapid  fermentation  is  ef- 
fectual, it  will  require  to  be  seen  whether  it  wastes 
more  of  the  products  than  would  natural  causes  and 
time,  if  permitted  judiciously  to  operate,  before  the 
discovery  can  be  deemed  as  adding  to  the  farmer*s 
means  of  obtaining  and  furnishing  manure  to  his  lands. 
We  have  already  given  some  account  (from  Euro- 
pean journals)  of  Le  Couteur's  opinions;  but  would 
be  still  pleased  to  see  his  entire  work,  and  to  publish 
further  extracts,  o^  even  the  whole,  if  its  length  does 
not  forbid.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  subject,  and 
one  on  which  every  farmer  has  much  to  learn.] 

The  law  of  primogeniture  and  English  agrtcul- 
lure.    Tamips  and  manure. 

Holmesburg,  Pa.,  March  22, 1838. 

•        •••••• 

1  saw  little  change  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
.'after  an  absence  of  seventeen  years.  How  should 
there  bel  How  can  there  bel  Whilst  that  most 
iniquitoas  and  most  pernicious  of  all  systems — the 
Jaw  of  primogeniture  exists?  In  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  (the  source  of  all  the  agriculture  such 
as  it  is,)  the  change  and  improvement  are  won- 
•derflil.  I  wtU  give.you  some  account  of  both.  I 
•«hali  now  have  more  leisure  than  I  have  had. 
•  •  •  •  • 

i  have  kept  9  cows  and  fattened  47  sheep  upon 
iumipB  this  winter;  the  latter  with  part  grain. 
This  IS  the  true  system — variety  of  food  is  every 
ihing — because  so  obviously  the  law  of  natur^  it 
is  by  far  the  best  mutton  I  nave  eaten  in  the  U  ni- 
ted  States;  and  if  you  were  to  see  the  Quantity  of 
manure  I  have,  you  would  be  astonisned.  My 
farm  is  barely  ICX)  acres.  I  manure  from  35  to  40 
^d  acres  annually,  and  sell  all  my  hay  and  straw!!! 
It  is  a  fact;  I  eat  no  straw,  cornstalks,  chaff, 
■kc;  these  things  are  not  natural  food — they  are 
for  litter,  to  keep  the  stock  dry.  clean,  and  warm, 
as  blankets  are  for  our  use,  and  to  keep,  preserve, 
and  increase  the  manure.  When  will  farmers 
and  planters  learn  and  understand  all  this?  To 
•eat  straw  I  hold  to  be  the  very  worst  and  most 
costly  and  destructive  of  all  agricultural  improve- 
ment and  economy. 


Draining  in  Scotland.     Law  of  primogeniture 
08  affecting  agricultural  improvements. 

[The  foUowing  extract  is  from  the  letter  of  a  sub- 

•criber,  who,  as  his  words  convey,  was  engaged,  not 

very  long  since,  in  agricultural  labors  and  impiove- 

jnentsin  Scotland.] 

jfprU  I7th,  1838. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  and  pleasure, 
ihe  reprint  of  Johnstone^s '  Treatise  on  vrsmng. 


&c.'  The  importance  of  this  valuable  addition  to 
the  pages  of  the  Register,  cannot  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  many  of  your  readers.  From  having 
seen  many  of  the  improvements  described  in  the 
treatise,  I  can  fully  attest  to  the  practical  value  of 
the  directions  therein  given,  for  the  performance  of 
such  improvements;  particulariy  those  relating  to 
embankments.  Most  of  the  extensive  improve- 
ments of  this  nature,  which  the  author  has  de- 
scribed, I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing;  and 
in  one  iustance  to  which  he  refers,  I  believe,  from 
his  not  very  distinct  reference,  the  embankments, 
were  constructed  under  my  own  immediate  direc- 
tion, from  plans  furnished  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Edin- 
burgh. These  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Isla  and 
Tay,  (in  Scotland,)  extending  to  upwards  of  five 
miles  m  length,  and  of  a  height  of  from  three  to 
nine  feet,  on  one  of  the  estates  of  Countess  Fla- 
hault.  The  modes  of  embankment,  which  Mr. 
Johnstone  has  so  well  described,  I  should  suppose 
would  be  as  available  in  many  sections  of  this 
country,  as  in  Scotland.  I  suspect,  however,  that 
the  reclaiming  of  the  tide-marshed  in  this  latitude 
would  be  a  much  more  difficult  operation  than  in 
that  of  Scotland.  Tides  there  rise  to  agreat  height; 
but  at  low  water  there  is  generally  a  sufficient'fall 
to  admit  of  the  enclosed  lands  being  completely 
drained  of  surface-water.  The  hiffh  lands  being 
also  immediately  on  the  sea-board,  admit  of  the 
alluvion  brought  from  them  being  lodged  or  depo- 
sited at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  to  the  sea, 
forming  a  soil  of  a  fine  permanent  nature,  and  not 
liable,  on  being  dried  and  cultivated,  to  sink  or  t>e- 
come  lawer,  as  your  experience  has  proved  to  be 
the  casein  at  least  some  instances  here.  The  lands 
enclosed  by  some  of  these  sea  embankments  are, 
for  miles,  many  feet  lower  than  high- water  mark  ; 
and  a  breach  would  be  attended  with  disastrous 
results.  This,  however,  rarely  occurs.  The  con- 
flicting interests  of  proprietors  of  land  have  much 
retarded  these  and  other  improvements ;  such  as 
straightening  and  embanking  river-courses,  &c.  in 
Scotland;  and  I  suspect  the  same  obstacle  would 
be  met  with  in  this  country,  in  an  increased  degree. 
Landed  estates  here  are  smaller,  consequently 
more  numerous,  and  more  frequently  change  own- 
ers; and  the  constantly  increasing  division  of  lands 
must  increase  and  perpetuate  the  evil.  This  con- 
stant division  of  property  in  this  country  is,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  not  the  least  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
real  and  extensive  agricultural  improvement ;  and 
nothwithstanding  Mr.  Walker's  remarks  on  the 
laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  (in  your  last 
No.")  and  whatever  evils  may  attend  the  existence 
of  these  laws,  that  of  being  inimical  to  agricultu- 
ral improvement,  I  think  cannot  practically  be 
laid  to  their  charge.  I  believe  that  eight-tenths 
of  the  lands  in  Scotland  are  under  entail;  and  I 
presume  that  no  country  can  present  more  spirit- 
ed, extensive,  and  rapidly  increasing  agricultural 
improvements,  in  the  same  space  of  tmie,  than 
have  taken  place  in  Scotland  in  the  last  half  centu- 
ry. The  proprietor  there  has  the  strongtest  induce- 
ments to  improve  his  property,  under  these  very 
laws,  though  he  may  also  abuse  them.  Some 
may  be  "  compelled  to  be  lords,  who  ought  to  be 
draymen,"  or  **  clergymen,  who  ought  to  be 
butchers;"  but  it  is  now,  happily  for  l^tland,  at 
least  becoming  fashionable  m  high  life  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  rural  affairs;  and  many  of  the  Scotch 
nobles  would  put  many  of  the  Virginia  farming 
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ibx-huntera  to  the  blush,  were  they  to  compare 
thmr  agricultural  knowledge.  Every  person  of 
experience  roust  know  how  much  more  profitably 
improvements  can  be  carried  on,  on  a  large  scale, 
than  on  a  small  one. 


MOBrTHLT    OOMM1BRCIAL    REPORT. 

While  great  inertness  in  the  spring  trade  has 
prevailed  in  New  York,  a  fair  portion  has  been 
transacted  in  the  smaller  marts  south  of  it.  Pur- 
chasers of  dry  goods  and  groceries,  who  usually 
resorted  to  New  York,  have  been  induced  by  the 
great  difiiculties  attendant  on  inland  exchanges,  to 
obtain  their  supplies  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Richmond  and  Petersburg.  Importations  from 
Europe  have  been  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  the 
demand  for  our  products  there  will  be  reduced, 
as  a  natural  consequence.  The  increased  con- 
ramption  of  other  countries,  and  the  new  markets 
for  cotton  goods  which  commercial  enterprise, 
Bttmolated  by  the  low  price  of  such  fabrics,  is  con- 
stantly developing,  compensates  in  part  for  the 
deficiency  of  export  to  the  United  States;  but  the 
rapidly  increasing  product  of  cotton,  renders  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  consumption  necessary; 
otherwise,  the  price  of  the  raw  material  must  de- 
cline so  low  as  to  check  the  cultivation. 

The  quantity  already  brought  to  market  this 
year  reaches  about  1,460,000  bales,  being  300,000 
more  than  was  received  at  the  same  pericM  of  1837, 
and  exceeding  the  total  receipts  of  that  year. 
Prices  have  consequently  declined  in  European 
markets,  and  in  all  others  where  the  currency  is 
sound.  In  the  south-western  states,  the  currency 
and  not  the  commodity  depreciates.  Prices  are 
therefore  higher  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
where  bank  notes  are  at  20  to  30  per  cent,  dis- 
count, than  in  New  York  or  Liverpool,  where 
they  are  at  par  with  specie. 

The  "experiment"  which,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectations ojf  its  projectors,  drove  specie  from  the 
country  and  from  circulation,  having  almost  ceas- 
ed to  operate,  a  reflux  has  taken  place;  and  im- 
portations of  the  precious  metals  to  an  immense 
amount  have  recently  been  made,  by  the  very 
parties  who  were  accused  by  the  'experimenters' 
ofcreatingthe  dearth. 

The  New  York  banks  have  already  resumed 

r»e  payments;  those  of  Boston  partially,  and 
deosion  of  the  convention  recently  held  on  the 
solMct  is,  that  in  all  the  Atlantic  states,  and  some 
of  the  western,  a  general  resumption  shall  take 
place  in  January,  1839.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
trade  will  then  resume  its  regular  channels;  that 
hanks  will  cease  to  be  dealers  in  produce;  and 
that  something  approaching  to  equality  will  exist 
betwixt  the  currencies  of  dmerent  states. 

The  demand  for  tobacco  continues  animated 
here,  though  not  so  in  the  English  markets, 
where  prices  are  supposed  to  have  reached  their 
extreme  point.  What  course  they  will  take,  must 
depend  mainly  on  the  extent  of  the  crop  in  the 
United  States,  the  estimates  of  which  difier  very 
widely,  especially  as  regards  that  of  the  western 


be  moderate,  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  farmers 
will  be  well  remunerated.  The  quotations  of  last 
month  may  be  repeated  for  all  articles  of  produce 
in  Virginia.  Tobacco,  83,50  to  812.  Cotton,  8 
to  9^  cients.  Flour,  87,25.  Com,  70  cents. 
Wheat,  none. 

There  continues  to  be  considerable  pressure  for 
money,  and  stocks  of  most  descriptions  are  de- 
pressed. New  manufacturing  establishments  are 
going  into  operation  at  Petersburj^  and  elsewhere; 
and  our  neighbors  in  North  Carolina  are  following 
the  example.  Several  cotton  mills,  some  of  them 
extensive,  are  about  to  be  added  to  those  pre- 
viously established.* 

The  opening  of  a  regular  communication  be- 
twixt this  country  and  Europe  bv  steam  vessels, 
may  probably  Be  dated  from-  this  time.  New 
York  was  enlivened  last  week  by  two  such  arri- 
vals; one  of  them,  in  fifteen  days  from  Bristol. 
Thus  we  have  intelligence  from  Europe  almost  as 
speedily  as  from  New  Orieans  by  the  regular 
mail.  A. 

j^prU  28,  1838. 

For  the  Fannera*  Register, 
uses  OF  SOAP-SUDS. 

Let  all  your  soap-suds  be  taken  care  of;  it  \g 
good,  or  said  to  be  good,  by  those  who  have  tried 
It,  who  are  older  and  more  experienced  than  my- 
self, to  wash  down  young  apple  trees  with.  It  i» 
done  by  taking  of  a  shuck  ana  dipping  in  the  suds,, 
then  rub  the  tree  up  and  down  pretty  hard,  and  it 
will  cause  the  trees  to  have  a  fine  tileek  appear^ 
ance,  and  be  clear  of  the  old  scaly-looking  bark 
that  we  too  frequently  behold  when  we  view  an 
orchard.  The  ottener  they  are  rubbed  down  the 
better.  It  requires  but  a  small  portion  of  one's 
time,  and  causes  the  trees  both  to  thrive  and  look 
well.  It  is  manure  for  the  roots,  &c.  Soap-sudff 
are  very  good  for  hogs  which  have  been  put  up 
for  fattening,  and  of  course  for  those  that  run  at 
large.  It  is  said  that  it  will  clean  them  of  worms, 
and  make  them  hearty,  and  cause  them  to  thrive 
faster.  Soap-suds  is  also  good  to  put  on  cabbages 
that  are  set  out  in  our  garaens.  Pour  it  on  them 
plentifully  and  frequently,  and  there  will  not  be 
naif  so  many  lice,  and  it  will  cause  them  to  grow 
very  luxuriantly.  I  have  an  old  neighbor,  who 
has  been  the  most  successful  man  in  raising  and 
killing  fine  hogs,  raising  fine  cabbage  and  fine 
fruit  trees,  that  J  have  been  acquainted  with.  He 
tells  me  that  he  is  very  particular  in  having  all  his 
suds  taken  care  of;  and  by-the-by,  he  is  famops 
for  having  good  and  choice  fruit,  as  well  as  other 
things,  at  cDmost  every  season  of  the  year. 

Gbanville. 


The  growing  crop  of  wheat  is  very  promising, 
and  as  the  import  nas  been  much  smaller  than 
waa  expected,  and  the  stock  of  flour  in  July  will 


SUSPENSION    OF    COLLECTING    AGENCIES     IN 

TI&GINIA. 

After  April  1st,  1838,  there  will  be  a  cessation  of 
all  coUectiDg  agencies  for  the  Farmers'  Register,  with- 
in the  limits  of  Virginia.  I^est  the  motives  of  tbi» 
measure  should  be  misconstraed,  we  will  say  that  we 
haveeveiy  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  late  general 

*  We  would  be  obliged,  by  a  coirect  statement  on 
this  subject  from  one  of  oar  Carolina  friends,  detailing 
the  several  establishments,  tiiunber  of  spindles,  looms, 
and  annual  consumption  of  cotton. 
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agents,  and  their  deputies,  in  all  their  transactions  of 
receiving  and  paying  oyer  subscription  money.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  system  works  injuriously,  to  this  journal 
at  least;  and  we  shall  rely  on  the  subscribers  to  the 
Farmers*  Register  to  attend  to  the  remission  of  their 
dues,  by  mail  at  our  risk  of  loss ;  or  by  any  other 
and  cheaper  or  safer  means  of  conveyance,  which  they 
may  choose  in  preference. 

The  effect  of  employing  collectors  regularly,  is  to 
induce  the  greater  number  of  subscribers  to  wait  for 
their  application.  This  can  rarely  be  made  to  nine- 
tenths  of  our  widely  dispersed  subscribers  oftener 
than  once  a  year,  if  so  often;  and  even  when  the 
tardy  application  is  made,  those  debtors  only  pay  who 
would  have  paid  eariier,  through  some  other  channel, 
if  no  collector's  visit  had  been  expected  by  them.  In 
this  way,  the  general  effect  is  this;  that  we  pay  12  per 
cent,  for  collecting  a  large  proportion  of  the  dues  from 
the  most  responsible  and  punctual  subscribers — and 
lose  (whether  aided  by  collectors  or  not)  nearly  all  the 
debts  of  subscribers  of  character  entirely  different. 

The  suspension  of  collecting  agencies  is  limited  to 
Virginia,  because,  even  without  using  the  mail,  every 
subscriber  in  Virginia,  can  send  his  dues  to  Richmond, 
if  not  to  Petersburg,  once  a  year.  The  agencies  here- 
tofore existing  for  other  states,  will  continue,  as  repub- 
lished on  the  cover  of  this  number. 


ERASURES  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Just  before  sending  out  No.  1  of  this  volume,  the 
names  of  128  subscribers  to  the  Farmer's  Register 


were  erased,  (in  obedience  to  the  rule  of  the  Editorial 
Convention,)  as  indebted  for  two  years  and  upwards^ 
and  whose  arrears  due  for  subscription  amount  tcr 
$1845.  These  are  in  addition  to  all  the  many  previous 
erasures  for  the  like  cause.  AHer  the  lapse  of  time 
enough  for  all  such  stoppages  of  the  delivery  to  be 
observed  by  the  least  observant — and  for  payment  to 
be  made  by  all  who  have  permitted  themselves  to  fall 
so  much  in  arrear  merely  through  inattention  and  ne- 
gligence— we  shall  send  out  notices  to  the  remaining 
debtors  in  a  different  form,  and  more  likely  to  have  ef-* 
feet,  than  these  sent  heretofore.  So  far  as  we  can  know 
the  facts,  we  shall  never  annoy,  even  by  sending  a  bill^ 
any  subscriber  whose  recent  losses  or  misfortune  have 
rendered  faim  unable  to  comply  with  obligations  previa 
ously  incurred.  In  any  such  known  case,  the  charge 
of  the  debt  itself  is  erased  forthwith  £rom  our  accounts. 
But  a  very  different  course  is  called  for  in  numeroua 
other  cases,  of  persons  who  are  not  only  able  to  pay, 
but  who  claim  and  hold  respectable  positions  in  socie- 
ty— and  for  some  who  are  very  wealthy,  or  stand  exalt- 
ed in  office,  or  in  public  character,  and  who  have  receiv- 
ed the  fruits  of  our  labor  Ibr  3,  4,  and  even  5  years, 
without  paying  any  thing,  and  who  may  permit  their 
names  to  remain,  as  now,  erased,  and  the  arrears  unpaid. 
We  have  no  legal  remedy  against  remote  delinquent 
debtors;  their  debts  are  debts  of  honor-'-oT,  if  they  will 
so  have  it,  of  dishonor,  if  they  cofrtinue  to.  disregard* 
every  notification  of  them,  and  will  compel  the  public 
exposure  of  such  long  continued  delinquencies. 
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THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  OBTAINING  SEED  WHEAT 
FROM  COLDER  REGIONS.  BENEFIT  OF  MARL 
AND  GYPSUM  ON  SWEET  POTATOES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Berkeley,  Charles  City,  J^pril  6th,  1838. 

I  have  thouffht  some  facts,  resulting  from  my 
experience  as  a  cultivator  of  the  earth,  might  be 
acceptable  to  you,  and  iherefbre  take  the  liberty  of 
communicatini;  them.  The  first  in  importance,  is 
the  success  which  1  have  uniformly  met  with  in 
the  culture  of  wheat,  when  good  seed  was  pro- 
cured from  the  north,  or  the  mountains  of  this 
state.  When  the  Lawler  whent  was  much  ap- 
proved in  the  county  of  Frederick,  although  never 
wry  productive,  I  procured  two  bushels,  which 
were  sown  late  in  the  season,  and  on  a  very 
poor  piece  of  cfround — all  of  my  good  land  having 
been  previously  sown .  The  produce  of  the  Law- 
ler, however,  was  43buehel«of  as  beautiful  wheat 
as  I  ever  saw.  This  was  used  as  seed,  and  pro- 
duced a  crop  of  about  800  bushels,  weighing  64 
Us.  12  oz.  per  bushel,  as  reported  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Nat.  Nelson,  who  kindly  delivered  it  for  me 
daring  my  absence  from  home.  The  3d  crop 
from  the  same  seed  was  an  indifferent  one;  and 
the  4th  utterly  worthless — ^having  been  destroyed 
by  rust.  A  year  or  two  after  wards,  I  obtained 
from  the  same  county  of  Frederick,  a  white  plump 
wheat,  known  there  as  the  "skip-back;"  5  bushels 
of  this  were  sown  on  as  many  acres  of  good 
land,  being  the  lot  below  my  garden.  Its  yield 
was  35  bushels  per  acre.  The  subsequent  crop, 
from  this  as  seed,  was  an  immen3e  one.  1  can- 
not determine  exactly  its  amount,  but  it  was  near- 
ly all  ol'a  crop  of  3600  bushels.  The  third  crop 
from  the  same  wheal  was  an  average  one,  but  the 
4ih  disappointed  ray  expectations.  I  have  ob- 
tained other  seed  since,  and  the  results  correspond 
with  this  statement,  that  northern  or  western 
seed,  when  good,  was  to  be  relied  on  with  confi- 
dence (or  two  seasonsj  afterwards,  i  think  it  rapid- 
ly deteriorates. 

The  first  Baltimore  or  ^olden-chnff  wheat  I 
ever  saw,  brought  into  this  neighborhood  by 
Williams  Carter,  Esq.,  consisted  of  one  quart  ob- 
tained in  Pennsylvania;  the  produce  of  which  whf, 
according  to  my  recollection,  not  lees  than  three 
bushels.  This,  for  several  years,  was  prelerred  to 
all  other  wheats,  as  decidedly  the  most  productive. 
The  same  gentleman  was  the  first  in  this  county 
to  cultivate  the  purple  straw;  and  for  two  or  three 
years  with  great  success.  I  am  satisfied,  from 
these  facts,  and  others  within  my  knowledge,  that 
our  crops  of  wheat  would  be  much  more  certain  if 
we  were  to  reJy  on  the  north  or  west  /or  as  much 
seed  wheat  of  which  the  second  year's  produce 
would  furnish  a  sufficiency  of  seed  for  a  full  crop. 
For  instance,  I  have  never  made  less  than  20 
bushels  per  acre  from  such  seed  the  first  year, 
and  generally  quite  as  much  the  second.  Every 
&rmer  may  determine  tor  himself  what  quantity 
it  therefore  necessary  to  obtain  in  the  first  in- 
«Canoe,  to  furnish  himself  with  a  sutficiency  of 
seed  for  a  crop. 
Vol.  VI— 17 


Another  fact  which  I  deem  worthy  of  record  is, 
my  success  last  year  in  the  sweet  potato  crop.  I 
have  for  manv  years  attempted  sweet  potatoeS|  to 
oblige  my  little  ones,  but  there  was  really  no  crop, 
a  fdw  scurvy  roots  were  all  we  could  boast;  and 
having  no  iJea  of  the  product,  1  directed,  in  the 
absence  of  my  family,  20  hills  to  be  dug  in  Octo- 
ber for  my  own  use.  1  chanced  to  be  present 
when  the  digging  commenced,  and  really  was  as- 
tonished at  the  yield;  the  first  hill  producing  one 
feck,  the  largest  of  which  weighed  5  pounds;  and 
have  no  doubt  the  product,  although  not  mea-  ' 
sured,  was  not  less  than  200  or  300  bushels  per 
acre.  This  excellent  crop  was  owing  entirely  to 
an  abundant  use  of  marl  and  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
certainly  yielded  the  best  and  largest  potatoes  I 
ever  saw ;  many,  very  many  of  them,  weighing 
from  5  to  7  lbs.  each.  The  soil  in  which  they 
srrew  was  quite  light,  and  inclining  to  sandy. 
The  seed  was  procured  from  Mr.  Isaac  White  of 
Richmond.  Very  respectfully,  &c. 

Benj.  Harrisoit. 

[The  opiuions  expressed  in  the  foregoing  commu- 
nication, are  altogether  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of 
Dr.  Bronn,  which  we  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  work,  and  to  which  we  have  several  times  referred 
with  approbation.     The  rules  dedueible  from  that 
theory  would  require,  that  crops  cultivated  and  mostly 
valued  for  their  seeds,  (as  all  grain  crops,)  are  im- 
proved, or  preserved  in  greatest  perfection,  by  being 
raised  from  seeds  g^rown  in  warmer  climates,  or  on 
warmer  and  drier  soils;  whils  crops  valued  not  for  the 
quantity  of  seed,  but  for  the  whole  bulk  of  the  plants, 
in  stalk  and  leaf,  (as  grass  crops)  are  improved  in 
bulk,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  quantity  or  perfect 
formation  of  the  seed,  by  being  laised  from  seeds 
brought  from  colder  and  moister  climates,  or  soils. 
From  the  confidence  we  had  placed  in  these  views, 
we  should  have  considered  Mr.  Harrison  as  mistaken, 
if  he  had  merel}'  judged  the  product  of  the  new  wheats 
to  be  the  greatest  by  the  visible  superior  growth  of 
the  stalks,'or  greater  bulk  of  straw ;  which  might  well 
be  the  case  (according  to  Dr.  Bronn*s  theory,)  though 
accompanied  by  a  i-eduction  in  the  quantity  of  grain. 
But  the  products  were  ascertained,  in  these  cases,  by 
actual  measurement;  and  there  can  h?  no  higher  au- 
thority for  facts,  or  correct  deductions  from  known 
facts,  than  our  correspondent ;  and  theoretical  reason- 
ing, however  plausible,  must  yield  to  facts,  correctly 
understood.    At  any  rate,  the  information  is  interest- 
ing, and  the  results  well  worthy  of  being  tested  by  the 
equally  careful  experiments  of  other  farmers.] 


PHOSPHORESCENT  PLANTS. 

M.  De  St.  Hilaire  Ra5's  that  the  agartcus  (V Oli- 
vier) gives  out  a  yellowish  phosphorescent  light 
in  the  dark;  and  it  is  supposed  by  M.  Vallot  that 
the  notices  of*  phosphorescent  plants  in  ancient 
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writers  refer  to  that  of  the  agaricus.  There  are, 
however,  flowering  planis  which  also  emit  phos- 
phorescent light;  such  as  the  Euphorbia  phospho- 
rea  X.,  the  'milky  juice  of  which  possesses  this 
quality.    (VEdio  du  Monde  Savant) 


For  Uie  Farmers'  Register. 
PERPETUAL   FERTILITY  OF  CERTAIN  SOILS. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  an  interest- 
ing and  scientific  work,  entitled  **  Travels  through 
the  Western  Country,  in  the  summer  of  1816,  by 
David  Thomas." 

"The  fertility  of  the  sandy  prairies  near  the 
[Wabash]  river  is  very  remarkable.  If  lime  is  a 
constituent  of  this  soil,  the  portion  must  be  incon- 
siderable, as  acids  produce  no  efl'ervescence.  Nei- 
ther is  the  vegetable  matter  in  much  quantity. 
The  finer  parts  diminish  but  little  in  the  fire,  and 
are  changed  from  a  black  to  a  reddish-brown. 
Hence  the  fertilizing  principle  is  a  mineral  earth. 

"  The  idea  of  soils  perpetually  fertile  was  not 
original  with  H.  Davy,  though  to  him  we  owe  the 
first  scientific  view  of  the  subject.  Vegetable 
matter  soon  dissipates;  but  the  primitive  earths 
are  imperishable;  and  if  my  conjecture  is  correct, 
these  prairies  will  be  sources  of  abundance  through 
distant  a^.  A  field  was  pointed  out  to  me, 
which  had  recently  been  enclosed  from  the  com- 
mons o£  Vincennes,  and  which  produced  corn  of 
extraordinary  luxuriance.  From  the  nakedness  of 
this  ground  it  is  evident,  that  a  vegetable  soil 
would  soon  become  steril. 

**One  of  my  correspondents  remarks,  *  we  have 
a  prairie  below  this  place,  which  has  been  in  culti- 
vation for  seventy  or  eighty  years,  and  now  pro- 
duces well.' 

"  Lord  Kaims  mentions  a  field  near  the  Clyde,  in 
Scotland,  which  had  annually  produced  a  crop  for 
101  years,  and  still  retained  its  (ertiliiy.  The  sub- 
joined extract  is  from  the  *  Edinburgh  Eucyclo- 
psedia.'  *  The  lands  of  St.Iago,  (Chili)  though 
constantly  cultivated  for  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
without  receiving  any  artificial  manure,  have  suf- 
fered no  diminution  in  their  amazing  produce.' 

"  Some  of  the  great  bottom  of  the  Mississippi, 
between  Kaskaskia  and  Illinois  ^has  been  in  culti- 
vation 120  years,  and  still  do  deterioration  has  yet 
manifested  itself.' " 

I  have  made  the  above  quotation  for  the  purpose 
of  adducing  a  few  instances  of  almost  equal  fer- 
tility, presented  by  some  of  the  soils  of  Eastern 
Virginia,  apparently  of  very  diverse  constitutions. 
In  none  of  them,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  any 
portion  of  lime  been  detected.  That  the  presence 
of  lime  gives  fertility  and  durability  to  soils  is 
fully  demonstrated  by  all  practical  and  scientific 
writers  on  agriculture;  but  that  equal  durability 
should  characterize  other  soils,  of  which  lime  [in 
its  usual  state  of  carbonate]  forms  no  constituent 
portion,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  existence  of  neutral  soils,  as  promul- 
Sted  by  the  author  of  the  ^*  Essay  on  Calcareous 
anures." 

There  is  probably  no  soil  in  Eastern  Virginia, 
nor  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  slate,  which  is  supe- 
rior to  the  best  of  the  ferruginous  lands  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Beaverdam,  Goochland.    It  is  an  alumi- 


nous mould,  in  which  the  clay  forms  so  great  a  pro- 
portion, that  in  times  of  rain  it  is  as  adhesive  as 
mortar;  though  in  a  dry  state,  the  surface  is  licht 
and  puffy.    It  is  so  red,  that  the  line  between  the 
soil  and  subsoil  is  not  alwa}'s  obvious.  The  neigh- 
borhood was  settled  about  the  year  1712;  conse- 
quently much  of  the  land  has  been  in  cultivation 
upwards  of  a  century.  W  hen  it  is  considered  that 
the  system  of  agriculture,  which  has  prevailed, 
has  been  one  of  continual  cropping — that  heavy 
drafls  have  been  yearly  made  upon  the  soil  with- 
out its  having  received  any  aid  from  ameliorating 
crops,  or  artificial  manures — and  when  it  is  more- 
over known  that  these  lands  remain  to  this  day 
highly  productive,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
merit  the  title  of  being  almost  "perpetually  fer- 
tile."   The  farm  of  the  late  Geo.  Pleasants  may 
be  cited  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
stated.    In  the  worst  seasons,  it  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  fair  crop;  and  in  years  of  plenty,  it  is  now 
capable  of  yielding  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre.    Under  an  improved  system,  and  pos- 
sessing, as  has  been  evidenced  bv  the  effects  oi' 
one  or  two  partial  crops  of  clover,  the  greatest  re- 
cuperative powers,  it  is  expected  that  the  present 
proprietor,  who  has  inherited  this  valuable  patri- 
mony, will  soon  advance  its  condition  to  that  state 
of  productiveness  of  which  it  is  so  susceptible. 

There  are  some  portions,  however,  of  the  Bea- 
verdam lands,  that  are  rendered  almost  steril  by 
a  superabundance  of  isinglass  or  micaceous  earth. 
This  ingredient  not  only'destroys  their  adhesion, 
but  prevents  any  permanent  improvement  firom 
being  effected,  even  by  the  most  liberal  use  of 
manures.  In  twelve  months,  they  become  again 
as  barren  as  they  were  at  first. 

A  short  distance  above  Richmond  are  to  be 
seen  some  specimens  of  fine  granite  soils,  on  the 
boundaries  of  the  bituminous  coal  field.  On  the 
farms  of  Thos.  M.  Randolph  and  John  Wickham, 
near  Tuckahoe  creek,  where  the  granite  rock, 
which  forms  the  bed  ol^the  coal  measures,  appears 
in  large  quantities,  the  soil  is  much  more  fertile 
and  durable  than  it  is  either  to  the  east  or  west  of 
the  granite  line.  Many  years'  cultivation,  under 
the  usual  system,  has  not  impaired  its  original 
freshness  and  vigor.  I  can  only  ascribe  its  supe- 
riority over  the  contiguous  cold  and  heavy  lands, 
to  the  gradual  addition  of  granite  by  disintegra- 
tion; thus  constituting  a  soil  in  which  silicious 
matter  was  originally  deficient.  How  far  this 
modification  of  its  texture  has  been  beneficial  in 
other  portions  of  the  same  range,  I  have  not  had 
the  means  of  judging. 

The  granite  soils  which  constitute  the  dividing 
line  between  the  tertiary  and  secondary  formations 
of  the  state,  have  been  represented,  and  very  tru- 
ly, as  being  exceedingly  barren.  If  there  be  no 
exception  to  their  general  character  in  Virginia, 
there  is,  however,  a  most  conspicuous  one  in  the 
neighboring  state  of  Maryland.  The  tract  of 
country  known  by  the  name  of  Elk  Jiidge^  on  the 
Patapsco  river  near  Baltimore,  and  which  exhi- 
bits a  soil  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  disinte- 
grated granite,  is  the  admiration  of  all  travellers 
who  have  seen  it.  There  is  perhaps  no  district 
east  of  the  mountains  which  possesses  greater  na- 
tural fertility;  nor  is  there  any,  where  the  effects 
of  judicious  cultivation  are  more  agreieably  ex- 
emplified. In  approaching  tide-water,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soil  undergoes  a  gradual  change  in 
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proportion  to  the  quantity  of  decomposed  granite. 

The  low  grounds  lying  on  the  margin  of  James 
River,  which  are  too  well  known  to  require  any 
description,  may  l>e  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the 
extreme  durability  of  soils,  scarcely  less  imperish- 
able than  the  black  prairies  of  Indiana.  Though 
they  now  exhibit  the  benefits  of  good  culture  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  even  under  the  severe  pres- 
sure of  the  ibur-shift  system;  yet  the  most  exhaust- 
ing tillage  to  which  they  were  formerly  subjected, 
had  eflected  but  Httle  deterioration  in  their  lertili- 
ty;  and  indeed  some  portions  of  them  have  never 
been  sufficiently  reduced  by  a  long  course  of  corn 
and  tobacco,  to  yield  a  crop  of  wheat  that  will  not 
lodge  before  harvest.  Their  extraordinary  produc- 
tiveness is  no  doubt  chiefly  to  be  ascribecl  to  their 
alluvial  ibrmation,  combined  with  the  accumula- 
tion of  mineral  earths  which  they  have  received 
from  the  mountains  through  a  loni;  course  of  acres. 

The  whole  of  these  flats  is  believed  to  be  now 
under  culture  for  a  considerable  distance  above 
Richmond.  If  there  be  any  remains  of  the  origi- 
nal forest,  it  ia  not  within  my  knowledge ;  but  I 
have  a  distinct  recollection  oi  some  portions  of  it, 
before  it  had  been  despoiled  of  its  (fiory.  Such  syl- 
van magnificence  is  perhaps  no  where  to  be  seen 
in  Eastern  Virginia  at  this  day;  and  even  the  bot- 
toms of  the  Missouri  have  seldom  exhibited  spe- 
cimens of  more  towering  height  and  gigantic  pro- 
portions. 

T.  S.  P. 


From  Blftckwood's  "  World  we  Live  in." 
mAII^ROAOS  AND  STEAMBOATS. 

It  might  be  a  serious  speculation  to  inquire  into 
the  probable  effects  of  the  railroad  system  on  man- 
kind. Certainly  no  system  ever  became  so  popu- 
pular,  and  so  suddenly  and  so  widely  popular. 
France  has  begun  to  flinfir  out  those  gigantic  arms 
of  communication  over  her  noble  country.  Bel- 
gium exults  in  the  commencement  of  a  web  of 
raiJroad  in  which  it  expects  to  catch  all  the  stray 
doIlauiB  and  centimes  of  the  continent.  The  tran- 
sit from  Ostend  to  the  Rhino  will,  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two,  be  an  affair  of  a  couple  hours. 
Germany  is  shaking  off  the  sleep,  her  blacksmiths 
are  lighting  their  Hercynian  forges,  and  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Hartz  to  the  Tyrol,  huge  men 
with  antediluvian  visages  and  Cfycloppan  arms 
are  hammering  at  iron  wedges,  rail,  and  gear,  for 
"  fire  horses.''  Prussia  is  laying  down  railroads 
from  her  capita]  to  France,  to  Poland,  and  to  Aus- 
tria. The  puzzling  question  of  her  politicians  be- 
ingi  whether  she  thus  invites  invasion,  or  pro- 
poses defence.  But  politicians  are  blockheads  on 
matters  of  common  sense,  and  of  all  blockheads 
the  German  politician  is  the  most  profound,  head- 
strong and  hopeless.  The  merchant,  the  traveller, 
and  ths  tinker  know  better  things.  They  could 
tell  them,  that  the  roughest  of  royal  roughnders, 
was  never  able  to  whip  and  spur  either  French- 
man, Belgian,  Prussian,  or  Austrian  into  beilige- 
renqr,  more  than  fifty  years  out  of  every  hundred. 
But,  thanks  to  the  irrowing  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, they  never  will  be  able  to  do  this  again,  now 
that  the  world  are  beginning  to  discover  that  filty 
years  of  victory  are  not  worth  one  year  of  peace.  In 
short,  the  world  is  evidently  become  a  buying  and 


selling  world,  a  vast  spinning  and  weaving  com- 
munity, a  vast  aggregate  of  hands  and  heads, 
busy  about  the  main  chance,  and  much  more  in- 
clined to  eat,  drink,  and  be  happy,  than  to  bum 
each  other's  warehouses,  or  blow  out  each  other's 
brains.  That  war  will  never  cej  ►.eout  of  the  world, 
is  a  theorem  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  count- 
less mnjority  of  mankind  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  be  fools;  but  we  may  establish  another  theo- 
rem, that  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  make  war,  the 
less  likely  it  is  to  be  made.  The  more  mechani- 
cal dexterity,  personal  ingenuity,  and  natural  ex- 
pense that  IS  required  to  make  war,  the  more  will 
success  be  out  of  the  power  of  brute  force,  and 
(he  more  in  the  power  of  intellectual  superiority. 

Let  war  come  to  a  conflict  of  steam  engines 
and  all  the  barbarian  rabble  of  the  world,  Turks 
and  Tartars,  Arabs  and  Indians,  Africans  and 
Chinese,  must  obviously  be  out  of  the  question  at 
once.  They  may  massacre  each  other,  but  thejr 
must  fly  from  the  master  of  the  mechanics.  All 
the  half  barbarians,  Russian,  Greek,  Pole,  Swede 
and  Austrian,  must  make  the  attempt  only  to  be 
shattered,  and  Field  Marshal  Stephenson,  with 
his  squadron  of  fire  horse?,  galloping  at  a  rate  of 
eighty  miles  an  hour,  must  consume  their  battalia 
with  the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  Thus  England, 
instead  of  feeling  alarmed  at  the  sudden  passion 
of  foreij^ners  for  mechanicism,  should  rejoice  to  see 
the  passion  spreading,  should  encourage  them  to 
throw  all  their  powers  into  mechanical  rivalry, 
and  exult  in  every  railroad  that  shoots  its  serpent 
line  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  continent, 
and  hail  the  smoke  of  every  steam  engine  that 
trails  its  murky  line  along  tne  sky,  as  not  merely 
an  emblem,  but  an  instrument  of  their  own  supe- 
riority. Mechanicism,  the  great  power  of  art,  is 
as  exhaustlesp  as  any  of  the  great  powers  of  na- 
ture, tor  it  is  only  the  exhaustless  vigor  of  intellect 
combining  with  and  commanding  the  secrets  of 
nature. 

Ten  thousand  years  might  roll  on,  and  every 
year  see  a  new  advance  of  every  kingdom  of  Eu- 
rope in  invention,  and  England  keeping  ahead  of 
them  all,  and  like  one  of  her  own  engines,  show- 
ing her  speed  by  the  sparks  that  lighten  the  road 
behind.  The  steam  engine  in  its  effective  state, 
is  but  little  more  than  half  a  century  old,  for  its  in- 
vention, in  the  time  of  Charles  11.,  left  it  upwards 
of  a  century,  little  more  than  a  toy.  In  half  a  cen- 
tury more,  its  present  perlection  may  be  looked 
upon  as  little  else  than  that  of  an  ingenious  play- 
thing. It  is  scarcely  ten  years  since  the  steam- 
boat first  ventured  to  sea.  Thirty  years  ago,  the 
late  Lord  Stanhope,  was  laughed  at  by  all  Lon- 
don, for  his  attempt  to  swim  the  steamboat  from 
London  Bridge  to  Greenwich.  It  now  dashes  from 
the  lower  to  Constantinople;  or  shoots  down  the 
Red  Sea,  fights  the  moonshine  on  ifsown  ground; 
sweeps  to  Bombay,  Ceylon,  and  Bengal,  and  as- 
tonishes the  Mogul  and  the  Emperor  of  China, 
the  same  mominff,  with  the  month's  newspapers 
from  London.  The  railway,  in  its  present  power, 
is  not  ten  years  old,  yet  is  already  spreading,  not 
merely  over  Europe,  but  over  the  vast  savannahs 
of  the  New  World.  What  will  all  this  come  to 
in  the  next  filiy  years.  What  must  be  the  effect 
of  this  gigantic  stride  over  the  ways  of  this  world? 
What  the  miirhty  influence  of  that  mighty  commu- 
nication which,  even  in  its  feeblest  state,  has  been 
in  every  age,  the  grand  instrument  of  civilization? 
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Throw  down  the  smallest  barrier  to  become  more 
civiiized.  Open  the  close  shut  coast  ofChina  or  Ja- 
pan to  mankind,  and  from  that  hour  the  condition 
of  the  people  will  be  in  progress  of  improvement. 
The  barbarian  and  the  despot  bate  the  stranger. 
Yet  for  the  fullest  civilization,  freedom,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  which  earth  is  capable,  the  one  thing 
needful  is  the  fullest  intercourse  of  nation  with 
nation,  and  of  man  with  man. 

The  European  passion  for  the  railroad  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  singular,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  cheering  characteristics  of  the  age.  Like 
ail  instruments  of  national  power,  it  may  be  made 
an  instrument  of  evil.  It  may  give  additional 
strength  to  the  tyrannical,  and  accumulate  force 
against  the  weak,  pour  resistless  invasion  against 
the  unprepared,  and  smite  the  helpless  with  un- 
exampled rapidity  of  ruin,  fiut  its  faculties  are 
made  for  peace,  its  tendency  is  to  make  nations 
fbel  the  value  of  peace;  and  unless  some  other 
magnificent  intention  shall  come  to  supersede  its 
use,  and  obliterate  the  memory  of  its  services, 
we  cannot  suffer  ourselves  to  doubt  that  the  whole 
■ystem  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  adoption, 
with  such  ardor  throughout  Europe,  will  yet  be 
acknowledged  as  having  given  the  mightiest  pro- 
pulsion to  the  general  improvement  of  mankind. 


From  the  London  Mechanics*  Magazine. 
EAST    INDIA    CAOUTCHOUC. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  large  supply  of  this 
valuable  substance  might  be  procured  from  India, 
if  the  same  care  were  to  be  taken  in  gathering  it 
ai  in  South  America.  *^  The  London  Caoutchouc 
Company,"  impressed  with  this  idea,  accordingly 
sent  to  India  an  offer  of  a  premium  of  fifty  pounds 
for  the  first  hundred  weight  of  East  India  caout- 
chouc which  should  be  shipped  for  England.  When 
the  offer  arrived,  however,  it  was  somewhat  of 
the  latest,  the  great  demand  existing  at  home 
^r  the  article  had  been  previously  heard  of,  and 
large  quantities  were  already  on  shipboard;  com- 
pared to  which  the  "hundred  weight"  stipulated 
Tot  was  but  a  molehill  to  a  mountain!  The  whole 
afiJBur  forms  an  apt  illustration  of  the  doctrine  that, 
in  commerce,  the  force  of  self-interest  is  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  artificial  bounties. 


ORIOIIf   OF   COAL. 

Coal  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  antediljivian  timber  which  floated  in  the 
waters  of  the  deluge  until  several  mineral  strata 
had  been  formed;  others  conceive  it  to  be  antedi- 
luvian peat  boj^.  It  was  used  in  England  antenor 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  III;  for  that  monarch,  in 
1284,  renewed  a  charter  granted  by  his  father  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle,  by  which  they  were 
permitted  to  dig  coal  on  the  payment  of  £  100  per 
annum.  Coals  had  been  introduced  into  London 
before  1306,  for  in  that  year  the  use  of  them  as 
fuel  had  been  prohibited,  from  the  supposed  ten- 
dency of  their  smoke  to  corrupt  the  air.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  best 
coals  were  sold  in  London  at  the  rate  of  48.  Ic^. 
per  chaldron,  and  at  Newcastle  no  more  than  2$, 
6d.  for  the  same.  During  the  ensuing  century, 
however,  they  were  received  into  such  general 
use,  that  in  lo48,  on  the  scarcity  of  £oal  in  Lon- 


don, many  of  the  poor  were  said  to  have  died 
from  the  want  of  fuel.  The  whole  quantity  of 
coal  sent  into  London  on  an  average  of  lour  years, 
has  been  estimated  at  1,170,000  chaldrons  per  an- 
num. There  has  been  much  dispute  on  the  ori- 
gin of  coal,  but  Brogniart  has  given  the  following 
as  the  general  conclusions  of  naturalists: — 1.  That 
coal  was  formed  at  the  same  time  as,  or  afler  the 
existence  of,  organized  bodies.  2.  That  this  mine- 
ral when  first  formed  was  liquid,  and  in  a  great 
degree  of  purity.  3.  That  the  same  cause  which 
produces  this  substance  is  several  times  renewed 
in  the  same  places  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 4.  That  the  cause,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  nearly  the  same  over  all  the  earth,  since  the 
beds  of  coal  always  exhibit  nearly  the  same  phe- 
nomena m  their  structure  and  accidental  circum- 
stances. 6.  That  these  beds  have  not  been  de- 
posited by  any  violent  revolution,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  most  tranquil  manner ;  since  the  or- 
ganized bodies  that  are  found  in  them  are  often 
found  entire,  and  the  leaves  of  vegetables  impress- 
ed in  the  slate  which  covers  the  coals  are  hardly 
ever  bmised  or  otherwise  deranged. — Merthyr 
Chronicle. 


From  the  proceedings  of  the  seventh  nieetinff  of  the  British  As- 
sociation, for  the  advancement  of  Science. 

REMARKABLE    CLEARNESS    OF    THE  AIR  A 
PRECURSOR   OF  RAIN. 

Professor  Lloyd  said  that  the  distinctness  and 
vividness  with  which  distant  objects  were  seen 
in  some  states  of  the  atmosphere  was  quite  asto- 
nishing :  on  one  occasion  he  had  seen  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Dublin  the  Welsh  hills  from 
their  very  bases,  and  brought  so  near,  apparently, 
that  he  could  absolutely  see  the  larger  inequalities 
of  the  surface  upon  sides  of  the  mountains.  That 
the  atmosphere  was  at  the  time  very  much  loaded 
with  vapor  in  a  hiehlv  transparent  state,  was  ob- 
vious from  the  fact,  that  immediately  after  a  very 
heavy  fall  of  rain  took  place,  and  continued  for  a 
considerable  time.  Professor  Stevelly  wished  to 
confirm  what  had  fallen  from  Professor  Lloyd  and 
M.  de  la  Rive  by  stating  that  whenever  the 
Scotch  hills  appeared  with  peculiar  vividness  and 
distinctness,  from  the  Lough  of  Belfast,  the  fish- 
ermen always  looked  upon  it  as  a  sure  precursor 
of  heavy  rain  and  wind.  A  friend  had  informed 
him  that  on  one  occasion  he  had  noticed  this  ap- 
pearance while  standing  on  the  beach  at  Holly- 
wood, and  pointed  it  out  to  an  old  fisherman  ;  the 
old  man  immediately  gave  notice  to  all  his  friends 
to  whom  he  had  access,  who  instantly  set  about 
drawing  up  their  boats  and  placing  their  small 
craft  in  more  secure  places;  early  the  next  morn- 
ing a  violent  storm  came  on,  which  did  much  dam- 
age upon  the  coast,  to  those  who  had  not  been  si- 
milarly forewarned.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  ac 
counted  for  by  supposing  that  on  these  occasions 
the  intervening  air  became  actually  converted  into 
a  large  magnifying  lens. 


BEER. 


From  the  same. 


Mr.  Black  communicated  a  paper  *•  On  the  in- 
fluence of  Electricity  on  the  processes  of  Brew- 
ing." According  to  his  statements  a  thunder- 
storm not  only  checks  the  fermentation  of  worts, 
but  even  raises  the  gravity  of  the  saccharine  fluid , 
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and  developes  in  it  an  acid.  This  effect  is  wit- 
nessed principally  when  the  fermenting  tun  is  sunk 
in  moist  earth,  and  may  be  obviated  by  placin^r  it 
upon  baked  wooden  bearers,  resting  upon  dry  bricks 
or  wooden  piers,  so  as  to  effect  its  insulation. 
Mr.  filack  also  stated,  that  during  the  prevalence 
of  highly  electrified  clouds,  the  fabrication  of  cast 
iron  does  not  succeed  so  well  as  in  other  states  of 
the  atoaosphere. 

From  the  Quarteriy  Journal  of  Agriculture. 
BNAMSLLED  HARDWARE. 

This  admirable  substance  is  of  Grerman  inven- 
tion, and  has  only  of  late  years  been  introduced 
into  the  southern  part  of  this  country,  where  it  is 
itill  but  partially  known.  The  art  of  enamelling 
on  iron,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  accomplished  by  our 
manufactarers;  and  we  are  in  a  degree  disposed 
to  give  credence  to  the  assertion;  for  we  know  two 
instances  in  which  potters  have  given  their  opi- 
nions of  the  impracticability  of  its  accomplishment. 
During  a  visit  to  London  three  or  four  ^ears  since, 
our  attention  was  attracted  by  some  iron  sauce- 
pans and  frying  pans,  as  we  passed  the  shop  of 
an  ironmonger  at  the  comer  of  the  Old  Bailey,  on 
Ludgate  Uill,  which  appeared  as  if  they  were 
imedwitb  white  paper,  instead  of  being  tinned  in 
Ihe  osuai  way.  On  investigation,  we  found  them 
to  be  enamelled;  and,  by  inquiry,  learnt  the  fol- 
lowing particulars: — That  they  are  imported,  a 
ship-loaa  at  a  time,  from  Germany;  that  the 
manufacture  is  unknown  in  England;  that  they 
are  durable,  and  not  liable  to  injure. 

We  immediately  purchased  one;  and,  subse- 
quentiy^  several  others  of  different  sizes,  as  well 
as  a  frying  pan,  and  are  entirely  satisfied  with 
tkem  til.    We  will  enumerate  their  advantages, 
and  our  readers  will  thus  judge  for  themselves, 
whether  or  not  our  panegync  is  too  highly  colored, 
when  we  pronounce  them  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  cooking  utensils, — without  a  fault  I    They  are 
kept  clean  with  the  least  possible  trouble;  they 
never  crack  dr  craze,  and  they  perfectly  retain  the 
color  and  the  flavor  of  every  product  of  the  culina- 
ry art;  so  many  sad  accidents  have  resulted,  and 
are  still  occurring,  from  the  use  of  copper  sauce- 
pans, stew-pans,  &c.,  that  it  becomes  a  duty, 
with  every  writer  of  influence,  to  dissuade  the 
pobtic  from  the  use  of  them,  by  urging  the  delete- 
rious nature  of  copper  on  their  attention.    To  our 
readers,  we  are  well  aware,  this  information  will 
be  superfluous;  but  they  must  know,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  that  errors  remain  unrectifled, — abuses 
exist  unabated — faults  rest  unreproved — dangers 
lurk  and  threaten  uncared  for,  until  our  natural 
supineness  is  roused  by  an  actual  evil  overtaking 
OS,  which  roifitht  and  ought  to  have  been  prevent- 
ed from  existing.    When  too  late  to  avert  a  ca- 
lamity, we  wonder  at  our  apathy,  and  bewail  our 
culpable  remissness.    Gentlemen  are  out  of  the 
sphere  of  copper  stew-pans,  and  provided  they  find 
tneir  dinners  well  appointed,  care  nought  for  the 
kind  of  metal  in  which  they  are  cooked;  domestic 
matters  being  very  properly  consigned  to  the  lady 
of  die  establishment    But  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pens, that  ladies  dislike  to  interfere,  and  rely  upon 
the  sagacity  of  their  housekeepers,  who  also  de- 
pend upon  the  cleanliness  of  their  subordinate 
kitchen-maids;  and  thus  may  the  lives  of  a  whole 
hoQiehoUi  be  periled  by  the  ignorance  or  idleness 


of  this  denizen  of  the  scullery,  as  yet  un visited  by 
"divine  philosophy."    We  can  well  imagiiie,  that 
on  reaching  this  period  of  our  subject,  some  "lord 
of  a  wide  domain  "  looking  off  from  his  "  Quar- 
terly Journal,"  will  address  his  lady  with  this 
startling  question,  "  Are  there  any  copper  stew- 
pans  or  sauce- pane  in  the  kitchens,  my  lovel"  To 
which  she  will,  with  unfieigned  surprise,  reply, 
"Really,  my  dear,  I  not  know,  but  I  dare  say  Har- 
ris can  inform  you ;"  and  the  aflair  of  poison  in  a 
rag6ut  being  momentous,  the  housekeeper  would 
be  summoned,  and  be  in  turn  astonished  with  a 
similar  query.    Her  reply  of  "Yes,  at  least  a  do- 
zen," would  complete  the  incipient  dismay ;  and 
an  order  to  have  the  dangerous  utensils  abolished, 
with  the  reason  assigned,  would  infallibly  elicit  a 
decided  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  confidential 
servant,  that  "all  stews  must  be  made  in  copper, 
for  iron,  tinned,  would  impart  a  flavor;  that  pre- 
serves and  pickles  must  be  boiled  in  copper,  be- 
cause they  would  lose  all  color,  and  not  be  fit 
to  be  placed  on  table,  if  iron  was  to  be  substituted." 
This  imperative  "miis^"  would,  alas!  in  too 
many  cases,  decide  the  matter,  and  that  vile  per- 
nicious copper  still  bear  sway  in  the  kitchens.    In 
these  admirable  German  stew-pans,  however,  we 
have  a  succedaneum  of  unquestionable  capabili- 
ties, to  supersede  the  necessity  of  pleasing  our  eye 
at  the  risk  of  our  lives.    Every  species  of  cooking 
has  been  performed  in  our  own  utensils  for  several 
years,  and  to  far  greater  perfection  than  we  ever 
experienced,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the 
enamelled  hardware.    Independently  of  its  salu- 
brity, we  should  give  it  the  preference  over  every 
other;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  delicate  and  inno- 
cent nature  of  the  glaze,  which  resembles  that  of 
china,  all  color  and  flavor  are  preserved  in  their 
utmost  purity;  and  all  housewives  are  aware,  that 
these  are  desiderata  in  pickling  and  preserving. 

We  have  stated  that  this  ware  is  not  liable  to 
injure;  but  we  ought  to  have  placed  this  essential 
advantage  in  much  more  forcible  language.  The 
union  of  the  enamel  with  the  iron  is  so  intimate, 
they  are  so  entirely  amalgamated,  that  it  is  utter- 
ly impossible  to  efl'ect  a  separation;  and  we  have 
known,  that  in  the  attempt  several  iron  tools  have 
been  broken. 

If  we  knew  of  a  fault  in  them  we  would  gladly 
name  it,  not  only  as  a  guide  to  ourselves  m  our 
future  purchases,  but  because  our  readers  would, 
perhaps,  trust  rather  to  qualified  than  unqualified 
praise.  The  only  drawback  which  we  ever  found, 
was  in  their  weight,  which  was  greater  than 
those  made  in  England  of  the  same  size,  and  per- 
haps a  dissightliness  in  the  forms  compared  with 
those  of  our  own  manufacture;  but  both  of  these 
trifling  objections  have  recently  been  removed. 
We  confess  that  we  had  migivings  when  we 
made  up  our  mind  to  order  a  frying-pan,  that  the 
enamel  would  not  endure  the  very  great  heat  to 
which  that  kind  of  cooking  necessarily  subjects 
the  vehicle  in  which  it  is  performed;  but  we  are 
gratified  in  being  able  to  assert,  that  we  have  had 
one  in  fi*equent  use  for  some  months  past,  and  it  is 
as  while  and  uninjured  as  when  we  received  it 
first. 

We  should  rejoice  to  hear  that  our  manufac- 
turers intend  to  give  their  attention  to  this  useful 
and  beautifijl  art;  and  what  can  they  not  achieve 
with  that  industry,  perseverance,  science,  wealth,^ 
and  emulation,  for  which  they  are,  above  those  of 
dl  other  nations,  celebrated? 
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From  the  Gardeners'  Magazine. 

CONJECTURES  RESPECTING  THE  CAUSES 
WHICH  PRODUCE  DOUBLE  FLOWERS  IN 
plants;  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  RESULTS 
OF  SOME  EXPERIMENTS  MADE  WITH  A 
VIEW   TO    THE   SAME   OBJECT. 

By  James  Munro,  Forester  to  the  Marquess  of 
Northampton,  at   Castle  j^shhy,  Northampton- 
shire. 

or  the  various  phenomena  which  nature  exhi- 
bits in  her  economy  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  cause  which  produces  double  flowers,  and 
other  singular  varieties  of  plants,  is,  perhaps,  least 
understood  by  horticulturists.  Different  reasons 
have  been  assigned  for  the  presence  of  this  lusus 
natur(B  among  vegetables;  but,  when  even  these 
theories  have  been  subjected  to  a  practical  test, 
<}isappointmeut  has  Ibllowed. 

The  prevailing  opinion,  in  eariier  times,  rested 
on  the  theory  of  contact;  in  other  words,  that 
double-flowering  plants  were  a  result  from  single 
and  double  plants  of  the  same  kind  growing  near 
to  each  other;  an  erroneous  assumption,  that  dou- 
ble flowers  possess  impregnative  qualities.    Any 
person,  possessing  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
sexual  system  of  plants,^knows  that  double  flow- 
ers are  destitute  of  the  productive  organs;  conse- 
quently, no  seed  can  be  obtained  from  plants  of 
rthis  description:  they  are  anti-natural,  and  are  oc- 
casioned by  some  infringement  of  the  laws  which 
^regulate  the  vegetable  economy.    How,  then,  is 
it  possible  that  plants  thus  physically  incapaci- 
itated  for  self-reproduction,  by  seminal  process,  can 
influence  the  character  of  their  neighbors  by  the 
.mere  circumstance  of  proximity?     Besides,  the 
unalterable  relation  of  the  order  of  cause  and  ef- 
,fect  is  fatal  to  this  theory;  for,  if  the  agency  of 
double  flowers  is  required  to  alter  the  quality  of 
rsingle-flowering  plants  of  any  kind,  the  question 
arises.  By  what  means  did  such  flowers  come  to 
exist  at  first? 

Of  late  years,  it  has  been  stated  that  Dr.  Gra- 
;ham  of  Edinburgh  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  in 
order  to  have  double  stocks,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
BOW  and  rear  the  plants  upon  an  exceedingly  rich 
soil,  such  as  the  pulverised  material  of  old  hot- 
.beds,  &c  By  this  mode  of  treatment,  I  suppose 
^t  is  presumed  that  the  plants  shall  receive  such  a 
surfeit  of  alimentary  matter  as  will  cause  a  de- 
parture from  the  natural  way  by  which  their  va- 
rious or^ns  are  formed,  and  their  functions  regu- 
lated. The  high  authority  whence  this  theory 
was  said  to  emanate  secured  it  from  me  a  fair  trial; 
but  the  experiment  failed  completely.  My  after 
experience  points  out  a  cause  of  treatment  the  op- 
posite to  that  of  Dr.  Graham.  1  have  tbund  that, 
the  more  plants  intended  to  save  seed  from  are 
checked  m  their  luxuriance,  the  greater  is  the 
chance  of  success.  Every  florist  must  have  ob- 
«crved  that  all  the  stunted-growing  kinds  of  annu- 
al stock  are  more  productive  of  double  flowers 
than  are  the  rambling-growing  sorts;  and  that,  in 
both  cases,  the  proportion  of  doubles  is  greater 
from  seed  that  is  saved  in  an  exceedingly  dry  sea- 
Bon,  when  the  growth  is  less  luxuriant.  From 
this  and  other  circumstances  which  have  come 
under  my  notice,  I  think  there  are  grounds  for 
questioning  whether  the  agency  of  any  of  the 
albre-mentioned  theories  is  in  the  remotest  degree 


connected  with  the  producing  of  double  blossoms* 
The  longer  I  consider  this  subject,  the  less  I  feel 
disposed  tu  trust  in  the  eflicacy  either  of  the  theo- 
ry of  contact  or  of  alimentary  surfeit;  the  true 
cause,  I  think,  is  more  likely  to  be  detected  by  pro- 
periy  tracing  that  striking  analogy  which  subsists 
between  vegetable  and  animal  creation.  This 
analogy  is  stronger  than  is  generally  supposed; 
and,  therefore,  if  we  would  arrive  at  correct  con- 
clusions regarding  vegetable  physiology,  we  would 
do  well  to  keep  constantly  in  view  the  relative  po- 
sition which  the  subjects  under  consideration  may 
occupy  in  the  scale  of  creation.  Plants  are  depen- 
dent on  air  and  nutriment  as  well  as  animals:  they 
are  furnished  with  numerous  organs,  suited  almost 
to  an  animated  existence;  these  are  skin,  pores, 
glands,  hairs,  bristles,  flesh,  or  fibre:  they  have 
organs  for  respiration,  with  veins  and  arteries,  and 
a  circulating  fluid  traverses  the  whole.  This  fluid 
is  at  times  held  in  excess  by  some  trees;  when 
bleeding,  or  an  operation  eqmvalent  thereto,  may 
be  practised  with  propriety.  Ringing  the  bark  of 
fruit  trees,  and  shortening  their  roots  to  bring  them 
into  bearing,  are  here  alluded  to;  by  which  pro- 
cess, if  a  copious  discharge  is  not  etfected  visibly, 
still  a  determination  of  sap  to  the  head  is  prevent- 
ed: this  fluid  adds  annually  to  the  bulk  and  strength 
of  the  vegetable  structure;  which,  as  with  ani- 
mals, the  belter  it  is  fed,  the  better  it  flourishes. 
Nor  does  the  analogy  stop  here:  mutilations  may 
be  healed  or  replEiced;  wounds  and  bruises  may 
be  cured  by  applications  similar  to  those  remedies 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  fractures  of  the  animal 
frame.  Cancerous  substances  and  tumorous  ex- 
crescences may  be  excavated  fit>m  trees  as  from 
animals;  and  counter-irritations  are  successliilly 
employed  by  gardeners,  many  of  whom  well  know 
the  advantage  of  this  process  on  trees  technically 
termed  hide-bound.  Slitting  open  the  bark«  in 
such  cases,  produces  eflects  on  trees  similar  to 
that  of  the  blister  on  animals.  It  has  likewise 
been  affirmed  that  excreroentitious  matter  is  emit- 
ted from  the  roots;  and  scrofulous-looking  tumors, 
on  some  trees  at  least,  are  common. 

If  due  consideration  be  allowed  to  all  these 
close  resemblances  which  the  vegetable  creation 
bears  to  the  animal,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  thought 
extravagant  in  my  ideas,  if  I  endeavor  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  variation  by  tra- 
cing that  analogy  a  step  farther,  and  assign  to 
plants,  as  in  animals,  a  plurality  of  fluidal  sys- 
tems. In  animals,  the  diflerent  fluids  and  humors 
originate  in  one  common  source,  the  blood;  m 
plants,  each  system  seems  to  have  a  direct  com- 
munication with  the  elements,  and  in  their  opera- 
tions are  independent  of  each  other.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  manner  in  which  its  operations  are  con- 
ducted, that  there  is  one  grand  system  employed 
in  forming  the  bark,  leaves,  and  woody  fibre;  viz., 
the  albuminous  current:  it  is  also  apparent  that  a 
separate  system  exists  in  plants  for  the  perfecting 
oi'  the  fruit,  which  may  be  denominated  the  semi- 
nal fluid;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  tliese  sys- 
tems are  of  a  compound  nature,  each,  perhaps, 
furnished  with  organs  for  producing  the  properties 
of  color,  taste,  and  smell,  peculiar  to  each  divi- 
sion. If  the  progress  of  vegetation  is  watched 
closely,  we  find  that  every  tree,  according  to  its 
kind,  if  raised  in  the  natural  way  (that  is,  from 
the  seed),  has  its  whole  powers  directed  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wood,  bark,  and  leaves,  for  a  series 
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of  y^ars.  Twelve  years  commonly  elapse  before 
the  fruit-buds  appear  on  the  apple.  In  form  and 
mze,  these  buds  differ  so  widely  in  appearance 
from  the  buds  which  produce  tne  annual  spray, 
that  the  most  partial  observer  must  conclude  that 
they  cannot  be  the  work  of  one  and  the  same 
agent:  if  it  were  so,  the  fruit- buds,  of  course, 
would  be  contemporary  with  those  that  produce 
wood;  this  is  sometimes  the  case  with  grafled 
trees,  but  never  with  such  as  are  raised  from  the 
s^mI  If  one  universal  system  of  fluid  in  plants 
(a  servant  of  all- work)  is  contended  lor,  viz.  the 
albuminous  current,  how  are  we  to  account  for  its 
extremely  eccentric  nature?  To  suppose  that  it 
possesses  the  faculty  of  communicating  color, 
taste,  and  smelt  to  the  wood,  bark,  and  leaves,  of 
a  peculiar  descnption,  whilst  it  supplies  the  flower 
and  fruit  with  these  properties  of  a  totally  different 
description,  is  preposterous.  In  its  journey  through 
the  leaves,  the  albumous  fluid  must,  doubtless,  all 
undergo  the  same  process  of  elaboration;  conse- 
quently, must  possess  a  unity  of  character:  the 
whole  mass  must  be  applicable  to  one  purpose 
only,  either  for  the  creation  of  bark,  wood  and 
leaves,  or  of  flowers  and  fruit.  It  cannot  be  cre- 
dited, that  the  same  agent  that  gives  to  the  capsi- 
cum stem  and  leaves  the  green  color  and  insipid 
taste,  is  capable  of  communicating  the  inveterate 
acrimony  of  taste  to  the  seed,  and  high  color  to 
the  capsule.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  see  no  way 
of  overcoming  the  difliculty  of  accounting  for  the 
difference  of  color,  taste,  and  smell,  hela  respec- 
tively by  what  I  shall  here  designate  as  the  two 
grand  divisions  of  the  vegetable  structure,  except 
a  plurality  of  fluidal  systems  be  admitted.  In 
short,  the  fact  that  these  properties  can  be  affect- 
ed by  the  manner  in  which  a  plant  is  treated,  is 
conclusive:  color,  in  particular,  may  be  altered  by 
treatment,  without  interfering  with  any  ol'  the 
other  properties;  a  fact  clearly  demonstrative  of 
the  independent  action  of  the  different  systems. 

There  are  many  other  facts  which  might  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  interesting  subject;  and 
I  may  particularise  the  dahlia  as  constituting  a 
lucid  example.  Strictly  speaking,  the  dahlia  is 
not  a  double-flowering  plant;  stfll,  I  afHrm  that 
DO  plant  ever  introduced  into  our  British  gardens 
has  been  so  rapidly  improved.  Great  are  the 
changes  that  have  been  effected  in  the  color,  size, 
aodlorm  of  its  flowers;  still  the  stem  and  leaves 
have  kept  a  uniform  similarity,  differing  but  little 
in  appearance  since  the  day  of  its  introduction;  a 
fiict  cleariy  proving  that  one  of  the  grand  divi- 
aiona  of  tne  fluidal  systems  in  plants  may  be 
affected  by  foreign  influence,  without  detriment  to 
the  others.  The  improved  condition  of  the  dah- 
lia, in  regard  to  its  flowers,  I  do  not  consider  to  be 
a  coneeauence  either  of  contact  or  of  alimentary 
•orfoit;  out  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  treatment  in 
arcordanee  with  the  theory  herein  contended  for. 
Competitors  at  dahlia  exhibitions,  from  observa- 
tion, have  learned  the  propriety  of  preventing  an 
excessive  bloom  on  their  best  sorts,  seldom  per- 
mitting more  than  three  or  four  of  the  flowers  to 
expand.  By  this  means  the  sphere  of  the  seminal 
fluid  18  curtailed,  and  the  excess  thus  produced, 
aetmg  upon  a  concentrated  field  of  operation,  un- 
doubtedly causes  the  departure  of  the  progeny 
from  the  habit  of  the  parent:  whereas,  if  the 
whole  of  the  flowers  which  appear  upon  a  plant 
were  permitted  to  expand  succcseively^  the  semi- 


nal fluid  would  then  be  equally  distributed,  in  such 
proportion  to  each  seed  as  would  accomplish  the 
intentions  of  nature;  namely,  consentient  repro- 
duction. The  following  experiment,  performed 
by  me  some  years  smce,  is  so  strongly  corrobora- 
tive of  what  is  here  advanced,  that  1  cannot  resist 
giving  it  in  brief  detail. 

At  that  period,  I  had  a  quantity  of  sini^le  scar- 
let ten- week  stocks.  Impressed  with  the  belief 
that  my  theory  was  worth  a  trial,  I  selected  a 
number  of  the  plants;  and,  as  soon  as  I  observed 
five  or  six  seed- pods  fairly  formed  on  the  flower 
e^ike,  every  succeeding  flower  was  pinched  off*. 
I^  rom  the  seed  saved  in  this  manner  I  had  more 
than  four  hundred  doubles  on  one  small  bed. 
W  hether  this  success  was  in  consequence  of  my 
mode  of  treatment,  remains  to  be  proved  by  future 
experiments;  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
was;  and  that,  if  I  had  Ief\  fewer  seed-pods  on 
the  spikes,  the  proportion  of  double  plants  would 
have  been  still  greater. 

in  conclusion,  I  shall  instance  one  or  two  more 
facts  in  favor  of  this  theory,  which  are  acted  on  al- 
most every  day:  I  allude  to  thinning  of  grapes, 
peaches,  and  other  fruits;  a  process  whereby  the 
quality  of  fruit  is  much  improved,  while  the  woody 
part  of  the  plant  is  not  visibly  affected.  If  the  albu- 
minous current  were  alike  the  source  of  woody 
fibre  and  fruit,  any  operation  tending  to  produce 
immediate  improvement  on  the  one  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  observable  on  the  other:  this, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Again,  when  a  tree- 
shows  any  decided  determination  to  fruit  bearing,, 
little  or  no  spray-wood  is  made;  on  the  contrary, 
when  an  inclination  to  wood  is  exhibited,  fruit  is 
less  plentiful:  circumstances  cleariy  proving  that 
in  vegetables  there  do  exist  two  principles,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  opposed  to  each  other..  J  t  is  in 
consequence  of  the  contention  of  these  principles, 
that  practical  men  resort  to  ringing  of  the  bark, 
shortening  of  the  roots,  &c.,  as  remedies  bearing 
the  sanction  of  experience,  for  counteracting  any 
ascendency  which  the  one  may  have  obtained 
over  the  other.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  expe- 
rience which  I  have  had  of  the  working  of  this 
theory  has  determined  me  to  resume  my  experi- 
ments on  the  first  opportunity,  the  results  of  which 
shall  be  faithfully  communicated. 

Castle  Jshby,  Dec.  1837. 


From  Uie  Franklin  Farmer. 
HARVESTING  OF   CORN. 

To  ihe  Editor. — As  the  season  is  approaching 
in  which  the  farmers  will  commence  the  securing 
the  abundant  crop  of  com  with  which  a  bountifiil 
Providence  has  blessed  our  country,  it  may  be 
pertinent  to  the  occasion  to  offer  a  lew  remarks 
upon  the  best  mode  of  harvesting  the  crop. 

Our  Virginia  ancestors  and  those  who  think  it 
wise  to  plant  and  cultivate  and  ^ther  as  our  fa- 
thers have  done,  pursue  the  old  method;  about 
this  time  they  gather  the  blades  below  the  ears  of 
com — after  they  consider  the  corn  to  be  ripe,  they 
top  the  stalks  and  secure  all  of  the  fodder  in  stacks 
for  winter  use.  In  November  they  pull  the  corn 
and  remove  it  to  cribs,  where  it  is  husked  out 
at  leisure.    This  mode  is  rapidly  yielding  in  the 
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stock  diBtricts  to  that  first  introduced  among  the 
graziers  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac. 
The  farmers  in  the  northern  and  middle  districts 
of  Kentucky,  and  in  the  Scioto  valley  of  Ohio, 
have  generally  adopted  this  latter  mode;  which 
is  to  cut  the  stalks,  corn,  fodder  and  all,  and  place 
them  in  shocks  commonly  embracing  sixteen  hills 
square. 

I  have  seen  the  richest  crops  of  many  climates 
gathered,  and  there  is  no  operation  in  husbandry 
so  animating  as  that  of  cutting  corn  in  the  mode 
just  mentioned.    It  is  a  most  cheering  prospect  to 
see  twenty  acres  of  corn  pass  in  one  or  two  days 
to  a  condition  in  which  it  is  prepared  to  keep  in  the 
field  throughout  the  winter.    This  remark  is  pre- 
dicated particularly  upon  the  plan  of  riddling  the 
squares,  instead  of  cutting  the  whole  square  at 
once.    It  will  readily  occur  to  any  observing  mind, 
that  as  corn  does  not  ripen  with  precise  regular- 
ity,  if  the  entire  square  is  cut  out  at  once,  some 
of  the  corn  will  mould  and  sometimes  even  the 
at    fodder  will  be  affected,  if  the  cutting  shall  be  fol- 
lowed by  warm  or  wet  weather.    To  avoid  this 
contingency,  some  graziers  commence  with  the 
process  of  riddling,  that  is,  they  select  only  such 
part  of  the  sixteen  hills  square  as  may  be  ripe — 
go  through  the  field  in  this  way,  and  in  ten  days 
•  complete  the  cutting  of  the  square.    By  this  pro- 
'Cess  several  important  advantages  are  obtained — 
the  greatest  amount  of  fodder  is  secured,  con- 
tsistantly  with  the  paramount  object  of  saving  the 
com,  and  a  nucleus  for  the  shock  being  formed  by 
the  first  cutting  in  the  square,  the  shock  becomes 
-settled  and  stands  better  during  the  winter.    In 
the  rich  counties  of  Clarke  and  Bourbon,  they 
^sometimes  cut  half  of  the  square  on  one  side  and 
then  in  ten  days  finish  it.    Whilst  many  graziers 
in  Fayette,  Lincoln  and  Shelby,  prefer  the  process 
4of  riddling. 

in  the  course  of  October  and  November,  these 
shocks  are  shucked  out,  the  corn  placed  in  cribs 
and  two  of  the  shocks  placed  together,  or  one 
placed  upon  the  ground  and  two  others  put  around 
it. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  practical  farmers,  that  the 
practice  of  cutting  corn  in  this  mode  secures  the 
greatest  amount  of  com  and  fodder  with  the  least 
•expense,  and  is  decidedly  an  improvement  on  the 
old  Virginia  plan,  more  especially  when  applied 
ito  theieedincr  of  cattle  or  mules.  T. 


From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

ORGANIZATION   AND   FUNCTIONS  OP   ANIMALS 
ASU    VEGETABLES   COMPARED. 

It  is  a  very  important  preliminary  to  the  study 
for  which  I  would  gain  the  attention  of  practical 
men,  that  they  understand  the  nature  of  plants;  of 
those  organic  creatures  whose  disecises  they  would 
obviate;  for  an  ignorance  of,  or  an  inattention  to 
this,  is  one  of  the  causes  that  so  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  branch  of  natural  philosophy. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  and  important  for  them 
to  understand  fully  that  this  part  of  the  creation, 
the  very  grass  they  trample  upon,  is  so  highly  or- 
ganized, so  exhibiting  intimations  of  the  functions 
more  highly  develop^  m  the  superior  animals, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  point  out  where  animal 


life  terminates,  and  where  vegetable  life  begins: 
the  zoophyte  connects  the  two  kingdoms.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary,  I  think,  for  this  to  be  under- 
stood and  felt  by  those  who  enter  upon  the  inves- 
tigation of  vegetable  diseases,  because  I  have  a 
strong  opinion  that  these  in  many,  very  many  in- 
stances, are  caused  by  the  plants  which  they  in- 
fect being  treated  as  if  they  were  totally  insensible, 
inorganic  matters,  scarcely  more  susceptible  of  in- 
jury at  some  periods  of  their  growth  than  the  soil 
from  whence  they  partly  derive  their  sustenance. 

To  determine  the  question  whether  plants  pos- 
sess a  degree  of  sensation,  is  not  so  easy  as  many 
persons  may  believe.  "It  is  as  difficult,"  says  Mr, 
Tupper,  who  has  written  ably  upon  the  subject, 
"to  ascertain  the  nature  of  vegetable  existence,  as 
to  determine  what  constitutes  the  living  principle 
in  animals."  Darwin,  by  the  aid  of  imaginary 
beings  similar  to  the  Dryads  and  Harmadryads  of 
the  classic  mythology,  has  raised  plants  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  order  of  nature  superior  to  that  ta 
which  animals  are  entitled.  Other  philosophers, 
taking  a  totally  antagonist  opinion,  estimate  vege- 
tables as  bodies,  only  somewhat  nwre  organized 
than  crystals,  but  like  these  entirely  and  exclusive- 
ly subject  to  chemical  and  mechanical  changes. 

The  above  opinions  are  equally  erroneous,  as- 
will  appear  from  the  facts  arranged  m  the  follow- 
ing pages.  It  might  easily  be  made  to  appear 
that  the  gradation  from  reason  to  instinct,  from  in- 
stinct to  inanimation,  is  as  gradual  as  the  transitions 
of  light  from  the  noon-tide  to  the  midnight  of  a 
summer^s  day;  but  this  essay  must  be  confined  to 
that  section  of  creation  that  com. tk^occs  from  the* 
close  of  the  animal  classes  in  the  zoophyte,  and 
terminates  where  inorganic  matter  commences  in^ 
the  crystal;  and  its  details  must  be  specially  dirext> 
ed  to  demonstrate  how  closely  it  approaches,  how 
indistinctly  it  is  divided  from  the  foFmer. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  comparative  composi- 
tion of  animals  and  plants  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
searches of  chemists.  Their  constituents  are  iden- 
tical: carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sul- 
phur, phosphorus;  acids,  alkalies,  earths,  and  me- 
tals, are  the  common  components  of  both.  Ni- 
trogen has  been  considered  by  some  chemists  as 
the  constituent,  marking  by  its  presence  animal 
from  vegetable  matters,  but  the  distinction  fails  in 
as  much  as  that  from  some  aniroaf  matters  it  i« 
absent;  whilst  in  the  gluten  of  plants,  a  chief  con- 
stituent of  wheat,  and  in  the  whole  frame  of  the 
tobacco,  it  is  present. 

If  we  follow  the  above  chemical  bodies  through 
their  combinations,  we  shall  find  that  these  in  ani- 
mals and  plants  are  closely  similar;  and  in  both 
are  equally  numerous  and  intricate. 

Of  the  acids  there  are  contained  in 


Animals. 

1.  Sulphuric, 

2.  Phosphoric, 

3.  Muriatic, 

4.  Carbonic, 

5.  Benzoic, 

6.  Oxalic, 

7.  Acetic, 

8.  Malic, 


Vegetables, 

1.  Sulphuric, 

2.  Phosphoric, 

3.  Muriatic, 

4.  Carbonic, 

5.  Benzoic, 

6.  Oxalic, 

7.  Acetic, 

8.  Malic, 


and  others  equally  numerous  in  each,  but  not 
common  to  both.  Of  the  earths  and  alkalies,  lime, 
magnesia,  silica,  soda,  and  potass,  are  found  in 
each  class.  Of  the  metals,  iron  and  manganese 
are  their  conjoint  constituents. 
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If  we  follow  the  two  classes  through  their  more 
compound  constitoents,  we  will  find  the  analogy  still 
holds:  they  contain  common  sugar,  mucus,  jellv, 
coloring,  and  other  pnnciples,  gluten.*  fibrin,  oils, 
resinB,  and  extractives.  The  functions  of  animals 
end  plants  are  similarly  closely  analogous. 

Animals  take  in  their  food  by  the  agency  of  the 
mouth,  and  prepare  it  for  digestion  by  various  de- 
grees of  mastication,  or  attrition,  as  in  the  gizzard 
of  birds.  In  this  they  dirterfrom  plants,  but  these 
have  this  compensation,  they  imbibe  their  food  in 
a  liquid  form,  and  consequently  in  a  state  of  the 
finest  possible  division.  Animal  and  vegetable 
remains  are  their  common  food,  plants  having 
this  superiority  over  animals,  that,  as  they  only 
absorb  the  Foluble  and  finer  parts,  they  are  not 
obliged  to  throw  off  the  grosser  constituents  which 
appear  in  the  excrement  of  animals.t  In  the  ani- 
mal stomach  the  food  undergoes  an  extensive 
change,  being  reduced  to  a  pulp  of  greater  specific 
gravity,  and  being  altered  entirely  both  in  taste 
and  smell.  In  the  lymphatics  of  plants,  which 
may  be  considered  their  primary  organ  of  diges- 
lion,  their  food,  or  lymph,  undergoes  a  change 
precisely  similar;  its  color  and  flavor  are  altered, 
and  its  specific  gravity  increased. 

From  the  stomach,  the  animaPs  food  passes  in- 
to the  intestines,  is  there  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  bile,  and  converted  into  chyle,  the  nutritive 
part,  and  excrementitious  matter.  In  their  pas- 
sage through  the  intestines,  the  chyle  is  absorbed 
bv  the  lacteal  vessels,  and  is  conveyed  into  the 
Wood;  by  the  heart,  the  mingled  fluids  are  pro- 
pelled into  the  lungs,  to  be  there  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  air.  The  vital  fluid  there  changes 
its  pi»rple  hue  for  a  florid  red,  loses  a  portion  of  its 
watery  particles  and  carbon ;  the  latter  combinmor 
with  ihe  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  in  the 
longs,  and  being  breathed  forth  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  As  plants  in  their  food  take  in 
no  ^oss,  unnecessary  ingredients,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  process  like  the  biliary  operation  of  diges- 
lioo  is  required.  The  lymph,  or  sap,  proceeding 
at  once  along  the  branches,  is  poured  into  the 
leaves,  the  very  lungs  of  plants.  There,  as  in  the 
blood,  its  color  is  changed,  oxygen  is  emitted  fnm 
it  during  the  light  hours  of  the  day;  but  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  thrown  ofl  during  the  night,  and  at  all 
periods  a  considerable  quantify  of  water. 

From  the  lungs,  by  the  asrency  of  the  heart, 
ihe  blood  is  propelled  through  the  arteries  over 
the  whole  animal  system,  supplying  nourishment 
and  warmth  to  all  the  pans,  and  where,  by  these 
abstractions,  it  is  again  converted  into  purple  or 
venous  blood,  it  is  returned  by  the  veins  to  under- 
go the  changes  that  were  described  as  being  ef- 
fected by  the  lungs.       ^ 

The  sap,  af)er  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  air 
io  the  leaves,  is  returned  by  another  set  of  vessels 
•icuated  in  the  bark,  ministering  to  the  growth 
and  support  of  the  whole  plant. 

Such  is  the  close  assimilarity  in  the  digestive 
•od  circulatory  processes  of  the  two  classes;  an  as- 
itroilarity  which  obtains  in  all  the  other  functions 
enjoyed  by  them  in  common.    In  respiration,  the 

*  The  gluten  of  plants  is  the  albumen  of  aaimals. 

t  Is  not  the  excretion  from  the  roots  of  plants,  as 
proved  to  exist  by  M.  De  Candolle,  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  tbe  excrementitious  matter  of  animals?~£rr 
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air  inhaled  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils  pro- 
ceeds immediately  to  the  lungs  and  acts  upon  the 
blood;  in  plants,  when  it  is  inhaled  by  their  leaves, 
it  operates  instantaneously  upon  the  sap.  The 
changes  that  lake  place  have  just  been  imperfect- 
ly noticed;  but  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere,  is  the  gas  essential  to  the 
existence  of  animals;  but  it  is  its  carbonic  acid 
that  is  neariy  as  important  to  vegetables.  They 
may  be  considered  the  vital  airsof  thelwoclassea. 
If  animals  are  placed  in  a  situation  where  they  in- 
hale pure  oxygen,  their  functions  are  highly  and 
rapidly  increased;  but  it  is  an  exhilaration  which 
would  soon  terminate  in  exhaustion  and  death,  if 
breathed  by  them  for  any  extended  period.  So 
plants  will  flourish  in  an  atmosphere  containing 
^th  of  carbonic  acid,  but  if  it  much  exceeds  this 
pi*oportion,  they  are  rapidly  destroyed.  During 
sleep,  animals  expire  less  carbonic  acid  than  dur- 
ino  their  waking  hours;  so  plants  emit  little  or  no 
oxygen  during  the  night. 

Afler  an  animal  has  enioyed  the  regular  course 
of  its  functions  for  a  period  var>Mngin  its  duration, 
the  time  at  length  arrives  when  decay  commences. 
The  wasted,  enfeebled,  and  relaxed  form  gradual- 
ly declines,  until  death  finally  closes  all  activity. 
The  body  then  becomes  contracted  and  rigid;  the 
skin  exchanges  the  ruddy  tinge  of  health  for 
death's  pallid  hue.  Decomposition  speedily  en- 
sues, with  all  its  offensive  phenomena;  and  finally 
the  only  permanent  remains  are  the  skeleton  and 
a  small  amount  of  earthy  matter.  The  same  cha- 
racteristics attend  the  last  period  of  vegetable  ex- 
istence. Plants  may  flourish  only  for  one  season, 
or  their  lives  may  be  extended  through  centuries 
of  years,  yet  decay  eventually  comes  over  them; 
becoming  more  and  more  stunted,  weak,  pallid, 
and  ragjjed,  they  eventually  cease  to  live,  become 
contracted  and  rigid,  and  pass  through  the  same 
phases  of  putrefaction  that  are  exhibited  by  the 
animal  carcass.  In  both  there  was  a  time  when 
warmth  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  were  the 
sources  of  vigor,  they  now  become  the  agents  of 
destruction;  they  wtre  once  able  to  resist  and  to 
overcome  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  they  now 
are  destroyed  by  their  attacks.  What  causes  this 
most  striking  chance?  What  antiseptic  agent 
have  they  losf?  There  can  be  but  one  reply.  It 
was  their  vitality.  Now,  let  us  examine  how  the 
vitality  of  plants  in  other  respects  resembles  the 
vitaHly  of  animals,  and  1  will  confine  this  exami- 
nation to  two  or  three  points. 

Plants  are  excitable.  Light  acts  upon  them  as 
a  stimulus.  Every  body  must  have  observed 
that  plants  bend  towards  the  direction  from 
whence  its  brightest  influence  proceeds.  M.  Bon- 
net, the  French  botanist,  demonstrated  this  in 
some  very  satisfactory  experhnents,  by  which  he 
showed  that  plants  grown  in  a  dark  cellar,  all  ex- 
tended themselves  towards  a  small  orifice  admit- 
ting a  few  rays  of  light.  Every  flower  almost 
has  a  particular  degree  of  light  requisite  for  its  full 
expansion.  The  blossoms  ol  the  pea,  and  of  other 
papilionaceous  plants,  spread  out  their  wings  in 
fine  weather,  to  admit  the  solar  rays,  and  again 
close  them  at  the  approach  of  night.  Plants  re- 
quiring a  powerful  stimulus,  do  not  expand  their 
ftoweis  until  noon,  whilst  some  would  be  destroy- 
ed if  compelled  to  open  in  the  meridian  sun, — the 
night-blooming  Cereus  unfolds  its  flowers  only  at 
night.    Heai  also  acts  as  a  stimulus  upon  planii. 
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M.  Duhamel  observed,  that  during  moderately 
fine  weather  the  footstalk  ofa  leaf  of  the  sensitive 
plant  (mimosa  pudica)  stood  in  the  morning  at  an 
angle  with  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  100® ;  at 
noon  the  angle  had  increased  to  112'',  but  at  night 
had  fallen  to  90^.  If  a  leaflet  of  this  plant  be  but 
slightly  touched,  it  immediately  shrinks  away;  and 
the  impulse  being  communicated,  each  pair  of 
leaflets  on  the  branch  collapse  in  succession ;  and 
if  the  impulse  be  strong,  the  very  branch  itself 
will  sink  aown  by  the  side  of  the  stem.  If  an  in- 
sect alight  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  Venus's 
fly-trap,  (dionaamwcitmla^)  its  sides  spasmodi- 
cally approach  each  other,  and  crush  to  death  the 
intruder.  If  the  inner  side,  near  the  base,  of  any 
one  of  the  anthers  of  the  barberry,  (berberis  vul- 
garis^ be  gently  touched,  as  with  a  bristle  or  fea- 
ther, It  instantly  springs  forward  and  strikes  against 
the  stigma,  but  the  strongest  indication,  says 
Mr.  Keith,  of  the  existence  of  a  species'  of  sensi- 
tive principle  in  a  plant,  is,  perhaps,  that  which  is 
exhibited  by  the  hedysarum  gyrans.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  India,  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Gan- 
^s.  Its  leaves  are  temate,  the  middle  leaflet  be- 
ing larger  than  the  lateral  ones.  All  of  them  are 
in  constant  vibratory  motion;  sometimes  equably, 
at  other  times  abruptiv,  but  without  any  unison  m 
the  movements.  If  their  motion  be  prevented,  by 
grasping  them  in  the  hand,  they  renew  it  more 
vigorously  when  the  confinement  is  removed,  but 
by  degrees  subside  to  their  natural  rapidity  of  mo- 
tion. This  motion  does  not  depend  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  any  external  stimulus,  for  it^continues 
throughout  the  night  as  well  as  the  day.  It  is 
most  active  during  a  warm  fine  daV)  the  leaves 
then  having  an  additional  tremulous  motion. 
(Keith's  System  of  Physiological  Botany,  ii.  464.) 

Instinct  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  plants, 
from  the  following  phenomena.  Some  of  them 
close  their  flowers  invariably  when  rain  is  ap- 
proaching. Others  have  an  unalterable  direction 
assumed  by  them  when  climbing.  No  force  can 
make  one  twist  round  a  pole  from  left  to  right,  if 
its  natural  direction  be  from  right  to  lelh  If  a  gar- 
den pot  be  divided  by  a  vertical  partition,  and  one- 
half  filled  with  a  poor  steril  earth,  and  the  other 
moiety  filled  with  a  rich  fertile  soil,  a  geranium  or 
other  plant  placed  in  this  pot,  with  some  of  its 
roots  over  the  steril  soil,  and  the  rest  of  the  roots 
over  the  fertile  soil,  those  over  the  first  named  por- 
tion  will  gradually  change  their  direction  until 
they  can  also  get  into  the  richer  pasturage.  In- 
stances have  been  known  of  the  roots  of  trees 
piercing  and  destroying  walls  in  their  efforts  to  at- 
tain a  more  preferable  soil  than  that  in  which 
they  were  planted.  M.  Saussure  relates,  that  he 
placed  some  plants  of  polygonum  persicaria  and 
hidens  cannabina,  in  water  containing  acetate  of 
lime  in  solution.  These  plants  then  imbibed  with 
the  water  a  portion  of  this  salt;  but  when  they 
had  the  opportunity  of  selection  given  them,  by 
dissolving  in  the  water  some  common  salt,  glau* 
ber  salt,  and  acetate  of  lime,  they  absorbed  the 
two  first  named,  but  rejected  the  latter  entirely. 
(Saussure's  Rscherches,  247-261.) 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  without  arguing  that 
they  demonstrate  sensation  to  exist  in  plants  as 
acute  as  that  poMessed  by  the  higher  or  more 
perfect  classes  of  animals,  yet  they  certainly  are 
satisfactory  evidence  that  planti*  probably  are 
neariy  as  sentient  as  the  zoophyte^  or  even  as 


the  poljTpus  and  the  hirudo, — animals  that  may 
be  cut  into  pieces,  and  each  section  become  a  per- 
fect individual, — animals  whose  heads  may  be 
taken  off*  and  graAed  upon  other  bodies, — animals 
that  may  be  turned  with  their  outsides  inwards^ 
and  yet  without  any  apparent  inconvenience.    If 
plants  be  endowed  with  sensation  of  the  most  li- 
mited degree,  it  explains  the  cause,  throws  light 
upon  the  prevention  of  many  diseases  that  anect 
those  which  are  the  object  of  cultivation,  warns 
the  tiller  of  the  soils  from  the  late  performance  of 
many  of  his  operations,  and  teaches  him  general- 
ly to  be  less  violent  in  his  field  practice.    Ira  grape 
vine  be  pruned  too  late  in  tlie  spring,  the  bleedingi 
or  effusion  of  sap,  has  been  known  to  be  so  vio- 
lent, that  the  tree  has  died  from  absolute  exhaus'* 
tion.    Stone  fruits,  if  severely  wounded,  are  fre^' 
quently  destroyed  by  the  inroads  ofa  disease  re- 
sembling in  all  its  characteristics  the  cancerous  af- 
fections of  animals;  and  I  have  known  a  whole 
crop  of  wheat  affected  with  a  swelling  of  the  stem 
or  culm,  evidently  caused  by  an  extravasation  of 
the  sap  from  its  ruptured  internal  vessels,  owing 
to  the  roller  being  passed  over  the  crop  when  ofa 
growth  somewhat  too  forward. 


Prom  the  proceeding!  of  the  ■evenifa  meetlnff  of  tiie  BritMi  A*- 
Bodation,  for  the  advaocement  of  Science. 

CATASTROPHID  IN  A   MINB. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  reque-sted  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  an  account,  which  he  was  about  to 
submit,  of  the  late  unfortunate  accident  at  tha 
Workington  Colleries.  He  pointed  out,  on  the 
geological  map,  the  rocks  which  occur  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  stated  some  of  the  phenome- 
na  ot  the  stratification  of  the  coal  measures, 
which  are  there  very  much  disturbed.  There  m 
an  anticlinal  line,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  which 
the  strata  dip  differently,  so  that,  in  one  place, 
very  important  beds  of  coal  crop  out  under  the  sea. 
Working,  quite  submarine,  have  accordingly 
been  carried  on  for  some  time:  in  the  Isal>ella  pit, 
a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  fathoms 
under  h^h  water  has  been  reached.  A  culpable 
want  of  caution  has  been  shown  by  the  mana- 
gers of  late,  as  they  have  catised  the  workings  to 
reach  too  near  the  sea— even  within  fourteen  fa- 
thoms of  it;  and  the  pillars  and  roof  of  the  older 
works  had  been  taken  away,  by  which  the  danger 
was  greatly  increased.  There  had  been  repeated 
warning  from  the  shrinking  of  the  ground,  aod 
from  an  old  work  having  become  filled  with  water; 
also  in  the  new  workings— although  the  pumping 
brought  up  one  thousand  gallons  per  minute,  the 
miners  were  in  such  danger  of  being  drowned, 
that  several  led  the  employment.  In  the  laUer 
end  of  July,  the  sea  at  length  broke  in,  filKng  the 
mine  in  all  its  parts,  in  little  more  than  two  hours, 
and  destroying  twenty  miles  of  railway.  On  one 
side  of  the  Camperdown  Dike,  which  rangee 
through  the  mine,  not  a  soul  was  saved;  but  seve- 
ral escaped  from  other  parts,  and  one  individual, 
an  Irishman,  called  Brennagh,  had  not  only  a  re- 
markable escape  himself,  but  saved  three  others 
by  his  intrepidhy.  Professor  Sedgwick  related  to 
the  Section  this  man's  story,  whicn  was  so  singu- 
lar and  told  with  such  a  mixture  of  the  serious 
and  ludicrous— oflen  in  the  language  of  the  maa 
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kioMelf— that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  to  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  audi- 
ence. A  remarkable  fact  in  the  escape  of  one  of 
the  iodiiriduals  rescued  by  firennagh  was,  that  he 
was  actuaJly  blown  up  the  last  open  shaA  of  the 
nine  by  the  enormous  force  of  the  air,  the  noise 
of  which  was  heard  at  a  considerable  distance  in 
the  eountry.  The  first  notice  to  firennagh  of  the 
accident,  was  an  unusual  undulation  of  air  m  the 
galleries,  which  made  him  suspect  that  all  was  not 
right,  and  he  took  the  precaution  of  moving  near 
to  an  air  passage  in  the  dike,  which  he  had  been 
perraitted  to  use :  he  was  thus  enabled  to  save 
binMelf  and  his  companions.  At  the  su^rgestion 
of  file  professor,  a  subscription  was  made  in  the 
Section  fbrBrennagh,  which  amounted  to  £34. 


From  the  mdhc 
PLAHT8  OROWIirO  tTHDER  OLAB8. 

In  April  last,  Dr.  Daubeny  introduced  into  glo- 
bular glass  vessels,  their  aperture  beinff  covered 
with  bladders,  three  several  sets  of  pmnts.  in 
the  first  were  f  edum,  lobeliOj  ^c, ;  in  the  second, 
frimuiOf  alchemiUa,  ifc;  in  the  third,  amuria^  sem- 
permvum^  ^c  At  the  end  of  ten  davs  the  plants 
were  healthy,  and  had  grown.  The  air  in  the 
jan  was  examined,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
fifrt  had  lour  per  cent,  more  oxygen  than  the  at- 
mosphere, the  second  also  four  per  cent  more, 
and  the  third  one  per  cent.  more.  This  was  the 
result  of  examination  during  the  day,  but  at  night 
the  excess  of  oxygen  had  disappeared.  On  the 
eleventh  day,  the  first  jar  contained  two  per  cent., 
the  second  and  third,  one  per  cent  excess  of  oxy- 
gen. At  night  there  was  less  oxygen  than  in  the 
atflMMphere.  On  the  20th  of  June,  the  following 
results  were  obtained  :  in  the  first  jar,  tw6  and  a 
half  per  cent,  in  the  second  jar,  three  and  a  quar- 
ter per  cent,  and  in  the  third  jar,  four  per  cent. 
less  oxygen  than  in  atmospheric  air.  Some 
experiments  were  then  made  to  determine  the 
rate  of  success  of  air  to  the  plants  through  the 
bladder,  and  it  was  found  that  when  the  jars  were 
filled  with  oxygen,  the  average  rate  at  which  it 
escaped  till  the  internal  air  was  like  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  was  eleven  per  cent  daily. 

Prolessor  lindley  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Want  on  the  same  subject.  The  professor  ob- 
served, that  Mr.  Ward,  of  Weliclose  Square, 
London,  had  made  many  experiments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  keeping  plants  in  un ventilated  vessels,  and 
was  the  original  proposer  of  the  plan  for  preserv- 
ing plants  in  this  manner.  The  discovery  of  their 
bemg  able  to  be  thus  preserved,  was  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  as  it  enabled  us  to  bring  plants 
from  foreign  climates,  that  could  in  no  other  way 
be  ii«trodii^ed  into  this  country.  The  paper  com- 
laenced  "  consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow.  *' 
The  attention  of  the  author  was  first  directed  to 
this  point  hy  accident.  He  had  placed  under  an  in- 
verted jar,  a  chrysalis,  and  on  lookinff  at  it  some 
ttane  after,  he  found  a  fern  and  a  blade  or  two  of 
gsBss  had  grown  under  the  jar,  the  sides  of  which 
appeared  to  be  covered  with  moisture.  Taking 
the  hint,  he  introduced  some  plants  of  hymeno- 
ph3rilaai  under  a  jar,  which  grew  and  flourished 
u  this  sitnatKMi.    The  Messre.  Loddige  then  en- 


abled him  to  perform  some  experiments  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  plants  were  enclosed  in  dass  cases, 
or  small  green-houses,  made  tight  with  paint  and 
putty,  but,  of  course,  not  hermetically  sealed,  and 
were  watered  once  in  five  or  six  weeks.  From 
his  experiments,  the  author  came  to  the  following 
conclusions :  First,  that  confining  the  air  secured 
a  more  equable  temperature  for  plants,  as  its  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  by  chan^  of  external 
temperature,  by  its  relation  to  heat  m  those  states, 
prevented  any  groat  or  sudden  change.  This  was 
remarkably  exemplified  in  some  plants  that  were 
brouffht  from  India,  which  wero  in  the  course- 
of  throe  months  successively  exposed  to  20^, 
120°,  and  40<^  of  Fahrenheit  The  enclosed 
plants  were  very  firequentJy  found  surrounded  by 
a  temperature  higher  than  the  external  atmo- 
sphere. Secondly,  that  vascular  plants  required  to 
be  grown  in  a  greater  quantity  of  air  than  cellular. 
Thirdly,  that  the  light  must  be  freelv  admitted. 
Fourthly,  that  the  enclosed  air  must  be  kept  hu- 
mid. This  can  be  done  by  occasional  watering, 
provided  any  means  of  escape  for  the  water  is  al- 
lowed, but  is  not  necessary  where  the  water  has 
no  means  of  escape,  firesides  the  advantage  of  ena- 
bling us  to  bring  plants  from  abroad,  it  would  also 
furnish  to  the  pnysiolo^cal  botanist  the  means  of 
observing  those  operations  of  nature  in  his  study, 
for  which,  before,  he  had  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  forest  and  the  plain.  As  an  instance,  the  au- 
thor had  been  enabled  to  observe  the  rapid  growth 
of  &  phdUus  fatidus,  by  merely  devoting  to  it  a 
few  hours  of  the  night  The  writer  concluded  by 
suggesting  that  this  mode  of  preserving  tropical 
productions  might  be  extended  from  the  vegetable 
to  the  animal  kingdom. 

Professor  Lindley  also  read  a  letter  from  the 
Messrs.  Loddi^re  to  Mr.  Ward,  stating  that  in 
every  case  in  which  his  instroctions  had  been  at- 
tended to,  foreign  plants  had  arrived  in  a  state  of 
safety. 

The  Rev.  J.  Yates  read  a  paper  on  the  same 
subject  Wishing,  he  observed,  to  make  an  ex- 
periment, on  a  large  scale,  which  might  be  exhi- 
bited at  the  meeting  of  the  firitish  Associa- 
tion in  Liverpool,  a  green-house,  nine  feet  by  eigh- 
teen in  dimensions,  and  with  a  southern  aspect, 
had  been  erected  in  the  yard  of  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, in  Mount-Street  It  was  stocked  with  fo- 
reign plants,  of  all  kinds,  to  the  number  of  about 
eighty  species.  A  list  of  the  plants,  and  obser- 
vations on  their  condition  and  progress,  accom- 
panied the  report.  The  general  result  of  the  ex- 
riment  was,  that  the  plants  had  flourished  perfect- 
ly well,  being  in  a  vigorous  and  healthy  state, 
without  any  extraordinary  growth.  Many  of 
them  had  flowered,  and  canna  and  some  ferns 
had  ripened  seed.  The  green-house  had  no  flue,' 
and  no  provision  for  any  artificial  hent  It  was 
judged  best  to  cofistruct  it  without  a  flue,  both  as 
least  expensive,  and  for  the  purpose  of  tryinif,  by 
a  ^ir  experiment,  to  what  extent  plants  might  in 
this  state  be  kept  alive,  even  during  the  severity 
of  winter,  which  would  certainly  die  if  fresh  air 
were  more  freelv  admitted.  It  was  also  to  be  ob- 
served, that  nothing  had  been  done  to  prevent  the 
water  from  escaping  through  the  yellow  sand- 
stone rock,  on  which  the  green-house  was  erected, 
and  hence  it  had  been  necessary  to  give  the  plants 
occasionally  a  fresh  supply  of  water.  Mr.  Yates 
further  stated,  that  he  had  also  grown  plants  un- 
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der  glass  in  London,  where  no  plant  could  be 
made  to  flourish  without  such  a  protection.    Near- 
ly a  year  ago  he  planted  lycopodium  denticiUatum 
in  a  chemical  prepardtion  glass,  with  a  ground 
stopper.    During  that  time  the  bottle  has  never 
been  opened;  yet  the  lycopodium  continues  per- 
fectly healthy,  and  has  grown  very  much,  al- 
though, for  want  of  space,  the  form  of  the  plant 
is  distorted.    Seeds  which  happened  to  be  in  the 
soil  have  germinated,  and  marchantia  has  grown 
of  itself  within  the   glass.    He  also  obtained  a 
a  hollow  glass  globe  of  eicfhieen  inches  diameter, 
and  with  an  aperture  sufficient  to  admit  the  hand 
for  planting  the  specimens.    A  variety  of  ferns 
and  iycopodiums  were  then  set  in  the  soil,  which 
was  properly  moistened  with  water.    This  hav- 
ing been  done,  the  aperture  was  covered  with 
sheet  India-mbber,  its  attachment  to  the  glass  be- 
ing made  perfectly  air-tight.    No  change  of  air 
could  take  place,  except  by  percolation  through 
the  India-rubber,  which  was  every  day  forced  ei- 
ther outwards,  as  the  air  within  the  glass  was 
heated  and  expanded,  or  inwards  in  the  reverse 
circumstance ;  these  ferns  grew  probably  as  well 
as  they  would  have  done  in  a  green-house,  or  hot- 
house.   They  were  all  foreign,  and  some  of  them 
reouiring  great  heat.    Several  had  ripened  seed. 
Mr.  Gray  stated,  that  he  had  grown  droseras 
under  glass  jars;  one  circumstance  with  regard 
to  them  he  thought  worthy  of  remark,  their  leaves 
did  not  turn  red,  as  is  usual  when  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.     Professor  Graham  observed,  that 
although  in  Mr.  Ward's  experiments  atmosphe- 
ric air  had  been  admitted,  he  did  not  think  it  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  the  plant.     Plants  grown 
in  this  manner  only  required  a  glass  large  enough 
to  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  to  permit  ol* 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  without  deteriorating  the 
air  of  the  vessel  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  the 

Eiant  The  want  of  red  in  the  leaves  of  drosera, 
e  thought,  depended  on  the  presence  of  moisture. 
A  singular  point  was,  that  plants  growing  naturally 
in  arid  soils  and  climates,  flourished  in  the  humid 
and  confined  atmosphere  of  the  closed  jars.  He 
had  placed  under  jars  completely  closed  some  plants 
of  cacti,  which  had  flourished  more  than  those  not 
so  situated.  He  did  not  think  that  animals  could 
be  sustained  in  the  same  manner,  as  they  con- 
sumed all  the  oxygen  which  they  inspired.  Dr. 
Travers  remarked,  that  he  had  seen  common 
/  mould,  which  was  a  species  of  fungus,  in  a  tube 
which  had  been  heated  and  hermetically  sealed 
for  two  years.  Mr.  Bowman  had  observed  at 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  Chateworlh,  that  dro- 
seras did  not,  under  the  jars,  change  the  color  of 
Iheir  leaves  as  in  open  air.  He  wished  to  .know 
of  Dr.  Graham,  how  long  his  cacti  had  lived  in 
a  moist  atmosphere;  they  were  naturally,  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  exposed  to  heavy  rains. 
He  thought  h  was  very  possible  for  plants  and 
animals  to  live  together.  Mr.  Duncan  inquired 
if  plants  were  healthy,  and  fit  to  be  transplanted 
to  the  open  air,  when  treated  in  this  manner. 
Professor  Graham  stated,  that  the  cacti  had  lived 
without  access  to  air  eighteen  months.  He 
believed  that  plants  and  animals  might  live  to- 
^ther,  provided  the  vessel  in  which  they  were 
inclosed  was  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  plants 
to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  expired  by  the 
animals.  This  would  be  a  representation  in  mi- 
niature of  what  takes  place  in  our  own  world. 


Professor  Lindley,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bowman's 
question,  stated,  that  plants  suffered  little  when 
confined  in  carefully  closed  vessels.  From  impro- 
per treatment  they  may  become  debilitated,  but 
he  had  seen  them  arrive  from  foreign  countries, 
when  treated  in  this  mauner,  in  the  most  perfect 
state  of  health.  Want  of  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  those  brought  from  abroad  was  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  injury.  Too  much  water  was 
frequently  given  to  plants  when  just  packed. 
They  had  better  be  placed  in  too  dry,  than  in  too 
moist  an  atmosphere.  He  had  seen  this  illustrat- 
ed m  plants  from  India;  plants  exposed  to  too 
much  moisture  rotted  very  soon.  He  thought  the 
change  xof  color  in  the  leaves  of  plants  depended 
on  their  free  exposure  to  light  ;  the  droseras  men- 
tioned, had  not  been  exposed  to  the  free  access  of 
light;  this  was  certainly  the  case  with  the  drose* 
ras  at  Chatsworth  andof  Mr.  Gray.  The  disco- 
very of  Mr.  Ward  was  not  only  important  in  en- 
abling us  to  import  foreign  plants,  but  it  also  ren- 
dered the  ventilation  of  green-houses  less  neces- 
sary, and  would  enable  gardeners  to  manage  the 
artificial  climate  of  their  hot-houses  with  less^dif- 
ficulty.  The  fact  that  cellular  plants  grow  best 
under  this  mode  of  treatment,  was  well  establish- 
ed. In  answer  to  a  question  from  Professor  Lind- 
ley, Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Yates  stated,  that  plants 
had  both  flowered  and  fruited  under  this  plan  of 
treatment.  Professor  Graham  stated  that  the  or- 
der in  which  he  had  found  plants  to  grow  best, 
was :  1.  Lycopodiums ;  2.  Grasses ;  and  3.  Be- 
gonias. 


LIME  AS  MANURi:. 

We  are  pleased  in  laying  before  our  readers 
the  following  valuable  communication  of  Judge 
Hayes,  as  he  is  considered  one  of  the  best  farm- 
ers in  the  country,  and  his  experience  will  be 
valuable  to  others.  His  beautiful  and  productive 
farm  gives  evidence  that  the  hand  of  industry  is 
directed  by  intelligence.  Other  communications 
from  the  same  source  will  be  very  acceptable. — 
Yankee  Farmer. 

South  Berwick,  March  29, 1838. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Cole:— Your  letter  of  the  22d 
inst.  requesting  information  in  relation  to  the  use 
of  lime  as  a  manure,  has  been  received.  My  pro- 
fessional engagements  have  engrossed  all  my  time 
till  the  present  moment.  I  have  no  very  particu- 
lar knowledge  on  the  subject,  but  will  with  plea- 
sure state  to  you  in  what  way  I  have  successfully 
used  lime  as  a  manure,  and  bow  I  have  known  it 
used  by  my  neighbors. 

I  have  used  on  my  farm  from  ten  to  thirty  casks 
of  lime  every  year  for  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and 
have  found  it  beneficial.  Although  a  portion  of 
my  farm  and  buildings  are  on  high  ground,  still 
between  that  and  an  adjoining  swell  of  land  there 
is  a  muck  swamp,  which  formerly  must  have  been 
a  deep  pond,  and  has  been  gradually  filled  up  with 
vegetable  matter,  till  the  surface  has  become  level 
with  the  adjoining  land.  This  swamp  is  on  high- 
er ground  than  my  barn-yard,  and  about  twenty 
rods  therefrom.  The  muck  is  inexhaustible,  and 
is  very  easily  hauled  to  the  barn-yard.  Immedi- 
ately after  haying,  when  the  ground  is  very  dry, 
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I  cart  out  about  sixty  or  Beventy  loads  of  this 
muck,  which  is  very  sour  when  taken  from  the 
twamp;  and  1  endeavor  to  manage  it  in  such  a 
way,  as  will  correct  its  acidity,  and  make  it  food 
for  plants.  I  have  yards  for  my  stock  all  around 
my  bam.  On  the  eastern  side  and  southern  end 
are  yards  for  sheep,  and  on  the  western  side  and 
Dorthem  end  are  yards  for  neat  cattle,  surrounded 
partly  by  a  high  wall  and  sNeds,  under  which 
there  is  a  well  of  never-failing  water.  When  the 
muck  is  taken  from  the  swamp,  about  forty  loads 
of  it  are  dropped  in  the  sheep-yards.  Here  the 
mock  ia  spread  and  the  sheep  lie  on  it  during  the 
CDsuinff  winter.  The  next  spring  immediately 
aAer  planting,  this  muck,  together  with  the  sheep 
manure  as  well  that  in  their  yards,  as  that  in  the 
sheep-houses,  is  hauled  round  to  the  yards  used 
by  the  neat  stock  on  the  farm.  Here  it  is  spread 
over  the  yards  and  intermixed  with  unslacked 
lime.  The  cattle  tread  over  and  lie  on  it  during 
the  summer,  when  in  the  yards.  These  yards  are 
ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  more  lime  applied 
several  times  during  the  summer.  The  manure 
made  in  the  bam  during  the  winter  is  thrown  into 
these  yards,  and  the  catUe  during  the  whole  fodder- 
ing season,  when  not  in  the  barn,  lie  there.  As  the 
jrard  is  well  supplied  with  water  raised  by  a  pump, 
DO  portion  of  the  stock,  except  the  working  oxen, 
go  out  of  the  yard  from  fell  till  the  next  spring, 
when  they  go  to  pasture.  The  muck,  lime,  litter, 
manure  and  urine  from  the  stock  bein^  well  inter- 
mixed  form  a  valuable  compost,  which  in  the 
spring  is  all  applied  to  ground  newly  broken  up, 
except  that  portion  which  is  applied  to  root  culture, 
other  than  potatoes. 

M  V  buildings  are  situated  on  the  side  of  a  high 
■well  of  land  inclining  to  the  west.  The  stable  is 
comiected  with  the  house  by  a  large  shed,  and  on 
the  further  side  of  the  stable  is  a  hogs'  yard,  in 
which  the  manure  from  the  horse  stable  is  thrown. 
On  the  backside  of  the  shed  is  a  drain  made  of 
pioe  plank,  fi'ee  from  sap,  ten  inches  wide  and  four 
inches  deep,  covered  with  plank  and  dirt  in  those 
places  where  an  open  drain  would  be  unsightly  or 
inconvenient  Th-s  drain  has  been  in  use  twenty 
years,  has  been  renewed  but  once,  and  is  now  in 
good  repair.  The  ground  inclining,  favors  this 
arrangement  By  means  of  this  drain  all  the 
aoap-suds  from  the  kitchen,  water  from  the  sink, 
ite.  must  pass  through  the  necessary  vault,  by 
which  it  is  kept  clean,  to  the  hog-yard.  A  por- 
4ioa  ol  the  hogs  on  the  farm  are  kept  in  this  yard, 
and  a  drv  and  warm  apartment  is  provided  for 
ihem  under  a  part  of  the  stable.  As  soon  as  the 
▼ard  is  cleared  of  the  manure  in  the  spring,  we 
Mgin  again  to  fill  it  with  muck  taken  from  the 
swamp  the  year  befbre,  putting  in  at  first  five  or 
six  kmds,  and  one  or  two  casks  of  lime,  and  so  on, 
muck  and  lime  every  few  weeks  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  manure  of  one  horse  in  the  summer 
mod  generally  of  two  in  the  winter  is  thrown  into 
this  yard,  and  is  often  spread  over  the  yard.  Du- 
ring the  warm  season  more  lime  is  used  in  the 
yard,  and  scattered  in  the  drain,  whence  it  is 
washed  into  the  yard,  and  thereby  every  unplea- 
sant smell  is  prevented.  AH  the  leaves  and  dry 
btterwhk^h  can  be  procured  are  placed  in  the 

Xirtment  under  cover  for  the  hogs  to  lie  on;  and 
the  green  weeds  and  wet  litter  which  can  be 
obtain^  are  thrown  into  the  hog-yard.  The 
muck  beiog  ibrmed  of  vegetable  matter  which  has 


been  decomposed  without  fermentation,  is  very 
bulky  in  proportion  to  ils  value  as  a  manure — but 
is  of  some  value  in  itself,  and  serves  as  a  sponge 
to  take  up  and  preserve  the  juices  and  gases  of 
the  putrescent  manure,  which  might  otherwise  be 
lost.  Turf  from  a  good  soil,  if  it  could  be  obtain- 
ed without  injury  to  the  farm,  could  be  used  in  the 
same  way  to  equal  advantage.  By  means  of  the 
muck,  lime,  horse-dung,  litter,  leaves,  weeds,  soap— 
suds,  wash  from  the  sink,  necessary,  &c.  we  make 
in  this  yard  about  fifty  loads  of  the  very  best  ma- 
nure. Formeriy  in  tne  spring  we  were  accustom- 
ed to  shovel  this  compost  out  of  the  yard,  and  suf- 
fer it  to  lie  in  a  heap  a  few  weeks  till  wanted  to 
be  spread  on  the  corn  ground.  While  it  thus  laid 
in  a  heap,  it  would  become  very  much  heated  by 
fermentation,  so  that  it  one  year  killed  a  large  elm- 
tree,  about  which  it  was  thrown.  For  several 
years  last  past  we  have  not  thrown  it  from  the  yard 
till  it  has  been  shovelled  into  the  cart  to  be  conveyed- 
to  the  ground  where  it  is  to  be  used.  I  have  not 
observed  but  what  the  compost  is  equally  efficient^ 
when  used  without  the  fermentation  produced  by 
throwing  it  out  of  the  yard.  We  ojenerally  keep 
a  cask  of  unslaked  lime  in  the  cellar  under  the 
house,  and  another  in  the  cellar  under  the  barn, 
and  scatter  unslaked  lime  on  that  which  is  par- 
tially air-slaked,  on  the  bottom  of  the  cellars  and  in 
the  pens  from  which  the  vegetables  are  removed. 
This  lime  is  occasionally  swept  up,  and  carried  to 
the  manure-yard,  and  fresh  lime  again  applied.  In 
this  connexion  permit  me  to  recommend  theyeariy 
use  of  whitewash  in  dwelling  houses  and  cellars. 
With  great  gratitude  1  can  say,  that  I  have  one  of* 
the  largest,  and  most  healthy  families  in  tlie  coun- 
ty, and  I  have  no  doubt  but  tlie  liberal  use  of  lime 
about  my  dwelling  houses  and  appurtenances  has 
contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  preserve 
their  health.  I  cannot  accurately  state  the  value 
of  lime  on  the  farm  when  used  in  this  way,  but 
am  confident  that  it  is  much  cheaper  than  to  pur- 
chase manure  at  the  usual  price. 

Until  within  a  few  years  very  little  lime  has 
been  emplo}red  by  my  neighbors  as  manure,  and 
the  method  in  which  they  apply  it,  is  that  which 
is  best  adapted  to  general  use,  and  is  as  follows: 

Select  a  spot  of  ground  near  the  place  where 
the  Hme  is  to  be  applied  to  the  soil  by  the  side  of 
the  highway  or  in  the  pasture,  where  turf  or  rich 
vegetable  mould  can  be  obtained  without  injury  to 
the  farm.  Spread  a  cask  of  unslaked  lime  on  such 
a  spot,  then  cover  it  with  turf  or  vegetable  mould, 
and  80  on  alternate  layers  of  turf  and  lime  till  the 
heap  is  raised  three  or  four  feet,  or  until  the  turf  or 
good  vegetable  mould  within  reach  has  been  used 
up.  Then  select  the  next  best  spot  for  the  same 
operation,  and  so  on  till  the  lime  is  used  up.  Thia 
is  sufiered  to  lie  in  a  heap  till  the  next  spring, 
when  the  heap  is  cut  down  perpendicularly,  sho- 
velled into  a  cart,  hauled  on  to  the  ground  where 
it  is  to  be  applied,  dropped  in  very  small  heaps, 
and  spread  suantjy  (a  Yankee  word)  over  the 
ground  which  has  before  been  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed. The  precise  quantity  which  good  econo- 
my would  require  should  be  applied  to  the  land 
has  not  been  ascertained,  but  1  can  safely  say  that 
from  ten  to  fifleen  casks  per  acre,  at  from  one  dol- 
lar to  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  per  cask,  pre- 
pared and  applied  as  above-stated,  would  on 
scarcely  any  land  be  an  injudicious  appropriation 
of  money.    The  use  of  lime  in  this  vicinity  has 
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been  extended  yeariy,  as  its  good  effects  have 
been  ascertained.  It  is  believed  that  lime  renders 
putrescent  manure  more  efficient,  when  both  are 
applied  to  the  same  land. 

I  have  thus  hastily  answered  your  inquiries.  If 
you  think  these  remarks  oC  no  value,  throw  them 
aside,  but  if  you  think  they  will  assist  any  one  in 
the  manageinent  of  his  farm  you  will  make  such 
use  of  them  as  you  think  proper. 

Yours,  &c. 

William  A.  Hates. 

P.  S.  I  would  remark,  that  very  little  wheat 
is  raised  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county  of  York. 
It  is  generally  destroyed  b}^  rust.  In  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  I  have  raised  a  good  crop,  the 
wheat  hoe  been  sown  on  very  high  land.  The 
publication  of  this  fact  may  induce  others  to  ob- 
serve whether  wheat  is  generally  more  likely  to 
escape  rust  on  high  ground. 

W.  A.  H. 


The  two  following  communicatioDS  were  among 
those  elicited  by  the  queries  on  marling,  stated  in  the 
8tfa  number  (page  510)  of  last  volume.  The  shape  in 
which  these  are  presented,  is  not  that  of  special  and 
particular  answers  to  the  queries,  and,  in  addition,  the 
limited  range  taken  by  each  correspondent,  (and  per- 
mitted  by  his  limited  though  valuable  experience  of 
results,)  forbids  the  change  of  form  required  by  the 
plan  of  digested  information  proposed  in  connexion 
with  the  queries;  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  advan- 
tageously used  in  aid  of  that  plan.  Nevertheless,  the 
facts  furnished  are  interesting  and  instructive,  and  as 
independent  commnnications,  the  pieces  are  of  a  value 
•of  which  we  would  be  unwilling  to  deprive  the  read- 
ers of  this  journal. 

Should  any  other  correspondents  than  those  to 
whom  we  are  already  indebted,  attend  to  our  former 
request  on  this  head,  we  beg  to  remind  them  that  un- 
less they  give  special  answers  to  the  queries,  (or  to 
such  as  their  experience  permits,  passing  over  the 
others,)  their  commnnications  cannot  be  used  as  part 
of  that  plan  of  furnishing  information  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  But  any  other  form  of  communication, 
however  limited  in  range,  or  different  in  plan,  and 
more  agreeable  to  the  writers,  will  be  gladly  received 
and  published,  as  these  are,  as  independent  articles. — 
Ed.  Fae.  Reg. 

limino  and  marlino  in  mathewb  county. 

To  tb«  Editor  of  tbe  Pannen*  Register. 

MathewSf  Virginia,  December,  1837. 

Your  circular  letter  of  last  month  was  received 
by  mail,  bat  it  has  not  been  convenient  to  make  a 
reply  until  now.  You  request  that  the  answers 
may  be  made  in  the  order  of  the  queries.  As  the 
use  of  marl  has  been  very  limited  in  extent  and 
recent  in  this  county,  it  may  be  more  de- 
sirable to  state  what  little  information  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  from  experience  or  observation,  in 
ao  embodied  shape. 

I  infer  from  the  object  of  your  undertaking,  you 
with  to  ascertalD  the  effects  of  the  carbonate  of 


lime,  in  whatever  mode  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
soil — whether  in  the  form  of  shell  lime,  stone  lime, 
or  marl.  I  will  therefore  proceed  to  state  my  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  lime  and  marl. 

I  was,  so  far  as  my  information  extends,  the 
first  person  who  commenced  the  systematic  appli- 
cation of  lime  to  the  soil  in  this  county.  Some 
had  applied  lime  carelessly,  without  knowing  its 
mode  of  application  or  its  effects,  and  the  conse- 
quence invariabl)r  was,  a  too  heavy  dressing,  and 
the  consequent  injury  sustained  therefrom.  It  had 
been  applied  in  small  quantities  from  shell  kilns  or 
old  mortar,  and  put  on  the  land  in  the  same  man- 
ner rich  earth  or  dunghill  manure  would  have 
been  applied.  Hence,  invariably,  the  spots  where 
the  lime  had  been  thus  applied,  were  rendered  for 
some  years  unproductive,  if  not  absoiotely  sterih 
Hence  followed  the  condemnation  of  lime  as  a 
manure.  When  I  commenced  the  use  of  it  io 
1833, 1  was  told  by  many  I  should  utteriy  ruin  the 
land  wherever  I  put  lime.  Marl  has  not  been 
used  by  me  until  the  present  year.  There  is  no 
marl  in  this  county,  which  is  accessible  for  agri^ 
cultural  purposes,  except  a  small  part  of  the  coun- 
ty bordering  on  the  Piunkatank  river.  Those  who 
use  mari,  are  consequently  under  the  necessity  of 
transporting  it  by  water  from  some  of  the  nvcr 
marl  banks.  I  have  this  year  brought  from  York 
river  in  a  vessel  between  3,000  and  4,000  bushels 
of  mari,  at  an  expense  of  6  cents  per  bushel  when  oa 
my  landing,  which  I  and  two  or  three  of  my  neigh- 
bors contracted  with  a  gentleman  on  York  river 
to  deliver  on  board  vessels  at  2  cents  per  bushel. 
The  freight  cost  3}  cents,  and  the  expense  of 
landing  half  a  cent ;  which  will  make  six  cents 
per  bushel.  The  expense  of  carting  and  spread- 
ing you  have  estimated,  1  think,  at  about  'half  a 
cent  per  bushel.  It  costs  me  more  than  double 
that  sum,  as  I-  am  careful  to  have  it  measured  in 
bushel  boxes  at  measured  distances,  and  spread 
with  great  care,  so  that  I  do  not  imagine  the  ex- 
pense of  applying  would  fall  much  short  of  two 
cents  per  bushel.  Thus  my  mari,  when  put  on 
the  soil,  stands  me  near  eight  cents  per  bushel.  I 
put  on  from  100  to  150  bushels  per  acre.  It  con- 
tains by  analysis  67  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
One  hundred  bushels  of  mari  would  therefore  be 
equal  to  sixty-seven  of  shell  lime  and  150  bushels 
to  100  of  lime.  I  cannot  state  the  effects  of  marl 
on  the  soil,  as  it  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
hihiting  Its  powers.  One  of  my  neighbors,  year 
before  last,  n835,)  had  a  load  brought  firom  some 
of  the  river  oanks,  and  applied  it  to  a  wheat  fal- 
low with  good  effect.  Certainly,  his  wheat  waa 
better  than  his  neighbors',  although  it  was  a  moal 
unfortunate  year  to  all  wheat-growers.  As  we 
have  so  recentiy  begun  the  use  of  mari,  I  cannot 
say  any  thing  farther  of  its  effects,  but  may  do  so 
at  a  future  time,  when  they  shall  He  perceived.  I 
suppose  there  have  been  about  15,000  or  20fi00 
bushels  of  marl  brought  to  this  county  by  water,  at 
an  expense  according  with  the  foregomg  estimate. 
There  have  been  about  4(X)  acres  inarled  or  limed 
in  this  coonty. 

Having  related  all  I  know  of  the  nse  of  mari  in 
this  county,  I  will  proceed  to  detail  my  expe- 
rience in  tne  use  of  shell  lime.  I  have  applied  it 
in  various  quantities,  from  25  to  100  bushels,  and 
from  observation,  I  think  on  land  of  common  qua- 
lity, containing  some  vegetable  matter,  that  7D 
bushels  is  ab€^t  the  proper  quantity,  aJthough  I 
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have  perceived  as  good  effects  from  half  the  quan- 
tity. 

My  firet  application  of  ehell  lime,  was  on  a  fal- 
lowed lot  of  about  10  acres.  This  lot  was  very 
poor.  It  had  been  completely  exhausted  by  a 
wretched  cultivation  without  ditches.  It  would 
not  have  produced  a  barrel  of  com  to  the  acre. 
To  a  moiety  of  this  lot,  I  applied  lime  at  the  rate 
of  100  bushels  per  acre  on  the  ploughed  surface 
without  any  other  manure,  harrowed  and  sowed 
rye  over  the  whole  lot.  As  far  as  the  lime  ex- 
tended, the  rye  was  killed  as  fast  as  it  vegetated. 
The  quantity  was  too  great  for  the  poverty  of  the 
land,  and  (or  a  top-dressing.  I  saw  my  error; 
but  my  neighbors  who  had  predicted  a  failure, 
smiled  and  said,  "I  told  you  so."  The  next 
spring  I  ploughed  the  land  as  far  as  the  lime  had 
killed  the  rye,  and  sowed  oats.  It  produced  a 
ffood  crop.  The  rye  was  scanty.  The  next  year 
I  plouffhed  the  same  lot  and  planted  com.  As 
liir  as  limed,  it  produced  by  estimate  three  barrels 
of  corn,  the  unlimed  rooiefy  not  more  than  a  bar- 
rel to  the  acre.  After  com,  the  limed  portion  was 
sown  in  wheat.  A  little  farm-pen  manure  was 
scattered  lightly  as  a  top-dressing  on  part  of  it, 
the  remainder  nad  none.  Clover  was  sown  on 
the  wheat  in  the  spring  and  harrowed  in.  The 
wheat  was  tolerable ;  about  8  bushels  per  acre. 
The  clover  which  followed  took  well,  and  pro- 
duced a  pretty  good  crop.  A  part  of  it  was  cut 
for  food.  My  neighbors  were  a  little  astonished, 
nay,  they  were  convinced,  and  from  that  time  has 
Hme  been  looked  upon  favorably,  and  some  exer- 
tions made  to  obtain  it  for  manure.  This  lot  laid 
two  years  in  clover  not  grazed,  was  fallowed  this 
ftH;  the  unlimed  moiety  was  marled  on  the  sur- 
fece  (160  bushels  per  acre,)  and  manured  with 
stable  and  farm-pen  manure,  and  the  whole  lot 
sown  in  wheat.  It  is  up,  and  now  looks  well. 
The  portion  marled  did  not  destroy  the  wheat  as 
the  lime  did  the  rye  in  the  first  instance,  although 
the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  was  about  the 
same  m  both  cases.  It  is  true  the  marl  had 
nmnare  with  it,  which  no  doubt  prevented  any 
injury  from  that  mode  of  applying?  it.  The  lime 
had  no  manure  to  prevent  injury  from  its  causti- 
city. 

On  another  lot  containing  about  15  acres,  which 
had  been  also  reduced  to  as  low  a  degree  as  that 
just  described,  I  applied  lime  in  the  following  man- 
ner. This  lot  had  been  permitted  to  lie  two  years 
without  cultivation  or  grazing,  and  a  heavy  coat 
of  come  water-grass  had  grown  up  on  ir.  It  had 
been  subjected  to  water,  and  was  much  water- 
sobbed,  and  very  close.  It  is  what  is  called  a 
^crawfish  soil.'  I  had  the  whole  lot  ploughed  up 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  when  the  grass 
on  it  was  yet  green,  and  after  beinjr  ploughed,  I 
put  on  about  one-fourth  of  the  lot  lime  at  the  rate 
of  70  bushels,  on  another  fourth  at  the  rate  of  36 
bushels,  and  on  the  remainder  no  lime.  The  whole 
ki  was  planted  in  com.  As  far  as  the  lime  went, 
there  was  no  visible  difference  in  the  com.  The 
land  containinj^  70  bushels  produced  no  better 
than  that  which  had  only  86  bushels  of  lime. 
Bui  up  to  the  line  where  the  lime  ceased,  the  dif- 
ference could  be  seen  in  the  com.  That  limed 
was  estimated  to  produce  three  barrels,  that  not 
limed  one  barrel  and  a  half  of  com.  Ijct  us  now 
see  how  the  coet  would  stand.  I  purchased  this 
lime  ftom  peraons  whom  I  employed  to  collect 


shells,  bum  them  into  lime,  and  deliver  it  at  my 
landing  at  10  cents  per  bushel;  the  cost  therefore 
per  acre  would  be  as  follows : 

70  bushels  lime  at  10  cts.  per  bushel,     87,00 
Carting  and  spreading,  say  2  cts.,  1,40 

Whble  expense  per  acre,  88,40 

Difference  of  product   between  the 
limed  and  unlimed : 

1}  barrels  com  at  8^)^)  8^)76 

Balance  of  cost  for  the  first  year,  8 1)66 
The  next  year  the  same  lot  was  put  in  oats — 
the  limed  was  doubly  as  cood  as  the  unlimed, 
and  more  than  paid  the  balance  due  from  the  ex- 
pense of  liming.  If  the  calculation  be  made  at  36 
bushels  of  lime  per  acre,  a  profit  would  accme  the 
first  year  as  follows : 

35  bushels  lime  at  10  cts.,  88,60 

Carting  aud  spreading,  2  cts.,  70 

Expense  per  acre,  8^)20 

Difference  of  product  between  the 
limed  and  unlimed : 

1)  barrels  com  at  8^*60  per  barrel,       8^,75 

Profit  per  acre,  8^,65 

From  this  statement,  the  conclusion  may  be 
drawn,  that  the  smaller  quantity  is  as  beneficial 
to  the  first  crop  as  a  greater ;  but  it  would  require 
a  speedier  repetition  of  the  lime,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  the  larger  dressing  will  effect  a  greater  ul- 
timate improvement  of  the  soil. 

My  observation  of  the  effects  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  has  in  no  instance  discovered  any  thing  con* 
tradictory  of  the  positions  laid  down  in  your  'Es- 
say on  Calcareous  Manures;'  on  the  contrary,  so 
far  as  they  have  extended,  have  been  confirmato- 
ry. It  has  confirmed  the  facts :  1st,  That  where 
lime  is  applied  sorrel  will  disappear.  My  land, 
where  lime  was  put,  had  been  very  subject  to  the 
growth  of  sorrel.  It  was  a  cold,  compact,  sour 
soil,  but  becomes  more  open,  puts  up  a  different 
growth  of  grass;  and  1  noticed  on  a  lot  partly  limed 
and  partly  not,  that  the  cows,  when  permitted 
to  graze  it,  would  invariably  go  to  that  part  which 
had  been  limed;  thus  showmg  that  a  sweeter  and 
more  nutritious  ffrass  grew  on  it.  2d,  That  lime 
renders  land  fit  for  wheat  which  had  not  been  be- 
fore adapted  to  that  grain.  I  have  cultivated 
wheat  with  success  upon  land  which  had  never 
been  considered  adapted  to  wheat,  and  had  never 
produced  that  grain  until  lime  was  applied.  8d, 
That  it  causes  clover  to  grow  luxuriantly  on  land 
that  would  not  previously  produce  it.  Here  I 
would  remark,  that  I  have  been  strongly  impress- 
ed with  the  conviction,  that  your  views  of  toe  ac- 
tion of  gypsum  on  land  after  liming,  are  correot 
I  never  could  believe  the  old  opinion,  that  the  sea 
air  operated  to  prevent  the  action  of  this  powerful 
manure.  Your  view  is  more  reasonable  and  phi- 
losophical. I  had  used  gypsum  on  some  of  the 
same  land  now  limed,  before  it  had  been  limed, 
without  perceiving  the  least  benefit.  It  is  my  in- 
tention next  spring  to  try  it  again  on  the  same 
land.  The  results  I  may  perhaps  communicate, 
as  I  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  all  who  design  to  lime  or  marl  their  lands. 

Wm.  Shulticil 
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MARUNG   IN   QUEBN    ANNS   GOUKTY,    HD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

JVye,   Queen  jinne  County^  Md.j } 
lOih  December,  1837.     $ 

I  observe  your  queries  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Register,  and  wish  I  could  answer  theni,  or  some 
-of  them,  with  accuracy  to  satisfy  myself.  I  com- 
menced the  application  of  marl  in  1824,  with  but 
little  knowledge  of  its  action,  and  have  kept  no 
memoranda.  About  the  same  time,  I  be^an  the 
use  of  marsh  mud,  and  found  its  immediate  ef- 
fects so  much  more  productive,  that  the  marl  was 
neglected.  In  the  year  1833,  your  book  on  Cal- 
careous Manures  was  recommended  to  me  by  the 
late  Col.  Edward  Floyd  of  Talbot.  Your  views 
on  the  subject  have  induced  me  to  turn  my  atten- 
tion principally  to  marl,  for  improvement  of  my 
Jands.  From  two  fields  of  about  45  acres  each, 
marled  for  the  most  part  since  that  time,  and  an 
intervening  crop  of  clover,  I  gathered  this  year 
six  hundred  barrels  of  com,  and  it  is  not  in  my  re- 
collection that  they  ever  before  produced  more 
than  four  hundred ;  a  small  quantity  of  putres- 
cent manure  being  carried  out  as  usual.  My 
<nari  is  blue,  mixed  with  sand,  and  our  geologist, 
Dr.  Ducatel,  states  it  at  45  and  50  parts  of  shell. 
9  supplied  500  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Wm.  Carhichabl. 


FARM   RBPORTS: 

IlL-^etherby,  Cumberland^  (England,^ 

MAJTAGBMENT    OF    THE    HOME    FARM. 

The  management  of  the  Park  of  Netherby,  the 
•extent  of  which  is  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
and  ninety  statute  acres,  (independent  of  the 
woods  surrounding  and  interspersed  through  the 
grounds,)  comprehends  the  practical  detail  of  a 
large  grass  and  arable  farm,  managed  on  princi- 
ples suited  to  (he  climate  and  local  situation  of  the 
•country,  and  occupied  by  the  proprietor,  not  only 
with  a  view  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
lands,  but  also  to  securing  the  largest  return  possi- 
ble from  them. 

The  detail  is  conducted  by  an  active  overseer  or 
'bailiff  from  one  of  the  best-managed  agricultural 
•districts  of  Scotland. 

The   establishment    consists  of  four   regular 

eougbmen,  each  having  the  charge  of  a  pair  ol' 
>r8e8;  a  steady  elderiy  person,  who  has  the 
charge  of  the  granaries,  and  who  superintends  the 
"field  operations  of  hand-hoeing,  reaping,  &c.;  and 
a  park-keeper,  who  acts  in  the  double  capacity  of 
isuperintenuent  of  the  whole  grazing  stock  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  and  as  butcher  to  the  family.  There 
is,  besides,  a  person  whose  sole  business  it  is  to 
attend  to  the  open  and  close  draining  of  the  lands 
about  to  be  described,  and  whose  services  are  of 
much  consequence  towards  their  good  manage- 
ment. All  these  under  servants  have  been  very 
carefully  selected.  The  female  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment consists  of  a  dairy-maid  and  an  assistant 
in  the  cow-house.  The  establishment  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  all  hands  are  fully  employed.    AH 


extra  labor  required  at  hay  and  corn  harvest,  and 
in  hand-hoeing  the  various  crops,  &c.  is  very  rea* 
dily  commanded  fi*om  the  adjoining  market  town 
of  Longtown.  Every  account  and  payment  inci- 
dent to  this  establishment  is  kept  by  the  overseer, 
and  is  regulariy  audited  and  settled  by  the  agent 
once  a  month;  and  a  copy  of  the  monthly  account 
is  duly  put  into  the  proprietor's  hands,  who  is  thus 
enabled  to  have  the  real  situation  of  his  farming 
matters  constantly  under  his  eye. 

£xtra  work,  such  as  mowing,  draining  &c.  w 
let  by  contract  to  laborers. 

JJescription, — The  management  about  to  be 
described  extends,  as  already  mentioned,  over 
about  twelve  hundred  and  ninety  acres.  The 
soils  are  oC  various  descriptions,  and  consist  of  the 
following  general  divisions : 

Ist.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Esk,  which  cuts 
the  grounds  into  two  portions,  the  soil  is  a  loamy 
clay  on  a  porous  bottom,  and  very  various  in  point 
of  quality,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  all  lands 
whose  formation  is  the  deposite  or  washings  down 
of  lands  situated  at  a  higher  level.  These  landa 
are  under  permanent  pasture. 

2d.  A  mossy  soil  of  no  great  extent,  but  of 
considerable  depth,  incumbent  on  clay,  now  irri- 
gated meadow  land. 

3d.  Gravelly  soil,  on  an  open  bottom  of  gravel, 
technically  called  a  rusty  gravel,  held  in  pasture 
or  alternate  husbandry;  and, 

4th.  A  clay  soil  of^^  various  qualities  on  a  close 
till  or  stubborn  clay  subsoil,  unsuited  to  constant 
pasturage,  and  therefore  kept  in  alternate  hus- 
bandry. 

The  lands  consist  of  about  480  acres  loamy 
clay,  28^  acres  meadow,  320  acres  gravel,  and  462 
acres  clay  soils. 

The  aspect  is  generally  flat,  but  with  a  gentle 
undulating  surface,  and  with  a  moderate  inclina- 
tion from  the  river  which  runs  through  the  lands 
in  a  direction  fi-om  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  The  whole 
lands  lie  compact  and  in  a  ring  fence,  and  form  to- 
gether  a  very  beautiful  park,  equal  to  any  in  the 
north  of  England,  no:  only  in  point  of  appearance, 
but  in  real  value,  while  these  lands  do  not  lie  at 
more  than  from  70  to  120  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Solway  Frith.  The  management  of  each  kind 
of  soil  being  difibrent,  requires  a  distinct  and  par- 
ticular description,  as  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing account. 

The  Jarm  buUdinga  at  Crofthead  stand  very 
neariy  in  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  which  has 
been  found  of  great  advantage  in  their  manage- 
ment. 

Longtown,^  A  considerable  market  town,  con- 
taining from  ISOO  to  2000  souls,  through  which 
the  great  road  from  Edinburgh  to  London  by  Car- 
lisle passes,  is  situated  at  the  S.  W.  angle  of  these 
lands. 

No  manure  can  be  procured  here  except  what 
is  produced  on  the  farm,  in  the  farm-yards  at 
Crofthead,  and  what  is  purchased  at  Longtown. 
Of  the  last — as  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood 
procure  all  they  can — no  great  quantity  of  manure 
can  be  obtained.  There  is  abundance  of  lime, 
however,  to  be  got  whhin  four  miles,  at  a  price 
averaflfing  about  3s,  per  single  cart-load  at  the 
lime-kilns,  or  4d.  per  imperial  bushel.  No  chalk, 
clay,  or  shell  marl  is  found  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  chief  dependence  is  on  dung  and  compost 
made  on  the  lands,  and  Ume  as  mready  stated. 
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Tornips  are  indeed  consumed  on  the  lands,  where 
the  soil  is  dry^  by  sheep. 

A  trial  is  just  now  in  progress  of  using  bone 
dust,  as  a  manure  ibr  the  production  of  turnips; 
and  if  it  succeeds,  as  is  expected,  this  assistant 
will  be  much  used  here  in  future. 

Draining* — The  first  operation  of  management 
has  been  in  every  case  to  ensure  a  complete  under- 
drainage,  to  relieve  the  lands  from  the  springs  by 
which  they  were  surcharged,  as  well  as  attending 
closely  to  open  draining.  The  improvement  ol* 
close  araininiB^  has  been  most  effectually  done  by 
tiles  manufactured  on  the  estate,  at  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
practised  in  Stafibrdsbire  and  Warwickshire.  Ma- 
ny hundred  roods  of  drains  have  been  executed  in 
this  way,  and  with  complete  success.  The  open 
drainiag  has  also  been  a  pomt  of  paramount  con- 
sideration. The  ditches,  or  main  drains,  have  al- 
ways invariably  been  cut  out  to  the  proper  level, 
•0  as  readily  and  freely  to  discharge  the  water  de- 
livered into  them.  The  sides  are  carefully  sloped 
back  by  the  spade,  so  as  to  discharge  the  water 
from  the  ridges;  and  the  earth  so  cut  away,  as 
wdl  as  all  high  head-ridjzes  have  been  in  every 
case  most  carefully  mixed  up  with  lime,  repeated- 
ly turned  over  at  pioper  intervals,  and,  lastly,  ap- 
plied as  a  rich  compost  in  top-dressing  the  adjoin- 
ing lands,  after  being  depastured  for  the  first  two 
or  three  years.  It  is  very  surprising  that  sloping 
in  the  sides  of  main  drains,  and  open  ditches, 
which  is  a  means  of  providing  an  ample  supply  of 
rich  manure  in  thousands  of  cases,  is  almost  inva- 
riably neglected  by  the  practical  farmer;  and  that 
he  should  equally  neglect  to  remove  the  high 
head-ridges  existing  in  almost  every  field  (occa- 
sioned by  the  repeated  use  of  the  plough),  which 
would  be  the  means  of  enriching  the  adjoining 
lands  at  an  inconsiderable  expense.  This,  with 
ditch  and  road  scrapings,  and  every  possible 
means  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  putrescent 
manure,  have  been  closely  and  successfully  at- 
tended to  here,  and  with  great  success;  and  as  the 
application  of  compost  so  collected  has  been  al- 
most in  all  cases  to  pasture  lands,  the  effect  has 
been  excellent;  while  the  grounds,  when  broked 
up  for  white  crops,  aller  being  so  manured,  have 
— even  on  very  inferior  soils — yielded  full  and  fair 
crops.  Indeed  the  system  pursued  for  a  number 
of  years,  of  turning  every  particle  of  soil  not  re- 
quired lor  the  production  of  useful  crops,  into  com- 
post to  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  grass 
lands  has  been  found  very  beneficial. 

Management  of  Pasture  Lands. — The  climate 
here,  in  common  with  the  whole  west  coast  of 
firitain,  is  rather  wet;  and  considerable  quantities 
of  rain  fall  in  Cumberiand,  in  consequence  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Atlantic  Dry  soils  therefore  are 
of  the  greatest  value  here,  and  grass  husbandry 
on  many  accounts  is  the  most  proper  and  natural 
for  the  district. 

When  lands  are  well  and  judiciousUr  laid  down 
to  permanent  pasture,  the  expense  of*^  their  man- 
aitement  is  at  once  reduced.  The  local  situation 
ofthis  part  of  Cumberiand,  bordering  on  Scotland, 
renders  it  in  a  great  nieasure  a  grazing  or  cattle- 
dealtng  country,  and  pasture  land,  of  a  good  quali- 
ty, is  constantly  in  request,  and  yields  full  and  fair 
rents,  when  let  from  year  to  year;  or,  when  farm- 
ed in  a  run  of  seasons,  it  produces,  either  by  cat- 
tle or  sheep,  a  fair  return  to  the  grazier.  The 
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greatest  part  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  sold  in  the 
great  Scotch  markets,  in  Galloway,  and  the  north 
of  Ireland,  pass  through  this  country  to  Carlisle, 
the  great  point  where  they  change  hands. 

Old  Grass  Zarids.— Around  the  house  of  Ne- 
therby  a  very  considerable  extent  of  old  grass 
land  exists.  This  has  been  completely  under- 
drained;  and  as  it  was  disposed  to  produce  moss — 
so  as  to  render  the  pasturage  late  in  coming  to 
maturity — a  very  heavy  dose  of  hot  lime  was  ap- 
plied about  ten  years  ago  to  the  whole,  with  re- 
markably good  effect;  for  afler  the  first  year's  ap- 
plication, the  moss  was  eradicated,  and  the  pas- 
ture is  now  unrivalled  in  the  country.  The  soil 
alluded  to  is  generally  good  clay  loam  on  an  open 
bottom. 

New  Grass  Lands, — Whether  on  light  or  heavy 
soils,  it  has  been  the  constant  custom  here,  in  the 
first  place,  to  lay  the  lands  completely  dry  by  un- 
der-draining; then  to  clean  and  pulverise  the 
lands  completely  by  summer  fallow  or  green  crops; 
to  apply  all  the  prutrescent  manure  that  could 
possibly  be  produced  or  purchased  at  a  fair  price. 
On  light  soils,  turnips  are  consumed,  by  sheep 
folded  on  the  grounds;  and  on  clay  soils,  the  tur- 
nips, if  any  are  produced,  have  been  regularly 
consumed  in  the  farm-yards,  and  the  manure  so 
produced  has  been  applied  to  the  ensning  white 
crop.  In  all  cases,  supposing  the  lands  (of  what- 
ever description  of  soil  they  may  consist)  to  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  the  course  here  has  been  to 
sow  out  to  permanent  pasture  with  the  first  white 
crop,  and  with  the  following  variety  of  pasture 
seeds,  viz. 


If  Clay  Lands y 

Timothy  Grass  - 
Pacey's  Ryegrass 
Red  (Clover  -  - 
White  Clover    - 

If  Light  Dry  Soils, 
Pacey's  Ryegrass 
Red  Clover  -  - 
White  Clover  - 
Cocks  loot  -  -  - 
Rib  Grass     -    - 


Pleum  pratcnsc. 
Solium  perenne. 
Trifblium  pretense. 
Trifolium  repens. 

Solium  perenne. 
Trifblium  pretense. 
Trifolium  repens. 
Dactylis  glomerate. 
Plantago  lanceolate. 


Hay  is  never  taken  fiom  lands  intended  to  re- 
main m  permanent  pasture.  These  lands,  whether 
heavy  or  lisi^ht  soils,  are  constantly  depastured 
with  sheep  for  the  first  season.  If  clay  lands,  the 
grass  is  depastured  from  Ist  May  to  llth  Novem- 
ber, and  if  light  soil,  from  1st  May  to  1st  March 
yeariy;  and  no  stock  of  any  kind  is  admitted  on 
either  description  of  soil  between  the  terms  men- 
tioned. The  second  year  any  ordinary  description 
of  stock  is  admitted.  In  the  course  of  years  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  break  up  some  part 
of  these  lands,  and  to  lay  them  down  anew  to 
permanent  pasture:  the  following  varieties  of  pas- 
ture seed  are  now  sown  and  approved  of  here. 


Clay  Lands, 

Timothy  Grass  -    -  - 

Cocksfuot  -    -    -    -  - 

Meadow  Fescue  -    -  - 

Dog's-tail  -    -    -    -  - 

Meadow  Cat's-tail  -  - 
Pacey's  Peri.  Ryegrass 

Red  Clover    -    -    -  - 

White  Clover-    -    -  - 


Pleum  pratenee. 
Dactylis  glomerate. 
Festuca  pratensis. 
Cynosures  cristatus. 
Pleum  pretense. 
Solium  perenne. 
Trifolium  pretense. 
Trifblium  repens. 
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Light  Lands  J 

Timothy  Grass  -  -  - 
Pacey's  Peri.  Ryegrass 

OGcksfoot  -    -    -  -  - 

Ribffrass  .    .    .  .  - 

Dog-tail  -    -    .  -  - 

Mixed  Fescues  -  -  • 


Mixed  Peas    -    -    -    - 

Red  Clover    -    -    .    - 
White  Clover-    -    -    - 


Pleum  pratense. 
Solium  perenoe. 
Dactylis  glomerata. 
Plantago  lanceolate. 
Cynosurus  cristatus. 
Festuca  dunuscula, 
Festuca,  prateosis, 
&c. 
Poa  pratensis,  Poa 

eerulea,  &c. 
Trifolium  pratense. 
Trifbiium  repens. 

The  inferior  description  of  clav  lands  in  parti- 
cular have  been  much  improved  by  opening  the 
furrow  every  autumn,  about  the  month  of  Novem^ 
ber,  by  means  of  the  furrow  draining  plough — an 
implement  of  simple  construction,  out  one  that 
cannot  be  too  well  Known  by  the  agriculturist.  Its 
object  is  to  cut  a  furrow  slice  out  of  the  already 
existing  furrow,  6  or  7  inches  deeper,  while  its 
mould  ooard,  ibrmed  of  wood,  throws  this  slice  8 
or  9  inches  clear  out  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
plough — thus  forming  a  complete  (we  may  say 
almost  Invisible)  dram — which  lays  tlie  land  dry, 
and  which  discharges  all  superfluous  water  through 
the  ensuing  winter,  while  the  furrow  slice  so  re- 
moved is  an  addition  to  the  compost  heap.  This 
simple  implement  has  been  of  the  greatest  use 
here,  and  is  strongly  recommended  to  all  farmers 
of  wet  clay  lands. 

Double  Digging  or  IVenching, — Last  year,  du- 
ring the  distress  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  a 
large  extent  of  ground  of  a  very  stiff  clayey  na- 
ture was  trench^  by  those  out  of  employment,  in 
order  to  employ  them.  The  deepness  trenched 
was  eighteen  inches,  and  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  were  regulariy  reduced  and  attended  to, 
and  the  grounds  planted  with  potato  and  mangel 
wurzel,  properiy  arilled  and  manured.  Next  year 
wheat  will  be  sown,  and  the  ground  laid  down 
again  to  permanent  pasture. 

Irrigated  Meadows, — Here  there  are  18^  acres 
of  water  meadow  on  the  ridee  or  bed  system,  and 
about  1(U  on  what  is  termed  catch-woric.    It  hap- 

Eens  unfortunately  that  the  water  collected  in  a 
rook,  descending  through  the  lands  to  the  Esk, 
is  hardly  sufficient,  except  in  floods,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  complete  irrig^ation.  But  the  heavy  crops 
produced  even  under  imperfect  watering,  leave  no 
doubt,  however,  of  the  utility  of  this  branch  of  agri- 
culture. 

There  are  no  other  meadows  here,  and  indeed 
the  want  of  meadow  ground  is  seriously  felt  over 
this  districL    In  the  general  management  of  the 

Sastures,  care  is  taken  to  eradiate  docks,  thistles, 
:c.,  fVom  the  surface;  and  moles  are  destroyed 
whenever  their  workings  appear. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

The  plough  rotation  followed  on  these  lands  has 
been  as  follows — on 
GraveUysoUa, — 1.  7Wntp«.— Generally  Swedes 

or  Atierdeen  yellows,  consumed  on  the  ground 

by  sheep. 

2.  ^ar^.-*--Sown  about  the  middle  of  April  with 
seeds  K>r  pasture :  the  lands  laid  generally  quite 
flat  in  the  surface. 

3.  Young  grass  seeds  depastured  by  sheep;  ge- 
nerallv  ewes  and  lambs,  from  Ist  May  to  Ist 
March. 


4.  Pasture. 

5.  Ditto. — ^Top-dressed  this  season  with  compost. 

6.  Pasture. 

7.  Pasture. 

8.  Pasture. 

9.  Oats  out  of  ley. 
Clay  lands  of  the  best  description. — 1.  Summir 

fallow*  or,  if  the  season  is  suitable,  fflobe  tur- 
nips. In  either  case,  the  Jand  thoroughly  clean- 
ed and  manured.  Turnips  pulled  and  consumed 
in  the  yards  by  cattle. 

2.  Wheat,  sown  in  autumn;  and  grass  seeds  for 
pasture  sown  in  the  succeemng  spring:  no 
stock  of  any  kind  allowed  to  depasture  these 
seeds  in  the  ensuing  winter. 

3.  Xoung  pasture  seeds,  depastured  by  sheep  from 
1st  May  to  11th  November;  but  unless  tne  en- 
suing winter  should  happen  to  be  particulariy 
dry,  no  stock  admitted  after  that  period. 

4.  Pasture  for  the  same  period. 

5.  Ditto^  ditto. — Top-dressed  with  lime  or  com- 
post. 

6.  Ditto,  ditto. 

7.  Ditto,  ditto. 
If  the  lands  now  begin  to  show  moss,  so  as  to 

hurt  the  pastures,  and  render  the  grass  later  in 
coming  to  a  full  bite,  they  are  generallv  ploughed 
for  oats  in  the  eighth  year,  about  the  middle  of  win- 
ter, so  as  to  derive  advantage  from  atmospherical 
influence,  and  are  ploughed  with  a  strong  furrow. 
Clays  of  the  second-rate  description, — 1.    Dare 
fallow, — Thoroughly  cleaned,  limed,  and  ma- 
nured; the  greatest  pains  being  taken  in  all  cases 
of  clay  land  in  the  ploughing,  so  as  to  give  the 
ridges  a  proper  shape,  to  discharge  all  surface- 
water  from  the  centre  to  the  furrow. 

2.  Wheat,  of  the  red  kind,  or  oats,  sown  out  with 
seeds  for  pasture. 

3.  Seeds,  depastured  by  sheep  from  Ist  May  to 
11th  J^ovember. 

4.  Depastured  by  any  kind  of  stock  from  ditto  to 
ditto. 

5.  Depastured  by  any  kind  of  stock  from  Ist  May 
to  11th  November.  Top-dressed  with  lime  or 
compost. 

6.  Ditto,  ditto. 

7.  Ditto,  ditto. 

8.  Oats  out  of  ley. 
These  various  courses  of  cropping  have  been 

found  to  suit  the  lands  extremely  weO.  The  ap- 
plication of  lime  or  compost  to  the  third  year's 
pasture,  is  a  point  never  overiooked;  for  it  is  found 
to  renovate  the  pasture  grasses,  and  the  grounds, 
af\er  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years,  break  up 
in  capital  condition  for  oats. 

Wheat, — ^The  wheat  sown  on  the  best  descrip- 
tions of  soil  is  invariably  the  white  kind.  That 
most  in  request  for  seed  is  understood  to  be  what 
is  called,  in  East  Lothian,  <<  Hunter's  wheat." 
Wheat,  afler  summer  fallow,  has  always  been 
found  of  the  best  equality  and  greatest  weight  to 
the  acre ;  on  inferior  clays,  red  wheat  is  oAen 
sown.  This  variety  is  certainly  well  suited  to 
such  soils,  and  oflen  fair  average  crops  are  ob- 
tained; but  it  is  thicker  in  the  husk,  and  therefore 
not  so  much  in  reauest  with  the  corn-factors. 
The  price  in  the  market  is  generally  one  shilling 
per  Carlisle  bushel  under  the  price  of  white 
wheat.* 

*A  Carlisle  bushel  is  equal  to  8  A  imperial  mea* 
sure. 
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Soiwi$ig. — ^The  quantity  of  seed  wheat  to  a  sta- 
tute acre  sown  bruad  cast,  is  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  imperial  bushels.  The  usual  return,  in 
favorable  seasons,  mav  be  about  from  thirty-lour 
to  thirty-ei^ht  imperial  bushels  per  acre. 

Period  of  sowing, — On  summet  fallows,  wheat 
is  sown  about  the  second  week  of  September;  and 
if  wheat  is  tried  after  turnips,  fed  off  on  the  lands 
by  sheep,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  on  lighter 
soils,  the  sowing  being  performed  during  the  win- 
ter months  in  proportion  as  the  turnips  are  con- 
sumed. 

Tares  or  vetches — Are  seldom  or  never  sown 
in  this  district.  They  answer,  however,  admira- 
bly in  this  district  on  fresh  soils :  they  have  inva- 
riably yielded  a  very  large  return  of  green  food 
for  soiling,  and  have  been  sown  on  purpose  to  be 
ready  to  be  cut  as  ^reen  food,  between  the  first 
and  second  crops  of  clover.  Tares  are  never 
made  into  hay  in  this  district;  and  indeed  from 
the  great  quantity  of  succulent  matter  they  pro- 
duce, in  a  variable  climate,  the  process  of  making 
them  into  hay  would  be  attended  with  much  risk 
and  probably  little  advantage.  They  are  very 
useAd  when  consumed  in  summer,  in  soiling  by 
cattle  or  horses,  and  thereby  adding  greatly  to  the 
dungKitI — a  point  of  paramount  importance,  but 
in  no  other  light  is  their  culture  recommended. 

Rape. — Rape  succeeds  here  very  well  on  lands 
in  fair  condition.  An  experiment  on  rather  a 
large  scale,  was  tried  about  eight  years  ago,  of 
sowing  in  the  month  of  July,  no  less  a  quantity 
than  120  acres  of  land  of  the  first-rate  quality — 
of  loam  intended  for  permanent  pasture — with 
rape  alone.  The  ground  was  previously  tho- 
roiiffhly  cleaned  and  limed,  the  rape  and  ^rass 
seeds  sown,  and  the  rape,  immediately  on  arnving 
at  maturity,  eat  off  by  sheep.  The  effect  has 
answered,  and  the  lands  in  question  are  the  best 
pasture  in  the  country  at  this  moment. 

Turnips, — The  turnips  sown  here  are  the  globe, 
the  Aberdeen  yellow,  and  the  Swedish;  all  these 
varieties,  when  the  seed  is  good  and  fresh,  and 
the  proper  culture  followed,  have  invariably  suc- 
ceeded here.  The  globe  is  consumed  first,  then 
the  Aberdeen  yellow,  and  lastly  the  Swedes.  A 
number  of  other  turnip  seeds  have  been  tried, 
such  as  the  tankard,  the  green  round,  &c.;  but 
from  experience,  the  three  kinds  first  named  are 
decidedly  preferred. 

Drill  husbandry, — ^Turnips  are  always  drilled 
here,  and  without  a  single  case  of  failure.  The 
turnip  husbandry  of  East  Lothian  and  Berwick- 
shire is  Ibllowsd  from  first  to  last.  The  crops  pro- 
duced are  ffenerally  heavy,  sound,  and  c^ooo,  even 
on  the  stiffest  description  of  clays.  These  crops 
are  either  consumed  in  the  farm-yards  by  cattle,  or 
on  the  ground  by  sheep.  In  eating  off  turnips  by 
sheep,  the  practice  here  has  always  been  at  first  to 
confine  the  flock  on  an  extent  calculated  to  support 
them  fully  for  one  week,  and  to  cive  them  a  fresh 
break  once  a  week  afterwards,  dlowing  the  flock 
the  range  over  the  first  portions  of  ground  allot- 
ted to  them.  Hay,  in  sheep-haicks  or  cribs,  is 
ffiven  along  with  turnips;  Swedes  are  undoubted- 
Ty  a  most  valuable  crop  to  the  farmer,  and  are  the 
iavorite  food  6t  all  sorts  of  cattle  and  sheep.  It  is 
the  custom  in  this  establishment  also  to  give  the 
working  horses,  in  the  winter  and  sprinff  months, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  Swedes  daily;  and 
the  tSbci  is  to  make  the  animals  eat  their  oats 


with  more  avidity,  and  to  render  them  more  fresh, 
and  their  coats  more  glossy.  No  other  crops 
(potatoes,  beans,  and  mangel  wurzel,  excepted,) 
are  drilled  here.  On  the  light  soils,  however, 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  all  the  white  crops 
may  be  drilled  and  hand-hoed  with  the  greatest 
advantage;  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  resort  to 
this  mode  of  culture  in  future,  as  the  most  garden- 
like management,  and  as  yielding  a  heavier  and 
better  description  of  grain,  while  at  the  same 
time  all  annual  and  other  weeds  are  destroyed. 
Swedish  turnips  are  sown  in  the  latter  end  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May;  globe  and  Aberdeen 
yellows  during  the  first  and  second  weeks  of 
.June.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  sheep  ^- 
nerally  fed  off  by  turnips,  are  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  Cheviot  wedders  iirom  Sutheriand,  Rox- 
burgh, and  Dumfrieshire.  Ewes  and  lambs  on 
turnip,  are  seldom  or  ever  attempted  here.  It 
would  be  reckoned  very  slovenly  management 
to  allow  turnips  to  sprout  in  spring;  they  are  al- 
ways consumed  when  perfect^  sound  iu  the  bulb, 
whether  in  the  yards  or  in  the  fields. 

parley, — Barley  succeeds  turnips  which  were 
consumed  on  the  ground  by  sheep :  of  course 
these  crops  can  only  follow  with  advantage  in  ro- 
tation on  turnip  soils.  If  the  turnips  have  been 
properly  managed,  as  already  described  by  the 
eating  them  on  the  ground,  the  lightest  soils  will 
be  compactly  beat  together  by  the  treading  of  the 
flock.  One  furrow  on  such  soils  is  considered  in 
general  sufficient,  and  the  proper  time  of  sowing  is 
Irom  Ist  April  to  2(]ljLh  May.  It  is  here  proper  to 
state,  that  bariey  after  turnip  should  be  sown  hot 
furrow,  that  is  to  say,  the  sower  should  imme- 
diately follow  the  plough,  and  the  harrow  the 
sower;  and  probably,  if  the  weather  appears  to 
set  in  droughty,  the  grass  seeds  and  roller  should 
close  the  scene  behind  the  harrows.  When  the 
process  of  barley -sowing  is  conducted  in  this  way, 
a  failure  of  crops  has  never  taken  place  here. 
Pure  bariey  alone  is  sown;  and  the  old  variety, 
called  rough  beer  or  big,  seems,  with  much  pro- 
priety, to  be  quite  out  of  fashion  in  the  district. 
These  grounds  seldom  fail  to  produce  barley  of  an 
excellent  malting  Quality;  indeed,  the  vale  of  the 
Esk  is  celebrated  for  the  good  quality  of  its  bariey 
crops. 

Chrass, — Grass  never  fails  to  succeed  here  aAer 
barley.  If  it  is  intended  to  cut  the  grass  crop 
^en  for  soiling,  ryegrass,  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  red  clover,  and  a  small  proportion  of  white, 
are  sown.  The  soils  here,  from  the  management 
described,  are  generally  fresh ;  and  not  one  single 
case  is  remembered  where  the  clover  crops  have 
failed  altogether  on  any  of  these  soils. 

Jlyegrass — As  a  hay  grass,  is  a  very  valuable 
variety ;  but  when  land  is  intended  for  permanent 
pasture,  or  for  lying  a  number  of  vears,  ryegrass 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  well  adapted  as  many 
other  varieties  for  (grazing  purposes,  and  hitherto 
too  much  seed  of  this  kind  has  been  sown  here  on 
permanent  pasture  lands. 

Fiorin  Grass  has  never  been  cultivated  here. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  practical  agricultu- 
rists may,  in  many  cases,  entertain  unfounded 
prejudices  a^inst  this  grass.  A  small  fiorin  mea- 
dow, as  a  tnal,  is  in  the  progress  of  being  laid  out 
at  present. 

Sainfoin  is  never  sown  in  this  district,  and  clo- 
ver is  seldom  or  never  sown  without  a  mixture  of 
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graB«  seeds  along  with  it.  One  experiment,  on 
good  land,  of  sowing  red  clover  only,  succeeded 
admirably. 

Potatoes,  under  good  management  by  the  drill 
system,  never  fail  here,  even  on  the  clay  soils. 
No  great  quantity,  however,  is  ever  grown  on 
this  farm,  except  for  the  use  of  the  family. 

Mangd  Wurzel  has  been  cultivated  for  two  or 
three  years.  The  growing  of  this  esculent  is, 
however,  quite  new  in  the  district,  and  is  there- 
fore only  cautiously  attempted  at  first.  The  re- 
sult, hitherto,  is  favorable,  although  the  Swedish 
turnip  is  supposed  to  be  a  crop  of  equal  value. 


STOCK. 

As  feeding  cattle  for  the  butcher  has  always 
formed  a  pnncipal  point  in  the  management  of 
these  lands,  it  is  considered  a  matter  of  importance 
to  select  the  breeds  likely  to  arrive  soonest  at  ma- 
turity. The  pure  short-horned  breed,  selected 
with  care  and  expense  trom  the  stocks  of  the 
Messrs.  Collins  and  other  celebrated  breeders, 
have  long  been  used  here,  and  on  the  best  de- 
scription of  soils,  with  success.  Various  crosses 
have  also  been  oAen  tried  between  the  short- 
horned  and  other  breeds,  and  the  result  in  general 
has  been  favorable  ibr  the  first  cross.  The  second 
cross  produces  here  by  no  means  so  good  an  ani- 
mal as  the  first.  The  cross  between  the  short- 
homed  and  highland  breeds  produces  a  very  good 
animal,  with  every  tendency  to  feed,  but  of  a  na- 
ture almost  as  wild  and  untameable  ^and  some- 
times more  so)  as  its  highland  progenitors.  The 
cross  between  the  short-horned  and  Ayrshire 
breeds  produces  a  very  good  animal,  generally 
well  suited  ibr  dairy  purposes.  The  cross  between 
the  short-homed  and  polled  Galloway  breed  pro- 
duces a  very  excellent  animal,  possessing,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  feeding  qualities  and  best 
points  of  the  short-hora,  and  the  hardiness  and  do- 
cility of  the  Galloway  cattle.  On  good  lands, 
this  cross  is  here  preferred  to  any  other  stock. 
The  pure  short- horned  cattle  are  (bund,  afler 
many  years'  experience,  to  be  rather  too  tender 
for  the  climate,  and  difficult  and  expensive  to 
winter. 

Galloway  cattle  are  the  general  stock  of  the  dis- 
trict They  possess  many  advantages,  as  they 
can  at  any  time  be  brought  to  market.  Their 
hardy  and  very  healthy  Habits  fit  them  well  for 
the  climate  and  soils  of  Uumberiand;  and  although 
the  first  cross  with  the  short-hom  does  produce  a 
ffood  beast,  no  good  breeder  would  choose  to  con- 
tinue his  stock  from  these  crosses.  Thirty  of  the 
best  West  Highland  heifers,  and  four-score  aged 
Highland  black-faced  wedders  for  the  family  use, 
along  with  the  Galloway  cattle,  form  the  perma- 
nent stock  on  these  lancis.  fiut  from  their  extent, 
it  is  impossible  to  winter  as  many  cattle  as  the 

S Hinds  can  summer;  and  therefore  in  April  and 
ay  yeariy,  a  fly i tig  stock  of  cattle,  chiefly  Gal- 
loways and  West  Highland  heifers,  are  purchas- 
ed in  the  local  markets  on  their  joumey  southward, 
and  fed  ofiT  on  these  pastures;  and  it  is  the  custom 
to  have  an  annual  public  sale  of  this  flying  stock. 
They  are  sold  in  lots,  and  are  generally  bought  by 
cattle  dealers  and  butchers.  The  greatest  num- 
ber are  resold  again  at  the  great  fair  of  Broughhill 
in  Westmorelaml,  on  the  1st  of  October.  Thus 
the  pasturet  are  completely  eased  at  the  proper 


season,  and  left  rough  for  the  wintering  stock,  and 
Q^ut  this  period  all  accounts  are  settled,  the  re- 
maining stocks,  crops,  &c.  valued,  and  the  profits 
or  loss  on  the  whole  concem  annually  struck. 

Sfteep.— Except  the  black-faced  stock  already 
mentioned,  as  Kept  lor  the  consumption  of  the 
family,  no  other  sheep  are  kept,  for  it  has  been 
found  that  cattle  pay  much  better;  pure  Leicester 
and  South  Downs  have  been  kept  as  breeding 
stocks,  as  well  as  Cheviot  and  half-bred  sheep, 
hut  the  result  has  been  to  abandon  a  breeding 
stock  of  sheep  entirely. 

Zflmfts.— The  breeding^  of  lambs  for  sale  to  the 
butcher,  has  never  been  followed  here,  but  breed- 
ing for  a  stock  has  been.  The  ewes  have  in  eve- 
ry case  lambed  in  the  open  pastures,  and  little  or 
no  loss  has  ever  ensued  flrom  the  practice. 

In  extensive  stocks,  it  is  impossible  to  protect 
the  ewes  in  the  lambing  season,  from  the  fall  of 
rain  or  snow.  In  very  small  stocks,  sheds  lor 
sheep  mey  answer  a  very  good  purpose,  but  it 
has  never  been  found  necessary  to  provide  such 
protection  here.  Folding  ewes  in  a  confined 
place  in  the  lambing  season,  is  decidedly  an  im- 
proper mode,  and  is  never  practised  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  sheep  commonly  grazed  in  the  district  are 
the  Cheviot  breed,  but  probably  the  most  profita- 
ble is  the  half-bred  or  cross,  between  the  pure 
Leicester,  and  the  pure  Cheviot;  for  these  possess 
the  stamina  or  haray  constitution  of  the  Cheviot, 
with  the  docile  and  gentle  nature  and  feeding  qua- 
lities of  the  Leicester  breed,  while  the  wool  is  im- 
proved by  the  cross  Sheep  are  seldom  laid  with 
tar  and  butter  on  these  crrounds,  but  otherwise 
every  thing  that  can  conduce  to  their  health  and 
comiort  is  attended  to  by  a  careful  penson  who 
manages  the  stock. 

Worses.— The  farm  horses  in  greatest  repute  in 
this  district  are  the  rough-leggw  Clydesdale  or 
Lanarkshire  breed.  In  this  establishment,  these 
and  the  Cleveland  horses  are  generally  used. 
The  preference  in  the  reporter's  opinion  is  due  to 
the  Cleveland  breed,  lor  they  are  more  quick  in 
their  movements,  and  consequently  better  adapted 
to  light  soils  than  the  Clydesdale,  which  breed, 
however,  is  admirably  adapted  to  heavy  soils,  and 
aro  remarkably  quiet,  and  generally  possess  good 
constitutions. 

Pigs, — This  particular  district  produces  great 
quantities  of  bacon  and  hams  for  the  London  and 
Liverpool  markets,  and  the  breed  of  pigs  is  in  con- 
sequence a  point  much  attended  to.  There  are 
different  breeds  here,  but  tha  kind  preferred  in  this 
establishment  is  what  are  provincially  called  the 
"  prick  ears,"  a  well  made,  snort-legg^  animal  of 
its  kind,  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  averaging, 
when  quite  fat,  sixteen  or  seventeen  stone  oflbur- 
teen  pounds  each.  This  variety  seems  of  a  re- 
markably sound  constitution,  and  is  generally  fed 
off  at  from  twelve  to  fifleen  months  old.  In  this 
district  pigs  are  allowed  a  range  of  pasture,  with 
food  in  their  piggery  at  regular  intervals,  and  they 
thrive  remarkably  when  so  managed.  On  this 
farm,  however,  they  are  only  allowed  the  range  of 
the  straw-yards.  They  consume  the  refuse  from 
the  kitchen,  aided  by  potatoes,  &c.  steamed  for 
their  use,  and  they  have  always  3rielded  a  very 
fair  return. 

Management, — Cleanliness,  as  well  in  making 
ready  the  food  as  in  the  piggery,  is  essentially  ne- 
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cefleary  to  promote  the  health  of  the  animal,  and 
fresh  beds  of  clean  straw  are  regulariy^ven  them. 
A  steaming  apparatus  on  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples for  preparing  the  food  of  the  horses,  dairy 
cows  and  pigs,  has  always  been  used  here,  and 
ought  to  be  used  on  every  large  farm,  but  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  not  to  give  any  food  more 
than  lukewarm  to  any  stock. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Ploughs, — Iron  ploughs  only  are  used.  The 
first  of  the  kind  was  manufactured  by  Wilkie,  of 
Uddingstone,  near  Glasgow,  but  these  imple- 
ments are  now  regularly  made  on  the  best  con- 
struction, by  tradesmen  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  are  aniformly  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast 
only,  and  with  such  ploughs  and  horses,  any  kind 
of  soil  may  be  well  cultivated.  The  furrow-cut- 
ting plough,  described  under  the  head  of  grass 
husbandry,  may  be  made  by  any  plough-wright, 
and  is  a  most  useful  implement.  The  number  of 
horses  employed  in  drawing  it,  depends  on  the 
depth  of  th«  furrow,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

OortM, — Carts  with  iron  axles  and  two  shafls, 
as  commonly  used  in  Lanarkshire,  drawn  by  a 
single  horse,  are  decidedly  the  best,  and  no  other 
kind  is  used  here.  In  harvest  and  hay-making,  a 
frame  is  mounted  on  the  shelvings  of  such  carts 
for  bringing  the  crops  from  the  fields. 

Harrows. — Finlayson's  patent  harrow  is  great- 
ly used  here  for  cleaning  lands.  It  is  a  very  use- 
foi  and  excellent  implement  for  such  purposes. 
The  common  seed  harrows  are  in  use  on  this  farm^ 
some  oF  these  are  made  of  iron. 

Drill  MaMrus. — A  machine  for  sowing  tur- 
nips by  two  drills  at  once  is  used  here,  and  another 
nachine  mounted  on  a  small  wheel,  and  pushed 
bjr  a  man,  for  sowing  grass  and  clover  seeds,  is 
also  in  use. 

Tlireshing  and  cleaning  the  Grain. — At  first 
lor  many  years  this  was  done  by  a  threshing  ma- 
chine driven  by  horses — latterly,  it  is  altogether 
done  by  hand  labor  and  by  the  flail,  and  paid  for 
by  th«  bushel  of  cleaned  grain.  The  expense  is 
probably  as  cheap  by  the  flail  as  by  the  machine, 
and  employment  is  thus  given  to  the  poor,  and 
erery  parpoae  required  is  answered  by  the  present 
practice.* 

MANURE. 

No  part  of  rural  economy  is  less  understood  or 
attended  to  than  the  management  of  manure;  and 
it  wouM  require  a  treatise  on  the  subject  to  detail 
the  S3rstem8  pursued  in  the  best  farmed  Scotch 
districts,  which  are  always  held  as  the  guide  for 
good  management  here.  It  may  be  shoruy  stated 
uiat  all  the  urine  from  the  stables,  yards,  cow- 
houses, pjggenes,  &c.  is  carefully  conducted  by 
Qoder  drains  into  the  dung-pits.  The  dung  col- 
lected is  carted  out  during  the  winter  for  turnips, 
and  laid  up  in  convenient  places  for  a  speedy  ap- 
plicatioQ  to  the  lands,  the  instant  the  season  suits 

*Tbe  experience  of  every  other  district  of  the 
kingdom  is  contrary  to  this  conclusion.  The  machine 
threshes  much  more  cleanly,  and  it  is  equally  benefi- 
cial to  the  consumer  and  the  farmer,  from  the  facility 
with  which  it  enables  the  latter  to  meet  all  the  changes 
tad  exigencies  of  the  maiket 


for  sowing.  The  middens,  or  dung-hills,  in  the 
fields,  are  hollowed  out  in  the  bottoms,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  moisture  from  escaping,  and  are  regu- 
larly covered  with  mould.  The  carts  are  never 
allowed  to  pass  along  the  dung- heaps.  The  ma- 
nure made  in  summer,  when  cattle  get  green  food 
in  the  house,  is  always  of  better  quality  than  win- 
ter-made dung,  and  is  generally  applied  to  the 
summer  fallows.  Short  dung  is  unquestionably 
most  suitable  for  turnips,  as  in  that  state  it  aflbrds 
no  interruption  to  the  plough  and  drill.  Long 
dung,  that  is  to  say,  dung  not  fermented,  may  be 
applied  to  potatoes  without  any  impropriety.  The 
management  of  compost  occupies  considerable  at- 
tention; frequent  turnings,  and  probably  twelve 
months  are  required  to  reduce  the  stubborn  lumps 
of  clay  often  used  in  the  making  compost,  and  tur- 
nips are  in  many  cases  raised  by  no  other  applica- 
tion. 

GENERAL  CHARACTER    OP    THE  DISTRICT. 

The  estate,  of  which  the  lands  here  described 
form  a  part,  consists  of  an  e:cten8ive  district,  in 
which  there  is  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 

food  loamy  clay  and  gravelly  soils  on  the  rivers, 
ut  by  far  the  greatest  portion  is  clay  soil.  Horses 
are  regularly  bred  by  almost  every  farmer,  and 
the  dairy  husbandry  (chiefly  in  the  making  of 
butter)  is  largely  followed.  Every  person  pro- 
duces a  certain  number  of  young  cattle  as  well  as 
fat  beasts  for  market,  and  large  quantities  of  pork 
and  bacon  are  produced,  besides  considerable 
ouantiiies  of  wheat,  bariey,  oafs  and  turnips,  in 
this  district,  where  a  mixed  system  of  husbandry 
is  followed,  from  the  necessity  of  attending  mar- 
kets, and  from  having  a  considerable  intercourse 
with  stran^rs,  the  farmers  are  sharp  clear-sighted 
people,  alive  and  ready  to  adopt  any  successful 
experiment,  after  it  has  succeeded  under  the  pro^ 
prtetor's  management.  On  this  estate,  a  local  farm- 
er society,  confined  to  its  bounds,  but  haring 
three  hundred  members,  has  long  existed,  br 
whom  prizes  are  yeari^  awarded  to  every  branch 
of  good  management  m  agricultural  matters,  and 
to  the  various  descriptions  of  stock.  The  yeo- 
manry thus  meet  regulariy  once  a  ^ear;  they  bear 
the  management  of  their  farms  discussed  openly 
and  freely;  good  managers  are  praised  and  re-  • 
warded,  and^  indolence  and  baa  management 
would  be  ashamed  to  exhibit  themselves.  All  the 
good  stock  of  the  country  is  annually  shown,  and 
the  spirit  of  emulation  is  invariably  attended  with 
good  consequences  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  country  is  purely  agricultural.  No  man  is 
above  his  profession,  and  almost  all  are  possessed 
of  means  fully  equal  to  managing  their  lands  io 
the  best  style.  The  country  is  now  enclosed  and 
subdivided  into  suitably  sized  fields.  Quick  hedges 
of  thorn,  kept  neatly  dressed  by  the  pruning  knife, 
are  the  common  fisnce  of  the  country,  and  few 
countries  can  boast  of  better  hedges  than  this. 

£xcept  along  the  sides  of  the  great  roads, 
hedge-row  trees  are  not  usually  seen  or  planted^ 
and  the  country  where  grain  is  chiefly  produced, 
has  been  purposely  and  judiciously  left  open,to 
admit  a  free  current  of  air  and  sun  to  the  crops,  a 
point  of  much  consequence  in  bad  seasons,  and  in 
a  climate  as  damp  as  this  is.  This  district  lies 
low.  It  extends  from  the  head  of  the  Solway 
Frith,  rising  from  tlie  level  of  the  sesy  with  a  veiy 
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gentle  general  rise  for  twelve  miles,  to  an  altitude 
of  about  five  or  six  hundred  feet.  The  district  is 
not  subject  to  any  epidemical  disease.  The  peo- 
ple are  temperate  in  their  habits,  and  oflen  attain 
a  great  age :  pulmonary  consumption,  however, 
frequently  maKes  its  appearance,  particularly  in 
the  vales  descending  towards  this  open  country; 
and  numbers  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  cut  off 
by  this  fatal  malady. 

PLAimirG. 

The  management  of  plantations  is  probably  fo- 
reign to  the  common  operations  of  the  farmer,  but 
the  shelter  which  they  afford,  render  them  at  all 
times,  and  especially  in  an  open  dieirict,  objects  of 
great  moment  even  to  him.  Hundreds  ol  acres 
have  been  planted  on  this  estate,  and  the  general 
success  has  been  cheering.  Trenching  l)y  the 
spade  has  never  been  done  here  preparatory  to 
planting  timber,  the  scale  on  which  planting  has 
been  conducted  being  far  too  large  to  be  managed 
in  this  way,  but  the  lands  have  in  every  case  been 
laid  dry  by  open  drains,  and  in  some  cases  (par- 
ticularly in  planting  land  covered  whh  short  ling) 
the  ground  has  been  ploughed  before  planting  by 
a  plough  drawn  by  four  horses.  For  the  first 
three  years,  the  ^oung  trees  have  not  grown  so 
luxuriantly  as  might  be  desired,  but  in  the  fourth 

?'ear,  and  aflerwards,  they  push  out  vigorously, 
n  every  case  care  has  been  taken  to  plant  hard- 
wood trees  of  oak  and  asH,  &c.,  and  ar  such  spaces 
that  they  may  ultimately  become  the  standard 
trees ;  and  larch  and  Scotch  fir  are,  in  the  mean- 
time, planted  as  nurses,  to  be  removed  according 
to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Every  variety  of  tree 
thrives  well  on  this  property,  but  more  particular- 
ly on  the  loamy  soils. 

CAPITAL    AND  ACCOUNTB. 

Without  an  adequate  capital,  good  farming 
cannot  be  followed.  This,  however,  though  a 
point  of  first  consequence,  we  fear  is  oflen  too  little 
considered  by  the  young  farmer,  and  probably  by 
the  proprietor  in  letting  his  lands.  Before  letting 
lands,  the  proprietor  or  his  agent  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  farmer's 
means  and  capital,  as  well  as  his  general  habits 
and  disposition ;  and  if  this  is  insisted  on,  it  will 
prevent,  in  many  cases,  tenants  of  inadequate 
capital  and  bad  character  from  obtaining  leases. 

Few,  or  almost  no  farmers,  keep  regular  ac- 
counts, and  the  consequence  is  they  are  oflen  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  true  state  of  their  affairs.  A 
system  sufficiently  simple  and  concise  might  be 
easily  contrived  to  answer  all  the  ends  in  view ; 
but,  fVom  prejudice  or  want  of  habit,  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  general  run  of  formers  dispense  with 
the  keeping  regular  accounts. 

Laborers. — Laborers  are  easitv  obtained  here, 
either  for  piece-work  or  by  the  day.  Their  wa- 
ges by  the  day  are  generdly  Is.  4d,  to  Is.  6d,  in 
summer,  and  It.  2d.  to  Is.  4d.  in  winter.  These 
men  are  bred  from  infancy  to  all  kinds  of  agricul- 
tural labor,  and  are  generally  expert  in  the  use  of 
the  spade,  scythe,  &c.  The  real  good  farming 
laborer  here  cannot,  with  justice,  be  said  to  be  in 
distress,  for  he  always  finds  emplojrment;  and  in 
this  district  the  laborer  has  advantages  unusual  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  country.  For  instance, 
his  fuel  costs  only  his  own  labor  in  catting  and 


preparing  the  peat ;  he,  in  every  case,  keeps  a 
pig,  and  sometimes  two ;  and  the  manure,  ashes. 
&c.  his  pigs  and  cottage  produce,  are  readily  laid 
on  by  the  farmers  on  tSeir  fallows  for  the  cottager, 
who  receives  one  crop  of  potatoes  from  his  own 
manure.  The  great  evil  is  early  marriages: 
young  men  generally  marry  before  iney  are  twen^ 
ty,  and  the  females  much  sooner,  and  the  alarm- 
ing extent  to  which  bastardy  has  increased  in  the 
country  is  a  most  serious  evil.  No  laborers  in 
these  parishes  possess  any  little  property,  such  as 
a  cottage  and  garden  of  their  own.  The  poor- 
rates  have  not  increased  here  for  eleven  years 
past,  and  the  county  rates  are  rather  less  now 
than  at  that  period.  The  farm  laborers  are  gene- 
rally well  behaved,  cheerful,  and  obliging;  and  it 
is  very  rare  indeed  that  any  of  that  class  ever  ap- 
pear to  solicit  aid  from  the  parish  vestries. 

POOR-LAWS. 

The  lands  described  are  situated  in  two  parish- 
es. The  management  of  the  poor-rales  is  con- 
ducted in  each  parish  by  a  select  vestr}',  under 
Mr.  Sturges  Bourne's  Act,  the  rector  of  the  parish 
acting  as  chairman.  The  poor,  (chiefly  the  aged 
and  infirm,  and  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  Long- 
town,  and  some  small  villages  in  the  neighbor* 
hood,)  have  their  various  cases  heard  and  relieve 
ed,  and  if  ever  there  is  an  appeal  from  these  ves- 
tries to  the  local  magistracy,  the  case  of  the  ap« 
plicant  is  fairly  and  properiy  inquired  into,  and 
suitable  relief  afforded.  Indeed,  there  is  an  evi- 
dent wish  among  all  parties  to  do  what  is  fair  and 
just  to  the  poor.  The  presence  of  the  clergyman 
in  these  vestries,  however,  has  no  doubt  had  a 
great  influence  in  checking  any  thing  improper  on 
me  part  of  the  members  of  vestries. 

Assistant  Overseer, — Each  parish  has  an  as- 
sistant overseer,  who,  besides  a  regular  salary,  re- 
ceives ten  per  cent,  on  all  moneys  he  may  recover 
from  the  fathers  of  illegitimate  children.  This  is 
a  point  of  much  consequence,  for,  from  the  local 
situation  of  the  district,  divided  from  Scotland  by 
an  ideal  line,  the  fathers  of  such  children,  from 
either  side  of  the  border,  easilv  escape  from  the 
maintenance  of  their  progeny  if  they  are  so  dis- 
posed. These  overseers  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  profession,  are  respectable  in  their  way, 
have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  paupers,  and  are 
exceedingly  useful  in  keeping  down  the  poor-rates 
and  seeing  the  funds  properly  applied. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  PEASANTRY. 

As  already  remarked,  the  peasantry  are  gene- 
rally civil  and  obliging  in  their  dispositions,  and 
grateful  for  the  good  treatment  and  kind  words 
they  may  receive  from  their  masters.  It  is  a  truth 
which  constantly  strikes  the  reporter's  observation, 
that  however  illiterate  they  may  be  themselves, 
the  peasants  strain  every  nerve,  and  oflen  deny 
themselves  many  little  comforts,  in  order  that 
their  scanty  funds  may  be  saved  to  get  their  chil- 
dren decent  education  at  the  parish  schools.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  laborers  to  continue  in  one  - 
master's  employment  many  years,  and  on  this 
farm  of  Netherby  all  the  servants  have  been  in 
their  present  service  for  a  long  period,  although 
their  engagements  are  only  from  week  to  week. 

Parish  schools. — In  these  two  parishes,  there 
are  eight  endowed  schoolsi  at  which  all  the  use- 
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fill  braches  of  common  education  are  taught  by 
echoolmastera  appointed  by  the  rector  of  the  pa- 
rishes :  these  schools  deserve,  and  do  receive 
every  support  from  all  classes  of  society  here,  and 
are  indeed  a  blessing  to  the  country.  The  many 
thriving  and  wealthy  merchants  and  tradesmen 
of  respectability,  natives  of  this  district,  now  set- 
ded  in  London  and  elsewhere,  fully  prove  the 

S>od  effects  of  educating  the  lower  orders,  and 
e  example  of  the  good  character  and  the  enter- 
terprise  of  the  young  who  leave  the  district,  acts 
as  a  spur  to  push  on  those  left  at  home  to  emula- 
tion and  good  conduct. 

Means  ^  improving  the  condition  of  tf^e  pea- 
wrUry. — Floughroen  cannot  be  employed  by  the 
piece,*  but  a  great  portion  of  agricultural  labor 
may  be  so  done.  It  has  lon^  been  the  practice 
on  this  farm  to  let  everjr  thing  possible  by  the 
piece,  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  propriety,  both 
to  the  employer  and  his  laborers.  This  is  a  most 
encouraging  plan  to  the  industrious  peasant,  who 
dius  secures  the  fair  return  for  his  labor.  Jobs 
are  always  let  by  estimate,  but  the  competition, 
though  fair,  is  never  so  very  keen  as  to  reduce  the 
prices  given  too  low. 

Mt£cal  aid, — The  family  surgeon  attends  the 
whole  perroanent  servants  of  the  establishment 
in  cases  of  bad  health,  and  he  receives  a  regular 
allowance  for  his  services. 

Gardens. — All  the  permanent  servants  have 
small  gardens,  well  kept.  These  patches  are  a 
source  of  great  comfort  to  the  possessor,  and  a  ra- 
tional amusement  at  his  leisure  hours.  A  few  of 
the  ploughmen  are  allowed  to  keep  a  cow  each, 
on  paying  a  very  moderate  rent  for  the  pasture 
through  summer. 

StpariUe  dwellings, — The  dwellings  of  the  la- 
borer ontrht  undoubtedly  to  be  separate  from  each 
other.  This,  however,  unluckily,  is  not  the  case 
here,  for  all  the  permanent  servants  live  under  one 
roof  in  a  large  three-story  building  erected  many 
years  ago,  near  the  farm-yard.  These  people  are 
all  respectable  in  their  way,  but  huddled  together 
as  they  are.  it  is  not  possiole  to  prevent  little  quar- 
rels aad  bickerings  from  breaking  out  occasionally, 
where  people  with  families  (although  each  has 
two  separate  rooms,)  are  so  congregated.  It  is 
in  contemplation  to  remedv  this  mistake,  by  erect- 
ing sefmrate  cottages  for  the  servants. 

Residence  of  the  proprietors,^ln  this  district 
one  gi]eat  proprietor  owns  the  whole,  whose  resi- 
dence is  constant. 

Marriage. — ^There  can  be  no  reason  why  the 
laborer  should  not  marry,  except  that  they  are  too 


further  to  say,  that  the  profits  or  returns  have  been 
always  fair,  and  such  as  completely  to  warrant  a 
communication  of  the  systems  pursued. 
Glinger  Bank,  Longtoionf 
i9tkJuly,  1880. 


For  Uie  Fannen*  Begister. 
THB  MORALS  OF  MANURING. 

Bad  health  is  a  good  excuse  for  most  of  the 
negligences  of  man;  and  it  is  with  grief  that  I 
ofier  you  this  for  not  communicating  with  you 
more  freely.    Little  now  remains  to  me  in  life 
more  dear  than  to  give  my  young  friends  the  bene- 
fit of  mv  experience,  and  show  them  bow  to  make 
themselves   prosperous,  abundant,   and   happy.^ 
Holding,  as  I  do,  that  the  moral  power  of  every 
community  depends  upon  the  facility  of  man^s  ob- 
taining subsistence,  I  assume  as  undeniable,  that 
he  who  teaches  how  ten  CTains  of  com  and  as 
many  blades  of  grass  can  be  grown  where  now 
but  one  can  be  shown,  in  that  very  proportion  in- 
creases the  moral  power  of  society.    In  plain  dis- 
robed English,  I  hold  that  our  duty  to  Mother 
Earth  is  the  basis  of  moral  law  and  moral  duty; 
and  disguise  it  as  you  may,  the  facts  which  sus- 
tain me  are  abroad  and  '^trumpet-tongued."    Ne- 
glect of  this  duty  has  created  the  necessity  of 
legislating  society  to  death,  or  into  deep  disease; 
but  this  is  mere  quackery.   Loco-lbcoism  is  mark- 
ing and  banding  its  party,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
time  it  will  produce  the  madness  of  battle,  and, 
like  that  of  the  cats  of  Kilkenny,  nothing  but  the 
tails  of  the  combatants   will  be  lefl.     Man  is 
strictly  and  purely  selfish;  and  he  is  nothing  loath 
to  seek   his   self- gratifications  at  every  hazard 
deemed  compatible  with  his  safety,  or  his  probable 
safety;  else  why  your  court-houses,  jails,  whip- 
ping-posts and  penitentiaries?  not  forgetting  that 
summary  contrivance  with  which  fiaman  was 
wont  to  remove  Mordecai  from  the  king's  gate? 
Disguise  it  as  you  may,  neglect  of  duty  to  dear 
old  Mother  Earth,  to  <<tul  and  dress  her"  faithfully, 
has  hatched  and  now  feeds  those  necessary  Yam- 
pyres.    Nor  is  this  all.     Look  back  uoon  the 
whole  history  of  man,  and  hatred  of  laoor  and 
self^gratification  are  his  ruling  passions.    He  has 
not  Sways  been  cannibal;  but  let  self-gratification 
make  it  necessary,  and  he  has  been  ever  found 
ready  to  take  the  blood  of  his  fellow,  or  make  him 
his  servant.    If,  in  the  beginning,  Moses  had 
taught  that  to  "till  the  earth  and  dress  it"  was  a 
ready  to  enter  into  that  state  when  very  young,  I  paramount  duty,  divers   other   commandments 


and  before  they  have  saved  a  little  money  to  be- 
gin the  worid  with;  though  as  yet,  the  excess  of 
the  agricultural  population  is  not  felt  as  a  serious 
burden  in  this  district,  for  the  country  is  making 
rapid  strides  in  improvement,  and  all  good  hands 
find  at  present  ready  employment 

Believing  that  details  of  real  practice  are  of 
more  use  to  the  cause  of  rural  improvement  than 
theoretical  opinions,  unsupported  by  the  test  of 
ex()erience,  the  reporter  has  confined  his  obser- 
vations, as  closely  as  possible,  to  giving  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  management  oi  a  gentleman's 
park  and  farm  on  a  large  scale;  and  he  has  only 

*Biit  for  that  reason  tre  paid  at  a  higher  rate  of 
wigef  than  the  otdinary  day-Iaboier. 


would  never  have  been  broken.  True  it  is  that  he 
did  say  ^'whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  of  him 
shall  blood  be  required;"  and  yet  we  learn  that 
more  than  ten  times  the  number  now  living  have 
been  slain  for  the  gratification  of  the  selfish  pur- 
poses of  others.  If  it  be  the  duty  of  man  to  till 
the  earth  and  dress  it,  and  we  show  him  how 
much  self-gratification  he  will  have  in  the  result, 
surely,  though  we  preach  of  the  resurrection  of 
dead  land,  we  may  be  heard;  for  this  is  the  great 
panacea  of  church  and  state.  Fust  let  the  land 
be  made  perfectly  dry,  and  lay  upon  it  50  or  100 
bushels  of  shell  or  stone  lime  to  the  acre,  let  it  lay 
three  months  if  possible  before  you  plough  it  for 
com,  (a  shorter  time  will  do,)  then  harrow  down 
well  to  close  the  cracks,  and  plant  in  checks  (nt 
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straight  lines  as  may  suit  the  cultivators'  fancy, 
this  done  coulter  the  land  well,  clean  the  corn 
with  the  hoe  as  soon  as  it  is  large  enough,  passing 
the  cultivator  as  many  as  three  times  in  a  row  five 
or  five  and  a  half  feet  wide;  this  keeps  the  land 
light  and  free  to  the  roots  of  the  growing  plants, 
and  saves  the  evaporation  of  the  volatile  fertility 
of  the  earth;  in  this  way  a  single  horse  will  well 
cultivate  as  much  land  as  will  make  100  barrels  of 
com.  For  fallow,  lime  your  land  in  the  same 
manner,  and  turn  it  well  in  May  and  June,  and 
harrow  it  down  close.  Afler  your  wheat  is  thrash- 
ed and  delivered,  throw  your  land  in  the  desired 
shape,  and  keep  it  clean  until  seeding  time.  My 
life  for  it,  there  will  be  no  mistakes;  nature  never 
makes  any;  it  is  the  lazy  man  who  mistakes,  and 
finally  cheats  himself.  I  now  have  a  most  beau- 
tiful neld  of  100  acres  thus  prepared,  and  I  am  de- 
ceived if  it  be  not  equal  to  two  crops  of  clover 
lay.  Let  me  be  understood  fully;  I  take  it  as 
granted  that  every  farmer,  or  every  mtm  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  farmer,  makes  and  applies  all  the  ma- 
nure he  can,  his  farm  affords  him  a  great  mass  of 
material,  and  if  he  will  add  to  this  all  the  rich 
earth  he  can  collect,  mixing  the  same  with  lime, 
1  doubt  not  he  will  soon  begin  to  doubt  whether 
he  is  upon  his  own  miserable  tattered  estate.  1 
seed  my  land  in  clover  in  February.  I  think,  sir, 
if  1  could  take  you  over  my  fields,  you  would 
agree  that  I  was  in  a  fair  way  to  carry  out  my 
premises.  Court-houses,  jails,  and  penitentiaries; 
you  would  see  in  imagination  going  into  dilapida- 
tion, and  the  very  church  superseded  in  half  of  its 
moral  labors.  For  why  denounce  vices  that  have 
ceased  to  exist?  Who  would  practice  "coward 
deceit  and  ruffian  violence,"  if  not  urged  on  by 
want  and  env}/?  From  Canada  to  Mexico  we  have 
but  one^sry,  and  that  is,  "stand  by  your  party." 
If,  sir,  our  fields  were  covered  with  abundance, 
who  would  dare  to  raise  that  cry?  Who  would 
dare  to  raise  any  cry  unfriendly  to  our  beloved 
country?  Where  would  the  wretch  hide  himself 
who  would  dare  to  declare  that  "to  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoils?"  1  am  no  politician,  sir,  but  I 
stand  by  my  country,  and  her  would  I  have  cover- 
ed with  abundance. 

Before  I  close  this,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about 
manure.  It  is  the  bread  and  meat  and  the  money- 
power  of  the  farmer;  without  it,  he  is  a  poor 
^low.  Let  him  therefore  keep  in  mind  tlmt  as  it 
ia  his  only  active  capital,  his  aividends  of  profits 
nwst  depend  upon  it.  Let  him  therefore  at  all  op- 
portimities  cover  his  farm-yard  with  rich  earth, 
and  over  that  apply  a  good  coat  of  lime;  upon 
this  pen  his  cattle,  and  so  go  on  through  the  year, 
and  the  Quantity  he  will  make  will  surprise  him. 
If  possible  let  him  apply  it  as  surface  dressing 
upon  grain  or  grass;  but  apply  it  as  he  may,  it  is 

S reductive  power.  Let  his  motto  be  "my  duty  to 
lother  Earth,"  and  my  life  for  it,  dear  old  Virgmia 
is  once  more  great,  patriotic,  abundant  and  happy. 
Let  me  say  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  have  no 
cause  to  despair;  you  are  acting  upon  that  great 
and  absorbing  principle  in  man,  self-love,  and  you 
cannot  fail. 

I  bid  you  farewell,  in  the  name  of  dear  old 
Mother  Earth,  whose  kindness  is  only  limited  by 
our  own  acts. 

Limsm 
Fairfaz  Qnmty,  6th  May,  1838. 


Extnct  from  tiie  Britiali  Fwmen'  Magazine  for  ApriJ,  1138. 
BELATION   OF   SOILS  TO   MAlfUBES. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  between  sands 
and  sandy  loams;  the  former  are  greedy  of  ma- 
nure,  and  bein^  almost  purely  silicious,  they  de- 
compose it  rapidly,  and  relapse  into  their  original 
poverty;  but  loams,  though  composed  of  little 
more  than  one-tenth  of  fine  aluminous  and  creta- 
ceous matter,  with  nine-tenths  of  silex  tinted  by 
oxyd  of  iron,  retain  and  fix  manures;  they  are 
pulverizable,  reducible  to  ash  fineness,  yet  cannot 
be  deprived  of  manure  otherwise  than  by  the  at- 
tractive energy  of  a  vegetable  crop.  Thus,  to 
borrow  the  excellent  description  given  of  a  na- 
turally good  and  rich  soil,  by  an  American  agricul- 
tural chemist: — "After  being  exhausted  by  culti- 
vation they  will  recover  their  productive  power  by 
merely  bemg  lefl  to  rest  for  a  sufficient  time,  and 
receivmg  the  manure  made  by  nature  of  the 
weeds  and  other  plants,  that  grow  and  die  tipoo 
the  land.  •  •  •  The  better  a  soil  was  at  first, 
the  sooner  it  will  recover  by  these  means,  or  by  arti- 
ficial manuring." 

There  is  one  fact  whk^h  camiot  be  too  stronffly 
impressed  upon  the  purchasers  or  renters  of  araole 
and  pasture  land,  it  is  this: — that,  be  the  natural 
quality  of  the  staple  what  it  may,  it  remains  per- 
manently the  same!  Poor,  beggarly  land  may  be 
glutted  with  manure,  but  that  is  evanescent:  the 
more  hungry  the  native  earth,  the  more  speedily 
will  it  become  exhausted.  By  parity  of  reason,  it 
may  be  shown,  that  rich  land  may  be  deprived  of 
its  decomposable  manures,  and  by  a  wretched 
parsimonious  management  can  be  prevented  from 
exerting  its  decomposing  powers, — that  is,  it  may 
be  rendered  inert  and  idle,  but  its  native  inherent 
worth  can  never  be  depreciated,  and  hence  he 
who  purchases  good  and  sound  laiid,  embarks  his 
property  on  a  venture  which  must  be  prosperous, 
if  he  act  upon  the  principles  of  a  liberal  philoso- 
phy, which  will  teach  him  that  the  decotnpo8ition 
of  putrescent  manures  in  soil  is  brought  about  by 
a  mutual  energy  exerted  between  the  vital  princi- 
ple of  the  roots^  and  the  staple  undecomposable  na- 
tive earths.  This  energy  is  not  remote  from  that 
of  the  galvanic  battery;  and  when  we  become 
more  conversant  with  the  powers  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  we  shall  feel  ourselves  proportionally 
enlightened  upon  the  points,  now  involved  iu  mys- 
tery, connected  with  the  laboretion  of  vegetable 
aliment.  My  own  mind  is  satisfied  thereon;  but, 
in  the  absence  of  incontrovertible  evidence,  we 
mtist  wait  the  progress  of  further  discoveries. 


From  Uie  Britiah  Fannen^  Magasine. 
USE  OF  FISH   MANURE  III  ENGLAND. 

The  fish  which  are  usually  employed  as  ma- 
nures, are,  1st,  sprats;  2dly,  pilchards;  3dly,  her- 
rings; 4thly,  sticklebacks;  5thly,  whale  blubber. 
These  are  very  rich  fertilizers;  the  fleshy  or  mus- 
cular portions  abounding  in  oil.  The  scales  are 
composed  of  coagulated  albumen  and  phosphate 
of  lime;  the  bones  are  full  of  oil,  and  their  solid 
portion  is  composed  of  phosphate  of  lioie  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  in  difiereot  proportions. 
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i%»rofif. — Iq  the  counties  of  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Sattblk,  the  use  of  this  manure  is  very  general, 
although  the  practice  is  not  of  very  long  standing. 
The  quantity  applied  per  acre  varies  from  25  to 
45  bushels,  the  poor  gravelly  soils  requiring  more 
than  the  loamy  lands. 

They  arc  actually  spread  by  hand,  and  on  win- 
ter fallows  intended  for  oats,  ol  which,  especially 
if  the  summer  is  not  too  dry,  it  produces  most  lux- 
uriant crops,  of  a  peculiar  dark  green  color,  yield- 
ing ten  or  eleven  quarters  per  acre,  and  that  on 
land  of  a  very  second-rate  description.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  application,  however,  remains  only  lor 
DOC  crop.  They  produce  an  equally  good  result 
if  mixed  with  earth  and  suffered  to  remain  and 
dissolve,  for  some  time,  in  the  heap,  before  they 
are  carted  on  the  land.  In  this  way  they  answer 
exceedingly  well  lor  turnips.  They  are  usually 
obtainable  at  the  rate  of  from  sixpence  to  eight- 
pence  per  bushel. 

The  extent  to  which  this  manure  is  used  may 
be  judged  by  that  of  the  Stow-boat  fishery,  which 
is  solely  devoted  to  catching  fish.  Upon  this  fish- 
ery the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  session  of  183)  thus  reported — 

"This  fishery,  which  prevails  principally  upon 
the  Kentish,  Norfolk,  and  Essex  coasts,  has  been 
proved  to  your  committee,  to  occasion  very  ex- 
tensive injury  to  the  spawn  and  brood  of  fieh. 
The  nets  used  in  it  are  of  a  very  fine  description, 
80  small  as  not  to  let  a  pen  pass  through,  ana  they 
enclose  not  only  sprats,  but  the  spawn  and  young 
brood  of  all  other  kinds  of  fish,  and  as  these  nets 
are  frequently  drawn  along  the  ground,  and  in 
shallow  waters  during  the  breeding  season,  and 
in  the  winter  months  before  the  young  fish  are 
gone  into  deeper  waters,  an  immense  destruction 
of  the  spawn  and  breed  of  fish  is  the  inevitable 
consequence;  whilst  from  the  almost  unlimited  de- 
mand for  this  species  of  manure  for  land,  and  there 
being  a  ready  sale  for  all  that  can  be  procured, 
this  branch  of  fishing  has  greatly  increased;  and 
there  are  at  present  from  four  to  five  hundred 
boats  engaged  in  Stow-boating  on  the  Kentish 
coast  only,  which  remain  upon  the  fishing  grounds 
frequently  for  a  week  together,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  sprats  or  any  other  fish  to  be 
sold  as  food  in  the  market,  but  until  they  have  ob- 
tained full  cargoes  of  dead  fish  for  the  purpose  of 
'manoring  the  land.^' 

The  farmers  of  Es^ex  and  Suffolk  purchase 
these  fish  by  thousands  of  bushels  at  a  time, 
and  carry  them  in  wagons  ten  or  fiAeen  miles  into 
the  inland  districts. 

PUcharda  are  extensively  employed  in  Corn- 
wall and  Devonshire,  both  in  the  fresh  and  in  the 
salted  state.  The  pilchard  is  a  small  fish  not 
larger  than  a  herring;  it  visits  part  of  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon  in  large  shoals,  during  the 
months  oi  Auinist  and  September,  and  agmn  in 
November  or  December. 

The  refuse  fish,  which  are  those  principally 
tised  by  the  cultivator,  are  usually  mixed  with 
earth,  sea-sand,  sea-weed,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance, to  prevent  them  from  causing  too  rank  a 
{^wth«  The  effects  of  these  pilchards,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  H.  Davy,  are  apparent  for  several 
years. 

The  pilchard  is  a  very  oily  fish,  and  may  be 
had  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities.    Between 
eight  and  nine  thousand  persons,  at  sea  and  on 
Vol.  VI-20 


I  shore,  are  employed  in  tiiis  fkhery,  and  about 
30,000  hogsheads  are  annually  exported  either  to 
the  West  Indies  or  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Herring. — The  employment  of  this  va- 
luable fish  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  the  ground 
is  limited  to  those  districts  near  the  sea,  to  which 
the  shoals  of  herrings  are  regulariy  visitors,  and 
even  there,  their  use  is  confined  to  those  seasons 
in  which  there  is  an  unusual  glut,  as  occasionally 
happens  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  eastern 
side  of  England.  They  are  a  very  oily  fish,  and 
produce  the  same  rank  luxuriance  of  growth  as 
sprats  or  pilchards. 

The  celebrated  Arthur  Young  has  given  us  an 
account  of  an  experiment,  in  which  some  wheat, 
manured  with  these  fish,  grew  so  luxuriantly  that 
it  was  entirely  laid  before  the  period  of  harvest 

Very  numerous  or  accurate  comparative  expe- 
riments with  this  fish  can  hardly  be  expected, 
for  its  use  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  pe- 
culiar districts;  and  when  obtained,  it  is  generally 
ploughed  in  with  considerable  expedition,  or  dug 
into  earth  heaps,  which  is  a  mode  found  to  an- 
swer extremely  well. 

Sticklebacks, — ^The  use  of  the  stickleback  is 
principally  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridge,  in  which  it 
breeds  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  whose  shallow 
waters  they  are  caught  at  certain  seasons,  speci- 
ally as  an  article  for  manure.  They  are  used  in 
much  the  same  proportions,  either  by  themselves 
or  mixed  with  earth,  &c.,  as  sprats,  and  are  not 
more  durable  in  their  good  efiects. 

The  fat  or  blubber  of  the  ti?We.— Whale  blub- 
ber  was  employed  by  the  late  Lord  Somerville,  at 
his  ^rm  at  Fairmtle,  in  Surry,  as  a  manure,  and 
produced  the  richest  crops.  Its  general  high 
price,  however,  rarely  admits  of  its  employment 
by  the  farmer,  ft  was  mixed  with  the  sandy 
earth,  and  suffered  to  dissolve  in  the  heap.  It 
cost,  at  the  wharf  in  London,  20s.,  and,  whh  the 
expenses  of  carriage,  cost  his  lordship  about  £2 
per  ton.  It  answered  equally  well  upon  arable 
and  pasture  lands,  producing  most  luxuriant  crops; 
and  its  good  effects  were  visible  for  two  or  three 
years. 

Whale  blubber  is  composed  principally  of  train 
oil  and  other  animal  matters;  but  the  oil  is  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  blubber;  and  to  the  pre- 
sence of  this  fish  oil,  which  does  not  appear  to  dif^ 
fer  materially  in  composition,  from  whatever  fish 
it  is  obtained,  must  be  attributed  the  chief  fertiliz- 
ing value  of  all  fish. 

Train  oil  has  been  analyzed  by  Dr.  Thomson. 
He  found  in  100  parts — 

Carbon  -  -  68.87 

Hydrogen        -  -  16.10 

Oxygen  -  -  15.03 

— 100.00 

Spermaceti  oil,  according  to  Dr.  Ure,  contains 
in  100  parts^ 

Carbon  *  -  78.00 

Hydrogen        -  -  11.80 

Oxygen  -  -  10.20 

-100.00 

Fish  oils,  therefore,  are  composed  of  exactly 
the  same  substances  that  constitute  almost  all  ve- 
getable substances,  differing  only  in  the  propor- 
tions for  sugar,  starch,  ghiten,  gum,  &c.,  kc, 
which  are  alfcomposed  of  these  three  substances 
—carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  blubber,  there- 
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fore,  may  be  regarded  as  the  moet  condensed  ma- 
nure that  it  is  possible  to  apply  to  a  soil :  it  con- 
tains little,  if  any,  water,  and  every  portion  of  it 
is  a  food  for  plants. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  dregs  of 
train  oil,  &c.,  which  are  sometimes  applied;  mixed 
with  earth,  to  the  same  purpose  ;  but  it  is  seldom 
that  these  substances  can  be  procured  in  any 
quantity,  at  a  sufficiently  reasonable  rate. 

Some  farmers  may  possibly  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  my  assertion,  that  all  the  principal  vegeta- 
ble substances  are  composed  of  precisely  the 
same  ingredients  as  oil  and  other  purely  animal 
matters;  and  as  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  cultivator  should  clearly  understand  the  rea- 
son why  the  decomposition  of  animal  matters 
furnishes  such  admirable  food  for  vegetation,  I 
must  beg  of  him  to  compare  the  analysis  of  the 
oils  which  I  have  already  stated  with  that  of  the 
following  common  vegetable  substances,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  most  careful  analysis  ;  and,  not  to 
be  tedious,  I  will  merely  give  that  of  three  sub- 
stances:— 

1.  Sugar,  100  parts  of  which  are  composed  of^ 

Oxygen  -  -  61h  parts. 

Carbon  -  -  4l|      " 

Hydrogen       -  -  7       " 

100 

2.  In  100  parts  of  starch  from  wheat  flour  are 
found — 

Oxygen  -  -  49^  parts. 

Carbon  -  -  43|      « 

Hydrogen       -  -  7       " 

100 
8.  The  wood  of  oak  is  composed  of^ 

Oxygen  -  -  42^  parts. 

Carbon  -  -  62      " 

Hydrogen       -  -  6J     " 

100 
All  oily  and  other  animal  substances,  there- 
fore, as  they  putrefy  in  the  soil,  are  slowly  con- 
verted into  those  gaseous  substances  which  are 
the  food  or  breath  of  vegetable  liie,  such  as  car- 
bonic acid,  gas  (fixed  air)  or  carbonated  hydrogen 
(the  ffas  employed  for  illumination),  and  which 
are  absorbed  either  by  the  roots  or  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  as  they  are  formed.  There  is  little  or  no 
waste,  in  these,  for  when  the  decomposition  of 
the  oils  and  fibrous  matters  offish  is  finished, 
there  is  very  little  or  no  earthy  or  solid  matter  re- 
maining, unless  in  the  soil.  In  this,  again,  the 
experience  of  the  farmer  substantiates  the  che- 
mist's doctrines,  for  he  uniformly  tells  us  in  an- 
swer to  our  inquiries,  that  <<  the  fish  only  last  for 
one  crop." 

In  the  east  of  England  the  farmers  of  the  soils 
convenienl}^  situated  for  water  carriEige  employ  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  as  manure  several  kinds 
of  fisn  besides  sprats,  such  as  five  fingers,  cockles, 
muscles,  &c.,  and  this  use  is  only  limited  by  the 
supply,  or  what  is  commonly  a  more  important 
impiediment,  the  difficulty  of  transporting  them 
anydistance  while  sufficiently  fresh. 

When  once  the  fish  begin  to  putrefy,  their  fer- 
tilizing pro|)ertie8  rapidly  diminish;  the  oil  from 
the  fermenting  sprats  I  have  seen  dripping  from 
the  wagons  as  the^  travelled  along;  thus  they 
speedily  Iom  in  weight,  and  become  intolerably 


obnoxious  to  the  district  through  which  they  pass; 
several  convictions  have,  indeed,  taken  place 
among  my  neighbors  in  Essex,  for  carryinjy^  pu- 
trefying fish  through  towns  and  populous  viUages. 

This  16  hardly  a  matter  of  astonishment,  since 
the  farmer  who  has  to  convey  a  freight  of  several 
hundred  bushels  of  sprats,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  has  often  much  too  little  time  allowed  him 
for  that  purpose.  The  fish  perhaps  arrive  stale. 
Is  a  load  detained  by  contrary  winds,  or  prevent- 
ed by  circumstances  from  reaching  another  desti- 
nation, the  farmer  has  to  be  informed  of  their  ar- 
rival, cannot  despatch  his  teams  as  speedily  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  requires,  the  fish  become 
offensive,  and  his  ardor  for  the  improvement  of 
his  land  is  checked  by  a  magistrate's  summons 
and  a  conviction  for  a  nuisance.  These  are  the 
reasons  which  retard  the  use  of  these  kinds  of 
fish  as  manure,  but  cannot  entirely  prevent  their 
being  employed.  Their  use  is  still,  in  spite  of  all 
impediments,  annually  increasing,  especially  in 
the  neighborhood  of  those  places  to  which  the 
fishing  smacks  find  a  ready  access. 

By  the  general  formation  of  railroads,  the  cul- 
tivator even  of  the  inland  soils  of  England  will 
have  all  these  valuable  sources  of  improvement 
offered  for  his  service — ^fertilizers  of  even  national 
interest,  since  they  are  drawn  from  an  inexhausti- 
ble source,  afibrd  employment  to  a  branch  of  in- 
dustry invaluable  in  a  maritime  point  of  view,  as  a 
nursery  for  seamen,  and  have,  moreover,  this 
great  and  paramount  advantage,  that  they  add  to 
the  permanent  riches  of  the  land,  and  are  not,  as 
is  the  case  with  other  fertilizers,  drawn  from  one 
district  of  the  state  to  enrich  another.  There  need 
be  no  fear  of  the  supply  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
demand,  for  the  ocean  is  inexhaustibly  tenanted 
with  fish.  As  fresh  agricultural  markets  arise  and 
are  satisfied  by  the  railways,  fresh  sources  of  sup- 
ply will  be  discovered,  other  coasts  explored,  and 
increased  fisheries  established. 


From  Miseries  aad  Bemuties  of  Iieland. 

THE  PRICE  OF  RENTS,  AND  OF  THE  TENANTb' 
"good  will"   15  IRELAND. 

'<  The  circumstance  that  would  strike  an  Eng- 
lishman as  most  remarkable  on  first  investigating 
the  agriculture  of  Ireland,  is  the  enormous  price 
^ven  for  the  tenant-right  or  good-will  of  a  farm, 
in  addition  to  a  full  and  sufficient  rent.  Ten 
pounds  per  Irish  acre  is  no  unusual  price.  This 
cripples  the  farmer,  and  keeps  him  in  debt  as  long 
as  he  lives.  Nor  is  the  practice  confined  to  farms 
held  under  lease;  those  held  from  year  to  year  are 
purchased;  and,  if  belonging  to  a  kind  landlord, 
fetch  neariy  as  much  as  those  held  on  lease, 
though  the  tenant  is  liable  to  be  turned  off  when- 
ever the  landlord  chooses.  Such  is  the  confiding 
disposition  of  these  people,  when  the  conduct  of 
the  landbrd,  whatever  be  his  politics  or  religion, 
is  regulated  by  honorable  principles.  This  confi- 
dence in  their  superiors  is  one  amongst  many 
proofs  of  the  docility  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  may  be  governed.  I  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  how  these  farmers,  alwajrs 
poor  and  in  debt,  could  possibly  raise  the  money  to 
buy  the  farms.  This  I  never  got  satisfactorily  an- 
swered, and  1  believe  they  sctuxsely  know.    Some 
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p>  to  England  and  earn  money  by  trading,  shear- 
ing, and  other  work.  They  liorrow  the  greatest 
part  by  becoming  sureties  for  each  other;  in  this 
they  exhibit  great  kindness.  Under  this  system 
of  paying  tenant-right,  the  landlord  has  always 
security  tor  his  rent,  even  supposing  the  stock  to 
be  driven  off,  because  he  would  take  advantage  of 
the  property  which  the  tenant  had  in  the  farm, 
and  the  new  tenant  always  pays  the  arrears  of 
rent,  the  balance  only  being  paid  to  the  off-going 
tenant.  It  has  also  naturally  induced  the  tenant 
to  consider  that  he  has  a  beneficial  interest  in  the 
farm;  the  practice,  by  long  usage  having  assumed 
the  character  of  a  right — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
in  some  places,  (the  county  of  Donegal,  for  in- 
stance,) a  tenant,  f  am  told,  sells  his  interest  in 
his  farm  in  spite  of  his  landlord.  A  father  leaves 
it  by  will  to  his  children,  or  gives  it  whenever  he 
pleases,  and  it  passes  by  will  like  real  property. 
This  may  account  for  the  peculiar  hardships  the 
people  feel,  and  the  way  in  which  they  prosecute 
their  revenge  against  the  landlord,  or  his  steward, 
and  the  incoming  tenant  In  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land the  difficulty  consists  not  so  much  in  dispos- 
sessing the  present  tenant,  as  in  securing  peacea- 
ble possession  for  his  successor." — Vol.  i,  pp. 
84-86. 

"  Small  farmers  pay  their  rent  in  monej^;  labor- 
en  generally  in  labor.  The  competition  for  small 
holdingB,  single  acres,  &c.,  causes  the  tenantry  to 
bid  any  thing  in  order  to  get  in.  *  If  a  farm  of 
five  or  ten  acres,'  said  Thomas  Rogan, '  were  va- 
cant in  the  barony,  there  would  be  dozens  of  bid- 
ders for  it.'  This  witness  occupied  a  farm  of  three 
acres  and  three  roods  Irish,  for  some  of  which  he 
paid  £  1  5s.  per  acre,  and  for  more  of  it  £  3.  '  If 
you  were  going  away,'  he  was  asked,  'what 
would  yon  expect  for  the  landl'  '1  dont  think 
I'd  leave  it  under  £60  or  £70,'  was  his  answer. 
Mr.  Trotter,  one  of  the  witnesses,  had  known 
£170  to  be  given  for  a  farm  of  Lord  Downshire's, 
at  fiallykanly.  The  land  was  six  acres,  at  a  rent 
of  £2.  28.  per  acre;  this  value  was  set  upon  it, 
not  because  it  was  building  ground — it  was  a 
common  farm.  The  same  witness  stated  a  case 
where  £100  per  acre  was  given  for  six  acres 
(Irish  measure)  paying  10s.  6d.  an  acre  rent;  this, 
however,  was  in  the  war  time. 

"  When  the  tenant  gets  a  year  or  two  in  arrear, 
the  landlord,  instead  of  ejecting;  him,  allows  him 
to  sell  his  'good  will,'  on  condiuon  that  so  much  of 
the  purchase-money  as  will  clear  the  arrear  be 
given  to  himselfT  Of  those  thus  got  rid  of,  some, 
said  Mr.  Gracey,  go  to  America;  out  the  majori- 
^  repair  to  towns  with  the  remainder  of  the 
money,  and  set  up  business— generally  a  public- 
house.  It  did  not  appear  from  any  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  a  single  penny  of  rents  is  reduced  in 
ease  of  a  hard  year;  and  yet  it  seemed  that  the 
anxiety  to  obtain  land,  even  at  a  high  rent,  in- 
creases, as  the  means  of  paying  the  rent  dimi- 
nishes.  From  all  that  could  be  ascertained,  the 
farmera  now  give  every  thing  towards  the  rent,  ex- 
cept a  bare  subsistence.  'People,  in  fact,  are 
mad  after  land,  and  in  the  bargains  respecting  it, 
the  landlord  is  sure  to  be  on  the  winning  side.'  It 
was  stated  however,  that  Lord  Bangor,  in  letting 
some  ground  lately,  refused  the  rents  that  were 
offered.  He  sent  out  his  valuator,  and  though 
several  offered  considerably  above  the  valuation, 
his  brdihip  did  not  accept  of  any  advance  upon 


it.  The  witness  who  furnished  this  information 
stated  also,  that  rents  in  general  were  increasing; 
that  the  average  in  the  vicinity  of  Strangford  was 
about  258.  per  Irish  acre;  the  cess  48.  per  acre; 
and  the  tithe,  28.  6d. 

"  The  average  extent  of  farms  is  about  twenty 
acres  Irish;  there  are  very  few  exceeding  one 
hundred  acres.  The  size  of  the  holdings  has 
rather  inct^ased  than  otherwise.  Accormng  to 
the  statement  of  Lieutenant  Martin,  there  is  only 
one  dairy  farm,  properly  so  called,  in  the  barony. 
Those  proprietors  who  have  attempted  to  enlarge 
their  farms  have  incurred  considerable  odium;  the 
farmers  would  as  soon  part  with  their  lives  as 
with  their  farms.  When  a  man  is  in  arrear,  the 
landlord  causes  him  to  sell  his  farm,  and  is  anxious 
that  some  adjoining  farmers  should  purchase:  this 
was  stated  to  be  the  usual  course.  '  I  myself,' 
said  one  of  the  witnesses, '  commenced  the  world 
on  seven  acres,  but  by  hard  labor  and  care  I  have 
purchased  up  to  forty-one  now.'  'One  of  my 
neighbors,'  said  Mr.  Gracey,  'began  on  nine 
acres,  and  by  strong  industry  he  has  purchased 
£600  worth  of  land.'  All  the  farmers  agreed 
that  if  a  farm  of  fitly  acres  were  divided  into  five 
farms,  more  would  be  produced  than  if  the  whole 
were  in  the  occupation  of  one  man:  more  care  and 
labor  can  be  devoted  to  it.  There  is  a  wonderful 
competition  for  farms  of  all  sizes,  of  which  Cap- 
tain Saunders  gave  us  an  instance.  '  A  tenant  of 
Major  fieauclerk's,'  said  he,  'some  time  ago 
bought  ten  acres  in  addition  to  his  own  farm  of 
forty,  at  a  very  high  rate.  I  told  him  at  the  time 
it  would  be  his  ruin,  because  he  had  to  borrow 
some  of  the  purchase-money;  and  so  it  turned  out. 
He  came  to  me  the  other  day,  wanting  to  sell  it 
again,  in  order  to  pav  up  his  arrear:  and  what  do 
you  think  he  was  otfered  for  it  ?  A  neighboring 
tenant  offered  £200  for  his  'good  will;'  for  the 
ten  Irish  acres  are  out  of  lease.  But  I  refused  to 
permit  the  bargain  to  be  completed,  knowing  that 
it  would  only  break  the  other  man,  inasmuch  as 
he  also  would  have  to  borrow  most  of  the  pur- 
chase-money. I  only  consented  to  the  sale  on 
condition  that  the  purchase-money  should  not  ex- 
ceed £50.  The  ten  acres  paid  a  rent  of  £2  28. 
an  acre.'  "—Vol.  i,  pp.  113—118. 


Extract  fWnn  the  Rev.  H.  Colmon's  Report  on  Spring  Wheat. 
MANURES    FOR  WHEAT. 

Land  among  us  can  seldom  be  found  too  rich  for 
wheat;  but  the  enriching  manures  may  be  applied 
in  too  great  quantities;  or  in  an  improper  con- 
dition ;  or  at  an  improper  time.  The  feeding 
of  plants  is  as  imperfectly  understood  as  the  feed- 
ing of  animals.  As  wiin  animals,  so  with  plants, 
we  know  that  they  cannot  live  without  food,  and 
their  vigor  and  fi-uitfulness  depend  much  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  food.  But  how  it  is 
taken  up,  and  by  what  means  elaborated  and  dis- 
tributed, remain  as  yet,  in  a  great  degree,  among 
the  deep  secrets  of  nature. 

Manures  are  of  two  kinds;  putrescent,  animal, 
or  such  as  are  supposed  to  furnish  directly  the 
food  of  plants;  or  active,  such  as  excite  either  the 
organs  of  the  plant  to  receive,  or  the  powers  of 
the  earth  to  prepare,  this  (bod  to  be  received,  or 
by  themselves  educe  from  the  substances,  with 
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which  they  come  in  contact,  the  means  of  euste- 
nance  and  growth  for  the  vegetables  to  which 
they  are  applied.  The  former  class  consists  of 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  pu- 
trescence or  decay,  the  latter,  of  mineral  sub- 
stances capable  by  their  action  of  rendering  these 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  soluble  and  re- 
ceivable. 

I  shall  go  little  into  any  theory  of  vegetation  or 
of  the  operation  of  manures.  Many  theories  have 
been  framed,  but  no  one  so  demonstratively  es- 
tablished, that  none  other  can  be  substituted  in  its 
place,  aAer  farther  inquiries  shall  have  made  us 
better  acquainted  with  these  mysterious  but  pro- 
foundly interesting  operations  of  nature.  Facts 
established  by  repeated  experiments,  are  mainly 
to  be  relied  upon.  The  application  of  green  and 
unfermented  manures  has  always  been  prejudicial 
to  wheat  crops.  We  know  that  the  food  of  plants 
cannot  be  taken  up  unless  it  is  reduced  to  ex- 
treme fineness  or  rendered  soluble.  This  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  plants.  If  green  and  unfermented 
animal  or  putrescent  manure  be  applied  to  wheat, 
it  is  always  advisable  to  plough  it  in  deeply,  so  as 
not  to  be  reached  by  the  roots  of  the  plant  until  it 
has  undergone  some  degree  of  decomposition.  W, 
however,  the  manure  be  completely  fermented 
and  decomposed,  it  may  then  be  safely  applied, 
by  bein^  spread  on  the  ^und  and  harrowed  in. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  in  general,  that  the  ma- 
nure should  be  applied  to  the  crop  which  precedes 
the  wheat. 

Lime, — ^The  presence  of  lime  in  some  degree  in 
the  soil,  seems  essentia!  to  the  growth  of  wheat, 
and  in  a  degree  to  the  perfection  of  any  plant.  A 
very  minute  portion  of  lime  is  always  found  in  the 
wheat  plant.  Some  portion  of  lime  likewise  is 
found,  it  is  believed,  in  all  soils,  excepting  those 
composed  entirely  of  decayed  vegetable  matter 
like  peat,  or  of  pure  silex  or  sand.*  In  the  most 
productive  soils  for  wheat,  lime  is  found  in  the 
Ibrm  of  a  carbonate ;  and  the  permanent  value  of 
a  soil  for  grain  crops  may  be  in  a  degree  deter- 
mined by  the  presence  of  lime.  In  Europe,  the 
analysis  of  the  best  soils  gives  25  to  30  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  liroe.t  We  shall  soon  be  favored 
with  the  analysis  of  the  soils  of  our  own  state  fix>m 
our  learned  geological  surveyor. 

Lime  is  not  however  the  food  of  plants.  It  is 
not  a  mere  stimulus  to  the  plant.  The  most  rea- 
sonable theory  is,  that  it  causes  the  dissolution  of 
other  substances  in  the  earth ;  and  prepares  them 
to  become  the  food  of  plants,  or  to  yield  that  sub- 
stance which  eonstitates  their  food.  As  lime  it- 
self does  not  constitute  the  food  of  plants,  this  ex- 
plains why  lime  alone  does  not  enrich  a  poor  soil; 
and  why,  where  it  has  been  applied  in  excess  and 
without  the  addition  of  other  manures,  it  for  a 
time  impoverishes  a  soil. 

*  Which  need  not  be  stated  as  exceptions,  as  neither 
pure  silex,  or  vegetable  matter  alone,  deserves  to  be 
called  "soil** — to  constitute  which  more  than  one  in- 
gredient is  always  required. — En.  Fab.  Reo. 

t  And  in  all  our  Atlantic  States,  not  one  acre  in 
100,000  has  even  one  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Still  Mr.  C.  is  correct  in  saying  that  some  small  per- 
timi  of  lime  is  in  every  soil  (properly  so  called) — and 
a  larger  proportion  is  as  certainly  a  part  of  every /er- 
itU  soil.— Ed.  Fa&.  Rie. 


A  new  theory  of  vegetation  has  been  suggested 
by  some  distinguished  European  philosophers, 
which  professes  to  approach  nearer  to  a  solution 
of  this  great  mystery  than  has  yet  been  reached. 
"A  new  substance  has  been  discovered  in  all  soils 
and  manures,  which  is  denominated  humin  or 
geine.  It  has  been  (bund  HkewiBC  in  all  barks ; 
in  saw-dust,  starch,  and  sugar.  Huniin  is  a  sub- 
stance not  unlike  carbon,  for  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  mistaken.  It  combines  with  the  salts  and 
forms  the  huroic  acid.  There  is  a  strong  analogy 
between  humin  and  other  nutritive  substances, 
such  as  gum  or  fecula.  It  forms  a  humate  with 
an  alkali,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water.  All 
substances  which  contain  carbon,  are  dissolved  in 
the  water  of  vegetation  through  the  means  of  hu- 
min ;  and  the  dissolved  mass  is  taken  up  by  plants 
as  food.  Humin  in  combination  with  lime,  am- 
monia, or  potass,  also  becomes  soluble  in  soils  or 
dung.  Humic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  mix- 
ed with  water,  according  to  this  discovery,  consti- 
tute the  chief  food  of  plants.  Every  description  of 
manure  is  onlv  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  con- 
tains these  substances." 

Such  is  the  modem  theory  of  vegetation;  which 
is  in  itself  plausible,  but  which  will  be  farther  test- 
ed by  the  lights  of  chemical  science ;  from  which 
examination  the  best  results  to  agriculture  are  to 
be  expected.  Lime  causes  the  evolution  or  ex- 
traction of  this  matter  from  various  substances. 
Potash  leads  to  similar  results,  and  with  more 
power  than  lime  and  bone  manure ;  and  night  soil 
and  all  animal  manures  are  supposed  to  furnish 
humin  or  geine  in  abundance.  In  respect  to  night 
soil  or  human  excrement,  a  discovery  has  been 
recently  made  in  France,  which  promises  valua- 
ble results.  The  charcoal  procured  from  burning 
wood,  peat,  or  coal  in  close  vessels  has  been  mix- 
ed with  it  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  which  ope- 
rates to  disinfect  it  of  all  offensive  odor;  and  re- 
duce it  to  a  powder,  which  is  portable  and  may 
be  easily  distributed.  I  have  seen  this  process 
perfecty  effected  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  Ma- 
nures in  a  decomposed  and  fermented  state,  are 
said  to  supply  this  humic  acid  much  more  abun- 
dantly than  in  a  crude  or  fresh  state.  In  what 
precise  condition  they  are  best  applied  must  be 
matter  of  farther  inquiry  and  experirnent;  and  de- 
pend somewhat  on  the  mode  of  their  application. 
If  designed  to  be  spread  bix)ad-cast  and  ploughed 
in,  experience  seems  decidedly  in  favor  of  apply- 
ing them  in  a  green  and  unfermented  statA ;  but  it 
is  as  well  decided  that  green  and  unfermented  ma- 
nure should  never  be  brought  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  roots  of  a  growing  plant. 

The  rules  for  the  application  of  lime  to  the  soil, 
are  of  more  immediate  importance  to  the  farmers 
than  any  further  discussion  of  the  theory  of  their 
operation. 

Limes  are  found  of  various  qualities  from  their 
different  measures  of  combination  with  silicious, 
argillaceous,  or  magnesian  earth.  Magnesia  is 
found  counbined  with  some  of  our  limestones  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  when  in  great  amount 
is  deemed  prejudicial  to  vegetation.  The  quality 
of  our  various  limestones  is  of  great  importance ; 
and  this  will  soon  be  furnished  to  us  by  the  high- 
est authority.  Lime  may  be  applied  to  soils  for 
two  objects.  The  first  to  make  a  permanent 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  for  example,  to 
render  a  clayey  soil  leai  adhesive,  and  make  it 
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friable.  In  tliis  case,  a  very  abundant  application 
would  be  required ;  and  at  the  present  prices  of 
Kme  and  of  land,  would  be  an  experiment  not 
Kkely  to  be  undertaken  by  many  of  our  farmers. 

The  second  object  is  to  afford  immediate  aid  to 
vegetation.  In  this  ease,  if  we  had  means  of  re- 
ducing llie  limestone  to  a  fine  powder  without  cal- 
cination, it  mi^t  at  once  be  advantageously  ap- 
eied,  and  with  permanent  benefit.  This  has 
^n  done  by  an  intelligent  observer  in  West 
Stockbridge.  He  has  obtained  the  ground  stone 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  from  the  mills  and 
shops  for  sawing  and  planing  marble.  The  usual 
form  in  which  lime  is  to  be  applied  among  us,  is  in 
a  calcined  state,  and  with  a  view  to  its  immediate 
effects.  In  order  to  apply  it  advanta^ously,  it 
must  be  either  air-slaked,  or  slaked  with  water. 
It  may  be  slaked  with  water  in  the  field,  and  dis- 
tributed immediately  while  warm ;  or  mixed  with 
mould,  in  the  proportion  of  one  bushel  of  lime  to 
five  of  mould,  ana  spread  in  that  form ;  in  which 
latter  form  it  is,  perhaps,  more  likely  to  be  equally 
diffused.  It  may  be  mixed  with  peat  earth ;  but 
in  this  case  it  should  be  allowed  a  considerable 
time  for  fermentation,  in  order  to  render  the  vege- 
table matter  of  peat  soluble,  and  to  extract  from  it 
the  proper  food  of  plants.  But  it  must  not  be 
nixed  with  animal  or  putrescent  manure.  Its  ef- 
fects in  such  case  are  to  destroy  the  anima!  matter, 
and  leave  only  the  woody  fibre. 

The  effects  of  lime,  whether  applied  in  a  caus- 
tic or  an  effete  state,  either  air-slaked  or  water- 
slaked,  are  not  very  different.  The  heat  impart- 
ed to  the  soil  by  its  application  when  warm,  would 
tindoubtedly  be  to  a  degree  beneficial.  It  should 
be  applied  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  merely 
harrowed  in.  It  has  a  constant  tendency  to  sink 
into  the  soil :  and  its  operation  is  wanted  in  the 
vegetable  mould,  which  is  at  the  surface.  In  re- 
gard to  the  quantities  to  be  applied,  there  are  great 
diversities  of  practice.  In  England,  upon  soils 
comparatively  destitute  of  calcareous  matter,  from 
100  to  600  bushels  have  been  applied ;  the  last 
quantity,  however,  with  injury  to  the  land  for  some 
time.  The  English  consider  that  300  bushels  are 
ordinarily  a  proper  dressing  for  an  acre,  and  this 
is  applied  at  once ;  very  much  larger  quantities 
have  been  applied,  but  the  advantages  of  such 
copious  liming  are  not  always  a  compensation  for 
the  expense. 

The  French,  and  the  Crermans,  of  late  espe- 
cially, have  been  highly  successful  in  the  applica- 
tion of  lime.  The  practice  of  the  former  differs 
from  that  of  English  agriculture;  but  its  advan- 
tages have  been  fully  tested.  They  recommend  the 
application  of  about  12  bushels  per  year,  annually, 
for  three  years  in  succession,  or  40  bushels  applied 
at  a  time  once  in  five  years.  This  is  deemed 
ample.  In  this  case  is  protmbly  intended  12 
bushels  of  unslaked  lime,  the  bulk  of  which  in  the 
form  of  a  hydrate,  or  slaked  with  water,  is  more 
than  doubled.  The  plants  on  an  acre  will  not 
take  up  a  sixth  of  this  quantity ;  but  much  of  it  is 
lost  by  gradually  sinking  into  the  soil,  or  goes  to 
its  permanent  improvement.  The  French  method 
rests  upon  the  highest  authority  of  science  and  ac- 
tual experiment ;  and  may  be  commended  to  our 
fimners. 

MorUf  which  contain  a  good  proportion  of  lime, 
are  of  great  value  in  ameliorating  soils ;  and  ope- 
rate in  improving  soils  and  supplying  calcareous 


matter,  though  not  in  the  active  and  immediate 
manner  in  which  lime  operates.  Their  applica- 
tion, however,  is  considered  by  many  as  prefera- 
ble to  lime.  On  this  subject  we  want  more  expe- 
rience. The  fierkshire  shell-marls^  which  have 
been  recently  discovered,  contain  from  80  to  90 
per  cent,  of  lime.  The  operation  of  shell-marl,  or 
mari  containing  a  large  amount  of  shells  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  is  much  slower  than  that  of 
quick  lime ;  but  its  effects  are  quite  lastinir.  W  hen 
applied  to  heavy  soils  and  sods  naturaJly  cold,  it 
enriches  vegetation,  but  does  not  forward  it. 

Potash,  or  vegetable  alkali,  is  stated  to  be  of 
more  value  than  lime  in  producing  the  humin 
which  is  deemed  the  essential  fo^  of  plants. 
Some  value  it  at  a  much  higher  rate.  It  has  been 
applied  at  the  rate  of  from  50  to  100  lbs.  to  an 
acre;  and,  as  stated,  with  great  success ;  but  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  decisive  experi- 
ments as  would  justify  me  in  speaking  with  confi- 
dence of  its  effects,  or  the  mode  of  its  application. 
Mr.  Williams's  great  crops  of  wheat  nave  been 
assisted  by  fifiy  bushels  of  wood  ashe^  spread  to 
an  acre ;  and  a  good  crop  of  wheat  seldom  fails  to 
be  obtained  on  newly  cleared  and  burnt  land. 
The  potash  is  here  present  in  large  quantities. 

Leeched  ashes  and  soapboilers^  waste  are  es- 
teemed a  most  valuable  manure.  A  good  deal  of 
lime  is  ordinarily  mixed  with  them;  and  they 
abound  in  vegetable  alkaline  matter,  which  is 
highly  favorable  to  the  crop.  They  should  be 
spread  on  the  surface,  and  harrowed  in.  From 
fifty  to  one  hundred  bushels  can  be  safely  applied 
to  the  land,  though  few  farmers  will  feel  that  they 
can  afford  the  application  at  the  prices  at  which 
they  are  at  present  held.  I  have  used  them  with 
great  advantage ;  and  one  great  advantage  from 
the  use  of  bone  manure  and  ashes  is,  that  they 
do  not  introduce  weeds  into  the  soil.  The  far- 
mers on  Long  Island  often  import  leeched  ashes 
from  New  England  for  their  wheat  lands ;  and,  as 
they  say,  with  much  advantage.  They  must  not 
be  too  oflen  repeated  on  the  same  land. 

J^one  Manure,  in  the  form  of  dust,  or  small 
pieces  and  dust  intermixed  is  a  most  valuable  ma- 
nure. It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  phos- 
phate of  lime,  which  has  always  proved  a  most  ef- 
ficient aid  to  vegetation.  Forty  bushels  of  crush- 
ed bones,  or  iwenty-five  bushels  of  bone  dust,  to 
an  acre,  have  beeii  found  as  efiicient  as  a  much 
larger  quantity ;  and  no  advantage  whatever  has 
come  from  doubling  this  amount.  Bone  dust  mix- 
ed with  ashes  has  l)een  highly  efficacious.  The 
best  mode  of  application  is  to  mix  them  with 
mould,  or  barn-yard  compost;  and  if  for  gitiin 
crops  spread  and  harrow  them  in  lightly ;  but  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  undergo  a  degree  offer- 
mentation  before  they  are  applied  to  the  land ;  and 
that  the  land  to  which  they  are  applied  should  be 
dry.  The  lands  on  which  bone  manure  has  been 
found  efficacious  have  been  light,  dry,  and  sandy 
soils : — upon  clayey  or  heavy  soils  it  has  not  been 
useful.  If  for  immediate  effect,  the  bone  dust  is 
to  be  preferred;  if  for  permanent  improvement, 
the  crushed  bone.  At  the  only  mill  known  in 
Massachusetts,  which  is  at  Roxbury,  the  manu- 
factured article  contains  a  good  deal  of  the  dust  in- 
termixed with  the  crushed  bones.  It  is  sold  here, 
we  understand,  at  35  cents  per  biishel,  and  large 
quantities  are  on  hand  to  be  supplied. 

The  application  of  lime,  too,  should  never  be 
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made  but  in  diy  weather,  and  when  the  land  is 
diy ;  as  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  be  formed  into  a 
mortar,  which  is  not  easy  of  solution.  Lime  ap- 
plied in  any  form  to  the  land,  it  is  to  be  remera- 
oered,  is  not  an  enricher  of  the  soil ;  and  there- 
fbre,  if  lime  alone  should  be  applied  for  a  succes- 
fiion  of  years,  and  all  putrescent  or  vegetable  ma- 
nures be  omitted,  the  land  would  be  losing  instead 
of  advancing  in  fertility.  It  is  merely  a  preparer 
or  evolver  of  the  food  of  plants. 

Gypsum  has  not  been  found  of  any  apparent 
value  to  wheat. 

Saltpetre.  Another  manure,  never,  we  believe, 
used  in  this  countiy,  from  foreign  accounts  de- 
serves a  trial.  This  is  saltpetre.  It  has  been 
used  at  the  rate  of  one  cwt.  to  the  acre,  finely  pul- 
verized, and  sown  broadcast  upon  the  crowing 
crop;  and  its  beneficial  efiects  upon  the  plant  are 
stated  to  have  been  remarkable,  especially  in  its 
effects  upon  the  straw.  It  is  to  be  used,  however, 
with  caution,  as  not  having  been  sufiiciently  tested. 


From  the  American  Turf  Register. 
TAMIITG   WILD    HORSES. 

Having  announced  some  months  since,  that  the 
editor  of  the  Turf  Register  had  become  possessed 
of  the  secret  for  taming  wild  horses,  some  publi- 
cation of  the  results  of  our  experiments  has  been 
of  course  expected,  and  we  now  proceed  with  a 
statement  of  facts.  We  must  premise,  that  there 
is  no  man  who  detests  quackery  in  all  its  forms, 
or  that  abhors  more  thoroughly  the  witchery  of 
€harm9,  then  does  the  writer  of  this.    It  was  this 


icret  means;  and  when  the  high  respectability  of 
ithe  reporters  was  forced  upon  him  as  a  voucher 
ifor  the  correctness  of  the  reports,  the  same  feeling 
(Compelled  him  to  attribute  those  wonderful  results, 
'to  aelusion.  to  the  practice  of  which,  respectable 
^men  are  as  liable  to  become  the  dupes  as  any 
K>ther8.  At  length,  a  report  came  from  a  source 
which  could  not  oe  doubted,  either  on  the  score  of 
'respectability,  or  the  supposition  of  delusion — the 
^reporter  practised  with  his  own  hands,  and  wit- 
nessed the  results  with  his  own  senses,  (see  Turf 
Register,  vol.  viii.  page  261,  262,  263,  and  600.«) 
We  then  determined  to  obtain  the  arcanum  and 
4ry  it  ourselves.  We  have  done  so,  and  we  are 
coQvkioed.  We  shall  now  state  a  few  facts. 
Having  ihad  no  opportunity  of  course  to  try  it  on 
vaUi  horseSf  our  experiments  have  been  confined 
to  balky  horeea,  and  we  have  had  but  three 
chances  even  with  them,  and  they  were  acciden- 
tally met  with,  and  of  course  we  were  not  duly 
prepared.  A  ii^end  was  found  in  the  street  with 
one  of  his  carriage  horses  refusing  to  go.  It  was 
an  old  trick  of  hers,  (it  was  a  mare,)  and  in  a  ride 
of  two  miles,  she  had  stopt  several  times,  laid 
down  in  the  road,  and  acted  the  stubborn  and  sul- 
ky brate  in  all  its  characters.  When  we  found 
him,  our  friend  was  stuffing  the  animal's  ears 
with  sofl  paper;  he  had  whipped  the  brute  till  he 
was  tired,  the  paper  was  speedily  shaken  out  by 

*  See  Fanners'  Regbter,  p.  481,  vol.  6. 


the  animal.  We  approached  the  mare,  asked  oar 
friend  to  desist  from  further  efforts,  saying  the 
mare  would  go  presently,  at  the  same  time  apply- 
ing the  arcanum  slightly,  but  not  perceptibly  to 
any  of  the  bystanders.  In  less  than  ten  minutes, 
I  told  my  friend  I  thought  she  would  go;  he  took 
the  reins,  she  went  off  handsomely,  travelled 
seven  or  ei^ht  miles  our,  returned  in  the  evening, 
and  exhibited  no  more  signs  of  balking.  We 
have  not  heard  whether  the  animal  has  balked 
since;  but  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  did,  as  the 
operation  was  very  slight  and  imperfect,  from  our 
not  being  properly  prepared.  The  other  two 
cases  were  both  alike  precisely,  at  different  times. 
They  were  horses  with  heavy  loads  of  wood  on 
carts  at  the  foot  of  the  long  hill  in  Charles  street. 
We  found  the  drivers  whipping  and  beating  them 
with  the  but-end  of  their  whips  over  the  head, 
and  the  horses  in  a  perfect  frenzy  from  fear.  We 
prevailed  on  the  drivers  to  rest  the  horses,  put  up 
the  shafts,  approached  gently  their  heads,  patted 
them,  and  applied  the  acranum  slightly,  (being 
unprepared.)  In  about  five  minutes  the  horses 
were  perfectly  composed,  and  we  then  told  the 
drivers  to  take  the  reins,  and  start  them,  but  not  to 
let  the  horses  see  the  whip.  They  both  started 
handsomely,  went  up  the  hill  to  the  top  with  per- 
fect ease,  and  without  the  slightest  symptom  of  a 
balk.  The  crowd  of  negroes  standing  around 
were  greatly  surprised,  and  expressed  their  feel- 
ings in  loud  tones*  Now,  in  relation  to  all  of 
these  cases,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  change  of 
treatment  from  an  extremely  severe,  to  a  mild  and 
conciliatory  course,  would  naturally  produce  the 
same  result,  and  therefore,  we  are  not  leA  to  the 
necessity  of  attributing  it  to  a  cause  so  mysterious 
as  the  pretended  arcanum.  We  confess  these 
were  precisely  our  own  reflections  almost  reduced 
to  conclusions,  until  we  had  an  opportimity  of  ap- 
plying the  same  treatment  without  the  arcanum, 
which  had  no  effect  whatever;  and  before  we 
could  return  and  supply  ourselves  with  the  reme- 
dy, the  horse  had  been  taken  out  and  sent  away. 
But  a  gentleman  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land, has  made  four  experimenter  with  it,  much 
more  satisfactory  and  important  than  our  own. 
We  shall  give  the  description  of  them  in  his  own 
words,  premising  that  there  is  no  gentleman  in 
our  state  who  stands  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
good  men  than  he  does. 

lat  Experiment — "  I  have  a  horse  that  bad 
stopt  at  a  particular  hill  two  or  three  times.  In 
every  other  respect,  perfectly  gentle  and  kind. 
When  I  got  to  the  hill  the  horselialted,  I  got  out, 
applied  the  arcanum,  gave  him  the  word,  and  he 
moved  off  instantly.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  he 
went  with  more  spirit  afterwards  than  usual."* 

2d  Experiment. — "  My  next  experiment  was  on 
a  bull.  It  was  for  the  most  part  satisfactoiy.  We 
had  to  throw  a  rope  around  his  horns  and  draw 
him  up  forcibly  to  a  post  and  secure  him.  For 
some  time  pending  tne  operation,  he  made  the 
most  violent  efforts  at  intervals  to  break  loose,  but 
in  vain.  I  discovered  that  he  was  pinched  se- 
verely by  the  rope  about  his  head,  and  on  reliev- 
ing mm  from  the  pressure,  he  soon  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  the  arcanum.    A  yoke  and  bow  were 


*  This  horse  balked  afterwards  with  another  per- 
son. The  remedy  has  not  yet  been  tried  on  him  tho- 
TOQgUy. 
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placed  OD  his  neck  and  he  was  put  in  the  shafls  oP 
a  cart  alone,  and  driven  a  mile  out  and  back,  and 
was  perfectly  tractable.  The  two  negroes  who 
had  hold  of  him  were  perfectly  astonisned.  The 
following  day,  however,  he  became  sullen,  but 
was  gentle  to  handle,  would  go  a  little  way  and 
then  tall  flat  on  the  ground,  but  was  in  no  way  vi- 
cious. The  third  day  he  exhibited  the  same  sul- 
kinnees,  and  afler  various  means  had  been  resort- 
ed to,  to  move  him,  some  straw  was  placed  along 
side  of  him,  and  fire  applied  to  it;  as  soon  as  the 
blaze  reached  him,  he  jumped  up  and  went  to 
work  honestly.  He  has  fine  spirit,  can  be  ap- 
proached every  where,  and  handled  with  perfect 
gentleness — he  never  laid  down  afler  the  firing, 
and  never  from  the  first  showed  any  bad  symp- 
toms but  the  one  of  being  sullen." 

3d  Experiment, — '*  The  next  trial  was  on  a  fine 
ibor-year-old  mule.  A  partial  attempt  had  been 
made  to  break  him  last  summer,  but  he  kicked 
every  thing  to  pieces,  and  I  determined  to  wait  for 
the  secret.  He  was  exceedingly  vicious,  and 
difficult  to  approach.  We  finally  succeeded  in 
barring  him  up  in  a  stall,  and  setting  a  bridle  on, 
and  securing  him  properly.  Ihe  operation  com- 
menced by  very  slow  degrees  and  great  caution. 
He  twice  got  over  the  bars  of  the  stall  with  two 
powerful  men  holding  on  to  him.  You  will  un- 
derstand, that  his  position  was  reversed,  his  rump 
was  against  the  manger,  and  two  bars  were  put 
across  the  stall,  resting  against  the  post,  the  upper 
bar  as  high  as  the  top  of  his  back,  and  to  my  as- 
tonishment he  got  over,  but  did  not  get  loose.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  the  arcanum  took  effect, 
and  I  had  absolutely  begun  to  despair.  A  violent 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  came  on  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  1  was  much  troubled  what  to  do;  but 
just  as  the  rain  abated,  he  began  to  yiekl;  we 
eoold  then  handle  him  any  where;  the  gear  was 
pot  on  him,  he  was  led  out  and  put  in  the  shafls  of 
a  light  cart,  the  wind  blowing  terribly,  he  moved 
off  finely,  was  driven  out  several  miles  and  back; 
tak^i  out,  fed,  and  af\er  dinner,  eight  or  ten  light 
loads  of  manure  were  hauled  b^  him.  He  is  true 
to  the  dFaf>,  has  prodigious  spirit,  and  works  well 
in  a  cart>  he  has,  however,  lacked  a  few  times. 
Tliis  mole  conld  probably  never  have  been  sub- 
dued by  the  ordinary  methods." 

Aik  iSxperiment. — <*  1  broke  another  mule  of  the 
same  age  as  the  above,  this  evening,  with  about 
ooe-fbitfth  part  as  much  of  the  arcanum  as  was 
used  on  the  preceding." 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  same  gentleman 
tried  the  remedy  on  a  fine  blooded  mare  last  win- 
ter, and  failed  to  produce  any  effect,  or  if  any, 
Ttry  slight.  But  believing  that  circumstances 
prevent^  a  full  and  fair  tnal,  the  report  of  her 
case  is  deferred  until  another  effort  is  made. 

In  relation  to  the  experiments  above  reported  it 
is  also  proper  to  explain  that  the  sulienness  of  the 
bull  might  probably  have  been  overcome  by  the 
application  of  the  arcanum,  though  the  firing  was 
equally  as  easily  applied.  As  to  the  prolonged 
and  tedious  operation  on  the  mule,  in  the  third  ex- 
periment, the  cause  is  perfectly  apparent  to  us, 
and  we  were  surprised  that  it  <&d  not  occur  to  the 
▼eiy  intelligent  operator.  It  was  the  violent  wind. 
We  cannot  with  propriety  explain  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  this  cause  in  this  place,  but  it  will  be  per- 
fectly plain  when  snsgested  to  those  in  possession 
of  the  arcanum.    The  weather  should  always  be 


perfectly  calm  during  the  operation,  or  the  animal 
should  be  placed  in  a  stable  perfectly  closed 
against  its  effects.  It  was  not,  we  think,  the  de- 
vilishness  of  the  animal,  that  resisted  such  perse- 
vering treatment,  but  the  unfair  chance  the  treat- 
ment itself  had  of  being  effectual. 

Now  let  us  ask  all  persons  acquainted  with 
horses,  to  examine  the  above  cases  candidly,  and 
to  refer  to  the  statements  of  '  Sigma,'  f  above  re- 
ferred to,)  and  then  say  whether  there  is  any  de- 
lusion in  the  '  secret  for  taming  wild  horses.'   Next 
to  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  is  the  testimony 
of  reputable  men;  but  we  surely  cannot  resist 
both.    We  know  the  magnitude  of  the  draught 
we  are  making  upon  human  credulity;  but  are  we 
not  armed  with  a  force  that  at  least  authorizes  the 
attempt?    We  know  full  well  that  the  present  re- 
ceived system  of  philosophy,  will  reject  even  all 
the  testimony  we  have  adduced,  because  ^Uhe 
why  and  because"  are  not  developed — because  the 
philosophers  cannot  trace  the  effect  to  the  cause, 
or  because  an  effect  is  said  to  be  produced  by  a 
cause  not  heretofore  recognized!    fiut  we  will 
venture  to  place  before  them,  a  still  more  formida- 
ble stumbling  block.    This  sinmilar  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  causes  heretofore  held  by  philosophers  to 
be  utterly  powerless!    Though  they  have  be^n 
known,  perhaps,  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  used 
by  millions  of  people,  with  the  thoughtlessness  of 
thumbing  a  nosegay,  none  but  the  initiated  few 
ever  suspected  the  power  of  the  toys  they  were 
playing  with.    Physicians  do  not  recognize  ia 
them  any  medical  effect  whatever,  (nor  are  they 
mentioned  in  their  books,)  and  yet  the  writer  of 
this  believes  them  to  possess  a  power  over  the  ani- 
mal economy,  superior  to  that  of  any  received 
practice.    How  tbe^  operate  the  writer  has  not 
fully  made  up  his  mmd  upon,  but  he  thinks  from 
the  few  observations  he  has  been  able  to  make, 
that  they  effect  a  complete  change  in  the  nervous 
system,  rendering  the  animal  proof  against  ner- 
vous irritation  of^all  kinds. 

The  most  unpleasant  circumstance  connected 
with  this  great  remedy  is  the  necessity  we  are  un- 
der of  keeping  it  secret.  The  few  persons  who 
possess  it,  have  obtained  it  under  solemn  pledges 
that  it  should  not  be  published,  and  paying  con- 
siderable sums.  We  nave  the  privilege  ol  com- 
municating it  to  individuals  in  our  discretion,  but 
not  to  authorize  them  to  divulge  it  to  others. 
This  circumstance  of  secrecy  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  speculation,  and  causes  doubts  as  to  its 
value.  As  soon,  however,  as  all  interested,  shall 
have  been  indemnified;  we  have  hopes  of  getting 
the  privilege  of  publishing  it,  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  the  public  that  we  shall  omit  no  effort  to 
accomplish  the  object. 


REAPIirO  MACHINE. 

The  Memorial  de  VJilUer  mentions  a  very  sim- 
ple and  ingenious  machine,  which  had  just  been 
examined,  the  aim  of  which  is  an  increase  of  pro- 
duce to  the  cultivator,  with  less  labor.  Its  other 
advanta^  are,  the  simplicity  of  the  mechanism, 
the  facility  of  construction,  and  the  moderate 
price  (15  fi:ancs  at  most.)  Two  sickles,  seven  or 
eight  pieces  of  wood,  some  semicircles  (demi-cir- 
cles,) and  two  yards  of  cloth,  compose  the  mate- 
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rials.  The  corn  IB  cut  by  the  playofiheaicklesin 
a  breadih  of  4  I).,  and  at  ihe  desired  height. 
(VEdw  du  Mmide  Savant,  Dtc.  13,  1837.) 


From  (he  NaUoiitl  Gazette,  Octolwr  6tb,  1836. 
TOBACCO   TRADE. 

It  was  desired  by  several  of  our  friends,  who 
ere  lugejy  intereeied  in  ihe  trade  of  tobacco,  tliat 
WB  ehould  endeavor  to  obtaip  and  forward  to  (hem 
a  ataiemeat  of  the  exports  of  that  article,  and  of 
ilB  various  kinds,  viz. :  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  for  a  series  oi  15  or  20  years, 
to  enable  them  to  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
bable increase  or  falling  oS  of  the  consumption  of 
tobacco,  and  of  the  particular  description  increased 
or  diminished  in  consumption  in  particular 
tries.  Such  a  statement  would  not  only  be  highly 
useful  to  dealers,  but  also  to  planters;  but  there  arr 
no  data  from  which  it  can  be  compiled,  as  the  re 
cords  of  exports  seldom  or  never  designate  thi 
description  of  tobacco  exported.  In  the  course  o 
our  etibrts  to  obtain  the  desired  inlbrmalion,  wi 
became  poEsessed  of  all  ihe  lacts  relating  to  the 
srowth  and  exportation  of  tobacco  which  are  ic 
be  obtained  from  the  reconj^  of  our  own  country, 
and  the  published  documents  of  others,  so  farai 
they  were  accessible. 

A  letter  of  the  Governor  and  Coundl  of  Tirgi- 
Dia,  dated  James  Cay,  January  20th,  16^,  Bays, 
■■  that  there  was  not  above  60,000  pounds  made 
ID  the  colony;"  but  in  1639,  only  17  years  after- 
wards, the  Grand  Assembly  passed  a  law,  which 
recites,  that,  "  Whereas,  the  excessive  quantity 
of  tobacco  of  late  years  planted  in  the  colony, 
has  debased  the  quality,''  and  enacts,  "that all 
the  tobacco  planted  this  present  year,  and  the  twc 
succeeding  years,  in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  be  ab. 
Bolutely  destroyed  and  burned,  excepting  and  re- 
Bervingso  much  in  equal  proportion  to  each  plan- 
ter, as  shall  make  in  the  whole  just  the  quantity 
of  120,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  stripped  and  smoothed, 
&c.  In  consideration  whereof,  the  creditors  ot' 
the  planieiB  were  compelled  to  "  accept  and  re- 
ceive 40  lbs.  of  tobacco  so  stripped  and  smoothed, 
in  full  sattsfaction  of  eveiy  100  lbs.  now  due 
ibem."  It  is  not  important  to  ascertain  whether 
Ibis  law  was  re'enacted  at  the  end  of  the  3  years 
named  in  it;  for  we  find  in  an  official  report  to  the 
commissioners,  that  the  yearly  exports  of  tobacco 
lor  ten  vears  ending  in  1709,  were  28,368,666  lbs. 
of  which  11,260,659  lbs.  were  annually  consumed 
is  Great  Britain,  and  17,598,007  lbs.  in  other 
countries  of  Europe.  In  1741—1776,  the  ave- 
rage annual  exportation  was  40,000,000  lbs.,  c 
which  7,000,000  lbs.  were  consumed  in  Great  Bri 
tain,  and  33,000,000  lbs.  in  other  European  coun 
Ines.  The  annual  average  exportation  from  1768 
to  1770,  both  inclusive,  was  67,780  hhds.  of  about 
100  lbs.  eacb,  or  67,780,000  lbs.  As  we  have 
now  approached  Itm  period  when  the  exportation 
of  tobacco  arrived  at  a  point  from  which  it  has 
vibrated,  (sometimes  a  litUe  above  or  below  it,) 
we  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  exportation  for  the 
years  1772-1775,  inclusive,  which  will  furnish  the 
cemarkable  fact  that  (compared  with  anysuixeed- 
ing  four  years  since  that  period)  the  annual  ex- 
poitation  of  tobacco  jubi  beibre  the  levoluiioa, 


was  about  thesame  that  It  has  been  at  any  time 
since,  in  our  most  prosperous  periodH.  For  al- 
'iiough  1790-1792  were  three  years  of  very  hea- 
vy exportations,  they  fell  oS  in  1793  nearly  one 
half)  makin^F  rhe  ancmal  averaee  exportation  not 
materially  diflercnt  from  1772-1775; 

Statement  shoimng  Iht  quantity  nf  tobaceo  export- 
ed front  the  United  Coloniajrom  1772  to  1779 


.^ 

PoDiHlBeiport'd 

hsnd^ia^Gtt* 
Briuio. 

i'OUM.  «u„.u,o»l 

counuiM  of  Eu- 
rope. 

1772 
1773 

1774 
1775 

Tot. 

97,799,283 

100,472,007 
97,397,232 
101,828,617 

97,791,806 
3,685,564 

18,698,337 
27,623,451 

7,468 
96,776,443 
78,676,915 
74,205,166 

397,497,139 

147,809,157 

249,665,982 

Total  exportation  for  the  four  years,  397,497,- 
139  lbs.,  or  an  annual  averaee  of  99,374,765  lbs. 
This  brings  up  to  the  period^  of  the  Kevoluiion. 
The  ibllowing  will  exhibit  the  exportation  of  the 
article  during  that  period. 

Statement  tAowing  the  qaanttty  nf  tobacco  ex- 
ported from  the  vhited  Chhmita,  from  1776  to 
1782,  inclutine. 


Total  exportation  for  the  7  years,  86,649,533  lbs. 

an  annual  average  of  13,376,504  lbs.  Of  the 
total  7  years'  exportation,  38,974,949  lbs.  were 
iptured  by  the  British  during  the  war. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  exports  of  to- 
bacco fron)  Ihe  L'niled  States,  fur  the  years  1787, 
1786,  1769,  immediately  preceding  the  adopiioo  of 
the  presentee ""■''" "'  " 


Statement  shooing  the  quantity  of  tobacco  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  from  1787  to 
1789,  inelvBim, 


Ve„ 

Fooniii  eiport'il 

ELirr'GrC 

EZtS 

1788 
1789 

Tot. 

99,041,000 

88.595,000 
88,675,000 

45,379,795      44,661,205 
39,600,404      46,996,186 
48,631,232      39,843,768 

133,811,431    133,500,169 

267,311,000 

'This  year  Great  Britain  exporied  to  the  coutiiieni 
wty  2e,UOO,000  lbs.  of  old  atock. 
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SMm^  exhibiUng  the  number  of  hogsheads  of  tobacco  exported  from  the  United  States  from  1790 
to  1835,  tnclustue,  and  the  average  price  per  pound,  and  gross  value  from  1802  to  1835,  inclusive, 
jflso  the  number  of  pounds  of  manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff  exported  from  1791  to  1835,  wicfu- 
sivey  and  gross  value  from  1817  to  1835,  inclusive. 


Yeara. 


•1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 

tl807 

tl808 
1809 

§1810 
1811 

11 1812 

11 1813 
111814 
^1815 

1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
18-22 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
18:^2 
1833 
1834 
1835 


iVo.  of  hhd«.  leaf 
tobacco. 


Average  price 
per  lb. 


Total  value. 


Manulactured  tobacco 
lbs. 


118,460^ 
101,272 
112,428 
59,947 
72,958 
61,050 
69,018 
58,167 
68,567 
96,070 
78,686 
103,758  J 
77,721 
86,291 
83,341 
71,251 
83,186 
62,236 
9,576 
53,921 
84,134 
35,828 
26,094 
5,314 
3,125 
85,337 
69,241 
68,365 
84,337 
69.427 
83,940 
66.858 
83,169 
99,000 
77,883 
75,984 
64,098 
100,025 
96,278 
77,131 
83,810 
86,718 
106,806 
83,153 
87,979 
94,353 


Snuff. 


Value  of  Manu- 
factured Snuff. 


^ 


o 

c 


10 

I* 

H 

6j 

4i 

5J 

5^ 

4j 

4i 

5i 
64 

74 


o 
o 
u 
03 

ee  c 
o   « 

«  = 

>   3 


o 

^6,220,000 

6,230,000 

6,000,000 

6,341,000 

6,572,000 

5,476,000 

838,000 

3,774,000 

5,048,000 

2,150,000 

1.514,000 

319,000 

232,000 

8,235.000 

12,800,000 

9,230,000 

10,241,341 

8,874,167 

8,188,188 

5,798,045 

6,380,020 

6,437,627 

5,059,355 

5.287,976 

5,347,208 

6,816,146 

5,480,707 

5,185,370 

5,833,112 

4,892,388 

5,999,769 

4,755,968 

6,695,305 

8.250,577 


81,122^ 

117,874 

137,784 

19,370 

20,263 

29,181 

12,805 

142,269 

406,076 

457,713 

472,282 

233,591 

152,415 

298,139 

428,460 

381,733 

274,952 

36,332 

350,835 

529,285 

752,553 

588,618 

233,512 

79,377 

1,034,045 

576,246  J 
1,115,874 
1,486,240 
926,833 
59^,358 
1,332,949 
1,414,424 
1,987,507 
2,477.990 
1,871,368 
2,179,774 
2,730,255 
2,63/,411 
2,619,399 
3.199,151 
3,639.856 
3,456,071 
3,790,310 
3,956,579 
3,817,854 


•a 

9 


03 

2 

•a 
£ 

D 

*•• 

O 

«2 

s 
c 

S 

a 
c 


5,080 
5,513 
13,710 
4,996 
44,552 
44,602 
36,684 
45,174 
53,920 
61.801 
45,812 
35,655 
19,509 
29,425 
27,967 
31,175 
13,453 
57,826 
36,471 


a 
"5 

q> 
u 

s 

c 

9 
C0 


8281,509 
373,875 
237.192 
149,589 
149,083 
157,182 
151,955 
203,789 
172,353 
210,134 
239,024 
210,747 
202.390 
246,747 
292,475 
295,771 
288,973 
328,409 
357,611 


It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  weight  of  | 
a  hogshead  of  tobacco  is  much  greater  now  thsm 
formerly.  Originally,  tobacco  oeing  less  com- 
pactly pressed,  the  hogsheads  averaged  only  600 
.lbs.,  bat  thev  gradually  increased,  and  in  1770, 
readied  1,000  lbs.  average.  At  this  time  Ken- 
tucky averages  about  1,300  lbs.  per  hogfhead, 
and  the  average  of  all  kinds  (Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Ohio)  we  have  estimated  at  1200 
lbs.  per  hogshead,  which  we  believe  to  be  very 
nearly  right.  The  annual  average  exportation 
for  tKe  last  21  years,  from  1815  to  1835,  inclusive, 
is  within  a  fraction  of  82,760  hogsheads.  Taking 
our  estimate  of  1,200  lbs.  per  hogshead  to  be  the 


true  weight,  we  shall  thus  have  99,313,000  lbs.  as 
the  annual  average  for  the  last  twenty-one  years; 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  annual  average  ex- 
portation for  the  four  years  ending  in  and  includ- 
ing 1775,  was  99,374,785  lbs.,  which  establishes 
the  remaricable  fact,  that  the  exportation  of  leaf 
tobacco  has  remained  stationary  for  a  period  of 
60  years. 

On  a  careful  examination  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, it  appears,  that  when  our  exports  of  leaf 
tobacco,  for  two  or  three  successive  years,  much 
exceed  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds;  for  some 
succeeding  years  they  are  pronortionably  reduced 
below  that  standard.    It  is  also  evident  that  the 


'French  revolution.        fBerlin  and  Milan  Decrees.    |Embargo. 

jjWfkr  with  Great  Britain       f  Peace. 
Vol.  VI— 21 


§  RambouiUet  Decree 
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revolutionary  war  gave  a  check  to  the  exporta- 1 
tion  of  leaf  tobacco  from  which  it  has  never  re- 


covered; for  until  that  period,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  preceding  statements,  the  annual 
average  exportation  increased  regularly  and  stea- 
dily, ft  was  37,780,000  lbs.  greater  for  the  years 
1763  to  1770,  than  for  the  years  1744  to  1746;  and 
for  the  years  1772  to  1775,  it  was  31,594,785  lbs. 
more  than  the  annual  average  for  the  years  1763 
to  1770.  In  other  words,  for  the  31  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  revolution,  our  exports  of 
leaf  tobacco  annually  increased  very  nearly  2,328,- 
000  lbs.,  and  for  the  60  years  since  that  period,  it 
has  remained  stationary,  except  when  interrupted 
by  wars  or  other  commercial  embarrassments. 
The  reason  is  apparent.  Before  the  revolution, 
all  Europe  depended  on  us  lor  supplies  of  the  ar- 
ticle; but,  being  cut  off  from  the  supplies,  by  the 
war,  Europeans  turned  their  attention  to  growing 
it  for  themselves,  and  have  continued  to  cultivate 
it  all  over  the  continent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  exportation  of  manu- 
factured tobacco  and  snuff  has  increased  more  than 
forty-four  fold  since  1791,  and  more  than  three  fold 
since  1817 ;  but  the  gross  value  has  not  proportion- 
ably  increased,  at  least  since  1817. 

From  a  review  of  the  subject,  as  above  detailed, 
it  will  be  perceived,  that,  if  it  were  in  our  power 
to  furnish  a  precise  statement  of  the  exports  of 
each  description  of  tobacco,  and  the  countries  to 
which  it  was  exported,  (although  very  desirable  on 
many  accounts,)  it  would  not  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  consumption  of  tobacco  gene- 
rally, or  of  any  particular  description,  had  increased 
or  diminished  in  Europe,  without  knowing  what 
they  grow,  as  well  as  what  we  export.  We  have 
devoted  much  labor  and  attention  to  this  part  of 
the  subject;  but,  although  we  can  learn  generally 
that  the  production  of  it  in  Europe  keeps  pace  with 
the  increased  consumption,  yet  our  researches 
have  not  enabled  us  to  lay  before  you  any  useful 
statement,  either  as  to  the  quantity  or  the  qualities 
grown,  except  for  three  years  in  France,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  Tobacco  grown 
in  France  for  the  years  1818 — 1820. 


fore,  consume  more  than  the  quantity  repuired  for 
exportation. 

Remarka.—U  the  preceding  statements  maybe 
relied  on  as  correct,  it  appears  that  there  has  been 
a  very  surprising  increase  of  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  this  country,  and  that  the  annual  consumption 
now  amounts  to  upwards  of  100,000,000  lbs. : — 


Yean.     KUogmnroee. 

Founds. 

Np.  of  hhd«.,  es 
timated  at  1,200 
lbs.  per  hhd. 

1818 

1819 
1820 

7,418,000 
10,360,000 
13,155,000 

18,545,000 
25,900,000 
32,887,500 

15,454 
21,583 
27,406 

This  «hows  an  increased  production  of  nearly 
double  in  the  three  years. 

It  will  strike  you  with  surprise,  as  it  did  us, 
that  the  consumption  of  tobacco  has  increased  so 
much  in  our  owu  country,  as  to  carr}'  off  the  very 
large  surplus  grown  beyond  the  foreign  demand. 
Formerly,  when  all  the  tobacco  was  grown  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  we  exported  as  much  aa 
we  do  now ;  and  now,  in  addition  to  those  states, 
which  produce  nearly,  or  quite  as  much  as  they 
did  then,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  together 
with  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Mis- 
souri, produce  as  much  more.    We  must,  there- 


giving  about  7  lbs.  to  every  roan,  woman,  and 
child.  The  sum  annually  paid  by  the  consumers 
of  this  quantity  o(  tobacco  in  its  manufactured 
state,  has  been  computed  by  a  writer  in  "  The 
Portsmouth  Journal,"  at  $20,000,000. 

The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  Dr. 
Mussey's  "  Essay  on  3ie  Influence  of  Tobacco 
on  Lite  and  Health."—-"  Eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  ci^rs,  it  was  estimated,  were  con- 
sumed in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1810;  at 
that  rate,  the  present  annual  consumption  would 
amount  to  more  than  $200,000.    The  statement 
of  Dr.  Abbot,  in  his  'Letters  from  Cuba,'  in  1828, 
is  that  the  consumption  of  tobacco  in  that  island  is 
immense.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Ingersoll,  who  passed 
the  winter  of  1832-3,  in  Havanna,  expresses  his 
belief  that  this  is  not  an  overstatement.    He  says, 
«call  the  population  120,000  ;  say  half  are  smo- 
kers; this,  at  a  bit  (i.  e.  12^  cents^  a  day,  would 
make  between  87,000  ancf  $8,000.    But  this  is 
too  low  an  estimate,  since  not  men  only,  but  wo- 
men and  children  smoke,  and  many  at  a  large 
expense.'    He  says,  that  *  the  free  negro  of  Cuba 
appropriates  a  bit  (i.  e.  12^  cents)  of  his  daily 
wages,  to  increase  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  rises 
from  the  city  ahd  country.'    This,  in  30  years, 
would  amount  to  $7,058  72,  a  respectable  estate 
for  a  negro,  or  even  for  a  white  man. 

"  The  Rev.  O.  Fowler,  from  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  statistics  of  tobacco  consumption  in 
the  United  States,  estimates  the  annual  cost  at 
$10,000,000;  time  lost  by  the  use  of  it,  at  $12,- 
000,000;  pauper  tax  which  it  occasions,  at  $3,- 
000,000. 

"This  estimate,  I  believe  to  be  considerably 
below  the  truth.  It  has  been  estimated,  that  the 
consumption  of  tobacco  in  this  country  is  eight 
times  as  great  as  in  France,  and  three  times  as 
great  as  in  England,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion." 

According  to  an  estimate  given  by  the  editor  of 
the  "New  York  Comm^fciai  Advertiser,"  in  a 
late  number  of  that  journal,  the  cost  of  the  tobac- 
co smoked  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  much 
greater  than  is  stated  by  Dr.  Mussey ;  but  his  es- 
timate will  probably  be  thought,  by  most  readers, 
a  great  exaggeration.  According  to  the  "Com- 
mercial Advertiser,"  100,000  persons  in  the  city, 
^about  one-third  of  the  whole  population,)  are 
supposed  to  be  smokers ;  and  the  average  cost  to 
each  smoker  is  computed  to  be  ten  cents  a  day — 
total  daily  cost,  $10,000;  and  the  annual  cost, 
$3,650,000.  The  annual  cost  of  bread  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city,  allowing  thirteen  ounces  of 
bread  for  each  person,  and  computing  flour  at  ten 
dollars  per  barrel  would  amount  to  $3,493,050. 
"  Thus  a  little  attention  to  the  subject  discloses  the 
painful  and  disgusting  fact  that  in  the  clear-headed, 
sharp-sighted,  money-making  city  of  New  York, 
the  inhabitants  pay  more  (or  tobacco  than  they  do 
fbr  bread." 
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StaiemmU  showing  the  quantity  and  tMlue  of  tobacco  exported  from  ih%  United  States,  from  1832  to 

1835,  inchtstve. 

Treasury  Department,  Register's  Office,  July  4th,  1836. 


To 


1882. 


Hhdn. 


Value. 


1833. 


36,176 

68 

149 

2,255 

56 

481 

961 

27,930 

5,626 
153 
726 
514 

1,095 


256 


ussia,  I       229 

Pruseia, 

Sweden  and  N  orway,         1,912 
Swedish  West  Indies,  32 

Denmark,  292 

Danish  West  Indies,  673 

Holland,  24,006 

Dutch  East  Indies, 
Dutch  West  Indies,  331 

Dutch  Guiana, 
BetgiuQi, 
England, 
Scotland, 
Ireland, 

British  Guiana, 
Gibraltar, 
British  East  Indies, 
British  West  Indies, 
British  Am.  Colonies, 
Hanse  Towns, 
France  on  the  Atlantic, 
France  on  the  Mediter. 
French  West  Indies, 
Hayti, 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic, 
Spain  on  the  Mediter'n. 
Teneritie,  Sic, 
Cuba, 
Other  Span.  W.  Indies, 

Portu^l, 

Madeira, 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands, 

Italy, 

Sicily, 

Trieste, 

Turkey,  Levant,  &c. 

China, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Mexico, 

Honduras, 

Central  Rep.  of  Amer. 

Colombia, 

Brazil, 

Argentine  Republic, 

ChSi, 

S.  America,  generally, 

W.  Indies,  generally, 

Asia,  generally, 

Africa,  generally. 

South  ^as, 

N.  W.  Coast  of  Amer. 

French  African  Ports, 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c. 

Malta, 

Bourbon, 

Totalj       ____ 


214 
738 


87,500 

117,874 

874 

21,134 

43,093 

1,115,962 

14,623 


2,319,596 

3,783 

22,071 

116,612 

4,046 

26,799 

22,070 

1,192,024 

662,333 

7,229 

49,638 

28,994 

52,081 


13,536 


14,836 
41,670 


94 

2,712 

18 

621 

44 

1,912 

45 

2,711 

815 

10,892 

164 

9,146 

87 

5,177 

2 

137 

153 

8,429 

906 

58,883 

5 

275 

10 

496 

106,806 


5,999,769 


Hhdt. 


TS 


ue. 


1834. 


8 

1,965 

8 

206 

252 

19,022 

253 

571 

3,224 

23,772 

102 

10 

2,455 

481 

521 

21.408 

4,670 

112 

477 

899 

489 

46 

177 

130 

209 
804 

14 
172 


403 

5 

70 

13 

141 

111 

71 

13 

67 

590 
1 


217 


88,158 


«1,164 

126,888 

630 

16,698 

16,633 

883,623 

9,584 

2,358 

181,980 

2,245,733 

12,159 

1,305 

158,012 

30,360 

84,563 

1,091,436 

682,766 

9,650 

25,324 

26,040 

32,077 

3,202 

13,072 

13,115 

15,405 
24,040 

980 
8,030 


14,354 
312 
1,360 
1,079 
8,893 
6,947 
3,511 
773 
3,910 

41,791 
68 


10,891 


5,755,968 


Uhds. 


Value. 


1835. 


Hbda. 


Value. 


21 
10 

2,224 

52 

311 

387 

19,101 

183 

21 

1,910 

30,658 


51 
2,312 

571 
345 
20,611 
4,641 
134 
665 
417 
857 


378 
22 

24 

57 
801 

5 

4 


225 

18 

480 

17 

21 

1 

245 

133 

516 

2 


30 
18 


87,979 


8 1,9661 

1,100 

138,279 

3;926 

23,128 

34,526 

1,012,442 

15,720 

1,750 

96,575 

2,937,020 


3,848 
172,711 

51,117 

21,460 

1,126,728 

613,952 

9,126 

53,866 

34,239 

66,328 


39,094 
1,343 

2,388 

5,673 

26,106 

612 
275 


14,095 
1,328 
8,561 
1,240 
1,171 
44 

15,673 

12,653 

49,906 

234 


3,006 
2,116 


6,595,806 


58 

2,735 

59 

168 

407 

17,730 

264 

33 

1,005 

27,563 

20 

40 
2,493 

651 

430 

27,989 

5,259 

1,053 

600 

537 

1,337 

155 

50 

568 

73 

352 

77 

820 

25 

68 

4 

38 

165 

62 

114 

87 

237 

118 

44 

16 

99 

583 


172 


94,858 


84,818 

255,906 

6,415 

23,082 

40,233 

902,911 

24,010 
2,841 

66,246 

3,397,415 

3,224 

4,303 
806,281 

67,190 

41,154 

1,539,362 

743,181 

121,170 

62,069 

55,816 

178,387 

19,186 

6,287 

61,747 

5,149 

38,043 

8,595 

94,582 

2,413 

6,752 

400 

4,845 

10,976 

3,823 

8,988 

8,413 

22,329 

13,847 

3,172 

1,707 

10,095 

56,4^ 


16,557 


8,360,577 
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For  the  Farmert'  Regiiter. 
DEEP  PLOUGHIITG,  &C. 

The  Athenian  orator,  to  whom  your  Frederic 
correspondent  refers,  who  esteemed  action  the  first 
canon  in  the  an  of  eloquence,  had  reference  to  the 
taste  and  genius  of  his  own  times ;  such  would 
not  have  been  the  answer  of  the  late  William  Pitt, 
the  prince  of  orators,  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Your  correspondent  considers  deep  ploughing  the 
first  rule  in  successful  agriculture :  if  his  theory 
had  been  confined  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  I 
should  not  feel  dispoEcd  to  question  its  accuracy. 
Opinions  founded  on  practical  experience  are  enti- 
tled to  great  respect ;  but  the  circumstances  upon 
which  they  are  formed  are  fair  subjects  of  investi- 
gation. 1  spent  some  time  last  summer  in  that 
part  of  Virginia,  and  I  did  not  remark  extraordi- 
nary diligence  in  improvement  by  lime  or  putres- 
cent manures,  nor  aid  I  esteem  their  agriculture 
of  the  highest  order ;  but  the  fine  crops  of  Indian 
com  and  oats  afforded  fiill  evidence  of  the  richness 
of  t|ie  soil.  The  cause  is  now  disclosed  in  the  sub- 
stratum containing  a  portion  of  carbonate  oflime ; 
and  iinprovements  made  in  Maryland  and  lower 
Virginia  at  large  cost,  are  accomplished  in  that 
fortunate  valley,  (for  fortunate  I  must  call  it,)  by 
the  ordinary  operations  of  cultivation.  This  pro*- 
perty  in  the  soil  must  give  great  value  to  the  lands, 
and  fully  justifies  deep  ploughing. 

Successful,  diligent  formers,  who  have  kept 
their  lands  up  to  a  state  of  moderate  product,  and 
have  improved  their  fortunes  bv  thrifl  and  carr, 
not  unfi-equently  speak  lightly  of  knowledge  de- 
rived from  books,  and,  by  way  of  reproach,  call  it 
"  book  farming;"  and  they  derive  support  from  the 
fact,  that  good  theoretical  writers  sometimes  fail 
greatly  in  their  practical  illustrations.  I  do  not 
think  It  can  be  justly  denied,  that  books  on  agri- 
culture have  contributed  greatly  to  its  improve- 
ment. By  periodicals  the  approved  experience  of 
one  region  is  communicated  to  another :  I  am  a 
debtor  to  the  Farmers'  Register,  and  to  the  Culti- 
vaior ;  but  1  have  seen  some  mischief  done  by 
confident  theorists  acting  upon  limited  experience. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  a  farmer  of  this  state 

Sut)lished  a  tract  on  agriculture.  Like  your  Fre- 
eric  correspondent,  he  insisted  that  deep  plough- 
ing was  suitable  to  all  soils.  He  supported  his 
theory  by  facts,  and  some  plausible  reasons: 
among  others,  as  1  recollect,  that  the  old  exhaust- 
ed surface  might  be  turned  down  to  recover,  and  a 
fresh  soil  brought  up  for  production.  The  scheme 
was  generally  condemned  by  the  old  and  expe- 
rienced farmers,  but  found  favour  with  the  young 
and  confiding,  and  the  price  paid  for  their  credulity 
was  diminished  crops  and  impoverished  lands. 
The  late  Col.  E.  Floyd,  of  Talbot,  who  had  then 
recently  come  into  possession  of  his  estate,  and 
was  full  of  enterprise,  was  greatly  taken  with  the 
plan,  and  experimented  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
theory.  Many  years  aflerwards,  1  asked  him  the 
result  of  his  deep  ploughing :  he  said  it  proved  a 
most  injurious  busmess,  and  the  lands  he  had  so 
treated  were  greatly  injured.  1  do  not  think  your 
correspondent  derives  support  by  his  reference  to 
England  and  Belgium ;  the  extent  of  mariing  in 
those  countries  has  rarely  been  attained  in  ours  in 
crop  cultivation.  By  lime,  ashes,  and  other  suita- 
ble manures,  they  there  make  a  soil ;  in  ours,  we 
only  teek  to  improve.    If  one  cubic  foot  of  suita- 


ble manure  be  added  to  three  or  four  cubic  feet  of 
soil,  it  is  no  great  matter  whether  the  soil  be  sand 
or  clay.  In  this  we  are  instructed  by  our  garden 
cultivators ;  and  when  the  facilities  of  labor  and 
the  prospects  of  profit  offer  the  same  inducements, 
perhaps  we  shall  plough  our  lands  as  deep  as  they 
do  theirs  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 

Succestdui  agriculture  has  of  late  become  a  mat- 
ter of  national  consideration  ;  whilst  schemers  and 
projectors,  under  color  of  increasing  the  national 
wealth,  have  received  largely  assistance  from  the 
general  and  state  governments,  no  fostering  ray 
has  been  shed  on  agriculture.  Without  any  sup- 
port but  what  it  has  derived  from  it^  own  energies, 
it  has  been  often  embarrassed  by  the  wild  and  ex- 
travagant schemes  of  the  commercial  and  manu- 
factunng  community.  The  failure  of  the  grain 
crop  for  the  two  last  years,  and  the  large  European 
importations,  have  demonstrated  that  the  present 
production,  in  a  favorable  year,  is  but  little  more 
than  sufiicient  to  supply  domestic  consumption ; 
and  when  the  crop  is  diminished  by  an  unfavora- 
ble season,  we  must  look  to  foreign  countries  for 
supplies.  In  the  event  of  a  war  this  dependence 
would  be  exceedingly  precarious.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  younger  Pitt,  in  a  year  of 
scarcity  in  England,  large  quantities  of  rice  were 
imported  from  the  East  Indies,  and  our  old  enemy, 
George  the  Third,  ate  potato  bread,  not  as  a  pu- 
nishment for  his  sins,  but  as  a  good  example  to 
his  subjects.  The  "  American  system"  (falsely  so 
called)  was  adopted  under  color  of  making  our 
country  in  all  thincrs  independent  of  foreign  na- 
tions ;  and  surely,  if  the  manufactures  of  cotton, 
wool,  iron,  and  copper,  were  entitled  to  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff*,  bread,  the  staff  of  life,  demands  some 
consideration.  I  would  not  ask  from  congress  a 
protective  tariff*;  because  I  think  the  people  of  the 
country  have  a  just  claim  to  articles  of  necessary 
consumption  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  because  I 
think  a  power  imparted  to  the  general  government 
(or  one  distinct,  separate  object,  cannot  be  lawfully 
exercised  for  another ;  but  1  do  think  that  a  sound 
and  enlightened  policy  dictates  that  each  state 
should  essay  the  discovery  of  its  own  agricultural 
resources  and  capacities.  It  is  little  more  than 
thirty  years  since  mari  was  first  discovered  in  Tal- 
bot county ;  it  was  then  thought  peculiar  to  that 
reirion;  accident,  more  than  enterprise,  has  dis- 
closed it  in  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  A 
geological  survey  and  examination  of  our  state  by 
skilful  and  faithful  agents,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
lead  to  many  important  discoveries.  I  should  be 
much  better  pleased  to  see  a  company  of  men  en- 
gaged in  this  work,  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  than  a 
corps  of  civil  engineers  surveying  railroads,  on  the 
borders  of  our  navigable  rivers. 

In  most  of  the  schemes  of  internal  improvement 
there  are  two  classes  of  adventurers — a  large  one 
who  pay  their  money,  and  who  look  for  profit  in 
the  success  of  the  project,  and  a  small  band  of 
choice,  adroit  spirits,  to  whom  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  work  is  a  matter  of  secondary  import- 
ance. They  count  on  profit  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  in  salaries,  contracts,  and  speculating  on  the 
fluctuating  of  the  stocks.  They  fully  understand 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  in  prospect  of  a  sinking 
concern,  sell  out,  clear  themselves,  and  leave  the 
poor  gents  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  to  surfeit  on 
bitter  waters,  which  they  had  represented  as  ex- 
ceedingly sweet. 
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Maryland  has  embarked  millions  on  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal.  The  notion  of  carrying  it 
nirther  than  Cumberland,  i  believe,  is  now  aban- 
doned by  the  wildest  schemers ;  and  remuneration 
is  promised  by  ihe  company  to  the  state,  in  the 
transportation  of  coal  from  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. Suppose  coal  mines  should  Be  discovered 
on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  I  apprehend  the 
fires  of  the  Allecrhany  coal  would  soon  go  out 
The  projectors  of  this  great  scheme  have  started 
on  the  hypothesis  that  no  coal  is  to  be  found  in 
Maryland  but  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and 
our  profound  legislature  has  adopted  it  I  have 
never  heard  that  there  has  ever  been  any  boring 
for  coal  in  Maryland,  excepting  by  Mr.  Richard 
Caton  of  Baltimore,  who  was  led  by  a  German  to 
believe  there  was  coal  at  the  head  of  the  Severn, 
in  consequence  of  a  small  quantity  being  found  on 
the  shore,  which  most  people  thought  had  floated 
up  the  river  from  a  Virginia  boat  Mr.  Caton  is 
an  Enfflishnian,  a  native,  I  believe,  of  Liverpool, 
and  well  knows  what  some  of  our  wise  men  may 
hereafter  discover,  that  coal  is  not  confined  to  the 
mountain  regions.  There  are  many  coal-mines  in 
England  and  Ireland  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
tea.  A  remarkable  one,  at  Baristones,  was  for 
many  years  worked  whh  profit  under  the  ocean. 
The  Richmond  mines  are  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  tide,  and  coal  is  found  in  the  champaign  regions 
of  the  north.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  a 
matter  of  prudent  calculation,  before  Maryland 
had  embarked  her  fortunes  so  deeply  in  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company,  to  have  as- 
certained whether  coal  could  not  be  found  in  more 
accessible  parts  of  her  territory.  Americans  are 
8aH|,  by  Pome  traveller,  to  be  a  people  of  very  rea- 
dy impulse.  They  seize  a  scheme  with  the  same 
avidity  that  old  Mr.  Shandy  did  a  theory,  and 
often  run  it  to  the  same  excess,  of  which  full  evi- 
dence may  be  found  in  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  directors  of  the  Eastern  Shore  railroad  com- 
pany, to  which  I  invite  the  attention  of  all  persons 
who  desire  a  short  road  to  Mexico. 

I  find  I  have  sadly  digress'^d  from  my  subject : 
I  will  conclude  with  a  very  few  words  to  the  Fre- 
deric farmer.  I  entirely  concur  with  him  in  his 
preference  of  horses  to  mules  and  oxen,  as  beasts 
of  the  plough.  Perhaps  the  Conestosra  is  to  be 
preferred  in  the  Valley  of  Virrrinia ;  but  in  our 
hard  loamy  lands,  where  there  is  no  stone,  a  pair 
of  fine-blooded  horses  will  plough  more  in  three 
days,  than  a  pair  of  Conesto^  in  four.  His  ob- 
jection to  the  blooded  horse  is  one  of  my  grounds 
of  preference :  I  like  to  see  him  play  and  gambol, 
even  at  the  risk  of  his  neck  ;  and  I  prefer  him  to 
the  Conestnga,  as  much  as  I  do  a  light-hearted, 
mercural  Virginia  yeoman  (who,  nf>er  the  labors 
of  the  day,  sports  with  his  fellows,  and  indulges 
his  stray  joke,  at  the  risk  of  a  broken  head,)  to  a 
dull,  heavy  Dutchman,  who  eats  his  supper, 
smokes  his  pipe,  and  goes  to  sleep. 

AN  EASTERN  SHORE  FARMER. 

iiueenstown,  Md,  3/ay,  1838. 

From  (London ^8)  London  Gardeners'  Magazine. 

jauffret's  hew  manure. 

We  have  in  a  preceding  page  (p.  111.*)  direct- 
ed attention  to  Kimberley's  manure,  said  to  be  a 


•  See  Farmers'  Register,  vol.  vi.,  p.  66. 


most  extraordinary  and  valuable  discovery ;  and 
that  of  Jaufi'ret  seems  to  be  a  parallel  discovery 
of  the  same  kind  in  France.  M.  Jaufi'ret,  it  ap- 
pears from  ^Vyfmi  des  Champs^  for  December, 
1837,  died  in  November  last.  He  was  bom  at 
Aix,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Provence,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  a  considerable  landed  estate  there  io 
1798.  In  its  cultivation,  finding  a  great  deficiency 
of  manure,  he  tried  innumerable  schemes  to  in- 
crease it,  till  at  last  he  hit  upon  a  certain  liquid, 
the  composition  of  which  remains  a  secret,  except 
to  those  who  have  purchased  the  patent  right; 
and  which,  poured  upon  any  description  of  soil, 
mixed  with  organic  matter,  produces  fermenta- 
tion, and  rapid  decomposition.  The  ley  (leaHve) 
which  is  poured  over  the  materials  to  be  convert- 
ed into  manure  is  said  to  consist  of  various  ingre- 
dients, but  not  to  be  expensive;  two  large  heaps 
of  materials  to  be  converted  into  manure  not  re- 
quiring more  than  may  be  purchased  for  about  Ss. 
This  manure  is  said  to  have  been  tried  in  Eng- 
land by  H.  Handley,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  found  e^ 
fective;  but  by  others,  it  is  represented  as  an  im- 
position on  the  public.  We  have  applied  U> 
sources  in  France  which  will  enable  us,  we  trust, 
to  state  something  positive  respecting  it  in  our 
next  number.  In  the  mean  time,  our  readers 
may  refer  to  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  of  which 
we  have  elsewhere  given  a  title.  That  pam- 
phlet, however,  does  not  give  the  slightest  hint  aa 
to  the  ingredients  of  the  ley. —  Cond, 


treatise  on  bone  manure, 

By  Henry  Colman,  Commiaaioner  for  ihe  Agri^ 
cultural  Survey  of  MassachuseiU. 

Bones,  it  is  well  ascertained,  contain  in  an 
abundant  form  the  food  of  plants.  They  are 
made  up  of  a  large  amount  of  animal  substance 
mixed  with  earthy  and  saline  matter;  and  they 
abound  in  what  chemists  call  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  a  substance  (bund  in  some  measure  in  all 
plants,  and  a  powerful  means  and  instrument  of 
vegetable  growth. 

Bones  have  been  used  as  a  manure  for  many 
years  in  England.  Used  in  an  unbroken  state, 
they  were  slow  in  becoming  decomposed;  and 
their  effects  were  not  very  observable.  The  next 
attempt  was  to  reduce  them  by  burning ;  but  be- 
sides the  expense  and  trouble  of  doing  this,  much 
of  the  valuable  matter  contained  in  them  escaped 
by  the  operation.  Af\erwards,  mills  were  invent- 
ed for  crushing  or  grinding  them;  and  since  that 
time  thny  have  been  experimented  upon  in  va- 
rious soils;  and  are  now  sought  after  by  intelligent 
farmers  abroad  with  the  greatest  avidity.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  used  to  as 
great  advantage  among  us. 

Bones  constitute  a  very  efiicient  manure;  a  porta- 
ble manure;  and  a  comparatively  cheap  manure. 
Stable  manure  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  costs  the 
farmer  in  its  first  purchase,  its  transportation,  and 
its  preparation  for  the  land,  not  far  from  five  dol- 
lars a  cord.  His  land  may  be  manured  with  bone 
manure,  with  equal  advantage  and  for  a  third  of 
the  expense  of  stable  manure;  and  its  actual  im- 
provement of  the  soil  will  be  more  permanent. 

In  England  this  manure  has  been  principally 
used  for  turnips.    This  is  the  crop  which  on  their 
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land  commonly  precedes  wheat.  The  effect  on 
their  turnip  crop  is  very  great;  causing  lands  to 
produce  a  crop,  which  hcul  been  comparatively 
barren;  forwarding  the  crop  several  days  in  ad- 
vance of  that  manured  with  stable  manure;  and 
freatly  increasing  the  product.  The  effects  have 
eeu  most  beneficial  upon  all  the  succeeding  crops 
of  grain  and  grass.  Few  decisive  experiments 
have  been  made  as  yet  in  this  country;  but  in  one 
case  the  last  season,  where  applied  to  ruta  baga 

f  rowing  side  by  side  with  a  crop  manured  by  sta- 
le manure,  25  bushels  of  bones  produced  a  much 
better  crop  than  a  heavy  dressing  of  barn  dung. 

They  have  been  used  with  signal  advantage 
flpread  upon  grass  land;  the  feed  being  greatly 
improved,  and  the  return  from  the  stock  fed  upon 
it,  m  milk  and  butter  through  the  season,  very 
much  increased. 

Their  effects  upon  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  in 
Great  Britain,  have  been  thus  stated  after  careful 
observation,  compared  with  best  stable  manure. 
"  In  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  grain,  as    7  to  5. 
In  respect  to  the  quantity,  as  5  to  4. 

In  respect  to  the  durability  of  its  effects  on 

the  soil,  as  3  to  2." 

In  thesa  cases,  likewise,  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  two 
applications;  the  lightness  of  transportation  of 
bone  manure;  and  me  ease  of  applying  it  to  the 
«oil. 

Of  its  application  to  Indian  com  no  experiments 
have  come  within  my  knowledge;  but  its  advan- 
tages cannot  be  questioned. 

As  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  land,  it  has  been  tried  in  the  form  of  broken 
dust;  of  pieces  crushed  to  the  average  length  of 
half  an  inch;  and  of  larger  pieces.  If  to  be 
spread  broad-cast  upon  grass  land,  it  should  be 
.tine;  and  in  all  cases  the  more  finely  it  is  reduced 
the  more  immediate  are  its  effects.  In  long  pieces 
their  application  is  not  convenient  nor  efficient. 
In  the  mill  at  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  they  are 
crushed  in  smcdl  pieces,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
the  process  much  comes  out  in  the  form  of  fine 
dust  This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  form  in  which 
they  can  be  furnished;  the  fine  dust  supplies  the 
vegetable  pabulum  for  immediate  use;  and  (he 
pieces  being  longer  and  gradual  in  their  decompo- 
sition effect  a  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil. 
To  the  turnip  crop  they  are  applied  in  the  drill 
with  the  seed;  and  in  their  application  to  Indian 
com  it  might  be  advisable  to  deposite  them  in  the 
hUl. 

They  are  sometimes  applied  singly  or  mixed 
with  dung  or  mould.  To  be  thus  mixed  is  deem- 
ed the  b^t  mode  of  applying  them,  and  in  this 
case  the  dung  should  be  decomposed  and  fine.  A 
compost  is  formed  of  bone  dust  and  barn-yard 
scrapings  and  muck  in  the  following  proportions: 

From  50  bushels  of  bone  to  4  or  5  of  dung. 
«      20  do.  to  4  do. 

"      12  do.  to  8  do. 

The  proportions,  however,  must  be  matter  of 
judgment  and  experiment  with  the  cultivator. 

It  is  deemed  important,  in  the  next  place,  that 
the  bones  should  have  acquired  a  degree  of  heat 
by  being  laid  in  a  heap  before  application  to  the 
4K>il.  Taey  will  soon  ferment  laid  in  a  heap  and 
mixed  with  earth  or  duns  are  in  a  condition  to  be 
used.  It  is  deemed  wcdl  if  this  preparation  of 
them  can  be  made  a  month  before  they  are  to  be 
applied. 


Of  the  quantlhr  to  be  applied  no  certain  rule 
can  be  given.  From  16  to  80  and  100  bushels 
have  been  applied:  25  bushels  of  fine  bone  dust, 
or  40  bushels  of  crushed  bones,  pieces  and  dust  to- 
gether, are  considered  proper  proportions  for  an 
acre.  Persons  have  found  that  a  larger  applica- 
tion than  this  has  not  been  attended  with  corres- 
ponding advantages:  indeed  that  25  bushels  have 
been  as  efficient  as  80.  As  it  respects  the  perma- 
nent improvement  of  the  land  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  larger  quantity  would  be  in  proportion 
efficient;  but  as  to  immediate  effects  no  advantage 
is  to  be  expected  from  an  excessive  application; 
as  a  small  application  will  probabl)r  furnish  all  of 
that  kind  of  rood  or  stimulant,  which  the  plant  or 
a  single  crop  will  take  un.  Eight  bushels  of  bone 
dust  mixed  with  eight  bushels  of  coal  ashes,  are 
represented  in  one  experiment  as  efficient  as  the 
whole  amount  of  bone  dust.  This  was,  however, 
only  a  single  experiment;  and  the  permanence  of 
the  effects  had  not  been  tested.  I  mention  this 
mode,  not  so  much  from  confidence  in  its  success 
as  in  the  hopes  of  producing  experiments,  which 
mav  prove  instructive  and  useful. 

Of  the  kind  of  soil  to  which  bone  manure  k 
best  suited,  some  matters  are  well  determined. 
On  wet  and  heavy  soils  it  will  not  answer.  On 
clayey  soils  it  is  stated  to  have  proved  positively 
injurious.  On  light,  dry  and  sandy  soils  it  has 
proved  most  efficacious.  It  is  indispensable  to  ob- 
taining their  benefits,  that  the  land  should  be  dry. 
Lands  deficient  in  lime  are  much  more  benefited 
by  its  use  than  lands  abounding  in  lime.  Thie 
was  to  be  expected,  as  a  combination  of  lime 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  their  substance.  On 
peat  soils,  when  thoroughly  drained,  its  efficacy  is 
very  great;  and,  mixed  with  sandy  mould,  per- 
haps no  application  could  be  better  for  peat  soils, 
when  laid  entirely  drv. 

The  bone  dust,  which  is  to  be  obtained,  is  that 
from  bones  which  have  passed  through  the  soap- 
boiler's hands.  This  deprives  them  undoubtedly 
of  some  portion  of  their  gelatinous  or  oily  proper- 
ties, and  renders  them  less  valuable  than  if  they 
could  be  broken  and  applied  in  an  uncooked  state ; 
but  the  effect  of  this  operation  is  not  like  that  of 
calcining  to  deprive  them  of  all  the  soft  and  oily 
matter;  a  great  deal  remains,  and  experiment  has 
proved  that  their  efficiency  is  diminished  in  a  much 
less  degree  than  would  be  supposed. 

This  is  the  best  and  most  authentic  information 
that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  the  subject. 
My  own  experiments  with  them  have  been  on  a 
small  scale;  but  accidental  circumstances  prevent- 
ed my  giving  them  a  fair  test.  I  have  great  con- 
fidence in  their  utility;  and  their  portable  charac- 
ter must  strongly  recommend  them.  They  may 
be  sent  by  railroad  and  water  conveyances  into 
the  interior  in  many  cases  at  almost  as  small  an 
expense  as  the  manure  in  some  places  can  be  car- 
ried from  the  barn  into  the  fields.  If  they  fulfil 
what  they  promise,  the  market  gardeners  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  must  find  them  invalu- 
able. 

From  what  has  been  here  stated  we  may  draw 
these  conclusions : 

1.  Bones  constitute  a  most  valuable  manure. 

2.  The  soils  to  which  they  are  most  usefully 
applied  are  sandy  and  light  soils;  and  the  land 
must  be  dry.  On  heavy  loams  and  clays  they  are 
not  usefiil.  To  peat  lands  completely  drained 
they  may  be  applied  with  advantage. 
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3.  Thejr  may  be  sown  broadcast;  or  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  hill  or  drill.  In  either  case  they 
are  not  to  be  buried  deep. 

4.  They  are  the  best  applied  mixed  with  mould, 
or  finely  rotted  barn-yard  manure  at  the  rate  of 
six  bushels  of  bone  manure  to  one  load  of  dung. 

5.  They  may  be  applied  to  soils  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  bushels  oi*  bone  dust  or  forty  bushels  of 
crushed  bones  to  an  acre. 

6.  For  immediate  effect  bone  dust  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. For  permanent  improvement  bones  which 
are  merely  crushed  into  small  pieces.  At  the 
Roxborough  mill  the  prepared  bone  contains  much 
fiiM  powder  mixed  with  the  crushed  bone. 

7.  fielbre  they  are  applied  they  should  undergo 
a  degree  oC  fermentation. 

8.  They  may  be  applied  to  grass  and  to  pasture 
lands  with  great  benefit. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  farmers  who  apply  them 
will  carefully  observe  their  operation  and  effects ; 
and  communicate  the  results  to  the  Agricultural 
Coromisaioner  of  the  state. 

Their  efiects,  in  general,  have  been  much  supe- 
nor  to  that  of  stable  manure.  This  has  not  al- 
ways proved  so;  but  their  lightness  of  carriage, 
ease  of  application,  and  cheapness  are  very  strong 
circumstances  in  their  favor.  Another  circum- 
stance most  strongly  in  their  favor,  is,  that  ap- 
plied in  great  or  small  quantities,  they  carry  no 
weeds  into  the  fields.  This  is  a  most  valuable 
quality. 

BoBtony  March  26, 1838. 


From  Uie  Diitlah  Fanners'  Magazine. 
OH  THE   CULTIVATION   OF  SMALL  FARMS. 

Hetnew  of  an  "  Essay  on  the  Improvement  to  be 
made  in  the  Cultivation  of  small  Farms.  By 
William  Blacker,  Esq.  Dublin :  Curry  &  Co. 
London:  Groombridge.^' 

That  this  little  work  should  have  gone  through 
five  editions  in  so  short  a  time,  is  pretty  gc^ 
proof  that  the  doctrine  that  would  sweep  the  small 
mrroers  and  cotters  from  the  land,  is  being  suc- 
cessfully combatted.  The  economists  may  talk  as 
they  like,  but  poor  Goldsmith  was  right: 

'*  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay ; 
Princes  and  lords  mav  flourish  or  may  fade ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made : 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  suppUed.*' 

Mr.  Blacker  is  determined  they  shall  not  be  de- 
stroyed. He  has  a  better  method  of  curing  the 
poverty  of  the  "peasantry,"  if  the  term  must  be 
applied  to  them,  than  by  sweeping  them  away  in- 
to workhouses  and  cotton  factories.  Their  pover- 
ty,  he  knows,  has  been  brought  on.  generally 
speaking,  by  no  fault  of  their  own ;  and  tnat  inde- 
pendent of  that  fact,  the  destruction  of  them  would 
be  a  deadly  affliction  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Blacker's  remedy  for  the  poverty  of  the 
"peasantry,"  is  proper  encouragemerU : — 

"I  consider  myself  most  fortunate  that  I  am  not 
obliged  to  act,  at  present,  upon  the  system  above  al- 


luded to,"  [the  economist  sweepine-away  system,] 
«and  that  my  employers,  however  mey  may  feel  re- 
solved not  to  continue  on  their  estates  persons  of  care- 
less and  indolent  habits,  are  nevertheless  determined 
to  assist  and  encourage  all  those  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter; and  impressed  with  this  kind  feeling,  are  anx- 
ious I  should  make  trial  whether  any  thing  can  be 
done  to  reclaim  the  one  and  to  stimulate  the  other,  and 
if  po8sible,x  to  put  both  upon  some  better  plan  of  sup- 
porting themselves  and  their  families,  than  they  at  pre- 
sent appear  to  be  acquainted  with. 

*<  The  only  way  in  my  mind  to  accomplish  this  is, 
by  introducing  such  a  system  of  agriculture  as  wouM 
bring  the  entire  of  the  small  farmers'  holdings  into  a 
productive  state,  in  place  of  allowing  nearly  half  their 
farms  to  remain  nominally  in  grazing,  but  in  reality 
producing  nothing." 

He  then  explains  what  the  system  of  agricul- 
ture he  would  introduce  is.  We  must  here  state 
that  Mr.  Blacker  appears  to  address  himself  to  the 
tenants  on  an  estate  under  his  management : 

"  By  referring  to  the  experience  of  all  good  farmers 
in  all  countries,  and  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  as- 
certained beyond  dispute,  that  by  the  practice  of  sow- 
ing green  crops,  sucn  as  clover  and  rye-grass,  winter 
and  spring  vetches,  turnips,  mangel  wurzel,  &c.,  the 
same  ground  which  in  poor  pasture  wouM  scarcely 
feed  one  cow  in  summer,  would,  under  the  crops  men- 
tioned, feed  three,  or  perhaps  four  the  whole  year  round 
— by  keeping  the  cattle  in  the  house,  and  bringing  the 
food  there  to  them ;  and  the  manure  produced  by  one 
of  these  cows  so  fed,  and  well  beddea  with  the  straw 
saved  by  the  supply  of  better  food,  would  be  more 
than  equal  to  that  produced  by  three  cows  pastured  ini 
summer  and  fed  in  winter  upon  dry  straw  or  hay,  and 
badly  littered. 

**  Here  then  are  two  assertions  well  worthy  your  se- 
rious attention — first,  that  three  cows  may  be  provided 
with  food  in  the  house  all  the  year,  from  toe  same 
quantity  of  ground  which  will  scarcely  feed  one  under.' 
pasture  for  ue  summer ;  and  secondly,  that  one  cow 
so  fed  in  the  house,  will  give  as  much  manure  as  three 
fed  in  the  field.  I  call  these  important  assertions,  for 
if  they  are  really  founded  in  fact,  then  any  of  you  who 
may  now  be  only  able  to  keep  one  cow,  would,  by 
changing  his  plan,  be  able  to  keep  three,  and  each 
one  of  Uiese  producing  as  much  manure  as  three  fed 
in  the  way  you  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 
adopt — the  result  must  be,  that  you  would  have  nine 
times  as  much  manure  by  the  new  method  as  you  have 
hitherto  had  by  the  old. 

**  One  acre  of  good  clover  and  rye-grass,  one  rood 
of  vetches,  and  three  roods  of  turnips,  (making  up  in 
all  two  acres,  which  are  now  allotted  for  grazing  one 
cow  in  summer,)  taking  a  stolen  crop  of  rape  after  the 
vetches,  will  afford  ample  provision  for  three  cows  the 
year  round.  For  you  all  know  that  an  acre  of  good 
clover  will  house-feed  three  cows  from  the  midme  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  October ;  and  with  the  help  of  a 
rood  of  vetches,  you  will  be  able  to  save  half  the  first 
cutting  for  hay  to  use  during  the  winter.  Then  when 
the  first  frosts  about  the  middle  of  October  may  have 
stripped  the  clover  of  its  leaves,  the  early  sown  rape, 
which  ought  to  be  put  in  ridge  by  ridge  as  the  vetches 
are  cut,  and  the  land  well  manured,  (if  the  seed  has 
been  sown  by  the  middle  of  July,)  will  be  ready  to  cut 
and  feed  the  cattle  until  the  turnips  are  ripe.  Here 
then  you  have  plainly  provision  secured  unnl  towards 
the  middle  of  November;  and  we  have  to  calculate 
what  remains  to  feed  the  cattle  until  the  middle  of  the 
May  following.  For  this  purpose  there  is  a  rood  of 
turnips  for  each  cow.  Now,  an  acre  of  the  white 
globe  and  yellow  Aberdeen  turnip,  ought  to  produce 
nom  thirty-five  to  forhr  tons  per  acre ;  out  supposing 
one-half  to  be  of  the  Swedish  kind,  let  us  ^culate 
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only  on  twenty-eight  tons  to  the  acre,  which  is  not 
more  than  an  averaee  produce,  even  if  they  were  aJl 
Swedish,  and  see  what  that  calculation  wiJl  yield  per 
day  for  one  hundred  and  ninety  days,  which  is  rather 
more  than  the  six  months.  If  an  acre  yields  twenty- 
eight  tons,  a  rood  will  yield  seven  tons,  which  heing 
brought  into  pounds,  will  amount  to  titleen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty  pounds ;  and  this  divided  by 
one  hundred  and  ninety  days,  will  leave  eighty-three 
pounds  of  turnips  for  each  cow  every  day,  which, 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  hay  and  straw  you  are  pos- 
sessed of,  is  a  very  sufficient  allowance  for  a  common- 
sized  milch  cow ;  and  over  and  above  all  this,  you 
have  the  second  jgrowth  of  the  rood  of  rape  coming 
forward  in  March  and  April,  which  would  feed  all  the 
three  cows  much  longer  than  would  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  coming  clover  crop,  even  in  the  latest  sea- 
son. 

**  I  think,  therefore,  I  am  warranted  in  considering 
my  first  assertion  proved ;  namely,  that  the  ground 
generally  allotted  to  feed  one  cow,  wiU  in  reality  sup- 
ply food  for  three — and  have  now  only  to  offer  some 
calcinations  as  to  the  accumulation  of  manure ;  which 
I  hope  will  be  considered  equally  conclusive.  During 
the  summer  months,  your  cow,  which  is  only  in  the 
house  at  milking  time,  ^and  perhap  not  even  then, 
for  the  practice  is  sometimes  to  milk  her  in  the  field,) 
can  afford  little  or  no  addition  to  the  manure  heap,  be- 
in^  upon  the  ^rass  both  day  and  night ;  and  even  in 
winter  and  spnng,  whilst  there  is  any  open  weather, 
they  are  always  to  be  seen  ranging  over  the  fields  in 
search  of  food,  so  that  I  think  you  cannot  but  admit  (upon 
a  calculation  for  the  entire  year  round,)  the  animal  is 
not  in  the  house  more  than  eight  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  it  is  only  the  manure  made  during 
this  period,  which  can  be  reckoned  upon ;  therefore, 
upon  this  supposition,  (which  I  think  is  sufficiently 
correct  to  show  the  strength  of  my  argument,)  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  arithmetic,  one  cow  fed  as  I  calculated 
on,  in  the  house  for  the  entire  twenty-four  hours,  will 
yield  as  much  manure  as  three  cows  that  are  only  kept 
in  the  house  for  eight  hours — the  quality  of  the  food 
being  supposed  the  same  in  both  cases;  and  this 
would  manifestly  prove  my  assertion,  that  one  cow  fed 
within,  would  give  as  much  manure  as  three  fed  with- 
out ;  and  therefore  when  three  can  be  kept  in  the  one 
way,  as  I  have  already  shown,  for  one  kept  in  the 
other,  it  is  as  clear  as  three  times  three  make  nine,  that 
the  result  of  the  calculation  will  be  just  as  I  have  stated 
— namely,  that  the  farmer  will  obtain  by  the  change 
of  system,  nine  times  as  much  manure  in  the  one  case 
as  he  would  have  had  in  the  other.  Now,  if  after  all 
that  has  been  said,  (which  seems  to  me,  at  least,  quite 
convincing,)  any  of  you  should  be  so  astonishea  by 
the  quantity  of  manure  thus  proved  to  be  gained,  as 
still  to  have  some  misgivings  on  the  subject,  and  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  matters  would  not  turn  out  so  fa- 
vorable in  practice  as  I  have  shown  in  theory,  I  would 
wish  any  such  person  to  consider  one  very  material 
point  wnich  I  nave  not  yet  touched  upon — for  in  the 
foregoing  the  argument  is  founded  entirely  on  the  time 
the  animals  are  kept  within,  viz. — it  is  stated  that  one 
cow  kept  within  for  twenty-four  hours,  will  give  as 
much  manure  as  three  cows  which  are  only  kept  in 
for  eight  hours,  the  food  being  assumed  to  be  the  same 
in  both  cases ;  but  it  is  quite  evident,  that  if  the  cow 
kept  within  should  be  fed  with  turnips,  and  bedded 
with  the  straw  which  the  others  are  fed  upon,  leaving 
them  little  or  no  bedding  whatever,  that  the  calcula- 
tions must  turn  decicedly  in  favor  of  the  animal  which 
is  well  fed  and  bedded,  both  as  regards  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  manure — so  that  it  appears  the  estimate 
I  have  made  is-decidedly  under  the  mark." 

Mr.  Blacker,  af\er  this,  enters  into  minute  de- 
tails of  the  proper  methods  of  cropping  and  gene- 
ral management.  We  cannot  m  fairness  offer 
our  readers  even  an  abridgment  of  them.    They 


are  most  judicious,  and  perfectly  practicable  to 
the  utterest  blunderhead  that  ever  handled  a 
spade.  Though  addressed  to  small  farmers,  not 
a  few  <'big^'  ones  would  profit  by  attending  to 
them. 

But  some  of  our  readers  will  tm  apt  to  remark, 
that  though  Mr.  Blacker's  system  is  so  good  and 
perfect,  the  poverty  of  the  persons  who  are  recom- 
mended to  act  on  it,  will  prevent  them  from  doing 
60.  This  certainly  seems  a  serious  difficulty.  Mr. 
Blacker,  however,  shows  there  is  not  so  much  dif- 
ficulty as  seems. 

<*  It  is  seldom,"  he  observes,  <*  that  any  one  deserv- 
ing the  appellation  of  even  a  small  farmer,  is  so  very 
low  in  the  world  as  not  to  have  a  cow  of  some  sort: 
and  the  more  common  case  is,  that  he  is  possessed  of 
one  at  least  of  those  useful  animals.  Let  us  suppose 
him  then,  to  have  four  acres  of  land  and  one  cow,  and 
tiiat  two  acres  are  in  grazing,  or  put  out  to  rest,  as  it  is 
termed ;  and  of  the  remainder,  half  an  acre  is  intended 
for  potatoes,  half  an  acre  for  first  crop  of  oats  on  last 
year's  potato  ground,  half  an  acre  of  second  crop  oats, 
and  the  remaining  half  acre  third  crop  oats ;  which. 


general  circumstances  ot  tne  poorer 
class  of  small  farmers.  Now,  if  an  industrious  roan, 
reduced  to  such  a  situation  by  bad  health,  or  any  other 
calamity,  without  capital,  and  without  friends,  was  to 
ask  me  how  he,  as  a  smsill  farmer,  might  contrive  to 
extricate  himself  from  his  difficulties  and  retrieve  his 
affairs — (and  this  is  a  question  which,  above  all  others, 
most  vitally  concerns  the  poor  of  Ireland) — I  should 
answer  by  saying,  if  a  small  farmer  means  to  live  by 
his  land,  his  first  object  ought  to  be  to  make  every  inch 
ofthat  land  as  productive  as  its  nature  will  admit  of; 
and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  (as  I  have  stated  in 
the  commencement,)  by  having  plenty  of  manure, 
and  pursuing  such  a  rotation  of  crops  as  shall  prevent 
the  ground  from  being  ever  exhausted.  ^  Various 
methods  may  be  taken  by  him  to  arrive  at  this,  accord- 
ing to  his  particular  resources  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  farm:  but,  under  any  state  of  thinpjs,  he  must 
keep  in  mind  the  fixed  maxims  of  farming  already 
enumerated.  By  reference  to  these,  he  will,  in  the 
first  place  see,  that  wherever  he  intends  to  put  on  his 
manure,  the  land  should  previously  be  effectually 
drained ;  and  likewise,  that  the  weeds  should,  as  £00*  as 
possible,  be  eradicated  before  putting  in  his  crop.  If 
these  directions  are  not  attended  to,  a  cold  wet  subsoil 
will  destroy  more  than  half  the  strength  of  the  manure, 
and  half  the  remainder  will  perhaps  eo  to  nourish  the 
weeds,  in  place  of  the  crop  he  intended  it  for.  The 
next  thing  he  will  see  pointed  out  is,  to  provide  for  the 
increase  of  his  manure,  by  preparing  the  means  of 
feeding  his  cow  in  the  house,  and  to  refresh  his  land 
by  a  change  of  crop.  It  is  from  want  of  attention  to 
these  points,  the  returns  from  his  farm  have  been  here- 
tofore so  much  reduced,  that  he  has  been  kept  strug- 
gling in  poverty,  when,  with  less  labor  and  more  skill, 
he  might  have  been  living  comfortably.  But  as  an 
example  will  make  every  thing  more  intelligible,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  recommend  him,  as  one  mode  of 
carrying  the  rules  laid  down  into  practice,  (draining 
and  clearing  his  land  b#>ing  always  attended  to  in  the 
first  instance,)  to  sow  clover  and  grass-seed  with  his 
first  ^rain  crop,  as  a  provision  for  house-feeding  his 
cow  the  following  year;  and  he  must  begin  eariy  and 
put  in  kail  or  cabbage  into  bis  potato  ridges,  and  sow  a 
succession  of  vetches  on  the  stubble  of  his  last  year's 
potato-land  oats,  to  serve  as  feeding  for  the  present. 
If  there  should  be  any  overplus  after  feeding  hisxow, 
and  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  buy  pigs  to  consume 
it,  he  may  let  such  part  stand  for  seed,  the  produce  of 
which  will  generally  be  more  valuable  than  any  second 
crop  of  oats,  and  the  straw  firom  it  will  be  found  much 
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saperior  to  oat  straw,  as  fodder,  and  contribute  to  the 
Mpport  of  his  cow  in  winter.  He  will  farther  observe, 
by  the  fourth  rule,  that  the  manure  for  his  green  crops, 
aoch  as  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.  should  be  put  out  upon 
that  part  which  has  been  exhausted  by  graiOt  there- 
fore let  it  be  given  to  the  stubble  of  last  year's  second 
and  third  crop  of  oats ;  and  by  attending  to  the  fifth 
and  sixth,  and  seventh  rules,  let  him  ta^e  care  not  to 
have  any  of  his  land  or  manure  wasted ;  and  by  burn- 
ing the  backs  of  old  ditches  desired  to  be  kveiled,  he 
win  obtain  stich  a  quantity  of  ashes  as  will  enable 
him,  with  bis  other  manure,  to  sow  half  an  acre  of  tur- 
nips and  an  entire  acre  of  potatoes,  in  place  of  the  half 
acre,  as  iormerh^  supposed.  By  this  means,  he  will 
be  able  to  bring  in  half  an  acre  of  the  poorest  part  of 
the  grazing,  the  remaining  one  and  a  half  acres  of 
which  may  be  used  for  the  support  of  his  cow,  until 
the  vetches  become  fit  for  cuttihg,  when,  if  he  has  any 
9AeB  remaining,  or  as  far  as  the  summer  manure  will 
cover,  the  grazing  may  l>e  bn^en  up  and  prepared  for 
rape.  Supposing  these  matters  to  have  been  conduct- 
ed upon  this  plan,  when  the  turnips  become  ready  for 
ue,  it  will  be  practicable  for  him  to  fatten  bis  cow, 
and  sell  her  for  a  price  that  will  enable  him  to  make 
up  the  price  of  two  lean  ones,  or  at  least  to  add  a  hei- 
fer to  his  stock.  One  rood  of  turnips  is  calculated  to 
&tten  a  cow  of  moderate  size,  that  has  been  well  fed 
in  summer,  which  his  would  have  been  on  the  vetches ; 
therefore  he  would  have  remaining  still  one  rood  of 
turnips,  the  curled  kail,  and  what  rape  he  might  have 
got  sown,  to  enable  him  to  support  the  two  cows,  thus 
^posed  to  be  bought,  for  the  remainder. of  the  year, 
until  the  clover  would  be  fit  for  use,  which  was  for- 
aeriy  directed  to  be  sown. 

**  In  considering  the  foregroing,  I  do  not  see  any  ex- 
tra outlay  which  can  be  said  to  render  this  commence- 
nent  impracticable,  nor  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  person's  means  of  papng  his  rent  will  be  in  a  man- 
ner curtailed  :  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  that, 
besides  the  additional  half  acre  of  potatoes,  the  vetches 
substituted  for  the  second  crop  of^oats  will  produce, 
by  the  superior  keep  of  the  cow,  in  milk  and  butter, 
and  the  rearing  of  pigs,  more  than  double  what  an  in- 
ferior crop  of  oats  would  be  worth ;  and  that  by  these 
articles  alone,  the  entire  rent  of  a  four-acre  farm  would, 
in  common  years,  be  paid,  leaving  the  profit  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  farm  to  go  entirely  to  the  support  of 
the  &mily  and  the  increase  of  the  stock,  fiut  if  it  is 
clear  from  this  statement  that  the  farmer's  circum- 
stances the  first  year  will  not  be  made  worse,  it  is  still 
more  clear  that  the  second  year  they  must  be  made 
better ;  for  it  is  plain  he  will  then  have  more  than  dou- 
ble his  former  quantity  of  manure,  (owing  to  the  tur- 
nip fec^ding  and  the  second  cow,)  which,  with  the 
ashes  of  his  remaining  old  ditches,  will  be  fully  suffi- 
cient to  bring  into  cultivation  all  the  remainder  of  the 
giazine  land  Tying  out  to  rest,  which  will  now  be  made 
to  3rield  him  a  valuable  crop  of  potatoes  and  turnips, 
and  lie  will  have  the  manured  land  of  last  season, 
amounting  to  one  and  a  half  acres,  in  place  of  half  an 
acre,  as  formerly :  besides  all  which,  he  will  have  as 
good  a  crop  after  the  vetches  as  after  his  potatoes ;  and 
mus  there  will  be  no  part  whatever  of  the  entire  farm 
which  will  not  be  under  profitable  crop ;  and  the  clo- 
ver, with  what  vetches  he  may  think  it  necessary  to 
tow,  will  supply  him  with  the  means  of  feeding  his 
two  cows  in  the  house,  by  continuing  which  practice, 
he  win  have  sufficient  manure  to  keep  his  land  con- 
stantly in  good  heart,  and  enable  him  to  follow  for  the 
fature  any  rotation  of  crops  he  may  think  proper. 

**  In  order  to  make  what  I  have  said  more  intelligi- 
ble, I  p«t  tlie  statement  into  figures,  viz : — 

**  Supposed  Case  of  a  Four-Acre  Farm, 

Field  Ifo.  A.       R.       p. 

1  In  potatoes  (having  only  one  cow, 
and  not  fed  in  the  house,)  he  will 
not  be  able  to  manure  more  than  0      2      0 
Vol.  VI— 22 


Field  No.  a. 

2  In  oats,  upon  last  year's  potato  land  0 

3  In  oats,  being  the  secohd  crop  after 

potatoes  0 

4  In  oats,  being  the  third  crop  after 

ditto  • 

el 

.^  >In  grazing,  lying  out  to  rest  2 

Si 


2 
2 
2 


(C 


Entire  Farm         Acres  4      0 
Proposed  Crop  to  (egm  an  Improved  System. 


Field  No.  A. 

1  To  be  sowed  in  wheat  or  oats,  being 

last  season's  potato  ground,  and 
laid  down  witn  clover  and  grass     0 

2  To  be  sowed  in  vetches,  after  first 

crop  of  oats  0 

8  To  be  sowed  in  turnips  of  difiTerent 

kinds,  0 

4  )  To  lie  planted  in  potatoes,  sup- 
55        posed  1 

J  f  Best  part  of  the  grazing  to  remain 


8 


for  one  cow,  with  vetches 


2 
2 
2 
0 

2 


Acres  4 


<*  Second  Year  of  Improved  System, 


Field  No. 


A. 


1  In  clover  fit  for  cutting 

2  In  oats,  (after  vetches)  if  a  se- 

cond cow  has  been  got,  one-half 
vetches  may  be  necessary,  unless 
cabbage  and  kale  are  cultivated 
8  In  barley  (after  turnips)  laid  down 
with  clover  and  grass-seed 

4  In  wheat  (after  poUitoes)  supposed 

planted  on  house  manure,  laid 
down  with  clover 

5  In  oats  (after  potatoes) 

6  In  turnips,  having  been  trenched  up 

before  the  frost 


0 
0 


I  >  In  potatoes 


a. 
2 


2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
0 


Acres  4 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 


p. 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


**Tbe  ditches  of  Nos.  7  and  8  burned,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  two  cows  fed  in  the  house  for  most  part  or  the 
year,  will  give  the  requisite  manure ;  and  on  a  compa- 
rison of  the  crops  and  the  keep  of  two  cows,  the  re- 
turn appears  to  be  fourfold  the  value  of  what  it  was, 
with  the  certainty  of  the  land  every  year  getting  bet- 
ter. 

**I  think  anyone  who  will  afford  a  few  minutes' 
consideration,  to  the  foregoing,  will  be  of  opinion  that 
a  satisfactory  answer  has  been  given  to  the  question 
proposed,  and  that  by  a  simple  reference  to  the  max- 
ims laid  down,  a  mode  of  recovery  has  been  pointed 
out  which  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  its  object,  hav- 
ing for  its  foundation,  principles  which  may  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  the  circumstances  of  every  such 
farm  as  the  case  supposed ;  and  a  more  important  case 
cannot  weH  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
friends  of  Ireland,  in  its  present  situation.  The  plan 
recommended  has  been  selected  as  afibrding  a  clear 
and  concise  exemplification  of  the  operation  of  the 
principles  laid  down,  but  it  is  not  meant  to  be  a  pre- 
scribed course  that  every  one  should  invariably  follow  i 
on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  changed  and  modified  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fiirm. 
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which  may  call  for  the  introduction  of  other  crops. 
Thus  cahl>age,  field  peas  and  beans,  mangel  wurzel, 
and  many  oQier  things  which  I  have  not  taken  into  ac- 
count* may,  in  many  cases,  be  found  more  desirable 
^an  those  I  have  adopted.  Where  manure  is  scarce, 
kale,  and  thousand-headed  cabbage,  are  particularly 
valuable ;  they  will  grow  with  great  luxuriance  upon 
the  back  of  a  new  made  ditch,  without  manure  of  any 
kind,  which  proves  that  nothing  more  is  required  to 
insure  a  crop  than  to  turn  up  new  earth,  by  deeply 
trenching  the  ground  before  tne  frost  sets  in.  Curled 
kale  should  be  sown  the  last  week  in  July,  or  the  first 
week  in  August,  and  planted  out  as  early  in  March  as 
any  soft  weather  takes  place;  thousand-headed  cab- 
bage should  be  sown  in  March,  and  planted  out  in 
June  or  July,  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  sufficiently 

grown;  both  will  give  a  plentiful  crop  of  leaves  at 
ovember,  and  also  the  following  sprihg,  besides  nv- 
ing  a  large  after-cutting,  in  the  manner  of  rape,  wnen 
shoo^n^  up  to  go  to  seed.  But,  in  whatever  way  the 
object  IS  accomplished,  still  the  principle  of  house- 
feeding,  and  a  rotation  of  crops,  must  be  equally  at- 
tended to. 

<*I  am  fully  aware  that  a  person  whose  resources 
enable  him  to  buy  lime  or  other  manure,  may  at  once 
succeed  in  making  his  entire  farm  productive,  without 
waiting  for  the  slower  process,  which,  to  his  poorer 
neighbor,  may  be  quite  indispensable ;  but  the  person 
with  such  resources,  althoush  he  may  hold  a  small 
farm,  does  not  fairly  belong  to  the  class  of  those  by 
whom  the  question  was  supposed  to  be  put,  and  the 
answer  therefore  seems  properly  restrictea  to  the  sin- 
gle object  of  showing  all  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, that  thev  might  get  on  by  their  own  industry, 
without  any  outlay  beyond  the  nleans  they  may  l>e 
fairly  supposed  to  possess ;  and  that  if  they  do  not  bet- 
ter their  situations,  it  is  not  by  reason  of  its  being  out 
of  their  power  so  to  do :  such  being  the  case,  persons 
so  circumstanced,  I  trust,  will  not  shut  their  eyes  to 
what  is  so  plainly  for  their  advanhu^e  to  see.  If  their 
farms  should  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  case  stated, 
it  may  perhaps  take  a  little  longer  time  to  bring  them 
round,  out  still  the  improvement  will  be  progressive, 
and  they  will  be  encouraged  as  they  proceed,  by  see- 
ing that  every  step  is  not  only  attended  with  its  own 
peculiar  advantages,  but  likewise  facilitates  that  which 
is  to  follow ;  and  I  therefore  cannot  but  hope,  that  any 
among  you  whose  cases  may  resemble  that  which  has 
been  stated,  may  be  induced  to  take  what  has  been 
said  into  their  most  serious  consideration,  and  to  try 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  change  in  their  system  of 
cultivation,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  wnich  may 
be  started  by  those  who  are  too  indolent  to  exert 
themselves,  or  so  much  prejudiced  in  favor  of  old  ha- 
bits as  to  think  they  cannot  be  improved." 

He  concludes  by  showing  how  he  proceeded  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  email  farmers  on 
Jjord  Gosfbrd's  estate. 

<*  In  this,  I  hope,  I  have  at  least  so  far  succeeded  as 
in  some  degree  to  weaken  your  attachments  to  old  cus- 
toms, and  aispose  you  to  follow  such  instructions  as 
may  be  dven  to  you ;  and  in  order  to  set  aside  any 
excuses  that  might  be  made,  either  on  account  of  ig- 
norance or  inability,  I  have,  with  the  concurrence  of 
your  landlords,  engaged  two  Scotch  farmers,  or  a^- 
culturists,  for  the  purpose  of  dviog  the  instructions 
you  so  much  require.  You  will  find  them  to  be  prac- 
tical men,  who  have  had  experience  of  every  kind  of 
soil,  and  know  how  each  should  be  treated.  After 
minutely  examining  your  .different  farms,  they  will 
point  out  to  you  how  they  are  to  be  drained,  cleaned, 
and  prepared  ft>r  the  erowth  of  green  crops,  so  as  to 
introduce  the  plan  of  nouse-feeding  and  accumulating 
of  manure,  which  has  been  already  insisted  on.  Thus 
your  want  of  skill  in  the  management  of  your  land  will 
at  once  be  remedied;  and  tb^,  to  provide  you  with 


manure,  (the  want  of  which,  at  present,  I  am  aware 
would  incapacitate  you  from  cultivating  the  crops  re* 
commended,)  your  landlords  have  kindly  consented  to 
lend  such  of  you  as  may  require  assistaiice,  as  much 
lime  as  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  you  as  many  pota- 
toes as  you  may  require  for  your  families ;  on  condi- 
tion that  the  house  manure  you  may  be  possessed  of 
shall  go  to  the  other  crops  which  the  agriculturist  may 
point  out.  Thus  nothing  will  be  wanting  to  the  per- 
fect cultivation  of  your  farms,  but  your  own  industry 
and  that  of  your  families ;  for  the  above-mentioned 
assistance  will  be  continued  to  all  such  as  show  them- 
selves deserving  of  it,  until  they  are  brought  into  a 
situation  no  longer  to  require  it.  My  employers, 
therefore,  I  repat,  having  j^one  to  such  expense  and 
trouble  to  better  the  condition  of  the  small  farmers  on 
their  estates,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  following 
some  better  plan  of  cultivation  being  so  evident  to 
the  commonest  understanding,  no  one  who,  by  his  own 
want  of  indus^,  fails  to  take  advantage  of  the  assist- 
ance offered,  can  have  just  grounds  of  complaint,  if 
the  land,  which  he  refuses  to  cultivate,  is  taken  from 
him,  and  given  to  some  of  his  more  industrious  neigh- 
bors, whicn  will  most  assuredly  be  the  case,  when  at 
fair  time  for  maldng  the  experiment  has  been  allowed.** 

We  earnestly  recommend^the  Essay  of  Mr. 
Blacker  to  all  those  who  are  anxious  to  preserve 
the  small  farmers  and  cotters,  "the  bold  pea- 
santry," who  should  be  "their  country's  pride," 
on  the  land.  Its  principles  are  as  applicable  in 
England  as  in  Ireland.  D. 


ROUTE    OF    THE     MICHIGAN     AND     ILLINOIS 

CANAL. 

[The  following  is  the  most  particular  account  of 
what  will  be  (when  completed)  the  most  grand  and 
remarkable  public  work  in  the  worid.  The  opening 
of  navigation  from  the  great  northern  lakes  to  the 
Illinois  river,  and  thus  connecting  the  Athmtic,  by  way 
of  the  Hudson  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  Mississip- 
pi and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  would  of  itself  be  a  very 
great  work,  and  of  incalculable  value,  when  the  great 
and  rich  north-western  region  shall  have  been  brought 
generally  under  cultivation.  But  the  economical  ef- 
fects of  this  work,  great  as  they  will  be,  are  far  less, 
striking  to  the  imagination,  then  the  manner  in  which 
the  navigation  will  l>e  made;  which  is  by  giving  to  the 
water  of  Lake  Michigan  a  new  and  opposite  direc- 
tion, down  the  Mississippi.  According  to  the  state- 
ments given  below,  of  the  levels  of  the  waters,  and 
the  intervening  land,  it  is  practicable,  by  increasing 
the  depth  of  the  artificial  canal,  to  draw  off  any  quanti- 
ty of  the  water  of  the  great  lakes  Michigan,  Superior 
and  Huron,  down  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi;  and 
even  to  make  this  new  outlet,  the  principal  one  of 
these  great  sources  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  if  there  were 
any  sufficient  object  for  directing  these  waters  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  instead  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
The  world  perhaps  does  not  afford  so  magnificent  a 
subject,  for  the  art  and  labor  of  man  to  change  and 
control  the  appearance  and  the  action  of  nature.  One 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Abyssinia  made  a  vain  eflbrt 
to  convey  the  waters  of  the  upper  Nile,  by  a  canal, 
into  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  Egjrpt, 
of  that  source  of  fertility,  and  even  of  existence.    In 
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this  case,  a  diversion  of  a  much  greater  volume  of 
water,  and  to  a  more  remote  deetination,  will  be  per- 
fectiy  practicable;  and  the  power  which  holds  the  up- 
per extremity  of  the  canal,  may  at  pleasure  direct  this 
enormous  flood  either  to  a  northern  or  a  southern  part 
of  the  ocean,  two  thousand  miles  apart. 

fiut  the  interest  of  these  speculations  extends  still 
farther,  and  to  another  subject.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  geological  features  of  the  country,  that  the  great 
northern  lakes  at  some  early  time  stood  so  much 
iiigber  than  at  present,  that  part  at  least  of  their 
waters  actually  were  discharged  down  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi;  and  tha(  the  proposed  new  canal  will 
but  renew  a  passage  of  water  which  nature  had  at 
£rst  provided.  The  great  barrier  of  limestone  which 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Lake  Michigan  was 
less  destructible  than  that  whkh  is  still  wearing  aviray 
under  the  action  of  the  cataract  of  Niagara;  and  by 
that  slow  but  continued  process  the  levels  of  the  lakes 
have  been  greatly  lowered. — Ed.  Far.  Reo.] 

(Exuact  fiom  the  Journal  of  Science.] 

Before  dismissing  this  very  striking  appearance 
of  the  coast  connected  with  the  action  of  ihe  lake, 
1  must  be  permitted  to  express  the  opinion,  that  a 
careful  examination  of  (he  country  bordering  on 
the  Kankakee  and  the  Des  Piaines  valleys,  will 
aflbrd  evidence  of  the  occasional  overflow  of  the 
lake  at  ancient  periods,  in  those  directions.  It  is 
a  weU  known  fact,  that  the  lip  of  the  lake,  near  its 
south-western  extremity,  is  at  one  place  so  de- 
pressed as  to  permit  canoes  to  pass  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Chicago  river  across  to  that  of  the 
Des  Piaines.  Nor  would  the  circumstance  cease 
to  be  an  alarming  one  to  the  safety  of  this  portion 
of  country,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  border  to 
the  lake  is  every  where  composed  of  a  firm  lime- 
stone. If  then  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  still  ca- 
pable of  interiocking  with  those  of  the  Dea 
Piaines,  it  is  clear  that  at  a  higher  level  of  the 
lake,  considerable  descents  of  water  upon  the  low 
country  must  have  taken  place.  Traces  of  such 
incursions  appear  to  exist  on  the  staf^e  road  from 
Chicago  to  Ottawa,  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
swells  of  land  on  the  rolling  prairie,  and  more  par- 
ticolarly  in  the  width  and  depth  of  the  Des 
Plaioes  valley,  and  the  immense  diluvial  accumu- 
lations it  contains  below  Juliet. 

No  internal  improvement  in  the  country  will 
surpass  in  commercial  importance  the  canal  which 
is  to  unite  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Illi- 
nois river,  since  it  will  complete  the  navi^ble 
route  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  open  a  water  communication,  so 
to  speak,  from  the  Rock^  mountains  to  the  Atlan- 
tic coast.  The  cost  of  the  undertaking  in  some 
degree  keeps  pace  with  its  importance;  for  al- 
though neither  the  line  of  its  extent,  nor  the 
amount  of  its  lockage,  is  great,  still  the  difflculty 
which  grows  out  ofobtainm^  an  adequate  supply 
of  water  for  the  summit  division  of  the  route,  ren- 
ders it  the  most  expensive  work  of  the  kind  ever 
projected.  It  is  indeed  a  fortunate  circumstance 
as  aflecting  the  certainty  of  its  completion,  that 
the  means  K)r  defraying  its  construction  are  alrea- 
dy in  the  possession  of  the  state,  the  general 
government  having  given  the  alternate  sections  of 
umd  for  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  canal  to  the 


state  of  Illinois,  to  be  appropriated  to  this  impor- 
tant undertaking. 

Before  speaking  of  the  geological  features  of  the 
country  over  which  the  canal  passes,  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  route  it  takes,  and  the  nature  of  the 
difficulties  it  has  to  encounter,  will  be  given,  inack 
much  as  such  a  notice  will  serve  in  some  degree 
to  explain  the  topographical  features  of  the  region. 

The  canal  passes  up  the  south  branch  of  the 
Chicago  river  a  distance  of  four  miles,  thence  over 
the  level  prairie  in  a  direct  line  eight  miles,  to  the 
valley  of  the  Des  Plames  river,  down  the  valley 
of  this  stream,  past  the  mouth  of  the  Kankakee, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Illinois,  whose  border  it  pur- 
sues for  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  below  Otta- 
wa, where  it  enters  the  river.  Its  length  is  one 
hundred  and  two  miles;  and  it  is  constructed  with 
a  breadth  of  sixty  feet  at  the  water  surface,  and  a 
depth  of  six  feet.  The  lockage  is  all  downwards, 
and  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet. 

Before  adopting  the  present  route,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water  for  the 
summit  division,  from  the  Des  Piaines,  the  Calu- 
met, and  the  Fox  rivers;  but  on  running  a  level 
from  the  Des  Piaines,  nearij^  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Portage  lake,  td  the  Fox  river  at  £Igin,  fthirty- 
^ve  miles  south  of  the  state  line,)  where  tne  sur- 
face of  the  stream  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet 
above  Lake  Michigan,  it  was  found,  that  the  in- 
tervening ridge  hc2l  an  elevation  of  fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  the  cutting  down  of  which  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive to  justify  the  expedient  The  commis- 
sioners were  accordingly  led  to  adopt  the  magnifi- 
cent plan  of  making  Michigan  the  feeder  to  the 
canal.  The  first  level  thereby  becomes  thirty-four 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  depth  of  cutting 
of  eighteen  feet,  which  is  principally  in  solid  rock. 
The  depth  of  six  feet  of  water  has  been  decided 
on,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  canal  a  constant  depth 
of  four  feet  during  the  fluctuations  of  tide  in  the 
lake,  occasioned  by  high  winds.  A  declivity  is 
given  to  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  of  one-tenth  of 
a  foot  per  mile.  There  are  two  locks  situated  at 
the  end  of  this  level,  having  a  lifl  of  eighteen  feet. 
Above  the  first  of  these,  for  the  distance  of  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  the  canal  has  a  width  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  estimated  expense 
of  this  level  is  $5,871,324. 

The  middle  division  of  the  work  extends  thirty- 
seven  miles  from  the  head  of  the  first  lock.  It 
has  six  locks,  with  an  aggregate  lockage  of  fifly- 
seven  feet  in  the  first  four  miles,  for  the  whole  of 
which  distance  the  route  is  over  little  better  than 
solid  rock,  and  is  consequentlv  very  expensive. 
Another  difficult  portion  of  this  division  com- 
mences about  two  miles  below  the  crossing  of  the 
Du  Page,  and  extends  nearly  to  Dresden,  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Kankakee.  The  bluffs  here  are 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet 
high,  and  approach  so  near  the  river  as  to  be 
washed  by  it,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  con- 
struct the  towing  path  wholly  or  in  part,  in  the 
river,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles;  con- 
sequently, an  expensive  protection  will  be  de- 
manded to  defend  the  work  from  the  ice-floods  of 
the  Kankakee. 

The  western  division  has  sixtv-eight  feet  lock- 
age, and  is  twenty-nine  miles  in  length,  exclusive 
of  four  miles  of  the  Fox  river  feeder.  From  the 
first  lock,  below  Ottawa,  to  the  termination  of  the 
canal  at  La  Salle,  (on  aection  fifleen,)  the  route 
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lies  through  much  wet  ^ound,  being  along  the 
bottoms  of  the  Illinois,  just  under  its  northern 
bluff.  As  these  lands  are  overflowed  during  the 
spring-freshets,  the  level  of  the  canal  requires  to 
be  considerably  raised,  and  to  be  yarded  by 
strong  embankments.  The  construcUon  of  a  ca- 
nal-basin, at  the  termination  of  the  canal,  with  an 
area  of  five  and  a  half  acres,  whose  bottom  is  to 
be  considerably  elevated  above  the  present  level 
of  the  bottom-lands,  serves  to  render  this  division 
of  the  undertaking  also  very  expensive.  The 
cost  of  the  entire  canal,  as  estimated  according  to 
the  report  of  the  commissioners,  is  93}654,^; 
but  it  is  admitted  that  the  estimate  is  too  low,  it 
being  generally  believed  that  the  work  will  not  be 
brought  to  a  state  of  completion  under  ten  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  geology  of  the  chief  portion  of  the  route 
above  described,  is  exceedingly  simple  and  uni- 
form, the  great  rock  formation  of  the  country  be- 
ing die  magnesian  limestone;  at  least,  this  is  the 
rock  fr6m  the  commencement  of  the  canal,  (four 
miles  from  Chicago,)  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kankakee.  I|  also  re-appears  west  of  the  Fox 
river,  as  will  presently  be  pointed  out,  and  enioys 
a  wide  distrilnition  probably  throughout  the  whole 
of  Upper  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  A  good  oppor- 
tunity for  examining  its  character  occurs  near 
Chicago,  where  the  excavations  have  already 
been  commenced.  It  here  rises  quite  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  prairie.  It  is  imperfectly  stratified, 
with  tm  evident  dip  of  lOO  or  16^  to  the  north- 
west. Its  color  is  light  grayish- white,  with  a  fre- 
quent shade  of  yellow.  It  is  compact  in  texture, 
and  oflen  slightly  cellular  or  cavernous — a  pecu- 
liarity which  seems  to  be  connected,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  profusion  of  organic  remains  exist- 
mg  among  its  materials  at  the  period  of  its  forma- 
tion. The  following  is  a  brief  list  of  the  fossils 
which  fell  under  my  observation  at  this  locality: 
two  species  of  Ortfioceraf  a  Thirbo  (one  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter)  with  a  depressed  spire;  a  large 
species  of  Pectunculua? ;  a  Terehratula^  (with 
very  prominent  ribs,  and  but  few  in  number;)  two 
species  of  Ammonites;  a  Caryophylliaj  and  a  Fa- 
vosites,*  Some  of  the  beds  are  wanting  in  fossils, 
and  occasionally  the  rock  puts  on  a  shistose  or 
slaty  structure,  in  which  case  it  forms  a  valuable 
flaggins^-stone,  which  is  already  employed  to  some 
extent  in  Chicago. 

The  same  rock  re-appears  in  the  bed  of  the  Des 
Plaines,  twelve  miles  from  Chicago,  on  the  road 
to  Juliet,  as  well  as  near  the  surface  of  the  prairie  at 
Plainfield,  nine  miles  from  Juliet,  and  very  abun- 
dantly also  at  this  last  place.  The  beds  at  Plain- 
field  and  Juliet,  however,  are  not  rich  in  fossils. 
The  rock  is  quite  close  in  its  structure,  and  where 
acted  00  by  the  weather,  of  a  yellowish  buff  color, 
much  resembling  the  lithographic  stone  of  Soh- 
ienhofen,  in  Bavaria.  The  quarries  at  Juliet  af- 
ford it  in  very  even,  distinctly  stratified  layers, 
whose  position  is  nearly  horizontal,  their  thickness 
being  such  as  to  render  it  a  very  valuable  building 
material.  I  noticed  one  variety  of  the  rock  at  this 
place,  which  had  been  thrown  out  in  sinking  a 

*  Several  of  these  species  I  am  persuaded  are  new; 
but  I  defer  a  particular  description  of  them  until  I 
shall  obtain  an  additional  suppnr  of  specimens,  pro- 
mised me  by  Dr.  Brainard,  of^  Chicago. 


well,  the  appearance  of  which  was  very  analogous 
to  that  of  true  dolomite,  (the  gurhofian  variety.) 
Its  color  is  a  grayish-white,  with  a  tinge  of  green ; 
throughout  the  masses  were  crevices  and  openings, 
whose  walls  were  lined  with  transparent  crystals 
of  quartz. 

The  raagnesian  limestone  continues  very  abun- 
dantly in  tne  bed  of  the  Des  Plaines,  below  Juliet, 
and  recurs  frequently  on  the  road  across  the  prai- 
rie to  Holderman's  grove,  twelve  miles  east  of  Ot- 
tawa; after  which,  no  more  rock  was  observed 
until  I  reached  the  bed  of  Fox  river,  just  above  the 
village  of  Ottawa.  At  this  point,  we  strike  upon 
the  coal  formation. 

Of  the  existence  of  formations  more  recent  than 
the  magnesian  limestone  in  this  region,  my  own 
observation  permits  me  to  add  nothing,  beyond 
what  has  already  been  stated  under  the  head  of 
the  lake  shore  near  Chicago.  By  the  kindness, 
however,  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Ogden,  the  mayor  of 
Chicago,  and  Col.  Thornton,  president  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  for  the  canal,  I  am  ena- 
bled to  annex  some  additional  particulars.  The 
excavations  for  the  canal  on  the  wet  prairie  give 
the  following  superficial  formations :  one  to  two 
feet,  black  vegetable  mould,  and  two  to  six  feet, 
yellow,  clayey  loam,  resting  on  blue  clay.  On 
reaching  the  Des  Plaines,  the  sections  give,  in 
the  first  place,  one  foot  of  black  mould ;  secondly, 
four  feet,  yellow  sandy  clay;  thirdly,  one  and  a 
half  feet  clean  black  sand,  and  lastly,  twelve  feet 
"vegetable  formations  with  shells."* 

The  occurrence  of  boulders  in  the  rolling  prai- 
rie had  oflen  been  mentioned  to  me,  under  the 
significant  and  original  appellation  bestowed  upon 
them  in  this  region,  of  ''lost  rocks."  Their  abun- 
dance, however,  surpassed  my  expectation.  They 
first  attracted  attention  soon  afler  leaving  the 
twelve-mile  house  from  Chicago,  and  appeared  to 
form  a  belt  between  a  quarter  and  half  a  mile  in 
width,  whose  direction  was  north-west  and  south- 
east. In  crossing  this  belt,  it  was  uncommon  to 
fass  many  rods  without  encountering  a  boulder, 
n  general,  they  were  rather  more  than  half  bu- 
ried in  the  soil.  They  varied  in  diameter,  from 
ten  inches  up  to  three  feet,  and  belonged  to  the 
following  species  of  rocks;  granite,  granitic  gneiss, 
and  trap.  A  few  detached  boulders  only  were  no- 
ticed between  this  deposit  and  Ottawa.  Soon 
after  leaving  this  place,  however,  another  band  or 
patch  of  them  was  passed.  They  were  here 
scattered  over  the  Illinois  bottoms  so  plentifully, 
as  to  prove  objects  of  no  inconsiderable  annoyance 
in  the  road.  Two  miles  below  this  locality,  like- 
wise, a  number  of  large  masses  were  seen. 
Others  were  occasionally  met  with  south  of  this 
point,  out  upon  the  rolling  prairie,  in  the  direction 
of  Vermilionville.  What  serves  materially  to 
heighten  our  interest  in  these  boulders  is,  the  con- 
sideration that  thev  must  have  been  transported 
over  a  distance  of  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred miles,  since  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior is  the  nearest  region  affording  rocks  of  a 
similar  character,  in  situ. 


*  From  the  same  source,  I  learn  that  the  magnesian 
limestone  beneath  these  deposits  oflen  abounds  with 
vertical  fissures,  filled  with  clay,  from  one  inch  to  se- 
veral feet  in  breadth. 
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BADKir  CORN — FOSSIL  SHELL  BANKS  OP  SOUTH 

OABOLINA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners*  Register. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  May  9thj  1838. 

A  writer  in  your  last  number  is  desirous  to 
have  it  established,  that  the  Baden,  or  twin  com, 
of  Maryland,  will  yield  20  per  cent,  more  than 
the  common  com.  In  reply  to  this  writer,  I  will 
state  ray  experience  of  it  last  year  in  South  Caro- 
hntu 

I  planted  two  acres  of  this  com  on  gray,  clayey, 
high  land  in  Fairfield  district  The  ground  had 
b^n  several  years  under  cultivation,  and  the  corn 
was  moderately  manured  with  compost  in  the  hilL 
It  was  planted  six  feet  by  two  apart,  one  stalk  in  a 
hill.  It  grew  vigorously,  and  looked  well  until  a 
drought  overtook  it  in  the  midst  of  silking.  It  did 
not  grow  quite  as  tall  as  our  common  com,  (which 
seems  to  be  a  variety  formed  from  the  old  gourd 
seed  and  Tu8C€ut>ra,)  yet  the  stalks  were  rather 
larger  and  more  robust,  and  it  was  eariier  by  two 
or  three  weeks.  It  had  put  forth  luxuriant  shoots 
in  abundance,  from  six  to  thirteen  on  every  stalk ; 
but  the  drought  seemed  to  act  upon  it  with  pecu- 
liar severity,  and  very  many  of  the  shoots  perish- 
ed. When  ripe,  however,  I  found  it  was  pretty 
good  corn :  and  at  the  gathering,  I  had  one  acre 
of  this,  and  one  of  the  best  acres  of  common  corn 
measured  off,  that  was  planted  about  the  same 
time,  on  the  same  kind  of  land,  and  measured  in 
the  same  way:  and  the  com  of  each  carefully 
measured  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The 
acre  of  common  com  yielded  twenty-four  bushels, 
and  the  acre  of  Baden  yielded  thirty-one  bushels 
and  twenty-eight  quarts.  Here  then  was  a  pro- 
duct of  upwards  of  thirty  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the 
Baden  com.  Nevertheless,  I  should  not  like  to 
trust  to  a  crop  of  Baden  corn  on  high  land,  un- 
less it  were  naturally  rich,  or  highly  manured.  A 
drought  in  silking  time,  seemed  to  be  more  severe 
upon  itthan  upon  the  common  com ;  and  although 
this  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  from  the  fact, 
that  the  common  com  was  later,  and  did  not  ^t 
into  silk  until  later  in  the  drought,  yet,  neverthe- 
less, the  Baden  com  puts  forth  such  a  profusion  of 
shoots,  it  must  necessarily  require  more  rain  to 
support  them  than  a  com  that  bears  only  one  or 
two :  and  if  crowing  u[)on  poor  high  lands,  a 
drought  should  fall  upon  it  at  the  period  of  silking, 
I  should  apprehend  a  serious  failure.  I  think 
upon  rich  high  land,  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
especially  upon  rich,  moist,  bottom  Ihnds,  it  would 
yield  a  prodigious  crop.  As  ^eed  has  been  pretty 
widely  i^pread  this  spring  from  this  crop  of  mine, 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  next  M  for  forming 
a  more  correct  opinion  of  it. 

In  your  remarks  on  the  Hon.  Mr.  Elmore's 
communication,  you  seem  not  to  have  been  ap- 
prised of  the  existence  of  the  fossil  shell  banks  of 
South  Carolina.  They  have  been  recognised  as 
a  continuation  of  the  shell  beds  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  from  the  time  of  the  eariiest  re- 
cords of  our  state.  About  four  years  ago,  I  ana- 
lyzed a  specimen  of  these  shells  from  a  plantation 
4»]|ed  Mount  Moriah,  on  the  Santee,  and  found  it 
to  contain  eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  I  then  urged  it  on  the  proprietor  and  others, 
to  make  a  trial  of  its  effects  upon  their  soils ;  but 
until  the  preseot  spring,  I  believe,  not  a  single 


trial  has  been  attempted.  These  beds  crop  out 
prominently  from  the  banks  of  the  Santee ;  and 
there  are  abundant  indications  that  they  lie  exten- 
sively at  some  depth,  more  or  less,  underneath 
the  surface  of  all  that  belt  of  country  quite  across 
the  state,  and  sometimes  crop  out  upon  the  sur- 
face. Nevertheless,  I  have  reason  to  believe  from 
all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
that  the  soil  of  that  region  generally  contains  little 
or  no  lime,  and  their  lands  are  not  generally  pro- 
ductive. I  leam,  however,  there  are  certain  limit- 
ed localities,  some  of  which  have  been  more  than 
one  hundred  years  under  cultivation,  that  are  still 
extremely  fertile.  Is  it  not  probable  that  these 
are  spots  where  the  shells  formerly  cropped  out 
upon  the  surface,  and  have  been  decomposed  and 
mixed  with  the  soil? 

In  conversing  with  some  sentlemen  from  that 
section  last  fall,  I  was  pleased  to  leam  that  a  spi- 
rit for  making  experiments  with  these  shells  was 
springing  up;  so  that  after  this  year  we  may  hope 
to  begin  to  near  of  some  of  the  results.  The  com- 
munity of  a  considerable  part  of  this  shell  region 
is  already  wealthy ;  but  it  is  probable  they  have 
under  their  feet  a  mine  that  will  rapidly  increase 
their  wealth  very  many  fold. 

J.  D. 

P.  S.  The  eariy  character  of  the  Baden  com 
renders  it  very  suitable  for  replanting  the  general 
crop,  as  the  fodder  will  all  ripen  together. 


From  the  Cultivator. 
CULTURE    OF  ONIONS. 

The  onion  grows  to  full  size  in  the  northern 
states  in  one  season ;  but  in  Pennsylvania  and 
south,  it  requires  ttoo  seasons  to  perfect  its  growth. 
There,  the  tops  generally  die  the  first  season, 
when  the  bulb  has  attained  the  size  of  a  filbert  or 
walnut;  these  are  planted  out  the  second  season, 
and  come  to  matunty.  *  • 

The  cause  of  the  difference,  we  believe,  is  to  be 
imputed  wholly  to  climate :  the  warm  weather  of 
the  south  impairing  the  elaborating  organs — the 
leaves — and  consequently  checking  the  crrowth, 
before  the  bulb  has  time  to  acquire  the  lull  size. 
We  remember  seeing,  in  the  garden  of  Col.  Mc- 
Allister, nearHarrisburgh,  Pa.,  a  bed  of  full  grown 
onions,  which  the  owner  seemed  proud  in  assuring 
us  had  grown  from  the  seed  that  year,  and  which 
he  stated  as  a  remarkable  circumstance.  We 
made  no  inquiry  when  they  were  sown,  but  con- 
jecture that  the  seed  was  sown  the  previous  au- 
tumn, a  practice  which,  according  to  Loudon,  is 
common  in  Portugal,  and  is  of\en  practised  in 
Britain.  The  onion,  in  this  case,  attains  its  full 
size  by  the  first  of  August,  before  the  intense  heats 
of  summer.  Although  \he  onion  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  Spain,  it  probably  is  indigenous  to  the 
mountainous  regions,  for  it  seems  adapted  to  the 
the  temperature  of  this  latitude.  It  withstands 
our  winters,  especially  if  protected  by  straw  or  lit- 
ter. The  onion  planted  for  seed  is  often  put  out  in 
autumn,  or  lefl  in  the  ground  for  a  second,  afler  the 
first  crop  of  seed  has  been  gathered ;  it  is  oflen 
sown  in  September,  and  particulariy  the  tree  or 
bulb  bearing  variety.  We  recommend  to  sow 
in  autumn,  say  in  September  or  October,  and  at 
mid- winter,  if  the  state  of  the  ground  will  permit. 
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Onions  are  sown  in  this  neighborhood  from  the 
Ist  to  the  25th  April,  on  rich,  well  prepared 
ground,  in  drills  12  inches  apart,  and  are  after- 
wards thinned  to  a  proper  distance.  The  earlier 
they  are  sown,  the  sooner  they  come  to  maturity ; 
and,  well  managed,  are  a  sure  and  profitable  crop. 

The  tree  onion  is  said  to  come  from  a  high  lati- 
tude, where  the  climate  being  too  cold  for  them  to 
flower  and  seed,  the  flower  becomes  viviparous, 
and  bears  bulbs  instead  of  flowers. 


PAC^  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

We  understand  that  the  Beaver  has  been  disco- 
vered in  Surrey  county,  near  Cabin  Point,  from  40 
to  50  miles  from  this  city.  It  was  for  some  time 
believed  that  they  were  extinct  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  A  correspondent  says :  "  We  saw  the 
dams  they  had  formed  of  the  branches  of  trees 
thrown  across,  and  we  brought  home  several  of  the 
bits  of  wood  nibbled  by  them  for  that  purpose." 
As  it  is  possible  they  may  also  be  found  in  some 
of  the  adjoining  counties  in  Virginia,  we  should  be 
happy  to  receive  communications  upon  the  subject. 
— Jtichmond  Enqairer. 


LOSS  OF  SPECIES  OF  PLANTS. 

M.  De  St.  Hilaire  states  that  many  species  of 
plants  have  been  lost  within  the  period  of^  history. 
Within  a  few  years,  many  species,  quite  common 
in  the  environs  of  Paris  have  becohie  very  rare ; 
Scilla  italica,  Spartium  purgans.  and  Psonia  co- 
rallina  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Orieans ;  and,  even  in  our  own  days, 
the  rocks  of  Vaucluse  have  been  completely  de- 
spoiled of  the  Asplenium  Petrarchte.  Is  it  not 
possible,  then,  he  adds,  that  many  flowering 
plants,  really  phosphorescent,  may  have  been  lost 
in  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
days  of  Democritus,  Pliny,  and  Josephus  ? — VE- 
cho  du  Monde  Savant 


SILK   WORMS  FED   UPON   RICE. 

In  a  Chinese  work  on  the  culture  of  the  silk- 
worm, lately  translated  into  French  by  M.  S. 
J  alien,  a  curious  process  is  mentioned,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  nas  been  proved  by  experiment. 
It  is  said  that,  in  China,  in  order  to  supply  more 
nourishment  to  the  silkworms,  the  mulberry  leaves 
upon  which  they  feed  are  powdered  with  the  flour 
of  rice.  But  M .  Bonalbns  of  Turin,  who  trans- 
lated the  work  into  Italian  from  the  French,  wish- 
•ing  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Chinese  process, 
powdered  the  mulberry  leaves  with  the  flour  of 
rice,  with  wheat  flour,  and  with  other  fecula;  and 
found  that  these  various  substances,  which  other- 
ivise  are  not  eaten  by  the  silkworms,  become,  in 
this  case,  excellent  nourishment,  and  cause  the 
worms  to  develope  themselves  rapidly.  The  co- 
coons of  the  silkworms  fed  (ipon  rice  flour  are 
much  finer  and  heavier  than  usual.  The  otiier 
kinds  of  fecula  did  not  produce  a  satisfactory  re- 


sult: but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  by  ex|)eriiiieot8 
raaae  among  the  European  keepers  of  silkworms 
with  different  farinaceous  substances  some  substi- 
tute may  be  found  for  the  ike.^-Ibid. 


From  Uie  Loniarille  Adveitber. 
THE  GREAT  WORK  DONE. 

The  Herculean  task  of  removing  the  great  Red 
river  raft,  has  been  accomplished.  A  free  and 
safe  navigation  for  steamboats  has  been  opened 
entirely  through  it.  If  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  a  mighty  river  has  been  restored  to  its 
natural  channel,  from  which  it  had  been  forced  for 
some  centuries.  Many  steam  and  keel  boats 
have  passed  through  the  channel  where  the  rafl 
was,  and  heavily  freighted.  The  United  States 
steamer  passed  out  of  the  head  of  the  raft  on  the 
29ih  ult.,  having  run  up  from  Shreveport,  a  dis- 
tance of  filly  two  miles,  in  seven  hours  and  fifly- 
two  minutes.  Shreveport  is  on  the  river,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  miles  above  the  original  foot  of 
the  raft.  This  shows  that  the  raft  was  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  miles  in  length — much  of 
which  was  covered  with  a  rich  sou  and  heavy 
timber. 

From  the  point  latelv  termed  the  head  of  the 
rail  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kiamecha  river,  a  distance 
of  six  hundred  miles,  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the 
navigation  of  Red  river,  and  the  land  is  as  fertile 
as  any  on  this  continent.  In  addition  to  this  it  is 
said  the  tributary  streams  of  Red  river  afford 
about  eighteen  hundred  miles  of  ^ood  steamboat 
navigation,  the  advantages  of  which  depended  on 
the  removal  of  the  raf\.  When  the  great  work 
was  completed,  there  was  in  the  country  atK>ve  it 
about  twenty  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  which 
have  probably  been  freighted  since  on  steamers  to 
New  Oriecms.  In  the  region  of  the  raft,  we  learn 
tlie  country  is  rapidly  settling,  and  it  is  Imlieved 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
will  be  made  on  lands  redeemed  by  the  removal 
of  the  raft,  in  1842.  The  value  of  the  improve- 
ment is  really  incalculable.  Towns  and  villages 
are  springing  into  existence  and  flourishing  where 
there  was  nothing  but  one  wide  wilderness  in 
1834.  The  dense  forest  is  disappearing  and  im- 
mense cotton  fields  are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every 
direction.  The  inhabitants  are  not  squatters,  but 
men  owning  from  forty  to  two  hundred  slaves — 
planters,  who  will  make  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred bales  of  cotton  each  in  1838. 

We  also  learn  that  vast  l)eds  of  iron  ore  have 
been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  head  of  the  Raft. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  ingenuity,  perse- 
verance and  boldness  of  H.  M.  Snreve,  superin- 
tendent of  the  work,  have  added  thousands  of 
miles  to  the  steamboat  navigation  of  the  south- 
west, doubled  the  value  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
millions  of  acres  of  public  land,  given  an  impetus 
to  cotton  growing  in  that  region  which  will  accele- 
rate the  onward  march  of  New  Orleans,  and 
opened  a  new  and  most  fertile  region  to  the  enter- 
prise of  his  fellow  citizens.  His  snag  boats  have 
been  found  not  only  serviceable  but  indispensable 
machine.  Without  them  the  great  undertaking 
could  not  have .  been  accomplished  for  severeu 
years  to  come. 
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From  0ie  Amerieu  AlmanaCi  fbr  1838. 
A6BS  AlTD    SIZE  OF   TRBB8. 

Thei^  18  a  great  difierence  in  the  age  that  may 
be  attained  by  different  kinds  of  trees.  Some 
continue  to  flourish  through  a  long  series  of  ages; 
nor  can  any  definite  time  be  assigned  to  them  as 
the  natural  period  of  their  existence.  There  are 
individual  trees  whose  age,  as  computed  by  some 
naturalists,  would  carry  oack  the  commencement 
of  their  existence  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  de- 
lu^;  and  though  we  have  no  very  satisfactory 
evidence  that  these  are  any  trees  now  existing  of 
80  great  an  age;  yet  there  is  no  physical  impossi- 
bility that  such  may  t>e  the  fact. 

The  age  of  many  kinds  of  trees  may  be  ascer- 
tained, with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  by  felling 
them  and  coimting  the  number  of  the  concentric 
circles  or  rings  of  their  stem  or  trunk.  The  age 
of  trees  is  also  estimated,  while  they  are  standing, 
by  their  size,  appearance,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  by  which  their  growth  is  regulated;  and 
there  are  some  old  and  celebrated  trees,  the  age 
of  which  is  known,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy, 
by  historical  documents.  There  are,  however, 
but  very  few  of  the  most  remarkable  veterans  of 
the  forest  or  the  field,  of  which  the  ages  can  be 
ascertained  with  any  precision. 

We  can  notice  bneny  only  a  few  of  the  most  re- 
markable trees.  For  further  information,  we 
would  refer  to  the  writings  of  Michaux  and  De 
CandoUe,  the  volume  on  Timber  Trees,  in  "  The 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge, "  "  The 
Penny  Cyclopedia,"  and  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," for  June  1836.  The  fects  in  this  paper 
have  been  derived  from  these  sources  and  from 
other  works  to  which  reference  is  made. 

1.  "  The  oaks  are  among  the  patriarchs  of  Eu- 
rope." In  America  there  are  no  less  than  29  va- 
rieties of  the  oak  enumerated  by  Michaux.  The 
white  oak  of  the  American  forest  is  a  much  taller 
tree  than  the  British  oak;  though  its  timber  is 
not  so  hard  nor  so  durable.  "It  is,"  says  Mi- 
chaux, <*70or  80  feet  high,  and  6  or  7  feet  in 
diameter;  but  its  proportions  vary  with  the  soil 
and  climate." 

The  fVaUace  oak,  at  Ellerslie,  in  Scotland,  3 
miles  from  Paisley,  was  a  remarkable  object  at  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century,  and  must  be  at  least 
700  years  old.  Its  branches  are  said  to  have  co- 
vered a  Scotch  acre  of  ground.  Many  cases  of 
oaks  of  extreme  old  age  are  recorded,  some  of 
wliich  have  been  estimated  at  1,500  or  1,600 
years.  The  largest  oak  known  in  England,  was 
called  Damory's,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  68  feet 
in  circumference.  It  was  destroyed  in  1755.  The 
largest  oaks  now  growing^in  England,  are  two 
near  Cranbome  Lodge,  Windsor ;  one  38,  the 
other  36  leet  round. 

There  has  recently  been  published  in  the  news- 
papers a  notice  of  an  oak  at  Ashton,  England, 
saul  to  be  the  finest  in  the  country,  which  had 
been  latelv  sold  for  60  guineas,  and  was  expected 
to  be  cut  down  when  the  barking  season  for  the 
year  (1837)  should  arrive.  The  circumference 
of  its  trunk,  6  feet  above  the  ground,  is  stated  at 
20  feet;  the  lenffth  72;  the  circumference  at  this 
hetglit  being  2  feet.  About  30  years  since  it  was 
sold  for  £  TOO;  but  a  chancery  suit  then  arose, 
irhich  saved  it  from  the  axe. 


In  Samagitia,  Poland,  30  miles  from  Kowno^ 
there  was  a  famous  oak,  which  was  cut  down  inr 
1812.  It  was  38J^  French  feet  in  chcnmferencOy 
and  14  in  diameter.  "  When  sawed  through, 
its  age  was  clearlv  discernible,  and  found  to  be 
almost  600  vears." — Bib,  Vniv,  Aug,  1831. 

Mr.  Welles,  in  a  communication  in  <^he  New 
England  Farmer,"  states  that  in  a  lot  in  Dor- 
chester, [Mass.,1  given  by  Governor  Stoughton, 
for  the  benefit  of  college  education  to  Dorchester 
scholars,  he  measured  several  oaks  which  were 
from  18  to  20  feet  in  circumference;  and  in  one 
of  them  he  counted  200  rings,  indicating  as  many 
years. 

The  writer  of  an  article  on  '<  American  Forest 
Trees,"  in  "  The  North  American  Review,"  for 
April,  1837,  says : — "  The  largest  oak,  and  indeed 
the  largest  tree  which  we  have  seen  in  this  coun- 
try, is  a  white  oak,  on  the  estate  of  James  Wads- 
worth,  Esq.,  of  Genesee,  N.  Y.  The  tree  is 
from  24  to  27  feet  in  circumference  at  the  smallest 
part  of  the  trunk.  Its  age  cannot  be  less  than 
500  years,  and  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  ma- 
jestic tree  at  the  time  when  Columbus  discovered 
the  western  worid.  It  appears  to  be  still  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  condition,  and  bears  in  its 
exterior  no  marks  whatever  of  decay.  It  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  this  tree  exceeds  in 
size  many  both  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  which 
are  recorded  as  of  greater  diameter.  For,  in  the 
measurement  of  large  trees,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  ascertain  at  what  part  of  the  trunk  the 
measurement  was  taken.  Every  one  must  have 
remarked  the  difference  between  the  bulk  of  such 
trees  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  at  a  few 
feet  above." 

2.  The  yew  attains  a  ^peat  age.  The  famous 
Ankenoyke  yew,  near  Stames,  in  England,  is  older 
than  the  meeting  of  the  English  barons  at  Run- 
ny mede,  when  they  compelled  King  John  to 
grant  Magna  Charta.  It  is  9|^  feet  in  diameter. 
The  yews  at  Fountain's  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire, 
are  estimated  at  more  than  1,200  years  old ;  and 
some  at  Fotheringay,  in  Scotland,  have  been 
computed  at  2,500  or  2,600  years.  One  at  For- 
tingal,  in  Perthshire,  is  said  to  be  66^  in  circum- 
ference; one  at  Braboum  in  Kent,  neariy  20  feet 
in  diameter;  and  one  at  Hedsor,  in  Bucks,  27  feet 
in  diameter. 

3.  The  lime  is  said  to  acquire  a  larger  diameter, 
in  a  given  time,  than  any  other  European  tree. 
There  is  one  at  Friburg,  in  Switzedand,  which 
was  planted  in  1476,  on  the  occasion  of  the  battle  of 
Morat;  and  it  now  has  a  diameter  of  13  feet  and 
9  inches. 

A  lime  at  Trons,  in  the  Grisons,  which  was  a 
celebrated  plant  in  1424,  existed  in  1798,  when  it 
measured  51  feet  in  circumference.  Its  age  is 
computed  by  De  Candolle  at  583  years. 

4.  The  e/m,  both  of  Europe  and  America,  is  a 
large  tree,  and  has  a  rapid  growth;  but  the  Ame- 
rican elm  has  a  more  majestic  appearance  than 
that  of  Europe.  The  former  is  represented  by 
Michaux  as  much  inferior  to  the  latter  for  useful 
purposes;  yet  he  characterizes  the  American  elm 
as  "  the  most  magnificent  vegetable  of  the  tem- 
perate zone."  One  which  grew  at  Morges,  in 
Pays  de  Vaud,  is  mentioned  by  De  Candolle, 
which  he  estimated  at  335  years  old;  and  its  trunk 
was  17  feet  7  inches  in  diameter — (the  foot  of 
Pays  de  Vaud.)    Mr.  Strutt  mentions  an  elm  of 
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30  feet  ID  circumference,  plunted  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen;  and  one  near  Powicic  Bridge,  Worces 
tershire,  is  25  feet  round.    The  largest  etm  of 
Scotch  growth,  now  nearly  destroyed,  in  Teviot- 
dale,  near  Roxburgh,  measured,  in  1796,  30  feet 
in  girth. 

The  elm  on  Boston  common  is  very  conspicu- 
ous, both  on  account  of  its  situation  and  size;  and 
it  is  a  very  beautiful  and  well  proportioned  object. 
According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Welles,  in 
**The  New  England  Farmer,"  "it  measures  near 
the  ^und  23  feet,  and  about  3  feet  above,  20  feet 
in  circumference."  Mr.  Welles  mentions,  that  "a 
publication  states  the  measurement  of  an  elm  at 
Hatfield,  Mass.,  as  34  feet  in  circumference,  at  2 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  24  feet  S  inches  above, 
with  a  supposition  that  it  is  the  largest  treie  in 
New  England.  But  '  The  Trazette^  of  North- 
ampton states  that  there  are  several  elms  which 
would  compete  with  it  in  that  place,  measuring 
21,  22,  and  even  25  feet,  and  that  one  is  said  to 
measure  28  feet  at  somer distance  from  the  ground." 
— N.  E.  Farmer. 

5.  Some  cedara  on  Lebanon,  measured  in  1660 
by  Maundrell  and  Pococke,  were  found. to  be  36^ 
feet  in  circumference;  and  were  computed  to  be 
then  609  years  old,  and  about  800  years  old  in 
1787,  when  seen  by  M.  Labelh>rdidre. 

6.  In  the  garden  of  Olives  at  Jerusalem,  there 
ard  now  existing  eight  o/itres,  which  can  be  proved 
by  historical  docuinenta  to  have  existed  anterior 
to  the  taking  of  Jerusalum  by  the  Turks;  and 
consequently  must  be  at  least  800  years  old. 

7.  "  In  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  there  is  a  dra- 
gomer,  or  drticana  dra4x>,  which  is  reputed  to  have 
Jived  a  thousand  years,  and  is  called  the  great 
dragon.  In  1402,  when  the  island  was  conquer- 
ed by  Bethancourt,  it  was  as  large  and  as  hollow 
as  it  now  is.  Humboldt  measured  it  in  1799,  and 
found  it  to  be  45  French  feet  in  circumference  a 
little  above  its  root.  This  tree  is  called  dragon's- 
blood,  because  there  flows  from  its  trunk  during 
the  dog-days,  a  liquor  of  a  deep  red,  like  blood, 
which  is  soon  condensed,  and  becomes  dry  and 
brittle.  It  is  the  true  dragon's  blood  of  the  shops." 
Nouv,  Diet  d^HisU  Nat,  This  famous  tree, 
which  has  been  frequently  visited  by  travellers, 
was  destroyed  by  a  storm  in  1822. 

8.  The  banian  or  burr  tree  (the Jicus  indim)  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  beautiful  productions 
of  nature.  Each  tree  iein  itself  agrove,  being  com- 
posed of  numerous  stems  or  trunks,  which  are  con- 
nected together;  some  of  the  stems  being  the  size 
of  a  large  tree.  A  celebrated  banian,  called  the 
cubbeer  burr,  stands  on  an  island  in  the  Nerbud- 
dah,near  Baroach  in  Hindostan.  It  is  said  by  the 
natives  to  be  3,000  years  old.  tt  is  described  by 
Milton  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost;"  and  it  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  that  was  visited  by 
Nearchus,  an  officer  of  Alexander.  The  large 
trunks  of  this  tree  amount  to  350,  and  the  smaller 
ones  exceed  3,000;  and  each  of  these  is  constant- 
Iv  sending  forth  branches  and  hanging  roots  to 
form  other  trunks.  The  circumference  of  the 
whole  is  nearly  2,000  feet.— C2arA;e,  Penny  Mag, 

9.  There  are  three  celebrated  srjoeet-chestmits, 
on  the  side  of  Mount  Etna,  called  de'  cento  ca- 
villiy  180  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trunk;  di  santa  agatha,  70  feet;  and  della 
nave,  64  feet  in  circumference.  They  must  be  of 
high  anti(|uity;  but  nothing  precise  is  known  on 


this  point;  and  it  almost  certain  that  the  first  men- 
tioned has  been,  in  reality,  formed  of  five  or  six 
trunks  grown  together.  According  to  Brydone 
and  Glover,  this  chestnut  is  204  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence. 

The  Tortworth  che-stnut  belon^ng  to  Lord  i>u- 
cie,  in  Gloucestershire,  England,  has  been  com- 
puted to  be  900  years  old.  Tt  measures  50  feet  in 
circumference  5  feet  from  the  ground;  and  the 
height  of  the  main  stem  is  70  feet. 

10.  The  baobab  of  Alirica,  considered  by  Hum- 
boldt, ^*  the  oldest  organk^  monument  of- our  pla- 
net," is  estimated  by  Adanson  at  the  extraordi- 
naiy  age  of  5,150  years;  and,  if  this  is  not  an 
over-estimate,  it  must  have  been  a  tree  of  consi* 
derable  age  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  !  The  me- 
thod adopted  by  Adanson  for  ascertaining  the  age 
of  the  baobab,  was  by  making  a  deep  cut  in  the 
side  of  the  trunk  arui  counUng  the  concentrie 
rings;  and  thereby  ascertaining  the  proportion 
between  the  number  and  the  part  of  the  diameter 
examined  and  the  whole  diameter.  But  this  me-* 
thod  cannot  insure  an  accurate  computation.  The 
enormous  dimensions  of  its  trunk  bear  a  striking 
disproportion  to  the  other  parts.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  a  trunk  not  more  than  12  or  15  feet 
from  the  root  to  the  branches,  with  circumference 
of  75  to  78  feet  Humboldt  mentions  baobabs 
having  a  diameter  of  30  feet.  The  size  of  the 
flowers  is  said  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
tree. 

11.  Some  ofpresses  that  were  celebrated  even 
in  the  time  of  the  Moorish  kings,  existed  in  the 
palace-garden  of  Granada,  in  1776,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  at  least  800  or  900  years  old.  la 
America,  according  to  Michaux,  the  largest  stock? 
of  the  cypress  are  120  feet  in  height,  and  from 
25  to  40  feet  in  circumference,  above  the  conical 
base,  which  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  always 
three  or  four  times  as  large  as  the  continued 
diameter  of  the  trunk.  Strabo  mentions  a  cy- 
press in  Persia,  in  girth  as  much  as  five  men 
could  span;  and  he  believed  it  to  be  as  much  as 
2,500  years  old.  At  Atlexo  there  is  a  cypress  75 
feet  in  circumference;  and  one  at  St.  Maria  del 
Tuli,  118  feet  round.  The  deciduous  cypress  of 
Chapultepec  in  Mexico,  said  to  be  117  feet  10 
mches  in  circurolerence,  the  younger  De  Candolle 
considers  even  older  than  the  baobab  tree  above 
noticed. 

12.  The  plane  tree  (the  platarms  orientalis  of 
the  eastern  continent,  and  the  platanus  occiden- 
talis  of  America)  commonly  known  in  the  East- 
ern States  by  the  name  of  the  hittoa-wood,  and 
iti  the  Western  States  by  that  of  the  sycamorej  is 
celebrated  in  both  continents  for  size  and  majes- 
tic appearance;  but  the  American  species  is  said 
to  possess  a  richer  foliage,  and  afford  a  deeper 
shade  than  the  Asiatic. 

There  is  now  growing  in  the  valley  of  Bujuk- 
dere,  near  Constantinople,  an  immense  oriental 
plane,  150  feet  in  circumference,  with  an  internal 
cavity  of  80  feet.  Pliny  mentions  a  plane  tree  in 
Lycia,  which  had  a  hollow  trunk,  that  afforded  a 
retreat  for  the  night  to  the  Roman  consul  Licinius 
Mutianus,  with  18  persons  of  his  retinue.  This 
interior  grotto  was  75  feet  in  circumference,  and 
the  summit  of  the  tree  resembled  a  small  forest. 
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fknirisbes  alike  in  every  part  of  the  valley  that  we 
have  seen .  1 1  is  t  he  largest  tree  of  our  woods,  and 
rises  in  the  most  graceful  forms,  with  vast  spread- 
ing lateral  branches,  covered  with  bark  of  a  brii- 
lianc  white.  A  tree  of  this  kind  near  Marietta, 
(Ohio, )  measured  15i  feet  in  diameter.  We  have 
seen  one  on  the  Big  Miami,  which  we  thought  still 
larger.  Judge  Tucker,  of  Missouri,  cut  ofi*  a  sec- 
tion of  a  hollow  trunk  of  a  sycamore,  and  applied 
a  roof  to  it,  and  fitted  it  up  for  a  study.  It  was 
regularly  cylindrical,  and  when  fitted' up  with  a 
stove  and  other  arrangements,  made  an  ample 
and  convenient  apartment." 

A  hollow  trunk  of  an  enormous  sycamore  was 
itted  ap  with  the  requisite  appendages  and  made 
use  of  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  as  a  retail  shop;  and  it 
was  afterwards  carried  to  the  city  of  New  York 
lor  a  show.  The  following  notice  of  such  an  ob- 
ject, which  was  exhibited  in  the  saloon  of  the 
American  Museum,  and  supposed  the  same  that 
was  used  at  Utica,  is  extracted  from  the  New 
York  Traveller.  "  A  sycamore  tree  of  most  sin- 
gular and  extraordinary  size  has  been  brought  to 
this  city  from  the  western  part  of  this  state.  The 
Ulterior  is  hollowed  out,  and  will  comfortably  ac- 
commodate some  40  or  60  persons.  It  is  splendid- 
ly furnished  as  a  sitting-room,  and  contains  every 
article  of  elegance  and  usefulness.  It  has  a  hand- 
some piano,  solas,  glasses,  and  mirrors,  of  fit  and 
becoming  style;  and  is  decorated  with  pictures 
and  fancy  artk;Ies.'' 

13.  Of  the  pines  of  North  America,  Michaux 
describes  fourteen  species,  some  of  which  grow 
to  a  great  size,  surpassing  in  height  all  other  trees 
of  the  forest,  and  are  very  valuable  for  timber. 
He  measured  near  Norridgewock  on  the  Kenne- 
bec the  trunk  of  a  while  pine  felled  for  a  canoe, 
which  was  154  feet  long,  and  64  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  greatest  height  attained  in  that  region, 
by  the  pine,  he  states  at  about  180  feet. 

Mr.  Douglas,  a  botanist,  who  was  sent  out 
from  London,  in  1825,  to  explore  the  northwest 
coast  of  America,  mentions  two  species  of  pines 
which  grow  to  an  enormous  size.  One  of  these 
species,  called  the  Pimis  Douglassi^  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  grows,  as  he  states,  to 
the  height  of  230  feet,  and  is  upwards  of  50  feet 
io  circumAirence  at  the  base.  The  other  species, 
called  the  Pimis  Lambertiana,  was  found  in 
Northern  California.  "  One  specimen,  which  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  blown  down,  Mr. 
Douglas  was  enabled  to  measure,  was  215  (i^et  in 
length,  57  feet  9  inches  in  circumfisrence  at  three 
feet  from  the  root,  and  17  feet  5  inches  at  134  feet. 
It  is  probably  the  largest  single  mass  of  timber 
that  was  ever  measured  by  man;  though  some  of 
the  growing  specimens  of  the  same  pine  were  evi- 
dently of  greater  elevation." — Timber  Trees. 

Lewis  and  Clark  in  their  "  Expedition,"  men- 
tion six  species  of  firs  or  pines  in  tlie  country  wa- 
tered by  the  Columbia,  the  largest  of  which  is 
doubtless  the  same  as  that  called  Pinus  Douglas- 
«t.  '*  This  species  grows  to  an  immense  size, 
and  is  very  commonly  27  feet  in  circumlerence,  6 
leel  above  the  earth's  surface.  They  rise  to  the 
height  of  230  fbet,  and  120  of*  that  height  without 
a  limb.  We  have  oflen  found  them  36  feet  in  cir- 
ciUDfereiice.  One  of  our  party  measured  one  and 
Iband  it  to  tie  42  feet  in  circumference,  at  a  point 
beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  man.  This  trunk 
lor  the  distance  of  200  feet  was  destitute  of  Umbo. 
VuL  Vl-23 


This  tree  was  perfectly  sound,  and  at  a  moderate 
calculatk)n,  its  size  [heighil  may  be  estimated  at 
300  feet." 

14.  The  mahogany,  a  tree  found  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  central  parts  of  America,  is  highly 
valued  for  its  timber.  It  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth, 
but  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  200  years  in  ar- 
riving at  maturity ;  its  trunk  has  of\en  a  diameter 
of  4  ^t ;  and  the  timber  of  a  single  tree  some- 
times produces  $4,000  or  $5,000.  The  mahoga- 
ny, or  "  Swietenia  mahogani,  is  perhaps  the  most 
majestic  of  trees ;  for  though  some  rise  to  a  great 
height,  this  tree,  like  the  oak  and  the  cedar,  in- 
spires the  spectator  with  the  strongest  feelings  of 
its  firmness  and  duration.  It  expands  into  so  gi- 
ant a  trunk,  divides  into  so  many  massy  arms, 
and  throws  the  shade  of  its  shining  green  leaves, 
spotted  with  tufts  of  peariy  Bowers,  over  so  vast 
an  extent  of  surface,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  imagine 
a  vegetable  production,  combining  in  such  a  de- 
gree the  qualities  of  elegance  and  strength,  of 
beauty  and  sublimity.  A  single  log,  imported  in- 
to Liverpool,  weighed  nearly  7  tons ;  was,  in  the 
first  instance  sold  for  X378 ;  resoM  for  £625 ;  and 
would,  had  the  dealers  been  certain  of  its  quality, 
have  been  worth  £1,000."— 7V«i*er  Trees. 

15.  The  apple-tree,  though  not  to  be  compared, 
especially  in  height,  to  the  Targe  forest  trees  above 
mentioned,  sometimes  grows  to  a  considerable 
size.  Mr.  £.  Hall,  of  Haynham,  Mass.,  states, 
that  there  are  two  apple-trees  standing  near  his 
house,  the  circumference  of  one  of  which  is  13  feet 
5  inches  5  feet  from  the  ground,  and  12  feet  2 
inches  3  feet  from  the  ground ;  of  the  other,  12 
feet  2  inches  1  foot  from  the  ground,  and  11  feet  6 
inches  3  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  the  reputed 
age  130  years.  Mr.  J.  Ives  states,  that  in  Wal- 
linglbrd,  Vt.,  there  is  an  apple-tree,  whose  circum- 
ference is  8  feet  4  inches  one  foot  from  the  ground ; 
and  about  50  yards  distant  from  it,  there  is  a  but- 
termit  tree,  the  cireumference  of  which  is  9  feet 
2  inches  18  inches  from  the  ground ;  and  that  the 
branches  extend  over  a  tract  of  land  5  rods  in  di- 
ameter.— N»  E.  Farmer, 


For  Uie  Fanners'  Register. 
ON   THE  ROTATION   FOR   GRAIN  FARMS. 

Many  publications  in  the  Register  disclose  a 
ifreat  difierence  of  opinion  on  the  routine  of  culti- 
vation in  a  grain  country ;  and  some  persons  im- 
providently  adopt  plans  without  reference  to  the 
circumstances  t>y  which  they  ought  to  be  govern- 
ed. I  possess  no  science  in  agriculture,  and  my 
opinions  are  the  result  of  a  limited  experience ; 
but  I  think  the  most  profitable  and  advantageous 
system  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil,  its 
suite  of  fertility,  and  the  means  possessed  for  its 
cultivation.  Large  crops  may  be  made ;  but  the 
expenses  may  absorb  all  the  profits.  My  aim  is 
to  combine  profit  and  improvement.  Many  years 
ago,  when  actively  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  I 
purchased  a  small  farm,  which  had  been  greatly 
exhausted  under  the  three-field  system.  I  divided 
it  into  five,  planted  one  in  com,  in  which  1  sowed 
wheat ;  and  as  soon  as  I  got  ray  fields  set  in  clo- 
ver, on  clover  fallow  in  addition.  Under  this  system 
mv  lands  improved,  and  my  crops  were  good ;  the 
fallow  generally  yielding  fifly  per  cent,  more  than 
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the  com  ground.    A  long-continued  application  of 
gypsum  injured  my  wheat  crop,  but  gave  atrength 
to  the  grass,  which  I  found  could  not  be  subdued 
by  a  hoe-crop  once  in  Gve  years.    Since  that  pe- 
nod,  other  lands  have  fallen  into  my  possession ; 
and  having  nearly  relinquished  all  other  pursuits, 
agriculture  has  become  an  object  of  greater  in- 
terest.   My  lands  are  now  divided  into  lour  fields, 
one  of  which  1  cultivate  in  corn,  and  another  in 
wheat.    I  gather  neither  tops  nor  blades.    My 
corn-field  remains  over  a  year,  and  is  then  sown 
in  wheat,  and  the  next  spring  in  clover ;  after  re- 
maining two  years  in  clover,  it  is  planted  in  corn. 
I  have  some  lots  in  orchard-grass,  which  supplied 
the  loss  of  the  fodder.    The  clover-field,  at  matu- 
rity, is  surrendered  to  my  stock.    The  advantage 
of  this  system  is  easily  computed :  the  month  of 
September,  which  was  formerly  spent  in  gather- 
ing fodder,  is  now  devoted  to  manuring,  and  pre- 
paring my  fallows.    One  good  ploughing,  rolling 
and  harrowing  will  put  them  in  good  order,  and 
my  wheat  can  now  be  put  in  with  ease  and  expe- 
dition.   I  select  the  most  favorable  time  from  the 
5th  to  the  2dth  of  October.    I  suffer  my  corn  to 
remain  in  the  field  till  the  shuck  becomes  dry, 
which  gives  it  1  think  a  more  perfect  maturation ; 
and  in  the  time  between  sowing  wheat  and  gath- 
ering corn,  I  can  always  find  useful  employment. 
Afler  my  corn  is  gathered,  my  horses,  colts,  dry 
cattie,  and  sheep  are  turned  into  my  stock-  field, 
where  they  find  sufficient  provision  till  the  first  of 
January,  and  sometimes  till  the  middle.    The 
shucks  and  straw  are  abundant  for  the  winter, 
with  a  small  allowance  of  com  for  my  horses.    As 
an  improvement  to  m^  system,  I  intend  to  en- 
lai^  my  cultivation  of  ruta  baga ;  for  though  you 
place  this  crop  in  the  list  of  humbugs,  I  deem  it 
very  valuable,  particularly  in  the  spring,  when 
cattle  eat  dry  food  with  great  reluctance. 

The  objection  which  1  have  heard  urged  to 
leaving  a  corn-field  unsown,  is,  that  the  ground 
sustains  injury  by  remaining  bare.  This  has  not 
been  my  experience.  My  corn  is  cultivated  be- 
fore harvest^  the  crab-grass  and  foxtail  soonspnng 
up ;  it  grows  luxuriantiy  till  frost,  when  the  cattie 
are  turned  into  the  field ;  they  tread  it  into  the 
ground,  which  I  think  tends  more  to  improvement 
than  forest-leaves,  which  are  now  extensively  used 
in  Virginia.  Some  of  your  correspondents  speak 
of  ploughing  in  clover  in  the  month  of  June  when 
in  fiill  bloom ;  by  this  ahd  a  second  ploughing, 
harrowing,  and  rolling,  a  field  may  be  well  pre- 
pared for  wheat ;  but  this  requires  hands  and 
horses  dispensable  at  other  periods  of  the  year. 
In  the  month  of  June,  f  am  under  hard  pressure 
in  cultivating  my  corn,  and  cutting  hay.  1  readily 
admit  that  a  clover-fallow,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preparation,  will  produce  more  than  a  stock-field 
fallow ;  but  I  doubt  if  provident  farmers  are  gene- 
rally able  to  have  their  clover  fallows  in  the  best 
order.  A  gentleman  who  has  seen  one  of  my 
wheat  fields  within  a  few  days,  thinks,  if  there  be 
no  disaster,  it  will  produce  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  My  calculation  is  not  so  high.  It  is  the 
nature  of  man  to  be  confident  of  his  own  schemes 
and  plans,  and  to  attach  little  importance  to  those 
which  differ  from  them.  Of  this  the  United  States 
fiankmen,  the  Sub-treasury,  and  the  Conservatives 
at  Washington,  have  this  winter  afforded  strong 
illustration  ;  and  probably,  in  my  humble  calling, 
I  may  be  under  strong  delusion,  but  I  believe  a 


farm  cultivated  for  ten  years,  with  four  fields  of 
fiAy  acres  each,  and  twenty  separate  acres  for 
hay,  with  three  acres  of  ruta  baga  in  the  corn-field, 
and  worked  by  four  men  and  two  bo3r8,  would  be 
of  more  value  and  produce  more  clear  profit  io 
this  region,  than  under  any  other  plan  of^  cultiva- 
tion. 

I  insist  on  the  value  of  mta  baga.  I  have  great 
respect  for  chemical  experiments ;  but  when  ex- 
periment and  fact  are  at  war,  1  adhere  to  the  lat* 
ter.  Fat  cows,  rich  milk,  and  sweet  yellow  but- 
ter, are  better  proof  of  the  nutritious  properties  of 
this  plant,  than  the  experiments  of  a  legion  of 
chemists.  I  think  our  encouraging  prospects  for 
a  crop  of  wheat  go  to  contradict  the  notion 
that  the  earth  is  waxing  too  cold  lor  its  produc- 
tion. It  is  strange  how  men  of  science  differ. 
John  0.  Semmes,  whom  I  take  to  be  no  mean  phi- 
losopher, entertained  the  opinion,  that  there  was 
a  fine  fertile  country  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  that  the  Lnpland  deer  entered  it  at  the  pole 
in  the  winter,  and  grew  fat  on  the  pastures;  and 
with  proper  encouragement,  he  would  have  effect- 
ed a  settlement  there,  if  he  had  found  his  theory 
trae.  Other  philosophers  hold  that  the  whole  is 
a  mass  of  fire.  Of  the  two,  I  rather  incline  to  Mr. 
Semmeo's  theory;  not  from  the  lights  of  philosophy, 
but  the  impulse  of  taste.  I  do  hope  that  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  will  specially  instruct  the 
scientific  corps  attached  to  the  exploring  squadron, 
if  they  reach  the  Pole,  to  take  a  peep  into  the 
great  hollow  and  fully  ascertain  whether  it  is  filled 
with  green  pastures  or  burning  fire. 

RusTicns. 

Eastern  Shores  Md,,  lOth  Atay,  1838. 


RUMARKS   ON  THE  SOILS    AND   AGRICULTURE 
OF   GLOUCESTER    COUNTY. 

By  the  Editor. 

The  agricultural  traveller,  or  observer,  who 
sees  the  county  of  Gloucester  for  the  first  time, 
cannot  fail  to  be  astonished,  as  well  as  delighted, 
with  the  general  appearance  and  peculiar  quali- 
ties of  the  great  body  of  low-grounas;  and  his  as- 
tonishment will  not  be  prevented,  or  much  dimin- 
ished, by  any  previous  account  which  he  may 
have  heard  of  this  far-famed  and  highly  eulo* 
gized  body  of  land.  At  least  so  it  was  with  my- 
self. It  was  not  that  I  had  not  inquired  and  heard 
much,  and  even  of  correct  description,  of  the  land 
and  agriculture  of  Gloucester,  from  residents,  or 
other  persons  well  informed  by  long  personal  ob- 
servation, fiut  when  viewing  for  myself,  and  for 
the  first  time,  I  soon  found,  as  is  often  the  case, 
that  I  had  applied  all  accounts,  before  heard,  to 
ray  own  preconceived  impressions,  which  were 
very  erroneous,  because  made  by  other  "low- 
ffrounds"  and  soils  of  entirely  different  character. 
Thus  it  is  that  so  much  of  what  we  hear,  and  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  interesting  or  valuable 
instmction,  is  of  no  effect,  and  is  either  not  noticed, 
or  is  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  uttered,  because 
the  narrator  and  his  auditor  have  not  common  or 
accordant  views  of  the  things  which  are  described; 
or  of  the  opinions  which  serve  as  premises  and 
ground- work  for  the  reasoning  ana  deductions. 
Hence  it  is,  perh£4)e,  that  in  addition  to  the  want 
of  fitness  for  the  task,  and  of  opportunity  for  care- 
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fill  and  leisurely  observation,  of  the  reporter,  that 
my  sundry  attemptR  in  this  journal  to  describe, 
arid  to  furnish  useful  instruction  by  describing, 
some  of  the  most  interestinsr  and  peculiar  agricul- 
tural  soils  and  practices  in  Virginia,  have  had  but 
little  effect  in  spreading  the  practices  which  were 
described  and  recommended.  For  this  want  of 
common  views  and  premises,  it  also  oAen  happens 
that  a  person  is  the  less  fitted  to  describe  to  stran- 
gers, because  of  his  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  scenes  and  circumstances  which 
furnish  the  subjects ;  and  the  reverse,  that  a  new 
and  even  hasty  and  inaccurate  observer  and  re- 
porter may  be  more  likely  to  seize  on  the  most 
curious  and  novel  points,  and  impress  them  the 
more  deeply  on  others,  who  are  as  ignorant  of  the 
subject  treated,  as  was  the  reporter  but  a  short 
time  befbre.  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  thus  pre- 
senting the  claims  of  ignorance,  or  of  very  new 
and  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  to 
make  agricultural  reports ;  for  if  that  claim  is  not 
allowed,  there  will  be  but  little  of  value  leA  to 
mine,  in  this  or  in  previous  attempts,  made  under 
the  like  or  greater  disadvantages,  of  want  of  know- 
ledge, and  want  of  time  and  opportunity  for  proper 
observation. 

Nearly  half  the  boundaries  of  the  county  of 
Gloucester  arc  formed  by  the  wide  waters  of  York 
river ;  but  it  is  not  on  these  waters,  as  i  had  sup- 
posed, and  as  most  strangers  suppose,  that  the  dis- 
trict known  as  "  low-ground"  is  situated.    This 
great  body  of  land  is  principally  on  the  other  side 
of  the  county,  and  consists  of  more  than  35,000 
acres  in  one  body.    It  begins  a  little  below  Glou- 
cester point,  (opposite  Yorktown,)  on  the  lower 
par^ofYork  river,  and  includes  the  whole  coun- 
try to  the  North  river.    The  short  rivers  Severn 
and  Ware  cut  through  the  low-ground,  and  the 
extent  of  these  and  of  North  river,  as  exhibited  on 
the  map  of  Virginia,  shows  the  breadth  of  this 
great  body  of  land.    The  Severn,  Ware,  North, 
and  East  rivers,  are,  in  fact,  not  rivers,  but  merely 
arms  of  Mobjack  bay,  which  itself  is  a  broad  and 
deep  indentation  of  the  srreat  Chesapeake  bay. 
North  river  is  between  Gloucester  and  Matthews ; 
and  East  river  is  wholly  in  the  latter  county;  but 
I  have  named  them  with  the  others  because  all 
join  to  form  Mobjack  bay,  and  because  the  con- 
tinuous level  body  of  low-grounds,  of  similar  ap- 
pearance, general  character,  and  geological  for- 
mation, extends  across  and  around  the  whole ;  so 
that  a  very  uniform  face  and  character  are  present- 
ed on  all  the  Chesapeake  slope  (if  that  may  be  so 
called  which  is  almost  a  dead  level,)  of  the  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  York  and  ihe  Piankatank  ri- 
vers.   The  same  marked  and  peculiar  character 
which  distinguishes  the  Gloucester  low-srrounds, 
belongs  also  to  the  Back  river  lands  in  Elizabeth 
City;  which,  like  the  former,  also  lie  on  the  reflu- 
ent waters  of  Chesapeake  bay.    Indeed,  the  Back 
river  lands,  which  I  had  befbre  slightly  viewed, 
and  which  are  described  in  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work, 
(page  414)  are  as  much  like  the  Gloucester  low- 
g^unds,  as  if  they  were  part  of  them.    The  prin- 
cipal difference  is,  that  the  Back  riversoil  contains 
gravel  generally,  and  sometimes  rolled  stones  or 
pebbles,  both  of  which  are  entirely  wanting  on 
the  Gloucester  flats. 

Almost  every  stranger  would  suppose,  that  the 
rivers  are  merely  bordered  by  low-grounds ;  which, 
howe?er  broad  they  might  be — even  if  a  mile 


wide — (and  my  imagination  did  not  stretch  far* 
ther,) — were  separated  by  ridges,  or  projecting 
points  of  higher  land,  dividing  the  waters  of  each 
two  contiguous  rivers.  But  not  so.  Though 
there  are  numerous  and  frequent  variations  of 
level,  yet  they  are  so  slight,  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  distinguish  them  with  certainty,  or  know 
whether  the  general  inclination  of  uirface,  for  a 
mile  or  two  together,  is  as  it  may  appear,  or  direct- 
ly the  oppostte.  It  is  not  by  trusting  to  the  eye, 
but  to  the  standing  and  flowing  of  rain  water,  and 
other  certain  indications,  that  the  levels  of  the  sur- 
face are  known  ;  and  to  the  sight  alone,  the  whole 
of  this  great  tract,  varying  from  two  to  more  than 
six  miles  in  width,  (or  more  than  the  whole  length 
of  the  short  rivers  which  cut  through  it,)  and  from 
the  mouth  of  York  to  the  mouth  of  Piankatank  in 
length,  is  an  almost  periect  level,  elevated  but  a 
few  feet  above  the  tide- waters  which  intersect  the 
country. 

The  "high-lands,"  which,  by  an  abrupt  and  ve- 
ry marked  change,  form  the  land  or  western  boun- 
dary of  the  low-grounds,  are  as  different  as  one 
soil  and  surface  can  well  be  from  another.  The 
distance  of  twenty  vards,  and  often  much  less, 
will  generally  take  tlie  observer  from  low-ground, 
having  all  its  peculiar  marks  and  qualities,  to  high- 
land possessing  none  of  them.  For  the  present, 
ray  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  low-ground 
district. 

The  four  short  rivers  are  merely  creeks,  filled 
with  the  refluent  waters  of  the  Chesapeake. 
They  receive  but  little  spring  or  fresh  water  in 
streams,  and  therefore  they  fiimish  almost  no  al- 
luvial deposite,  to  have  formed,  or  aided  in  forming, 
the  low-grounds.  But  though  not  indebted  to 
the  usual  mode  or  source  of  alluvion,  this  great 
and  valuable  body  of  land  is  not  the  less  certainly 
formed  by  deposites  of  the  water.  But  it  must 
have  been  an  oceanic,  and  not  a  river  deposite;  and 
I  entertain  no  doubt,  but  that  the  land  once  was 
the  bottom  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  afterwards 
up-heaved  by  some  ancient  convulsion  of  nature, 
as,  more  recently,  other  regions  have  been  known 
to  be,  so  as  to  be  raised  above  the  waters  which 
once  covered  it,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  singular 
formation,  and  great  fertility  and  value. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  mode  of  describing  soils, 
I  shall  begin  with  these  at  the  bottom,  or  at  least 
as  low  as  the  foundation  is  yet  known.    This  is 
believed  to  be  one  entire  and  continuous  body  of 
what  id  here  and  elsewhere  erroneously  called 
marl ;  ancient  sea-shells,  broken  down,  disinte- 
grated, or  by  their  softness  ready  to  become  po  ; 
which  bed  is  seldom  more  than  six  feet  below  the 
suri'ace,  frequently  not  three,  and  sometimes  near 
enounrh  to  be  cut  into  by  the  plough  ;  and  which 
reaches  lower  than  any  digging  lor  wells  has  yet 
been  carried.     Wells,  however,  generally  reach 
enough  water  within  6  or  8  feet,  sometimes  within 
four;  and  the  deepest  diggings  heard  of  were  in 
one  well  of  sixteen,  and  another  of  twenty  feel ; 
and  of  these,  for  all  but  the  upper  three  or  four 
feet,  the  digging  was  in  these  shells,  or  marl. 
The  earth  on  the  mari  is  always  wet  with  veins 
of  spring-water,  and  generally  it  is   sufficiently 
abundant  to  supply  a  well,  dug  any  where  as  de ej) 
only  as  the  marl,  and  sometimes  befbre.   There 
usually  lies  over  the  marl  a  reddish  yellow  layer 
of  sand,  having  enough  of  clay  to  be  adhesive, 
and  which  varies  in  depth  from  an  inch,  or  less,  to 
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more  thaa  a  foot.  Upon  the  authority  of  a  good 
practical  farmer,  Mr  Simcoe,  who  lately  died,  it 
was  said  that  this  yellow  earth,  as  thrown  out  of 
the  ditchep,  had  been  found  to  be  a  valuable  fer- 
tilizer; and  hence  it  was  supposed  by  some,  to  be 
calcareous.  But  upon  testing  it,  I  tbund  that  it 
was  not  in  the  slightest  (iegree  caJcareous ;  nor  do 
1  believe  it  can  have  any  valuable  efiiect  as  ma- 
nure, unless  it  were  desired  to  furnish  iron,  or 
aand,  to  the  soil.  It  was  probably  mixed  with  the 
marl  Ijdng  immediately  below,  and  which  also  is 
very  oflen  thrown  out  in  digging  ditches  of  not 
more  than  30  inches  depth ;  and  thus  it  might 
have  become  a  manure  by  that  admixture. 

The  low-ground  consists  of  what  is  called  gray 
land,  black  land,  and  a  small  amount  of  a  third 
kind,  called  the  chocolate-colored. 

The  gray  land  is  a  clay  loam,  of  the  color  in- 
dicated by  the  name,  close  in  texture,  and  lying 
on  a  very  intractable  clay  sub-soil,  which,  when 
dug  up  from  ditches,  does  not  lose  its  barrenness 
by  time  and  exposure.  The  gray  land  forms  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  exclusively 
forms  the  points  which  run  down  to  the  rivers, 
made  by  their  very  crooked  courses,  or  between 
their  branches.  Hence,  in  such  places,  this  kind 
is  also  called  <<  point-land.''  These  points  of 
gray  land  are  a  little  the  highest;  and  on  them, 
and  close  to  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  are  most  of 
the  mansion-houses  of  the  proprietors  situated. 
Before  bein^  cleared,  this  land  was  covered  by  a 
growth  of  large  oaks;  and  though  low  and  wet, 
was  not  often  covered  with  water.  The  early 
and  best  product  of  such  soil  was  not  more  than 
20  to  25  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  It  is  a  better 
soil  for  wheat  than  for  com.  Much  of  it  is  now 
reduced  to  a  much  poorer  condition,  by  long-con- 
tinued scourging  tillage.  But  some  has  been 
much  improved  by  manuring,  and  the  better  sys- 
tem of  farming  which  is  now  getting  into  use; 
and  many  farmers  say  that  this  soil,  when  so  im- 
proved, is  more  productive  and  valuable  than  the 
more  celebrated  black  lands. 

The  black  lands  are  interspersed  on  the  surface 
among  the  gray  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  and 
of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  sufHcient  expia- 
tion, except  in  the  supposition  of  the  original  for- 
mation of  both  which  I  shall  offer,  however  wild 
and  ridiculous  such  sj»ecutations  may  be  consider- 
ed. While  the  gray  land  seems  to  be  exposed  at 
the  surface  in  the  form  of  long,  though  low  and 
wide  points,  narrow  streaks  or  ridges,  and  circular 

Erominences,  all  of  which  are  but  very  little 
igher  than  the  adjacent  and  interspersed  bodies  of 
black  land,  the  latter  seems  to  have  such  outlines 
as  ponds  of  water  might  be  supposed  to  have,  if 
bounded,  or  separated,  by  the  gray  land.  And 
such,  I  think,  was  the  former  condition  of  both. 
The  gray  land  formed  the  entire  surface,  with 
such  slight  variations  of  level  as  had  been 
earned  by  the  different  currents  and  eddy  waters, 
when  covered  by  the  Chesapeake.  When  the 
highest  parts  were  raised  above  the  height  of  the 
U&,  fresh  water,  from  the  springs  and  rains,  filled 
the  lower  parts,  rendering  them  shallow  ponds, 
gradually  becoming  changed,  by  the  growth,  de- 
cay and  deposite  of  vegetable  matter,  to  swamps; 
and  which  now  form  the  black  lands,  so  celebrated 
both  for  their  original  and  very  durable  fertility. 
According  to  thesie  views,  the  original  gray  land, 
should  be  the  sub-soil  of  all  the  black  land;  and 


such  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  case,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  present  existing  differences  of  the  two 
sub-soils.  Both  are  stiff,  tenacious,  and  very 
intractable  clays;  difficult  to  penetrate  when  dry, 
and  difficult  to  clear  from  the  diggmg  implement, 
when  wet.  But  while  the  sub-soil  of  the  gray 
land,  when  thrown  up,  remains  barren,  that  of 
the  black  land,  though  cutting  like  putty  or  pitch, 
when  moist,  and  forming  very  hard  clods  when  first 
dry,  moulders  down,  alter  exposure,  even  though 
but  to  summer  weather,  and  becomes  finely  pulve- 
rized, mellow,  and  fertile,  so  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guishable from  the  black  upper  soil.  The  cause  of 
this  difference  of  the  sub-soils,  I  infer  to  be  this. 
All,  as  stated  before,  lie  over  a  continuous  bed  of 
marl;  but,  according  to  the  supposed  formation, 
that  under  the  black  soil  is  of  much  the  least 
thickness.  It  is.  even  now,  penetrated  by  the 
craw -fish,  (or  cray-fish,)  which  sink  their  curious 
wells  and  dwellings  from  the  surface  of  all  the 
black  soil  to  the  marl  below,  and  bring  up  the 
shelly  earth,  to  form  their  buildings  above  the  sur- 
face; and  the  annually  renewed  labors  of  millions 
of  these  little  well-diggers,  continued  for  ages, 
must  have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  ren- 
dering calcareous  the  black  soil,  and  also  its  sub- 
soil, through  which  they  pass.  The  craw-fish 
do  not  bore  in  the  ^ay  lands.  But  a  still  greater 
operation  of  this  kmd  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
growing  trees;  which,  by  their  roots  penetrating 
the  marl  below,  drew  up  lime  continually,  and 
bv  their  subsequent  death  and  decay,  deposited 
all  the  lime,  thus  incorporated  in  their  subuBtaoce, 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

These  geological  speculations  (if  they  may  be 
dignified  l>y  that  name,)  may  appear  to  some  as 
foolish,  and  to  others  as  idle  and  unnecessarily 
brought  forward,  even  if  true.  But  any  plausi- 
ble theory  of  the  formation,  and  cause  of  the  pe- 
culiar features,  of  this  region,  is  not  foreign  or 
useless  to  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the 
soils;  and  this  theory  seems  to  me  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  now  existing  circumstances. 
This  will  be  further  seen  in  the  Tollowing  as  well 
as  the  preceding  parts  of  the  description. 

The  soil  of  the  black  land,  when  moist,  or  just 
turned  up  by  the  plough,  is  as  black  as  any  can 
well  be;  and  even  when  dry.  is  so  much  darker, 
as  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  gray.  It 
is  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable 
matter,  even  when  worn  by  exhausting  cultiva- 
tion for  many  years.  From  its  being  very  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  white  and  red  clover,  meli- 
lot,  and  other  products  of  calcareous  soils,  it  is 
evident  that  much  lime  must  have  been  drawn 
from  the  marl  below,  by  the  trees,  or  otherwise, 
and  fixed  in  the  soil.  And  this  lime  still  remains 
in  the  soil,  though  it  is  not  in  the  state  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime.  The  soil  is  not  generally  calcareous; 
but  is  neutral,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  acid  and 
neutral  soils  presented  in  the  <  Essay  on  Calca- 
reous Manures.'  If  any  of  the  black  soil  has 
calcareous  earth,  exceeding  the  acid,  and  the  vege- 
table matter,  with  which  it  combines,  and  there- 
fore would  show  the  presence  of  some  carbonate 
of  lime,  it  should  be  such  as  had  been  among  the 
richest  originally,  and  the  most  retentive  of  fer- 
tility under  as  long-continued  and  severe  cultiva- 
tion as  any  part  has  borne,  and  to  which  no  ma- 
nure had  ever  been  given.  From  just  such  as 
this,  I  selected  for  trid,  a  specimen,  at  Warner 
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Hall,  the  farm  of  Colin  Clarke,  eeq.  The  speci- 
meo  was  subjected  to  a  very  delicate  and  sure 
test,  which  gave  evidence  ot'  the  presence  of  an 
exceedingly  minute  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
lime;  but  so  small,  that  it  was  impossible  to  mea- 
sure It,  and  certainly  not  equal  to  one  grain  in 
10,000  of  soil.  This  therefore,  substantially,  is  a 
neutral  soil.  The  gray  has  generally  a  sprinkling 
of  sheep-sorrel;  which  proves  sufficiently  that  the 
soil  is  actually,  though  but  slightly,  acki;  and  needs 
calcareous  manure  to  remove  that  noxious  quality, 
as  well  as  for  the  other  advantages,  which  the 
black  soil  might  also  derive,  in  a  less  degree. 

Very  little  of  this  black  land  remains  now  in  its 
natural  state,  in  wood  and  almost  under  water, 
as  all  such  was  formerly.  But  at  Warner  Hall 
there  is  a  large  body  (300  acres)  both  of  black 
and  gray  soil  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  which  I  ex- 
amined carefully,  and  with  peculiar  interest,  as  fur- 
nishing the  best  indications  of  character.  In  this 
oamral  state,  and  at  this  time  (May  12th,)  and 
through  winter  and  spring  generally,  the  uncleared 
black  laijd  is  truly  what  it  is  called,  '^  swamp 
land."  The  soil  is  saturated  and  in  many  places 
covered  by  water,  ti'om  rain,  and  it  is  trouble- 
some to  ride  over  the  miry  surface,  and  impossi- 
ble to  walk,  except  through  soft  mud  and  water. 
The  larger  growth  is  black-gum,  of  great  size, 
white  or  sweet-gum,  ash,  sycamore,  and  other 
trees  seldom  fou^  on  high  and  dry  lands.  The 
papaw  is  very  abundant,  though  generally  of 
small  size.  When  new,  the  black  land  is  of  the 
highest  ^rade  of  fertility;  and  even  under  great 
defects  of  drainage,  produced  50  bushels  of  com 
to  the  acre.  Under  tillage,  the  soil  becomes  as 
finely  pulverized  and  as  light  as  can  be  in  any  case; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  as  well  suited  for  wheat  as 
for  corn.  Afler  many  years  of  scourging  culti- 
vation, and  without  manure,  (for  that  was  rarely 
given  to  any  of  this  soil,)  the  black  lands,  thus 
abused,  can  yet  produce  25  or  30  bushels  of  com 
to  the  acre.  I  saw  on  the  land  of  Major  W.  K. 
Perrin,  on  Ware  river,  a  growth  of  very  fair  red 
ck>ver,  regularly  and  thickly  set,  on  a  field  which 
bad  been  for  the  ten  previous  years  under  the 
two-shiA  rotation  of  corn  and  wheat,  and  proba- 
bly not  rested  from  grain  tillage,  even  one  year, 
in  the  many  that  have  passed  since  the  land  was 
first  cleared. 

The  soil  of  the  black  land,  though  so  light  un- 
der tillage,  is  mostly  a  stiff  and  very  tenacious 
day  loam  when  ploughed  up,  and  while  moist. 
Some  however,  as  on  parts  of  Whitemarsh,  the 
farm  of  John  Tabb,  esq.,  is  found  much  more  san- 
dy. The  soil  is  very  deep,  say  one  to  two  feet; 
aod  it  then  changes  to  the  stiff  but  open  clay  sub- 
soil which  has  been  already  spoken  of.  Still  low- 
er, the  clay  is  blue,  close,  and  very  heavy  when 
dried,  afler  being  worked  into  a  mass  when  wet. 
Still,  like  the  upper  clay,  this  also  cmmbles  fine 
by  exposure,  and  becomes  good  soil. 

The  clay  shores  of  Mobj^ck  bav,  where  leA 
naked  at  low  tide^  seemed  to  my  view  to  be  not 
very  unlike  the  clay  soil  bf  the  gray  land;  and 
the  shallows  in  the  Chesapeake,  stretching  from 
the  lower  end  of  Gloucester,  are  composed  of  na- 
ked and  solid  marl,  such  as  forms  the  lowest  stra- 
tum of  the  low-grounds.  This  probably  lies  un- 
der all  the  adjacent  shoals  of  the  b^,  and  like- 
wise under  the  marshes,  which,  though  covered 
fiequently  by  the  tide,  and  always  as  wet  as 
possible,  are  yet  so  firm  that  I  rode  briskly  and 


easily  across  many  acres  without  any  danger  of 
miring.  In  the  firm  parts  of  these  marshes, 
shores,  and  still  lower  shoals,  is  presented  ano- 
ther body  of  Gloucester  gray  lana,  which  wants 
nothing  but  elevation,  to  oe  the  same  wall  such 
as  is  now  distinguished  b)r  that  nainr  But 
enough  of  uncertaiu  speculation. 

Of  the  "  chocolate  land"  there  is  but  little;  and 
f  saw  none  except  that  which  is  part  of  the  farm 
of  Jefferson  Sinclair,  esq.,  at  the  mouth  of  Ware, 
or  rather  on  Mobjack  bay.  The  marl  there,  un- 
der this  chocolate  land,  is  so  near  the  surface  as  to 
be  generally  within  reach  of  deep  ploughing;  and 
the  common  ditches  of  the  farm  sink  so  deeply 
into  it,  that  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  their 
banks  is  composed  of  a  very  rich  mari.  Thus, 
merely  by  ploughing,  and  by  carting  ofi*  the  ditch 
banks  as  manure,  the  land  is  made  more  and 
more  calcareous ;  and  was  probably  so  to  a  con- 
siderable  degree  before  cultivation,  as  the  rich 
marl  is  at  sb  little  depth  below  the  surface.  This 
mari,  by  its  yellowish  red  color,  seems  to  contain 
much  iron;  and  to  this,  as  well  as  its  cak^reous 
quality,  is  probably  due  the  reddish- brown  color 
of  the  soil,  from  which  its  name  is  taken,  and  also 
its  remarkable  productiveness.  This  kind  is  the 
most  valuable  land  in  Gloucester. 

This  land  was,  not  many  years  ago,  a  shallow 
pond,  covered  with  water-plants  tmd  gall-bushes« 
and  was  celebrated  as  a  place  of  resort  for  wild 
ducks.  This,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
whole  farm,  is  so  low,  that  high  tides  flow  up  into 
all  the  ditches,  or,  at  least,  did  so  flow,  until  a  bank 
was  made  and  flood-gates  erected,  to  exclude  the 
tides.  But  though  Tower  than  any  other  arable 
part  of  the  country,  this  land  was  decidedly  the 
driest,  when  visited.  The  mari  on  which  it  lies 
appears  to  be  an  almost  unmixed  mass  of  finely 
broken  fossil  shells ;  and  this  very  open  stratum, 
though  so  little  above  the  level  of  common  tides, 
and  though  always  wet  within  a  foot  or  two  of  its 
top,  yet  serves,  by  its  openness  above,  as  a  com- 
plete' under-draining  to  the  land. 

Two  specimens  of  tliis  marl  which  I  selected, 
as  apparently  presenting  the  average  richness  in 
calcareous  matter,  when  analyzed,  gave  products 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  (or  pure  calcareous  earth,) 
the  one  of  76  parts  in  the  100,  and  the  other  72. 
The  first  was  of  the  most  usual  appearance,  con- 
sisting of  very  small,  or  broken  and  loose  shells, 
mixed  with  either  the  oxide  (or  rust)  of  iron,  or 
clay  of  that  color.  The  last  specimen  was  in 
parts  tinged  deeply  with  green,  by  a  fine  green 
clay  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The'  chocolate  soil 
lying  above  this  marl  is  every  where  mixed  more 
or  less  with  fine  particles  of  shells,  perceptible  by 
the  eye.  A  specimen  selected  from  ploughed  land, 
and  among  the  best  in  productiveness,  yielded  6 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  This  was  more 
calcareous,  to  the  eye,  than  many  other  parts,  but 
less  so  than  others.  No  mari  had  ever  been  cart- 
ed there.  But  as  very  deep  ploughing  will  al- 
most every  where  bring  up  marl  to  mix  with  this 
soil,  it  is  difficult  to  select  an  average  specimen; 
and  impossible  to  know  whether  the  soil  was  par- 
tially, and  to  what  extent,  so  mixed  by  nature,  or 
by  cultivation.  Mr.  Sinclair  has  made  as  much 
as  14  barrels  of  corn  to  the  acre  on  some  of  this 
land.  It  produces  clover  finely;  and  part  then  had 
on  it  (after  clover-fallow)  the  finest  wheat  which 
I  saw  in  Gloucester. 

Of  other  marls  of  the  county  of  which  I  took 
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epecimena  for. analyzing,  the  following  were  the 
eeveral   proportions  of  carbonate  ofhrae  found. 

White  marl,  li-om  beneath  black  low-ground 
soils,  taken  out  ofa  ditch  2*  feet  deep,  on  Warner 
Hall,  iie  estate  of  Colin  Clarke,  esq.,  contained 
68  per  TCnt.  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Three  specimens  from  the  diggings  on  the 
high  land  of  John  Tabb,  Esq.,  surrounding  the 
court-house — 

No.  1,  yellow  marl  -  -  -  69  percent. 
No.  2,  yellow  -  -  -  -  67  per  cent. 
No.  3,  blue       -        -        -        -        36  per  cent 

Two  specimens  from  the  high-land  pan  of  the 
farm  of  W.  K.  Perrin,  Esq.,  on  Ware  river- 
No.  1,  at  the  bottom  of  the  digging,  47  per  cent. 
No.  2,  from  the  top,  -        -        62  per  cent. 

When  compared  with  marls  of  70  to  80  per 
cent.,  and  even  richer  kinds,  of  which  reports  have 
been  spread  abroad,  it  may  be  that  the  poorer  of 
these  kinds  may  be  thought  too  weak  for  use ;  and 
therefore  the  statement  of  their  degree  of  strength 
may  even  discourage  the  working  them.  There  is  a 
general  and  very  erroneous  fastidiousness  on  this 
subject.  M  an  V  are  anxious  to  marl  if  they  could  be 
sure  that  their  banks  are  rich  enough ;  but  would 
be  reluctant  to  commence,  and  doubtful  of  the  pro- 
fit, with  their  marl,  if  its  strength  were  supposed 
or  proved  to  contain  less  carbonate  of  lime  by  30 
or  40  cent,  than  some  other  kinds.  It  is  undenia- 
ble that  such  differences  are  very  important ;  and 
that  marl  of  80  per  cent  is  worth  per  bushel  twice 
as  much  as  that  of  40,  and  four  times  as  much  as 
that  of  20  per  cent,  other  circumstances  being 
equal.  Nevertheless,  they  who  cannot  use  richer, 
may  be  well  content  with  making  proper  applica- 
tions of  the  poorest  qualities.  Tne  facility  of  ap- 
plying a  very  poor  mari,  may  make  it  cheaper  to 
give  of  it  to  the  land  a  certain  amount  of  calca- 
reous matter,  (the  only  obiect  of  the  application.) 
than  from  a  bed  twice  or  thrice  as  rich.  My  own 
marls  used  during  the  first  years  of  my  practice, 
and  through  the  first  400  acres  covered,  did  not 
average,  throughout  the  work,  more  than  38  per 
cent. ;  and  in  addition,  and  what  is  more  import- 
ant, the  average  difficulties  caused  by  depth  of 
the  over-lying  earth,  the  wetness  of  the  mari,  and 
the  high  hills  and  the  distances  over  which  it  was 
generally  drawn,  were  unusually  great,  and  very 
mr  greater  than  any  required  in  Gloucester;  and 
that,  nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  errors 
and  losses  caused  by  want  of  experience,  and  of  any 

Kractical  guide,  these  labors  were  more  effective,  and 
ave  resulted  in  a  higher  degree  of  continued  im- 
provement, and  more  net  profit  on  the  investment, 
than  is  known  of  any  other  prior  improvements 
elsewhere^  or  of  any  made  since,  by  other  means 
than  marling  or  liming.  I  have  used,  and  in 
great  quantities  and  with  results  entirelv  satisfac- 
tory, a  body  of  marl  which  had  barely  20  per  cent, 
of  calcareous  earth,  and  the  other  remaining  four- 
fiflhs  of  worthless  sand.  These  statements,  and 
the  egotism,  may  be  pardoned  for  the  lesson 
which  they  convey,  to  all  who  hesitate  to  use  marl 
because  it  is  not  richer  than  30  or  even  40  per  cent 
The  highest  point  of  the  ridge  of  high-land  in 
Gloucester,  is  generally  a  loam  of  moderately 
close  texture.  The  slopes  are  more  sandy.  All 
the  hieh-land  that  came  under  my  view,  seemed 
to  be  of  that  defective  natural  constitution  which 
makes  mari  necessary,  and  which  will  return  the 


largest  profits  for  its  application.  I  saw  only  one 
farm  where  it  had  been  applied  generally,  or  to 
great  extent,  as  well  as  to  great  advantage.  This 
was  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Taliaferro's.  But  several  other 
gentlemen,  though  later  beginners,  have  also  done 
much  in  mariing  on  the  high-lands. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  variations  of  level, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  low-ground,  are 
scarcely  distingushable  by  the  eye;  and  not  at  all, 
except  to  close  inspection.     The  view  extends 
without  interruption  for  some  twenty  miles  over  the 
low-ground;  which,  so  far  as  the  eye  would   indi- 
cate, is  one  perfectly  level  and  unbroken  surface. 
Though  almost  every  farm  has  more  or  less  of 
wood-land,  the  proportion  is  small,  to  the  quantity 
of  open  and  arable  land;  and  without  intercepting 
much  of  the  circle  of  vision,  or  range  of  view, 
the  woods  add  greatly  to  the  peculiar  and  striking 
beauties  of  the  landscape.    I  never  had  exhibited 
to  my  sight  more  beautiful  scenery,  than  from  se- 
vera!  difierent  points  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
or  long  ridge  of  high  land,  which  forms  the  land 
boundary,  and  every  where  overiooks  the  low- 
grounds.    Among  these  positions,  are  the  man- 
sion house  on  Whitemarsh,  that  of  Col.  Thomas' 
Smith,  near  Ware  river,  and  Zion  Hill,  a  neat 
little  church  which  overiooks  the  winding  North 
river  and  the  numerous  farms  on  its  borders.  The 
wide  extent  of  fertile  or  apparently  fertile  land, 
seems  perfectly  level,  and  the  surface  unbroken 
except  by  the  waters  of  the  rivers,  which,  seen  in 
various  turns,  and  between  diflferent  bodies  ol' 
wood,  or  other  obstructions  to  the  view,  appear  like 
so  main'  detached  lakes  of  clear  and  placid  water* 
To  a  farmer's  eye,  the  agricultural  beauty  still 
more  heightens  that  of  the  landscape.    The  field# 
are  generally  divided  by  very  neat  fences,  which, 
as  well  as  tne  numerous  ditches,  are  so  placed  as 
to  make  the  dividing  lines  straight,  and  generally 
at  right-angles;  and  thousands  of  acres  of  such 
regulariy-shaped  fields  are  spread  before  the  ob- 
server in  all  the  variety  of  naked  or  newly  plough- 
ed dark  soil,  and  the  different  shades  of  green  of 
the  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  clover,  and  natu- 
ral grasR  on  the  pastures.    The  waters  and  the 
woods  fill  the  remainder  of  the  picture,  which  i» 
further  heigh ened   in  beauty  by  the  numerous' 
mansions  and  other  buildings,  on  neighboring  low- 
ground  farms;  and  to  the  prospect  there  is  no- 
limit,  save  that  fixed  by  the  feebleness  and  im- 
perfection of  the  power  of  seeing.      From  the 
elevated  site  of  the  Whitemarsh  mansion,  these 
general  and  uniform  features  of  the  low-ground 
scenery  are  exhibited  to  great  advantage.    But 
in  addition,    there  is   also  an    unusually   large 
proportion  of  black  soil,  and  of  luxuriant  crops, 
in  the  fore-ground  of  the   landscape ;    and  the 
waters  of  two  of  the  arms  of  the  Mobjack  bay, 
the  Severn  on  the  right  and  the  Ware  on  the  Icfl, 
are  in  full  view,  and  the  waters  of  the  wider  parts 
of  these  bays  are  seen  spread  out  in  the  distance, 
and  over  the  tops  of  the  intervening  trees,  and  the 
whole  so  separated  by  land  and  by  woods,  as  to 
appear  like  many  lakes,  var3rinff  from  very  small 
to  very  large  size.    From  the  same  point  of  view, 
vessels  may  also  be  seen  sailing  on  the  North 
river,  thongh  the  water  is  too  far  distant  to  be  vi- 
sible.   When  seen  soon  after  sunrise,  or  before 
sunset,  and  in  the  position  to  show  the  ruddy 
glow  of  the  sun's  reflected  splendor,  each  of  these 
seeming  lakes  deserves  to  be  compared  to  a 
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'<8beet  of  burnished  ^Id,"  fully  as  much  as  Scott's 
Loch  Katriue.  There  is  another  appearance  of 
the  sun-lieht  on  the  water  which  was  to  me  more 
novel,  and  therefore  still  more  striking.  Between 
8  and  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  riding  along 
the  ridge  of  the  high-land,  I  came  in  siffht  of  the 
distant  and  wide  waters  of  the  Mobjack,  or  per- 
haps ot  the  main  Chesapeake  beyond.  These 
waters,  thus  seen  over  the  tops  of  high  woods,  al- 
ways presented,  to  the  unaccustomed  eve,  the  op- 
tical delusion  of  the  water  appearing  lull  as  high 
as  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees ;  and  in  addhion, 
in  this  case,  the  water  being  directly  beneath  the 
sun's  position,  received  from  it  no  red  or  fiery  re- 
flection, but  the  white  and  dazzling  brilliancy  ot 
snow,  seen  in  bright  sunshine. 

There  are  other  and  great  beauties  of  these  wind- 
ing and  narrow  sea-creeks  or  bays,  which  are  im- 
properly called  rivers,  and  which  misnomer  serves 
to  convey  very  lalse  ideas  of  these  waters.  To 
me,  and  probably  to  most  other  inhabitants  of 
k>wer  Virginia,  there  are  associated  with  a  small 
tide-water  river,  the  ideas  of  head- streams  con- 
tributing irregularly,  but  largely,  to  the  supply  of 
always  muddy  water — muddy  shores,  and  the  mar- 

g'ns  bordered  and  de/brmed  in  many  places  by 
rge  miry  marshes — and  these  visible  characters 
inseparably  connected  with  the  stench  of  decaying 
vegetation,  and  the  certain  production  of  disease. 
But  very  ditferent  are  the  features  of  these  arms 
of  the  Mobjack  bay.  Except  the  Ware,  none  of 
them  receive  but  a  very  small  supply  of  fresh  wa- 
ter from  springs,  streams  or  rains.  They  are  filled 
with  refluent  sea-water,  as  clear  as  crystal,  and 
pure  except  for  saltness.  There  is  very  little  marsh 
on  either,  and  on  North  river,  none ;  which,  by 
giving  clean  and  firm  shores  every  where,  renders 
mat  river  and  its  margins  more  beautiful  than  any 
other.  The  general  level  of  the  low-ground  re- 
gion 18  supposed  to  be  not  more  than  six  feet  above 
the  height  of  common  high  tide — and  generally 
less ;  and  as  there  is  no  sensible  decline  to  the 
water's  edi^e,  the  waters  seem  to  fill  their  broad 
basins  to  the  brims.  The  very  winding  courses 
of  these  waters  present  contmued  changes  of 
prospect,  and  yet  almost  always  that  of  lakes. 
Though  every  one  of  the  numerous  mansions  on 
the  Nortfi  river  farms,  as  on  the  other  rivers,  is 
placed  close  to  the  water's  edge,  still  the  crooked- 
ness of  the  course  serves  to  scatter  them  over  a 
wide  space,  and  prevents  that  uniformity  of  ap- 
pearance that  would  be  expected  from  such  an  ar- 
rangement. The  waters  of  North  river,  especial- 
ly, confined  by  such  bcmks,  are  beautiful ;  whether 
seen  in  calm  repose,  or  enough  affected  by  the 
wind  to  crest  the  sea-green  waves  with  white 
foam,  ft  is,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  a  scene, 
and  a  condition  of  things,  more  like  romance  than 
real  life;  and  to  a  writer  of  romance,  I  would  es- 
pecially recommend  the  North  river  of  Gloucester 
to  furnish  both  scenery  and  subject  matter.  But 
it  is  full  time  to  return  from  this  digression  from 
my  proper  subject 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  uniform  level  of  this 
region  may  appear  too  monotonous,  and  become 
wearisome,  when  the  novelty  is  over;  and  also 
that  this  feature  is  the  more  pleasing  to  me,  from 
another  early  association  of  ideas,  which  is  not  al- 
ways correctly  applied  here.  Very  low  and  level 
land,  wherever  I  have  known  it  before,  is  also 
very  rich  land;  and  this  idea  gives  the  more  of 


agricultural  beauty  to  this  extensive  flat,  because 
the  fertility  of  the  whole,  as  seen  indistinctly  in 
the  distance,  is  raised  by  the  imagination  much 
higher  than  would  be  found  real,  upon  closer  in- 
spection, and  longer  acquaintance. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  describe  the  farm* 
in^  in  general,  or  any  of  the  practices  with  particu- 
larity. For  this,  I  had  neither  sufficient  time,  nor 
opportunity,  stranger  as  1  was  to  every  thing  in 
the  county.  A  very  slight  sketch  is  all  that  will 
be  attempted. 

The  rotation  roost  in  use  on  the  low-grounds,  is 
the  three-shifi;  of  1st,  com,  2d  wheat,  bariey,  or 
oats,  3d,  rest,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  grazing, 
either  on  clover,  or  without.  The  two-shifl  rota- 
tion, which  is  simply  that  of  the  first  two  years  of 
the  other,  and,  of  course,  without  any  rest  from  an 
annual  crop  of^  some  kind  of  grain,  was  formerly 
^nerai,  and  is  even  now  still  pursued  by  many. 
None  but  excellently  constituted  soil  could  have  so 
long  borne  so  scourging  a  course  as  even  the  mild- 
est of  these  two;  especially  as  veiy  little  manure 
was  used,  until  recently,  except  on  a  few  farms. 
Five  years  ago,  clover  was  sown  but  on  a  few 
spots,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent,  though  now  it 
is  on  almost  every  farm,  and  usually  covers  a  large 
part  of  the  field  which  is  third  in  the  course  of 
crops.  In  addition  to  this  late  and  vital  improve- 
ment, I  was  told  by  several  farmers  that  the  whole 
quantity  of  manure  now  used  in  one  year,  is  ten- 
fold greater  than  a  very  few  years  ago;  and  that  a 
strong  and  efi*ective  impulse  has  certainly  been 
given  to  the  general  improvement  of  agriculture 
in  the  whole  coimty.  This  impulse,  in  part,  was 
said  to  have  been  received  from  the  contents  of  the 
Farmers'  Register.  Of  the  correctness  of  this 
supposition  it  was  not  for  me  to  judge;  and  if  other- 
wise, it  would  have  been  too  gratifying,  to  be 
much  questioned,  or  severely  scrutinized. 

Besides  the  manures  furnished  by  the  offal  of 
crops,  passed  through  the  farm-yard,  or  stable,  as 
elsewhere,  the  improving  farmers  of  the  low- 
grounds  have  found  and  have  used,  and  are  yet  in 
the  course  of  using,  great  and  valuable  supplies,  in 
the  ancient  accumulations  of  oyster-shells  and 
rich  earth,  &c.  made  on  all  old  settlements,  either 
by  the  present  inhabitants,  or  the  aborigines.  In 
«ome  few  places,  the  Indian  banks  of  oyster-shells 
still  cover  acres  of  their  former  towns,  and  would 
furnish  much  of  calcareous  as  well  as  of  enriching 
manure.  But  the  more  recent  accumulations  are 
those  mostly  used,  and  these  also  were  large,  as  the 
removal  had  been  long  necrlected.  Of  the  great 
body  of  mari,  lying  under  all  the  low-grounds,  but 
little  has  been  used  as  manure,  and  there  is  too 
little  confidence,  in  general,  in  its  profit  on  the 
low-grounds,  to  induce  the  application.  Some  farm- 
ers, however,  are  zealously  enga^red  in  mariing 
the  low-grounds,  and  already  consider  their  outlay 
well  repaid.  Capt  Tabb,  on  North  river,  is  as  yet 
the  most  extensive  marier  of  low-ground;  and  he 
thinks  that  whoever  has  enough  leaves  or  woods- 
litter,  to  apply  with  or  after  mari,  can  make  his 
farm  as  rich  as  he  may  desire. 

Though  I  would  strongly  urge  the  mariing  of 
aU  the  low-groundf<,  (unless  any  part  be  already 
safikiently  calcareous,)  and  would  expect  great 
profit  therefrom,  considering  the  uncommon  ease 
and  cheapness  with  which  the  manure  could  be 
applied,  still,  1  do  not  expect  from  it  any  thing  like 
such  large  increased  products  to  the  acre,  or  per 
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cent,  on  previous  products,  as  is  found  on  soils  na- 
turally poor,  and  of  much  less  value  than  these. 
But  much  of  this  land  could  be  marled  so  cheap- 
ly, that  an  increased  clear  product  of  only  one 
bushel  of  wheat  (at  present  prices)  or  200  lbs.  of 
cbver-hay,  would  amount  to  near  or  quite  100  per 
cent  of  annual  and  permanent  profit  on  the  in- 
vestment. On  the  gray  lands  (unless  marled  from 
the  black,)  the  expense  would  be  ^eater,  and 
likewise  the  product,  as  these  lands  evidently  need 
marl  to  neutralize  their  acid  quality,  as  well  as  to 
store  up  and  fix  putrescent  matters.  On  the  poor 
high-lands  there  are  many  farmers  using  marl; 
and  what  is  the  more  gratifying,  and  the  stronger 
evidence  of  the  manifest  profitable  returns,  I  was 
told  that  it  is  mostly  among  the  poorer  class  of 
farmers  that  these  improvements  are  to  be  found. 
Marl  is  found  in  almost  every  ravine  cutting 
through  the  hi^land,  and  along  the  whole  Ches- 
apeake side  of  Its  steep  slope.  In  the  black  low* 
grounds,  the  ordinary  ditching,  of  two  and  a  half 
feet  depth,  o(\en  reaches  the  marl,  and  sometimes 
it  forms  the  bottom  of  a  ditch  for  half  a  mile  to- 
gether. If  all  the  ditches  were  deepened,  the 
same  operation  would  serve  to  drain  the  land  bet- 
ter, of  subterraneous  spring  water,  (which  opera- 
tion is  much  needed.)  and  to  furnish  marl,  in  the 
cheapest  manner,  for  all  the  adjacent  ground.  If 
there  were  any  need  to  increase  the  already  great 
facilities  for  water  conveyance,  level  navigable  ca- 
aals,  might  be  extended  from  any  one  river  to  an- 
other, or  all  the  way  from  York  river  to  the  head 
of  North  river,  by  digging  not  more  than  from  6 
to  10  and  very  rarely  perhaps  14  feet,  and  the  low- 
er pait  would  be  in  solid  marl  throughout;  and, 
thus,  if  properly  located,  and  on  a  general  and 
uniform  plan,  the  same  excavations  which  would 
be  profitably  made  for  obtaining  marl  alone,  would 
edso  furnish  deep  drains  for  the  land,  which  would 
be  very  beneficial,  and  also  might  carry  any  desi- 
rable depth  of  tide  water,  and  navigation,  at  the 
same  time.  I  merely  mention  this  as  illustrating 
the  remarkable  natural  facilities  offered  for  these 
operations;  and  not  to  recommend  their  being  thus 
combined.  For  though,  even  on  such  a  combined 
plan,  the  marling  here  could  be  efiected  far  cheap- 
er than  in  most  other  places,  where  that  is  the 
sole  object,  yet  it  may  be  done  here  much  cheap- 
er still,  by  digging  in  the  spots  where  the  marl  is 
nearest  the  surface,  or  nearest  to  the  land  on 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  High  as  the  stratum  of 
marl  lies,  still  it  is  beneath  the  surface  and  level  of 
land  naturally  wet,  and  seldom  sufficiently  drain- 
ed. Of  course  the  marl  is  wet,  and  usually  aft^er 
being  dug  into,  two  or  three  feet,  furnishes  enough 
water  for  permanent  wells.  These  difiiculties  are 
greatly  and  erroneously  magnified  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  those  even  who  desire  to  use  marl,  or 
who  have  tried  digging  at  "  leisure  times,"  (that 
is  in  winter,  or  wet  weather,  unfit  for  cultivating 
the  soil,)  and  always  without  any  proper  plan  for 
keeping  water  from  impeding  the  work.  It  is  al- 
ways important,  for  saving  labor,  and  for  marling 
cheaply,  and  to  any  great  extent,  that  wet  dig- 
gings should  be  drained  as  effectually  as  the  loca- 
tion admits;  and,  every  where,  that  the  marling 
should  be  carried  on  as  a  regular  and  continued 
work,  throughout  the  year,  or  through  all  the  best 
season  of  it.  But  no  where  would  more  advan- 
tage be  gained  by  following  these  two  rules  than 
here;  and  by  the  neglect  of  both,  in  every  case, 


great  obstacles  to  the  work  have  been  created, 
and  suffered  to  operate  most  injuriously.  No 
general  plan  for  excavating  marl  in  such  situations 
can  be  prescribed  in  advance  of  practice,  and 
without  some  experience  of  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  bed;  but  I  may  venture  to  as- 
sert that  the  cost  of  pitting  marl  here  woukl  be  re- 
duced to  half  of  that  of  any  of  the  work  already 
executed,  by  attending  to  the  following  general 
directions.  First — to  sink,  from  the  intended  pits, 
a  ditch,  to  bring  off  the  water,  as  low  as  an  outlet 
can  be  well  obtained;  and  \hat  would  generally 
be  as  low  as  the  tide  water.  Secondly,  to  keep 
the  area  of  excavation  as  well  drained  as  possible. 
And  thirdly,  to  keep  at  work  regularly  throughout 
the  year,  or  to  suspend  operations  only  during  the 
depth  of  winter,  if^  that  season  should  be  attended 
with  much  increased  difikiulty.  Without  thus 
making  it  a  regular  and  continuous  job  of  work, 
1  may  venture  to  foretel  that  no  man  will  do 
much  at  marling  on  the  Gloucester  low-grounds. 
The  most  that  has  yet  been  done,  except  on  a 
very  few  farms,  is  in  carting  ofi*  the  ditch-banks, 
to  level  them,  as  well  as  for  manuring;  and  as 
many  parts  of  these  are  mixed  largely  with  marl, 
the  earth  gives  calcareous,  as  well  as  enriching 
manure.  In  any  such  mixture,  however,  the  share 
of  benefit  due  to  the  marl  alone  cannot  be  exactly 
known;  and  it  is  therefore  seldom  fully  appreciat- 
ed. But,  whether  it  is  owing  to  this  chance- 
made  and  little-valued  admixture  of  marl,  or  other- 
wise, all  persons  are  satisfied  of  the  profit  of 
using,  as  manure,  rich  banks  of  ditches,  scrapings 
around  old  dwellings,  (which  here  are  always  cal- 
careous, with  oyster-shells  as  well  as  ashes);  and 
these  manures  have  been  used  and  are  still  in  the 
course  of  application,  to  great  extent.  Many  of 
these  applk^tions  are,  in  ^ct,  marling,  or  adding 
calcareous  earth  to  the  soil;  though  that,  the 
most  important  action  of  the  manure,  is  never  du- 
ly appreciated,  and  sometimes  perhaps  not  even 
known  by  the  persons  deriving  the  benefit. 

Wheat  is  considered  here  a  more  uncertain  crop 
than  in  general,  and  especially  on  the  black  lands. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  best  cultivators  and  most  suc- 
cessful and  judicious  farmers,  the  deceased  Philip 
Tabb,  pronounced  that  these  black  lands  would 
not  do  for  wheat-culture ;  and  his  opinions  hnd  so 
much  weight,  that  it  was  one  of  the  causes  why 
barley  was  made,  for  a  long  time,  almost  exclu- 
sively the  small-grain  crop  after  com.  All  this  re- 
gion is  colder  in  spring  than  on  the  tide  waters  of 
James  river,  owinjjr  to  the  great  exposure  to  east- 
erly winds,  and  their  prevalence.  I  suspect  a  still 
greater  cause  of  injury  to  the  wheat  is  the  want  of 
draining,  notwithstanding  all  the  labor  and  care 
used  for  that  object;  and  the  land  being  always,  in 
winter  and  spnng,  injured  by  excess  of  water, 
either  on  the  surface,  from  rains,  or  by  sucking  up 
moisture  from  the  veins  of  springs  below,  and 
which  may  be  reached  by  shallow  digging  every 
where.  Both  of  these  evils  are  perfectly  within 
the  farmer's  power  to  remove ;  and  with  their  re- 
moval, I  think  that  much  of  the  supposed  unfit- 
ness of  the  black  lands  for  wheat  will  disappear. 

Next  to  corn,  bariey  had  here  long  been  the 
most  important  market  crop;  and  I  nave  never 
heard  of  its  being  successfully  raised  elsewhere  in 
Virginia,  or  even  a  single  trial  succeeding  well 
enough  to  induce  repetition,  except  on  the  similar 
black  lauds  of  Back  river,  where  also  it  has  been 
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an  important  culture.  Hence  I  infer  that  a  soil  of 
peculiar  and  uncommon  constitution  is  neceesaiy 
for  barley,  and  that  the  peculiar  quality  required  is 
a  proportion  of  lime  very  unusual  in  the  natural 
soils  of  Virginia. 

But,  some  years  ago,  barley  also  became  here  a 
very  precarious  crop.  The  most  promising  crops 
were  sometimes  speedily  and  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed by  myriads  of  caterpillars ;  and,  in  one 
season,  by  some  other  unexplained  fatality,  all  the 
fields  of  barley  failed.  These  disasters  caused  the 
sowing  of  this  grain  to  be  greatly  reduced ;  and, 
Ihou^li  since  increasing,  the  culture  in  general  still 
remains  but  small.  Another  objection  to  this  crop 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  market,  and  the  great 
fluctuations  of  price.  Barley  is  used  in  this  coun- 
try only  for  making  matt  liquors,  and  the  demand 
is  therefore  necessarily  small. 

Com  is  the  great  crop  of  Gloucester,  and  is 
always  a  sure  product.  To  favor  the  cultivation 
of  com,  it  would  appear,  their  mode  of  till- 
age is  especially  directed,  and  to  great  loss 
and  inconvenience  in  the  other  crops  of  broad- 
cast ^rain  and  clover.  The  fields  are  universally 
kept  in  narrow  beds,  laid  off  generally  precisely 
five  feet  in  width,  but  sometimes  an  inch  or  two 
wider,  and  sometimes  as  little  as  four  feet  ten 
inches.  The  general  width,  however,  is  five  (eet. 
Ooe  object  of  these  narrow  beds  is  to  save  labor  in 
tillage ;  as  lour  furrows,  thrown  by  a  two-horse 

Slough,  serve  to  reverse  these  beds,  by  lapping  the 
ret  two  slices  and  covering  over  eighteen  inches 
width,  unbroken,  in  the  old  alley,  or  water-furrow ; 
and  four  other  furrows,  with  a  one-horse  plough, 
when  the  com  is  well  advanced  in  growth,  will 
sweep  out  and  cover  the  whole  interval  between 
the  rows,  throwing  the  sKce  towards,  and  up  to  the 
plants.  But  even  if  labor  is  saved  in  corn-tilla^, 
(of  which  I  am  not  convinced,)  it  is  greatly  m- 
creased  by  having  suclfi  narrow  beds  for  oroad-cast 
crops  of  grain  or  grass.  The  sowing,  and  getting 
in  the  seed,  must  be  much  more  troublesome,  al- 
ways imperfect  compared  to  flat  tillage,  and  the 
reaping  or  mowing  as  objectionable  in  both  these 
respects.  But  so  much  do  habit  and  long  usage 
lessen  our  estimate  of  difficulties  and  losses,  that 
none  of  the  farmers  with  whom  f  talked  thought 
these  objections  to  narrow  beds  of  much  import- 
ance. My  objections,  however,  are  not  wholly 
theoretical,  but  sufficiently  confirmed  also  by  the 
practice  of  several  years,  and  on  entire  fields  of  a 
large  ^rm. 

But  the  most  important  object  designed  to  be 
gained  by  this  plan  of  narroyir  beds,  is  the  better 
drainage  of  a  fiat  surface;  and  it  is  an  opinion  here 
universally  established,  that  by  wide  beds  that  ob- 
ject could  not  be  so  well  attained.  To  prove  this, 
the  fact  is  adduced,  that  many  persons  tried 
throwing  two  beds  into  one  (of  10  feet)  when  sow- 
ing wheat  ;  and  that  the  plan  was  found  bad  for 
drainage,  by  there  remainmg  a  sink  in  the  middle 
of  the  new  bed;  and  bad  for  the  subsequent 
tillage  of  com,  when  these  wide  beds  were  to 
be  brought  back  to  narrow  ones.  1  admit  fully 
these  obiections  to  this  particular  departure  from 
the  general  plan,  which  is  far  from  such  as  I  would 
approve ;  but  nevertheless  hold  to  my  objections 
to  narrow  bed  culture,  not  only  for  the  tillage  con- 
sidered alone,  but  as  a  means  for  surfkce-d raining. 
As  I  consider  the  plan  which  I  would  propose  to 
subetitute  as  an  important  improvement,  and  of 
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which  I  have  practically  and  satisfectorily  proved 
the  value  on  my  own  lands,  and  as  it  seems  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  the  Gloucester  low-grounds,  I  will 
state  my  views  at  length,  and  presume — ignorant 
and  inexperienced  as  f  am  as  to  these  lands — to 
offer  advice  as  to  their  management,  to  those  who 
have  been  long  and  well  acquainted  with  them. 
Of  course,  such  opinions  and  such  advk;e  will  be 
considered  of  very  little  value,  and  deserving  of  but 
little  notice. 

Compared  to  the  proper  drainage  of  the  surface, 
the  mode  of  tillage  is  of  but  minor  importance.  So 
much  more  of  the  facility  of  cultivation  and  of  the 
amount  of  product,  would  depend  upon  the  drain- 
age than  upon  any  other  part  of  the  management, 
that  I  dismiss  any  objections  to  narrow  beds  on  the 
score  of  waste  of  labor,  or  waste  of  product ;  and 
shall  consider  the  shape  given  to  the  surface  solely 
in  connexion  with  its  most  important  object,  the 
relieving  the  surfhce  of  superfluous  moisture. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  surface  of 
the^e  low-grounds  receives  no  rain-water  except 
that  which  tails  directly  on  them ;  and  that  all  of 
that  must  be  either  absorbed  by  the  deep  soil,  or 
the  surplus  part  slowly  conveyed  to  the  ditches,  by 
water- furrows  and  shallow  cross-drains.  No  wa- 
ter can  otherwise  run  off,  because  the  surface  hsis 
no  descent ;  and  none  can  sink,  as  on  higher  and 
more  sandy  and  open  soils,  because  the  sub-soil  is 
a  compact' and  tough  clay,  impervious  to  water. 
Of  course,  the  object  of  the  cultivator  should  be  so 
to  slope  the  surface  as  in  the  best  manner  to  effect 
and  to  hasten  the  departure  of  all  the  excess  of 
rain-water,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  soil.  This  is 
said,  by  the  Gloucester  farmers,  to  be  done  by 
narrow  beds;  and  I  maintain  that  it  would  be 
much  more  effectually  and  cheaply  done  by  very 
wide  beds,  if  properly  made  and  preserved. 

In  theory  the  narrow  beds  promise  well ;  and  I 
have  noticed  that  their  advocates  always  refer  tb 
them  in  a  state  of  perfection,  which  is  rarely  found 
in  practice ;  and  which,  if  greatly  departed  from, 
seems  to  defeat  their  object.  If  the  narrow  beds 
are  separated  by  open,  clean  water-furrows,  (called 
alleys  in  Gloucester,)  well  graduated,  and  having 
unbroken,  and  therefore  not  vei7  absorbent,  bot- 
toms, over  which  the  water  will  pass  to  cross- 
drains  and  to  ditches  in  the  lower  places — then 
there  is  in  fhct  a  small  but  open  and  effective  ditch 
in  every  distance  of  five  feet.  But  this  perfect  con- 
dition is  seldom  attained;  and  even  if  attained,  by 
great  care  and  pains,  is  lost,  or  greatly  impaired, 
by  every  ploughing,  or  other  tillage  operation, 
when  the  fTeld  is  in  corn;  and  even  by  the  growth 
of  plants,  (when  they  can  be  made  to  grow  in  the 
alleys),  when  under  a  broad-cast  crop.  When 
under  a  tillasre  crop,  and  the  water-furrow  is 
choked  by  ploughing  or  harrowing  the  beds,  of 
course  they  will  be  cleaned  out  soon  af^er.  But  if 
a  h^avy  rain  falls  before  thai  operation,  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  is  as  little  fitted  to  discharge  su- 
perfluous water,  as  if  no  beds  or  alleys  had  been 
made.  Indeed,  in  such  cases,  or  when  the  beddding 
is  badly  executed,  the  water-fiirrows  are  no  better 
than  indentations  which  serve,  not  to  discharge, 
but  to  receive  and  retain  the  excess  of  water. 

But  it  is  3nelding  too  much  to  suppose  any 
thing  like  the  perfection  of  execution,  at  any  time, 
described  above,  even  when  most  perfect.  Such 
a  state  is  obviously  impossible.  In  what  is  con- 
sidered land  well  bedded  and  water-furrowed,  the 
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bottom  of  every  furrow  is  but  a  succession  of  long 
shallow  depressions,  separated  by  slight  bars  of 
ground,  more  elevated  naturally,  or  left  so  by  more 
shallow  cutting  of  the  plough  in  such  spots.  Of 
course,  all  these  depressions,  when  filled  by  rain, 
are  so  many  little  ponds;  and  even  if  not  more 
than  an  inch  deep,  the  water  must  stand  in  every 
one  until  evaporated,  or  slowly  sucked  up  by  the 
already  over-gorged  soil.  As  the  soil  of  the 
black  land  is  generally  too  deep  to  be  cut  through 
by  the  ploughing,  and  is  moreover  very  £d)sorbent, 
the  disappearance  of  this  water  there  must  be 
more  generally  caused  by  absorption  than  by 
evaporation.  The  slight  and  numerotis  inequali- 
ties of  depth,  referred  to,  are  such  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  leaving  on  the  most  level  land,  in 
ploughing,  and  of  which  the  depressions  are  too 
small  ana  too  numerous  to  be  cut  through  and  re- 
lieved by  cross-drains,  or  grips,  as  they  are  called 
elsewhere.  These  cross-drains  are  now  always 
inade,  and  serve  well,  wherever  there  is  any  con- 
siderable natural  depression  (say  even  as  little  as 
4  inches)  stretching  across  the  direction  of  the 
beds.  But  serviceable  and  well  constructed  as 
these  may  be,  the  number  necessary  to  be  made, 
and  their  being  filled,  and  requiring  opening,  at 
every  tillage  process,  are  also  serious  difficulties. 
And  when  these  cross-drains  are  caught,  not  pro- 
periy  opened,  by  heavy  rain,  the  evil  is  so  much 
the  greater  than  in  the  case  of  alleys,  be^^ause  one 
of  these  grips  is  designed  to  receive,  and  dis- 
charge into  ditches,  the  water  from  hundreds  of 
beds.  The  grips  are,  and  for  convenience  ought 
to  be,  but  very  little  lower  than  the  bottoms  of  the 
water-furrows;  and  therefore  both  are  necessarily 
bottomed  on  the  absorbent  soil  of  the  black  land. 

When  there  is  more  careless  and  slovenly 
ploughing,  and  surface-draining,  all  these  objec- 
tious  are  still  greater.  The  beds  under  wheat 
have  frequennly  an  average  though  unequal  width 
of  a  foot  or  more  in  the  wafer-fbrrow,  on  which 
the  plants  have  been  entirely  killed  by  standing 
waterj  the  less,  though  still  highly  injurious,  ef- 
fects of  which  must  have  extended  higher  upon 
•uch  narrow  and  necessarily  low  beds.  On  some 
land,  the  wheat  plants  stood  throughout  the  fur- 
rows, and  this  was  made  a  claim  of  merit  in  the 
system,  and  in  the  execution.  But  if  the  plants  of 
wheat  live  in  so  low  a  place,  through  winter, 
as  on  the  bottoms  of  the  water-furrowp,  1  infer 
either  that  the  planis,  though  living,  cannot  be 
healthy  and  productive;  or  if  productive,  that  the 
soil  was,  in  fact,  so  dry  as  not  to  need  a  drain  eve- 
ry five  feet  to  keep  it  well  drained.  Upon  the 
best  executed  bedding,  surely  the  bottoms  of  the 
water-furrows  must  be  more  exposed  to  wet  than 
would  be  the  whole  surface,  if  there  were  no 
water-fbrrows. 

But,  even  on  the  plan  of  narrow  beds,  I  do  not 
consider  it  better  that  the  whole  alley  should  bear 
plants.  I  would  prefer  the  entire  absence  of  them 
on  a  narrow,  but  clean  furrow,  bs  best  for  both 
drainage  and  for  immediate  product. 

Now  for  the  proposed  substitute. 

Supposing  the  land  to  be  already  laid  off  accu- 
rately m  five-feet  beds,  five  of  these  should  be 
thrown  together,  by  a  deep  ploughing,  so  as  to 
form  beds  of  twenty-five  feet.  It  should  be  done 
by  beginning  at,  and  lapping  two  furrow-slices  on 
the  crown  of  the  middle  bed  of  the  five,  and  then 
conUnuiDg  to  plough  "  in-and-in"  until  the  plough 


at  some  place  touches  the  water-furrow  in  which 
the  new  one  is  to  be  leA.  Then  the  plough 
should  stop,  at  the  end  of  that  furrow,  and  begin 
upon  the  intended  crown  of  the  next  wide  Sm^, 
and  continue  it  in  like  manner  until  the  line  for  a 
new  water-furrow  is  again  touched  somewhere. 
The  narrow  strip  lefl  between  the  two  new  beds 
should  then  be  ploughed  deeply,  "  out-and-out," 
throwing  the  slices  alternately  to  each  bed,  and 
closing  with  a  furrow  which  will  be  easily  sunk 
full  six  inches  lower  than  the  old  alley  in  the  same 
place.  Still  the  new  bed  would  be  badly  shaped, 
owing  to  the  four  closed  old  water-furrows  not  be-' 
ing  enough  filled;  and  moreover  it  would  be  gene- 
rally too  low,  compared  to  its  width.  Hence  a 
second  ploughing  would  be  necessary  immediate- 
ly, or  before  any  heavy  rain.  The  first  furrows 
of  this  should  be  run  as  before,  except  that  instead 
of  meeting  on  the  crowns  of  the  beds,  (where 
there  would  be  already  a  list  suflkiently  high,)  a 
width  of  about  two  feet  on  the  crowns  might  be 
omitted,  and  the  first  slices  thrown  no  closer  than 
to  the  edges  of  that  strip.  When  the  plough 
again  reaches  the  water-rurrow,  it  will  have,  by 
\he  gathering  of  so  wide  a  bed,  more  room  than 
before,  to  Einlc  the  new  water-furrow,  deeper,  and 
also  to  clean  it  out  well.  These  two  ploughings, 
if  well  executed,  and  followed  by  a  harrowing, 
would  leave  the  surface  of  the  bed  tolerably  well 
graduated,  and  gently  sloping  from  the  crown  to 
shoulder;  and  the  water-furrows  at  least  9  inches 
deeper  than  the  old  ones;  and  not  only  deeper,  but 
generally  sunk  into  the  clay  sub-soil,  so  as  to  con- 
vey the  water  off  through  a  close  and  impervious 
pipe,  as  it  may  be  called,  instead  of  over  open  and 
loose  absorbent  soil.  The  mero  consideration  of 
the  difference  between  the  wide  and  the  narrow 
beds,  and  the  ^ve  small  and  shallow  draining  fur* 
rows  of  the  former,  and  the  broad  and  deep  one  of 
the  latter,  would  show  that  the  latter  is  better  for 
drainage.  Every  such  water-furrow  is,  in  fact,  a 
ditch,  and  a  capacious  and  excellent  one;  but 
which  is  made  and  kept  open  by  the  plough,  and 
furnishes  no  impediment  to  the  crossing  of  ani- 
mals, or  of  half-loaded  carts.  The  fully  loaded 
should  be  drawn  along  the  bed,  and  would  have 
a  far  better  road  than  on  narrow  beds. 

Grips  or  cross-drains  would  still  be  needed,  but 
not  in  half  the  present  number;  because  the  now 
deeper  water-furrows  would  keep  any  shallow 
standing  Water  fully  nine  inches  lower  than  for- 
meriy,  and  therefore  less,  if  at  all  hurtful.  But 
wherever  necessary  to  be  made,  the  grips  should 
now  be  increased  in  depth,  of  course,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  new  water-furrows,  from  which  they 
are  to  draw  the  excess  of  water. 

The  wide  beds  are  never  to  be  reversed  entire- 
ly ;  that  is,  the  water-furrow  must  always  be  kept 
in  the  same  place,  and  made  as  deep,  and  as 
clean,  as  ploughing  can  effect.  For  one  or  two 
crops,  or  pioughings,  af)er  the  first,  it  may  be  best 
to  throw  the  slices  still  towards  the  crown  of  the 
bed,  so  as  to  raise  it  higher.  But  if  so  continued, 
the  bed  would  soon  become  too  high,  and  the  top 
either  too  round,  or  angular.  This  is  easy  to  pre- 
vent. If  it  is  desired  to  depress  the  crown  of  the 
bed,  but  yet  to  raise  the  sides  midway  between 
the  crowns  and  water-furrows,  let  the  middle  and 
higher  strips  of  the  bed  be  ploughed  <<  out-and- 
out,''  like  a  "  land  "  in  common  flush  ploughing, 
and  without  caring  to  preserve  any  precise,  outlines. 
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When  the  middles  of  two  beds  are  thus  ploughed 
down,  or  reversed,  then  the  portion  between  them 
will  be  also  broken  up,  throwing  the  slices  "  out- 
Bnd-out "  and  of  course  up  the  sides  of  the  bed, 
tintil  closing  with  the  last  furrow  accurately  in  the 
water-furrow.  If  the  whole  surface  of  tne  bed 
should  have  been  so  raised  by  previous  ploughing, 
as  to  require  being  flattened,  then  the  nrat  two  or 
three  furrows  should  be  run  In  the  water-furrow, 
so  as  merely  to  deepen  and  clean  it,  throwing  the 
slices  neatly  up  to  the  shoulder,  or  edge  of  the 
bed.  This  t)eing  done  In  two  adjacent  water-fur- 
rows, the  intermediate  space  should  be  cloven,  or 
reversed;  that  is,  ploughed  downward.  In  this 
case  the  lists,  or  meeting  slices,  will  be  at  the 
shoulders  of  the  beds,  and  the  operation  leaves 
the  beds  in  beautiful  form,  and  good  order.  In 
any  mode  of  cleaving  down  the  bed,  the  closing 
and  deepest  furrow  is  always  on  the  crown.  Which 
being  before  the  highest,  prevents  thefe  being 
made  too  much  depression.  Adet  running  the 
harrow  over,  the  mark  of  that  Airrow  will  scarce- 
ly be  visible. 

The  corn-rows  on  thsse  wide  beds,  afe  easily 
and  accurately  laid  off.  The  ploughman  will  first 
run  a  furrow,  as  near  as  his  eye  will  fix,  at  3  feet 
from  the  middle  of  the  water- furrow;  and  then  an- 
other, in  the  same  manner,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bed.  The  intervening  space  he  then  splits,  by  a 
row  on  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  then  again  splits 
the  two  side  spaces.  This  will  give  6  corn-rows  on 
each  bed,  with  equal  intervals,  except  the  water- 
furrow  interval  being  about  a  foot  wider  than  the 
others.  This  will  be  ploughed  open  by  mould- 
board  ploughs,  and  thus  left  deep  and  clean,  at  the 
last  working;  but  this  at  other  times,  and  the  bed 
intervals  always,  may  be  tilled  merely  by  cultiva- 
tors, or  any  similarly  operating  implements,  and 
with  as  little  labor  a^  on  land  tended  entirely  le- 
vel. When  small  grain  is  sown,  the  seedsman 
takes  a  bed  at  two  casts,  and  throws  from  the  wa- 
ter-furrow always,  unless  he  sows  twice  over  the 
same  ground.  Thus,  though  two  feet  width  in 
the  middle  of  the  water-furrow  may  be  considered 
as  given  up,  and  lost  to  tillage,  and  direct  product, 
still  there  is  much  saving  of  labor,  of  seed,  and 
of  crop,  wasted  before  in  five  times  as  many  wa- 
ter-furrows. 

This  plan  I  substituted  for  narrow  beds,  and  to 
fiiy  entire  satisfaction,  on  low-grounds  entirely 
different  from,  and  far  less  suitable,  than  those  of 
Gloucester.  The  greater  and  peculiar  fitness 
of  the  latter  is  found  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  absence  of  all  flooding,  and  surface  spring- 
water,  the  great  depth  of  soil,  and  the  impervious 
texture  of  the  sub-soil. 

The  plan  of  narrow  beds  being  here  universal, 
and  also  the  opinion  that  such  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  land  as  much  as  {>ossible  free 
of  water,  the  fields  furnished  no  subjects  for  com- 
parison; except  between  land  on  which  the  opera- 
tion was  executed  either  well,  or  very  imperfectly. 
In  the  latter  case,  as  before  observed,  the  water- 
furrows  are  made  receptacles  and  retainers  of  wa- 
ter, instead  of  dischargers ;  and  the  land  is  as 
much  affected  and  injured  by  water,  though  not  so 
regularhr,  as  if  it  had  been  ploughed  flush,  and  de- 
signed for  flat  culture.  But  even  where  the  beds 
had  been  well  shaped,  and  the  water-furrows  as 
well  opened  into  cross-grips  as  can  be  hoped  for  in 
extended  culture,  wherever  the  sub-soil  was  reten- 


tive, and  no  plainly  visible  descent  in  the  direction 
of  the  beds,  and  whether  on  land  in  wheat,  or  in 
corn,  there  were  numerous  evidences  to  the  eye 
that  the  land  had  suffered  by  the  water  in  the  wa- 
ter-furrowd  of  alleysi  It  cannot  be  otherwise  on 
such  level  land,  and  under  the  generally  existing 
circumstances.  On  such  land,  and  so  shaped  by 
ploughing,  the  water-furrows,  which  receive  so 
much  water,  must  necessarily  be  too  wet  through 
winter^  and  until  late  in  the  spring.  But  these 
excessively  wet  streaks,  each  say  a  foot  wide,  are 
not  more  than  nine  inches  below  the  perpendicu- 
lar height  of  the  crowns  of  the  beds,  and  only 
two  feet  distant  from  them,  and  generally  in  the 
same  absorbent  soil,  tinder  these  circumstan- 
ces, It  is  obvious,  that  if  any  Water  be  in  the  wa- 
ter^furrows,  and  whether  standing,  or  flowing 
off  very  slowly,  the  absorbent  hi^er  soil  of  the 
beds  must  be  sucking  up  the  moisture  like  a 
snontre,  and  must  be  thereby^  injuriously  aflected. 
While  such  a  contest  is  going  on,  in  the  spring, 
between  the  water  in  the  water-furrows,  and  the 
drying  sun  and  air,  much  of  the  land  prepared 
for  coi^  has  a  superficially  dry  streak,  varying 
from  one  to  three  feet  in  width  on  the  middle  of 
each  bed,  and  which  may  be  perhaps  mellow  and 
in  fine  order;  while  the  sides  of  every  bed,  as 
well  as  the  water-furrows,  are  still  too  wet  to 
plough,  of  for  any  operation  of  seeding  or  tillage. 
Of  course  nothing  can  be  done  on  such  narrow 
streaks,  until  all  the  space  is  dry  enough.  A  si- 
milar effect  in  unequal  drying  is  /bund  also  on  the 
wide  beds.  But  there,  instead  of  impeding,  it 
forwards  the  opportunities  for  preparation  and  till- 
age. In  winter,  or  early  spring,  the  middle  of 
the  bed,  to  the  width  of  from  eight  to  twenty  feet, 
may  be  abundantly  dry  for  ploughing,  wlule  the 
lower  parts  are  still  much  too  wet;  and  the  water, 
perhaps,  standing  in  every  water-fbrrrow.  On 
these  middles,  the  ploughing  may  go  on  with 
nearly  as  much  convenience  as  in  the  ploughing 
of  alternate  lands  on  a  flat  surface;  and  thus  half 
the  field,  or  more,  may  be  ploughed  well,  before 
returning  to  take  the  lower  parts  as  they  become 
dry.  On  this  plan,  it  is  essential  that  the  water- 
furrows  be  kept  clean,  deep,  and  always  in  their 
original  positions;  but  so  this  is  done,  the  remain- 
der of  the  bed  may  be  ploughed  flush,  and  in 
any  manner  that  such  and  other  circumstances 
may  render  most  convenient  or  desirable.  The 
extreme  outlets  of  the  water-furrows  into  ditches, 
being  few  in  number  (compared  to  narrow  bed- 
ding,) and  never  chanered,  may  be  deeply  and  neat- 
ly shaped  by  the  spade;  ana  will  seldom  need  to 
be  repaired;  and  therefore  are  always  ready  to 
operate.  The  reversing  of  narrow  beds  destroys 
the  old  outlets,  and  requires  immediately  a  very 
troublesome  operation  in  opening  new  ones  by 
hand,  which  is  to  be  repeated  every  time  the  field  is 
broken  up;  and  until  the  new  outlets  are  so  made, 
the  new  ploughing  has  served  to  make  the  sur- 
face basin-shaped,  and  suited  to  retain,  instead  of 
venting,^ all  the  surplus  water  that  may  fall  on  it. 
The  system  of  draining  in  the  low-grounds  of 
Gloucester  is  entirely  of  the  surface,  and  almost 
entirely  to  guard  against  rain-water.  Every  acre 
needs  surface-draining,  and  is,  for  that  purpose, 
thrown  into  beds  and  water-furrows,  ana  when- 
ever necessary,  with  shallow  cross-grips,  and 
deeper  ditches  for  continually  flowing,  though  very 
feebly  supplied  streams.  But  no  inondatiDg  streams 
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afiect  the  land,  and  no  superficial  eprings  have  to 
be  intercepted,  except  along  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
at  the  junction  of  the  high  and  low  land,  fieing 
so  much  secured  from  both  these  causes  of  wet- 
ness, which  are  such  great  evils  elsewhere,  the 
farmers  here,  who  do  not  border  on  the  high- 
lands, have  directed  their  operations  exclusively  to 
draining  the  surface,  and  s^m  to  consider  nothing 
else  as  wanting.  My  objections  to  their  plan 
have  been  urg^  at  length,  in  the  foregoing  re- 
marks on  bedding.  But  even  if  their  plan  of 
surface-draining  were  perfect,  and  though  the  land 
is  in  a  ^at  degree  secured  from  subterraneous 
and  sprmg  water,  still  I  think  that  the  land  would 
be  much  oenefited  by  deeper  ditching.  Though 
there  is  scarcely  a  spring  which  rises  to,  and  flows 
off  at  the  surface,  still,  as  before  stated,  wells 
every  where  reach  veins  of  springs  at  only  a  few 
feet  below  the  surface ;  the  depths  of  which 
vary  from  2J  feet  on  the  shallowest  black,  to  6, 
or  at  most  8  feet,  on  the  deepest  gray  land.  As 
the  water,  and  a  continued  supply,  may  thus  be 
found  in  every  spot,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is 
under  the  whole  of  the  land.  If  the  whole  of  the 
few  feet  of  the  eanh,  lying  above  the  marl  and 
the  springs,  were  of  an  absorbent  and  pervious 
texture,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  under- 
ground spring  water,  having  no  low  and  sufficient 
outlets,  would  be  continually  rising  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  would  afiect  the  surface 
injuriously.  This  rising  of  the  water  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  generally  prevented  here  by  the 
almost  universal  substratum  of  close  and  tena- 
cious clay,  which  serves  as  a  shield  against  the 
subterraneous  water.  But.  still,  the  absorption 
must  be  injurious,  wherever  the  sub-soil  is  at  all 
open,  in  fissures,  or  otherwise;  and  this  I  infer 
must  be  the  case  to  some  extent  under  most  of 
the  black  soil.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  if  the 
ditches,  which  are  now  seldom  more  than  2^  feet 
deep,  were  sunk  considerably  deeper,  th^y  would 
cut  mto,  and  discharge  at  the  lower  level,  much 
spring  water,  which  now,  though  never  visible, 
and  its  operation  not  even  suspected,  is  slowly  but 
continually  rising  into  and  injuring  the  land,  and 
still  more  the  crops.  These  remarks  apply  to 
ditches  on  all  the  low-grounds.  But  besides, 
along  the  base  of  the  hill  where  ditches  are 
now  always  kept  to  cut  off  the  little  spring  water 
that  is  visible,  it  is  likely  that  deeper  ditches  would 
serve  to  cut  off  a  much  greater  quantity,  which 
now  flows  in  a  level  so  low  as  not  to  be  visible,  or 
even  suspected.  Experiment  could  easily  settle 
these  questionable  points. 

Mv  examination  of  the  Gloucester  lands,  and  a 
sraall  part  of  Matthews,  was  commenced  on  my 
arrival  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  ended  five  days 
aflerwards.  Even  this  short  time,  which  at  best 
permitted  but  a  superficial  view,  was  made  short- 
er, (in  more  senses  than  one,)  by  the  urgent 
claims  made  on  my  time  by  the  hospitable  atten- 
tions of  gentlemen  to  whom  before  I  was  person- 
ally unknown,  and  whose  kind  invitations  and  at- 
tentions  there  was  no  resisting.  The  hospitality 
of  Gloucester  has  long  been  celebrated;  and,  as 
generally  in  former  times  through  lower  Virginia, 
18  carried  to  an  injurious  and  olameable  extent; 
which  however  is  now  a  fault  in  but  few  other  places, 
because  t>oth  the  land  and  the  owners  are  now 
too  much  impoverished  to  continue  the  exeroise  of 
old  Virginian  hospitality.    That  Glouceatcr  k  yet 


able  to  do  so,  and  that  so  many  of  the  land-hold- 
ers are  still  rich,  or  in  easy  circumstances,  is  only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  general  fertility  of  the 
land  which  they  have  to  cultivate.  But  though, 
to  a  visiter  and  stranger,  there  is  every  thing  to  be 
gratified  with,  in  the  refined  manners  and  social 
habits  which  prevail  here,  and  though  I  had  espe- 
cial reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  kindest  and  most 
flattering  attentions,  still  these  were  so  many  im- 
pediments to  my  progress  through  the  county,  and 
still  greater  to  my  leaving  it.  The  Gloucester 
people  welcome  the  coming,  and  feast  the  stay- 
ing, but  do  not  "  speed  the  parting  guest."  Being 
fore-warned  of  these  kindly-meant  rei^traints,  1 
tried  ai  first  to  beg  off  from  dinner  parties  and 
visits  upon  appointment :  but  with  so  little  effect, 
that  I  soon  found  it  necessary  to  cease  opposition, 
and  was  scarcely  a  free  agent  during  my  stay  in 
the  county.  But  in  other  respects,  every  aid  was 
given  to  my  movements  and  observations,  when 
permitted  to  be  so  engaged;  and  I  was  carried 
either  through,  or  close  by  and  in  full  view  of^ 
neariy  all  the  farms  from  Severn  to  North  river. 

The  only  part  of  the  low-ground  district  which  I 
did  not  see,  was  the  part  called  Guinea,  near  the 
lower  part  of  York  river.  This  is  very  low  land; 
and  in  that  respect  very  like  that  of  Matthews.  It 
is  settled  exclusively  by  a  number  of  poor  people, 
who  live  more  by  fishing  than  by  tillage.  The 
land,  though  rich,  and  firm,  is  so  low  as  to  be  co- 
vered by  the  highest  gust-tides,  and  therefore  is 
the  less  safe,  and  productive.  I  saw  such  very 
low  lands,  which  had  sometimes  been  swept  over, 
and  the  growing  crops  destroyed,  by  salt  water, 
on  the  farms  of  J.  Sinclair,  esq.  in  Gloucester,  and 
of  Wm.  H.  Roy,  esq.  in  Matthews.  On  ihe  low- 
est of  these  lands  at  all  fit  for  tillage,  cotton  is  the 
safest  crop.  Salt  is  evidently  a  specific  manure 
for  that  plant;  as  lime  is  for  wheat,  and  gypsum 
for  clover;  and  of  course,  must  always  oe  fur- 
nished, to  bring  the  crop  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion. 

On  North  river  lies  what  was  the  Toddsbury 
estate,  formerly  belonging  to  the  late  Philip  Tabb, 
who  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  best  managers 
and  cultivators  in  lower  Vir^nia,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  who  had  any  pretension  to  be  considered 
a  very  good  farmer.  The  estate  is  now  cut  up 
into  a  number  of  different  properties,  and  the  gene- 
ral condition,  taken  together,  has  fallen  far  below 
its  former  neat  order  and  productive  state.  But 
the  beauty  of  the  old  mansion  and  its  location, 
are  still  striking,  even  among  so  many  adjacent 
beautiful  places,  in  better  repair,  or  of  more  mo- 
dem construction.  The  half  of  the  estate  owned 
by  Gapt.  Tabb,  a  son  of  the  fbfmer  proprietor,  is^ 
however  in  progress  to  a  much  higher  state  of 
improvement,  by  his  use  of  marl,  with  which  his 
father  never  even  made  an  experiment,  though  it 
is  on  the  land  in  great  quantity,  and  of  very  rich 
quality.  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs 
of  the  universal  ignorance  among  the  best,  as  well 
as  the  worst  farmers,  not  many  years  ago,  of  the 
value  of  this  manure,  and  of  the  natural  constitu- 
tion, and  the  wants  of  soils,  on  which  that  value 
depends.  But  even  the  total  neglect  of  mari  by 
Mr.  Tabb  is  not  such  strong  evidence  ot'  this  ig- 
norance, as  the  contemptuous  ipanner  in  which  it 
is  jsipoken  of  by  another  still  more  distinguished 
farmer  and  improver,  John  Taylor  of  Caroline; 
who  gives  his  opinion  in  his  'Arator,'  that  if  mad 
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were  worth  using  as  manure,  it  could  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  Creator  would  have  buried  it  so 
deeply  in  the  earth.  However,  even  this  curious 
d  priori  argument  against  the  value  of  thb  raarl, 
has  no  ground  to  rest  on  in  Gloucester. 

From  what  I  could  hear,  the  high  and  well  de- 
served reputation  of  Philip  Tabb  as  a  farmer,  was 
founded  upon  his  uncommon  forecast,  and  excellent 
judgment,  as  a  crop  raiser,  and  his  neat,  admira- 
ble, and  successful  execution  in  cultivation,  and  in 
the  management  of  whatever  he  undertook;  and 
not  upon  his  improvement  of  the  fertility  of  the 
■oil;  although  he  did  much,  for  his  time,  in  apply- 
ing putrescent  manures.  Upon  soil  so  productive 
and  so  durable  as  his,  good  drainage,  good  cultiva- 
tion, and  general  judicious  and  provident  arrange- 
ment and  management,  were  all  that  were  neces- 
sary to  render  his  farming  profitable,  and  to  main- 
tain, and  even  for  a  long  time  to  increase,  the  pro- 
ducing power  of  his  Ismd.  But  his  farming,  and 
his  views,  would  not  have  served  to  make  poor 
land  rich,  nor  to  have  maintained  an  increased 
production  on  a  soil  less  durable  than  that  of  his 
fine  farm. 

There  was  another  former  resident  and  culti- 
vator of  Gloucester,  of  whom  I  tritd  in.  vain  to 
collect  some  information.  This  was  Clayton,  the 
learned  botanical  cultivator  and  author..  Some 
remains  of  his  garden  were  still  visible  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  seat  of  Warner  Taliaferro,  esa.,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  situations  (where  all  are  beau- 
tiful,) on  North  river.  Like  all  the  others,  the 
surface  of  the  grounds  around  the  houses  does  not 
appear  to  be  more  than  four  feet  higher  than  the 
adjacent  water,  at  ordinary  high  tide ;  and  as  far 
as  the  sight  can  stretch  over  the  lands  of  Matthews 
county,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  there  is 
no  greater  elevation.  The  neighborhood  here, 
(and  it  is  so  in  a  high  degree  throughout  the 
county,)  is  delightful.  Mr.  Taliaferro  told  me 
that  the  houses  of  twelve  of  his  neighbors,  all  re- 
sident proprietors  of  farms,  were  within  three 
miles  of*  his  own ;  and  1  believe  that  every  one  is 
within  a  hundredyards,  or  less,  of  the  edge  of  navi- 
gable water.  The  farms  of  this  neighborhood 
were  long  ago  estimated  by  old  Mr.  Philip  Tabb 
as  worth  <£10  the  acre,  ($33.33,)  and  that  price 
has  been  generally  maintained.  Under  peculiar 
circumstances,  some  have  been  sold  for  not  half  that 
price.  Half  the  Elmington  tract,  500  acres,  with- 
out a  house,  or  any  thing  but  the  land,  was 
bought  two  or  three  years,  ago  by  Warner  Talia- 
ferro, esq.  at  $30  the  acre,  in  cash,  and  at  private 
sale.  This  may  be  therefore  deemed  to  be  the 
(air  price  of  land  alone. 

A  lew  minutes'  passage,  in  a  beautiful  sailing 
boat,  carried  us  across  from  the  last-mentioned 
residence  to  that  of  Wm.  H.  Roy,  esq.  in  Mat- 
thews. This  farm,  and  the  adjoininj^  one,  be- 
longing to  Dr.  Tabb,  were  made  the  limit  of  my 
excursion.  But  so  uniformly  low  and  level  are 
the  lands  of  Matthews,  that  the  small  space  which 
I  saw,  furnished,  as  I  was  told,  a  fiiir  and  sufficient 
specimen  of  the  natural  features  of  almost  the 
whole  county. ,  But  not  so  as  to  improvement 
and  product ;  for  both  of  which,  these  two  farms 
stand  much  higher  than  the  county  in  general, 
These  are  principally  corn  farms  ;  as  is  the  case 
through  the  whole  county,  as  wheat  is  consi- 
dered comparatively  unproductive.    But  this  is 


not  caused  by  the  too  great  sandiness  of  the  soil, 
nor  by  wetness.  The  soil  is  a  loam  of  medium 
texture,  and  though  lying  so  low,  is  drier  than 
most  of  the  somewhat  higher  lands  of  Gloucester. 
The  lands  of  Matthews  were  originally  covered  by 
a  fine  growth  of  white  oak-trees,  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  soil  is  not  too  light  for 
good  wheat.  Until  the  woods  were  mostly  decur- 
ed,  the  people  were  more  engaged  in  cutting  tim- 
ber for  sale,  and  in  ship-building,  than  in  cultiva^ 
tion ;  but  recently,  as  the  former  pursuits  have 
been  necessarily  abandoned,  farming  has  greatly 
improved,  in  manner  and  in  product 

Mr.  Roy's  farm  has  been  improved,  from  a  for- 
mer very  poor  state,  to  a  present  product  of  com 
varying  in  different  fields  from  5  to  7  bbls.  per 
acre.    Of  course,  I  infer  that  the  soil  was  origi- 
nally good  and  productive,  however  much  im-  - 
poverished  aflerwards.    The  marl  stratum  ex- 
tends also  under  his  land ;  but  is  there  reduced  to 
a  thickness  of  only  about  18  inches,  so  that  its 
digging  can  scarcely  be  profitable.    The  gveat 
improvement  made  on  this  farm  is  owing  to  the 
very  large  quantities  of  farm-yard  and  other  pu- 
trescent manures  made  and  applied ;  and  which 
now  extend  overmuch  the  greater  part  of  the  field 
for  corn  in  a  three-shift  rotation.    Leaves  from 
pine  woods,  in  quantity,  as  well  as  all  the  ofial  of 
the  crops,  are  used  as  litter ;  and  through  all  sum- 
mer, as  well  as  winter,  for  littering  standing  cattle 
and  hog-pens.    No  waste  or  other  evil  is  fbund, 
as  I  had  feared,  fVom  too  rapid  fermentation  during* 
summer. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  old-fashioned 
three  several  hand-hoeings,  (or  weedings,  as 
called,)  of  com,  were  still  approved  and  practised 
on  Mr.  Roy's  farm.  But  as  I  hope  to  receive 
from  his  own  pen  a  more  particular  account  of  his 
farming,  I  shall  present  no  more  of  my  own  hasty 
and  imperfect  observations. 

Looking  from  the  shore  near  Mr*  Roy's  house 
towards  the  Chesapeake,  there  is  nothing  but  wa- 
ter and  sky  to  bound  the  prospect;  as  it  is  a 
straight  course  through  the  capes  of  Virginia  on  to 
the  ocean.  It  was  a  clear  and  bright  morning, 
with  a  gentle  wind  from  the  east,  which  is  the 
state  of  weather  favorable  to  the  optical  illusion 
called  '^looming,"  and  which  I  soon  witnessed  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  Before  suspecting  the  de- 
fect produced,  or  thinking  of  it,  though  not  entire- 
ly inexperienced,  I  saw,  towards  the  sea,  at  such 
apparent  distance  as  to  be  not  distinct  except  in 
shade  and  in  outlines,  a  very  high  and  large  ob- 
ject, nearly  sauare  in  form.  Had  I  not  known 
that  no  such  thing  existed,  I  should  have  guessed 
it  to  be  a  castle,  or  some  other  enormously  large 
dark  building,  at  more  than  20  miles  distance; 
and,  as  the  nearest  to  such  an  appearance  that 
any  real  object  could  present,  I  supposed  it  to  be 
really  a  thick  cluster  of  very  tall  pines,  on  some 
low  island,  or  point,  made  very  conspicuous  at  so 
great  a  distance  by  being  seen  against  the  clear 
sky  beyond.  Upon  asking  what  the  object  was, 
I  was  told  that  it  was  a  "ship's-head  bunch," 
which  is  a  little  brush  fustened  down  by  a  few  low 
stakes,  and  which  is  made  as  a  baiting  place  for 
angling  for  that  kind  of  fish.  The  actual  height 
above  the  water  was  not  three  feet,  and  the  dis- 
tance to  the  bunch  was  not  exceeding  three  miles. 
The  deception  of  the  sight  was  not  removed,  and 
scarcely  lei^seued,  by  being  informed  of  the  true 
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dze  and  distance ;  though  doubtless  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  phenomenon,  learn  to  judge 
much  better  than  strangers,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  so  much  deceived.  The  cause  of  the  decep- 
tion is  the  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
makes  a  near  object  appear  to  be  very  distant ; 
and  as  the  angle,  from  the  eye  of  the  observer 
formed  by  lines  to  the  opposite  outlines  of  the  ob- 
ject, continues  to  be  determined  by  its  true  distance, 
thesupposed  size  is  just  what  the  extension  of  those 
lines  would  inclose^  when  at  the  supposed  great 
distance  of  the  object.  As  we  rode  along,  ano- 
ther ecjually  large  and  equally  deceptions  object 
came  \n  view.  It  was  nothing  larger  than  a 
<<blind,"  made  (or  baiting  and  shooting  wild-ducks. 

The  roads  in  Matthews  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  This  is  owing  to  the  almost  perfect  level 
of  the  surface,  the  absence  of  all  streams,  or  other 
water,  and  to  the  firm,  yet  sufficiently  open  tex- 
ture of  the  soil.  £very  road  has  good  ditches  on 
each  side,  which  serve  not  only  to  prevent  water 
affecting  it,  but  also  tumish  earth  to  raise  slightly 
the  middle  of  the  road. 

The  whole  county  of  Matthews  is  so  well  fur- 
nished With  tide- water  rivers,  and  inlets,  that  it  is 
believed  that  not  a  farmer  in  the  county  is  moi^ 
than  three  miles  from  navigable  water,  and  most 
of  them  not  one  mile.  Yet  with  all  this,  the  coun- 
ty is  remarkably  exempt  from  the  bilious  diseases 
which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  low  country, 
and  especially  to  the  low  borders  of  tide-water. 
The  explanation  is  found  in  this  fact-^and  it  would 
be  worth  millions  of  property,  and  thousands  of 
lives,  to  the  country  in  general,  if  properly  applied 
— that  there  is  not  one  mill-pond  in  the  county. 
One  pond-mill  only  is  on  the  dividing  line  between 
Gloucester  and  Matthews,  which,  as  usual,  se- 
cures its  annual  snug  little  harvest  of  disease  and 
death ;  but  beyond  its  influence,  there  exists  that 
state  of  health,  and  its  accompaniments  of  physi- 
cal power,  energy,  and  capacity  (or  enjoyment,  so 
as  to  prove  dearly  to  any  reasonable  and  thinking 
people,  that  not  one  mill-pond  (of  the  usual  varia- 
ble height  of  water,)  should  be  suffered  to  remain 
in  all  the  lower  and  middle  parts  of  Tirginia.  But 
the  subject  is  too  copious  to  treat  here,  and  too 
important  to  be  neglected;  and  therefore  I  will 
present  these  facts  and  my  commentary  thereon 
at  another  time.  I  will  merely  observe  here  that 
the  uncommon  exemption  from  autumnal  diseases 
which  are  the  fruit  of^  malaria,  on  the  low-grounds 
of  Gloucester,  in  which  respect  that  region  comes 
next  to  Matthews,  and  from  mill-ponds,  the 
sources  of  these  diseases,  is  a  blessing  which 
alone  gives  value  to  their  fertile  soil,  productive 
and  convenient  waters,  and  refined  and  delightful 
society.  Tide-mills  and  wind-mills  are  used  in 
Matthews ;  and  also,  but  to  a  less  extent,  in  Glou- 
cester; as  most  of  the  low-ground  proprietors 
there  are  also  not  far  distant  from  son>e  pond-mill 
on  the  highlands,  of  which  the  owner  risks  poison- 
ing his  own  family,  and  certainly  brings  disease 
or  death  to  some  of  his  neighbors,  to  gain  a  few 
hundred  bushels  of  toll-corn,  and  that  at  an  ex- 
pense oflen  exceeding  its  value.  However,  I  can- 
not blame  mill-owners  for  availing  of  the  profit 
conferred  on  them  by  law,  by  infecting  and  killing 
their  neighbors,  (when  it  is  indeed  a  profit,)— nor 
would  I  propose,  as  a  general  measure,  to  deprive 
them  of  any  such  existing  advantage,  except  for 
full  pectmiary,  or  other  sufficient  compensation,  to 


be  made  in  return,  fiut  I  do  blame  the  legisla- 
tive body,  which  permits  the  continuance  and  in- 
crease of  these  enormous  and  wide-spread  evils— 
and  also  the  blind  and  besotted  carelessness  and 
contentment  of  the  people^  who  suffer  the  heaviest 
of  these  inflictions,  and  who  will  neither  learn  the 
cause,  nor  seek  for  a  remedy^  To  this  subject  f 
will  return — and  again  and  again,  while  there  re-^ 
mains  any  hope  ofawakening  proper  action^ 

From  each  of  the  rivers  of  Gloucester,  there  is 
a  vessel  which  runs  every  week,  to  and  fh)m 
Norfolk;  and  there  is  one  also  which  goes  as  rega- 
larly  to  and  from  Baltimore.  These  packets  be-^ 
long  to  a  number  of  the  farmers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  are  intended,  and  efi*ect  the  object,  to 
carry  their  products  to  market,  and  bring  back 
their  purchased  commodities,  in  the  most  conve- 
nient and  cheap  manner.  The  captain  of  the 
vessel  is  not  only  the  carrier  of  the  articles,  but 
the  genered  agent  and  salesman  of  all  the  shippers: 
and  m  this  manner  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a 
Gloucester  fanner,  in  sending  any  surplus  products 
to  market,  are  not  as  great  as  if  he  lived  only  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  town  to  which  they  are  sent. 
This  is  another  great  source  of  convenience  and, 
profit  to  this  region  so  favored  in  its  positron;  and 
conduces  to  the  economizing  and  selling  of  many 
small  surplus  products,  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted. 

The  productive  value  of  the  land  in  the  Oloa- 
cester  low-grounds,  and  there  being  almost  none 
which  is  not  fit  fyr  tillage,  when  cleared  and 
drained,  have  caused  clearings  to  be  very  general; 
and  the  scarcity  of  wood,  botn  for  fuel  and  fencing, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  suffered  by 
the  farmers.  Pit>coal  is  already  in  regular  use 
as  fuel  in  some  houses  on  North  river.  For 
fencing,  chestnut,  which  fortunately  was  a  plenti- 
ful growth  of  the  high-lands,  has  been  recently 
the  main  reliance  for  the  low-ground  farms,  even 
at  7  or  8  miles  distance  by  land-carriage,  and  the 
timber  purchased  at  a  high  price.  As  rails  of  this 
timber  are  almost  secure  from  rotting,  when  not 
in  contact  with  the  earth,  these  costly  fences 
are  still  cheap  improvements.  But  the  chestnut 
timber  is  now  very  scarce,  and  can  no  lon^r  be 
counted  on  as  a  sufficient  source  of  supply.  Ditch- 
es and  banks,  for  which  the  land  is  so  admirably 
adapted,  will  probably  hereafter  be  made  to  serve 
for  inclosures;  and  in  aid  of  this  important  object, 
deep  and  wide  ditches  will  have  an  important  va- 
lue, in  addition  to  the  several  others  already  men- 
tioned. 

All  the  low-ground  farmer*  are  now  suffering 
greatly  by  the  depredations  of  cut-worms  and 
bud- worms,  or  wire- worms,  on  the  young  com. 
Some  have  been  compelled  to  plough  up,  and 
plant  again,  many  acres  of  their  fields ;  and  the 
land  not  so  treated,  in  many  cases,  requires  to 
have  two-thirds  of  the  places*  replanted ;  and  the 
loss,  to  the  future  product,  as  well  as  in  present 
labor,  is  enormous,  this  spring,  throughout  the 
low-grounds.  The  great  number  of  these  worms, 
Tshould  have  supposed,  might  be  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  in  the  usual  practice  of  breaking  up 
the  land  for  corn,  late  in  winter,  or  in  spring.  On 
clover-sod,  especially,  so  treated,  elsewhere,  great 
injury  from  worms  would  be  counted  on.  But 
here,  there  mqst  be  some  other  cause  still  more 
favoring  their  depredations ;  as  f  was  told  of  parts 
of  fields  having  been  ploughed  very  early  in  win- 
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ter,  and  oo  which,  notwithstanding,  the  corn  is  as 
much  injured  as  on  much  later  ploughing.    This 
has  heen  an  uncommonly   cold  and  backward 
spring,  and  these  lands  are  always  kept  colder  in 
spring,  as  before  stated,  by  the  prevail!  nsr  easterly 
winds.     Until  the  17ih  of  May,  the  last  day  of  ray 
stay  in  the  county,  there  was  not  one  in  which 
fires  were  not  necessary  for  comfort.    The  cold, 
by  retarding  the  growth  of  young  com,  keeps  it 
longer  at  the  state  in  which  the  worms  prey  on 
and  destroy  the  plants ;  and  hence,  the  peculiar 
injury  sustained  this  spring,  and  indeed,   every 
spriag,  compared  to  warmer  lands.    But  though 
the  cold  directly  produced  by  the  exposure  to  east- 
erly winds,  is  an  evil  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
still  the  ravages  of  insects  would  be  doubtless 
much  lessened  by  earlier  pbughing,  and  still  more 
by  the  more  effectual  drainage  of  the  land.    This 
ktft  would  not  only  permit  the  land  to  be  plough- 
ed earlier,  and  in  better  condition,  but  probably 
would  lessen  the  coldness  of  the  air,  by  avoiding 
the  evaporation  of  so  much  excess  of  moisture  as 
is  now  in  the  soil.    The  effect  of  evaporation  in 
producing  cold  is  a  well  known  chemical  fact ;  and 
there  is  probably  more  evaporation  from  one  acre 
of  ploughed  and  moist  land,  than  from  ten  times  the 
space  of  water.     Thus,  good  drainage  would 
serve  not  only  to  increase  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  directly,  but  also  indirectly,  by  forward- 
ing and  improving  the  ploughing,  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  by  both  means,  helping  to 
restrain  the  annual  ravages  of  noxious  insects. 

One  considerable  oflfset  to  the  numerous  ad- 
vantages and  delights  of  a  residence  on  the  low- 
nnds,  is  the  bad  quality  of  the  drinking  water, 
as  to  me,  however,  less  objectionable  than  I 
would  have  expected;  though  my  sense  of  taste 
is  not  sufficiently  acute  to  render  me  a  proper 
judge  of  the  quality  of  water.     The  wells  al- 
most always  reach  water  in  the  marl,  from  which 
the  foreign  flavor  is  communicated.    In  the  very 
few  cases  in  which  water  is  reached  by  wells  before 
touching  the  bed  of  marl,  it  is  said  that  it  is  very 
good.     If,  by  boring,  and  putting  down  closely 
connected  pipes,  water  should  be  drawn  from  be- 
neath the  bed  of  marl,  T  which  has  not  yet  been 
pierced  through,)  I  thinK  it  very  probable  that 
It  would  be  found  pure  and  excellent    The  wa- 
ter which  percolates  through  marl,  and  supplies 
wells  sunk  therein,  is  bad  in  eveiy  known  locality. 
On  a  very  high  and  hilly  farm,  my  residence  some 
years  ago,  which  was  under-laid  by  marl  through- 
out, the  many  springs,  within  convenient  distance 
of  the  bouse,  all  furnished  bad  water.    A  well 
was  commenced,  though  with  but  little  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  difler^nt  and  better  water,  as 
tbese  springs  were  nearly  all  around;  and  still  less 
hope  remained,  as  no  water  was  found  before  pene- 
trating the  marl.    Luckily  this  bed  did  not  furnish 
so  much  water  as  to  prevent  continuing  to  dig,  and 
getting  quite  througn  the  marl  to  a  8of\  sand  be- 
low, from  which  rose  an  abundant  supply  of  wa- 
ter, as  pure  and  as  cold  as  any  known  east  of  the 
lalls  of  our  rivers.    The  water  rose  to  and  stood 
at  the  height  of  13  feet  above  the  level  where  it 
was  tapped.  This  one  known  result  as  well  as  the- 
oretical opinions,  would  encourage  me  were  I  a 
resident  on  these  low-grounds,  to  bore  for  pure 
water  through  the  marl,  if  it  should  not  prove  to 
be  too  deep. 
A  young  lady  who  had  spent  much  of  her 


childhood  in  this  part  of  the  country,  once  told 
me  that  the  ice-houses  were  the  most  ornamental 
buildings  in  Gloucester;  and  though,  for  want  of 
explanation,  I  could  not  imagine  a  ground  for  this 
opinion^  i  readily  admitted  its  force  as  soon  as 
the  subjects  came  under  my  own  view.  As  wa- 
ter lies  so  near  the  surface,  and  the  soil  is  too  close 
to  permit  water  to  sink  through  it,  it  is  obviouer 
that  ice-houses  cannot  be  made  in  pits,  below  the 
surface,  as  usual  in  the  higher  country.  Hence, 
they  are  necessarily  constructed  on  and  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  One  plan  of  construction 
is  general.  A  circular  brick  wall  Ibrms  the  Bo- 
dy of  the  building,  which  of  course  is  a  regu- 
lar cylinder,  surmounted  by  a  roof,  which  is,  in 
shape,  a  flattened  cone,  the  base  of  which  is  so 
wide  as  to  form  eaves  projecting  unusually  far 
without  the  body  of  house.  A  mound  of  earth, 
circular  at  the  base,  regularly  sloping  as  it  rises,  is 
thrown  up  all  around  and  against  the  body,  and 
conceals  it  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  eaves 
of  the  roof.  The  mound  of  earth  becomes  co- 
vered with  green  turf.  The  summit  of  the  coni- 
cal roof  is  surmounted,  in  some  cases,  by  a  spire, 
in  others  by  a  ball,  or  small  cupola.  Altogether, 
in  plan,  proportions,  and  neat  execution,  these 
ice-houses  are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  around  every 
mansion  on  the  low-grounds. 

[to  be  continued.] 


LAW  OF   NEW-TORK    IN    RfiOARD    TO  TRES- 
PASttlNO  STOCK  AND  DIVISION   FENCES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners*  Regtster. 


I  have  a  friend  who  lives  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  now  on  a  visit  to  me  here, 
and  in  conversing  with  him  on  agricultural  and 
other  subjects,  I  have  derived  many  useful  facts — 
one  of  them  I  will  detail  to  you,  because  it  is  of 
striking  utility  in  my  view,  and  on  a  subject  upon 
which  you  have  long  interested  yourself: 

He  informs  me,  that  in  the  stat^  of  New  York, 
the  laws  require  every  farmer  to  have  such  enclo- 
sures as  will  keep  his  own  stock  in — If  he  has 
none,  he  needs  no  enclosure,  except  on  public 
highways.  If  then  the  stock  of  our  neighbor  en- 
croaches on  another,  the  one  encroachea  on  sends 
them  to  the  nearest  pound-master  of  the  town- 
ship, (and  there  are  several  in  each,)  who  pounds 
them,  and  notifies  the  public  of  the  fact,  describ- 
ing them,  that  the  owner  may  come  forward  and 
claim  them.  The  person  trespassed  upon  then 
calls  together  three  respectable,  disinterested 
neighbors,  who  assess  the  amount  of  damage 
he  lias  sustained  by  such  intrusion,  which  the 
owner  has  to  pay,  together  with  all  expenses  of  the 
pounder,  &c.  before  the  stock  will  be  surrendered 
up  to  him ;  and  in  default  of  which,  they  are  sold 
to  make  it  good,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  refunded 
to  the  owner. 

This  I  consider  an  equitable  and  admirable 
regulation,  and  if  adopted  in  this  state,  would  save 
much  trouble  and  discontent  among  neighbors. 
He  also  informs  me  of  another  equally  just  and  ne- 
cessary regulation.  In  all  cases  of  dttnston  fences 
between  neighbors,  each  party  is  hound  to  share 
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equally  the  expense  of  such  an  enclosure  as  is 
usual  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  case  of  default  of 
either,  the  amount  is  recoverable  before  a  magis- 
trate. 

This  strikes  me  as  a  most  wise  provision;  for 
occasionally  you  meet  with  a  selfish,  perverse 
man,  who  will  contribute  nothing  to  such  an  en- 
closure, although  equally  benefited,  because  he 
knows  the  other  party  would  sooner  erect  the  en- 
tire fence,  than  be,  without  it,  liable  to  constant 
annoyance:  and  in  such  cases  this  provision  would 
apply  most  happily. 

I  have  ventured,  my  dear  sir,  to  give  you  these 
ideas,  thinking  you  might  choose  to  embod)r  thein 
in  some  publication  of  your  own  on  the  subject,  if 
thought  worth  it;  but  not  to  be  published  as 
coming  from  me. 

[The  condition  required  by  our  correspondent  in  bis 
last  sentence,  is  complied  with  by  our  withholding  his 
stgnatore. — ^Ed.  Far.  Reg.] 


For  the  Fsrmen'  Register. 
MONTHLY    COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 

Markets  have  undergone  little  variation  this 
month.  Tobacco  continues  in  good  demand  at 
84  to  8 11  per  100  lbs.,  including  all  sorts  except 
fency  qualities  for  manufacturing.  The  quantity 
inspected  greatly  exceeds  that  ofHast  year  to  same 
date,  the  price  beiog  an  inducement  to  get  it  to 
market 

Cotton  commands  (in  Petersburg)  8|  to  9| 
cents,  according  to  quality.  The  receipts  at  the 
various  ports  of  shipment  in  the  United  States,  are 
about  1,550,000  bales  against  1,230,000  at  same 
time  last  year.  The  demand  for  cotton  goods  in 
England  being  very  dull,  this  excess  of  the  raw 


material  must  cause  prices  to  continue  low  for 
some  time. 

The  growing  crop  of  wheat  is  reported  to  look 
fine  generally  ;  but  m  some  parts  of  the  country, 
the  insect  caJied  chinch-bug  has  attacked  it  and 
done  considerable  injury. 

Internal  exchanges  are  improving,  but  the  dif- 
ference between  some  places  is  still  very  great ; 
as  for  instance,  between  New  York  and  Natchez, 
20  per  cent,  IVIobile  12,  New  Orleans  8,  Charles- 
ton 5,  and  Virginia  4.  Bills  on  London  are  10 
per  cent  premium-in  Richmond. 

Since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in 
New  York,  there  is  little  or  no  pressure  on  the 
money  market,  and  stocks  generally  have  ad- 
vanced. The  importations  of  specie  have  con- 
tinued to  a  very  large  amount. 

The  last  legislature  of  New  York  authorised 
the  establishment  of  private  banks  to  an  unlimited 
extent  Those  persons  who  ensage  in  the  busi- 
ness, are  required  to  deposite  with  the  comptroller  of 
the  state,  the  amount  of  capital  on  which  they 
wish  to  operate,  in  such  United  States  or  state 
stocks  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest,  as  he  shall  ap- 
prove, and  can  receive  from  him  an  equal  amount 
in  bank  notes  properly  countersigned,  so  that  the 
issues  of  notes  will  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  se- 
curity thus  deposited,  and  made  responsible  for 
their  redemption. 

Should  this  system  be  found  to  work  well,  as 
ip  confidently  believed  it  will,  the  example  will 
doubtless  be  followed  by  other  states,  and  it  may 
introduce  a  system  of  banking  less  liable  to  abuse 
than  that  which  now  exists. 

The  facilities  of  communication  on  the  main 
line  of  rail  roads  have  been  increased  this  month 
bv  the  opening  of  one  between  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  and  by  the  completion  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Roanoke  at  Gaston,  and  of  a  portion  of 
the  rail  road  south  of  that  place.  X. 

May  23,  1838. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  which  I  vi- 
sited in  Gloucester,  was  Rosewell,  the  residence  of 
the  distinguished  patriot  John  Page,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  and  of  his  family  preceding  and  succeed- 
inghim.  The  house  is  situated  on  the  border  o^ 
York  river,  and  commands  an  extensive  view 
over  the  deep  blue  waters  and  the  clean  white 
beach  of  that  most  beautiful  of  all  our  wide  wa- 
teis.  The  land,  though  said  to  be  good,  and  pro- 
ductive, as  a  farm,  considering  its  long  neglected 
state,  presented  nothing  which  attracted  my  no- 
tice, or  diverted  attention  from  the  ancient  and 
venerable  building,  to  see  which,  was  the  object 
of  my  visit.  The  walls  of  the  mansion-house 
ibrra  a  cube  of  60  feet.  The  roof  is  flat  and  cover- 
ed with  lead,  except  the  central  and  more  elevat- 
ed parts,  which  are  so  low,  however,  as  to  be  hid- 
den from  the  outer  view  by  the  surrounding  para- 
pet wall  of  about  3  or  4  feet  high.  The  style  of 
building  is  plain  and  simple.  Though  the  ma- 
terials were  of  the  best  kind,  and  the  construction 
and  decoration  such  as  must  have  been  very  costly, 
still  the  whole  appearance  is  as  plain,  as  if  embel- 
lishment and  display  were  not  only  not  sought, 
but  despised  by  the  tmilder.  It  is  said  that  the  mas- 
sive walls  contain  about  a  million  of  bricks;  most 
o^  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  old  times, 
were  brought  from  England.  The  interior  walls 
of  all  but  the  upper  apartments  are  wainscoted 
with  black-walnut  to  the  ceiling,  and  the  balus- 
trade of  the  great  staircase  is  of  mahogany,  richly 
carved.  All  appears  simple  and  severe,  and  yet 
^raod,  and  nothing  seems  designed  for  ornament, 
or  ostentation.  Tne  chimneys,  which  so  much 
disfigure  all  modern  buildings,  are  here  so  massive 
that  they  seem  more,  like  the  turrets  of  the  an- 
cient structures  of  the  feudal  nge;  and  the  resem- 
blance is  further  increased  by  two  small  circular 
erections  in  the  roof;  one  of  which  is  the  upper 
end  of  the  flight  of  stairs,  and  the  other  a  sort  of 
observatory,  where  the  extensive  prospect  and  re- 
freshing sea-breeze  might  be  enjoyed  in  the  great- 
est perfection.  Altogether,  the  Rosewell  house 
bears  not  a  very  (hint  resemblance  to  an  ancient 
baronial  castle;  and,  except  the  ivy -capped  ruins 
of  the  oldjamestown  church,  (under  whose  shade 
these  Hnes  are  |>encilied,)  f  have  never  seen  any 
structure  so  venerable  in  its  form,  and  in  its  pro- 
gress to  decay.  Both  the^e  buildings,  and  sume 
others  on  hallowed  spots,  ought  to  be  made  pub- 
lic property,  by  purchase,  and  preserved,  both 
from  decay,  and  from  any  repairs  except  such  ub 
might  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  present  ap- 
pearance. Rosewell  house  overlooks  a  wide  ex- 
panse, rich  and  beautiful  by  nature,  and  now  de- 
formed and  impoverished  by  both  the  abuse  and 
iieglect  of  man :  and  it  stundd  alone,  in  solemn 
grandeur,  though  undervalued  and  in  decay,  an 
emblem  of  the  old  aridtucracy  of  Virjfiuia,  of 
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which,  with  all  hs  virtues  and  vices.  Its  wealth, 
refinement,  and  wasteftilness,  there  is  now  so  lit- 
tle left,  and  that  little  liist  fading  away. 

But  though  iu  comparison  to  its  former  state,  the 
Rosewell  house  may  now  be  considered  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation,  still,  as  a  residence,  for  the  present, 
it  has  not  greatly  sufl'ered  by  decay.  The  princi- 
pal injury  susmined,  and  which  threatens  future 
destruction  to  the  interior  of  the  building,  if  not 
soon  guarded  against,  is  the  partial  sinking  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  great  hall,  on  the  lower  floor,  and 
which  takes  away  the  support  of  the  second  and 
third  floors  above  the  place  of  failure.  A  timely 
support  by  a  central  pillar  would  prevent  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  this  injury.  The  present  owner, 
and  recent  purchaser  of  this  estate,  Mr.  Booth, 
besides  the  convenience  of  keeping  his  own  resi- 
dence in  comfortable  repair,  doubtless  feels  the  in- 
clination to  preserve  this  noble  monument  of  an- 
cient times.  But  the  expense  necessary  for  this 
purpose  would  exceed  the  cost  and  present  valua- 
tion of  the  whole  estate;  and  there  are  few  indi- 
viduals, in  this  utilitarian  a^,  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  bear  this  burden.  The  estate,  containing 
more  than  1000  acres  of  land,  was  sold  at  auction 
a  few  years  ago,  for  $11,000;  and  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Booth,  for  a  small  advance  on  that  price. 
This  is  not  more  than  the  bricks  of  the  mansion 
house  alone  would  cost;  and  the  probable  future 
destiny  of  this  building,  will  be,  afler  falling  into 
complete  decay,  to  be  demolished,  for  the  use  of  the 
remaining  materials.  Such  has  already  been  the 
end  of  another  building,  not  far  distant,  which  not 
many  years  ago  was  not  less  an  interesting  object  as 
n  venerable  ruin,  than  hallowed  by  historical  events. 
This  was  the  once  splendid  mansion  of  the  old 
Secretary  Nelson,  uncle  to  the  patriotic  Governor 
Nelson,  in  Yorktown,  which  in  the  beginning  of 
the  siege  was  the  quarters  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
his  principal  oflicers.  The  walls  were  perforated 
in  many  places  by  the  cannon  balls  from  the  bat- 
teries of  tlie  besiegers;  which  in  part  were  so  direct- 
ed by  the  special  orders  of  Governor  Nelson,  then 
commanding  the  Virgmia  militia,  and  who  dealt 
the  same  measure  to  his  own  dwelling-house, 
though  that  was  better  protect  e<l  by  distance,  and  its 
more  humble  size;  and  it  still  stands,  the  best  re- 
maining building  in  the  decayed  and  almost  de- 
serted village  of  Yorktown.  Secretary  Nelson 
was  then  confined  by  disease  to  his  house, 
which  stood  in  an  angle  of  the  Brilish  interior  in- 
treuchnuMit,  and  directly  in  the  most  important 
line  of  dcience,  antl  attack,  and  therefore  pcculi 
iirly  cx|)06e(l.  Hit;  three  sons,  as  well  as  his  ne- 
phew the  governor,  were  in  arm**  among  the  be- 
8ie«r<Mi>;  and  he  was  at  last  permitted  to  t4ike  re- 
fiurc  ill  tlui  Aniorican  camp,  on  a  flag  of  truce 
liciii^  t^out  foi  that  purpose  by  Washin^rton,  and 
borne  by  one  of  the  Secretary's  tjons.  Before  his 
removal,  one  of  hi^  servants,  in  the  same  apart- 
ment with  his  master,  and  while  s|)eakingto  him, 
waB  killed  by  a  ludl  from  the  besiegers^  cannon. 
Thouu^h  the  huUi-c  was  made  a  ruin  by  the  Are  of 
the  American  batteries  during  the  siege,  it  long 
remained  one  ol  the  objects  of  highest  interest  on 
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this  ground,  which  is  altogether  so  interesting  as 
the  cloeing  scene  of  the  war  of  the  American  re- 
volution; and  twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  1 
first  saw  it,  the  greater  part  of  the  outer  walls  and 
three  of  the  chimneys  were  still  standing.  Ail 
has  since  been  demolished,  merely  for  the  use  of 
the  materials;  and  the  site  is  distinguished  only 
by  a  greater  quantity  of  rubbish,  scattered  by  the 
side  of  the  British  line  of  defence. 

The  present  owner  of  Roseweli  was  not  at 
home;  but  still  I  was  obliged  by  the  kind  welcome 
which  he  had  prepared  for  my  expected  visit.  If 
it  was  not  so  much  out  of  the  way  of  travellers,  I 
doubt  not  but  that  Roseweli  would  be  considered  an 
object  of  interest,  which  would  probably  expose 
the  owner  to  many  such  intrusions  as  mine,  and 
which  would  become,  by  their  number,  more  an- 
no3nng  than  welcome. 

Gloucester-town,  (which  has  not  the  semblance 
of  a  town,)  lies  immediately  opposite  Yorktown ; 
and  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  place  was  for- 
tified by  part  of  the  British  army  under  Comwallis, 
and  invested  bjr  a  part  of  the  American  forces. 
The  remains  of^fbur  redoubts,  which  defended  the 
point  of  land,  still  are  seen,  in  quadrangular  mounds 
of  about  8  feet  elevation ;  and  these,  like  the  in- 
trenchments  of  both  besieged  and  bcMuegers  sur- 
rounding Yorktown  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  even  the  larse  holes  in  the  fifround 
which  were  made  b}^  exploding  bomb-shells,  will 
probably  continue  visible  until  Yorktown  itself  shall 
have  reached  the  end  of  the  decay  and  ruin  to 
which  it  has  long  been  making  progress.  Another 
redoubt,  standing  alone,  is  on  the  road,  about  a 
mile  from  Gloucester  Point  This  probably  was 
an  outpost  of  the  investing  force.  The  mound 
furnishes  an  agricultural  lesson  to  those  who  main- 
tain that  any  barren  sub-soil,  brought  up  by  deep 
ploughing,  will  become  fertilized  by  exposure. 
The  sandy  sub-soil,  thrown  up  in  erecting  this 
work  filly* seven  years  ago,  is  still  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

The  most  valuable  thing  now  in  Yorktown, 
(supposing  antiquities  and  historical  memorials  to 
be  worth  nothing,)  is  the  body  of  rich  marl  which 
under-lies  the  town,  and  is  exposed  on  the  river 
sid6.  It  is  perfectiv  dry,  and  of  a  texture  more 
like  very  soft  rock,  than  shell-marl  or  earth.  It  is 
in  this  that  the  artificial  cavern  was  made  which  is 
called  Comwallis'  cave,  and-  which  tradition  tells 
was  his  lordship's  qucurters  af\er  Secretary  Nel- 
son's house  was  no  longer  habitable.  But  like 
most  other  traditionieiry  accounts,  the  &ct  is  dis- 
puted. When  I  first  saw  the  cave,  in  my  boyhood, 
it  was  entered  by  a  doorway  of  small  size,  and 
consisted  of  a  square  apartment,  fVom  which  ano- 
ther door  led  to  a  second  room  of  smaller  size. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  were  shaped  well  and 
neatly ;  and  the  firmness  of  both  showed  that  the 
excavation  might  be  continued  safely,  to  any  ex- 
tent, without  any  other  props  than  walls  of  the  mari 
itself.  This  quality,  and  its  great  richness,  would 
make  the  bed  valuable  for  shippinff  marl  tor  sale ; 
which  has  already  been  done,  wimout  the  need  of 
excavating,  from  a  place  a  few  miles  lower  down. 
But  until  within  late  years,  I  think  it  most  proba- 
ble that  nobody  in  York  county  knew  any  thing  of 
the  composition  or  value  of  the  earth  in  question ; 
and  still,  judging  from  their  works,  but  litUe  value 
is  yet  attached  by  them  to  the  use  of  thd  manure. 
W  hen  I  last  entered  Comwallis'  cave,  one  oT  the 


apartments  was  neariy  filled  with  fodder,  and  the 
other  was  converted  to  a  hog-stv,  which,  in  the 
darkness,  I  could  not  know  by  sight,  but  was  soon 
mformed,  by  the  granting  and  me  stench,  of  the 
presence  of  the  successor  of  Lord  Comwallis. 


STATEMENT  OF  SUCCESSFUL  FARMING,  ON    A 
SMALL  SCALE,  ON  GLOUCESTER  LOW-GROUND. 

By  the  Editor. 

The  farm  of  Jefferson  B.  Sinclair  was  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  article  (at  page  181,  No.  3,) 
and  the  more  important  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  qualities  of  the  soil  described  general- 
ly. In  addition  to  what  is  there  stated,  as  part  of 
a  general  sketch  of  the  soils  and  agriculture  of 
Gloucester,  and  to  which  I  beg  to  refer,  as  preRtto- 
rjr  to  this  statement,  I  will  here  report  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  labors  expended  on,  andprofits  de- 
rived from,  the  cultivation  of  the  fkrm.  The  choice 
of  this  farm  for  more  particular  notice,  is  rtoi  di- 
rected by  any  of  the  considerations  which  might  be 
supposed  usually  to  operate;  an4  whether  it  is 
well  or  ill-directed,  it  will  at  least  be  manifest  to 
those  best  acquainted  in  the  county,  that  the 
choice  of  the  writer  is  not  directed  by  consider- 
ations of  self-interest,  or  by  a  desire  to  pay 
court  to  those  enjoying  high  station,  or  exercising 
extensive  influence.  Mr.  Sinclair,  notwithstand- 
ing his  considerable  gains,  is  not  yet  one  of  the 
rich  men  of  Gloucester,  nor  one  who  makes  any 

f)reteneion  to  fashionable,  expensive,  or  "  stylish" 
iving;  neither  has  his  system,  or  general  plan  of 
farming,  any  thing  commendable,  nor  is  its  execu- 
tion of  that  neat  and  perfect  kind  to  please  the 
eye,  and  command  admiration.  He  was  quite  a 
poor  man,  who,  by  unremitting  industry  ana  care, 
and  by  making  ^od  use  of  some  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  his  land,  has  greatly  improved 
both  his  income  and  his  farm,  and  who  now 
shows  very  heavy  crops,  and  derives  large  profits. 
Others,  in  the  county,  with  greater  advantages  of 
spare  capital,  and  more  extended  agricultural  in> 
formation,  have  performed  operations  in  cultivat- 
ing or  improving  their  lands  fsr  more  Jikely  to  at- 
tract and  gratify  the  observer,  and  to  command 
his  applause.  But  the  past  and  present  circum- 
stances of  this  form  will  better  serve  to  show,  by 
example,  the  capacity  for  improvement  and  in- 
creased product  of  the  land,  and  the  profit  which 
may  be  counted  on  to  reward  steady  industry  and 
economy.  Whatever  has  been  done  here  is  the 
result  of  labor,  almost  alone,  at  first;  and  since, 
of  labor  united  with  the  capital  produced  by  the 
eariier  bestowed  labor. 

This  farm,  as  in  the  foregoing  article  stated,  lies 
on  the  shore  of  M objack  bay,  and,  with  two  or 
three  adjacent  farms,  forms  the  <<neck"  or  point 
between  the  mouths  of  Ware  and  Severn  rivers. 
The  greater  part  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  the  great- 
er part  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  arable  part  of  it,  is  so 
little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  it  has  been 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  covered  by  storm  or 
mist-tides.  The  greater  part  is  probalAy  not  mo^ 
Qian  three  feet  above  ordmary  high  tide. 

The  father  of  the  present  owner  was  a  regular 
seaman,  and  in  command  of  a  vessel  in  the  mer- 
chant service.    He  came  from  a  very  different 
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kind  of  Aurmintf  land,  ([near  James  river,)  fVom  this, 
which  he  Betiled  on  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
No  one  could  be  more  uufiited  to  manage  the 
land,  by  his  previous  different  pursuits,  and  want 
ofknowledi^;  to  which  was  added  growing  blind- 
neas,  which  soon  become  total.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  farm  was  necessarily  left  to  the  en- 
tile direction  of  the  overseers;  wno,  instead  of  ex- 
tending cultivation  over  the  waste  but  highly  fer- 
tile wet  land,  actually  retreated  before  the  inva- 
sions of  the  tilled  surface,  by  water  on  the  lower, 
and  bv  wire-grass  on  the  drier  parts,  until  nearly 
the  wnole  had  become  unproductive  and  waste. 
It  was  in  this  state  that  the  present  owner  receiv- 
ed bis  portion,  13  years  ago,  without  a  house  upon 
It,  and  with  scarcely  any  moveable  or  working 
capital,  except  three  negroes  capable  of  aiding 
him  by  labor.  1  do  not  remember  positively,  but 
infer,  from  the  great  subsequent  increase  of  slaves, 
that  there  were  also  young  negro  children;  but 
these  of  course  at  first  were  sources  of  expense 
and  not  of  income. 

The  land,  then,  exclusive  of  marsh  subject  to 
be  covered  by  ordinary  tides,  was  433  acres. 
Since,  two  different  adjoining  pieces,  of  the  best 
(chocolate)  soil,  but  excessively  worn  and  abused, 
have  been  added  by  purchase — the  first  at  $12.^ 
and  the  second  at  $20  the  acre.  These  pur- 
chases have  increased  the  tract  to  500  acres,  or  a 
little  more.  Of  this  about  150  acres  are  of  the 
chocolate  soil,  lying  on  rich  marl,  rising  so  near 
the  surface  as  often  to  be  touched  by  deep  plou£;h- 
in^  and  360  of  gray  land,  of  the  ordinary  kind  of 
the  most  worn  and  reduced  in  the  county— and 
Bome  of  wiiich,  even  now,  is  very  bare,  and  ap- 
pears very  mean. 

Under  all  the  existing  disadvantages,  it  may  be 
thought  that  with  433  acres  of  land,  of  which  75 
were  rich  and  of  admirable  soil,  the  owner  was 
well  furnished  at  least  with  landed  capital.  But 
thk  capital  was  dead,  until  it  could  be  improved 
by  labor,  of  whk;h  there  was  very  little ;  or  by 
money,  of  which  there  was  none  at  all,  until  after 
It  had  been  earned.  In  addition  to  the  other  ne- 
cessary expenses,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Sinclair  had 
a  life-mterest  in  the  land,  which  he  bought  for  an 
annuity  of  SlOO;  which  annual  charge  is  still 
paid.  All  the  then  dry  and  rich  land  was  un- 
der the  strong  wire-grass  sod,  to  the  mastery  of 
which  the  preceding  indolent  and  careless  manage- 
ment had  yielded  tne  land.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done,  was  to  attack  and  subdue  this  powerful  ene- 
my to  cultivation ;  and  without  success  in  which, 
nothing  of  value  could  be  efiected  on  the  land. 
The  wbde  team  in  posseasuMi  was  a  horse,  a  mule, 
and  a  pair  of  oxen ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  all 
ibar  to  be  hitched  to  one  plough  to  break  up  the 
land  under  wire-grass.  With  uiis  large  and  odd- 
ly combined  team,  and  with  a  bo^  as  driver  to 
aid  the  ploughmen,  no  more  than  four  of  the  five- 
feet  beds  could  be  ploughed  in  a  day.  Neverthe- 
leas,  this  alow  labor  was  persevered  in  until  it  was 
rewarded  by  ultimate  success.  Now,  the  land  is 
■o  free  fi!om  wire-grass,  that  a  fanner  who  had 
■nfiered  from  the  pest  elsewhere,  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  this  land  had  ever  been  so 
completely  sodded  with  its  growth.  By  the  frequent 
cropping  of  the  laiKi,  since  the  breaking  up,  much 
hai  been  done  for  this  result ;  and,  as  Mr.  Sinclair 
Ihioks,  much  more  by  summer-fallowing  (for 
whoit)  at  the  time  when  the  wire-grass  was  in  I 


bloom — which  he  considers  as  his  only  means  for 
success,  and  one  which  may  be  relied  on  in  gene- 
ral. It  is  a  new  and  important  suggestion.  But 
1  still  doubt  much  whether  that,  means,  or  any 
other,  available  as  part  of  a  proper  rotation,  would 
have  been  effectual  on  a  more  sandy  soil,  which 
is  much  more  favorable  to  wire-grass  than  a  clay 
loam,  like  this  chocolate  soil.  The  quantity  of 
calcareous  matter  in  this  soil,  and  its  fertility, 
were  favorable  enough  to  this  growth  to  make  it 
cover  the  land,  almost  exclusively.  But  it  would 
have  had  a  still  greater  degree  of  vigor,  and  vi- 
tality, if  the  soil  had  been  sdso  sandy.  It  is  pro- 
per here  to  state,  that  Mr.  Sinclair,  when  suffering 
most  from  this  growth,  visited  Weyanoke,  to  see 
the  very  labonous  operations  of  Mr.  Fielding 
Lewis  for  restraining  (for  he  could  not  eradicate,) 
this  pest — which  were  described  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Farmers'  Register.  Having  learned 
the  whole  practice,  and  paying  implicit  respect  to 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Lewis  as  a  farmer,  and  to  his 
experience  as  a  wire-grass  farmer,  Mr.  Sinclair 
returned  home  and  tried  sufficiently  the  same  te- 
dious ahd  costly  labor,  of  digging  out  and  remov- 
ing the  roots.  But  there  was  so  little  benefit 
found  from  the  experiment,  that  he  never  repeat- 
ed it.  He  therefore  thinks  that  neither  to  this 
mode,  nor  to  freouent  tillage,  but  entirely  to  his 
ploughing  when  the  grass  was  in  blossom,  is  he  in- 
debted for  the  destruction  of  the  growth. 

The  pair  of  oxen  which  composed  half  of  the 
team  of  the  plough  used  in  the  first  breaking  of 
the  wire-grass  land,  at  other  times  had  to^w 
all  the  fuel  hr  the  family,  rails  for  fencing,  and  al- 
so the  materials  for  building  the  dwelling-house. 
They  were  6  years  old  when  bought,  at  $45 ;  and 
aAer  being  regulariy  at  work  for  about  6  yearn 
more,  they  were  allowed  to  have  a  summer's 
grass,  at  rest,  and  were  then  sold,  as  beef^  for  $  10 
more  than  the  pair  cost  at  first. 

The  shelly  land,  which  was  fbrmeriy  a  wide- 
spread swamp  and  pond,  the  resort  and  shelter  of 
wild-ducks,  is  now  well  drained,  and  part  under 
heavy  growths  of  wheat  and  clover,  and  the 
balance  in  fine  and  mellow  tilth,  under  a  young 
but  promising  growth  of  com.  The  unusually 
perfect  drainage  of  this  very  low  suriace,  I  have 
before  ascrib^  to  the  open  and  loose  layer  of 
broken  shells,  which  forms  the  tuder-stratum,  and 
serves  in  effect  as  a  complete  under-draining  of 
the  whole  surface  soil. 

The  manuring  with  the  natural  compost^  or 
mixture  of  calcareous  and  putrescent  matter,) 
which  every  ditch  furnisher,  both  when  first  dug, 
and  whenever  afterwards  cleared  out,  has  been 
quite  extensive.  Much  manuring  has  also  been 
done  from  the  farm-yards,  and  otherwise  by  the 
dung  of  stock.  There  still  remain  to  be  availed 
of  j  and  which  have  scarcely  been  commenced  on, 
for  want  of  labor,  not  only  the  rich  and  unmixed 
marl  lying  under  the  whole  of  the  chocolate  soil, 
and  generally  within  a  foot  of  the  surface,  (and 
which  the  gray  land  greatly  needs  as  manuiv,) 
but  also  inexhaustible  supplies  of  putrescent  mat- 
ter, in  the  "sea-ore,"  or  sea-weeds  flung  by  the 
waves  upon  the  shores,  and  in  pine-leaves  from 
the  low  sea-pine  land,  which,  though  firm,  is  too 
low,  and  too  much  exposed  to  the  tide,  for  safe  till- 
age. 

If  the  means  lor  using  them  were  not  wanting, 
there  are  resources  here  for  durably  enriching 
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every  poor  acre  of  the  ferm  in  two  yean*.  And 
much  has  certainly  been  done  towards  its  fertiliza- 
tion, considering  the  existing  obstacles;  although 
much  more  remains  to  be  done,  and  which,  lor  the 
doing,  promises  sure  and  high  profits. 

What  arc  known  as  salt-water  pines,  are  the 
almost  entire  growth  of*  the  still  lower  land  lying 
between  the  fields  and  the  bay  shore.  These 
pines  seemed,  to  my  eye,  to  be  the  same  kind  as 
the  common  woods-pine,  (short-leaved)  of  the 
highercountry;  but  these  appear  more  dwarfish  and 
stinted,  as  if  on  a  very  unkind  soil ;  and  they  are 
of  remarkably  slow  growth  compared  to  the  pines 
of  the  poor  upper  country.  A  beneficial  effect  of 
this  slow  growth,  is  the  large  proportion  of  heart- 
wood,  and  the  longer  durability  of  fences  made  of 
this  timber.  It  is  thought  that  the  salt  drawn  up 
in  the  growth  of  the  trees  conduces  to  the  dura- 
bility of  the  dead  timber.  It  is  certain  that  the 
sap-wood  of  these,  or  of  any  more  perishable 
pines,  is  made  more  durable  in  fences,  by  having 
been  first  left  covered  in  the  salt  tide-water  for  six 
months  or  more.  This  is  a  common  practice  in 
this  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  rails  in  the  fences 
are  so  thickly  stuck  over  with  attached  shells  of 
barnacles,  as  to  show  the  long  continuance  of  their 
salt-water  immersion. 

The  belt  of  pine-forest,  though  probably  not  so 
desi^d,  roust  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  ara- 
ble land,  by  sheltering  the  crops  from  the  cold  and 
violence  of  the  east  winds,  coming  from  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Atlantic.  The  soil  on  which 
the  pines  grow,  low  as  is  its  level,  is  of  the  gray 
kind ;  and  though,  like  all  the  rest,  under-laid  by 
the  great  bed  of  mari,  is  sufficiently  thick  above  it, 
and  (judging  by  the  growth)  sufficiently  acid  and 
poor,  to  furnish  the  proper  food  for  pines,  unadul- 
terated by  the  neutralizingquality  or  the  subjacent 
calcareous  earth.  It  is,  nowever,  a  singular  lo- 
cation for  a  pine-forest ;  and,  like  some  other  still 
stronger  apparent  contradictions,  would  cause  ma- 
ny to  doubt  the  doctrine  of  calcareous  soil  being 
incapable  of  sustaining  pines,  and  some  other 
common  acid  plants. 

There  has  been  no  regular  course  of  crops  on 
this  farm,  nor  any  approach,  in  practice,  to  what 
would  deserve  the  name  of  a  rotation.  The  pro- 
prietor, bein^  constrained,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
the  former  foul  state  of  the  rich  land,  which  de- 
manded repeated  hoed  crops— and  tempted  to 
draw  from  it  heavily,  both  by  its  power  to  pro- 
duce, and  his  own  need  for  the  returns — the  gene- 
ral course  of  cultivation  has  been  irregular,  severe, 
and  also  totally  opposed  to  the  established  general 
rules  of  good  husbandry.  Still,  circumstances 
well  justined  this  departure  from  sound  theoretical 
and  general  rules;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  has  proba- 
bly conduced  much  to  the  profit  of  the  farm,  and 
also  to  its  general  improvement ;  for  quicker  and 
greater  pr^ts  served  to  furnish  more  labor  for  im- 
provement, as  well  as  for  more  efiective  tillage; 
for  both  of  which  so  much  labor  was  wanting. 
But  the  time  and  the  circumstances  have  now  ai- 
rived,  which  will  make  a  more  regular  and  me- 
liorating rotatkm  the  most  profitable  here,  as  well 
as  in  most  other  situations. 

Until  about  seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Sinclair  had 
not  sown  clover,  nor  had  he  Seen  induced  to  de- 
sire to  commence  its  culture,  from  any  witnessed 
prior  trials  of  others  in  his  county.  His  com- 
mencement was  determined,  not  by  design,  but 


by  accident,  or  rather  by  a  rkliculous  blunder. 
lie  had  requested  the  captain  of  a  northern  ves^ 
sel  to  bring  him  a  peck  of  flax-seed.  By  a  fortu- 
nate mistime  of  the  captain,  he  brought,  instead,  as 
much  clover-seed  ;  which  was  sown,  merely  be- 
cause on  hand.  The  product,  however,  was  so  good 
as  to  induce  the  contmuation  and  increase  of  the 
annual  sowing,  until  the  last  amounted  to  8^  bush- 
els of  seed,  and  the  present  clover  crop  covers 
60  acres. 

But  though  his  clover-culture  has  been  emirely 
satisfactory  in  products  and  in  the  conjectured 
clear  profits,  it  has,  as  yet,  furnished  almost  no- 
thing to  the  scythe,  either  for  green-food  or  for 
hay,  nor  as  green  or  vegetable  manure  to  the 
land — except  tor  the  latter,  so  far  as  may  go  the 
mere  roots,  and  the  little  of  the  stalks  remainii^ 
afler  grazing.  Besides  the  grazing  of  other 
farm-stock,  there  is  a  lar^e  number  of  hogs  fed 
on  clover,  from  the  time  it  is  6  inches  high;  and  as 
I  heard  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  charge  him 
with,  in  some  jocular  censures  of  his  manage- 
ment, he  does  not  even  give  his  clover  a  chance 
to  get  into  blossom.  The  hogs  are  not,  however, 
turned  upon  the  whole  field,  but  upon  a  part  sepa- 
rately inclosed  by  a  temporary  or  moveable  fence; 
and  from  that  they  are  changed  to  another,  and  so 
on,  so  as  for  them  to  graze  all  the  allotteid  space 
in  succession. 

If  about  100  hogs  are  desired  for  annual  slaugh- 
ter, then  20  female  pigs  are  left  as  breeders,  and 
three  or  four  male  pigs.  It  is  so  arranged  that 
all  the  pigs  are  litter^  in  April  or  eariy  in  May, 
soon  after  the  hogs  have  been  all  put  upop  the 
young  clover.  The  births  are  easily  thus  timed, 
as  the  practice  is  to  castrate  all  the  tioars  soon  af- 
ter the  sows  are  pregnant,  and  to  fatten  and  kill 
them,  and  all  the  sows  also  that  have  had  pigs  once, 
the  next  winter.  Thus  there  is  an  annud  succes- 
sion of  very  young  breeders,  male  and  female, 
and  no  hog  ever  remains  to  be  as  old  as  two  years. 
Of  course  there  are  but  the  20  sows,  all  pregnant, 
to  feed,  from  killing  time  to  the  beginning  of  graz- 
ing on  clover,  afler  which,  they  have  no  other 
food,  except  the  gleanings  of  the  wheat  and  other 
small-grain-fields  aher  harvest,  until  put  up  to  fat- 
ten in  autumn.  For  five  years  there  had  been  killed 
from  75  to  108  hogs  annually;  not  large,  of  course, 
but  fat,  and  of  good  size  for  family  nacon.  The 
annual  sales  of  pork  add  largely  to  the  income  of 
the  farm.  In  1835,  the  fresh  pork  sold  brought 
$1200,  and  the  weight  of  the  hogs  averaged 
133  lbs. 

Mr.  Sinclair  made  an  experiment  last  winter 
and  spring  with  his  winter-kept  hogs,  or  breeders, 
which,  so  far  as  one  experiment  may  be  relied  on,^ 
seems  decisive  against  lettiuf^  hogs  run  at  laige  in 
woods  and  marshes,  to  aid  in  supporting  them- 
selves. In  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  hogs  were 
divided  into  two  parts,  as  nearly  equal  as  possible, 
in  numbers,  sizes,  and  condition.  Those  of  one 
division,  were  suffered  to  run  at  large,  in  the  sea- 
pine  woods,  and  having  access  to  the  close  adja- 
cent bay  shore,  and  300  acres  of  firm  marsh ;  and 
received  eveiy  morning,  each,  oneear  of  com,  and 
another  at  night;  or,  when  shattered  com  was  used, 
as  much  morning  and  evening  as  was  supposed 
to  be  equal  to  one  ear  to  each  nog  for  each  meal. 
The  ho^  of  the  other  division  were  confined  to 
a  well  littered  pen,  in  which  was  a  close  and  dry 
house  or  shelter,  which  they  could  enter  at  plea- 
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sore,  and  be  perfectly  protected  iVom  wet  and 
cotd.    These  could  get  no   Ibod    except    what 
was  given  to  them;  and  that  was  the  8ame  as  was 
^vento  the  others,  that  is,  one  ear  of  com  to  each, 
twice  a  day.    Thej^  probably  helped  their  food 
somewhat  from  the  litter  of  corn-stalks  and  wheat- 
straw,  which  I  suppose  were  the  kinds  furnished 
in  part  or  in  whole.    The  result  was,   that  in 
spring,  when  the  clover  was  fit  to  receive  them, 
the  pen-fed  hogs  were  in  much  the  best  condi- 
tioo.    Some  of  the  others,  running  at  large,  had 
actually  died,  and  al  1  that  lived  were  poor  and 
lousy. 

Now  it  must  he  admitted  that  the  want  of  pre- 
cision io  fixing  the  quantities  of  food  given,  (though 
designed  to  be  equal,  and  supposed  to  be  as  near- 
ly so  as  such  mode  of  estimating  permitted,)  de- 
tracts much  from  the  otherwise  very  important 
value  of  this  experiment  Still,  it  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  that  one  who  is  so  careful,  and  so  suc- 
cessfiju,  in  his  general  management  of  hogs,  could 
have  been  much  deceived  in  the  details  of  this  ex- 
periment, in  which,  and  in  the  apparent  result  of 
which,  he  has  entire  confidence.  It  should  be  fur- 
ther considered,  that  if  cooked,  varied  and  mixed 
food,  of  roots  and  other  vegetables,  as  well  as 
firain,  had  been  given  to  the  confined  hogs,  that 
were  is  no  qn^ion  but  their  health  and  flesh 
would  have  been  better  sustained,  at  equal  or  less 
cost,  than  by  com  alone. 

The  hogs  are  ail  of  a  cross  of  the  '<  no-bone" 
breed  upon  the  common  kind;  about  half-blood  of 
each,  which  is  deemed  preferable  to  the  pure  no- 
bone  stock.  The  front  edge  of  the  cartilage  with 
which  ho^  root  into  the  ground,  is  trimmed  off, 
which  entirely  stops  their  rooting. 

Having  heard  the  products  of  this  farm  last 
year  HSST)  spoken  of  as  very  considerable,  by  a 
neighbor  of  Mr.  Sinclair's,  I  inquired  of  him  par- 
tkiSariy  as  to  the  amount  made.  The  grain 
crops  were  as  follows : 

1621  bushels  of  wheat,  made  on  80  acres,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  20^  bushels  to  the  acre:  sold 
at  $1  65  the  bushel,  (and  counting  reserved 
seed  at  same,)  amounted  to        -        $2674  65 
600  barrels  of  com,  from  75  acres,  or  8 
barrels  to  the  acre,  (of  which  300  bar- 
rels were  sold,)  sajr  at  $3  25  (I  forgot 
to  ask  the  actual  price  obtained,)     -     1950  00 
350  dollars  worth  of  pork,  lard,  and  bacon, 
were  also  sold;  but  as  the  hogs  were 
partly  fed  on  the  com  above  estimated, 
1  will  count  half  their  product  as  duo 
to  the  com,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
clover,  gleanings  of  wheat  field,  and 
the  waste  com,  not  estimated  above — 

which  is, 175  00 

The  smaller  articles  of  product  were  not 
noted;  bat  the  following,  were  supposed 
to  be  within  the  amounts  actually  sold: 

Butter 90  00 

50  Iambs  at  82  50  -        -        -        -         125  00 
13  grass  mutton  at  Qt3      -        -       -  39  00 

Whole  value        $5053  65 

Tins  is  exclusive  of  sundiy  smaller  products 
sold,  as  poultry,  &c.  of  which  no  estimate  is  made; 
and  dlarfipe  ones,  which  though  consumed  at  home, 
are  not  less  of  value  as  products;  as  the  fodder  ami 
other  offal  parts  of  com  and  other  crops.    Also 


the  wool  and  cotton,  produced  at  home,  and  fi'om 
which  all  the  slaves  are  clothed,  by  spinning  and 
weaving  only  in  weather  and  times  unfit  for  field 
labor.  This  usually  very  costly  part  of  farm  man- 
agement (or  its  substitute,  buying  all  the  clothing,) 
is'^tten  over  easily  and  cheaply;  but  the  credit  for 
this,  as  well  as  for  much  else  of  value  in  domestic 
economy,  is  entirely  doe  to  Mrs.  Sinclair,  whose 
aid  has  been  throughout  of  very  great  importance 
in  improving  the  mcome  of  the  farm.  This  I 
may  be  excused  for  saying,  as  it  is  the  report  of 
her  neighbors. 

There  were  no  calves  sold  for  veal,  last  year,  as 
usual,  (all  being  kept  to  increase  the  stock,) 
which  lessens  the  amount  unfairly,  as  this  is  one 
of  the  usual  products  of  the  farm.  The  year  be- 
fore, 1836, 15  calves  were  sold,  at  $5  each. 

Much  the  greater  part  of  the  above  amount  is 
composed  of  sums   received  for  sales  actually 
made;  and  the  much  smaller^part,  only,  was  of 
things  consumed  at  home.  The  results  will  there- 
fore appear  more  striking,  if  the  net  amount  of 
actual  sales  is  presented  £uone,  as  follows: 
Deduct  for  seed,  suppose  100  bushels  of  wheat,  at 
81  65,  leaves  for  market    -        -        $2482  65 
300  barrels  of  corn  sold,  (at  price  sup- 
posed) 3  25       -        -        -        -  975  00 
Pork,  bacon,  and  lard  sold     -       -  350  00 
Butter,  lambs,  and  mutton,  as  stated 
above 254  00 


84061  65 
If  it  is  funher  considered  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  taken  from  this  sum  to  buy  clothing  for  the 
slaves,  now  increased,  by  purchase  and  mrths,  to 
40  in  number,  the  net  returns  will  appear  still 
more  important 

The  laboring  force  on  the  farm  is  now  that  of 
12  slaves.  There  are  now  50  head  of  cattle,  and 
107  sheep. 

In  all  things  essential  to  product,  or  for  improve- 
ment, the  operations  of  Mr.  Sinclair  are  well  exe- 
cuted; but  in  things  not  essential,  and  in  every 
thing  having  regara  merely  to  appearance,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  he  is  a  very  careless  and  slovenly 
farmer.  Nevertheless,  in  most  of  these  omissions, 
held  so  important  by  all  martinet  farmers,  I  doubt 
not  that  he  has  been  justified,  by  the  sure  test  of 
the  amount  of  net  product.  Still,  some  very 
manifest  exceptions  are  to  be  seen,  in  which  nei- 
ther economy  nor  convenience  have  been  properly 
consulted. 


To  Uic  Editor  of  the  Farmere*  Register. 

TROPICAL   FIBROUS-LEAVED   PLANTS. 

fFashingtmy  D.  C,  %Ui  May,  1838. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  No.  2  of  your  periodical  of  the  1st  inst.,  and 
hasten  to  send  you  some  very  small  samples  of 
foliaceous  fibres,  or  substitutes  for  common  flax 
and  hemp,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  excite 
your  minute  attention  towards  the  articles  and 
plates  on  the  fibrous-leaved  plants.  Should  you 
visit  Washington  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  and  examine  the  full  specimens,  now  in 
the  committee-room  at  the  capitol,  and  soon  to  be 
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in  the  agricultural  department  of  the  patent -office, 
1  entertain  the  respectful  hope,  that  you,  in  com- 
mon with  all  intelligent  gentlemen  who  have  seen 
them  and  studied  their  history,  would  coincide 
with  both  committees  in  their  estimate  of  the  fu- 
ture importance  of  the  fibrous-leaved  plants,  to  all 
the  worst  soils  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Every  member  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  who  has  visited  the  com- 
mittee-room and  given  the  specimens  an  exami- 
nation of  5  to  10  minutes'  duration,  has  expressed 
his  sense  of  their  high  importance,  and  his  appro- 
bation of  the  reports  of  the  committees.  But  such 
visits  have  been  so  <'few  and  far  between," 
that  it  would  require  two  or  three  years  to  elapse 
before  the  specimens  would  be  seen  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Congress,  although  the 
whole  time  necessary  for  a  visit  from  either  cham- 
ber would  not  exceed  ten  minutes.  To  enable 
you  to  form  distinct  ideas  of  the  origin  of  the  folia- 
oeous  fibres  sent  to  you,  I  refer  to  plate  1,  figs.  A, 
By  C  ;  and  of  the  mode  of  separating  them,  to 
plate  2,  figs.  Al,  A2,  N  and  T.  By  a  further  re- 
ference to  the  printed  articles  in  the  latter  pan  of 
the  report  of  the  house  of  representatives,  under 
the  heads  of  agave  sisalanaj  musa  abaca,  and 
hromdia  pitOj  a  few  brief  notices  of  each  will  be 


seen. 


In  your  editorial  remarks,  whose  general  cor- 
rectness I  acknowledge,  there  appear  one  or  two 
statements  apparently  founded  on  misconceptions. 
For  example,  in  speaking  of  the  reports,  you  say, 
<'  but  both  of  them  are  but  second  editions,  re- 
vised, corrected  and  enlarged,  of  prior  publications 
made  in  like  manner  by  order  of  Congress."  The 
iact  is,  that  in  the  house  report,  there  are  but  26 
^r  28  pages  to  which  that  statement  is  applicablef 
and  in  the  senate  report,  not  a  single  page ;  and 
the  latter  report  is  merely  supplementary  to  the 
^rmer  report.  If  you  have  had  much  experience 
in  committees  of  legislative  bodies,  especially 
where  the  committees  are  composed  of  numerous 
members,  yoa  will  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining a  unanimous  report,  either  in  matter  or 
manner  such  as  the  subject  may  seem  to  require. 
Indeed,  the  documents  annexed  to  each  report, 
are  neither  the  kind  that  I  would  have  voluntarily 
selected  myself,  nor  have  they  the  boundaries  1 
should  have  given  to  them,  nor  have  they  even 
the  arrangement  which  the  order  of  dates  alone 
would  require.  Besides,  there  are  subsequent  dif- 
ficulties, to  which  I  cannot  now  conveniently  al- 
lude. With  respect  to  your  suggestion,  that  the 
business  of  petitioning  annually  would  be  more 
profitable,  if^I  could  get  half  as  much  as  the  clear 
profits  of  the  printers  of  the  documents,  the  idea 
might  have  been  better  expressed  by  saying  it 
would  be  less  ruinous  to  my  interests.  Since  the 
11th  February,  1837,  when  I  arrived  at  New  Or- 
leans, to  the  present  period,  employed  solely  in 
promoting  the  business  of  my  petition,  my  cash 
expenditures  have  far  exceeded  the  value  of  any 
township  of  land  in  South  Florida,  if  not  the  whole 
cost  of  printing  the  reports.  And  as  i  have  no 
income  independent  of^  my  professional  labors,  the 

cessation  of  them  doubles  my  losses. 

•  •  • 

H.  Perrine. 

P.  S.  Inclosed  are  four  seeds  or  beans  of  the 
dolicho8  tubnmus,  or  turnip-bean,  or  bean-turnip 
of  Yacatan,  which  produced  good  edible  roots  in 


Baltimore  in  1834,  although  planted  as  late  as  the 
1st  of  June. 

[With  the  foregoing  letter  we  received  specimens  of 
the  prepared  foliaceous  fibres  of  the  agave  tisalana, 
forming  the  coarse  but  strong  Sisal  hemp,  those  of  the 
musa  abaca,  or  finer  Manilla  hemp,  and  the  still  finer 
and  softer  pine-apple  flax,  or  prepared  fibres  of  the 
bromeUa  pita*  Of  the  last,  a  notice  was  publish- 
ed in  thb  journal,  copied  fiom  a  late  English  pub- 
lication. The  sight  of  these  beautiful  specimens 
caused  to  be  formed  a  much  higher  estimate  of  the 
value  of  these  products,  than  mere  description  could 
have  done.  We  wish  success  to  Dr.  Perrine *s  appUca- 
tion  to  Congress,  and  to  its  general  objects.  We  can 
well  sympathize  with  a  maa  of  enthusiastic  zeal,  who 
has  been  for  years  laboring,  without  enconragement  or 
success,  to  serve  the  cause  of  public  improvement. 

The  seeds  of  the  turnip-bean  have  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  gentleman  who  will  do  justice  to  the 
experiment  of  their  cultivation.] — "Ed.  Fab.  Rso. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THS  SASTBB  MARL. 

In  the  latter  part  of  our  fifth  volume,  (page  698,) 
tiiere  was  published  a  letter  from  F.  H.  Elmore,  esq. 
describing  the  marl  found  in  South  Candina  on  the 
banks  of  the  Santee,  and  which  accompanied  a  specimen 
of  the  mart  in  question.  We  tiien,  upon  very  sUght  ex- 
amination, merely  reported  that  the  marl  was  very 
rich;  and  promised  a  careful  analysis,  and  a  report  of 
the  results,  at  a  time  of  more  leisure.  We  are  now 
enabled  to  state,  fix>m  recent  examination,  that  the 
specimen  sent  was  almost  a  pure  carbonate  of  Ume» 
as  it  contained  more  than  98  per  cent.  The  small  resi- 
due is  of  very  fine  clay  and  vegetable  matter,  with  a 
ipinute  proportion  of  silicious  sand.  The  lump  was 
almost  as  white,  and  very  simflar  in  other  respects, 
(as  it  was  entirely  in  chemical  composition,)  to  Eng- 
lish chalk;  the  only  certain  difierence  being  that  the 
American  earth  is  not  fit  to  mark  with,  like  the  Eng- 
lish. ^Jo  true  chalk  has  yet  been  discovered  in  this 
country.  From  the  unexampled  richness  of  this  spe- 
cimen, if  considered  as  marl,  we  strongly  suspect  that 
there  was  sent  to  Mr.  Elmore  a  specimen  of  the 
richest  parts,  and  not  one  selected  fairly  to  show  an 
average  quality.  We  therefore,  without  further  Ught 
on  the  subject,  would  place  more  confidence  on  the 
analysis  reported  by  our  correspondent  J.  D.,  on  page 
173  of  last  number,  as  showing  a  usual  or  average 
strength.  That  marl  was  from  the  same  part  of  the 
country,  and  doubtless  was  part  of  the  same  deposite, 
and  contained  88  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime;  which  is 
rich  enough  to  induce  even  the  most  lethargic  of  the 
South  Carolinian  land-holders  to  commence  its  use. 
We  rejoice  to  learn,  from  the  statement  of  J.  D.,  that 
the  reproach  which,  in  this  respect,  has  lain  on  the 
otherwise  energetic  and  enthusiastic  people  of  South 
CaroUna— and  wUch  we  have  not  been  backward  in 
urging  against  them — ib  now  in  course  of  being  re- 
moved.   For,  sure  we  are,  that  if  mariing  is  once 
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tried  there,  aad  the  effects   seen,  it  is  impossible 

but  its  use  will  be  rapidly  extended.    Absence  from 

home  prevented  our  seeing  the  letter  of  J.  D.  until  it 

had  been  printed;  or  these  remarks  would  have  been 

made  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 


rSAM  THB  PBOCKEDINGS  OF  THB  PLANTCRS' 
80CIBTY  OF  MONTIGELLO,   S.   C. 

Report  of  th€  Petitionhig  Committee. 
To  Uie  Moniioeno  Plantcn*  Sodetjp— 

At  your  last  meeting,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  petition  the  Legislature,  on  behalf  of  this 
Society,  that  it  be  incorporated,  and  such  other 
encouragement  given,  as  the  State  Assembly,  in 
its  wisdom,  might  deem  proper.  It  surely  is  with- 
in the  ordinary  range  of  legislative  business,  to 
grant  Acts  of  Incorporation :  but  what  is  meant 
when  the  planter  asks  for  legislative  encourage- 
ment 1  On  this  point,  vour  committee,  acting  in 
perieet  accordance  with  your  expressed  wishes, 
prayed  the  state  to  adopt  some  course,  which 
would  advance  the  aflpicuhural  interests  of  the 
whole  community — such  a  course  too,  as  in  its  re- 
rails,  could  not  have  been  construed  into  an  act 
of  partial  legislation.  We  petitioned  that  body 
more  particu&rly  to  appoint  a  state  agricultural 
surveyor,  who  should  be  required  to  survey  oor 
temtory,  that  its  entire  geological  and  mineralo^i- 
cal  resources  might  thus  be  developed;  and  a&o 
asked  that  agriculture  should  Ibrm  a  necessary 
branch  of  education  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 
The  committee  were  well  aware,  that  this  society, 
of  itself,  required  no  legislative  aid,  farther  than 
the  mere  act  of  incorporation  would  imply:  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  last  "  acts  of  assembly,''  this  re- 
quest has  been  granted,  but  nothing  Myond  that 
was  accomplished.  The  agricultural  movements 
of  South  Carolina,  in  her  legislative  capacity,  are 
unquestionably  to  be  re^^arded  in  any  other  light 
than  creditable,  or,  we  might  add,  even  respectable. 

In  similar  instances,  what  has  been  the  action 
of  a  few  of  the  other  states  of  the  conlederacj^ 
In  1896,  Maine  imported  150,000  bbls.  of  floun 
her  legislature  votes  a  bounty  to  the  wheat-grow- 
er; and  the  consequence  is,  her  barren  lands  yield 
a  doubled  produce  for  domestic  consumption,  with 
a  large  eurplusjbr  exportation,  Connecticut  has 
also  been  benented  in  her  agriculture,  through  her 
le^latora  acting  as  if  they  thought  the  planter 
within  the  pde  of  some  legislative  protection  or 
cognizance.  Massachusetts,  within  the  last  two 
▼ears,  has  ordered  a  general  agricultural  survey  of 
her  domain.  North  Carolina,  *^  according  to  the 
report  of  the  civil  engineer  in  1826,"  had  a  vast 
quantity  of  lands  <<  covered  with  waters."  and 
susceptible  of  beitig  reclaimed:  re^^ently,  she  has 
voted  upwards  of  $200,000,  to  be  expended  in 
draininjg  ofi  these  waters,  that  lands  so  fertile 
might  Se  thrown  into  cultivation.  The  Editor  of 
the  Farmers'  Re^ster  (from  whose  periodical 
much  of  the  detail  m  diis  report  is  collected)  has 
been  using  no  ordinary  zeal  and  ability  to  bring 
this  subject  in  its  proper  bearing  before  the  Vir- 
ginia aseeroUjr;  but  Virginia  as  yet  has  done  pos- 
sibly less  in  this  way,  than  South  Carolina. 


Not  twelve  years  ago,  <<the  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty of  South  Carolina^  was  founded:  it  promised 
exceeding  fair  things,  though  like  many  other 
bubble  societies,  it  scarcely  outlived  its  organiza- 
tion. About  the  same  time,  Dr.  Cooper  presented 
a  document  to  the  legislature,  in  which  he  very 
fbreibly  urged  the  expediency  of  establishing  an 
agricultural  professorship  in  the  college  over 
which  he  then  presided:  the  subject-matter  of  that 
document,  we  presume,  was  perhaps  too  utilita- 
rian for  the  consideration  or  legislators,  whose 
tenure  of  office  was  held  at  the  pleasure  of  those 
very  planters,  whose  social  and  political  condition 
the  report  was  designed  no  doubt  to  reach  and  im- 

f)rove.  If  there  was  a  necessity  then  for  an  ame- 
loration  of  the  planter's  pursuit,  your  committee 
would  suppose  tne  occasion  more  imperatively  de- 
mands it  noWf  when  our  lands  are  impoverished, 
and  our  population  absolutely  driven,  by  state  poli- 
cyj  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  fields  of  the  west. 
When  Washington  recommended  an  American 
agricultural  board  on  the  English  plan,  he  in  all 
Iwelihood  could  have  little  dreamed  that  the  al- 
most imbounded  territory,  to  which  he  ^ve  birth, 
would  in  less  than  a  century  be  importing  bread- 
stufis.  to  support  a  comparatively  sparse  |x>pula- 
tion;  yet  such  is  the  fact,  disgracerul  as  it  may 
seem.  It  is  proper,  it  is  obligatory  on  the  states 
within  their  own  limits,  to  ap|)ly  the  remedy  to 
counteract  this  or  any  like  evil:  and  so  far  as 
South  Carolina  is  coiicemed,  your  committee  con- 
ceive that,  as  she  takes  the  usual  care  to  collect 
the  landholder's  tax,  she  should  be  willing  to  re- 
turn some  sort  of  equivalent. 
An  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  F.  Davis,  Chairman,  pro  tern. 
Mardi  7  th,  1838. 


CORaSOTIOlf  OF  A  MISTAKB.      CROPS  ON  THS 

RIVANKA. 

To  the  Editor  oftlie  Fannen'  Rcgtster. 

May  leth,  1888. 

On  a  late  visit  from  an  old  and  highly  esteemed 
friend  of  the  county  of  Culpeper,  who,  from  the 
situation  and  character  of  imr  farm,  was  led  to  en- 
quire into  the  authorship  of'^a  piece  signed  "Ki- 
vanna,"  appearing  in  the  January  No.,  1836,  of 
your  Register — I  was  induced  to  correct  a  false 
impression  which  I  learned  had  been  made  in  his 
section  of  country,  as  to  the  produce  in  com  of  a 
certain  field,  the  subject  of  the  above  communica- 
tion. This  impression  was  derived  from  a  differ- 
ence in  the  mode,  not  of  measuring,  but  of  count- 
ing measure,  in  the  two  countnee— in  his,  by 
bushels,  in  ours,  by  barrels — where,  as  in  Cul- 
peper, we  allow  five  bushels  of  shelled  oom,  aDd 
twice  that  quantity  of  ears,  to  the  barrel.  The 
specification  ears,  was  used  merely  in  exclusion  of 
nubbings,  of  which  there  was  the  usual  propor- 
tion (not  counted)  in  this  crop. 

In  making  this  explanation,  I  am  constrained 
by  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  particularity  in  all 
such  communications — considering  a  departure 
from  it  the  height  of  injustice  to  our  fraternity, 
and  to  the  cause  of  u^cultural  improi^emeBt— 
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to  correct  a  Eriflmg  error  which  in  some  nay  had 
crept  into  tho  calculstian  of  product  o(  the  lieJd 
alluded  to.  Ah  some  salvo,  however,  to  the  pride 
of  Tcracily  and  oCcounting  oC'Rivanna,"  he  has 
at  commaDd  data  which  establish  the  yield  per 
acre  on  a  Iraction  less  than  eixty,  lo  have  been 
twelve  batrcls,  one  bushel,  and  one  peck — making 
the  whole  quantity,  as  before  reported,  740  barrels 
of  shelled  com.  This  result  was  ascertained  by  a 
geDtJeman  of  high  character  and  acquiremeDls, 
Iroia  the  most  accurale  measurement  of  square 
pens  contaioing  about  200  barrels  each,  built  with 
workmanlike  precision  of  etraiglit  pine  poles ;  and 
calculated  according  to  the  most  approved  mode 
c^  gauging ;  which,  aAer  com  has  settled,  (par- 
tic^arty  in  large  pens,)  will  oveniin  considerably 
OD  being  measured  out  by  the  tub. 

"idiior,  excuse  my  hav- 
t,  which  might  have 
stubbie,  to  die  a  naiu- 
•.a  to  it  in  the  &rBt  in- 
,"  I  feel  in  the  spirit 
to  obtiude  it  on  your 
lation  to  aid  in  rescu- 
ing this  portion,  at  least,  of  the  stale  in  which  1 
live,  from  an  opprobrium  that  has  for  more  than 
half  a  century  rested  on  it— by  showing  that  luxu- 
riant crops  of  all  kinds  may  be  reared  on  the  roots 


of  ftudrie-berry,  running-brier,  and  , 
meaning  no  peramuility  to  some  of  my  brethren 
the  plough  and  pen,  and  to  say  nothing  of  shtep- 
sorrel,  et  mullts  aliia,  of  the  pests  wuich  inl'esi 


sdfand  reaifers,  by  the  promise  of  another  equally 
BooJ  on  the  same  field  and  with  the  same  work ; 
but  this  can  hardly  be  hoped  for  in  so  unpropiiious 
B  season.  The  cold  and  diy  weather  retarding 
vegetation,  and,  in  doing  so,  favoring  the  ravages 
of  innumerable  worms,  ineecis  and  birds  on  the 
deed  and  plants  of  this  crop,  and  thus  throwing 
together  the  working  of  it  with  the  preparation 
for  and  planting  of  tobacco,  as  well  as  other  busi- 
ness of  a  (arm,  on  which,  under  good  management, 
eoA  should  have  its  allotted  time,  mustembarrass 
exceedingly  the  mixed  #perations  of  farming  and 
planting,  which  belong  peculiarly  lo  our  middle 
region.  Rivamita. 


From  Uic  Fainicr  and  Gudcnci. 
PATENT  BAHKINO  AND  HITCHtKG  MACHINE. 

We  bad  an  opportunitj^  of  seeing  on  Monday, 
in  fiill  operation,  a  machine  for  digging  ditches, 
and  at  the  same  time  making  cmlionkmenta  oi 
dikes,  which  surpasses  any  thing  of  which  we 
had  formed  any  conception.  T%e  contrivance 
consiata  of  a  wooden  foundation  of  about  twelve 
feet  in  length,  at  one  extremity  of  which  are 
uprighls.  In  these  uprights  an  axto  revolves,  on 
whidi  ore  two  arms  of  cast  iron,  having  at  the 
extremity  of  each  a  cross-piece  furnished  with 
four  or  five  teeth,  as  they  may  be  termed.  Inside 
of  those  cross-pieces  are  buckets  that  receive  the 
earth  loosened  by  the  Icctli,  and,  as  the  axis  re- 
volvW)  deposit  tneii  conlenEe  on  on  mdined  plat- 


form, from  which  the  earth  passes  and  (brms  an 
embankment  on  one  side  of  tlie  ditch.  The  axle 
IB  made  lo  revolve  by  means  of  cog-wheels  con- 
necting It  with  the  gearing.  This  gearing  con- 
sists in  part  of  an  iron  shall  that  passes  horizon- 
tally and  a  little  obliquely  in  front,  and  is  lumeil 
by  n  capstan.  The  capstan  is  provided  with  a 
long  horizontal  arm  lo  which  the  horm,  by  which 
the  whole  machine  is  set  in  motion,  is  attached. 
In  acting  upon  this  arm  the  horse  walks  around 
the  capstan  and  crosses  of  course  the  line  of  the 
ditch,  but  in  advance  of  it.  In  order  to  give  di- 
rection lo  the  machine  and  prevent  it  Irom  being 
drawn  aside,  there  are  two  guide  wheels  wiiR 
sharp  edges  in  the  forward  portion  of  the  founda- 
tion, that  cut  the  sod  to  the  depth  of  about  eight 
inches.  The  ditch  on  which  the  machine  wa^  em- 
ployed when  we  saw  ii,  was  three  leet  deep,  and 
three  li;et  and  a  half  wide  at  (lie  lop.  It  was  ex- 
cavated in  on  uncommonly  hard  virgin  clay  soil, 
such  as  is  found  on  the  high  ground  between 
Fell's  Point  and  the  Canton  race  course. 

We  were  much  surprised  at  the  rapidity  and 
perfection  with  which  ilie  excavation  was  (bnned, 
one  foot  of  finished  ditch  ol'  the  breadth  and 
depth  mcndoned,  together  wilh  the  dike,  beine 
formed  in  a  minute,  or  sixty  feet  in  an  hour.  It  ib 
calculated  tliat  a  single  horse  of  ordinary  strength 
:an  propel  the  machme  during  ten  hours  of  eacli 
day,  consequently  Ihe  extent  of  trench  formed 
would  be  six  hundred  feel.  To  give  on  accurale 
description  of  this  surprising  process  within  the 
limits  of  a  paragraph,  cannot  be  done,  and  we 
must  therefore  request  such  as  may  wish  lo  form 
a  just  conception,  to  wimcss  ihe  performance.  In 
ditching  and  draining  low  lands,  or  dividing  prai- 
~'~  where  wood  is  scarce  and  the  sail  tight  or 
It,  the  machine  will  prove  involuiible.  The 
"Ir.  George  Page,  of  Keene,  N.  H, 
who,  as  we  are  informed,  undertook  to  make 
something  answer  the  purpose  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  gentleman  at  Washington,  whose  rcsidenec 
is  where  much  draining  is  required,  and  but  little 
wood  grows.  Mr.  Edwards,  agent  for  the  SanJ- 
wich  and  Boston  Gloss  Company,  will  furnish 
any  information  required. 

The  above  machine  has  been  made  for  Cul.  S. 
D.  Wilkensofthis  city,  tbrihc  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin, in  tho  prairie  parts  of  which  it  must  prove 
invaluable. 


Tho  German  improvement  over  tlic  Fitncli 
method  of  making  beet  sugar,  a  patent  alliiir  in 
Europe,  consists  simply  in  drying  the  beelt,  whicli 
are  then  reduced  to  a  powder  by  grinding,  and 
changed  into  a  decoction  by  adding  walcr.  The 
experiment  ban  been  thoroughly  tried  by  Mr. 
Zachariah  Wilder,  of  Ihis  lowu,  whidj  resulted 
ill  eompUte  success.  Mr.  W.  by  this  process, 
which,  we  understand,  is  aa  simple  as  that  of 
luaking  a  cup  of  ten  li^>m  aromauc  herbs,  has 
i^uccceded  in  extrdcting  ten  (icr  cttnt.  nf  sugar 
frnrn  Ike  crwlc  beet— and  he  is  cniiGdent  ihat  at 
Icuul  twelve  per  cliU.  can  be  obtained  at  ftnolhcr 
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experiment.  For  bis  eflbrts  in  prosecuting  his 
experiments  to  signal  success,  Mr.  Wilder  de- 
serves the  unqualified  thanks  oi*  the  agricuUural 
world.  The  result  of  his  labors  will  give  an 
impetus  to  the  culture  of  beets  in  Hampshire 
county,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  last- 
ing good.  But  to  the  process  again.  The  dried 
powder  of  the  beet  was  found  to  yield  its  saccha- 
rine immediately,  as  the  decoction  was  found  to 
be  as  sweet  as  boiled  maple  sirup,  the  moment 
the  water  was  added  to  the  powder.  The  means 
nsedforthe  clarification  of  the  decoction  were  very 
simple.  Animal  charcoal  and  lime  were  the  only 
agents  employed.  This  eminently  successful  ex- 
periment proves  tlie  fact,  that  the  immensely  im- 
portant article  of  sugar  can  be  manufactured  by 
any  intelligent  farmer's  household,  as  easily  as 
bread,  pies  or  cakes,  can  be  made  and  balced. 
A  rich  garden  spot  of  a  quarter  ol  an  acre,  can 
produce  h^ts  enough  to  make  a  thousand  pounds 
of  so^r;  no  heavy  capital  or  incorporated  com- 
pany 18  required  tocEU-ry  on  the  business.  Every 
lodivkiual  can  make  a  pound  of  sugar  as  cheaply 
and  as  easily  as  he  can  make  a  pound  of  Indian 
meal.  This  important  fact  has  just  been  proved. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  amount  of  sugar  brought 
into  Northampton  last  year.  Why,  it  amount- 
ed to  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  pounds^ 
which,  together  with  molasses  consumed,  would 
cost  over  $  10,000.  This  is  no  inconsiderable  sum 
tp  be  expended  by  our  citizens  annually.  A  do- 
zen resolute  farmers,  by  their  influence  and  la- 
bors combined,  can  create  that  sum  from  their 
lands  tills  summer  in  the  culture  of  the  beet. 
At  least,  80  we  think. 


PROGRESS    OF    THE   MANUFACTURE  OF  POU- 
DRKTTB  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW   YORK. 

Tb  the  Editor  of  Uie  Fanners'  Beginter. 

New  Torki  May  I4thy  1838. 

You  have  probably  noticed  in  the  New  York 
Farmer,  that  I  have  been  engaged  for  some  time 
past  in  introducing  an  improvement  in  "city  econo- 
my,"  by  which  the  contents  or  privies  (an  article 
of  great  value  to  agriculture,  now  thrown  away, 
and  worse  than  that,  as  they  are  deposited  in  the 
rivers  around  the  city,  instead  of  being,  as  1  trust 
hereafler  they)  are  to  be  converted  into  an  inof- 
fensive and  portable  manure. 

The  subject  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  a 
French  gentleman  who  is  familiar  with  the  pro- 
cess in  his  native  country,  and  who  is  now  engag- 
ed with  me  in  the  operation  here.  We  nave 
bad  many  prejudices  to  combat,  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  business,  and  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, in  consequence  of  the  general  derange- 
ment of  business,  which  have  delayed  our  opera- 
tions ;  yet  we  are  now  preparing  about  60  bushels 
of  poudrette  daily,  and  have  a  prospect  of  doing 
nmch  more  alter  a  short  time,  when  other  busi- 
ness will  have  resumed  its  accustomed  activity,  so 
that  a  few  additional  shares  of  our  stock  may  be 
paid  for,  which  will  enable  us  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  teams  required  to  "remove  the  deposites." 
Of  the  value  of  poudrette  as  a  manure,  no  person 
of  my  acmiaintance,  familiar  with  its  preparation, 
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entertains  a  doubt;  yet  there  are  few  persons  in 
this  country  who  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
its  use  to  appreciate  duly  the  benefits  which  will 
surely  result  from  the  labors  of  those  who  shall 
introduce  a  mode  of  preparation  by  which  the  im- 
mense amount  of  valuable  mafcrial,  now  thrown 
into  our  rivers,  and  of  course  a  nuisance  to  all 
clashes  of  the  community,  shall  be  converted  into  an 
inoflensive,  portable  and  highly  valuable  manure. 
The  process  of  preparation,  in  ray  opinion,  does 
not  materially,  it  at  all,  deteriorate  its  value,  as  1 
will  satisfy  you  when  you  will  visit  our  works. 
That  you  may  be  better  acquainted  with  the  ar- 
ticle, and  have  an  opportunity  to  test  its  value,  as 
well  as  iis  inoffensive  character  and  portability,  I 
send  you  a  barrel,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  by 
your  using  it  for  any  kind  of  vegetables,  or  grain, 
or  on  ^rass,  as  may  be  convenient  for  you,  and 
noting  Its  cfi'ects  as  compared  with  other  manures. 
[  cannot  give  practical  instruction  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  application,  but  will  observe  that  I  am 
using  it  in  my  garden  for  experimental  purposes, 
by  putting  some  in  the  hill,  some  in  drills,  ana 
spreading  some  broad-cast  and  raking  it  in. 

I  estimate  its  strength,  or  value,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  bushel  of  poudrette,  to  eight  or  ten 
bushels  of  good  stable  or  barn-yard  manure,  and 
equal  bushel  for  bushel  to  bone  dust.  We  have 
not  yet,  for  want  of  means  to  extend  our  works, 
been  able  to  furnish  a  bushel  to  any  person  ex- 
cept those  who  have  taken  a  share  or  shares  of 
our  stock,  although  numerous  applications  have 
been  made  for  ii  in  small  and  large  quantities,  as 
well  by  gentlemen  in  neighboring  states,  as  by 
those  in  this  vicinity.  To  those  who  pay  in  8 100, 
or  take  a  share,  we  furnish  (too  hundred  bushels 
of  poudrette  as  their  annual  dividend,  within  three. 
and  six  months  from  the  time  of  payment,  which 
is  equivalent  to  sixty  per  cent,  on  their  invest- 
ment, as  we  can  receive  thirty  cents  at  the  works 
for  every  bushel  we  can  make. 

We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  extend  our  works 
largely  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  prepared, 
so  as  in  some  measure  to  supply  the  demand  for 
the  poudrette. 

1  am  in  hopes  that  important  benefits  will  re- 
sult from  this  new  source  of  improvement  to  agri- 
culture. I  say  new  source — it  is  new  in  this 
country,  at  least  to  much  extent.  The  inquiry  is 
"how,^  and  "howmuch,^"^  to  use— not  is  it  useful; 
as  every  person,  at  all  conversant  with  such  mat- 
ters, understands  the  value  of  the  raw  material^  as 
well  as  the  difficulty  of  its  application. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  the  effects  of  the  barrel 
sent  to  you. 

With  much  respect,  I  am  very  truly  vours, 

JD.  K.  MixoR. 


From  the  Cenrsce  Farmer. 
RAISING    CLOVER    SEED. 

In  raising  clover  for  seed,  in  order  to  procure  a 
good  crop,  U  is  first  requisite  that  the  land  be  fer- 
tile: that  it  be  well  prepared  before  sowing;  and 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  be  sown  to  yield  a  full 
and  even  crop. 

The  second  and  most  difficult  object  to  attain, 
ib  to  secure  the  crop  when  ripe,  so  as  to  save  the 
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largest  portion  posBible  of  the  seed.  To  do  this, 
it  must  be  cut  at  a  proper  season.  As  the  seed 
ripen  at  different  periods,  if  the  crop  is  cut  too 
8oon,  there  will  be  a  loss  sustained  from  the  im- 
maturity of  the  seed.  If  cut  too  late,  those  seed 
first  ripe  will  be  liable  to  be  entirely  lost  by  being 
shattered  off  in  the  field.  Hence  there  is  a  cer- 
tain medium  to  be  observed,  to  prevent  these  two 
evils,  which  is,  to  cut  the  crop  when  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  heads  have  become  black;  a  lar^ 
portion  of  the  remainder  will  ripen  by  the  nourish- 
ment they  obtain  from  the  straw  during  the  drying 
process.  Where  the  clover  is  not  lod^,  it  is 
much  the  best  to  cut  it  with  a  cradle,  laying  all  of 
it  in  double  swaths;  and  securing  the  heads  from 
falling  through  the  fingers  of  the  cradle  by  stitch- 
ing a  piece  of  linen  cloth  upon  them. 

After  the  crop  is  cut,  it  must  be  suffered  to  re- 
main in  the  field  long  enough  to  become  dry;  this, 
if  the  weather  is  good,  will  be  in  a  very  few  days. 
It  must  then,  when  the  dew  is  upon  it,  be  raked 
into  small  bunches,  Tsuch  as  would  be  a  conve- 
nient load  for  a  fork,)  and  when  sufficiently  dry, 
placed  carefully  upon  a  sled  or  wagon,  and  drawn 
mto  the  barn.  If  the  weather  is  unfavorable,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  turn  these  bunches  repeat- 
edly, to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  the  mois- 
ture. Indeed,  this  should  be  done  even  in  fair 
weather,  if  they  remain  out  longer  than  two  or 
three  days.  When  drawn  into  the  barn,  the  crop 
may  be  either  stowed  away  in  mows,  or  else 
thrashed  out  immediately,  and  the  heads  and  chaff 
placed  in  a  room  (or  the  purpose,  for  ultimate 
cleaning.  This  may  most  generally  be  done  best 
in  winter. 

If  farmers  could  always  raise  their  own  seed, 
and  in  sufficient  abundance,  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter to  sow  it  in  the  chaff,  as  it  is  generally  found 
to  be  more  certain  to  grow.  The  only  advan- 
tages of  cleaning  are,  the  more  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  quantity  to  be  sown,  and  the  more 
equal  distribution  of  the  seed;  and  where  it  is 
raised  for  sale  cleaning  is  of  course  requisite. 
When  sown  in  chaff,  the  difficulty  with  regard  to 
quantity  and  distribution  may  be  obviated  by  sow- 
ing sufficient  to  insure  the  desired  thickness  on 
every  part  of  the  ground. 

By  far  the  best  method  of  cleaning  is  by  means 
of  a  machine;  but  as  this  is  not  always  to  be  had, 
the  practice  of  treading  it  out  by  horses  is  then  to 
be  resorted  to,  though  if  is  tedious  and  unpleasant. 
It  is  thus  performed.  The  barn  flror  is  covered 
with  chaff  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  the 
horses  are  driven  upon  it  one  day.  The  next 
morning  it  is  to  be  passed  through  a  fanning  mill, 
and  the  chaff  and  dust  which  has  been  beaten  off 
will  be  blown  away;  the  clean  seed  will  pass 
through  the  screen;  while  a  third  and  larger  por- 
tion, containing  the  seed  yet  in  the  chaff,  will 
drop  in  the  rear  of  the  fanning  mill.  This  is  to  be 
spread  a  second  time  upon  the  floor,  mixed  with 
a  fresh  portion  of  unseparated  chaff,  and  again 
trodden  by  the  horses;  the  second  morning  repeat 
the  same  operation,  and  a  much  larger  portion  of 
dean  seed  will  be  obtained.  The  operation  is 
thus  to  be  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  chaff  is 
separated. 

In  order  to  clean  the  seed  property  for  market, 
it  is  necessary  first  to  run  it  through  a  sieve  of 
jtist  such  a  degree  of  fineness  as  to  permit  the  clo- 
ver seed  to  pass  through,  but  retain  all  large  sub- 


stances. It  must  then  be  passed  through  a  sieve 
just  fine  enough  to  retain  the  clover  seed,  but  to 
suffer  all  smaller  seeds  to  pass  through.  In  this 
way  it  is  effectually  cleaned. 

By  proper  attention  and  care,  three  or  four 
bushels  may  be  easily  obtained  from  an  acre  of 

land.  _ 

J.  J.  T. 


THE  ADVANTAGE  OP   USING  SUB-CARBONATE 
OF  SODA  IN   WASHING  CLOTHES. 

[The  following  short  article  was  before  published  in 
the  Farmers'  Register,  nearly  three  years  ago ;  and  the 
since  well- tested  value  of  the  practice  induces  us,  con- 
trary to  our  usage,  to  re-insert  the  directions,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  many  later  subscribers,  as  veil  as  the 
many  older  ones,  who  passed  over  the  former  publi- 
cation without  notice.  The  saving  of  labor  by 
using  this  plan,  is  thought  to  be  so  great  by  some  of 
the  ladies  of  our  acquaintance,  that  if  nothing  else  had 
been  gained  by  their  husbands  from  the  Farmers*  Re- 
gister, they  think  that  for  this  little  article  alone  they 
might  well  afford  to  pay  a  subscription  for  life. 

As  it  may  not  always  be  convenient,  in  countiy 
places,  to  obtain  lime-water,  cheap  as  it  is,  it  is  proper 
to  say  that  that  ingredient  may  be  omitted  without 
sensible  injury  to  the  process.  The  sub-carbonate  of 
soda  is  now  getting  into  extreme  use  for  this  purpose, 
and  may  be  bought  at  any  apothecary's  shop,  at  12^ 
cents  the  pound. — Ed.  Fah.  Reo. 

[Prom  the  Essex  North  Register.] 

In  this  day  of  improvements,  few  have  been 
suggested  of  more  importance,  especially  to  fe- 
males, than  the  new  mode  of  washing  clothes, 
which  has  been  introduced  into  this  town  [Ncw- 
buryport]  through  the  agency  of  two  benevolent 
individuals,  now  residing  at  a  distance  from  us. 
It  has  been  tried  by  quite  a  number  of  females 
with  complete  success,  and  those  who  have  tried 
it  are  desirous  of  communicating  it  extensively, 
that  others  may  reap  the  same  benefit  which  has 
accrued  to  them.  It  is  to  be  used  only  for  white 
clothes.  It  does  not  answer  the  purpose  in  case 
of  calicoes  and  woollens. 

1.  Mixture— Five  gallons  soft  water,  add  half 
a  gallon  of  lime  water,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  sofl 
soap,  or  a  pound  of  haiil  soap,  and  two  ounces  of 
caroonate  of  soda. 

2.  Method  of  washing— Sonk  the  clothes  over 
night  if  very  dirty,  at  any  rate  wet  them  tho- 
roughly before  putting  them  into  the  mixture. 
When  the  above  mixture  is  at  boiling  heat,  put  in 
the  clothes  that  have  been  soaked  or  wet,  merely 
rubbing  those  parts  with  a  little  soap  that  are  unu- 
sually soiled.  Boil  them  one  hour.  They  are 
then  to  be  taken  out  and  drained,  and  thoroughly 
rinsed  in  warm  water,  then  in  the  indigo  water  as 
usual,  and  they  are  fit  for  drying.  The  lime  wa- 
ter may  be  prepared  and  kept  on  hand — the  soda, 
sub-carbonate,  (be  sure  to  get  the  right  kind) 
may  be  procured  cheap,  by  purchasing  it  in  a 
large  quantity.  Let  all  who  feel  that  washing- 
day  is  a  day  of  hard  work  and  weariness,  cease  to 
complain,  until  they  are  willing  to  try  this  safe, 
easy  and  expedilious  mode  of  lightening  their 
burdens. 
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From  the  Fraiiklin  Fanner. 
BLUE  GRASS. 

This  grass,  which  constitutes  the  glory  of  Ken- 
tucky pastures,  is  esteeraed  superior  to  all  others 
lor  grazing.  It  flourishes  only  on  calcareous  soils. 
Opinions  and  practice  vary  here,  as  to  the  best 
tirac  of  sowing  it — some  preferring  September,  for 
the  same  reasons,  chiefly,  which  relate  to  timothy 
or  other  grasses,  others  preferring  February  or 
March,  to  obviate  the  danger  ot*  tne  tender  roots 
being  winter  killed.  It  is  sown  either  on  wood- 
land or  open  ground — in  the  latter  case  most  ge- 
nerally after  a  succession  of  exhausting  crops  in  old 
fields.  If  sown  on  woodland,  the  leaves,  brush 
and  trash  must  be  raked  off  or  burnt.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  burn  the  leaves,  else  the 
seed  may  be  blown  away  with  them  by  the  wind, 
or  if  not  blown  away,  the  leaves  may  prevent  the 
seed  reaching  the  earth  and  thus  defeat  their  ger- 
mination. Many  of  those  who  sow  in  winter, 
prefer  casting  the  seed  on  the  snow,  as  it  enables 
them  to  effect  the  operation  with  more  neatness 
and  uniformity.  In  woodlands,  the  grass  must 
not  be  grazed  the  first  year,  or  at  all  events  till  af- 
ter the  seeds  have  matured.  In  open  land,  the 
practice  has  been  adopted  by  some,  of  mixing 
timothv  and  clover  with  blue  grass,  in  which  case, 
half  a  Dushel  of  the  latter  seed  to  the  acre,  is  suffi- 
cient The  advantage  resulting  from  this  is,  that 
it  secures  at  once,  a  well  covered  pasture  that  will 
bear  considerable  grazing  the  first  year.  The 
blue  grass,  in  a  iew  years,  expels  the  other  grass- 
es, and  takes  entire  possession  of  the  field.  On 
open  ground,  it  is  frequently  sown  in  March  upon 
wheat,  rye  or  oats.  If  the  season  is  favorable,  it 
may  be  sown  in  April;  but  should  the  weather 

(rove  dry,  a  ^reat  portion  of  the  seed  will  be  lost, 
t  is  the  practice,  we  believe,  of  most  graziers,  to 
put  upon  a  given  pasture,  as  much  stock  as  it  will 
maintain,  without  shiAing  them  during  the  sea- 
son, as,  besides  saving  labor,  it  renders  the  cattle 
more  quiet  and  contented.  Others,  however, 
fence  off  their  pastures  into  separate  divisions,  to 
undergo  a  regular  succe-ssion  of  periodical  graz- 
ings.  This  plan  secures  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  grass,  very  grateful  to  the  animals,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  more  economical,  as  much  less  is 
trampled  and  rejected  by  the  cattle.  The  number 
of  animals  to  the  acre,  must  depend  upon  their 
size  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  grass.  The 
grass  on  open  j^round  is  much  more  abundant, 
sweet  and  nutritious,  than  on  woodland,  and  con- 
sequently will  maintain  much  more  stock,  perhaps 
nearly  twice  as  much;  while  open  woodland  will 
produce  much  more  and  better  grass  than  that 
which  is  deeply  shaded.  The  best  graziers  extir- 
pate, as  fast  as  possible,  every  tree  not  valuable 
K>r  timber  or  wanted  for  fuel,  and  some  even  prune 
the  branches  of  those  which  are  allowed  to  re- 
main. But  we  shall  soon,  we  hope,  be  able  to 
present  this  subject  more  at  large,  m  some  num- 
bers which  are  preparing,  on  the  grazing  and 
stock-feeding  systems  of  Kentucky,  which  we 
trust  will  pinove  interesting  to  all  our  readers  and 
particularly  instructive  to  tne  farmers  in  tlie  south- 
ern portion  of  the  state  and  Tennessee.  Although 
we  wish  well  to  the  tobacco  growers  on  Green 
river,  and  would  cheerfully  lend  our  aid  to  pro- 
mote their  particular  interests  in  that  pursuit,  we 


wish  the^  could  be  persuaded  to  adopt,  in  its  steadf 
the  grazing  business;  for  we  are  confident  it  is  a 
much  more  productive,  and  certainly  a  more  agree- 
able and  less  laborious  one. 


From  the  Genesee  Fanner. 
BEST  TIMBER  FOR  PUMP  LOGS. 

Friend  TSjtcktr — It  may  be  thought  too  aspiring 
by  some,  for  an  old  man  of  82  years  of  age,  to  be- 
gin to  write  lor  newspaper  inquiries;  but  seeing 
some  inquiries  and  communications  in  several  of 
the  numbers  of  this  year's  Genesee  Farmer,  re- 
specting the  best  method  of  conducting  water  in 
logs  to  the  place  desired,  I  would  inform  friend 
Southhill,  as  I  have  had  some  experience  in  con- 
ducting the  water  to  my  house  from  a  distance, 
near  forty  years,  in  logs,  of  the  sort  of  timber  I  used, 
and  the  manner  of  laying  the  logs,  in  as  concise 
a  manner  as  I  can,  and  the  length  of  time  they 
have  been  in  operation,  from  actual  experience. 
The  timbers  used  were  all  poplar  (or  what  is 
called  the  tulip  tree),  except  three  logs,  two  of 
which  were  white  oak,  the  other  of  chestnut — all 
green,  with  the  bark  on,  of  the  size  of  from  one 
foot  to  fifteen  inches  in  the  but-end,  and  not  less 
than  eight  inches  in  the  top-end.  They  were 
bored  with  an  augur  of  two  and  a  quarter  inches, 
and  put  together  similar  to  a  pump,  but  without 
any  iron  bands.  They  were  put  in  a  trench  three 
feet  deep,  in  the  year  1797,  the  8th  month.  They 
answered  every  purpose  I  could  expect,  until 
1830,  at  which  time  some  of  the  joints  began  to 
leak.  In  the  year  1835, 1  had  them  taken  up,  as 
they  were  not  likely  to  convey  a  sufficient  quanti- 
ty of  water.  The  distance  from  the  spring-house 
to  the  head  of  the  spring,  was  33  poles,  and  the 
descent  three  feet.  The  end  of  the  pipe  in  the 
spring-house  was  18  inches  higher  than  the  rest, 
until  within  three  or  four  poles  of  the  spring-head, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  air  out,  to  prevent 
it  from  rotting.  The  logs  were  firom  fifteen  to 
twenty-eight  leet  long.  When  taken  up,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  deficiency  was  at  the  joints,  the 
hole  being  Worn  to  the  size  of  four,  and  some  five 
inches,  wnich  originally  was  but  two  and  a  quar- 
ter inches.  A  number  of  the  joints  were  worn 
entirely  through,  the  small  end  having  been  taper- 
ed to  join  them  together.  I  had  the  pipes  laid  tlie 
second  time,  with  timber  similar  to  the  first,  one 
half  new  logs,  the  other  half  were  of  the  best  and 
largest  of  the  old  lo^  that  had  been  iu  38  years, 
and  appeared  to  be  in  good  condition. 

I  had  them  laid  in  a  different  manner.  All  the 
logs  were  cut  square  at  the  ends,  and  were  joined 
together  by  a  band  or  ring  of  iron  from  seven  to 
eight  inches  in  the  clear,  three  inches  broad  and 
one-eighth  thick,  sharpened  at  both  edges  and 
drove  in  between  the  ends  of  the  lojjs  so  as  to 
leave  an  opening  between  of  half  an  inch,  which 
was  filled  with  slacked  lime  before  covering,  to 
prevent  the  iron  from  rust.  In  order  to  have  the 
bands  extend  equally  in  both  logs,  I  had  a  chisel 
made  the  same  circle  of  the  bands,  three  inches 
wide,  and  drove  in  each  end  of  the  log  one  inch, 
previous  to  putting  theiu  together.  There  has  not 
been  the  Icabt  appearance  of  any  deficiency  at 

this  time. 

A  Pekksylvania  Fabmeb. 

Wood  Lawn,  ith  mo.  lOth,  1838. 
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From  ihc  Genesee  Fanner. 
BARLBY. 

The  increasing  attention  which  is  paid  to  the 
culture  of  barley — the  profits  of  the  crop — its  value 
as  a  preparative  for  wheat — and  the  favor  which 
it  finds  as  a  substitute  for  wheat  in  making  bread, 
are  entitling  it  to  a  high  rank  among  the  grains  cul- 
tivated in  this  country. 

According  to  Loudon,  there  are  six  species  and 
sab-species  of  this  grain  in  cultivation,  besides  va- 
rieties. 

Hordeum  vulgarey  or  spring  barley,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  double  row  of  beards  or  awns, 
standiu)^  erect,  and  its  thin  husk,  which  renders  it 
favorable  for  malting.    This  is  the  sort  commonly 

frown  in  the  southern  and  eastern  districts  of  both 
Ingland  and  Scotland. 

Hordeum  caileste,  or  Siberian  barley,  is  a  varie- 
ty of  early  or  spring  barley,  much  grown  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  having  broader  leaves,  and  reck- 
oned more  productive  than  the  other. 

Hordeum  hexastichorij  winter  barley,  or  as  it  is 
called  in  Scotland,  square  barley,  is  a  variety 
known  by  having  six  rows  of  grains,  large  and 
thick-skinned,  and  for  that  reason  not  considered 
as  favorable  for  malting. 

Barley  higg,  is  a  variety  of  winter  barley, 
known  by  its  always  having  six  rows  of  grains, 
by  the  grains  being  small  and  thick-skinned,  and 
being  earlier  than  the  preceding  or  parent  variety. 
It  is  nardy,  and  chiefly  grown  in  Scotland. 

Hordeum  dktichoni  common,  or  long-eared 
barley,  is  known  by  its  long  spike  or  ear  flatted 
transversely,  and  its  long  awns.  It  yields  well, 
though  some  object  to  it,  because  the  ears  being 
long  and  heavy,  they  think  it  apt  to  lodge. 

Hordeum  distichon  nudum,  or  naked  barley,  is 
known  by  the  awns  falling  easily,  and  when  ripe, 
almost  of  themselves  from  the  chaff,  when  the  ear 
somewhat  resembles  wheat,  and  by  some  i^  called 
wheat  barley.  It  is  spoken  highly  of  in  the  British 
Husbandry,  as  being  hardy  in  growth,  strong  in 
the  stem,  tillering  with  great  vigor,  and  producing 
abundant  crops  of  fine  grain.  By  some,  this  va- 
riety is  considered  the  same  as  spelt  wheat,  which 
indeed  it  strongly  resembles.    It  is  six  rowed. 

Hordeum  zeocriton,  sprat  or  battledore  barley, 
is  known  by  its  low  stature,  coarse  straw,  short 
broad  ears,  and  long  awns.  It  is  but  little  culti- 
vated. 

New  varieties  of  barley  are  produced  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  wheat,  by  crossing,  and  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  kinds,  such  as  the  cheva- 
lier, nnnat,  &c.  have  originated  in  this  way. 

In  this  country  but  two  varieties  are  sown,  and 
these  are  familiarly  distinguished  as  the  two  and 
the  six-rowed.  They  are  always  sown  in  the 
spring ;  no  kind  in  the  United  States  being  able  to 
endure  the  severity  of  our  winters,  or  at  least  we 
know  of  no  variety  which  has  been  attempted 
here  as  a  winter  or  fall-sown  grain.  The  compa- 
rative value  of  the  two  varieties  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  fully  decided  by  our  farmers,  some  pre- 
ferring one  kind  and  some  the  other.  That  the 
two-rowed  will  make  the  most  flour  from  a  given 
number  of  pounds— that  its  thin  skin  renders  it 
more  suitable  for  malting— and  that  it  is  rather  less 
liable  to  be  affected  by  smut  than  the  six-rowed, 
Bcems  to  be  generally  conceded  ;  but  its  produc- 


tiveness is  much  disputed,  and  it  would  seem  with 
some  reason,  as  the  greater  length  of  the  ear  in 
the  two-rowed,  would  hardly  compensate  for  the 
greater  number  of  rows  in  the  other  variety.  So 
far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  however,  from  tho 
opinions  of  experienced  farmers,  the  preference, 
for  the  reasons  assigned,  is  becoming  more  decid- 
ed in  favor  of  the  two-rowed. 

Barley  of  every  variety  requires  a  rich,  friable 
and  mellow  soil,  which  retains  a  moderate  quanti- 
ty of  moisture,  but  without  approaching  to  that 
which  may  be  denominated  wet ;  as  for  instance, 
land  which  contains  fi*om  50  to  65  per  cent,  of 
sand,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  clay,  though  in 
situations  where  the  climate  is  usually  moist  du- 
ring the  summer,  it  may  be  grown  where  sand  b 
in  the  soil  in  a  larger  proportion.  It  succeeds  best 
in  what  farmers  term  a  rich  deep  loam,  and  with 
too  much  sand,  or  too  much  clay,  will  not  produce 
good  crops.  With  the  single  exception,  that  it 
will  succeed  with  less  lime  than  wheat,  soils  that 
will  produce  good  wheat,  will  also  grow  barley  to 
advantage. 

It  is  probable  that  more  barley  is  grown  in  the 
state  of  New  York  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  section  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced in  the  greatest  abundance  and  perfection,  is 
the  northern  slope  of  western  New  York.  The 
ranges  of  towns  which  mark  the  geological  sepa- 
ration of  the  argillaceous  and  limestone  districts, 
have  hitherto  yielded  the  greatest  quantities  of 
bariey,  and  in  them  the  culture  is  still  rapidly  ex- 
tending. On  this  slope,  it  is  found  that  soils  on 
which  winter  wheat  without  extra  care  in  cultiva- 
tion, is  very  liable  to  fi-eeze  out  in  the  spring,  will 
produce  heavy  crops  of  barley,  and  hence  clover 
and  barley  on  many  farms  have  taken  the  place  of 
clover  and  wheat,  aflbrding  about  the  same  profit 
in  the  crop  and  at  a  less  expense  of  labor.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  the  country  reaching 
from  the  Oneida  to  the  Canandaigua  lakes,  includ- 
ing a  part  of  Madison,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  Sene- 
ca, Yates  and  Ontario  counties.  On  what  is  call- 
ed the  great  limestone  region  of  west  New  York, 
wheat  will  undoubtedly  be  preferred  to  bariey  as 
an  article  of  culture;  and  it  may  be  remarked  as  a 
general  rule,  that  on  all  soils  where  good  barley 
can  be  grown,  the  suitable  application  of  lime  wilt 
ensure  the  success  of  wheat. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  crop  which  demands  and 
repays  thorough  working  of  the  soil  better  than 
bariey.  The  surface  when  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  the  seed,  can  hardly  be  made  too  fine ;  and  the 
excellence  of  the  crop  is  greatly  dependent  on  this 
point.  A  crop  that  occupies  the  ground  so  short 
a  time  as  barley,  spring  wheat  or  oats,  can  hardly 
be  benefited  by  manure  applied  directly  to  them, 
unless  in  a  thoroughly  decomposed  state ;  and 
hence  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  these 
crops  succeed  better  aAer  hoed  or  root  crops  to 
which  the  manure  has  been  applied,  or  on  turf 
lands  that  have  received  a  tqp-dressing  of  manure, 
and  been  carefully  turned  over  in  the  fall  of  the 
year.  The  practice,  somewhat  extensively  fol- 
lowed, of  sowing  winter  wheat  after  bariey,  has 
led  to  the  application  of  the  manure  to  the  bariey 
crop ;  and  perhaps  where  hoed  crops  cannot  pre- 
cede, this  is  the  preferable  way,  though  there  is  a 
great  risk  of  too  much  straw,  and  the  consequent 
lodging  of  the  bariey  before  ripening. 

Barley  should  be  sown  in  all  cases,  as  soon  as 
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the  ground  is  euflkiently  dried  and  warmed  to  al- 
low ihe  seeds  to  germinate  freely,  and  place  them 
beyond  the  danger  of  injury  from  frost.    Early 
frosts  are  more  fatal  to  barley  than  to  spring  wheat 
or  oats,  and  more  injurious  on  wet  or  low  lands 
than  on  dry  or  elevated  ones.    Particular  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil  at  the 
time  of  sowing,  especially  if  naturally  inclining  to 
wet,  as  on  such  soils  a  wet  spring  will  starve  and 
destroy  the  plants.    <<  Steeping  the  seed  for  twen- 
ibor  hours  in  sofl  water,  will  cause  the  grain  to 
germinate  at  the  same  time;  and  this,  if  it  is 
sown  at  a  late  period,  is  of  more  importance  than 
may  be  generally  imagined,  as  it  is  otherwise  apt 
to  ripen  unequally."    (Brit.  Hus.)    The  finest, 
heaviest  samples  of  all  grains  are  usually  obtained 
from  eariy   sown  fields;  and  the  difference  in 
weight  in  barley  and  oats,  is  from  one-fiflhto  one- 
third  in  favor  of  early  sowing.    The  smut  is  the 
only  disease  to  wbicn  barley  is  subject,  and  this  is 
rarely  a  serious  injury,  where  the  crop  is  grown 
on  favorable  soils,  or  the  seed  is  put  in  in  g^)d  or- 
der.   The  worm  which  has  proved  so  destructive 
to  wheat  in  the  eastern  counties,  has  also  injured 
the  bariey  in  a  considerable  degree ;  but  in  west 
New  York,  we  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  its 
appearance   in  this  grain.    The  wire-worm  is 
sometimes  very  destructive  to  the  crop  when 
young ;  and  in  some  seasons,  the  meadow  mole, 
80  etQled,  when  the  grain  approaches  maturity, 


The  difference  in  malting  is  great;  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Smith,  showing  that  a  Winchester 
quarter  of  the  several  varieties,  when  malted, 
would  produce  the  following  quantities  of  proof 
spirits,  viz : 


English  barley  about  21 1  gallons, 
Scotch  barley      **      19^      " 
Scotch  bigg  "      I6i      «« 


Or  that  English  barley  was  11  per  cent  superior 
to  Scotch,  and  full  12  per  cent  above  Scotch  bigg, 
or  winter  bariey. 

The  value  of  the  several  kinds  of  grain  as  an 
article  of  food,  may  be  estimated  from  the  follow- 
ing table ;  the  quality  of  the  flour  being  good 
household  or  family  flour. 

Wheat,  if  weighug  60  lbs.  of  floor  48  lbs.  of  bread  04  lbs. 
Rye,  54  42  66 

Barley,  4S  37}  60 

Oats,  40  22^  80 

(Brit.  Hus.) 

The  analysis  of  bariey  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  gives 
as  contained  in  100  parts : 

79  per  cent,  of  mucilage  or  starch, 
7  of  saccharine  matter, 
6  of  gluten  or  aib*jmeD. 

Owing  to  the  deficiency  of  this  latter  substance,  or 


makes  sad  havoc  by  cutting  down  the  plant  to  get  gluten,  bariey  flour,  like  that  of  oats,  buckwheat 


/ 


at  the  ears;  an  efiect  more  often  observed  when 
the  barley  is  sown  on  turf  leys,  as  they  will  rarely 
lie  so  close  as  not  to  leave  numberless  hiding- 
places  to  the  animal. 

In  sowing  bariey,  as  in  most  other  crops,  the 
universal  experience  of  English  farmers,  and  the 
directions  of^  the  best  works  on  agriculture,  go  to 
establish  the  fact,  that  less  seed  is  required  on  rich 
lands  than  on  poor,  and  that  the  quantity  of  seed 
used  should  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  sowing.  In  European  countries,  from 
ten  to  eighteen  pecks  per  acre  is  used ;  sixteen 
being  the  quantity  usually  recommended ;  in  this 
country  from  two  to  three  bushels  is  considered 
sufficient  for  the  acre.  The  two-rowed  requires 
less  than  the  six-rowed,  as  it  tillers  more  vigorous- 
ly;  and  if  sown  too  thick,  the  plants  will  be  weak 
and  ripen  irregulariy. 

Both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  product 
depend  on  the  soil,  and  the  variety  of  the  grain 
•own.  in  this  country,  the  average  crop  may  be 
stated  (torn  thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre ; 
in  England,  the  average  produce  is  estimated  at 
thirty-two  bushels.  Middleton  says,  the  crop  in 
that  coontry  varies  from  fifteen  to  seventy-five 
bushels  an  acre.  The  greatest  crop  we  have  seen 
mentiooed  in  this  country  was  sixty-five  bushels 
per  acre,  and  that  was  grown  on  land  from  which 
■evefal  crops  had  been  taken  in  succession.  In 
an  experiment  made  by  the  East  Lothian  Agri- 
cultural Society  upon  the  chevalier,  and  a  com- 
mon sort  of  bariey,  both  sown  on  a  light  gravelly 
•oil,  the  produce  of  each  per  imperial  acre,  was — 
chevalier,  66  bushels  2  necks  of  grain,  weighing 
66|  lbs.  per  bushel.  Common  barley  gave  61 
bushels  2  pecks  of  grain,  and  weighed  54 J  lbs. 
per  bushel. 

Good  qualities  of  the  two-rowed,  Avill  average 


or  potatoes,  cannot  be  made  into  bread  alone,  but 
is  mxied  with  wheat  flour,  or  eaten  in  the  form  of 
cakes,  when  it  is  very  wholesome  and  palatable. 

fiariey  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the 
grains  to  secure  in  good  condition ;  as,  if  suflered 
to  stand  until  the  berry  is  perfectly  dry  and  hard,, 
the  head  will  frequently  drop  down,  owing  to  the 
brittleness  of  the  straw  ;  and  if  cut  too  early,  the 
grain  will  shrink  and  lose  in  weight ;  and  as  it 
cannot  when  cut  in  an  unripe  state  be  put  into 
barns  or  stacks  without  certain  injury  by  heating, 
so  in  unfavorable  weather  it  is  very  apt  to  become 
of  a  black  color,  and  lose  the  dear  yellowish- 
white  tinge  so  characteristic  of  good  and  well- 
cured  barley.  The  usually  fine  state  of  our  at- 
mosphere, and  the  clear  dry  air  of  our  summers, 
render  the  proper  curing  of  barley  a  much  less 
difficult  task  here,  than  in  the  moist  climate  and 
cloudy  skies  of  Great  Britain. 

Before  the  introduction  of  threshing  machines, 
bariey,  though  easily  threshed  by  horses  or  by 
hand,  was  with  great  difficulty  prepared  lor  mar- 
ket, owing  to  the  obstacles  onered  in  separating 
the  awn  from  the  kernel ;  and  at  the  present  time 
in  many  districts  of  England,  and  most  parts  of 
the  continent,  the  hummelingf  or  freeing  the  berry 
from  the  beard,  is  one  of  the  most  la^rious  and 
difficult  processes  in  the  culture  of  bariey. 

Barley  is  extensively  used  in  the  fattening  of 
pork,  for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably  adapted 
when  prepared  by  steaming  or  grinding ;  and  in 
the  districts  where  it  is  grown,  is  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  the  com  crop,  which  for  a  few  years 
past  has  been  a  partial  failure.  It  is  also  used  in 
large  quantities  in  our  breweries,  and  in  too  many 
instances  takes  the  place  of  rye  in  the  manufacture 
of  whiskey.  As  a  feed  for  horses  it  is  not  gene- 
rally approved,  but  for  &ttening  cattle,  hogs  and 


about  62  or  53  lbs.  per  bushel ;  but  the  winter,  or  poultry,  it  is  highly  prized.    Before  the  system  of 
•iz-iowed  varieties,  will  not  exceed  43  to  46  lbs.  I  cutting  sUaw,  or  manger-feeding  was  generally 
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adopted  in  Great  Britain,  barley  etraw,  owing  per- 
haps to  its  being  cut  early,  was  used  as  food  for 
cattle  in  preference  to  others,  as  cattle  could  eat  it 
uncut  more  readily  than  the  harder  straws.  Wheat 
or  oat  straw  is  now  preferred  when  it  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  chafT,  or  cut  fine  for  mixing  with  hay 
or  roots.  There  are  varieties  of  barley  found  in 
the  shops,  pearl  and  Scotch,  both  of  which  are 
prepared  by  divesting  the  kernel  of  its  husk  in 
mills,  resembling  in  some  degree  the  rice-mills  of 
the  south ;  and  m  the  case  of  the  pearl  barley,  the 
grinding  or  rubbing  is  continuen  until  the  berry 
assumes  a  smooth  round  form.  Few  articles  are 
more  nutritious,  or  better  adapted  to  the  stomachs 
of  the  weak  or  the  valetudinarian. 


Fiom  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine. 


ON   THB  FORMATIOir  OF   MOULD. 


By  Qiarlea  Darmn,  Esq.,  F,  G,  S. 


The  author  commenced  by  remarking  on  two 
of  the  most  strikiup:  characters  by  which  the  su- 
perficial laver  of  earth,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  call- 
ed, vegetable  mould,  is  distinguished.    These  are 
its  nearly  homogeneous  nature,  although  overly- 
ing difi'erent  kinds  of  subsoil,  and  the  uniform 
fineness  of  its  particles.    The  latter  fact  may  be 
well  observed  m  any  gravelly  country,  where,  al- 
though in  a  ploughed  field,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  soil  consists  of  small  stones,  yet  in  old  pasture- 
land  not  a  single  pebble  will  be  found  within  some 
inches  of  the  surface.     The  author's  attention 
was  called  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  of 
Maer  Hall,  in  Staffordshire,  who  showed  him 
several  fields,  some  of  which,  a  few  years  before, 
had  been  covered  with  lime,  and  others  with  burnt 
marl  and  cinders.    These  substances,  in  every 
case,  are  now  buried  to  the  depth  of  some  inches 
beneath  the  turf.    Three  fields  were  examined 
with  care.    The  first  consisted  of  good  pasture 
land,  which  had  been  limed,  without  havincr  been 
ploughed,  about  twelve  years  and  a  half  before: 
the  turf  was  about  half  an  inch  thick;  and  two 
inches  and  a  half  beneath  it  was  a  layer,  or  row, 
of  small  aggregated  lumps  of  the  lime,  forming,  at 
an  equal  depth,  a  well-marked  white  line.    The 
soil  beneath  this  was  of  a  gravelly  natqre,  and 
differed  very  considerably  from  the  mould  nearer 
the  surface.    About  three  years  since  cinders  were 
likewise  spread  on  this  field.    These  are  now  bu- 
ried at  the  depth  of  one  inch,  forming  a  line  of 
black  spots  parallel  to,  and  above,  the  white  layer 
of  lime.    Some  other  cinders,  which  had  been 
scattered  in  another  part  of  the  same  field,  were 
either  still  lying  on  the  surface,  or  entangled  in  the 
roots  of  the  grass.    The  second  field  examined 
was  remarkable  only  from  the  cinders  being  now 
buried  in  a  layer,  nearly  an  inch  thick,  three  in- 
ches beneath  th6  surface.   This  layer  was  in  parts 
80  continuous,  that  the  superficial  mould  was  only 
attached  to  the  sub-soil  of  red  clay  by  the  longer 
roots  of  the  grass. 

The  history  of  the  third  field  is  more  complete. 
Previously  to  fifteen  years  since  it  was  waste  land; 
but  at  that  time  it  was  drained,  harrowed,  plough- 
ed, and  well  covered  with  burnt  marl  and  cinders. 
It  has  not  since  been  disturbed,  and  now  supports 
a  tolerably  good  pasture.    The  section  here  was, 


turf  half  an  inch,  mould  two  inches  and  a  half^  a 
layer  one  and  a  half  inch  thick,  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  burnt  marl  (conspicuous  from  their  briffot 
red  color,  and  some  of  considerable  size,  namdy, 
one  inch,  by  a  half  broad,  and  a  quarter  thick,> 
of  cinders,  and  a  few  quartz  pebbles  mingled 
with  earth;  lastly,  about  four  inches  and  a  half 
beneath  the  surface  was  the  original,  black,  peatjr 
soil.    Thus  beneath  a  layer  (nearly  four  inches 
thick)  of  fine  particles  of  earth,  mixed  with  some 
vegetable  matter,  those  substances  now  occurred, 
which,  fifteen  years  before,  had  been  spread  on 
the  surface.    Mr.  Darwin  stated  that  the  appeaj^ 
ance  in  all  cases  was  as  if  the  fragments  had,  as 
the  farmers  believe,  worked  themselves  down. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  at  all  possible,  that 
either  the  powdered  hme  or  the  fragments  of  burnt 
marl  and  the  pebbles  could  sink  through  compact 
earth  to  some  inches  beneath  the  surface  and  stHi 
remain  in  a  continuous  layer.    Nor  is  it  probable 
that  the  decay  of  the  grass,  although  adding  to 
the  surface  some  of  \Se  constituent  parts  of  the 
mould,  should  separate,  in  so  short  a  time,  the  fine 
from  the  coarse  earth,  and  accumulate  the  former 
on  those  objects  which  so  latelv  were  strewed  on 
the  surface.    Mr.  Darwin  also  remarked,  that 
near  towns,  in  fields  which  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  ploughed,  he  had  oAen  been  surprised  by 
finding  pieces  of  pottery  and  bones  some  inches 
below  the  turf.     In  a  similar  manner  on  the 
mountains  of  Chili  he  had  been  perplexed  by  no- 
ticing elevated  marine  shells,  covered  by  earth,  in 
situations  where  rain  could  not  have  washed  it  on 
them. 

The  explanaticyi  of  these  circumstances,  which 
occurred  to  Mr.  Wedgwood,  although  it  may,  at 
first,  appear  trivial,  the  author  did  not  doubt  is  the 
correct  one,  namely,  that  the  whole  is  due  to  the 
digestive  process,  by  which  the  common  earth- 
worm is  supported.    On  carefully  examining  be- 
tween the  blades  of  grass  in  the  fields  above  de- 
scribed, the  author  found,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  space  of  two  inches  square  without  a  little  heap 
of  the  cylindrical  castings  of  worms.    It  is  well 
known  that  worms  swallow  earthy  matter,  and 
that  having  separated  the  serviceable  portion,  they 
eject,  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrows,  the  remain- 
der in  little  intestine-shaped  heaps.    The  worm 
is  unable  to  swallow  coarse  panicles,  and  as  it 
would  naturally  avoid  pure  lime,  the  fine  earth  ly- 
ing beneath  either  the  cinders  and  burnt  marl,  or 
the  powdered  lime,  would,  by  a  slow  process,  l>e 
removed,  and  thrown  up  to  the  surface.    This 
supposition  is  not  imaginary,  for  in  the  field  in 
which  cinders  had  been  spread  out  only  half  a 
year  before,  Mr.  Darwin  actually  saw  the  cast- 
mgs  of  the  worms  heaped  on  the  smaller  frag- 
ments.   Nor  is  the  agency  so  trivial  as  it,  at  first, 
might  be  thought;  the  great  number  of  earth- 
worms (as  every  one  must  be  aware,  who  has 
ever  dug  in  a  ^rrass-field)  making  up  for  the  in- 
significant quantity  of  work  each  performs. 

On  the  above  hypothesis,  the  great  advantage 
of  old  pasture  land,  which  farmers  are  always 
particularly  averse  from  breaking  up,  is  explained; 
for  the  worms  must  require  a  considerable  length 
of  time  to  prepare  a  thick  stratum  of  mould,  by 
thoroughly  mingling  the  original  constituent  parts 
of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  manures  added  by  man. 
In  the  peaty  field,  in  fifteen  years,  about  three 
inches  and  a  half  had  been  well  digested.    It  is 
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probable  however,  that  the  process  is  continued, 
though  at  a  slow  rate,  to  a  much  greater  depth; 
for  as  often  as  a  worm  is  compelled  by  dry  wea- 
ther, or  any  other  cause,  to  descend  deep,  it  must 
bring  to  the  surface,  when  it  empties  the  contents 
of  its  body,  a  few  particles  of  earth.  The  author 
observed,  that  the  digestive  process  of  animals  is 
a  geological  power  which  acts  in  another  sphere 
on  a  (neater  scale.  In  recent  coral  formations,  the 
quantity  of  stone  converted  into  the  most  impal- 
pable mud,  by  the  excavation  of  boring  shells  and 
of  nereidous  animals,  is  very  great  Numerous 
large  fishes  (of  the  genus  l^fHrnis)  likewise  sub- 
sist by  browsing  on  the  living  branches  of  coral. 
Mr.  l>arwin  believes,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
chalk  of  Europe  was  produced  from  coral,  by  the 
digestive  action  of  marine  animals,  in  the  same 
manner  as  mould  has  been  prepared  by  the  earth- 
worm on  disintegrated  rock.  The  author  conclud- 
ed by  remarking,  that  it  is  probable  that  every 
particle  of  earth  in  old  pasture  land  has  passed 
through  the  intestines  of  worms,  and  hence,  that 
in  some  senses,  the  term  "animal  mould"  would 
be  more  appropriate  than  "vegetable  mould." 
The  agriculturist  in  ploughing  the  ground  follows 
a  method  strictly  natural;  and  he  only  imitates  in 
a  rude  manner,  without  being  able  either  to  bury 
tbe  pebbles  or  to  sifl  the  fine  from  the  coarse  soil, 
the  work  which  nature  is  daily  peribrming  by  the 
agency  of  the  earth-worm.* 


DI8BA8B  JIMONO  THE  SHELL-FISH. 

''  One  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  of  the 
year  (1836)  has  been  the  fatal  effect  of  anepi- 
denxic  disease  among  the  molluscous  animals  or 
shelJ-fish  of  the  Muskingum  river,  (Ohio.)  It 
com  roenced  in  April  and  continued  until  June, 
destroying  millions  of  that  quiet,  retiring  race, 
whk;h  people  the  beds  of  streams.  As  tne  ani- 
mal died,  tne  valves  of  the  shell  opened,  and,  de- 
composition commencing,  the  muscular  adhesions 
gave  way,  and  the  fleshy  portion  rose  to  the  sur- 

*  Since  tbe  paper  was  read,  Mr.  Darwin  has  re- 
ceived from  Stanordshire  the  two  following  state- 
ments : — 1.  In  the  spring  of  1835  a  bogrgy  field  was  so 
thickly  covered  with  sand  that  the  surface  appeared  of 
a  red  color;  but  the  sand  is  now  overlaid  by  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  soil.  2.  About  eighty  years 
tto  a  field  was  manured  with  marl;  and  it  has  been 
tuice  ploughed,  but  it  is  not  known  at  what  exact  pe- 
riod. An  imperfect  layer  of  the  marl  now  exists  at  a 
depth,  very  carefully  measured  from  the  surface,  of 
twelve  incnes  in  some  places,  and  fourteen  in  others, 
0ie  difference  corresponaing  to  the  top  and  hollows  of 
the  ridees  or  butts.  It  is  certain  that  the  marl  was 
buried  before  the  field  was  ploughed,  because  the  frag- 
ments are  not  scattered  through  tbe  soil,  but  constitute 
a  layer,  which  is  horizontal,  and  therefore  not  parallel 
to  tne  undulations  of  the  ploughed  surface.  No  plough, 
moreover,  could  reach  the  marl  in  its  present  position, 
as  the  farrows  in  this  neighborhood  are  never  more 
than  eight  inches  in  depth.  In  the  above  paper  it  is 
shown,  that  three  inches  and  a  half  of  mould  had  been 
accUmolated  in  fifteen  years:  and  in  this  case,  within 
eighty  yeam  (that  is,  on  the  supposition,  rendered 
pnbMe  fiiotn  the  aericultnral  state  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  that  the  field  had  never  before  been  marled) 
the  earth-wcKms  have  covered  the  marl  with  a  bed  of 
earth  averaging  thirteen  inches  in  thickness. 


face  of  the  water,  leaving  the  shell  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  As  these  dead  bodies  floated  down 
the  current,  the  heads  of  islands,  masses  of  fixed 
drill-wood,  and  the  shores  in  many  places,  were 
covered  with  them,  tainting  the  air  in  the  vicinity 
with  putrid  effluvia.  The  cause  of  the  disealse 
amongst  the  shelly  race,  remains  as  much  a  mys- 
tery as  that  of  tbe  Asiatic  cholera  amongst  the 
human  family." — Dr.  8,  P,  Hildreth,  Journal 
of  Science, 


From  Uie  6enese«  Fanner. 

GERMINATION    OF    THB    ACACIA    OR    LOCUST 

8B£D. 

Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  Magazine  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry, states  that  Sir  John  Uerschel  lately  sent  some 
seeds  of  the^acacia  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
with  directions  to  scald  them  to  ensure  their 
growth.  Mr.  L.  having  received  some  of  them, 
subjected  them  to  the  fblk>wing  experiments:— 
two  were  placed  in  boiling  water,  and  lefl  to  soak 
for  an  hour,  until  the  water  had  become  cool;  two 
were  kept  at  the  boiling  temperatiAre  for  one  and 
a  half  minutes.  Some  were  sown  immediately 
under  a  hand-glass  in  the  open  border;  and  the 
rest  were  kept  for  three  or  four  days  and  then 
sown  in  a  hotbed.  The  following  are  the  results: — 
Under  the  hand-glass. 

1  boiled  1^  minutes  failed. 

1    do.    3      do.  came  up  in  14  days. 

1    do.    6       «       "  «  13   « 

1  not  steeped  at  all  did  not  germinate. 
In  the  hotbed. 

1  boiled  11  minutes  came  up  in  8  days. 

2  ((      3        ((  (I  7    (c 

2    «      5        If  «  7    (( 

1  «     16        «  "  13    « 

2  in  boiling  water  lefl  to  cool     9    <' 
2  not  steeped  came  up  in        21    " 

Nothing  can  more  forcibly  show  the  hardness  of 
the  envelopes,  or  the  tenacity  of  life  in  the  acacia, 
than  the  germination  of  the  seed  after  boiling  15 
minutes.  We  have  a  number  of  times  scaldeathe 
locust  seed  to  produce  germination,  no  other  mode 
being  so  speedy  or  eflectual. 


From  Uie  Sonthem  Agricaltorifft. 
8UN-FL0WER   CULTURE. 

Effingham  County^  Geo.  Feb.  10, 1838. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  your  last  September  number, 
I  saw  a  communication  relative  to  the  sun-flower, 
and  as  you  seem  willing  to  '<  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments, that  nothing  be  lost,"  I  take  the  liberty  of 
saying,  that  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  planting 
the  sun-flower  a  number  of  years,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. 

There  are  several  fences,  which  lead  from  my 
yard  fence,  to  the  surrounding  woods— the  weeds 
and  grass  growing  up  in  the  fence  comers,  formed 
ready  ways  for  snakes  to  visit  the  yard.  To  pre- 
vent this,  the  hoe  is  used  to  keep  these  wayn 
cleao,  and  so  prevent  the  temptation  to  theur  visits* 
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Now,  while  all  this  operation  ie  going  on,  I  have 
two  hills  of  sun-flowers  growing  in  every  fence 
<5omer;  two  stocks  (or  say  three  or  four)  in  a  hill, 
planted  early  in  the  spring.  About  the  time  that 
my  long  forage  gives  out,  these  begin  to  bloom. 
As  the  blossoms  begin  to  appear,  I  cut  them  off 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  give  to  my 
horses,  which  eat  them  very  readily,— leaves, 
buds,  stocks,  and  all.  This  I  consider  a  very 
wholesome,  as  well  as  nutritious  food.  Thus  the 
ground  that  has  to  be  kept  clean,  to  prevent  un- 
welcome visiters,  is  made  in  the  mean  time  to 
yield  profitably. 

If,  in  your  judgment,  you  think  proper  to  intro- 
duce this  scrap  to  the  company  of  your  more  use- 
ful communications,  it  is  at  your  service. 

A  Small  Goshen  Farmer. 


REMARKS  ON,  AND  SOME  OBJECTIONS  TO, 
THE  ESSAY  ON  "AGRICULTURAL  HOBBIES 
AND  HUMBUGS." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmere'  Register. 


May  I5th,  1838. 

I  have  been  so  much  amused  with  your  article 
on  agricultural  hobbies  and  humbugs,  (p.  47,  vol. 
VI.)  and  think  most  of  your  remarks  so  perfectly 
just,  that  I  could  hardly  prevail  on  myself  to  ex- 
press my  dissent  from  such  as  I  cannot  concur  in: 
nor  would  I  do  it,  but  for  your  often- avowed  de- 
«irc  to  have  all  your  opinions  freely  canvassed, 
where  any  good  to  our  cause  might  possibly  result 
^m  it,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  may  differ 
from  you.  1  have  very  rarely  been  among  that 
number ;  and  where  I  have,  it  has  been,  in  each 
case,  with  much  distrust  of  my  own  opinion,  and 
not  a  little  fear,  that  my  readers  might  so  far  mis- 
take the  motives  of  mv  communications,  as  to  as- 
cnhe  them,  rather  to  the  silly  vanity  of  seeing  my- 
=eelf  in  print,  than  to  theur  real  cause — which  has 
ever  been,  the  hope  of  promoting,  in  some  degree, 
the  great  object  of  your  paper.  With  this  anchor 
thrown  out  to  windward,  I  shall  commence  my 
4>biection8. 

The  first  is— for  your  apparent  preference  to 
com  with  the  largest  cobs,  of  which  you  say,  it 
*«  is  evidently  and  mathematically  true,  if  the 
grains  are  of  equal  size,  there  will  be  more  encir- 
cling a  large  than  a  small  cob."  Now  to  me  it 
appears  "evidently  and  mathematically  true," 
that  this  depends  upon  the  grains  being  of  equal 
width,  and  not  on  their  equality  of  size ;  for  a 
iroad  grain  may  be  of  equal  size  with  a  hng  one, 
although  the  latter  will  certainly  out-number  the 
former,  although  the  length  and  diameter  of  their 
respective  cobs  be  precisely  the  same.  Again,  it 
*f  is  evidently  and  mathematically  true,"  that  al- 
though one  large  single  ear  with  a  large  cob,  will 
have  more  grain  than  any  single  ear  with  a  small 
cob ;  yet,  if  the  small  cob  variety  produces  seve- 
ral more  ears,  under  similar  circumstances,  on  a 
single  stalls  of  which  there  are  many  unquestiona- 
ble proofs,  in  regard  to  the  twin-corn,  than  the 
large-cob  varieties,  the  former  will,  with  mathe- 
matical certainty,  produce  the  most  grain.  In  the 
case  of  the  twin-core,  fairly  and  accurately  com- 
pared with  two  other  very  popular  varieties,  both 


having  very  large  cobs,  f  have  ascertained  by  ac- 
tual measurement,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the 
twin-corn  was  as  nine  to  seven. 

Your  second  opinion  from  which  I  dissent,  is 
that  wherein  you  say,  that  "  you  have  no  faith 
either  in  the  reasonings  or  the  supposed  results  of 
choosing  seed-wheat,"  either  for  the  large  size  of 
the  grain,  the  large  number  of  grains  in  the  head, 
or  the  large  num^r  of  stalks  and  quantity  of  grain 
from  a  single  seed.    This  seems  tantamount  to  a 
belief;  that  the  only  circumstance  worthy  of  atten- 
tion in  the  choice  of  seed- wheat,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  seed,  is,  to  be  sure  it  will  vegetate.    In 
other  words,  that  none  are  susceptible  of  any  im- 
provement worth  regarding,  merely  by  selecting 
that  vdiich  appears  to  possess  most  of  those  equali- 
ties almost  universally  believed  to  be  essential  to 
the  perfection  of  ail  seed.    I  say  almost  universal, 
for  1  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  met  with  but 
one  person  who  entertained  the  opinion  I  under- 
stand you  to  express  on  this  highly  interesting 
subject.    Possibly,  however,  I  may  misunderstand 
vou ;  and  since  nothing  is  farther  from  my  wishes, 
let  me  repeat  what  yon  seem  to  me  to  have  said. 
First,  in  regard  to  seed-wheat,  that  you  disbelieve 
the  common  notion,  that  more  product  can  be  se- 
cured fi*om  the  land  by  choosing  seed,  either  for  its 
size,  the  large  number  of  grams  in  the  head,  or 
the  large  number  of  stalks  and  quantity  of  grain 
from  a  single  seed.    Secondly,  in  regard  to  seed- 
corn,  or  any  other  seed,  I  understand  you  to  say, 
that  you  have  not  the  slightest  faith,  "  that  larger 
crops  can  be  obtained  by  choosing  seed  on  account 
of  the  form,  size,  or  number  of  grains,  or  the  size 
or  number  of  ears,  4"^."     Now  this  "  et  catera,^'* 
I  must  presume,  comprehends  all  the  other  quali- 
ties usually  attributed  to,  and  sought  af\er  in  seed  ; 
all  which,  you  say,  that  ^^you  have  not  the 
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slightest  faith?'*  But  if  none  of  them  are  worth 
regarding,  does  it  not  follow,  undeniably,  that  the 
sole  ground  of  preference  ieH  is,  that  one  sample 
will  vegetate  better  than  another!  It  is  true  that 
you  qualify,  in  some  degree,  your  sweeping  anathe- 
ma against  the  common  creed  and  practice,  by 
saying — ^you  do  not  deny — that  particular  varie- 
ties of  plants  may  be  somewhat  more  productive 
than  others  which  are  equally  suitable  to  thejsame 
soil  and  climate ;  yet  this  is  but  cold  encourage- 
ment»  and  is  a  very  different  thing  from  admitting 
the  fact.  Indeed,  it  seems  nearly  the  same  as  de- 
claring that  you  do  not  fully  believe  it ;  although 
you  give  us  the  result  of  no  experiments  made  by 
yourself  or  others  to  confirm  this  strongly-implied 
scepticism.  You  have  classed  both  the  creed  and 
the  practice  which  you  condemn,  among  ^^  hobbies 
and  humbugs  ;"  and  there  is  nothing  of  which 
your  "good-enough"  farmers,  (by  far  the  most 
numerous  class  among  us,)  have  such  a  mortal 
dread,  as  the  ridicule  attached  to  hobby-riding. 

In  another  place,  speaking  of  varieties  of  com, 
your  infidelity  as  to  their  relative  productiveness, 
is  not  lefl  to  implication,  for  you  positively  avow 
that  "  your  views  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  be- 
lief, that  either  the  Maryland  twin-corn,  the  Ba- 
den-corn, or  the  Dutton-corn,  are  more  productive 
in  a  very  great  degree,  than  other  varieties  in  any 
situation ;"  although  it  does  not  appear  that  you 
yourself  have  ever  made,  even  a  single  compara- 
tive trial,  to  ascertain  whether  the  opinion  be  true 
or  false.  Now,  if  you  admit  a  difference  of  some- 
what more  than  15  per  cent.,  to  constitute  a  very 
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ffreat  degree,  as  most  corn-makers  would  proba- 
bly deem  it,  your  own  paper,  1  think,  has  furnish- 
ed a  sufficient  number  of  facts  (unless  you  discre- 
dit them,)  to  conquer  your  incredulity — at  least,  as 
to  the  twin-corn ;  for  several  of  your  correspond- 
ents have  stated  to  you  something  much  more 
credible  than  mere  '<  supposed  reauTta.^^  But  the 
utmost  difi'ereuce  in  proauctiveness  you  seem  will- 
ing to  admit  possible,  either  between  varieties  of 
corn,  or  of  any  other  plants,  is  marked  by  the  very 
qualified  and  discourac^ing  expression,  *^  somewhat 
more  productive.^''  This  indicates  so  little  differ- 
ence, that  were  the  opinion  to  become  general,  it 
would  very  soon,  I  think,  effectually  prevent  all 
trials  whatever  between  varieties  of  plants,  unless 
made  lor  some  other  purpose  than  to  ascertain 
which  would  produce  most. 

In  commenting  upon  Mr.  CarmichaePs  opinion, 
that  more  than  15  per  cent,  difierence  may  be  ex- 
pected from  twin-corn  in  fertile  land,  you  remark, 
that  "  this  amount  oC  increase,  if  actually  ascer- 
tained, is  sufficiently  great  to  induce  the  trial  of 
this  com,  on  soils  recommended  as  suitable,  and 
in  a  latitude  not  very  different  from  that  of  Queen 
Ann's  county,  Md.  But  this  increase  is  far 
short  of  what  the  sanguine  expect ;  and  the  writer 
entirely  objects  to  planting  it  on  any  but  the  very 
small  portion  of  rich  lands?''  Now,  I  do  not  thus 
understand  him ;  for  his  words,  as  you  give  them, 
are — <<  my  experience  induces  me  to  think,  that 
no  great  advantage  is  derived  if  this  com  is  plant- 
ed on  lands  naturally  poor,  or  exhausted  by  culti- 
vation." This  certainly  admits  some  adtxmtage, 
even  on  such  lands,  and  is  very  different  from  an 
entire  objection ;  although  to  plant  anv  one  thing 
in  preference  to  another,  in  a  naturally  poor  or 
exhausted  soil,  would  hardly  be  deemed  of  much 
advantage  by  any  one  who  had  ever  tried,  even 
without  Mr.  CarmichaePs  caution.  What  "the 
sanguine  may  expect'^  from  cultivating  the  twin- 
corn,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  I  can  very 
confidently  assert,  that  there  is  no  authority,  either 
in  print  or  manuscript — at  least  none  that  I  have 
<ever  seen  or  heard  of— to  justify  them  in  expect- 
ing nnuch,  if  any  more,  than  Mr.  Carmichael  has 
stated. 

In  the  first  part  of  your  remark  just  quoted,  you 
speak  of  ^^  latitude?^  as  the  chief  circumstance  to 
be  regarded  in  choosing  among  the  varieties  of 
corn ;  and  in  a  few  lines  below  you  add :  "  This 
corn  is  tk  forward  kind,  even  in  Marvland — of 
course,  it  is  too  forward  for  our  location."  Of  its 
forwardness,  I  can  assert,  from  three  years'  tried, 
that  the  difference  in  comparison  with  our  common 
com,  does  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  days ;  and  in 
regard  to  your  conclusion,  that  it  is  ''  too  forward 
for  our  location,"  I  must  call  it  a  fwn  seqidtur;  at 
least,  if  the  opinion  of  Monsieur  de  Candolle,  one 
of  the  greatest  botanists  who  ever  lived,  be  cor- 
rect. This  gentleman  spent  six  entire  years  in 
prosecuting,  through  the  different  departments  of 
France,  such  investigations  as  were  calculated  to 
determine,  with  all  attainable  precision,  the  gene- 
ral laws  bv  which  the  geography  of  plants  is  regu- 
lated. The  verv  numerous  facts  collected  by  him 
during  this  highly  interesting  research,  proved 
conclusively,  that  although  temperature,  arising 
from  diimate  or  elevation^  ^ig^t,  moisture  and  as- 
pectj  exercise  each  a  considerable  influence  over  the 
growth  and  productiveness  of  vegetables,  the  dis- 
trUmtton  of  heat,  in  the  different  seasons  of  the 
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year,  has  more  power  than  any  other  cause  what- 
ever. Now,  here  is  an  opinion  opposed  to  yours, 
and  founded  on  a  multitude  of  facts  which  the 
author  was  six  whole  years  in  collecting — con- 
firmed, too,  by  the  general  fact  known  to  us  all, 
that  in  European  latitudes  corresponding  with 
ours,  many  plants  grow  in  the  open  air,  which 
here  require  the  protection  of^  green-houses  for 
more  than  half  the  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
yoxu-  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  much  less  than 
two  de^ees  difference  of  latitude,  (for  the  middle 
of  Virginia  is  in  38*^,  the  middle  of  Maryland  in 
39®,)  is  unsustained  by  any  facts  or  experiments 
whatever — at  least  you  mention  none.  But  as  a 
farther  proof  that  the  twin-corn  is  not  too  forward 
for  our  location,  I  have  authentic  information  from 
several  gentlemen  residing  in  different  and  distant 
parts  of  our  state,  (one  as  far  south  as  Mecklen- 
burg,) who  speak  very  favorably  of  this  corn  in 
comparison  with  all  the  other  varieties  which 
they  have  heretofore  tried.  The  only  gainsayer 
whom  I  have  seen  in  print,  is  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Andrew  Nicol,  who  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
— "  the  bread  made  from  it  appears  to  me  less 
sweet,  also  drier  and  harsher  to  the  taste,  than  that 
made  from  our  common  com  ;"  and  this,  too,  in 
addition  to  condemning  it  as  less  productive  than 
the  common  com  of  his  neighborhood.  Upon 
this  anathema  against  twin-com  bread,  it  nas 
been  remarked,  that  "Mr.  Nicol's  mouth  must 
have  got  most  marvellously  out  of  taste,  when  he 
uttered  this  sentence."  But  I,  who  have  always 
maintained  both  the  troth  and  justice  of  the  old 
adage,  "  de  gustibus  nU  disputandum,^^  have  in- 
sisted on  his  right  to  avow  any  taste  he  pleases, 
notwithstanding,  in  this  case,  it  is  unique,  and  di- 
rectly opposed  to  that  of  some  hundreds  of  persons, 
who  have  declared  that  twin-corn  made  the  best 
and  sweetest  bread  they  ever  ate. 

Having  at  last  reached  a  kind  of  resting-place 
in  my  voluntary  and  unsolicited  labors,  I  have 
deemed  it  best  to  look  back  before  I  proceed  far- 
ther. This  retrospect  has  elicited  a  <<  thinks  I  to 
myself^"  how  friend  Rufiin  and  my  other  read- 
ers, (should  I  get  any,)  chuckle  and  exclaim— 
"  what  a  self-comfbrtini^  side  our  friend  J.  M.  G. 
has  given  himself  on  his  twin-com  hobby,  flatter- 
ing himself  all  the  while,  credulous  soul !  that  he 
is  edifying  u^,  rather  than  gratifying  his  own  pas- 
sion for  prosing,  in  which  he  indulges  somewhat 
too  freely,  although  we  are  willing  to  allow  him 
good  motives."  1  have  a  strong  presentiment 
that  some  such  reflections  will  certainly  be  made, 
although  they  may  not  possibly  find  utterance.in 
words.  Yet,  notwithstanding  I  may  increase  the 
risk  of  exciting  a  laugh  against  myself)  I  must  add 
a  few  more  words  in  explanation  of  what  I  have 
written. 

The  facts  stated  in  regard  to  twin-corn,  and  the 
conclusions  I  have  drawn  from  them,  are  applica- 
ble to  every  variety  of  cultivated  plant ;  and  my 
only  reason  '' c---  *« —  * — '--  -^- 

particular 

periments ^  

no  pets  amoni^  any  of  them ;  my  sole  object  be- 
ing to  ascertain,  as  far  as  I  cac,  which  are  best  in 
every  respect  to  promote  human  comfort  and  gene- 
ral prosperity.  As  a  proof  of  it  in  regard  to  corn, 
I  am  now  making  an  experiment  with  six  varie- 
ties ;  and  should  the  twin-corn  prove  best,  it  cer- 
tainly shall  not  be,  from  the  least  imaginable  ad- 
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vantage  derived  from  my  management  of  the  trial, 
which  shall  he  as  lair  as  I  can  possibly  make  it. 
But  to  proceed  with  rov  explanations.  When  I 
read  your  excellent  article  on  agricultural  hobbies 
and  humbugs,  of  which  I  think  precisely  as  you 
do,  it  seem^  to  me  that  you  had  gone  so  far  in 
denouncing  and.  ridiculing  them,  as  probably  to 
discourage  all  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the 
comparative  superiority  of  the  different  varieties  of 
plants  of  the  same  species.  I  therefore  deemed  it 
important  to  our  cause,  at  least  to  endeavor  to 
qualify,  in  some  degree,  your  general  denuncia- 
tion, and  to  prove,  as  fiir  as  I  could,  not  onlv  that 
aU  plants  heretofore  tried,  might  be  greatly  ira- 

E roved  in  almost  every  respect,  by  the  careful  se- 
Kstion  of  their  seed,  but  that  there  was  so  great  a 
natural  difference  in  productiveness  between  the 
different  varieties  of  the  same  species,  as  to  make 
it  a  matterofgreat  importance  to  ascertain  how  far 
that  difference  might  be  augmented.  If  you,  my 
good  friend,  are  right,  none  but  the  over-sanguine 
will  ever  make  experiments  of  any  kind  on  this 
highly  interesting  subject.  But  should  the  doc- 
trine'/maintain  be  right,  although  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  hobbies  be  mounted  and  broken 
down  in  the  pursuit,  yet,  should  a  few  only  prove 
sound,  they  may  amply  remunerate  both  their 
riders  and  the  public,  for  all  the  losses  from  the 
hobby-horsical  experiments  that  fail. 

It  has  been  said  that  great  inventors  seldom 
become  rich  ;  but  may  not  that  enthusiasm  which 
18  so  essential  to  success  in  prosecuting  useful  in- 
ventions, and  which  is  the  only  quality  strong 
enough  to  combat  the  ridicule  always  directed 
against  everything  new,  be  incompatible  with 
such  a  degree  of  economy  as  would  enable  them 
to  accumulate  wealth?  Such,  I  am  persuaded,  is 
the  fact ;  and  that  the  money-making  and  saving 
talent  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  thing  from  that 
which  has  so  eminently  distinguished  the  most 
remarkable  inventors  among  mankind  :  8o  diffe- 
rent indeed,  as  never  to  be  found  in  the  same  in- 
dividual. The  hobby  of  the  one  is  money — money 
— money,  for  its  own  dear  sake  ;  the  hobby  of  the 
other,  something  that  will  hand  down  his  name  to 
the  latest  postenty,  as  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
benefactors  of  mankind.  Jffis  passion  is  social, 
philanthropic,  coextensive  with  the  wants  of  his 
species ;  the  passion  of  Me  other,  begins  and  ends 
in  self^selP-self.  If  any  great  inventor  has  ever 
grown  rich,  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  him. 
But  if  this  be  true,  some  portion  of  what  may  be 
called  the  hobby-horsical  organ,  (if  the  craniolo- 
gists  will  pardon  my  infringing  their  right  to 
christen  all  the  imaginary  divisions  and  subdivi- 
eions  ol'our  skulls,)  although  too  often  injurious  to 
the  individuals  whose  noddles  are  bumpi^ed  by  it, 
is  quite  as  beneficial,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  agriculture,  as  it  can  be  to  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  any  other  class  whatever.  Ergo^ 
hobby-horses  and  hobby-horse-riders,  are  very 
useful  things  in  a  general  point  of  view,  although 
many  of  both  may  be  often  rendered  worthless — 
the  riders  too  much  gaUed  to  ride  any  more,  and 
the  horees  become  utterly  good  for  nothing  by 
splints,  spavins,  ring-bone,  and  foundering,  oolh 
in  the  legs  and  chest.  The  latter  kind  of  founder- 
ing, if  by  chest  be  meant  the  mortey-chest,  is  so  ut- 
terly rumous  to  our  class,  that  the  fear  of  it  too 
often  deters  all  the  half-way  experimenters  from 
attempting  any  thing,   while   it   fbmishes   the 


^'good-enoughs*^  with  an  everiasting  pretexi  for 
attempting  nothing. 

The  two  positions  1  have  sought  to»  establish, 
which  I  understand  you  deny,  are,  first,  that  all 
plants  heretofore  cultivated,  in  any  kind  of  soil  or 
climate,  wherein  they  will  apparently  flourish,  are 
improvable,  to  a  great  degree,  simply  by  regard- 
ing, in  the  selection  of  seed,  the  circumstances 
which  you  appear  to  think  of  little  or  no  import- 
ance. Secondly — that  amon^  the  varieties  of  the 
taame  species  of  plants,  there  is  naturally  a  great 
difference  in  productiveness,  which  an  all-bounte- 
ous Creator  has  enabled  man  to  make  still  ^ater 
by  judicious  selection  and  culture.  The  universal 
practice  of  those  who  save  seed  either  to  sell,  or 
solely  for  their  own  use,  would  seem  to  sanction 
my  first  position,  although  I  admit  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  the  old  saying,  that  "  what  every  one 
says  must  be  true.^^  But  tnere  is  something  more 
than  mere  practice  in  favor  of  this  position.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  very  many  credible  persons, 
that  thev  have  much  increased  their  crops,  espe- 
cially of'^corn,  by  always  selecting  their  seed  from 
stalks  of  the  same  variety  which  produced  the 
greatest  number  of  ears.  Three  of  these  individu- 
als I  know  personally,  and  a  fourth,  Mr.  Joseph 
Cowper  of  New  .Jersey,  is  known  by  reputation  to 
all  the  reading  agriculturists  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  these  persons  did  not  state  it  as  mere  matter 
of  opinion,  but  of  actual  experience  during  several 
years'  experiments ;  and  I  have  been  willing  to 
believe  them ;  not  only  because  my  own  experi- 
ence confirms  theirs,  but  because  they  ask  no  mo- 
ney for  their  disclosures  on  the  subject ;  and  that 
bemg  the  case,  could  have  had  no  possible  motive 
for  humbugging  their  fellow-citizens. 

My  second  position  has  in  its  favor,  not  only 
the  testimony  of  many  such  men  as  your  intelli- 
gent correspondent,  Mr.  Carmichaelof  St.  Mary's, 
Maryland,  but  ocular  demonstration  for  all  who 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  hobbies  of  opinion  to 
visual  evidence.  For  instance,  no  man  can  look 
through  an  apple-orchard  in  full  bearing,  without 
being  forcibly  struck  with  the  very  great  difference 
in  productiveness  between  the  different  varietiea 
of  apple,  amounting  often  to  neariy  double.  A 
similar  difference  may  be  noticed  among  several 
varieties  of  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  all  going 
to  prove  that  there  is  so  great  a  natural  superi- 
ority in  productiveness  among  them,  as  to  render 
it  a  matter  of  ver}*  great  importance  to  those  who 
cultivate  them,  either  for  use  or  sale,  that  they 
should  choose  among  the  grains,  at  least,  only 
those  varieties  which  produce  most.  To  ascer- 
tain this,  as  I  before  remarked,  is  richly  worth  the 
breaking  down  of  ten  times  as  many  hobbies,  as 
the  ^ost  fanciful  and  sanguine  of  all  our  hobby- 
horsical  brethren  put  together  have  ever  taken 
into  training,  from  the  days  of  Trismegistus  to  the 
present  time.  If  I  am  right  in  my  estimate  of  our 
state  character,  hobby-horsical  planters  and  farm- 
ers are  neariy  as  scarce  with  us  as  hen's  teeth. 
The  passion  which  makes  such  equestrians,  is  not 
among  the  besetting  sins  of  the  ancient  dominion 
folks.  They  answer  much  better  John  Randolph's 
graphic  description  of  them,  who  compared  theni 
to  terrapins  that  would  never  move,  after  drawing 
their  heads  within  their  shells,  until  they  felt  the 
fire  on  their  backs.  In  most  matters,  but  especial- 
ly in  all  that  relate  to  husbandry,  we  want,  not 
the  check-rein,  but  the  spur  and  the  hsh  ;  not  seda^ 
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Itoe,  but  highly  stimulating  medi4nne;  if  mental 
stimuli  can  properly  be  compared  to  corporeal, 
and  the  former  can  be  both  prepared  and  adminis- 
tered to  us  far  more  easily  than  many  ima^e. 
You  have  only  to  call  us  "  the  sovereign  people  ;^^ 
to  translate  for  us  the  old  Latin  blasphemy,  "  wkc 
popuH  est  vox  Ddi^  to  swear,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  is  literally  true,  and  you  may  lead  us  "  into 
the  cannon's  mouth."    Then  huzza !  for  us  Vir- 
ginia boys ;  who  but  we !  although  we  may  ac- 
tually have  sunk  ourselves  by  our  supineness  as  to 
all  state  concerns,  and  other  political  sins,  to  the 
very  lowest  grade  in  our  great  confederacy.    But 
throw  cold  water  on  us,  especially  on  us  of  the 
agricultural  brotherhood,  who  are  as  cold  general- 
ly as  frogs,  and  you  level  us  nearly  to  the  ^*  caput 
mortuum'^  of  earth,  into  which,  alas!  our  own 
prodigal  waste  and  abuse  of  nature's  bounties  has 
converted  a  very  large  portion  of  the  arable  lands 
of  our  native  state.    Rely  upon  it,  my  good  friend, 
that  we  Virginia  agriculturists  want,  most  griev- 
ously, all  sorts  of  ^gitimate  mental  excitement, 
that  can  be  applied  with  the  least  probability  of 
success  in  promoting  our  cause.    We  have  al- 
ways too  little,  rather  than  too  much  steam,  jwir/y 
j)o/f<ic8  always  excepted.    Our  danger,  meaning 
thereby  the  danger  of  our  class,  is  cnused  by  too 
much  torpor ;  too  much  of  the  good-enough  mala- 
diff  and  not  by  the  hobby-horsical  extreme.    Par- 
don me,  therefore,  for  saying,  that  you  appear  to 
me  inclined  to  use  the  lancet,  and  its  almost  inse- 
parable companion,  calomel,  (if  such  a  figure  be 
allowable,)  somewhat  more  than  is  good  for  us. 
We  of  the  clod- hopping  genus  have  had  quite 
eiK>ugh,  and  to  spare,  of  depletion,  in  all  the  modes 
wherein  empiricism  could  injure  us,  either  in  reli- 
gion, morals,  politics,  or  husbandry — nay,  in  body, 
and  soul,  and  estate;  and  what  we  most  want  now, 
if  an  abundance  of  that  good  old-fashioned  sort  of' 
thing  called  kitchen-physic.    But  to  procure  it,  al- 
though it  be  the  stan  of  life,  we,  the  said  clodhop- 
pers, require  the  excitement  of  censure  and  ridi- 
cule, for  our  numerous  sins  of  omission,  with  un- 
ceasing commendations  and  praise,  for  every  evi- 
dence of  an  inclination  to  quit  the  old  beaten  track,  in 
which  so  many  of  us  have  nearly  starved,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying,  so  far  as  our  means  will  justify, 
ail  well-authenticated  experiments  that  hold  out  a 
tolerably  fair  prospect  of  bettering  our  fortunes. 
Be  it  well  under«tood,  however,  that  I  utterly  ex- 
chide  all  humbugs,  properly  so  called,  from  even 
the  slightest  claim  to  toleration.    In  plain  Eng- 
lish, they  are,  on  the  part  of  the  contrivers,  down- 
right frauds  to  cheat  the  ignorant  and  credulous 
out  of  their  money ;  and  most  heartily  will  1  join 
you  in  a  war  of  extermination  against  them,  fear- 
ful as  the  odds  may  be  against  us.    But  for  the 
hobby-riders,  one  and  all,  much  as  I  often  join  in 
the  laugh  against  them,  I  confess  my  sympathy 
is  "pretty  considerable,"  as  brother  Jonathan 
says.     For  this,  you  probably,  as  well  as  some  of 
my  other  readers,  will  think  1  have  good  cause,  if 
near  relations  ought  to  sympathise  with  each  other. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  is  certainly  more 
cok>r  of  excuse  for  those  poor  fellows  in  Virginia, 
than  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union :  for  ovr  ag- 
riculture is  literally  '^sick  almost  unto  death;^^ 
and  you  know  that  "  a  willingness,  nay,  an  anx- 
ious desire,  to  be  cured  of  any  dangerous  and 
alarming  disease,  is  perfectly  natural ;  and  the 
danger  usually  leads  tliose  who  are  threatened  by 
it,  to  catch  at  all  sorts  of  proposed  remedies." 


Thus  endeth  my  long,  and  I  fear,  tedious  homi- 
[y,  in  regard  to  which,  let  me  conclude  by  beg- 
ging you  to  correct  me,  if  I  have  so  far  misunder- 
stood youropinions  as  to  misrepresent  them.  Should 
we  really  differ  materially,  and  any  good  to  our 
cause  grow  out  of  the  public  expression  of  that  dif^ 
ference,  I  confidently  trust  that  neither  of  us  will 
feel  any  such  foolish  pride  of  opinion  as  will  pre- 
vent him  from  heartily  rejoicing  at  the  general  re- 
sult, even  should  the  verdict  of  our  brethren  be 
j^iven  against  him.  Discussion,  full,  free  and 
friendly  discussion,  of  all  important  agricultural 
subjects,  and  willing,  unprejudiced  readers,  are 
what  our  cause  in  Virginia  most  grievously  wants ; 
for  our  everlasting  political  party  quarrels  have 
nearly  banished  the  language  of  ^ntlemen  from 
all  argument,  whether  oral  or  printed ;  while  to 
read  any  thing  in  relation  to  husbandry,  is  deem- 
ed duch  up-hiu  work,  such  a  waste  of  time,  by 
most  of  our  brethren,  that  all  imaginable  pains 
should  be  taken  to  change,  if  possible,  so  paralyz- 
ing, so  stultifying  a  habit.  That  your  highly 
laudable  efforts  to  do  it  may  be  crowned  with  en- 
tire success,  is  the  constant  and  earnest  wish  of 
Your  old  friend  and  fellow-laborer, 

J.  M.  G. 

REPLY  TO  THB  FOREGOIirO,  AND  SOME  OTHEB 

OBJECTIONS. 

We  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  conveying 
the  meaning  designed  in  some  of  the  passages  of  the 
article  commented  on  above ;  which  appears,  not  only 
from  some  of  the  objections  urged  by  our  present  cor- 
respondent, but  from  several  others.  This  misappre- 
hension is  doubtless  caused  by  the  hasty  and  careless 
mode  of  expression  used ;  and  therefore  we  readily 
lay  the  blame  at  our  own  door.  But,  the  general  po- 
sitions there  assumed,  (and  by  which  the  words  of 
particular  illustrations  and  examples  should  be  con- 
strued,) still  seem,  to  our  understanding,  so  plain, 
that  we  fear  that  any  additional  explanation  will 
scarcely  dispel  the  existing  obscurity.  To  avoid  repe- 
tition now,  we  would  request  of  readers  to  refer  to  the 
article  in  question,  (especially  the  portion  on  pages  48 
and  49,)  for  examination  of  the  grounds  assumed  or 
denied. 

We  were  far  from  meaning  to  deny  the  importance 
to  the  product  of  crops,  of  a  proper  selection  of  seeds. 
On  the  contrary,  (putting  aside  many  and  strong  ex- 
pressions of  ours  in  other  editorial  articles,  which  we 
cannot  expect  readers  to  remember,)  in  this  piece  in 
question,  the  advantage  of  such  selection  is  fully  and 
directly  admitted  in  particular  passages,  as  well  as 
fairly  to  be  inferred  from  the  general  context.  It  is 
there  said,  that  '*  it  is  highly  important  to  adapt  the 
kind  of  seed  to  the  soil,  climate  and  usual  seasons ; 
and  the  loant  of  such  adaptation  may  reduce  a  crop  to 
kss  than  half  of  what  might  have  been  obtained  from  other 
seed,"  This  surely  was  saying,  though  generally  and 
indirectly,  yet  strongly  and  explicitly,  that  by  a  pro- 
per choice  of  seed,  a  crop  may  be,  in  some  cases,  even 
doubled  in  amount.  This  greater  productive  power  of 
one  variety  of  a  particular  grain  over  another,  was  as- 
ciibed,  not  to  qualities  such  as  are  usually  recommend- 
ed, and  sought  for  in  "hobbies,"  or  new  pet  grains,  but 
to  the  suitableness  of  the  plant  to  the  circumstances 
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under  which  it  is  to  be  placed,  and  its  fitness,  from 
any  peculiarity  of  character,  to  resist  the  disasters  to 
which  the  crop  is  to  be  particularly  exposed.  "  But," 
continues  the  passage,  **we  have  not  the  slightest 
faith  in  any  of  the  many  prevailing  opinions,  that 
larger  crops  are  to  be  obtained  by  choosing  seed  on  ac- 
count of  the  f  01  nit  «^«»  or  number  of  grams,  or  the  size 
or  number  of  ears,  ifc.**  In  this  last  position,  only  as 
we  understand,  and  according  to  the  meaning  before 
intended  to  be  conveyed,  we  are  directly  opposed  to 
our  friend  and  correspondent  J.  M.  6. ;  and  it  is  a 
question  to  be  settled  not  by  argument,  but  by  proper, 
varied,  and  sufficient  experiments ;  and  we  are  willing 
to  abide  by  that  test,  when  enough  of  such  experiments 
are  reported. 

As  ail  the  particular  objections  are  embraced  in  the 
general  disclaimer  just  made  of  denying  the  efficacy 
and  profit  of  proper  selections  of  seeds,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  reply  to  them  separately  and  in  detail.    One 
only  will  be  mentioned,  because  it  is  founded  on  ano- 
ther misapprehension  of  our  meaning.    This  is  our  in- 
ferred **  apparent  preference  for  corn  with  the  largest 
cobs."    If  any  such  ground  for  preference  had  been 
expressed,  it  would  have  been  obnoxious  to  much 
stronger  objection  than  what  is  urged  by  our  corre- 
spondent; for  it  would  have  been  directly  opposed  to 
the  general  principle  which  we  had  assumed  as  correct. 
We  were  quoting  the  opinions  and  grounds  of  prefer- 
ences of  others,  and  accompanied  with  intimations  of 
dissent,  if  not  of  derision,  on  our  part.    The  "  mathe- 
matical truth,"  also,  in  regard  to  which  we  differ,  (and 
mathematical  truths,  real  or  supposed,  rarely  permit  a 
difference  in  argument,)  was  stated  simply  as  an  illus- 
tration of  Col.  Taylor's  ground  of  choice.    Also,  in 
stating  a  mathematical  truth,  we  ought  to  have  been 
more  strict  in  terms  and  definitions ;  and  for  v^ant  of 
that  strictness  of  language,  our  correspondent  has  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  picldng  a  hole  in  our  «  mathemati- 
cal trutii."    While  admitting,  and  submitting  to  tiie 
correction,  we  beg  leave  to  supply  the  omission  of 
what  was  meant  to  be  affirmed  of  ears  of  com,  and  to 
repeat,  that  it  **  is  evidentiy  and  mathematically  true, 
that  if  the  grains  are  of  equal  size,  land  also  of  Wee 
fitrm,"]  there  will  be  more  of  them  encircling  a  large 
than  a  small  cob." 

Another  correspondent,  in  number  3,  (at  page  178) 
supposes  that  we  meant  to  class  the  ruta-baga,  or  Swe- 
dish turnips,  among  the  family  of  humbugs.  Not  so, 
by  any  means.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  spoken  of 
as  long  known  in  England  and  "  valued  for  their  real 
advantages,"  and  treated  of  in  English  books,  before 
introduced  in  this  country  as  **  Russian  turnips,"  and 
spread  as  a  novel  product  of  rare  aiKl  superlative  value. 
This  introduction,  and  the  means  used  to  recommend 
and  extend  the  general  culture,  was  a  humbug,  though 
the  plant  is  highly  valuable,  and  its  culture  profitable,  in 
all  suitable  climates  and  circumstances.  As  fanaticism 
and  quackery  are  often  exercised  in  the  spreading,  or 
ostensible  design  of  spreading,  the  beneficial  influence 
of  true  religion  and  morals,  so  the  true  doctrines  and 
valuable  products  of  agriculture  may  be  so  recom 


bugs,  in  the  light  in  which  they  were  there  presented. 

Neither  \^as  it  our  design  to  repress  or  to  moderate 
the  ardor  of  any  to  try  new  things.  Precisely  the 
contrary  was  stated  expressly,  and  fair  trials  strong- 
ly recommended. 

Still  less  did  we  intend  to  denounce  as  humbugs  the 
act  of  hobby-riding,  or  to  cast  any  censure  on  tiie  cn^ 
thusiastic  individuals  who  form  tiiat  class.    As  our 
friend  J.  M.  6.  intimates,  we  are  among  the  last  who 
have  any  right  to  undervalue  that  class,  of  which  both 
he  and  ourselves  have  long  been,  and  will  doubtless 
always  continue  to  be  members.    But  though  there  is 
nothing  to  censure,  and  much  to  approve,  and  for  the 
community  to  be  grateful  for,  in  the  acts  of  the  riders 
of  hobbies,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  also 
much  of  extravagance  to  laugh  at;  and  as  we  are  will- 
ing to  bear  our  share  of  this  infliction  fipom  others,  we 
have  considered  that  we  had  a  good  right  to  laugh  at 
the  follies  of  some  of  our  brotherhood  in  return ;  still 
claiming  for  the  whole  class,  and  valuing  not  slightly 
our  own  share  of  the  cldm,  that  sanguine  experiment- 
ers, or  hobby-riders,  are  among  the  bene&ctors  of 
mankind,  and  generally  to  their  own  loss,  even  in  their 
successful  labors.    Our  censure  was  not  thrown  on  the 
riders,  but  upon  the  grooms  and  jockies  who  trained 
and  brought  out  the  steeds,  to  serve  their  own  inte- 
rested purposes. 

We  have  to  add  a  word  in  defence  of  an  expiession, 
not  of  our  own,  but  of  a  correspondent  whose  state- 
ments are  entitled  to  high  respect.  This  is  the  opi- 
nion that  the  bread  made  of  the  tvrin-com  was  not  so 
palatable  as  that  of  our  common  com.  This  opinion 
may  be  correct;  or  precisely  the  reverse  of  it,  as  sta- 
ted by  our>corre8pondent,  may  be  trae.  It  is  a  matter 
of  taste,  which  is  not  to  be  settted  by  argument  or 
evidence.  But  without  joining  in  this  opinion,  we 
know  the  fiict  that  this  supposed  inferiority  of  the 
twin-com  has  been  charged  by  another  individual, 
who  did  not  know  of  any  such  opinion  having  been 
previously  expressed.  For  our  own  part,  we  belioTe 
that  there  is  no  material  difference ;  as  none  was  per- 
ceived, when  we  changed,  without  knowing  it,  from 
using  the  bread  of  one  kind  to  that  pf  the  other  com* 

Ed.  Fab.  Reg. 


From  the  Genesee  Parmer. 
QUALITY   OF    MILK. 

Further  experiments  appear  to  be  needed  rela- 
tive to  the  quality  of  milk,  for  the  different  pur- 
poses of  cheese  and  butter-making.  It  is  welt 
known  that  the  quantity  of  milk  alone,  yielded  by 
a  cow,  is  not  a  suflicient  test  of  her  excellence. 
The  quality  is  of  such  importance,  that  many  ani- 
mals furnishing  but  comparatively  little,  are,  on 
account  of  its  richness,  truly  valuable.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Moubray  may  serve  well  to 
introduce  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  fanners, 
and  to  throw  some  light  upon  it.  It  is  an  account 
of  the  product  of  one  cow,  for  one  year,  and 
shows  in  a  strong  point  of  view,  the  supcrioriw^of 


the  milk  over  that  of  our  common  animals.    This 
mended  by  interested  falsehood,  so  as  to  become  hum-  *  cow  was  of  the  Sussex  breed. 
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"  Mr.  Cramp's  cow  was  sevea  years  old,  had 
produced  Bve  calves,  and  had  been  two  years  in 
nia  possession.  She  was  fed  in  svmmer  on  clover, 
rye-grass,  lucem,  and  carrots,  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  In  winter,  with  hay,  bran,  and  grains, 
and  often  fed,  particularly  when  milking.  The 
manner  kept  clean,  and  no  sour  grains,  rotten  or 
moukly  vegetables  given,  on  any  account,  and  the 
cow  never  sufierea  to  overcharge  her  stomach, 
but  to  be  well  filled,  and  kept  wim  a  good  healthy 
appetite.  Always  when  milked,  stripped  clean  to 
the  last  drop.  Being  so  well  kept,  she  went  dry 
<Hily  seventeen  days  oefore  calving. 

Quantities  of  milk  and  butter  produced  by  Mr. 
Cramp^B  cow,  between  April  1807,  and  April  1806. 

From  6th  to  20th  April— milk  8  quarts  per  day, 
butter  6lbs.  per  week.  From  April  21st  to  June 
2d— milk  22  quarts  a  day,  butter  18  lbs.  per  week. 
From  June  2d  to  October  5th,  milk  20  quarts  per 
day,  butter  16  lbs.  per  week.  From  Oct.  6th  to 
November  30th— milk  15  quarts  per  day,  butter 
13  lbs.  per  week.  From  December  1st  to  Fe- 
bruary 8th  1808,  milk  13  quarts  per  day,  butter  11 
lbs.  per  week.  From  February  9th  to  March 
14th— milk  10  quarts  per  day,  butter  8  lbs.  per 
week.  From  March  15th  to  April  4th— milk  7 
quarts  per  day,  butter  5  lbs.  per  .week,— dry  for 
^ving. 

Sale  of  ike  yearns  produce  and  expenses. 

Sale  of  calf  14  dajrs  old— butter  at  Is.  £    s.  d. 
4d. — skim  milk  at  Id  per  quart — dung, 
valued  at  £3,  in  all,     -       -        •   76    7  3 

Total  expenses,  including  £  1  5s.  for  10 
sacks  malt  combe,  and  a  farrier's  bill 
12s.  6<«. 24  14  3 


A  year's  net  profit  on  a  single  cow,    £51  18  0" 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  quantity  of  milk 
yielded  by  the  above-mentioned  cow  did  not  much 
exceed  some  of  the  best  of  our  common  animals, 
but  in  the  quantity  of  butter  she  greatly  surpass- 
ed them. 

The  following  remarks  by  John  Hare  Powell, 
published  some  years  since,  on  the  qualities  of  the 
improved  short  horns,  furnish  some  hints  on  a 
branch  of  this  subject,  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance, but  has  been  hitherto  but  little  investigated. 
In  allusion  to  a  sale  of  some  of  these  celebrated 
cattle  he  says, 

<<  There  are  about  twenty  or  thirty  head  of  the 
fbll  blood,  besides  nearly  as  mamr  of  the  common 
and  mixed  blood.  Among  the  former  is  the  cele- 
brated fiellina,  the  famous  butter  cow.  In  her 
appearance,  she  is  far  below  many  of  her  com- 
paniooi,  though  when  critically  examined  her 
jpoffils  are  all  good.  The  straight  back — the  per- 
mt  level  of  the  spinal  column  from  the  horns  to 
the  tail, — the  square  sides,  the  wide  hips,  the  full 
brkket  the  intelligent  countenance,  and  wide 
■preadmff  bag,  are  all  there;  but  she  makes  a 
pound  ^  buUer  at  every  milking,  and  hence  she 
AM  not  the  sleek  fat  sides,  and  the  filling  up  so 
necessary  to  a  finished  and  beautiful  subject.  She 
illoBtrates  the  idea  perfectly,  which  we  have  so  of- 
ten inculcated,  that  a  deep  milker  or  a  great  but- 
ler jrialder  cannot  easily  be  kept  fat.  She  illus- 
trates another  position  we  have  advanced,  that 
milk  from  diflerent  cows,  apparently  of  equal  rich- 
is  very  difieroutly  constituted.     In  some, 


cheesy  matter  and  whey  prevail,  in  others  dteesif 
matter  and  oil,  and  in  others  oil  and  whey  prevail 
with  but  a  sUght  quantity  of  cheesy  matter.  The 
first  is  common  milk,  afibrding  a  small  quantity  of 
cream,  and  poor  skim  milk;  the  second  afibrds 
a  medium  quantity  of  cream,  and  makes  good 
cheese,  and  good  skim  milk;  the  last  afforSs  a 
very  lai^ge  quantity  of  cream,  no  cheese  Bcarcel}^, 
and  very  poor  skim  milk — so  poor  indeed,  that  it 
is  scarcely  fit  for  use.  This  latter  is  the  case  with 
Bellina;  when  her  milk  has  stood  the  proper 
length  of  time,  the  cream,  (the  milk  being  three 
or  fou^  inches  deep,)  is  nearly  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  so  firm  that  it  will  almost  bear  lifting  like  a 
buckwheat  cake,  the  skim  milk  being  very  inferior. 
Mrs.  Bamitz  took  about  half  a  pint  of  her  cream 
in  a  bowl,  and  in  a  few  minutes  produced  six 
ounces  of  the  finest  butter  we  ever  tasted,  by  sim- 
ply stirring  it  with  a  tea-spoon.  The  butter-milk 
produced  was  less  than  a  small  wine  glass  full, 
and  that  quite  of  a  poor  quality.  This  cow,  un- 
like the  generality  of  her  breed,  has  coarse  hair, 
and  is  of  ordinary  size,  and  as  before  remarked, 
would  be  taken  lor  an  ordinary  animal,  except 
upon  critical  examination  by  a  very  good  judge.'^ 

To  be  able  to  ascertain  readily,  by  simple  ex- 
periment, the  character  and  quality  of  milk,  would 
be  to  dairy  farmers  of  the  first  importance.  It 
would  be  bad  policy  to  attempt  to  make  butter 
from  milk  affording  cheesy  matter  alone,  or  to 
manufacture  cheese  from  milk  abounding  only  m 
oil.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  milk  ii> 
relation  to  these  points,  whether  by  specific  gravi- 
ty, color,  or  other  particulars,  shoukl  claim  parti- 
cular attention. 

It  has  been  recommended  as  the  best  means  of 
determining  easil3r  the  richness  of  milk  and  the 
quantity  of^butter  it  contains,  to  fill  a  number  oi 
broad,  graduated  glass  tubes,  with  milk  of  difler- 
ent kinds,  and  after  the  cream  has  risen,  to  ob- 
serve its  relative  thickness  at  the  top  of  each. 
But  this,  although  ingenious  and  apparently  cor- 
rect at  first  glance,  has  been  found  ftdlacious» 
Neither  is  the  color  of  the  milk  a  true  test.  A  few 
observations,  hastily  made  last  autumn  by  the 
writer,  prove  further  experiments  necessaiy.  One 
cow  gave  from  ten  to  twelve  quarts  daily;  the 
milk  was  paler  than  usual,  and  the  cream  lighter 
colored;  but  with  one  exception  she  was  the  best 
butter  cow  in  the  yard;  tne  cream,  though  not 
equal  iu  thickness  on  the  surface  to  some,  was  un- 
commonly ^rm  and  tenacious,  resembling  that  de- 
scribed in  the  last  quotation  above;  leaving  but 
little  butter-milk,  and  apparently  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  butter.  She  produced  from  six  to  seven 
pounds  of  excellent  butter  per  week.  Another 
cow  yielded  milk  of  a  richer  yellow,  which  pro- 
duced a  thicker  coat  of  cream;  but  this  was  light- 
er and  more  spongy,  and  a  less  quantity  of  butter 
was  afforded. 

It  would  be  well  worth  the  time  and  labor  of 
scientific  farmers,  who  can  constantly  superintend 
their  dairies  in  person,  to  give  particular  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  by 
well  conducted  and  accurate  experiments,  ready 
and  correct  tests  for  the  character  of  milk,  or  whe- 
ther best  adapted  to  cheese  or  to  butter-making, 
and  the  quantity  of  each  afibrded;  and  also  to  de- 
termine the  best  mode  of  causing  their  complete 
separation  from  the  whey.  Butter-makers  should 
know  the  precise  temperature  needed  for  the  pro- 
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per  separation  of  cream  from  milk,  and  the  butter 
from  the  cream,  and  the  time  required  for  each 
process  to  he  effected  in  the  best  manner.  No 
dairy  room  should  ever  be  without  a  thermometer. 
Proper  and  profitable  selection  and  purchase  of 
cows  for  a  dairy,  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  knowledge  of  such  tests.  A  single  fact  may 
show  in  a  slight  degree,  the  advantage  of  selec- 
tion. Cows  were  purchased  for  the  farm  of  the 
writer,  for  making  butter,  and  the  character  of 
good  butter-makers  sought,  so  far  as  a  very  imper- 
fect knowledge  could  direct.  The  animals  were 
no  better  in  appearance  than  common,  but  in  less 
than  three  months  in  autumn,  during  a  part  of 
which  they  had  greatly  diminished  in  milk,  four 
of  them*  furnished  three  hundred  pounds  ol  ex- 
cellent butter.  These  did  not  include  one  of  the 
best  butter-makers. 

J.  J.  T. 


lime  itself.  The  coal-ashes  should  be  carefully  kept 
dry.  Coal-ashes,  thus  prepared,  are  the  quickest 
breakers  and  improvers  of  moorish  and  benty 
land. 


Prom  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  1766. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  PEAT-ASHES  IN  DRESS- 
ING LAND,  AND  THE  METHOD  OF  PREPAR- 
ING  COAL-ASHES   FOR  THE  SAME  PURPOSE. 

Peat-ashes,  properly  burnt  for  a  manure,  are 
noble  improvers  both  of  com  and  ^ass-land  ;  but 
the  substance  from  which  they  should  be  got,  is 
an  under  stratum  of  the  peat,  where  the  fibres 
and  roots  of  the  earth,  &c.  are  well  decayed.  In- 
deed the  very  best  are  procured  from  the  lowest 
stratum  of  all.  This  will  yield  a  large  quantity 
of  very  strong  ashes,  in  color  (when  first  burnt) 
like  vermilion,  and  in  taste  very  salt  and  pungent. 
Great  care  and  caution  should  be  used  in  burning 
these  ashes,  and  also  in  preserving  them  after- 
wards. The  method  of  buminsr  them  is  much 
the  same  as  burning  charcoal.  The  peat  must  be 
collected  into  a  large  heap,  and  covered  so  as  not 
to  flame  out,  but  suffered  to  consume  slowly,  till 
the  whole  substance  is  burnt  to  an  ash.  The 
ashes  thus  burnt,  are  held  in  most  esteem ;  but 
the  peat-ashes  burnt  in  common  firing,  are,  in 
many  places,  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and 
sold  at  the  same  prices. 

Peat-ashes  are  found  excellent  in  sweetening 
sour  meadow-land,  destrojnng  rushes,  and  other 
bad  kinds  of  grass,  and,  in  their  stead,  producing 
great  quantities  of  natural  grass. 

They  bum  great  quantities  of  peat -ashes  in 
some  parts  of  Berkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  es- 
teem them  one  of  the  best  dressings  lor  their  spring 
crops. 

A  very  great  improvement  may  likewise  be 
made,  and  at  a  moderate  expense,  with  coal- 
ashes;  which,  when  properly  preserved,  are  also 
an  excellent  tillage.  The  improvement  is,  put- 
ting a  bushel  of  lime,  in  its  hottest  state,  into 
every  cart-load  of  coal-ashes,  when  carried  out 
upon  the  land;  covering  it  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
heap  for  about  12  hours,  till  the  lime  is  entirely 
fallen,  and  then  incorporating  them  well  together, 
by  turning  them  over  two  or  three  times ;  by 
which  the  cinders,  or  half  burnt  parts  of  the  coals, 
whteh  are  noxious  to  the  ground,  instead  of  being 
useful,  will  be  reduced  to  as  fine  a  powder  as  the 


•  One  of  these  yielded  nine  pounds  ol  butter  per 
week.    They  bad  common  pasture  only. 


From  the  Gentleman's  Magmzine,  for  1766. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF   RICK 
AND  TAR    INTO    OUR    COLONIES. 

John  Houghton,  a  sensible  writer  on  trade  and 
husbandly.  Vol.  II.  page  298.  enumerates  the 
commodities  imported  into  England;  among 
which  he  mentions  rice,  and  gives  the  following 
account  of  it,  probably  from  the  custom-house 
books  or  bills  of  entry. 

Bice  imported  in  the  year  1694. 

From  the  Straits,  1545  cwt. 

From  Spain,  120  ditto 

From  Holland,  330  qrs. 

But  as  he  takes  no  notice  of  rice  from  Carolina,  it 
is  probable  it  was  not  then  planted  there,  which 
will  appear  with  still  stronger  evidence  by  the  fol- 
lowing account. 

In  the  year  1696,  my  sagacious  fh'end,  Charies 
Dubois,  then  treasurer  to  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny, told  me  often  with  pleasure,  that  he  first  put 
the  Carolinians  on  the  culture  of  rice. 

He  happened  one  day,  in  that  year,  to  meet 
Thomas  Marsh,  a  Carolina  merchant,  at  the  cof^ 
fee-house,  to  whom  he  said,  I  have  been  think- 
ing, from  the  situation,  nature  «f  the  soil,  and  cli- 
mate, that  rice  may  be  produced  to  great  advan- 
tage in  Carolina:  but,  says  Marsh,  how  shall  we 
get  some  to  tryl  Why,  says  Dubois,  I  will  in- 
quire for  it  amongst  our  India  captains.  Accord- 
ingly, a  money-bag  full  of  East  India  rice  was 
given  to  Marsh,  and  he  sent  it  to  South  Carolina  ; 
and  in  the  year  1698,  he  told  his  friend  Dubois, 
that  it  had  succeeded  very  well. 

But,  from  so  small  an  original,  it  required  a  long 
time  to  spread  to  advantage  ;  besides,  the  people 
being  unacquainted  with  the  manner  of  cultivating 
rice,  many  difliculties  attended  the  first  planting 
and  preparing  it,  as  a  vendible  commodity,  so 
that  little  progress  was  made  for  the  first  nine  or 
ten  years,  when  the  quantity  produced  was  not 
sufficient  for  home  consumption. 

About  this  time,  a  Portuguese  vessel  arrived, 
with  slaves  from  the  east,  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  rice,  being  the  ship's  provision;  this 
rice  the  Carolinians  gladly  took  in  exchange  for  a 
supply  of  their  own  produce.  This  unexpected 
cargo  was  distributed,  which  gave  new  spirit  to 
the  undertaking,  but  was  not  sufficient  to  supply 
the  demand  of  all  those  that  would  have  procured 
it  to  plant. 

Therefore  the  Assembly  of  South  Carolina, 
taking  into  consideration  the  importance  of  the 
culture  of  rice,  very  prudently  voted  a  bounty  to 
encourage  its  irnportation,  that  there  might  be  a 
supply  of  feed  for  every  undertaker. 

My  ingenious  friend,  Tho.  Lambol,  esq.  now 
living,  inlbrms  me,  that  in  the  year  1704,  being 
then  a  lad,  going  to  school  at  some  distance  from 
Charies-Town,  be  took  notice  of  some  planters, 
who  were  essaying  to  make  rice  grow. 

In  the  year  1712,  the  same  gentleman  was  an 
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apprentice  to  a  principal  merchant  in  Charles- 
Toivn,  who  was  appointed  public  trensurer ;  and 
be  well  remembers  that  a  bounty  (granted  by  the 
Assembly)  was  then  paid  to  a  captain,  who 
brought  m  the  first  cargo  of  rice,  aAer  the  bounty 
Was  ordered:  this  cargo  came  from  the  Straiis, 
probably  from  E^pt,  or  the  Milanese. 

In  the  year  1713,  another  ship  arrived,  and  the 
captain  made  the  like  demand,  and  received  the 
bounty  for  bringing  a  cargo  of  rice  and  slaves  from 
Madagascar. 

From  these  particulars  it  appears,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  raising  rice  in  any  considerable  quantity, 
was  very  slow ;  and  I  can  find  no  account  of  any 
being  exported  for  the  first  fifteen  years.  But  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that  after  the  arrival  of 
these  two  cargoes  of  rice,  for  sowing,  the  planters 
were  amply  furnished,  to  extend  its  culture;  and 
being  a  yearly  production,  it  soon  became  a  staple 
commodity ;  it  is  therefore  very  probable,  that  in 
the  years  1715  or  1716,  a  quantity  was  raised  suf- 
ficient for  exportation,  which  continued  to  increase 
till  the  year  1726,  and  then  it  becanle  a  ^reat  arti- 
cle of  commerce.  For  my  correspondent,  Sam. 
Eveligh,  a  merchant  residing  in  Charles-Town, 
writes  to  me  that,  from  the  year 

Barrelnofrice. 

1726  to  1727    were  exported  40,000 

1729  to  1730    exported  41,957 

1740  to  1741    exported  80,000 

1755  to  1756    exported  60,000 

1757  to  1758    exported  67,040 

1760  to  1761    exported  100,024 

•1761  to  1762  5  exported  34,972 

I  half  barrels  3,600 

The  Carolina  Gazette  of  June  12, 1762,  sa}rs, 
the  crops  of  rice  are  so  great  that  we  expect  to 
make  150,000  barrels. 

I  caonot  express  the  satisfaction  I  feel,  in  reflect- 
ing on  the  wonderful  increase  of  so  valuable  a 
commodity,  from  so  small  a  beginning,  in  about, 
or  little  more  than,  half  a  century. 
Majf  26, 1766.  P.  Collinson. 

After  having  given  all  the  intelligence  1  could 
collect  relating  to  the  culture  of  rice,  it  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  give  some  light  into  the  original 
of  tar  and  pitch  in  our  colonies. 

Before  this,  we  were  beholden  to  the  northern 
powera  for  all  the  tar  and  pitch  consumed  in  Eng- 
landy  which  were  imported  fix)m  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, and  for  which  vast  sums  were  annually  paid. 
1  was  long  acquainted  with  Captain  Coram,  in- 
stitotor  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  from  him 
i  had  the  following  relation :  That  he  was  master 
of  a  vessel  in  the  Baltic  trade ;  that  great  part  of 
his  lading  was  tar  and  pitch,  by  which  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  those  commodities. 
He  was  much  incensed  at  the  extortion  of  the 
Swedes  and  Danes,  in  raising  a  barrel  of  tar  to 
the  exhorbitant  price  of  fiOy  8hiliin<rs ;  but  as  we 
had  then  no  other  markets  to  go  to  (fbr  Russia  had 
no  ports  in  the  Baltic)  we  were  obliged  to  give  it: 
hut  the  next  voyage  he  made  to  Sweden,  he  took 
an  opportunity  to  observe  their  method  of  making 
tar  and  pitch. 

He  concluded,  that  there  was  no  way  so  effec- 
tual to  bring  down  the  price  of  those  commodities, 
as  by  the  making  them  in  our  own  colonies ;  and 

*  Probably  this  year  they  tamed  their  hands  to 
Biking  indigo,  of  which  they  made  239,629  pounds. 


as  he  was  Tully  persuaded  of  the  practicability  of  it, 
he  determined,  next  voyage  to  New  England,  to 
make  the  experiment ;  it  succeeded  ;  and  he  made 
the  firpt  barrel  of  tar  in  the  year  1698,  and  brought 
it  over,  to  show  that  it  had  all  the  qualities  of  the 
Swedish  tar.  After  proper  examination  of  it,  its 
goodness  was  allowed,  and  he  then  petitioned  the 
pariianient  to  promote  the  making  tar  and  pitch'in 
our  colonies,  by  giving  a  bounty  on  their  importa- 
tion. 

With  this  encouragement,  tar-making  soon 
spread  over  the  colonies  ;  fbr  my  friend  Lambol, 
of  South  Carolina,  writes,  that  in  the  year  1704, 
he  well  remembers  hearing  some  planters  felicitat- 
ing each  other  on  the  easy  raising  of  tar  and  pitch, 
instead  of  indigo,  which  they  had  attempted  un- 
successfullv. 

This  public-spirited  man,  Captain  Coram,  hap- 
pily lived  to  see  his  single  barrel  of  tar  the  original 
of  many  thousands  annually  imported  ;  as  well  as 
my  benevolent  friend,  Charles  Dubois,  who  often 
expressed  the  pleasure  it  gave  him,  that  he  first 
advised  the  culture  of  rice  in  Carolina,  and  that 
his  little  bag  was  the  original  of  many  thousands 
that  he  saw  brought  over  before  he  died,  which 
happened  in  1740.  It  is  remarkable,  that  these 
two  valuable  articles  of  commerce  were  introduced 
much  about  the  same  time.  If  I  am  rightly  in- 
formed the  making  of  indigo  was  revived  very 
successfully  in  South  Carolina  in  the  yeaf  1740. 
It  is  an  article  of  such  importance,  that  it  deserves 
the  greatest  diligence  and  attention  to  make  it  of 
the  best  qualitV)  that  we  and  our  colonists  may 
have  the  benefit,  and  not  our  rivals,  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  to  whom  such  great  sums  were 
yearly  paid,  for  a  commodity  that  may  be  so  easi- 
ly raised  in  our  southern  provinces ;  the  consump- 
tion is  so  great,  that  we  do  not  at  present  import 
sufficient  to  supply  our  wants.  As  rice  seems  to 
be  overdone,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  planters  in 
Carolina  and  Georgia  will  turn  their  hands  more  to 
making  indigo,  as  the  demand  is  so  great,  and  the 
bounty  so  encouraging. 

After  manv  fruitless  attempts,  the  making  pot- 
ash in  our  colonies  h''<s  at  last  happily  succeeded 
in  New  England ;  the  first  fruits  of  its  produce 
were  sent  over  in  the  years  1764  and  1766,  which 
proves  so  ^ood,  that  it  is  said  to  excel  the  Russian 
pot-ash  ;  it  will  therefore  prove  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage to  that  colony,  where  returns  of  their  own 
raising  are  so  much  wanted. 


AGRICULTURAL   PAPISR   IN   WISCONSIN. 

We  received  lately  the  first  numbers  of  a  new  agri- 
cultural paper,  published  at  the  unheard-of  town  of 
Milwaukee,  which  is  farther  north-west  (as  it  would 
seem  from  the  title,)  than  the  art  of  spelling  has  yet 
travelled.  It  is  called  the  'Wisconsin  Culturist,  and 
Gardner^s  Magazine.'  The  No.  of  April  17,  con- 
tains the  list  of  prices-current  which  is  copied  below 
entire,  as  a  curiosity.  It  appears,  from  this  list, 
that  every  thing  to  eat  in  Milwaiikee  bears  a  very 
high  price;  but  on  the  other  hand,  agricultural  infor- 
mation rates  as  low  in  the  market  there,  as  if  the  edi- 
tor's and  pubHsher's  profits  were  lower  than  the  wages 
of  common  laborers;  which,  however,  is  often  the 
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case,  in  places  where  labor  is  much  cheaper  than  it  is  in 
Milwaukee.  This  paper  (in  small  quarto,)  is  published 
once  a  month,  tor  $1  a  year;  and  it  would  be  incon- 
ceivable how  it  could  be  afforded  so  lo^,  in  such  a 
place,  if  the  mystery  were  not  explained  by  the  adver- 
tisements showing  that  the  paper  is  an  appendage  to 
a  seed-store,  and  nursery,  according  to  the  usage  of 
8om6  other  and  older  parts  of  our  country. 

'^Milwaukee  price  current^  [April  17, 1838.] 


Beans,  white  field,  -  -  bush.  $3  50 
Peas,  blue  ionperial  marrow/at,  bush.  3  50 
Beef  cattle,  on  the  hoof;  100  lbs.  8  00 
Flour,  best,  -  -  -  bbl.  10  00 
Grain,  wheat,  common  spring,  bush.  2  00 


a 
a 


400 
400 


Italian, 

Oats, 

Com,  -        -        - 

Corn  /or  seed, 
Corn  Meal,       .        -        -        - 
Bacon,  Hams,  -        -        -        -  lb. 

Shoulders,      ... 
Lard,        -        -        -        -        « 
Butter  by  the  keg,     - 
Cheese,    -        -        -        •       - 
Eggs,       -       -        -        -     doz. 
1/Ows,  new  miJch,     -        -    each 
Grass-seeds,  red  clover,     -  bush. 

Timoihy, 
Hay, 

Pork,  prime. 
Mess, 
Lime,       -        -       - 
Wood,     - 
Suffar,  maple,  - 
Laborers'  Wages,    - 


ton 
bbl. 


cord 
lb. 


2  75 
75 

200 

3  50 
200 

16 

.  15 

15 

25 

16 

31 

30  00 

16  00 

325 

10  00 

2100 

26  00 

125 

200 

12 


a  12  00 
a  300 
a  325 
a    100 

a  400 


18 
16 
16 

18 
38 

a  35  00 


a 
a 
a 

a 
a 


a  12  00 
a  25  00 
a30  00 
a  150 
a  300 
a  15 
month  15  00  a  20  00" 


A  STEW  WATBR^FILTBR. 

Some  six  or  seven  weeks  ago,  when  the  water 
of  the  Schuylkill  was  so  yellow  and  turbid,  and  all 
the  conduits  from  Fairmount  ran  discolored 
streams,  the  following  discovery,  which  we  find  in 
the  London  Morning  Chronicle,  would  have  been 
a  blessiniir)  ^  il  niay  always  be  henceforth.  A  Mr. 
James  Richardsj  of  Dumbleton,  writing  to  the 
editor,  observes :  '*  I  have  discovered  a  cheap  fil- 
ter to  cleanse  river  water,  which  you  will  oblige  me 
to  communicate  to  the  public,  as  it  may  be  useful 
to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  Westminster,  and 
other  districts  where  clean  soft  water  is  preferred 
to  dirty  or  hard  water.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
bag  made  of  unbleached  calico,  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  cone,  attached  to  a  small  wooden  hoop, 
and  in  this  country  called  a  dropping  bag.  It  is 
first  saturated  with  water,  afterwards  pulverised 
<^harcoal  is  thinly  spread  over  the  inside  of  it  with 
a  dredging-box  used  by  cooks.  At  first,  a  part  of 
the  charcoal  will  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  bag 
with  the  water,  but  by  continuing  to  fill  it  ftiU  with 
the  same  water,  and  adding  charcoal,  in  a  lew 
minutes  it  will  become  as  clear  as  spring-water. 
To  prevent  the  charcoal  being  washed  fhim  the 
pores  of  the  bag  in  filling  it,  place  another  bag  in- 
side it,  and  dredge  a  small  quantity  of  pulverised 
charcoal  into  it.  The  cost  of  both  bags  is  under 
one  shilling,  and  the  two  I  send  you  will  cleanse 


ft'om  fifty  to  sixty  gallons  daily,  if  it  be  supplied 
with  water  from  a  pipe  and  regulated  by  a  stop-* 
cock,  and  more  in  proportion  to  the  size  and 
in  number  as  may  be  required.  I  have  used  these 
filters  the  last  month,  and  hope  the  use  of  them 
may  add  to  the  comfort  of  others." 

This  plan,  it  will  be  seen,  is  extremely  simple, 
and  within  the  means  of  every  citizen.  Why 
should  it  not  be  (generally  adopted  in  PhiladeU 
phia? — Philadelphia  Gazette, 


ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  MALARIA,  OR  AUTUMXAI. 
DISEASES,  IN  VIRGINIA,  AND  THE  MEANS 
OF  REMEDY  AND    PREVENTION. 

By  the  Editor. 

Throughout  the  course  of  publication  of  the 
Farmers' Register,  it  has  been  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  editor  to  attract  attention  to  the 
causes  and  effects  of  malaria,  or  unhealthy  marsh- 
effluvia,  and  to  enforce  his  views  as  to  the  means 
of  restraining  or  preventing  this  greatest  of  the 
evils  under  which  the  eastern  half  of  Virginia  suf- 
fers. To  forward  this  end,  every  fit  opportunity 
has  been  availed  of;  and  the  subject  has  been 
treated,  directly  and  at  len^h,  or  incklentaUy  and 
slightly,  in  various  articles  m  these  volumes.  But 
there  has  been  found  but  little  if  any  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  this  course.  The  editor  has, 
alone,  and  without  any  certain  evidence  of  appro- 
val of  his  views  and  his  course,  and  certainly 
without  any  practical  adoption  of  his  recommen- 
dations^ labored  in  this  cause,  which,  to  his  under- 
standing, demands  the  su|>port  of  all,  on  consider- 
ations (H  economy  and  agricultural  improvement 
and  profit,  as  well  as  on  the  more  important 
grounds  of^  the  strength  or  frailty  of  the  tenure  by 
which  the  people  of  half  of  our  entire  territory  pos- 
sess and  enjo]^  health,  happiness,  and  even  lue.  It 
is  under  such  impressions  of  the  high  importance 
of  the  whole  subject,  that  the  readers  of  this 
journal  are  again  invited  to  its  consideration;  and, 
probably,  for  the  last  time,  by  the  present  writer, 
if  there  continues  to  be  no  more  interest  excited, 
and  action  produced,  in  regard  to  the  evils  exist- 
ing, and  which  are  multipli^  ten-fold  in  power  by 
the  ignorant  and  careless  legislation  of  this  com- 
monwealth. 

The  views  of  the  writer  on  this  subject  were 
presented  generally,  and  at  some  length,  in  an 
editorial  article  (pp.  41  to  43)  in  Vol.  V,  on  the 
causes  of,  and  means  for  preventing,  the  formation 
and  the  effects  of  malaria  in  eastern  Virginia; 
and  also  in  sundry  shorter  incidental  passages  in 
each  of  all  the  volumes,  in  connexion  with  articlc» 
on  marshes,  mill-ponds,  and  canals,  &c.  &c.  fiut 
as  it  would  be  requiring  too  much  of  readers  ttiat 
they  should  either  remember,  or  carefully  refer  to 
these  various  articles,  a  general,  though  slight 
view  of  the  whole  subject  will  be  here  presented, 
sustained  by  additional  facts,  which  have  been  re- 
cently learned  by  personal  inquiry  and  obser- 
vation. 

That  the  common  autumnal  or  bilious  diseases 
of  eastern  Virginia,  and  especially  of  the  tide- water 
portion,  which  is  most  subjected  lo  them,  are  prin- 
cipally caused  by  the  effluvia  rising  from  wet 
lands,  is  a  matter  in  which  aU  concur.    The  gene- 
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ral  difference  between  the  presence  of  these  dis- 
orders, in  low,  wet,  or  marshy  countries,  and  their 
absence,  or  scarcity,  in  mountainous  and  dry  re- 
gions, is  so  great,  that  none  can  mistake,  or  difier 
about,  the  general  causes  and  effects.    But  irora 
this  ^neral  opinion,  which  is  true  in  the  main, 
^ttiough  having  numerous  and  important  excep- 
tions,) there  is  deduced  the  erroneous  conclusion, 
(hat  these  opposite  general  effects  produced  on 
health,  in  extensive  regions  either  generally  low 
and  wet,  or  generally  hilly  and  dry,  are  produced  by 
these  opposite  natural  features,  and  cannot  be  very 
materially  altered  by  art;  as  art  cannot  materially 
alter  the  natural  character  of  the  land.    Or,  in  other 
words,  that  nature  has  made  one  great  region 
low  and  sickly,  and  another  high  and  healthy; 
and  that  man  cannot  do  much  to  counteract  the 
law  of  nature  in  either  case.    Perhaps  none  may 
maintain  this  position,  in  argument,  without  ad- 
mitting partial  exceptions  in  numerous  particular 
cases  and  localities.    Indeed,  every  man  will  say 
that  care  may  lessen  the  causes  and  mitigate  the 
operation  of  malaria,  in  a  sickly  region,  or  increase 
both  in  a  healthy  one.    But,  judgmg  from  the  ac- 
tion of  both  the  people  and  their  laws,  which 
speaks  more  strongly  than  words,  it  may  be  infer- 
red that  it  is  a  general  belief  that  such  bendings 
oiC  nature  from  her  course  can  be  but  slight,  in 
particular  cases,  and  scarcely  worth  estimating  on 
a  broad  scale,  or  through  an  extensive  country. 
In  entire  conformity  with  this  supposition,  it  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  very  few  individuals  in  Virginia 
have  done  any  thing*  considerable,  or  on  system, 
to  protect  their  dwelling  places  from  malaria;  and 
the  government  has  not  only  done  nothing  for 
general  protection,  but  has  actually  caused  the 
worst  of  the  existing  evils,  and  is  encouraging 
I  heir  continued  increase  and  aggravation,  by  the 
fixed  legal  policy  of  the  country;  which  permits 
the  raising  of  mifl-ponds,  which  are  productive  of 
little  else  than  malaria  and  disease;  and  indirectly, 
but  effectually,  forbids  the  drainage  of  exten- 
sive swamps.    The  production  and  deadly  effects 
of  malaria,  in  eastern  Virginia,  for  the  greater 
part,  b  to  l)e  charged,  not  to  the  laws  of  God,  but 
to  the  laws  of  man;  which,  in  this  respect,  ope- 
rate to  put  away  or  sacrifice  some  of  the  most 
precious  of  God's  blessings,  offered  to  all,  to  gratify 
the  whims,  or  the  blind  and  oAen  mistaken  avarice 
of  a  few  individuals.    There  are,  doubtless,  great 
natural  differences  as  to  the  sickliness  of  different- 
ly situated  regions;  as  between  the  low  tide- water 
region  of  Virginia,  the  central  or  hilly,  and  also 
the  mountainous  region.    But,  in  their  natural 
state,  before  damaged  by  mill-ponds  and  other  of 
man's  miscalled  improvements,  the  low-country 
was  probably  less  afflicted  by  malaria,  than  the 
hHly  pans  now  are,  or  may  be  rendered  by  the  full 
extension  of  these  injurious  operations  of  man. 
Thta  is  a  matter  of  mere  supposition,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  subjected  to  the  rigid  test  of  proof  by 
Known  facts.    But,  fit)m  reasoning,  and  inferences 
from  such  facts  as  are  known,  it  seems  most  proba- 
ble that  some  of  the  now  most  sickly  counties  on 
tide-water  were,  at  the  first  settlement  of  the 
coantry,  less  sickly  than  the  hill^  and  originally 
very  healthy  county  of  Brunswick,  for  example, 
has  beooroe  in  latter  years. 

Even  the  very  important  fbct  of  increased  and 
increasing  sickliness  in  this  country,  is  entirely 
without  support  from  any  known  written  authori- 
Vol.  ri.— 28 


ty ;  and  the  whole  subject  has  been  so  little  ex- 
amined, or  thought  of;  that  to  most  readers  the 
position  here  assumed  may  be  entirely  new. 
There  are  no  statistics  of  health  to  which  we  can 
refer  for  proof!  But  general  and  historical  facts, 
few  as  they  are,  if  fairiy  considered,  will  suffice  to 
place  the  question  beyond  dispute. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  this  part  of  the  ar- 
gument, let  me  remark,  that  1  am  opposed  in  the 
outset,  and  shall  be  opposed  througnout,  by  the 
reluctance  felt  by  every  individual  to  believe,  or  if 
believing,  to  admit,  that  his  particular  property, 
or  place  of  residence,  is  more  sickly  than  others, 
or  has  become  more  so  than  in  former  times. 
This  sel^delusion,  and  consequent,  though  per- 
haps undesigned  effort  to  deceive  others,  is  almost 
universal.  Each  man  claims  for  his  own  place 
more  healthiness  than  in  truth  ought  to  be  admit- 
ted ;  and  the  combined  effect  of  ail  these  individu- 
al claims,  is  to  maintain  that  the  whole  country  is 
more  healthy  than  is  true,  and  more  so  than  each 
individual  would  have  claimed  for  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  own  farm  and  his  own  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  against  this  universal  prejudice  and 
obstruction  that  I  have  had  to  contend  in  seeking 
for  facts,  and  shall  have  to  contend  in  argument ; 
and,  with  such  opposition,  there  is  but  small  hope 
of  maintaining  my  ground,  or  producing  convic- 
tion of  the  soundness  of  my  views,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  tiave  so  prejudged  the  case. 

One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  greater  former 
healthiness  of  the  low  country,  was  the  settlement 
of  our  English  ancestors  having  been  made  and 
continued  at  Jamestown.  It  was  on  May  I3th, 
when  they  landed;  and  now,  a  residence  on  that 
spot,  or  in  that  region,  continued  for  five  months 
aher  that  time  of  the  year,  would  be  fatal  to  half 
of  the  strangers  from  a  northern  climate,  even 
though  provided  with  all  the  comforts  and  neces- 
saries which  a  long-settled  country  affords,  and  all 
of  which  the  first  settlers  most  deplorably  needed. 
It  is  true,  that  for  some  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ment, there  was  much  sickness,  and  numerous 
deaths;  and  that  in  fact  the  infant  colony  was 
more  than  once  on  the  point  of  extinction.  But 
these  diseases  and  deaths  do  not  seem,  from  the 
direct  and  the  still  stronger  indirect  testimony  of 
history,  to  have  been  attributed  by  the  sufferers  to 
an  unnealthy  location ;  and  there  were  sufficient 
other  causes  for  all  that  was  suffered,  in  the  usual 
and  unavoidable  privations  of  the  first  colonists  of 
a  new  and  savage  country,  added  to  the  extreme 
improvidence  and  mismanagement  of  these  set- 
tlers, and  their  government,  as  detailed  in  history. 
Even  after  several  years  had  passed,  and  though 
cultivating  a  very  fertile  soil,  and  aided  by  annual 
supplies  of  food  from  England,  and  with  all  the 
resources  of  trade  with  the  savages,  hunting,  and 
fishing,  still,  want  of  food  was  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  disease  and  death.  Of  course,  there 
must  have  been,  under  any  circumstances,  more 
or  less  of  disease  caused  by  malaria ;  and  although 
any  predisposition  to  such  disease,  naturally  in- 
duced, must  have  been  violently  urged  to  action, 
and  aggravated  to  ten-fold  malignity,  by  hunger, 
intemperance,  exposure  of  every  kind,  depression 
of  spirits,  and  every  other  painful  emotion  of  the 
minds  of  men  in  such  desperate  straits — still,  even 
with  all  these  aids,  the  prevalence  of  autumnal 
diseases,  the  effect  of  malaria,  was  not  so  conspicu- 
ous as  to  stamp  the  character  of  sickliness  on  the 
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Jocatiou,  nor  to  induce  even  the  proposition  to  re- 
move the  colony,  or  afterwards  its  seat  of  govern- 
ment, to  a  much  higher  or  more  healthy  situation. 
The  unavoidable  inference  seems  to  be,  that  the 
great  sickliness  of  the  early  settlers  was  not  attri- 
buted by  themselves,  to  the  climate.  Yet,  this 
was  a  question  on  which  they  could  not  possibly 
have  been  deceived.  And  even  if  most  others 
had  been  deceived,  by  ignorance,  and  the  want  of 
experience  of  the  effects  of  malaria,  this  could  not 
have  been  the  case  with  Smith,  the  most  efficient 
director,  and  the  true  founder  of  the  colony;  who 
would  have  known  better,  not  onl^  by  his  general 
intelligence,  but  also  by  his  experience  of  such  ef- 
fects, gained  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Turks. 
It  may  be  alledged,  that  fear  oi'  the  savages, 
stronger  than  the  dread  of  disease,  caused  the 
choice  of,  and  after-continuance  on,  an  unhealthy 
spot,  because  it  was  more  easily  guarded  on  the 
land-side,  and  perfectly  accessible  to  ships.  But 
spots  equally  favorable  for  defence,  and  on  deep 
water,  might  have  been  selected  at  first,  much 
higher  up  the  river ;  and  yet  Jamestown  and  its 
immediate  neighborhood  continued  to  be  the  chief 

Rlace  in  Virginia,  after  the  power  of  the  savages 
ad  been  crushed,  and  settlements  had  been  ex- 
tended to  distant  and  inland  places.  The  proof  of 
my  position  would  be  sufficiently  proved  by  any 
attempt  made  now  to  settle  Englishmen,  just  ar- 
rived, on  the  border  of  almost  any  of  our  tide- wa- 
ters, and  especially  about  the  junction  of  the  salt 
and  fresh  waters.  Several  such  trials  have  been 
made  with  foreign  laborers ;  but  the  first  autumn 
was  enough  to  put  an  end  to  each  experiment,  by 
inflicting  so  much  disease  and  death  as  to  prevent 
any  of  the  foreigners  remaining  through  another 
season,  who  could  possibly  move  away. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  also,  but  there  was 
much  less  of  autumnal  diseases,  or  at  least  of  vio- 
lent and  fatal  disease^?,  before  the  revolutiotmry 
war  than  now.  There  was  no  such  thing  then,  as 
the  healthy  residents  leaving  home  in  summer,  as  is 
80  usual  now,  to  spend  the  sickly  season  among 
the  mountains,  or  at  the  nonh ;  nor,  does  it  ap- 
pear, that  there  was  much  suffering  for  want  of 
such  resources,  although,  the  climate  must  even 
then  have  become  very  far  more  unhealthy  than 
in  the  early  times  of  the  colony. 

Another  striking  proof  of  the  increased  tendency 
of  the  country  to  produce  disease,  even  within  the 
last  sixty  years,  is  presented  by  history,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  occupation  of  Yorktown  by  the 
British  army  in  1781,  and  the  siege  carried  on  by 
the  American  army;  and  especially  in  regard  to 
the  hast ilv-le vied  militia  from  the  mountains,  and 
other  high  and  healthy  parts  of  Virginia.  Corn- 
wallis  chose  his  position  first  in  Portsmouth,  and 
afterwards  in  Yorktown,  with  a  view  to  health,  aa 
well  as  defence,  to  await  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments from  New  York.  His  army  was  concen- 
trated at  Yorktown,  August  22.  Washington 
reached  Williamsburg,  September  14,  and  the 
American  army  moved  on  thence  to  invest  York- 
town,  Sept.  80,  and  the  surrender  of  the  British 
army  was  made  on  Oct  19th.  Thus,  both  armies 
were  exposed  to  the  worst  part  of  the  malaria  sea- 
son, and  the  British  army  to  the  whole  of  it. 
Among  the  besiegers,  were  raw  militia  just  raised 
for  the  occasion,  from  Rockbridge  county,  (of 
which  portion  1  have  been  more  particularly  in- 
formed,) and  probably  from  sundry  others  of  the 


mountain-counties.  There  was  certainly  much 
sickness,  and  especially  among  the  British  troops; 
but  not  more  than  is  usual  in  camps  and  especi- 
ally in  besieged  camps,  sufl'ering  all  the  priva- 
tions incidental  to  the  confined  Eiiuation.  It  does 
not  appear,  from  the  very  slight  notices  in  history, 
that  there  was  more  sickness  than  might  have 
been  expected  if  the  same  circumstances  had  oc- 
curred in  the  hilly  middle  region  of  Virginia. 
Yet,  if  the  like  circumstances  could  occur  now,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  but  that  every  soldier,  iiot 
already  acclimated,  and  accustomed  to  malaria, 
would  be  made  sick ;  and  that  probably  half  of 
those  iust  brought  from  breathing  the  pure  moiin- 
tain-air,  would  never  return  home. 

Another  indirect  proof  is  presented  in  the  great 
and  deplorable  decline  of  most  of  the  lower  coun- 
ties of  Virginia  in  wealth,  and  in  the  usual  acconi- 
paniments  of  wealth,  which  formerly  made  a  resi- 
dence delightftil  in  many  neighborhoods  in  which 
there  is  nothing  now  left  to  invite  any  one  to  re- 
It  is  true  that  other  causes,  political  and 


main. 


economical,  have  concurred  to  produce  this  result. 
But  the  most  potent  of  the  several  causes,  was  the 
slow  and  silent,  but  continual  and  increasing  war- 
fare on  the  health  of  body  and  mind,  made  by  the 
action  of  malaria.  By  its  operation,  when  scarce- 
ly amounting  in  effect  to  positive  and  known  dis- 
ease, the  mind  is  sickened  even  more  than  the 
body.  The  buoyant  spirits  are  tamed— ener^  is 
relaxed— the  keen  appetite  for  enjoyment,  (wnich 
is  the  greater  part  of  happiness,)  is  lost ;  and  the 
victims  of  malaria  cease  to  strive,  or  to  enjoy;  and 
either  sink  into  apathy  and  listlessness,  or  urged 
by  discontent,  more  than  by  any  remains  of  ener- 
gy, take  the  final  step  of  emigration  to  the  west- 
ern wilderness. 

But  the  upper  countr}^  furnishes  still  stroncer 
evidence,  because  of  positive  and  unquestionable 
facts,  to  prove  an  increase  of  the  product  and  ef- 
fect of  malaria.  The  hilly  country  between  the 
falls  of  the  rivers  and  the  nearest  mountain -range, 
with  the  exception  of  some  comparatively  small 
spots,  on  swamps  and  rivers,  was  formerly  as  free 
from  this  scourge  as  is  now  the  mountain  region. 
But  the  number  and  the  extent  of  the  tmheuthy 
places  have  greatly  increased,  within  the  memo- 
ry of  those  now  living;  and  some  lai^  districts 
have  been,  in  particular  seasons,  as  subject  to  bil- 
ious diseases,  and  still  more  to  violent  ones,  than 
the  tide-water  region.  Indeed,  in  very  many 
places,  universally  believed  (unless  by  the  mill- 
owners,)  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  neigh- 
borhood of  mill-ponds,  these  effects  of  malaria 
are  of  as  regular  recurrence  in  autumn,  ason  places 
near  to  any  of  the  marshes  of  the  low  country ; 
and  are  much  more  dangerous. 

The  third  and  highest  region  seems  destined, 
notwithstanding  its  better  defence  in  mountain 
sides  and  peaks,  and  the  rarity  of  fiat  surface  on 
which  to  form  wide  and  shallow  ponds,  to  take  its 
turn  next,  as  the  victim  of  malaria.  Already,  in 
that  part  of  the  mountain-region  in  and  about 
Frederick  coimty,  there  have  been  particular  au- 
tumns which  seemed  almost  pestilential.  And 
though  such  cases  of  general  and  virulent  disease 
are  rare,  particular  cases  of  autumnal  diseases  are 
now  frequent  in  many  such  places  where  they 
were  rarely  heard  of  thirty  years  ago. 

These  statements  may  be  considered  by  some 
as  exaggerated  or  unfounded— and,  by  others,  if 
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admitted  to  be  true,  considered  as  showing  the  want 
of  both  patriotism  and  policy,  in  the  writer's  thus 
ezpodng  the  enormous  existing  and  still  growing 
evils  under  which  the  country  suffers.  In  regard 
to  the  former  point,  1  admit,  fn  advance,  the  scar- 
city of  particular  and  positive  facts,  to  serve  as 
proo(6,  which  is  found  throughout  the  whole  sub- 
ject; and  that  among  the  existing  difiicuhies  of 
obtaining  such  facts,  fand  still  more  by  a  single 
and  unaided  individual,  who  has  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  make  proper  researches,)  I  have  to  rely 
moetly  upon  general  and  loose  opinions,  and  de- 
ductions from"  general  facts.  Hence,  there  is 
much  liability  of  mistake.  But  if  the  public  can 
io  any  way  be  driven  to  the  examination  of  this 
subject,  and  numerous  individuals  be  excited  to 
search  for  facts,  whether  to  sustain  or  to  oppose 
my  views,  the  arrangement  and  presentation  of 
such  facts  will  serve  as  materials,  which  are  now 
almost  totally  wanting,  and  will  enable  this  alt- 
important  question  to  be  hereafler  properly  dis- 
cussed, and  correctly  determined. 

If  there  were  no  hope  for  relief,  there  would 
certainly  be  no  use  in  exposing  or  dwelling  upon 
these  distresses  of  our  people.  But,  though  no- 
thing yet  has  been  done  for  relief,  nor  does  it  seem 
to  have  entered  the  imagination  of  our  legislators 
— and  though  all  ihey  have  yet  done  has  been  to 
add  strength  to  the  evil — still  it  is  my  confident 
opinion,  that  relief  may  be  furnished  for  this  sorest 
evil  of  the  land,  and  furnished  easily  and  profita- 
bly; and  that  it  is  perfectly  within  the  power  of  man 
to  dry  up  the  roost  fruitful  sources  of  malaria,  and 
to  bruigthe  whole,  or  very  nearly  the  whole  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  a  state  as  healthy  as  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  If  such  a  result  is  indeed  at- 
tainable, it  is  worth  making  every  po&sible  exer- 
tion for ;  and  nothing  will  induce  the  smallest  ex- 
ertion, either  by  the  people  or  the  government, 
except  a  full  exposure  of  the  enormity  of  the  evil 
which  presses  upou  the  country. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  investigate 
the  cause  and  trace  the  mode  of  operation  of  ma- 
laria. Though  won  by  of  every  care  and  labor,  as 
a  scientific  question,  it  is  one  which  as  yet  has 
entirely  baffled  every  attempt  at  exposition.  But 
though  it  is  as  yet  unknown  what  is  the  chemical 
character  of  this  subtle  fiuid,  and  what  are  the 
precise  circumstances  under  which  it  is  evolved, 
and  vhat  is  the  manner  in  which  it  exerts  its 
baneful  influence — still  the  main  and  most  import- 
ant points  admit  of  no  question.  Thus,  and  in 
general,  all  persons,  from  the  most  ignorant  to  the 
most  tecuDed,  agree  that  there  is  something  which 
rises  into  the  atmosphere,  in  hot  weather,  from 
marshy  ground  and  stagnant  waters,  which  tends 
to  produce  the  common  autumnal  fevers  in  those 
who  are  much  exposed  to  breathing  the  air  con- 
taminated by  this  admixture. 

Though  I  speak  of  malaria  as  an  aeriform  fluid, 
or  gaseous  product,  it  is  not  designed  to  found  my 
argument  upon  the  truth  of  that  opinion.  Though, 
for  convenience,  as  well  as  because  inclining  to  the 
belief)  malaria  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  material  ae- 
riform product ;  yet,  it  may  be  also  used  as  a  term 
to  designate  the  particular  condition  of  circum' 
dances  produced  by  certain  causes,  which  condi- 
tion operates  to  produce  and  strengthen  autumnal 
diseases.  Still  less  do  1  mean  to  maintain  that 
malaria,  even  if  material,  is  of  any  one  kind  of  gas. 
Of  any  particular  combination  of  several  kindg. 


Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  common 
points  on  which  the  learned  investigators  of  mala- 
ria totally  disagree ;  and  so  much  does  each  one 
insist  upon  deducing  general  principles  from  his 
own  particular  fhcts,  (or  supposed  facts,)  and  so 
slightly  and  incorrectly  have  such  ftrcts  been  ob- 
served, that  the  general  reader  becomes  lost  in 
the  contradictoiy  positions  of  diflerent  institicters. 
Thus,  judging  from  particular  and  isolated  obser-* 
vations,  wuh  some  writers,  there  Is  no  condition 
of  circumstances,  which  wdl  not  sometimes,  in  a 
warm  climate,  produce  malaria;  and  with  others, 
upon  equally  partial  and  imperfect  observation  of 
other  facts,  the  production  is  denied  to  be  usually 
caused  by  any  of  the  circumstances  which  are 
generally  deemed  the  most  certain  and  fruitfbl 
sources.    One  writer,  perhaps,  has  known  an  ex- 
emption from  disease  m  those  who  lived  close  to 
a  stinking  marsh,  or  a  stagnant  pond  ;  and  hence 
he  denies  that  these  are  sources  of  malaria,  and 
accordingly  searches  for  them  in  other  ctrcora* 
stances.    Another  has  known  the  effects  of  mala- 
ria on  troops  encamped  in  a  high  defflekithe 
mountains  of  Spain,  where  the  soil  was  dry  and 
stony,  and  no  water  except  rapidly  flowing  rivu- 
lets, and  the  place  some  miles  distant  from  the 
nearest  marsh  or  lake.    Hence  he  conehides,  that 
even  such  a  locality  as  this,  in  certain  (unknown) 
circumstances,  throws  out  abundance  of  malaria* 
Considering  the  circumstances  under  which  most 
of  the  works  on  malaria  have  been  wrhten,  it 
would  be  strange  if  they  were  not  quite  contradic- 
tory.   The  authors  of  most  of  them  were  army- 
suigeons  and  physicians,  who  observed  the  eflects 
of  malaria,  in  some  deadly  region,  upon  soldiers 
not  at  all  acclimated.    Perhaps  the  author  watf 
confined  to  a  garrison,  or  at  least  limited  in  his 
observations  to  the  line  of  march  of  an  invading 
army ;  and  in  a  country  to  which  he  was  totally 
a  stranger,  and  among  a  hostile  people,  whose 
opinions  he  could  not  learn,  and  whose  language 
he  probably  did  not  understand.    If  a  physician  of 
Lord  Cornwallis'  army,  who  had  merely  accom-> 
panied  his  march  through  Virginia,  and  been 
cooped  up  in  Yorktown  during  the  siege,  had 
written  a  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  country, 
he  would  have  been  better  prepared  to  treat  of 
them  than  most  of  those  who  have  essaj^'ed  such 
tasks  ;  and  he  probably  would  have  considered  as 
a  regular  disease  of  the  country  the  fatal  "jail- 
fever,"  which  swept  off  in  numbers  the  abscond- 
ing slaves  who  had  joined  the  British  army,  and 
were  crowded  together  in  Yorktown,  until  the 
surrender,  and  which  form  of*  disease  has  never 
been  known  there,  before,  or  since. 

All  agree  that  decaying  and  putrefying  vegeta- 
ble matter  is  one  of  tfie  greatest,  if  not  the  only 
source  of  malaria.  Of  course,  then,  in  addition  to 
the  sufficient  abundance  of  the  material,  the  ch"- 
cumstances  most  conducive  to  its  putrefaction, 
roust  be  the  most  favorable  to  the  production  of 
malaria. 

The  presence  of  moisture,  a  certain  degree  of 
beat,  and  the  access  of  air,  are  circumstances  ss- 
sentiai  to  fermentation,  and  ct'  course  Io  the  pro- 
duction of  malaria ;  and  neither  ean  take  pioee 
wiihout  the  aid  of  all  three  of  these  thhigs.  Mueh 
moisture  would  be  less  favorable  than  a  less  quan- 
tity ;  and  entire  covering  by  water  woulrf,  by  ex- 
cluding air,  prevent  fermentation,  and  its  conse- 
quence the  lurroation  and  escape  Of  malaria. 
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It  is  also  one  of  the  few  settled  points,  among 
scientific  investigators,  that  malaria  is  very 
light,  at  least  when  warmed  by  the  sun;  and 
hence  the  iact  known  to  many  in  this  country, 
that  those  who  live  on  the  borders  of  marshes,  and 
of  mill-ponds,  sometimes  escape  all  injury  from 
their  exhalations,  when  others,  who  live  on  high 
hills,  and  at  much  greater  distances  from  the 
sources,  suffer  greatly  by  the  disease  produced. 
Facts  of  this  kind  are  numerous,  and  of  regular 
annual  occurrence,  in  Gloucester  county.  The 
whole  of  the  wide  and  very  level  low-grounds  fur- 
nish residences  very  healthy,  compared  to  the  tide- 
water region  in  general;  though  intersected  in 
every  direction  by  tide-waters,  and  though  there 
still  remains  much  swamp  land  unreclaimed,  such 
as  the  whole  body  of  low-ground  was  when  in  a 
state  of  nature.  But  the  high,  dry  and  hilly  land, 
which  forms  the  ridge  of  the  county,  is  less  heal- 
thy ;  and  the  highly  elevated  and  beautiful  sites 
of  mansion-houses  overlooking  the  low-grounds, 
are  universally  sickly  in  autumn. 

If  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  action  of  malaria, 
were  as  res^ular  and  uniform  as  this  one,  just  sta- 
ted, is  in  Gloucester,  there  would  be  far  less  doubt 
on  the  subject.  It  is  the  uniform  character  of  the 
country,  in  its  high-land,  low-ground,  and  also 
the  water,  and  the  long  extent  of  each,  which 
causes  these  effects  to  be  so  uniform  there.  Owing* 
to  causes  stated  in  the  description  of  the  low- 
grounds  of  Gloucester,  (page  178,)  there  is  but 
utile  malaria  evolved  there;  and  if  that,  as  suppos- 
ed, rises  by  its  greater  levity,  the  regular  daily 
sea-breeze  must  cause  it  to  float  towards  the  high- 
lands ;  and  the  long  and  regular  line  of  ridge  can- 
not fail  to  receive  it,  and  in  not  very  different  pro- 
portions. But  in  roost  other  situations,  even 
though  malaria  should  be  produced  in  great  quan- 
tity and  with  direful  effects,  yet  these  effects  are 
so  extremely  irregular,  in  the  places,  the  times,  and 
the  intensity  of  their  operation,  that  they  cannot 
be  certainly  traced  to  their  true  source ;  and  there- 
fore, that  source  may  remain  scarcely  suspected, 
while  it  is  dealing  out  death  somewhere  in  almost 
every  season.  Away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  sea, 
nothing  can  be  more  irregular  than  the  winds; 
yet,  supposing  a  mill-pond  to  produce  a  regular 
and  large  supply  of  malaria  every  autumn, 
([though  that  supply  is  itself  extremely  irregular,) 
it  depends  upon  the  direction,  force,  and  continu- 
ance of  every  change  of  wind,  whether  and  where, 
and  to  what  extent,  the  malaria  will  produce  dis- 
ease. It  is  therefore  not  at  all  strange,  nor  oppos- 
ed, as  is  thought  by  some,  to  the  regular  annual 
production  of  malaria  or  causes  of  sickness,  by 
each  mill-pond,  that  the  visitations  of  sickness,  at 
any  one  place,  should  be  very  irregular,  and  the 
difference  be  oflen  totally  inexplicable  from  ^ny 
known  causes,  or  variation  of  circumstances. 

According  to  the  views  presented,  there  must 
be  more  or  less  malaria  (or  the  gaseous  products 
which,  under  certain  conditions,  form  malaria,) 
evolved  in  every  country  where  there  is  much  ve- 
getable maUer  to  ferment,  and  sufficient  warmth 
of  climate  to  carry  on  fermentation.  But,  in  the 
small  quantity  which  is  unavoidably  extricated  in 
every  such  temperate  and  fertile  country,  these 
products  seem  to  be  harmless.  Perhaps  a  small 
quantity  is  absorbed  as  food  by  growing  plants, 
and  this  aids  the  produetion  of  the  earth.  If  so, 
this  beneficial  operation  is  made  easy  by  another 


quality  of  malaria,  which  is  well  established  as 
true.  This  is,  that  though  it  is  so  expanded  by 
the  sun  as  to  rise  above  the  lower  air,  still  it  re- 
mains on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  night,  af^ 
ter  being  extricated,  or  perhaps  descends  again 
from  above,  when  condensed  by  the  cold  night- 
air,  and  of  course  lies  in  contact,  through  the 
night,  with  growing  plants.  Hence  ii  is,  that 
sleeping  on  the  ground,  or  in  the  lowest  apart- 
ments, and  being  exposed  to  the  night-air,  in- 
vites the  attacks,  and  increases  the  virulence  of 
malaria;  and  hence  also  it  is,  that  the  keeping  of* 
fires  at  night,  even  in  warm  weather,  has  been 
found  highly  useful  to  health,  in  places  much  sub- 
ject to  autumnal  fevers. 

Though  it  may  then  be  theoretically  true  tliat 
every  ^>od  soil,  in  every  agreeable  climate,  is 
throwing  out  malaria  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  only 
large  quantities  that  are  hurtful;  and  in  practice, 
we  have  only,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  formation 
of  the  hurtful  excess  of  the  products  of  fermenta- 
tion. If,  in  lower  Virginia,  we  can  guard  against 
the  existing  and  increasing  excess  of  malaria,  our 
situation  would  be  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the 
world.  For  while  we  are  comparatively  free 
from  the  many  and  fatal  disorders  of  the  lungs  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  northern,  and  what  are 
usually  and  improperly  called  healthy  countries, 
are  peculiariy  subject,  we  have  no  source  of  dis- 
ease peculiar  to  our  location,  save  this  one,  which 
I  fully  believe,  it  is  within  our  power  to  guard 
against. 

Putrefying  animal  matter,  alone,  however  of- 
fensive in  scent,  is  supposed  not  to  produce  mala- 
ria. It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  decomposing 
vegetable  matter  is  its  source,  because  there  is  no 
production  of  it  where  there  is  no  such  material. 
Still,  vegetable  matter,  alone,  or  even  when  mixed 
with  some  putrescent  cmimal  matter,  does  not  seem 
generally  to  produce  malaria  in  great  quantity,  or 
with  manifestly  injurious  efiects  on  health.  Thusi 
the  gradual  fermentation  and  rotting  of  the  litter  in 
cattle-}rards,  when  left  to  stand  through  summer 
and  autumn — or  when  the  same  was  heaped  and  so 
lefl,  ([as  was  formeriy  the  general  practice  in  lower 
Virginia  on  all  farms  where  manure  was  an  object 
of  care — )  never  was  known  to  be  certainly  and 
highly  injurious  to  the  residents  on  the  farm. 
Doubtless,  malaria,  and  to  an  injurious  extent^ 
was  always  thus  produced;  but  I  have  never 
known  a  sensible  difference  in  regard  to  health, 
in  years  when  either  of  the  practices  above-named 
were  pursued,  and  when  the  material  was  carried 
out  and  applied  to  the  fields  in  the  spring,  before 
fermenting.  Yet,  if  judged  by  the  test  of  some  of 
the  causes  and  effects  as  described  and  reasoned 
from  by  writers  on  malaria,  one  well-filled  yard  of 
litter,  rotting  through  summer,  ought  to  have  pro- 
duced enough  malaria  to  kill  half  the  inhabitants 
of  the  farm;  and  effects,  in  general,  which  would 
have  been  so  disastrous,  and  so  sure,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  cause  of  the  evils,  and  of  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  preventing  the  recurrence  in 
future. 

But  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable  matter,  mixed 
with  other  things,  as  earth  an^  water,  and  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  (though  neitber  the  precise 
admixture  nor  the  circumstances  are  known,)  pro- 
duces disease  to  such  extent,  that  there  is  no  doubt- 
ing or  mistaking  the.connexion  of  causes  and  eQucta, 
Such  sure  and  abtmdant  sources  of  malaria  are  the 
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followiji|z  materials.  Ist,  The  putrid  and  stiakiDg 
waler  of  stagnant  pondB,  partially  dried  by  the 
heat  of  summer.  2d,  The  mud  holtonis  ol  euch 
ponds,  or  of  streams  reduced  by  drought,  rich  in 
decorop€)6ed  vegetable  matter,  and  left  bare  of  wa- 
ter onlv  in  summer.  3d,  Fresh-water  marshes,  of 
vegetable  soil,  frequently,  but  not  regularly,  cover- 
ed by  the  tides.  4th,  Fresh-water  marshes,  laid 
dry  by  embankments,  and  thereby  permitted  to 
rot  away  rapidly.  5th,  The  meetmg  of  salt  and 
(resh  waters  on  land  full  of  vegetable  matter.  Of 
these  several  and  most  important  sources  of  mala- 
ria, I  deem  the  third  (fresn-water  marshes  in  their 
natural  state)  to  be  the  least  hurtful ;  and  that  the 
sources  numbered  Ist,  2d,  4th,  and  5th,  increase 
in  virulence  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named. 
The  greater  evils  produced  by  the  last  are  univer- 
sally admitted,  but  still  by  an  erroneous  deduction 
from  the  premises.  The  belt  of  the  tide-water 
region  of  Virginia,  in  which  the  fresh  water  flow- 
ing down  the  rivers  mingles  with  the  refluent  salt 
water  from  the  ocean,  is  well  known  to  be  more 
subject  to  autumnal  diseases,  than  any  other  ex- 
tensive space  in  the  country.  The  breadth  of  this 
belt  varies  much  in  different  seasons.  The  parts 
of  the  rivers  in  which  the  fresh  and  salt  waters 
meet,  and  where  each  alternately  has  possession, 
as  the  tide  ebbs  or  flows,  may  be  but  a  few  miles 
wide,  and  even  that  space  is  not  stationary.  Bui 
if  the  limits  of  this  belt  be  fixed  by  the  highest 
pomts  to  which  the  rivers  have  been  known  to  be 
brackish,  in  driest  summers,  and  by  the  lowest 
points  where  they  are  fresh  in  wmter,  then  this 
belt  may  be  considered  for  the  time  as  40  or  50 
miles  wide,  and,  in  length,  stretching  across  all  the 
tide- waters  of  the  state.  But  in  the  much  narrow- 
er space  where  this  mingling  of  the  salt  and  fresh 
waters  usually  takes  place  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, malaria  acts  with  most  intensity.  Hence  the 
general  opinion,  that  it  is  simply  the  meeting  and 
mingling  of  the  fresh  and  salt  waters  which  cause 
disease.  This  is  not  so,  or  but  in  a  very  slight  de- 
gree. It  is  either  the  passage  of  fresh-water  over 
salt-water  marshes,  or  of  ^t-water  over  fresh- 
water marshes,  that  causes  the  ffreat  production 
of  malaria,  and  disease.  This  is  an  important 
distinction,  and  the  truth  or  error  of  the  position 
deserves  the  most  careful  investigation.  If  the 
mere  mingling  of  the  waters  were  the  cause  of 
sickliness,  any  relief  for  this  part  of  the  evil 
would  be  hopeless,  as  the  waters  must  meet  and 
mix  together,  somewhere.  But  if  it  be  as  I  sup- 
pose, the  evil  may  be  greatly  restrained  by  works 
of  art,  or  by  simply  preventing  the  unnatural 
accumulation  of  vast  reservoirs  of  fresh  wa- 
ter in  mill-ponds,  which  when  discharged,  by 
breaches  in  the  dams,  or  by  opening  the  flood-gates, 
overflow  salt-marshes,  which  the  natural  or  unob- 
stracted  stream  never  could  have  covered. 

Salt-water  marshes,  not  touched  by  fresh-water 
streams,  are  not  imhealthy  to  any  considerable 
extent.  This  is  susceptible  of  proof  by  innumer- 
able examples  in  Virginia  on  the  borders  of  the 
ocean,  or  of  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  bay. 
It  is  rare,  however,  to  find  a  large  salt-marsh  at- 
tached to  extensive  high-land,  which  is  not  reach- 
ed by  some  small  stream;  and  every  salt-marsh 
of  course  must  sometimes  be  well  washed  and 
freshened  by  the  heaviest  falls  of  rain.  Therefore 
all  must,  slightly  and  at  some  times,  be  prejudicial 
to  health.  These,  however,  arc  cxccpliuuc:  of  but 
email  practical  or  Bcutjiblc  operation. 


The  view  here  taken  of  the  manner  in  which 
malaria  is  produced  most  certainly,  and  acts  most 
injuriously,  though  not  sustained  by  any  known 
authority  in  this  country,  nor  by  any  other  pre- 
cisely as  staled  here,  is  not  therelore  presented  &» 
original.  1  derived  it,  and  thence  deduced  my  ap- 
plication to  this  country  ia  a  modified  form,  from 
the  interesting  report  on  the  malaria  of  Italy  by 
Gaetano  Georgini,  of  which  the  substance  was 
published  in  two  different  papers  in  the  Farmers' 
Register,  (p.  502  of  Vol.  IV,  and  460  of  Vol.  V.) 
In  uiis  report  the  author  shows  by  the  most  con- 
clusive argument  and  facts,  that  the  irregular  ir- 
ruptions of  sea- water  over  tracts  of  marshes,  or 
other  low-grounds,  of  fresh-water  alluvial  forma- 
tion, caused  the  long  continued  and  worst  eflects 
of  malaria;  and  that  by  simply  guarding  against 
the  entrance  of  sea-water,  the  countnr  was  re- 
stored permanently  to  healthiness.  He  says  no- 
thing of  the  reverse  operation,  the  irregular  flood- 
ings,  with  fresh- water,  of  salt-marshes.  But  wheU 
is  produced  by  the  one,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  as 
well  produced  in  the  other  case.  The  mode  in 
which  the  effect  is  produced  is  not  attempted  to  be 
explained  by  the  learned  author  quoted  above;  nor 
does  any  explanation  seem  sufficient  to  my  mind. 
The  rapid  and  abundant  production  of  malaria 
may  perhaps  be  aided,  if  not  entirely  caused,  by 
the  luxuriant  cover  of  fresh- water  plants,  in  the 
one  case,  being  partly  killed,  and  made  ready  for 
putrefaction,  by  being  covered  by  salt  water;  and 
m  the  other  case,  in  this  country,  by  a  like  inju- 
rious operation  on  the  plants  peculiar  to  mt 
marshes,  produced  by  the  overflowing  of  fresh; 
water.  We  know  that  certain  plants  flourish  best 
in  salt  and  wet  soil,  as  others  do  in  wet  soil  entire- 
ly free  from  salt;  and  that  respectively  with  these 
(lifferent  growths,  the  salt  and  the  fresh  marshes 
are  heavily  covered.  It  must  follow  from  a  sud- 
den change  in  the  condition,  from  salt  to  fresh,  or 
the  reverse,  that  the  health  of  the  entire  growth 
must  be  greatly  injured,  and  much  of  it  subjected 
to  death  and  decay. 

The  next  roost  fertile  source  of  malaria,  (or 
perhaps  what  is  even  of  greater  malignity,  for  the 
small  space  occupied,)  is  presented  in  what  is  en- 
tirely the  work  of  man — the  miscalled  improve- 
menia  made  by  embanking;  and  partially  or  entire- 
ly drying  tide-marshes.  The  soils  of  these  marsh- 
es, as  I  nave  ascertained  by  careful  analyses,  are 
composed,  for  about  half  their  weight  of  vege- 
table matter,  and  probably  nine-tenths  of  their 
bulk  is  of  that  material,  destructible  by  decompo- 
sition, when  circumstances  are  favorable  to  that 
result;  and  drainage  and  cultivation  produce  pre- 
cisely the  condition  which  is  most  favorable. 
When  covered  twice  every  day  by  flood-tide,  a 
marsh  soil  of  this  kind,  though  composed  of  the 
most  putrescent  materials,  is  but  little  subject  to 
decomposition;  because  being  always  thoroughly 
walcr-soaked,  even  when  not  entirely  covered, 
and  by  water  continually  changed,  the  air  is  too 
much  excluded,  and  the  wetness  is  too  much  in 
excess,  to  favor  the  progress  of  decomposition. 
When  the  marsh  rises  so  high  as  not  to  be  cover- 
ed by  the  daily  or  frequent  tides,  then  decomposi- 
tion is  more  favored  by  the  drier  state  of  the  sur- 
face, and  to  a  greater  extent,  malaria  is  evolved, 
and  health  injured.  Hence  the  inference,  that 
the  higher  and  the  drier  the  marsh,  the  more  it  is 
injunout:  to  health.    But  sm  soon  as  such  a  vcge- 
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table  and  putrescent  soil  is  made  nearly  dry,  and 
still  more  when  cultivated  and  exposed  to  be  pene- 
trated by  the  air,  decomposition  proceeds  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The  soil  sinks 
annually  and  rapidly,  not  so  much  by  drying  (as 
commonly  supposed,)  as  by  actually  rotting  away; 
and  in  a  few  years,  it  is  reduced  to  so  low  a  level, 
as  again  necessarily  to  pass  under  the  dominion 
and  shelter  of  the  water.  The  more  complete 
the  drainage,  and  the  more  perfect  the  manage- 
ment as  arable  or  tilled  land,  the  more  rapidly  is 
that  end  reached.  In  the  progress  to  this  end,  a 
layer  of  the  whole  soil^  of  from  one  to  three  feet 
in  thickness,  will  have  passed  off  into  the  air  in 
the  gaseous  products  of  putrefaction,  of  which 
enormous  products,  a  large  proportion  will  be  ma- 
laria, and  the  effects  produced  by  it  on  the  heahh 
of  some  of  the  neighboring  population  are  gene- 
rally so  evident  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  source 
of  the  evil.  More  full  details  on  the  effects  of  em- 
bankments of  tide-marshes  are  to  be  found  in  pre- 
vious articles  in  this  work.* 

The  production  of  malaria  by  the  last  named 
operation,  the  embanking  of  marshes,  however,  is 
necessarily  of  very  limited  extent— and  moreover 
of  very  limited  duration.  Nature  soon  asserts  and 
enforces  her  ri^rhts ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  impro- 
ver, and  the  land  so  improved,  are  together  over- 
whelmed by  the  reinstatement  of  the  waters,  and 
this  source  of  disease  is  thereby  cut  off. 

Tide-marshes,  however  extensive  and  injurious 
in  their  operation  on  health,  still  are  limited  to  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  our  broad  terri- 
tory. But  there  is  another  source  which  spreads 
disease  over  half  the  state,  and  which  isentireUr  of 
artificial  formation,  and  of  which  the  evil  efiects 
have  been  becoming  more  and  more  extensive, 
and  more  and  more  virulent,  from  the  eariy  settle- 
ments of  the  country  to  this  time.  This  wide- 
spread and  generally  operating  source  of  disease 
and  death  is  fumishea  by  the  numerous  mill- 
ponds,  of  variable  height  of  surface,  which  are 
now  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  eastern  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  which  every  individual  case  adds 
something  to  the  general  and  enormous  amount 
of  injury  to  health  and  to  life. 

The  law  of  Virginia  in  regard  to  the  erection 
of  mill-ponds,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the 
fence-law,  is  one  of  the  most  stupid,  and  most  re- 
gardless both  of  private  rights  and  general  inter- 
terests,  of  all  in  our  code  ;  and  it  is  far  more  ob- 
jectionable than  the  former,  inasmuch  as  while 
the  one  merely  robs  private  and  destroys  public 
wealth  to  an  enormous  amount,  the  mill-law  per- 
mits and  encouraees  also  the  destruction  of  health 
and  of  life  throughout  the  whole  land.  It  is  true, 
unfortunately,  that  this  opinion  is  not  entertained 
by  but  few  persons:  and  that  even  with  those 
who  admit  that  all  such  mill-ponds  are  injurious 
to  some  extent,  their  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
evil  is  much  below  mine.  It  is  my  object,  to 
awaken  the  community  to  a  sense  of  the  enormi- 
ty of  the  evil,  and  thereby  to  induce  the  com- 
mencement of  measures  of  remedy  and  preven- 
tion. The  universal  acquiescence  in  this  policy 
of  our  country,  and  the  almost  universal  igno- 
rance of  the  evils  which  it  produces,  requires  strong 
language  to  enforce  novel  views  in  opposition  to 

•  Sec  Farmers*  Register,  p.  107,  and  129,  Vol.  I.  and 
p.  41,  42,  Vol.  V. 


long  established  opinions.  But  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  my  denunciations  will  be  justified  by 
reason  and  by  facts,  and  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
existing  evils. 

There  has  long  prevailed  in  Virginia  a  mania 
for  building  water-mills,  which  was  not  restrained 
by  insufficient  regular  supplies  of  water  to  fill  the 
ponds,  nor  by  the  insufficient  prospect  of  business 
and  of  profit,  even  if  there  were  no  failure  of  wa- 
ter. In  consequence,  there  have  been  not  only 
erected  mills  on  every  stream  barely  sufficient  to 
keep  a  common  corn-mill  in  operation,  but  also 
on  as  many  others  where  the  water-power  wae 
either  insufficient,  or  totally  failed,  during  the 
driest  season  of  every  year.  In  the  tide-water 
rej^ion,  the  mills  for  grinding  wheat-fiour,  or  anv 
thmg  else  for  sale  abroad,  are  limited  to  the  falls 
of  tlie  large  rivers.  All  the  others,  (and  probably 
there  is  on  average  one  for  every  square  of  five 
miles,)  are  merely  designed  to  grind  for  toll  the 
corn  used  for  bread  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood; and,  considered  merely  in  regard  to  monev- 
cost  and  profit,  it  is  most  likely  that  half  the  mills 
in  the  country  do  not  get  enough  toll-com  to  pay 
for  more  that  the  costs  of  maintenance  and  repairs 
of  their  establishment.  The  more  worthless  the 
mill,  on  account  of  the  insufficient  supply  of  wa- 
ter, the  more  productive  it  necessarily  is  of  mala- 
ria, 'diseases,  and  death.  It  will  be  difficult  for  me 
to  make  those  who  are  unacquainted  wittt  our 
country  believe  that  hundreds  of  mills  have  been 
built,  and  that  most  of  them  are  still  kept  up,  and 
many  more  new  ones  will  probably  yet  be  added 
to  the  number,  which  cannot  yiekf  any  clear  pro- 
fit, above  the  entire  cost,  to  the  owners,  indepen- 
dent of  cost  in  property  to  the  neighbors,  and  the 
cost  (whatever  that  may  he)  of  health  and  life  to 
the  country  at  large.  StrH  the  fact  is  notorious 
throughout  lower  Virginia,  if  it  does  not  extend 
through  the  higher  middle  country.  The  only 
reason  that  I  can  conceive  for  so  many  unprofita- 
ble investments  of  this  kind,  is,  that  many  resi- 
dents of  the  country  build  mills,  as  many  others 
raise  race-horses,  more  for  amusement  and  ex- 
citement, and  to  vary  the  monotony  of  their 
lives,  than  for  profit.  But  this  propensity  of  indi- 
viduals could  not  have  done  much  mischief  -to  the 
country  at  large,  but  for  the  encouragement  offer- 
ed by  the  government.  According  to  the  law, 
and  the  long-established  usage  under  the  law, 
any  man  who  desires  to  erect  a  mill,  and  for  which 
it  is  necessary  to  pond  the  water  on  some  of  his 
neighbors^  land,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  apply 
for  an  order  of'  the  county-court,  by  which  the 
sheriff  summons  a  jury  to  meet  on  the  spot,  to 
judge  of,  and  assess  the  damages  that  will  be  sus- 
tained by  the  owners  of  the  lands  designed  to  be 
covered  by  the  pond.  The  jury  is  generally  com- 
posed principally  of  men  as  ignorant  and  unfit  for 
such  investigations  and  estimates  as  the  neighbor- 
hood can  furnish — and  they  decide  by  guess  as  to 
how  much  land  will  be  covered,  and  what  damage 
will  be  sustained  in  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the 
land.  There  is  no  question  entertained  as  to 
whether  a  mill  is  at  all  required  by  the  demand 
of  the  neighbors  for  meal;  and  if  the  questbn  of 
the  effect  on  health  is  even  named,  it  is  addressed 
to  a  body  entirely  unacquainted  with,  and  regard- 
less of  the  whole  subject.  In  fact  the  question  as 
to  health  has  rarely  been  considered  in  any  such 
cases ;  and  never  duly  considered.    If  the  land 
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that  will  be  covered  by  a  pond,  thougli  very  rich, 
iff  then  in  the  state  of  swamp,  and  totally  unpro- 
ductive, such  an  uninformed  jury,  as  the  case  is 
usuaity  submitted  to,  will  be  very  ready  to  decide 
that  such  land  is  worth  nothing;  and  if  $3  an 
acre  is  given  as  damans,  for  the  land  actually  to 
be  covered  by  the  pond,  it  will  be  deemed  a  libe- 
ral allowance.  The  court  will  rarely  refuse  to 
sustain  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

Though  the  use  of  the  land  thus  covered  is  for- 
ever taken  from  the  owner,  or,  for  as  long  as  the 
mill-owner  may  choose  to  keep  up  his  pond,  still 
the  right  of  property  is  not  changed.  This  small 
reservation  of  riffht,  or  feeble  lioroage  to  justice, 
serves  as  a  still  Turther  injury  to  the  community, 
and  is  not  of  the  least  value  to  those  to  whom  the 
right  is  reserved.  It  would  be  far  better  for  all  par- 
ties, if,  when  land  was  thus  condemned  to  be  co- 
vered by  a  raill-pond,  that  the  damages  assessed, 
however  low  and  pitiful  compared  to  the  dama- 
ges actually  sustained,  should  have  been  deemed 
the  purchase-money  of  the  land,  and  the  absolute 
ri^ht  of  property  vested  in  the  mill-owner.  If 
this  were  the  case  now,  there  are  many  mill-ponds 
in  Virginia  which  would  be  forthwith  laid  dry, 
even  though  the  mills  should  necessarily  go  down; 
because  the  land  covered  by  the  ponds  is  now 
known  to  be  worth  more  for  cultivation  than  the 
mill  is  for  toll.  Hundreds  of  other  mills,  of  great- 
er profit  and  value,  also,  in  that  case,  would  be 
better  supplied  with  water  by  canals  than  by  their 
jMeaent  ponds,  by  which  their  value  as  mills  would 
be  increased,  to  the  owners  and  to  the  public,  and 
the  nuisances  of  the  ponds  be  equally  abated.  But 
as  the  law  now  stands,  if  a  mill,  which  will  not 
bring  in  of  net  rent  $60  a  year,  covers  by  its  pond 
500  acres  of  rich  land  belonging  to  other  persons, 
the  mili-owner  has  no  interest  whatever  in  drain- 
ing the  pond,  because  its  drained  bottom  would  be- 
long to  other  persons.  In  any  case  approaching 
to  this,  and  in  which  there  would  be  a  gain  to  all 
the  individuals  concerned,  hy  draining  the  pond, 
still  it  is  not  done,  and  the  nuisance  continues  long 
after  it  is  well  known  to  be  such,  because  there  is 
a  contest  between  the  several  owners  of  the  pond 
and  of  the  land  covered  by  it,  in  regard  to  their 
respective  shares  of  profit  to  be  gained  by  empty- 
ing the  pond.  Many  such  cases  still  exist  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  although  many  of  the  most  unprofitable 
ponds,  from  proper  views  of  economy,  have  been 
drained,  and  either  substituted  by  cheaper  and 
more  efficient  canals,  or  the  mills  put  down  en- 
tirely. An  old  mill-pond  in  Dinwiddie  county, 
which  covered  1200  acres  of  land,  has  been  drawn 
off,  and  thereby  an  indifferent  mill  exchanged 
for  a  large  fertile  farm.  This  would  not  have 
been  done,  even  if  the  mill  was  worthless,  but  for 
the  ownership  of  the  mill,  and  the  land  covered 
by  the  pond,  falling  into  the  same  hands.  There 
is  a  mill-pond  now  kept  up  in  Prince  George 
county,  which  is  supposed  to  cover  nearly  400 
acres  of  land;  and  there  are  many  others  not 
much  smaller,  on  different  branches  of  swamps  in 
k)wer  Virginia.  The  larger  the  pond,  in  general, 
the  greater  proportion  of  l>ottom  is  left  dry  in  au- 
tumn, and  the  more  disease  is  therefore  produced ; 
and  though  the  draining  of  such  large  ponds 
would  be  so  much  the  more  an  object  of  gain, 
there  is  the  less  chance  for  its  being  done,  because 
of  the  separate  ownerships  and  interests. 

Almost  all  the  mills  throughout  the  lower  part 


of  Virginia,  and  also  a  large  proportion  of  those 
in  the  more  hilly  middle  country,  are  worked  by 
streams  which  are  inadequate  to  the  daily  supply 
of  the  mill,  and  evaporation  from  the  pond,  even 
if  the  grinding  is  not  necessarily  suspended  or  di- 
minished at  any  time.  To  guard  against  the  tem- 
porary failure  in  dry  weather,  the  full  "  head"  of 
the  pond,  (or  the  level  of  water  for  which  damages 
were  assessed,  and  to  which  the  water  may  law- 
fully be  raised,)  is  much  higher  than  the  lowest 
level  that  will  work  the  mill.  The  land  covered 
is  also  usually  very  neariy  level,  so  that  to  raise 
the  water  10  or  15  feet  at  the  dam,  will  oflen  back 
the  water  from  one  to  two  miles  up  the  low- 
grounds.  If  the  variation  between  a  Mt  head  of 
water,  and  the  lowest  level,  be  5  feet  perpendicu- 
lar, it  will  oflen  cause  the  uncovering  of  many 
acres  of  the  bottom  of  the  pond  to  the  hot  sun, 
and  thereby  furnish  a  most  fruitful  source  of  mala- 
ria in  every  such  case.  Rich  alluvial  mud,  as 
this  always  is,  thus  exposed,  in  hot  weather  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  very  injurious  to  health ; 
and  there  is  not  a  pond-mill  in  Virginia,  with  a 
variable  head,  which  has  not  more  or  less  of  the 
pond  every  summer  thus  converted  to  a  fruitful 
seed-bed  and  nursery  of  disease. 

Besides  this,  there  is  the  not  rare  occurrence  of 
the  pond  being  entirely  drawn  off  in  summer,  by 
the  breaking  of  the  dam,  and  suffered  so  to  remain 
for  weeks  or  months,  before  being  again  repair- 
ed and  filled.  In  this  case,  a  double  quantity  of 
bottom  is  exposed  to  putrefaction,  and  fitted  for 
the  discharge  of  unhealthy  miasma. 

At  all  times,  in  ponds  supplied  by  streams  as 
feeble  as  most  of  those  used  tor  mills  in  Virginia, 
the  water  approaches  to  a  stagnant  state ;  and 
therefore,  of  itself  is  a  producer  of  malaria.  In 
dry  seasons,  when  unusually  low,  the  putridity  of 
the  water  of  such  ponds  is  perceptible  to  the  sense 
of  smell ;  and  it  must  be  then  far  from  harmless. 

Another,  and  in  certain  situations,  the  greatest 
evil  of  mill-ponds,  remains  to  be  stated.  The 
others  above-mentioned  are  the  effects  of  the  scar- 
city of  the  supply  of  water ;  this  is  from  the  ex- 
cess, which  is  found  in  all  streams,  at  some  times, 
even  though  the  most  deficient  at  others. 

To  guard  as  much  as  possible  against  the  ex- 
pected scarcity  of  water,  the  mill-owner  aims  to 
hold,  when  rains  increase  the  usual  supply,  as 
''full  a  head"  as  he  has  a  right  to  maintain. 
When  this  supply  is  exceeded,  as  it  frequently  is, 
and  greatly,  if  the  dam  is  not  actually  broken,  and 
the  whole  emptied,  in  one  prodigious  flood,  at  least 
the  flood-gates  are  opened  widely,  and  a  discharge 
made  ten-fold  greater  than  would  have  occurred, 
durincr  equal  time,  if  the  stream  had  not  been  ob- 
structed by  a  dam,  and  had  discharged  as  regular- 
ly as  the  supply  was  increased.  It  will  be  evi- 
dent, on  considering  these  circumstances,  that  wa- 
ter from  a  mill-pond,  whether  discharged  by 
flood-gates,  or  otherwise,  must  be  far  more  varia- 
ble in  height,  and  in  extent  of  inundation  on  the 
land  below,  than  the  natural  stream,  unobstructed 
by  art;  and  still  more  than  the  stream  opened  and 
improved,  and  its  course  facilitated  by  art.  An 
ordinary  natural  stream,  which  might  have  a  ve- 
ry uniform  discharge  in  dry  weather,  and  would 
rarely  overflow  its  banks  in  wet,  if  dammed  across 
for  a  mill,  would  often  have  its  bed,  below  the 
dam,  lefl  almost  dry;  and  at  rare  and  irregular 
times,  would  be  converted  to  a  tremendous  flood, 
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which  would  sweep  over  many  hundreds  of  acres 
more  than  the  floods  of  the  natural  stream  could 
have  reached.  Besides  the  inmiense  damage 
caused  to  cultivated  land  by  these  floods,  (and 
which  kind  of  damage  is  rarely  estimated  or 
thought  of  by  juries,  when  mills  are  established 
above,)  there  are  numerous  hollows  made,  and 
filled  with  water,  which,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
flood,  (as  hasty  as  its  inroad,)  remain  so  many 
stagnant  pools,  until  made  dry  by  evaporation. 
The  whole  land,  thus  covered,  is  saturated  with 
water;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  rich  alluvial 
soil,  is  throughout,  as  it  dries,  made  a  producer  of 
malaria. 

But  the  worst  part  ol  this  evil,  by  far,  is  when 
these  artificial  floods  of  fresh-water  pass  over  salt- 
marshes — which  happens  in  all  the  country  in 
which  the  tiresh  and  salt  waters  meet;  and  this 
combination  of  causes  f  consider  the  most  efficient 
producer  of  disease  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  thing  which  ought  most  especially  to  be 
guarded  against.  According  to  the  views  before 
presented,  the  passage  of  fresh  water  over  salt- 
marshes,,  no  matter  to  what  extent,  is  one  of  the 
most  sure  producers  of  malaria,  and  of  a  particu- 
larly malignant  kind.  The  mill-ponds,  alone, 
form  other  and  far  more  extensive,  if  weaker 
sources  of  the  poison ;  and  by  the  union  of  the 
two,  the  mill-ponds  exert  ail  their  usual  bad  influ- 
ence above  the  dams,  and  spread  ten-fold  more 
pestilential  effects  below,  by  inundating  the  wide 
salt-marshes,  which  by  natural  streams  would 
scarcely  have  been  affected. 

On  Nansemond  river  there  are  lands  already 
rich,  and  having  inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  best 
marl,  which  have  been  sold  at  $10  the  acre. 
There  are  hundreds  of  estates  in  the  same  belt  of 
country,  which  cannot  be  sold  for  as  much  as  the 
cost  and  present  value  of  the  buildings.  And  this 
otherwise  fine  country,  so  accursed  by  disease, 
owes  its  condition  principally  to  the  streams 
which  flow  into  the  salt  tide-waters,  and  which 
xire  so  numerous,  and  their  sources  so  interlocked, 
Ihat  there  is  no  spot  safe,  by  remoteness  of  posi- 
tion, from  these  combined  effects  of  mill-ponds 
and  salt-marshes.  It  is  therefore  sufliciently  evi- 
dent why  that  otherwise  finest  part  of  the  state, 
for  agricultural  improvement  and  profit,  should 
fitand  among  the  lowest  in  both  these  respects. 
Yet  this  part  of  Virginia  mi^ht  be  renderecf  both 
healthful  and  fruitful,  and  the  delightful  region 
which  God  has  permitted  it  to  be  made,  if  man 
would  accept  and  avail  of  his  bounties,  by  merely 
using  half  the  expense  for  improving,  which  has 
been  lavished  to  inflict  pestilence  and  poverty  on 
the  country. 

These  statements  and  expressions  of  opinion 
will  be  unpalatable,  if  notofl'ensive;  and  perhaps 
may  subject  the  writer  to  the  charge  of  being 
willing  to  injure  the  residents  of  the  region  for 
whose  relief  in  this  respect  he  is  most  anxious, 
and  of  the  facility  and  cheapness  of  obtaining 
relief  by  the  use  of  proper  means,  he  feels  most 
confident.  If  the  exposure  and  probing  of  the  ul- 
cer be  never  so  painful,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it 
is  done  solely  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  for,  and 
applying^  a  sure  remedy. 

There  is  still  another  source  of  malaria,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  touch  on  in  connexion  with  the 
above-mentioned,  though   it  has  been  already 


treated  more  fully  elsewhere,  and  therefore  will  be 
but  slightly  mentioned  here.* 

From  the  vegetable  matter  upon  the  driest  land, 
as  it  ferments  and  deca3rs,  there  must  be  extricated 
more  or  less  of  the  gaseous  matter,  which,  when 
in  excess,  is  injurious  to  health.  According  to 
this  view,  the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  and 
especially  that  most  heavily  covered  with  vegeta- 
ble matter,  may  furnish  malaria.  The  degree  of 
hurtfulness  of  this  product  will  depend  on  the 
power  of  growing  ve^tables  to  feed  on,  and  of 
the  soil  to  absorb  and  fix  in  it,  this  matter,  which, 
according  to  its  directioniand  quantity,  may  either 
enrich  land,  feed  plants,  or  poison  men.  In  earlier 
publications  I  have  stated  at  larsre  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  all  the  products  of  vegetable  decom- 
position, on  naturally  poor  lands,  are  lost  to  the 
land  ;t  and  as  the  ultimate  results  of  decomposi- 
tion are  gaseous,  or  aeriform,  they  must  go  off  in- 
to the  air.  These  products  constitute  or  cause 
malaria,  and  its  injurious  effects  on  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  calcareous  matter  serves  ef- 
fectually to  ^x  there  the  enriching  principles  of  de- 
caying vegetable  matter,  until  they  become  the 
food  of  growing  plants.  Hence  the  deduction  that 
a  naturally  poor  soil,  made  calcareous,  will  no 
longer  throw  oflf  gaseous  products,  or  malaria, 
into  the  air;  but  will  store  it  up  as  fertilizing  ma- 
nure. The  sure  remedy  for  the  irregular  and  ge- 
nerally slight  degree  of  sickliness  thus  caused,  is, 
to  marl  orTime  all, the  land  that  requires  calcareous 
earth.  But  that  remedy  would  not  be  suflicient,  if 
mill-ponds  or  marshes  m  the  neighborhood  conti- 
nued to  send  out  large  additional  supplies  of  the 
aeriform  poison.f 

The  correctness  of  my  deductions  as  to  the  very 
injurious  eflects  of  mill-ponds  on  health,  will  be 
denied  on  several  grounds,  which,  so  far  as  ex- 
pected, I  will  anticipate  as  objections,  and  state 
with  the  answers,  as  follows : 

Objection  1.  Admitting  ^nerally,  and  to  some 
extent,  the  ill  eflects  of  mill-ponds  in  producing 
noxious  exhalations,  and  autumnal  diseases,  it 
does  not  appear,  that  these  effects  can  be  either  eo 
great,  or  so  sure,  as  is  charged  above.  The  resi- 
dents on  the  farms  nearest  to  mill-ponds  are  not 
always,  and  oflen  not  at  all,  more  sickly  than 
those  who  reside  several  miles  distant.  The  house 
of  the  slave  who  acts  as  miller,  is  usually  near 
the  mill,  and  close  to  the  pond ;  yet  families  so 
situated  are  generally  as  healthy  as  any  others, 
and  sometimes  are  healthy  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, compared  to  the  neighborhood  generally. 

Answer,  Near  the  mill-dam,  or  the  lower  end 
of  the  pond,  may  well  be  less  affected  by  the  ex- 
halations from  it,  than  places  a  mile  or  two  more 
distant.  That  part  is  the  deepest  of  the  pond,  and 
of  which  also  the  banks  are  steepest ;  and  perhaps 
half  a  mile  in  length  of  the  bottom  of  the  upper 
and  shallowest  part  of  the  pond,  and  of  alluvial 
mud,  might  be  lefl  naked  in  drought,  before  a  mar- 
gin of  steep  hill-side,  of  three  feet  width,  could  be 
exposed  near  the  mill.  Further — from  the  greater 
lightness  of  the  malaria,  it  will  rise  high  in  the  air, 
and  would  soon  be  carried  far  away  by  a  moderate 
breeze.    If  the  wind  be  moderate,  and  steady  to 


•  See  "  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures,*'  2d  ed., 
chap,  xix.,  and  "  Essay  on  the  Police  of  Health,"  com- 
mencing p.  154,  Vol.  V.  of  Farmers*  Register. 

t  Essay  on  Calc.  Man.,  cb.  iii.,  viii.,  and  xii. 
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one  directioD,  and  etill  more  if  its  course  be  con- 
fined to  an  opening  by  or  between  woods,  or  to  a 
narrow  valley  between  high  hills,  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  the  poisonous  air  mi^ht  injuriously 
ad'ect  persons  perhaps  five  miles  Irom  the  poncf, 
and  woo  would  not  suspect  the  operation  of  so 
distant  a  source;  while  others,  close  to  its  border, 
but  in  a  different  direction,  or  on  a  different  level, 
might  escape  its  influence. 

Otjution  2. — There  is  not  enough  difierence  in 
the  usual  or  average  healthiness  of  families  the 
most  exposed,  and  others  the  least  exposed  to 
mill-ponds,  to  attribute  much  of  the  effects  to 
these  causes.  Wliole  neighborhoods,  in  some  au- 
tumns, are  veiy  healthy,  and  in  others  very  sick- 
ly, without  either  conaition  seeming  to, be  con- 
nected with  any  certain  and  known  state  of  the 
nearest  mill-ponds. 

Amwtr. — The  extreme  lightness  of  the  poi- 
sonous air,  and  great  and  frequent  variations  in 
the  direction,  force,  and  continuance  of  the  winds 
on  which  it  is  borne,  make  it  generally  impossible 
for  it  to  be  known  from  which  particular  pond  or 
poods  the  malaria  rises,  or  where  it  is  carried.  It 
IS  most  probable  that  the  exhalations  of  twenty 
poods,  of  which  the  roost  remote  may  be  thirty 
miles  apart,  may  be  mingled  together,  even  by  the 
winds  of  a  single  day,  and  thus  combine  and  ave- 
rage the  effects  of  all.  Further— if  all  the  mill- 
poods  of  a  county  furnish  one  half  of  the  active 
and  injurious  malcma,  and  the  other  half  is  thrown 
off,  nearly  equally,  by  the  whole  surface  of  the 
land,  (though  some  parts  would  receive  the  strouj^- 
est  doses,  and  others  escape  with  having  only  the 
weakest,)  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  the 
mode,  and  estimate  the  intensity,  of  operation  of 
the  known  general  causes;  or  to  refer,  with  cer- 
tainty, any  one  effect  to  its  special  or  principal 
cause.  Tjius,  a  farm,  relieved  from  all  malaria  of 
its  own  product,  by  marling  and  by  drying  its 
mifl-pond,  though  evidently  showing  the  benefit 
in  increased  general  healthiness,  might  still  be 
sorely  visited  by  the  seeds  of  disease  from  other 
and  remote  sources,  directed  and  concentrated  by 
a  steady  wind. 

Having  presented  these  views  of  the  origin,  ac- 
tion and  effects  of  malaria  in  this  country,  I  can 
better  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  causes  which  1 
beJieve  to  have  operated,  and  which  are  still  con- 
tinuing to  operate,  to  produce  the  change  from  a 
healthy,  to  an  unhealthy  jBtate. 

When  our  ancestors  first  reached  this  shore, 
nearly  the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  nature. 
The  savages  had  cleared  for  cultivation  but  a  few 
fertile  spots  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers;  all  the  rest 
of  the  land  was  under  one  great  ferest  The 
streams  had  not  been  obstructed  by  the  cutting 
down  of  trees  across  their  beds,  fby  which,  in 
many  cases,  streams  have  since  neen  choked, 
and  swamps  thereby  formed,  or  greatly  extended.) 
No  dams  had  obstructed  the  fi'ee  and  regular 
course  of  the  streams,  and  therefi>re  no  great  arti- 
fidai  fioods  were  formed.  The  soil  not  having 
been  cultivated,  was  not  exposed  to  be  washed 
away  by  the  rains  into  the  rivers.  The  waters 
therefore  were  generally  clear,  instead  of  being 
oeo^ally  moddy,  as  since  all  these  circumstances 
have  been  chanffed.  In  this  former  state  of 
things  there  coula  have  been  existing  but  few 
sources  of  malaria. 

The  first  sources  formed  by  the  civilized  set- 
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tiers,  was  in  making  ponds  to  supply  water-mills. 
But  while  these  were  yet  few  in  number,  the  con- 
structers  of  course  chose  the  best  and  most  uniail- 
ing  streams;  and  the  ponds  were  also,  for  a  long 
time,  surrounded  by  dense  and  tall  forests.  Such 
hilly  land  as  the  margins  of  the  ponds  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  brought  into  cultivation,  while  so 
much  that  was  far  better,  and  easier  to  till,  re- 
mained unoccupied.  Hence,  such  ponds  produced 
but  little  malaria,  and  that  little  was  warded  off 
from  the  settlers,  or  taken  up,  by  the  forest 
growth.  The  general  wooded  state  of  the  coun- 
try, also,  for  a  long  time,  rendered  the  supplies  of 
water  more  regular,  and  prevented  the  severe 
droughts,  which  would  have  altered  greatly,  as  is 
usual  now,  the  levels  of  the  ponds. 

The  clearing,  cultivation,  and  consequent  wash- 
ing of  the  lands  of  the  upper  country,  greatly  in- 
creased the  muddiness,  and  quantity  of  alluvial 
deposite  of  the  rivers,  and  thereby  increased  the 
marshes  both  in  breadth  and  in  height.  More 
mills  continued  to  be  built,  and  on  streams  worse 
and  worse  for  water-power,  as  the  choice  became 
less  open,  and  the  mill-mania  began  to  grow;  and, 
in  the  general,  each  successive  construction  of  a 
pond  was  less  productive  of  profit,  and  more  pro- 
ductive of  disease,  than  its  predecessors.  The 
number  of  mills  not  only  continued  to  increase^ 
and  is  increasing  to  this  day,  and  in  the  oldest 
settled  parts  of  this  state,  as  well  as  the  newest, 
but  gradual  changes  also  took  place  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  old  mills  which  greatly  increased  their 
fitness  to  produce  disease.  By  the  long  continued 
deposite  of  mud  fix)m  the  streams,  and  the  washing 
of  the  now  cleared  and  tilled  hill-sides,  the  ponds 
became  more  shallow,  and  the  waste  of  water  by 
evaporation  therefore  became  greater;  while  the 
supply  was  lessened,  in  consequence  of  the  extend- 
ed clearings  of  the  great  forest  which  had  be- 
fore covered  the  whole  country.  To  remedy  the 
increasing  deficiency  of  water,  the  owners  of  old 
mills,  who  were  not  prohibited  by  circumstances, 
raised  the  level  of  their  ponds;  which  by  increasing 
their  surface  and  their  contents,  still  more  in- 
creased the  daily  evaporation,  and  also  the  vio- 
lence of  fioods,  and  the  variable  height  and  sur- 
face of  the  water;  all  of  which  again  combined 
to  increase,  still  more  than  before,  the  product  of 
malaria.  The  consideration  of  the  progress  of  alt 
these  circumstances,  and  their  bearing  on  each 
other,  will  serve  to  explain  why  a  particular 
neighborhood  might  formerly  have  been  healthy, 
though  having  two  or  three  mill-ponds  within  or 
around  it;  and  why  it  might  gradually  have  be- 
come very  unhealthy,  in  the  course  of  time,  by 
the  malaria  produced  by  the  ponds  of  the  same 
mills,  or  perhaps  by  the  addition  of  one  more  new 
pond,  to  the  former  number.  But,  in  such  cases, 
so  gradual  would  be  the  general  change,  and  so 
irregular  and  variable  the  attacks  and  virulence  of 
the  autumnal  diseases,  that  the  sufferers  would 
not  attribute  the  change,  (even  if  they  admitted 
it  to  have  taken  place,)  in  their  average  degree  of 
health,  to  causes  which  had  so  long  existed,  with- 
out being  charged  with  doing  mischief;  and  in 
which  causes,  no  chcmge  of  condition  had  been 
observed.  Add  to  this,  that  self-love  makes  every 
man  reluctant  to  believe,  and  to  confess,  that  his 
own  farm,  or  his  own  neighborhood,  has  become 
more  sickly;  and  the  change  for  the  worse  is  attri- 
buted to  transient  causes,  until  the  former  state  of 
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thiDgB  18  almost  forgotten,  and  the  present  is  re- 
ceived as  if  it  had  always  been  the  usual  condi- 
tion of  circumstances. 

During  all  this  time,  other  causes  were  working 
to  produce  other  nurseries  of  disease,  and  impedi- 
ments to  agricultural  products  and  improvement. 
The  wet  (=d!uvial  t>ottom-lands,  bordering  on  small 
rivers  and  still  smaller  streams,  were  for  a  long 
time  neglected,  and  deemed  of  little  value,  excent 
for  theif  fine  white-oak,  cypress,  and  other  noble 
timber  trees.    These  were  cut  down  so  as  to  fall 
into  or  across  the  streams,  when  m  reach,  more  of- 
ten than  otherwise;  and  in  consequence  of  such 
obstructions,  continually  increased  in  number  for 
more  than  a  century,  the  before  open  streams  were 
choked,  and  the  bordering  low-grounds  convert- 
ed to  swamps;  and  those  which  had  been  swampy 
at  first,  were  made  still  more  so,  by  obstructing 
the  sluggish  streams  and  spreading  them  over  the 
whole  surface,  and  causing  that  surface  continually 
to  rise,  by  fallen  trees  and  alluvion.  But  wet  as  are 
such  swamps  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
roost  of  the  surface  is  dry  in  autumn;  ana  the 
scanty  water  is  then  stagnant  in  numerous  pools, 
until  added  to  by  the  first  heavy  rain,  or  a  flood 
from  a  mill-pond  discharged  above.    Of  course  all 
these  circumstances  added  enormously  to  the  pre- 
vious annual  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter, 
and   consequent  production  of  malaria.     Such 
swamps  as  these,  formed  by  nature  and  increased 
by  art,  are  those  on  the  Chickahominy,  filack- 
water,  and  many  other  long  but  gentle  streams. 
To  form  or  increase  their  evil  qualities  and  tenden- 
cies the  law  has  given  full  permission,  and  no 
small  aid;  but  it  positively,  though  indirectly,/or- 
bids  the  drainage  of  all  such  extensive  swamps, 
and  preserves  mem  still  as  mere  nurseries  of  dis- 
ease.   A  general  law  for  permitting  and  facilitat- 
ing, under  proper  regulations,  the  draining  of  these 
great  swamps,  would  be  a  measure  which  would 
Se  most  beneficial,  not  only  for  improving:  the 
healthiness,  but  for  increasing  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  die  country. 

fiut  though  the  tendency  of  the  general  chan^ 
ID  the  physical  condition  of  the  country  was  to  in- 
crease the  causes  of  autumnal  diseases,  there 
were  numerous  particular  exceptions,  in  works 
serving  to  promote  health.  Of  this  kind  were  the 
opening  and  straightening  of  the  choked  chan- 
nels of  small  rivers,  and  many  large  streams,  in 
(he  hilly  country,  where  there  was  enough  de- 
scent to  enable  each  individual  proprietor  of  flood- 
ed low-ground,  to  relieve  it  by  operations  confined 
to  his  own  land.  The  effectual  drainage  of  much 
land  of  this  kind  has  produced  so  much  benefit  to 
health,  as,  in  many  cases,  to  balance,  and  even  ex- 
ceed, the  increasing  pestiferous  effects  of  the  neigh- 
boring mill-ponds.  Such  facts  would  be  taken, 
by  most  persons,  as  proofsi  that  the  increase  of 
mill-ponds  had  not  increased  disease. 

Such  benefits  have  been  produced  by  the  gradual 
draining  of  the  extensive  low-ground  of  Griouces- 
ter,  which  in  its  former  and  natural  swampy  state, 
must,  necessarily,  have  been  an  abundant  source  of 
malaria.  This  change,  together  with  other  cir- 
cumstaoces  stated  in  the  recent  description  of  that 
part  of  Uie  country,  has  operated  to  render  the 
Gloucester  as  free  firodi  bilious  disorders  as  any 
part  of  the  tide^water  regioo-*save  the  adjoining 


county  of  Matthews.*  The  remarkable  general 
state  of  healthiness  of  all  these  very  low  lands,  at 
present,  as  well  as  the  exceptions,  and  evident 
causes  of  the  exceptions,  furnish  the  most  clear 
and  important  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  position, 
that  mill-ponds,  and  floods  of  fresh-water  dis- 
charged over  salt-marshes,  are  the  great  sources 
of  malaria  in  Virginia.  As  stated  formerly,! 
there  are  but  few  fresh-water  streams  discharged 
on  salt-marshes  in  these  two  counties,  and  not  a 
pond-mill  on  the  low-grounds,  nor  indeed  in  the 
whole  county  of  Matthews,  save  one  on  its  border 
nearest  the  high-land.  The  facts  presented  here, 
alone,  will  prove  the  great  and  certain  benefit  to 
be  obtained  by  even  a  partial  and  imperiect  avoid- 
ance of  the  action,  separate  and  combined,  of  these 
two  great  sources  of  malaria. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  subiect  is  the 
consideration  of  the  remedies  for  the  evils  describ- 
ed, fiut  although  the  means  available  {of  this 
end,  in  my  opinion,  are  ready,  cheap,  and  sure, 
still  it  is  needless  at  present  to  argue  in  their 
favor  at  great  length.  Unless  the  people  are 
aroused  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  evils  under  which 
the  country  suffers,  no  regard  will  be  paid  to  the 
consideration  of  proper  remedies ;  and  if  the  form- 
er object  can  be  gained,  the  latter  will  then  neces- 
sarily follow. 

The  most  important  of  these  remedies,  and  of 
which  the  proper  use,  I  maintain,  will  remove 
nearly  all  the  existinfir  sources  of  malaria,  and 
make  lower  and  middle  Virginia  in  general  as 
healthy  as  any  region  of  the  earth — will  be  mere- 
ly here  stated  concisely  but  distinctly. 

1st.  To  prevent  the  continuance  of  any  mill- 
ponds  of  very  uncertain  supply,  and  variable 
"  head,"  or  height  of  water. 

2d.  To  furnish  to  the  land-floods,  of  streams 
swollen  by  rains,  or  by  any  mill-ponds  still  left, 
the  quickest  and  best  possible  discharge  to  tide- 
water by  open  canals,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fresh- 
waters  passing  over  any  salt-marshes. 

3d.  To  drain  the  great  flat  swamps;  all  of 
which  require  a  continued  canal  to  be  extended 
from  the  lowest  out-let,  up  to  the  head  of  the  sup- 
ply of  water,  in  the  most  effective  course,  and  on 
a  general  plan,  through  the  lands  of  many  diflfer- 
ent  proprietors.  The  drainage  of  lands,  so  situat- 
ed, is  effectually  forbidden  by  the  existing  laws  ; 
as  there  is  no  power  to  act,  unless  all  the  proprie- 
tors concur  in  every  particular  of  the  execution 
and  expense  of  the  drainage ;  which  is  obviously 
impossible. 

4th.  To  refrain  from  embanking  from  the  tide 
any  marshes  of  the  usual  putrescent  and  perisha- 
ble soil. 

5th.  To  apply  mari  or  lime  to  all  lands  needing 
calcareous  manures,  and  on  which  they  could  be 
furnished  at  not  too  great  cost  for  even  such  great 
improvement  of  soil  and  product,  as  would  certain- 
ly be  obtained  in  such  cases. 

The  two  last  means  of  prevention  are  altogether 
within  the  province  of  individuals,  and  will  be 
used,  or  not,  according  to  the  views  of  different  in- 
dividuals, as  to  the  agricultural  profit  to  be  expect- 
ed from  such  operations. 


*Seethefscts  and  reasons  stated  more  fully  sip. 
179  and  190,  in  the  last  number  of  Farmers*  Regii- 
ter. 

t  The  same,  p  190. 
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The  three  first-named  means  of  remedy  would 
each  require  the  action  of  the  legislature^  to  ena- 
ble them  to  be  used  to  any  extent. 

The  necessity  for  a  general  plan  being  author- 
ized by  law  tor  inducing  and  compelling  combined 
operatiooe  to  drain  swamps  on  lonff  and  sluggish 
■treams,  though  merely  lor  agricultural  improve- 
ment and  profit,  is  already  evident  to  most  mtelli- 
^ent  farmers ;  and  perhaps  nothing  is  now  want- 
mg  to  procure  such  legislation,  but  the  proper  ex- 
ertion of  some  of  the  individuals  who  are  most  in- 
terested on  the  subject.* 

The  giving  free  vent  to  land-floods,  also,  by 
wide  and  straight  canals,  and  preventing  them, 
by  dikes,  from  overflowing  the  salt-marshes, 
ihough  a  kind  of  work  requiring  public  money,  as 
well  as  legal  authority,  still  may  be  hoped  for, 
when  the  necessity  of  the  measure  shall  have  been 
made  evident. 

But  there  is  no  such  prospect  of  success  as  to 
the  most  important  reform  needed,  in  the  putting 
down  of  ail  fever-breeding  mill-ponds;  and  he 
who  will  venture  to  advocate  this  general  mea- 
sure, will  be  regarded  by  most  of  those  whom  he 
aims  to  serve,  as  more  an  enemy  than  friend  to 
their  interests,  and  more  deserving  to  be  treated 
as  a  lunatic,  than  to  be  respected  as  a  judicious 
advocate  for  valuable  public  improvements,  ft  is 
not  in  the  vain  hope  of  now  enforcing  my  views 
by  extended  argument,  but  to  ofler  explanations, 
and  thereby  prevent  misconstruction,  on  some  par- 
ticular points,  that  some  further  remarks  will  now 
be  ofiered. 

Even  if  the  public  mind  had  been  prepared  for 
a  full  legal  reformation  of  the  police  or  mill-ponds, 
and  for  the  laying  dry  all  such  as  are  nuisances  to 
health,  there  would  be  no  accompanying  necessi- 
ty for  injuring  the  private  interests  of^^m ill-owners, 
nor  of  causing  material  loss  or  inconvenience  to 
the  customers'of  the  mills.  In  the  first  place,  in 
justice  to  the  vested  rights  of  the  millers,  (how- 
ever unjust  to  others,  and  injurious  to  the  public 
may  have  been  the  original  creation  oftheir  rights,) 
1  would  advocate  fulT  compensation  being  made 
lor  every  sacrifice  of  value  in  their  ponds,  which 
should  be  required  and  compelled  for  the  general 
benefit.  But  not  more  than  full  compensation  for 
all  value  thus  destroyed  should  be  granted  ;  and 
many  of  the  fever-breeding  ponds  have  really  no 
pecuniary  value  to  their  owners  or  to  the  public ; 
and  roost  others  may,  to  greater  advantage,  be 
supplied  with  water  by  canals,  instead  of  by  ponds. 
Even  if  one-third  ol  all  tlie  mills  should  be  ^hus 
put  down  entirely,  these  would  be  such  as  now 
always  fail  in  dry  seasons ;  and  the  more  perma- 
nent and  regular  supplies  of  water,  which  all  the 
remaining  mills  would  receive  from  the  canals 
substituted  for  ponds,  would  render  them  able  to 
furnish  the  whole  country  with  meal,  with  regu- 
larity, certainty,  and  in  abundance,  and  therefore 
more  suitably  and  conveniently  to  the  consumers, 
than  all  the  mills,  good  and  bad,  now  in  opera- 
tion. By  an  important  innovation  in  the  law  in 
regard  to  mills,  (enacted  March  2d,  1826,)  every 
owner  of  a  mill  is  authorized  to  cut  a  canal  through 
the  lands  of  other  persons,  if  required  by  the  nature 
of  the  locality,  so  as  to  substitute  the  pond  by  a  ca- 
nal. Before  this  amendment  of  the  old  law,  no 
mill-owner  could  effect  any  such  improvement, 

*  See  Far.  Reg.  vol.  I.,  pp.  282,  8S6,  518,  783, 734. 


unless  in  the  rare  case  of  his  own  land  extending 
under  the  whole  course  of  the  desired  canal.  The 
privileges  ofiered  by  this  new  provision  have  alrea- 
dy been  availed  of  in  many  cases,  in  Charlotte, 
and  the  neighboring  counties,  and  to  great  advan- 
tage in  regard  to  health  as  well  as  to  increased 
power  to  the  mills,  and  streai  value  gained  in  the 
rich  drained  bottoms  of  the  ponds  being  put  under 
cultivation.  Slow  as  such  lessons  are  usually 
learned,  and  slow  as  new  agricultural  improve- 
ments are  brought  into  extended  use,  this  highly 
beneficial  and  profitable  improvement,  cannot  fail 
to  be  adopted  generally  in  the  course  of  time.* 
The  main  obstacle  to  the  early  and  general  substi- 
tution of  canals  for  ponds,  wherever  the  change 
is  practicable,  is  the  absurd  legal  distribution  of 
rights  in  the  mill-ponds  and  the  land  which  they 
cover,  as  stated  on  a  preceding  page  (1223) ;  one 
person  being  vested  with  the  perpetual  right  to 
keep  the  land  overflowed  and  worthless,  while 
others  have  the  right  of  property  in  that  land,  to 
be  exercised  only  m  the  never-expected  event  of 
the  owner  of  the  pond  drawing  it  off*  and  drain- 
ing the  rich  bottom;  and  that  for  the  gain  of  others, 
more  than  himself.  Now  I  would  get  rid  of  this 
absurd  conflict  of  rights,  by  vesting  the  full  proper- 
ty in  the  land  covered,  m  every  mill-owner  who 
would  draw  ofi*  the  pond ;  or  if  he  did  not  avail  of 
the  privilege  oflfered,  the  land  should  be  given  up 
to  its  former  owners,  or  to  any  one  else,  who 
would  cpnstruct  a  canal,  and  thereby  secure  to  the 
use  of  the  mill  an  equally  good  supply  of  water- 
power. 

Each  of  the  several  remedies  proposed  and  sta- 
ted above,  would  alone  furnish  a  fruitful  subject 
for  investigation  and  discussion.  But  more  ex- 
tended remark  Irom  this  source,  is  as  yet  uncalled 
lor.  Other  persons,  having  better  practical  infor- 
mation, and  thereby  prepared  to  confirm  or  to  dis- 
prove the  positions  here  assumed,  are  invited  to 
aid  in  the  discussion.  Let  the  truth  be  made 
known,  on  whichever  side  it  may  be  found  ;  and 
should  all  facts  and  deductions  presented  serve  tq 
show  that  the  present  system  greatly  needs  re- 
formation, and  to  awaken  the  public  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  object,  then  will  be  the  suitable  and 
propitious  time  to  ask  attention  to  remedies  pro- 
posed for  the  then  acknowled^d  evils,  inflicted 
by  the  action  or  permission  ol  the  government. 
Whenever  the  legislature  is  prepared  to  act  deci- 
sively on  this  whole  question,  there  will  be  before 
them  a  subject  for  the  internal  improvement  of 
of  Virginia,  far  more  important  in  beneficial  re- 
sults, than  the  roads  and  canals  which  have  cost 
millions  ofdoliars  to  the  treasury ;  and  yet  which 
will  be  cheaper,  compared  to  the  profit  to  be  cer- 
tainly counted  on,  than  the  most  humble  or  con- 
temptible job  yet  carried  through  by  public  expen- 
diture and  as  a  public  improvement. 

But  according  to  the  existing  law,  any  single 
individual  who  clearly  sustains  injury  to  health  from 
any  particular  mill-pond,  has  even  now  the  legal 
power  to  have  that  particular  nuisance  abated,  by 
means  of  suit  for  damages  for  the  injury  thereby 
sustained.  It  lias  been  judicially  settled,  that 
such  ground  of  suit  lor  damages  is  not  prevented 
by  any  previous  assessment  by  the  first  jury,  nor 
by  any  lapse  of  time  during  which  the  mill  has 

*  See  facts  and  statements  on  this  subject  at  p.  281, 
vol.  v.,  pp.  1  to  3.;  p.  579,  vol.  II.;  p.  874,  vd.  IV. 
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been  standing;  nor  is  the  ground  removed  by  the 
new  damages  awarded  for  injury  already  sustain- 
ed and  sued  for.  No  matter  bow  often  damages 
may  have  been  given  to  the  plaintiff  by  succes- 
sive verdicts,  and  paid  by  the  defendant,  there 
will  continue  ground  to  sue,  and  recover,  as  long 
as  the  pond  remains,  and  is  hurtful.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  the  law,  so  favorable  to  the  interests  of 
mill-owners,  and  regardless  of  all  conflicting  inter- 
ests and  rights  of  otner  persons,  should  have  per- 
mitted, in  this  particular,  so  much  of  remedy  for  the 
previous  injustice  and  injury  inflicted  by  the  law. 
And  it  is  still  more  surpnsing,  that  after  legal  de- 
cisions have  so  clearly  shown  the  remedy,  that  of  so 
many  thousands  of  individuals  who  are  unques- 
tionably suffering  every  autumn  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  stagnant  mill-ponds,  so  few  should  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  offered  means  of  relief. 
If  the  importance  of  this  general  subject  were 
duly  appreciated,  its  investigation  would  become 
an  object  of  the  care,  and  be  conducted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  government.  If  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
S'nia  (for  example)  would  institute  a  "  General 
oard  of  Health,"  or  "  Commission  of  Sanitary 
Police,"  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  sub- 
ject ol'  malaria  thoroughly,  and  of  reporting  the 
sources  and  proper  remedies,  the  body  of  evidence 
which  would  be  collected,  and  the  after-results, 
might  be  made  worth  many  millions  of  increased 
pecuniary  value  to  the  state,  besides  the  far  great- 
er benefit  to  be  produced  to  the  health,  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  qualities,  and  the  general  happiness 
of  the  people.  At  any  possible  cost  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation, and  of  the  system  of  measures  found- 
ed thereon,  the  public  improvement  and  benefit 
produced  thereby  would  exceed  the  expenses  an 
hundred-fold. 


CHINESE  TREATISE  ON  RAISING  BILK-WORMS. 

[We  are  indebted  to  the  attention  of  the  Hon.  John 
Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State,  for  a  very  curious  work, 
which,  upon  his  recommendation,  and  we  may  say  un- 
der his  auspices,  has  recently  been  translated  and 
published  in  this  country.  It  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
169  passes,  and  10  plates,  published  by  Peter  Force, 
Washington,  February,  1838,  and  entitied  9^* Summary 
of  the  principal  Chinese  TreatUes  upon  the  Culture  of 
the  Mulberry  and  the  Rearing  of  Silk'wormi,*  The 
American  publisher's  note  states  that — 

•*This"SuMMARY"  was  first  translated  from  the  Chi- 
nese, by  Stanislas  Julien,  member  of  the  French  In- 
stitute, and  professor  of  Chinese  Literature,  in  the 
College  of  France*  and  printed  at  the  Royal  Press,  in 
Paris,  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Ag- 
riculture and  Commerce.  The  French  copy  from 
which  this  translation  was  made,  was  transmitted 
from  Paris,  to  the  Secretabt  of  State,  and  by 
his  recommendation  has  been  translated  and  published 
here.'» 

The  body  of  the  work  consists  of  numerous  extracts 
from  various  Chinese  works  and  authors,  on  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mulberry,  and  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
management  of  silk-worms,  and  the  cocoons.  The 
Chinese  originals  of  these  extracts,  are  of  various  ages, 
but  generally  of  very  anciont  date,  and  some  are  as  old 


as  4000  years.  Independent  of  any  economical  value, 
in  the  furnishing  instruction  in  unknown  and  useful 
practices,  this  work  is  a  literary  curiosity,  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  interesting  to  every  general  reader  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the 
Chinese  people.  That  nation  had  reached  a  very  high 
degree  of  civilization,  and  of  advancement  in  learning 
and  the  ornamental  and  useful  arts,  many  centuries  be- 
fore any  part  of  the  now  enlightened  portion  of  the 
world  had  emerged  from  ignorance  and  barbarism.  The 
Chinese  were  thou^nds  of  years  ago  but  little  less 
advanced  in  these  respects  th^n  now;  and  if  they 
have  learned  less  (as  is  the  case  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree)  than  any  rising  people,  they  have  also  lost 
nothing  of  the  acquisitions  in  knowledge  which  they 
possessed  thousands  of  years  ago.  If,  therefore,  from 
their  books  and  their  present  practices  we  can  learn 
nothing  novel  or  of  late  improvement,  in  China,  we 
may  surely  count  on  meeting  with  instructions  and 
practices  approved  by  tiie  experience  gained  through 
many  centuries,  by  the  most  industrious,  careful,  and 
economical  people  in  the  world. 

But  it  is  not  merely  to  readers  of  literaiy  or 
antiquarian  taste  that  this  book  may  be  interesting 
and  valuable.  There  are  many  particulars  of  man- 
agement recommended  which  are  different  from  any 
used  in  Europe  or  this  country;  and  if,  to  any  of  these 
practices,  the  Chinese  owe  their  great  and  peculiar 
success  in  rearing  silk -worms,  and  in  silk  culture  ge- 
nera]ly,then  there  may  be  much  value  gained  by  adopts 
ing  some  of  their  methods,  novel  to  us,  though  per- 
haps in  use  twenty  or  thirty  centuries  in  China.  In  a 
late  number  of  the  Farmers'  Register  there  was  re- 
published the  novel  information  that  rice-flour  was  a 
useful  addition  to  the  food  of  silk-worms;  and  this  new 
discovery  is  found  among  the  very  old  instructions  pre- 
sented in  this  Chinese  work. 

Other  and  more  important  differences  of  practice 
are  exhibited  in  the  manner  of  giving  food  to  the 
worms,  and  especially  in  the  numerous  times  of  feed- 
ing, through  night  as  well  as  day.  In  regard  te 
other  things,  we  quote  the  last  paragraph  of  the  **In- 
troduction"  to  the  French  version,  by  M.  Camille 
Beauvais,  who  is  one  of  the  highest  European  autber- 
ities  on  silk  culture. 

'*I  should  like,  in  terminating  these  reflections,  to 
can  tiie  attention  of  the  reader  to  some  important 
points  of  the  Chinese  work;  for  example,  upon  the 
manner  of  making  the  butterflies  lay  their  eggs,  and  of 
preserving  the  eggs ;  also,  of  the  means  employed  to 
make  them  hatch  at  the  same  time.  I  will  pomt  atten- 
tion, from  the  same  authority,  to  the  disastrous  effects 
which  result  from  the  sudden  introduction  of  cold  and 
damp  air  in  a  silk-room,  where  the  temperature  is 
high,  as  Well  as  the  fatal  influence  which  is  produced 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  leaves,  upon  the  nealth  of 
the  silk-worms.  I  will  add  another  fact,  to  ^ve  in  a 
few  words  an  idea  of  the  incontestable  superiority  of 
the  Chinese  methods  over  the  European:  it  is,  that 
they  hardly  lose  one  silk-worm  out  of  a  hundred,  while 
the  Europeans  lose  fifty  ouiof  a  hundred,** 

We  shall  copy  from  the  American  version  of  the 
Chinese  work  the  part  containing  instructions  for 
managing  the  insects,  from  the  egg  to  the  end  of  the 
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feeding;  mt:d  also  a  part  of  the  "Adrertisemeiit"  of  the 
French  translator,  S.  JuHen.  In  the  last  mentioned, 
oar  readers  will  probably  find  cause  for  astonishment 
in  the  account  of  the  great  namber  of  Chinese  books 
on  agricolture. — Ed.  Far.  Rbo.] 

Extract  from  the  Mveriisement  of  the  Translator, 

A  stranger  to  the  serighu  industry,  and  to  the 
science  of  agriculture,  it  does  not  belong  to  me, 
above  all,  alter  the  introduction  of  M.  Camille 
Beauvais,  to  speak  of  the  practical  advantages 
which  the  Chinese  work  oners,  and  of  which  I 
DOW  publish  the  translation. 

I  will  only  present  to  the  reader  some  details, 
Ourel^  literary,  of  which,  some  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  uninterestmg.  The  Chinese,  whose  literature 
IS  the  richest  in  the  world,  possesses  many  hun- 
dred works  upon  agriculture,  which,  among  us, 
always  comoHses  the  raising  of  siUc-worms  and 
Pie  cultifxition  of  mulberry  trees.  They  have 
also  particular  treatises,  such  as  the  T^an-choti, 
the  T^n-king  (books  on  silk- worms);  the  Nan- 
ftmg-tsan-chou,  methods  used  in  the  south;  the 
J^e-fang'tsan-chou,  methods  used  in  the  north  of 
China,  the  I'Sang'tsong-lun,  general  considera- 
tions upon  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  etc. 
But  among  the  twelve  thousand  Chinese  volumes 
which  the  Royal  Library  possesses,  there  are  but 
three  works  which  treat  in  a  manner  more  or  less 
extensive  of  the  double  question  which  occupies 
us.  The  first  is  a  small  Encyclopaedia  of  the 
Arts  and  Trades,  in  3  volumes,  8vo.,  entitled 
mer^kong'khal'We,  of  which  the  second  edition 
has  appeared  in  1636.  firief  proceedings  are 
found  there,  which  competent  persons  have 
thought  very  interesting.  I  have  given  them  the 
greater  part  in  the  Supplement,  (page  187-169.) 
The  second  work  is  round  in  an  agricultural  col- 
lection of  sixty  books,  entitled  JSong'tehing'tsiou- 
enr^hou.  It  has  been  composed  by  Siu-Kotumg- 
kij  who,  afier  having  obtained  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor, occupied  successively  the  roost  eminent  of- 
fices, and  became  preceptor  to  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Emperor.  We  see  in  his  biography,*  that  in 
the  36ih  year  of  the  reign  of  Chin-tstmg  (1607), 
he  received  lessons  from  a  learned  European 
named  Li-fna-teou^  (the  celebrated  missionary, 
Matthew  Ricci),  and  that  he  studied  under  his  di- 
rection astronomy,  mathematics,  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  Chinese  calendar,  and  the  theory  of 
fire-arms.  The  JBmperor  8se-tsong  having  heard 
that  Siu-kouangt  who  had  just  died,  had  left  a 
great  work  on  agriculture,  entitled  Nong-tching- 
hiouen-ehou,  ordered  it  to  be  presented  to  him  by 
the  nephew  of  the  author,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

The  third  work  is  entitled  King'ting-cheou-chi- 
thong'khao,  or  a  General  Examination  of  Agricul- 
ture, composed  by  order  of  the  Emperor.  It  is 
twice  as  extensive  as  the  preceding  collection,  and 
Is  composed  of  lxxviii  books,  distributed  in  24 
volumes,  small,  in  folio,  printed  with  all  the  care 
and  ele^nce  that  distinguishes  the  imperial  edi- 
tions. This  compilation,  undertaken  a  hundred 
years  aflcr,  (in  1739, )  in  virtue  of  a  special  de- 

*  MUng-ui  (Annals  of  the  Dynasty  of  the  iftng), 
book  ccLi,  folio  15,  imperial  edition,  of  twenty-four 
historians  of  the  first  order,  in  700  volumes,  small  folio. 
Peking,  1789. 


cree,  by  learned  men  of  the  first  order,  akled  by 
the  most  skilful  agriculturists  of  the  empire,  gives 
him  a  hiffh  importance.  The  extent  of  this  work, 
its  officiaT character,  and  recent  date,  if  compared 
with  the  two  collections  above-mentioned,  have 
made  me  resolve  to  extract  from  it  the  Treatise  on 
the  Cultivation  of  Mulberry  Trees  and  the  Rais- 
ing of  Silk'  Worms,  the  translation  of  which  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  has  intrusted  to  roe. 

If  I  was  not  afraid  of  being  misled  from  my  sub- 
ject, I  would  make  all  the  objects  known  which 
this  agricultural  encyclopaedia  embraces.  I  will 
content  myself  to  say  that  a  complete  treatise  can 
be  found  there,  (books  xxi— xl.)  of  leguminous 
plants,  of  grain,  and  particulariy  of  the  cultivation 
of  rice,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  figures  en- 
graved with  care,  of  which  more  than  a  hundred 
represent  the  ploughing  instruments  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  the  machines  which  they  make  use  of 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  fields.  The  part  which  I 
have  translated  occupies  books  lxxij,  lxxti. 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
immense  riches  of  tfie  Chinese  literature,  by  learn- 
ing that  the  agricultural  collections,  entitled  Cheou- 
chf-ihong'kaOi  from  which  my  translation  is  ex- 
tracted, made  a  part  of  the  library  of  the  most  es- 
timable works  in  China,  of  which  the  publication 
was  ordered  in  1773,  by  the  Emperor  Khien-Umg^ 
and  which,  according  to  the  decree  of  this  prince, 
was  composed  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
volumes.  This  collection  was  to  form  four  libra- 
ries, called,  Sse-kou,  or  the  four  Treasures,  It 
yet  continues  to  be  printed,  and  in  1818  there  had 
already  appeared  seventy-eight  thousand  six  hun- 
dred  and  twenty-seven  volumes,  of  that  vast  col- 
lection. There  has  been  published  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  two  accurate  catalogues;  one  very 
much  abrid^d,  in  fifteen  small  volumes,  12mo.^ 
(Peking,  1775,)  and  the  other  very  extensive  in 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  volumes,  8vo.,  (Pe- 
king, 1782.) 


THE  RAISING  OF  SILK-WORMS. 

PRBLIHIITART  OBSER  VATIC  If  S. 

Testimony  from  Chinese  authors,  who  speak  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry ,  and  the  rats- 
ingrfsilk-wormsy  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
f4438  years  ago,)  down  to  the  year  976  of  the 
Christum  era. 

In  the  Book  on  Silk  Worms  we  read : 

"  The  lawful  wife  of  the  emperor  Hoar^g-ti^ 
named  Si-ling-chi,  began  the  culture  of  silk." 

It  was  at  that  time  that  the  emperor,  Hoang-ti, 
invented  the  art  of  making  garments. 

Observations  by  the  Translaior.^The  same  fact 
is  mentioned  more  in  detail,  in  the  General  Histo- 
ry of  China,  by  P.  Mailla,  in  the  year  2602,  before 
our  era,  (4438  yeare  ago.) 

"  This  great  prince,  (Hoang-ti,)  was  desirous 
that  Si-ling'Chx,  his  legitimate  wife,  should  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  of  his  people.  He  charg- 
ed her  to  examine  the  silk-worms,  and  to  test  the 
practicability  of  using  the  thread.  Si-ling-chi 
had  a  large  quantity  of  these  insects  collected, 
which  she  fed  herself,  in  a  place  prepared  solely 
for  that  purpose,  and  discovered  not  only  the 
means  of  raising  them,  but  also  the  manner  oi 
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reeling  the  silk,  and  of  employing  it  to  make  gar- 
ments.'' 

It  is  through  gratitude  for  so  ^at  a  benefit, 
«ay6  the  history,  entitled  fPoi-An,  that  posterity 
has  deified  Si-hng-cMj,  and  rendered  her  particu- 
lar honors,  under  the  name  of  the  Goddess  of  Silk 
fForms,  (Memoirs  upon  the  Uiinese,  Vol.  13, 
{>age240.) 

It  is  written  in  the  chapter  la-hong,  of  Chou- 
king,  one  of  the  five  canonical  books  of  China : 

"  The  mulberry  trees  may  be  planted  and  the 
«ilk  worms  raised." 

Observation, — According  to  the  annals  of  Chi- 
na, this  chapter  was  composed  about  the  year 
2205  before  Christ,  (4041  years  ago.)  See  the 
Chou-kingy  translated  by  F.  Gaubil;  page  45. 
[St.  Julien.] 

It  is  written  in  the  ^ooAr  on  Worms,  one  of  the 
five  canonical  books,  chapter  Pin-fong,  ode  1 : 

<<  In  the  month,  when  the  silk  worms  are  fed, 
(in  the  fourth  month,}  ihe  leaves  of  the  mulberry 
trees  must  be  gathered." 

Observation, — This  chapter  was  composed  by 
Tcheou-kong,  uncle  to  the  emperor  Tching-wang, 
about  the  year  1115  before  our  era  (viz.:  2951 
years  ago.)    [St.  Julien.] 

We  read  in  the  Li-kij  or  Book  of  Ceremonies, 
one  of  the  five  canonical  Chinese  books,)  in  the 
chapter  Youet-sing; : 

**  In  the  last  spring  month,  the  young  empress 
purifies  herself,  and  ofiers  a  sacrifice  to  the  God- 
dess of  Silk  Worms.  She  goes  to  the  fields,  si- 
tuated to  the  east,  and  gathers  mulberry  leaves 
herself.  She  forbids  the  noble  ladies  and  minis- 
ters' wives  all  ornamental  dress,  and  she  dis- 
penses with  the  labors  of  her  waiting-women,  who 
sew  and  embroider,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
give  all  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  silk 
worms." 

Observation. — ^The  Li-ki^  Tor  fiook  of  Rites,) 
from  which  this  passage  has  been  extracted,  was 
compiled  by  Confucius,  whose  birth  was  551  years 
before  Christ. 

The  work  we  translate  has  many  similar  pas- 
sages, which  relate  to  the  fourth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies before  Christ.    [St.  Julien.] 

In  the  work  entitled  Nong-sang-ihong-kume, 
we  read: 

<<The  place  called  kien-kouan,  (or  the  house  of 
cocoons,)  is  that  where  the  empress  herself  raises 
silk  worms.  In  ancient  times,  there  was  a  plan- 
tation of  roulberrv  trees,  belonging  to  the  state, 
and  a  building  called  Tsan^hi,  (or  the  house  of 
the  silk  worms,)  which  had  the  same  destination 
as  that  which  is  now  designated  by  the  expres- 
sion, kitn-kouan,  namely,  the  house  of  cocoons. 

^'The  young  empress  purifies  herself,  and  offers 
a  sacrifice  to  tlie  Goddess  of  the  Silk  Worms,  as 
an  example  to  the  whole  empire,  and  to  promote 
the  general  culture  of  silk.  The  empress  repairs 
to  a  mulberry  plantation.  Slie  first  cuts  a  branch; 
an  attendant,  who  holds  a  basket,  receives  the 
leaves  of  the  mulberry  trees;  aAerwards,  the  em- 
press cuts  three  brancnes.  A  maid  of  honor,  en- 
dowed with  the  title  of  Qumg-chmi,  (ox  Presi- 
dent,) throws  herself  on  her  knees,  and  says :  It 
is  enough.    The  attendant  who  holds  the  basket 


receives  the  leaves,  and  carries  them  to  the  silk 
worms.  It  is  forbidden  to  carry  (he  leaves  of  the 
mulberry  tree  to  that  part  of  the  palace  called 
Ken-chxy  or  the  golden  house." 

In  the  history  of  the  emperor  Htao-wen-ti^ 
whose  reign  began  in  the  year  163,  before  Christ, 
it  is  observed : 

"  By  a  decree,  the  empress  was  commanded  to 
gather  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  trees  herself,  to 
leed  the  silk  worms,  and  to  furnish  the  garments 
destined  for  sacrifices." 

The  year  156,  before  Christ. — ^The  emperor 
King'ti,  made  a  decree,  and  commanded  the  em- 
press to  gather  some  mulberry  leaves  herself,  ia 
order  to  set  the  example  to  the  whole  empire. 

The  year  48,  before  Christ. — ^The  mother  of  the 
emperor,  Youen-ti,  visited  the  house  of  cocoons, 
(or  of  the  silk  worms,)  and  followed  by  the  em- 
press and  the  ladies  of  the  palace,  she  went  and 
gathered  some  mulberry  leaves. 

The  year  58,  anno  Domini. — Under  the  reign  of 
Ming'ti,  of  the  dynasty  of  Han,  the  empress  and 
her  attendants  raised  silk  worms. 

jH^  year  220,  anno  Domini. — Under  the  dy- 
nasty of  ^e»,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Wentif 
raised  silk  worms,  in  a  place  situated  to  the  north 
of  the  city,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  ritual  of  the 
dynasty  of  Tcheou.  [Work  composed  in  the 
tenth  century  before  Christ.] 

Between  the  years  265  and  275  anno  Domini. — 
Under  the  reign  of  fVou-ti,  of  the  dynasty  of 
Tsin,  in  the  years  of  Thal-khang,  the  emperor 
built  a  house  called  Tsan-kong,  for  the  silk  worms. 
The  empress  went  herself)  to  gather  mulberry 
leaves,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  ancient  customs 
of  the  dynasty  of  ^an,  and  those  of  Wei. 

Between  the  years  454  and  457,  anno  Domini — 
Under  the  dynasty  of  Song,  the  emperor  Hiao- 
wou-ti  had  a  house  constructed  for  the  silk  worms. 

The  empress  gathered,  herself*,  the  leaves  of 
the  mulberry  trees,  conformably  to  the  usage  of 
the  dynasty  of  7^n. 

The  author  of  the  work  entitled  Nong-sang- 
thong-kioue,  continues  to  quote  some  analogous 
facts,  which  he  had  gathered  from  the  history  of 
the  emperors,  from  the  years  of  Thien-pao,  (from 
968  ^o  976,^  of  the  dynasty  of  Song,  under  which 
he  lived,  so  as  to  show,  that  from  the  highest  an- 
tiquity, the  empress  raised  silk  worms  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  whole  empire. 

In  the  work  entitled  Tsan-lun,  or  Considera- 
tions upon  the  Silk  Worm,  we  notice : 

<<  Every  species  of  tree  requires  a  particular 
soil,  except  the  mulberry  tree  alone,  which  grows 
every  where;  and,  consecjuently,  there  is  not  a 
single  place  in  the  empire  where  silk  worms 
cannot  be  raised." 

The  t>ook  on  worms  says,  in  chapter  Pin-fbng, 
(composed  about  the  year  1115,  before  Christ :) 

<'  A  young  girl  takes  her  elegant  basket  and 
follows  the  concealed  paths,  to  gather  mulberry 
leaves." 
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By  this  pasfiage  it  is  seen  that  silk  worms 
eould  be  raised  in  the  country  of  Pin, 

Oimervatiofu — ^The  countrv  of  Pin  corresponds 
with  the  territory  of  which  A-gan-fou  is  now  the 
capitali  of  the  prraent  province  of  Chen-si,  which 
is  situated  in  the  northwest  of  China.— [St.  Ju- 
lieo.] 

In  the  ode  of  T^ang'tdumg-UeUf  of  the  same 
work,  we  read:  <<Take  care  not  to  destroy  our 
mulberry  trees." 

This  passage  shows  that  silk  worms  could  be 
raised  in  the  country  of  7\Jnng. 

Observation. — The  country  of  Tching  corre- 
sponds with  the  country  of  Tcking-tcheou,  a  de- 
pendency of  the  department  oi*  Khiii-Jbng'Jbu,  in 
the  province  of  Ho-nan^  which  is  situat^  in  the 
centre  of  China.    [St.  Julien.] 

In  the  ode  entitled  Tche-ein,  we  read  : 

<<The  mulberry  trees  grow  upon  steep  hills, 
andpoplar  trees  in  moist  valleys." 

Tnis  passage  shows  that  silk  worms  could  be 
raised  in  the  kingdom  of  Tlisin, 

Observation, — The  country  of  Tlain  corre- 
sponds to  TluA-youan'fbUi  which  is  now  the  capital 
of  CJhan-si,  That  province  is  situated  in  the 
north  of  China.    [St.  Julien.] 

In  the  ode  entitled  Mong,  we  observe : 
"  The  mulberry  leaves  have  not  yet  fallen;  they 
are  fresh  and  abundant."    (Ibid,)    '<  The  mul- 
berry leaves  become  yellow  and  fall." 
Also,  in  the  ode  entitled  Sang-tchong  : 
**  He  made  an  appointment  to  meet  me  among 
the  mulberry  trees." 

These  two  passages  show  that  silk  worms  could 
be  raised  in  the  klnsrdom  of  f^ti. 

Observation, — The  country  of  Wei  corre- 
sponds with  the  territory  of  fVet-hoel-fbu,  in  the 
province  of  ffo-nan,  which  is  situated,  as  its 
name  indicates,  south  of  the  yellow  river.  The 
Ho-nan  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  China.  [St. 
Julien.] 


In  the  ode  entitled  Hoang-i^  we  find : 

"He  cuts,  he  lops  the  trees,  called  yen  f  wild 
mulberry  trees,)  and  fcA«,  (thorny  trees,)  the 
leaves  of  which  serve  to  feed  silk  worms." 

This  passage  shows  that  silk  worms  could  be 
raised  in  the  countrv  of  Tcheou. 

Oftscrootton.— The  author  continues  to  show, 
by  quotations  from  ancient  works,  that  silk  worms 
could  be  raised  in  the  country  of  Tcheou,  which 
corresponds  with  a  part  of  the  actual  province  of 
Hbu-nan,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  Chi- 
na;  in  the  countries  of  Lou  and  Ilisi,  (in  the 
province  of  Qum^tong,)  in  the  north  of  China;  in 
the  country  of  Thsou,  (ancient  name  of  the  cen- 
tral province  of  Hou-kou-ang,  of  which  has  been 
formed,  under  the  present  dynasty,  the  provinces 
efHbu-pe  and  Hou-nan;)  in  the  kingdom  of  Zi- 
mugj  which  makes  a  part  of  the  actual  territory  of 
£h-nanf  a  central  province  of  China,  and  in  the 
coontry  of  Cko,  which  corresponds  with  a  part  of 
the  present  territory  of  SBe-tcheuen,  a  western  pro- 
Tince  of  China. 

The  author  thus  terminates  this  article :  "  The 
6ve  kinds  of  seed  may  be  cultivated,  and  harvests 
obtained,  in  the  coldest  countries  of  China ;  fur- 


ther,  mulberry  trees  may  be  successfully  cultivat- 
ed under  any  temperature  whatever." 

CONSTRUCTIOBf  OF  THE  SILK  WORMS'  APART- 
MENT. 

In  the  Book  of  Rites,  (written  by  Confucius,  in 
the  fiOh  century  before  Christ,)  it  is  observed : 

"The  emperor  and  his  vassals  were  obligated 
to  keep  a  plantation  of  mulberry  trees,  belonging 
to  the  state,  and  a  nursery  for  silk  worms.  It  was 
established  near  a  river  or  brook  of  running  wa- 
ter ;  its  height  was  about  eleven  cubits,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge  of  thorny  shrubs." 

Same  Work. — Lots  were  drawn  by  the  ladies  of 
the  three  palaces,  and  the  noble- women  who 
were  pure,  and  surrounded  with  happy  omens, 
thus  chosen;  were  sent  to  the  nursery,  to  feed  the 
silk  worms,  and  occupy  themselves  with  all  the 
care  of  their  raising. 

Thsi-min-yao-diou, — The  windows  in  the  four 
fronts  of  the  building  must  be  opened,  and  paper 
pasted  on  them^  to  protect  the  worms  from  the  ex- 
terior air.  In  the  interior  of  the  silk  room,  fires 
must  be  lighted  at  the  lour  angles. 

Same  work, — In  the  third  month,  at  the  period 
called  Tlising-ming,  (the  5th  of  April,)  the  wo- 
men charged  with  ihe  feeding  of  the  silk  worms, 
are  ordered  to  prepare  their  dwelling,  and  to  stop 
up  the  holes  and  cracks  through  which  the  air 
might  penetrate. 

Same  work, — The  silk  worms  naturally  love  re- 
pose, and  fear  loud  cries ;  therefore,  their  house 
should  be  quiet,  and  exempt  from  all  noise.  They 
love  the  heut,  and  fear  the  damp ;  their  apart- 
ments should,  therefore,  be  constructed  of  boards. 
In  a  quiet  and  retired  house  they  will  not  be  trou- 
bled with  the  cries  and  clamor  of  men.  In  a  close 
house  they  will  be  sheltered  iit>m  the  sudden 
south  winds.  In  a  house  constructed  with  plank, 
they  will  be  sheltered  from  the  exhalations  and 
damp  vapors  of  the  earth. 

TVie  Book  on  Silk  Worms, — ^The  silk  worms 
like  an  apartment  with  a  mild  temperature ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  cocoons  should  be  kept  in  cool 
places. 

Wou-pen-sin-chou. — The  house  of  the  silk 
worms  ought  to  be  distant  from  all  impurities, 
and  every  thing  that  exhales  a  disagreeable  odor, 
such  as  stables,  cow-houses,  &c.  Care  must  be 
taken  during  the  night,  that  no  light  may  pene- 
trate the  windows,  or  suddenly  be  shown,  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  silk  worms.  Do  not  extinguish, 
in  the  silk  room,  paper  matches,  such  as  emit  a 
great  deal  of  smoke. 

When  the  worms  are  newly  hatched,  they  fear 
the  dust  made  in  sweeping.  They  are  disturbed 
by  crying  and  weeping ;  they  do  not  like  persons 
to  come  in  their  apartments,  who  are  not  perfect- 
ly clean.  For  example :  A  woman  who  has  been 
brought  to  bed  less  than  thirty  days,  or  who  has 
her  menses. 

(That  observation  is  drawn  from  another  work 
upon  the  same  subject) 

Same  work. — Whenever  the  silk  worms  are 
raised  in  autumn,  the  time  of  their  hatching  is  not 
distant  from  the  three  periods  called  San-fo,  (They 
fall  in  the  middle  of  summer.)  The  heat  (of  the 
summer)  yet  subsists,  and  as  it  occasions  a  great 
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deal  of  dampness  in  the  apartments  ofsilk  worms, 
the  necessary  measures  must  be  taken  lor  the  air 
to  circulate  freely  in  every  part  of  the  nursery. 

CONSTRUCTION  OP   THE   OVEN. 

In  the  middle  of  the  house,  a  hole  must  be  dug, 
of  which  the  size  and  depth  must  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  dimensions  of  the  nursery.  The  ordina- 
ry size  of  this  hole  ought  to  be  four  feet  square. 
On  the  four  sides,  a  square  brick  wall,  cemented 
with  mortar,  mu^t  be  raised  two  feet  in  height. 
Cow  dung  must  be  taken  well  dried  and  reduced 
to  powder,  and  the  bottom  of  the  hole  must  be 
covered  with  a  bed  of  this  powder,  three  or  four 
inches  thick.  Above,  a  layer  of  small  pieces  of 
dry  wood  must  be  spread,  at  least  Rve  inches  in 
diameter,  which  has  been  cut  in  the  last  month  of 
the  year.  Mulberry,  acacia,  elm,  or  any  kind  of 
hard  and  solid  wood  may  be  used.  Upon  these 
pieces  of  wood  spread  a  second  bed  of  dry  and 
pulverized  cow  dung.  In  the  emptv  places,  be- 
tween each  piece  of  wood,  the  pulverized  cow 
dung  must  be  well  beaten  down  so  as  not  to  leave 
the  smallest  space;  for  if  an  empty  space  be  lefl, 
the  fire  will  produce  flame,  which  may  injure  the 
house,  and  besides,  this  fire  would  not  last  for  any 
length  of  time.  When  the  hole  is  completely 
filled,  and  the  pulverized  cow  dung,  that  covers  the 
pieces  of  wood  and  fills  the  spaces  between,  is  well 
pressed  down,  a  bed  of  the  same  matter  must  be 
spread  on.  Seven  or  eight  days  before  the  hatch- 
ing of  the  silk  worms,  live  coals  must  be  put  on 
the  dry  cow  dung  and  covered  over  with  hot  ashes. 

The  dry  cow  dung  takes  fire,  and  emits  for  six 
or  seven  days  a  black  and  yellow  smoke.  One 
day  before  the  hatching  of'^the  silk  worms,  the 
door  must  be  opened  to  dissipate  the  smoke,  then 
carefully  shut.  From  that  moment  the  wood 
And  the  dry  cow  dung  are  completely  on  fire,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hole. 

When  the  silk  worms  are  young,  they  like  the 
tieat  and  fear  the  smoke,  consequently  a  bright 
fire  must  not  be  made;  moreover,  a  smart  fire 
«ometimeB  bums  with  force,  and  sometimes  sud- 
denly goes  out;  it  cannot  constantly  spread  an 
«qual  and  uniform  heat.  But  when  the  fire  we 
recommend  is  once  well  lighted,  it  does  not  pro- 
duce any  smoke,  and  it  can  be  preserved  for  one 
or  two  months  without  being  extinguished  or  di- 
minished. A  mild  heat  is  experienced  without 
its  being  perceived  that  there  is  fire  in  the  apart- 
ment. But  if  small  branches  be  burnt,  they  will 
rroduce  a  smoke  that  will  be  spread  throughout, 
t  is  necessary  to  construct,  on  the  edges  of  the 
hole,  a  small  square  wall  of  bricks,  about  two 
feet  high,  so  that  the  heat  may  ascend  and  pene- 
trate to  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  and  spread 
there  in  an  equal  manner.  This  wall  will  serve 
to  prevent  those  persons  who  move  round  the 
silk  room  at  night,  from  falling  unawares  into  the 
hole.  The  house  being  constructed  of  dry  and 
proper  materials  to  receive  the  heat,  the  partition 
walls  will  soon  become  warm.  The  smoke  pro- 
ceeding from  the  pulverized  cow  dung,  sufibcates 
ail  the  insects  which  might  injure  the  silk  worms. 

Cow  dung  difiuses  a  wholesome  smell  in  the 
apartment  of  the  silk  worms. 

Observation  of  the  TVanslator. — The  surface  (f 
the  hole  ought  to  be  covered  with  square  tiles, 
pierced  with  holes,  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the 
heat. 


The  old  naper  employed  to  cover  the  win- 
dows, must  be  replaceid  by  white  and  perfectly 
clean  paper.  For  foar  the  heat  will  escape,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  raise  the  window  shutters^ 
or  the  straw  mats  from  the  windows,  or  the  doors, 
during  the  time  the  old  paper  is  being  pulled  ofi*, 
and  new  pasted  on.  At  the  top  of  each  window, 
place  four  large  window  blinds,  or  screans,  of  firm 
texture.  They  must  be  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  roll  up  or  unroll  wli^n  wanted. — (Sbe-* 
nong-pi-yong, 

Ivong'Sang'thong'kioue, — When  a  nursery  is 
wanted,  for  the  silk  worms,  a  house  must  be  con- 
structed, exposed  to  the  south.  Above  all,  a 
smooth  and  agreeably  situated  place  must  be  cho- 
sen. The  best  exposure  is  that  exactly  to  the 
south;  that  of  the  south-west  is  not  so  good,  that 
of  the  east  still  less  so. 

If  the  house  is  old,  it  must  be  swept  with  a 
great  deal  of  care,  and  plastered  a  longtime  before 
It  will  be  wanted.  If  it  is  done  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  hatching  of  the  silk  worms,  the  partition 
walls  will  preserve  a  dampness  which  wdl  be  fa- 
tal to  them.  Some  persons  cover  the  house  with, 
tiles,  others  with  thatch.  Timber  and  wood  work 
must  be  plastered  within  and  without  to  prevent 
the  danger  of  fire.  In  the  nursery,  pillars  must 
be  placed,  furnished  with  cross  pieces,  to  receive 
the  frames.  The  windpws  must  have  a  large 
opening,  to  admit  sufficient  light  to  distinguish 
the  sleeping  and  the  awaking  of  the  silk  worms. 
Above  the  shel^  small  dormer  windows  should 
be  opened,  to  increase  the  light  of  the  morning 
and  evening,  when  required. 

Even  with  the  ^und,  pipes,  or  air  conductors, 
communicating  with  the  outside,  must  be  placed 
at  regular  distances,  and  arranged  so  that  they 
can  be  opened  and  shut  easily.  They  will  serve 
to  dissipate  dampness,  or  to  expel  dangerous  ef^ 
fluvia. 

Same  work. — When  persons  wish  to  raise  silk 
worms,  they  must  at  first  open  a  room,  situated  to 
the  east,  to  feed  the  newly  hatched  silk  worms. 
They  must  be  taken  from  this  room  before  and 
afler  their  second  moulting.  The  window 
turned  to  the  west,  must  be  shut  with  care,  be- 
cause the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  are  particiilariy 
injurious  to  the  silk  worms.  The  soutnwest  wind 
is  very  dangerous  for  the  silk  worms.  A  row  of 
trees,  four  to  five  foet  distant,  must  be  planted  on 
the  outside  so  as  to  sheher  them. 

[The  author  here  employs  many  words  to  indi- 
cate the  place  of  the  idols,  and  practices  of  devo- 
tion, which  must  be  followed  ibr  the  Buccees  of 
the  nursery.] 

Same  work. — When  persons  wish  to  feed  the 
newly  hatched  silk  worms,  they  must  as  first  open 
a  room  with  an  eastern  aspect  At  the  four  an- 
gles, concave  niches  must  be  constructed,  (small 
stoves)  arranged  like  the  three  stars  of  the  con- 
stellation of  the  heart,  that  is  to  say,  in  triang^-* 
lariy,  in  order  to  distribute  the  heat,  in  a  unifbnn 
manner.  The  author  adds,  that  the  smaliness  of 
the  room  allows  it  to  be  easily  warmed. 

Nong-Bang^ihMuenr^hou. — When  the  silk 
worms  are  about  hatching,  the;^  require  an  ex- 
treme heat;  at  that  time  the  air  is  stul  ookl.  Af- 
ter the  third  sleep  (or  the  third  moulting,)  the 
silk  worms  require  coolness.  At  that  period  the 
air  is  warm.  Besides  the  wind,  rain,  dttU,  and  clear 
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weather  oAen  comet  on  unexpectedly;  the  tern- 
pereture  of  the  morning  and  evening,  that  of  the 
(lay  and  night,  undergoes  great  changes.  If  un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  proper  measures  are 
not  taken,  the  silk  worms  soon  become  sick,  fiut 
all  these  changes  of  the  atmosphere  may  be 
guarded  against,  if  the  rules  we  have  described 
above  be  faithAiliy  followed. 

All  around  the  nursery,  f  that  is  to  say,  at  each 
window,^  window  blinds  must  be  placed,  which 
can  be  rolled  up  and  unrolled  at  will.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room,  a  fire  must  be  lighted  under 
ground.  If  the  silk  worms  require  heat,  and  the 
external  air  t>e  cold,  the  mats  that  cover  the  win- 
dows must  be  let  down,  and  the  heat  disseminat- 
ed throughout  the  nursery.  Then  the  cold  from 
without  cannot  penetrate  there,  and  a  mild  tem- 
perature is  enjoyed  throughout.  But  if  it  be  ri- 
gorously cold,  it  will  be  impossible  to  warm  the 
apartment,  even  by  opening  the  doors  of  the 
oven;  clods  of  dry  dung  must  be  lighted  on  the 
ouuide,  and  when  they  are  set  on  fire,  and  pro- 
duce no  smoke,  they  must  be  placed  at  the  four 
angles  of  the  silk  room.  Soon  a  mild  heat  will 
be  spread  throughout;  and  as  soon  as  the  cold  is 
diminished  the  rest  of  the  burning  lumps  must  be 
carried  away. 

When  the  silk  worms  require  cooling,  and  the 
exterior  air  is  warm,  the  openings  of  the  heated 
pipe  must  be  shut,  and  the  window  blinds  raised 
up;  then  the  interior  heat  moderates,  and  the 
fresh  air  from  without  penetrates  the  nursery.  If 
it  be  sultry,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  raise  up  all 
the  window  blinds  to  dissipate  the  heat.  The 
paper  must  then  be  removed  from  the  windows, 
the  small  dormer  windows  of  the  roof  must  be 
opened,  and  the  air  conductors  also,  which  are 
even  with  the  ground,  and  fresh  water  must  be 
sprinkled  outside  of  the  windows,  and  about  the 
bottom  of  the  sash.  A  cool  air  will  soon  circu- 
late in  every  part  of  the  nursery. 

When  that  sultry  heat  is  dissipated,  the  paper 
roust  be  again  pasted  on  the  wmdows,  and  the 
air  pipes  stopped  up.  In  this  manner  the  silk 
worms  are  neither  incommoded  with  the  heat  nor 
cold,  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  They  have  very  little  sickness  among 
them,  and  the  cocoons  are  as  good  as  may  be  de- 
sired. It  is  by  observing  these  proceedings 
that  all  the  success  of  the  raising  of  silk  worms 
depends.  But  the  cool  air  must  not  be  suddenly 
replaced  by  warm;  the  fire  must  be  increased 
gradually.  If  the  cold  rapidly  succeeds  to  heat, 
the  silk  worms  will  become  yellow  and  soil. 
When  it  is  too  warm,  a  cool  air  must  not  be  in- 
troduced suddenly  in  the  nursery;  the  windows 
should  be  opened  by  degrees.  That  precaution 
is  necessary,  for  if  the  heat  be  suddenly  replaced 
hj  a  cool  air,  tiie  silk  worms  will  turn  white  and 
die.  It  is  a  serious  danger,  which  should  be 
known  before  hand,  in  order  to  remove  the  causes 
which  give  rise  to  it. 


ON   BATHING    THE  S6GS    OF  SILK  WORMS. 

The  old  Dictionary  Etd-yoy  says  there  are  three 
kinds  of  insects  which  form  cocoons:  1st,  the 
Simng,  or  the  silk  worm  fed  on  mulberry  leaves; 
2d,  the  Tchiou-in,  those  fed  on  leaves  of  the  ju- 
jube, and  trees  called  hoa  and  huan;  3d,  the 
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Hang,  which  is  fed  on  leaves  of  the  plant  called 

In  the  ehou'kmgy  f  one  of  the  canonical  Books 
of  the  Chinese,)  it  is  written :  "  The  first  day  of 
the  moon,  of  the  last  Spring  month,  the  Prince's 
wife  washes  the  eggs  of  the  silk  worms  in  the 
river." 

Abridged  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Ou. — In 
the  district  of  Nan-yang,  the  silk  worms  form  co- 
coons eight  times  a  year. 

Kbuang-tdiu — There  are  several  varieties  of 
silk  worms,  the  autumn,  winter,  and  wild  silk 
worms. 

Ybng'kia'ki. — In  the  district  of  Yong-kia,  there 
exist  eii^ht  species  of  the  silk  worm  : 

Ist.  The  silk  worms  called  /fong-tcjkin-fson, 
form  their  cocoons  in  the  third  month,  (April.) 

2d.  The  silk  worms  called  TchS-tsan,  that  is  to 
say,  worms  which  are  fed  with  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  tche^  form  their  cocoons  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  month,  i  May.) 

3d.  The  silk  worms  called  Hdng-tsan,  form 
their  cocoons  in  the  fourth  month,  (May.) 

4ih.  The  silk  worms  called  At-tchin-tsan,  that 
is  to  say,  cherished  and  precious  silk  worms, 
form  their  cocoons  in  the  fiflh  month,  ( June.^ 

5th.  The  silk  worms  called  jSfi  Uan,  or  che- 
rished silk  worms,  form  their  cocoons  towards  the 
end  of  t|ie  sixth  month,  (Julv.) 

6ih.  The  silk  worms  called  ffan-tchin-tianj 
that  is  to  say,  cold  and  precious  silk  worms,  form 
their  cocoons  in  the  seventh  month,  ^August.) 

7th.  The  silk  worms  called  Sse-tchou-Uarii  that 
is  to  say,  silk  worms  fi^m  a  fourth  laying  of  eggs, 
form  their  cocoons  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
month,  (October.) 

8th.  The  silk  worms  called  Han-tsan,  that  is  to 
say,  cold  silk  worms,  form  their  cocoons  in  the 
tenth  month,  (November.) 

In  the  same  work  we  read : 

All  the  silk  worms  of  the  first  kind,  which  ma- 
ture twice  a  year  (that  is  to  say,  those  that  lay 
eggs  for  a  second  progeny  the  same  year,)  are 
called  Tchin-tsan,  that  is  to  say,  precious  silk 
worms.  There  are  few  persons  that  raise  silk 
worms  called  precious. 

The  worms  of  the  fiflh  class,  called  Ai-tsan, 
or  cherished  silk  worms,  proceed  from  the  eggs  of 
the  worms  of  the  thini  class,  anciently  called 
Hang'tsan. 

When  the  silk  worms  (of  the  first  class)  called 
Hang'tchin.,  have  formed  their  cocoons,  in  the 
third  month,  (April,)  the  moths  appear,  and 
their  eggs  must  be  collected.  In  the  seventh  and 
eigth  month,  the  eggs  open,  and  the  moths  are 
hatched.  A  great  number  of  persons  raise  this 
species  of  silk  worm.  They  are  called  Hang-taan^ 
or  silk  worms  of  the  third  class. 

W  hen  silk  worms  called  jft-tsan,  or  cherished 
silk-worms,  (of  the  fiflh  class,)  are  wanted,  eggs 
of  the  worms  of  the  third  class,  called  Hang-tditn, 
must  be  taken,  and  put  in  an  earthem  vessel,  the 
dimensions  of  which  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  quantitv  of  eggs  that  are  required  to  be  pre- 
served. The  opening  of  the  vessel  must  be  stop- 
ped up  with  paper,  then  the  vessel  must  be  placed 
in  a  basin,  filled  with  spring  water,  in  order  that 
the  cool  air  may  delay  the  hatching  of  the 
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Thai  the  eggs  must  be  lefl  from  three  to  seven 
days;  at  the  ezpiratioQ  of  that  time  they  hatch, 
and  the  silk  i^orms  can  be  raised.  They  are  call- 
ed j^tehin,  or  cherished  and  precious  silk  worms; 
they  are  aJso  named  j^i-Ueu,  or  beloved  children. 
They  are  of  the  fourth  class. 

When  they  have  formed  their  cocoons,  the 
moths  come  forth  and  lay  their  eggs.  Seven  days 
aRer  the  Ia3ring  of  eggs,  thev  hatch  and  become 
silk  worms.  A  great  number  of  persons  raise 
worms  of  that  kind.  They  are  the  worms  of  the 
fiAh  class,  called  j^t-isan,  or  cherished  silk  worms. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  surrounding 
the  vase  be  of  the  height  of  the  e^gs  it  contains; 
for,  if  the  exterior  water  be  raised  above  the  line 
of  the  eggs,  they  will  die,  or  not  be  hatched.  If 
the  exterior  water  be  lower  than  the  eegs,  then 
they  will  not  feel  the  cool  air,  and  their  natching 
will  not  be  delayed.  If  their  hatching  be  not  pre- 
vented, they  cannot  be  preserved  from  three  to 
seven  days  in  the  vase.  If  they  cannot  be  kept 
from  three  to  seven  days  in  the  vessel,  when  they 
hatch,  they  will  fail  to  ttccomplUh  their  taskt  that 
is  to  say:  they  will  attempt,  in  vain,  to  spin  their 
cocoon.  When  the  moths  have  come  forth,  and 
the  females  have  laid  their  eggs,  they  cannot 
hatch  at  the  end  of  seven  days;  these  ej^  will 
not  hatch  until  the  following  year;  but  they  must 
be  deposited  under  the  shade  of  a  bushy  tree. 
Some  persons  put  them  in  unbaked  earthern  ves- 
sels. They  hatch  in  from  three  to  seven  days, 
and  the  worms  which  proceed  from  them  succeed 
in  forming  a  good  cocoon. 

Tha-hoU'hing'Chou. — Thirteen  varieties  of  silk 
worms  are  now  distinguished: 

1st  The  silk  worms  which  have  three  moult- 
iogs,  and  only  hatch  once; 

2d.  The  silk  worms  which  have  four  moult- 
ings,  and  hatch  twice;  that  is  to  say:  those  whose 
eggs  produce  a  second  crop  in  the  same  year; 

3d.  The  silk  worms  with  white  heads; 

4th.  The  silk  worms  called  HU-chi-tsan; 

5th.  The  silk  worms  of  the  country  of  TTiaou. 
C7%8ou  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  present  pro- 
vince of  Hourkouang,) 

6th.  The  black  silk  worms;  among  them,  some 
hatch  once,  others  twice.    (See  2d ;) 

7th.  Ash  colored  silk  worms; 

8th.  The  silk  worms  hatched  from  an  Autumn 
moth; 

9th.  The  silk  worms  hatched  in  the  middle  of 
Aotumn ; 

10th.  The  silk  worms  called  LathUmeou-eul- 
Uan,  (literally,  old  towards  Autumn ;) 

11th.  Silk  worms  of  the  last  of  Autumn,  called 
jAUhhiai-eul'taan ; 

12th.  Silk  worms  called  Etn-eul- Uan  ; 

13th.  Silk  worms  that  work  in  the  same  c^oon. 
Sometimes  two,  sometimes  three  silk  worms,  spin 
together  in  the  same  cocoon. 

In  general,  the  silk  spun  by  the  worms,  which 
moult  thrice,  differs  much  from  that  of  the  worms 
which  moult  four  times. 

Hai-ning'hUr^tchi, — On  the  night  preceding 
the  period  called  totng-nung,  (the  5th  of  April,; 
those  who  raise  silk  worms  envelop  the  eggs  in  a 
covering  of  cotton,  and  place  it  under  Uiem,  in 
their  bS;  they  think  the  natural  heat  of  the  hu- 
man body  hastens  the  hatching  of  the  silk  worms. 


Some  work, — The  twelflh  day  of  the  last  moon 
of  the  year  (that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  Decern* 
her,  or  in  the  month  of  January,  when  there  is  an 
intercalary  moon,)  all  those  who  raise  silk  worms 
bathe  the  eggs  in  salt  water,  expose  them  to  the 
fumigations  of  the  melongena,  and  envelop  them 
in  a  piece  of  rice  ball.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four 
days  they  take  them  out;  they  afterwards  wash 
them  in  firesh  water,  and  wait  for  the  coming  of 
Spring. 

Sse-nong-pi-yong, — The  summer  silk  worms 
are  of  another  species;  they  are  vulgarly  called 
San-tsan,  or  third  silk  worms. 

The  silk  worms  which  are  raised  in  the  Spring, 
lay  eggs  for  the  Summer;  those  that  are  raised  m 
Summer,  lay  eggs  for  the  Autumn;  those  of  the 
Autumn,  lay  eggs  for  the  Spring  of  the  following 
year.  None  oi  these  eggs  must  be  neglected,  for 
otherwise  eggs  will  be  wanted  for  the  next  raising. 

Same  work. — The  silk  worms  of  Autumn,  are 
also  called  Youen-tsanf  that  is  to  say:  second 
silk  worms,  or  silk  worms  of  a  second  rearing. 
But  in  gathering  the  leaves  to  feed  them,  they 
never  fail  to  injure  the  tree.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, that  some  misfortune  from  heaven  destroys 
the  Spring  silk  worms,  the  raising  of  the  Autumn 
silk  worms  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  but  must  be 
done  to  repair  the  loss.  But  the  late  crops  are 
surer  and  more  advantageous  than  those  of  the 
commencement  of  the  year. 

Siu-kauang'ki,  says:  "  The  men  of  the  present 
day  do  not  raise  the  Autumnal  silk  worms;  they 
are  contented  to  preserve  the  eggs  of  the  Summer 
for  the  crop  of  the  following  Spring.  They  suc- 
ceed equally  well." 

The  same  author  again  says :  "  It  is  a  very  just 
idea  to  say,  the  Autumn  silk  worms  serve  to  re- 
pair the  losses  which  may  have  been  experienced 
m  the  Spring,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
year.  In  the  Autumn  there  are  many  fine  days  ; 
consequently,  the  raising  at  that  time  promises 
more  certain  success,  than  that  of  the  Spring. 
But  now-a-days  we  meet  with  people  who  say  : 
the  j^utumnal  silk  worms  can  no  longer  find  ten^ 
der  leaves.  We  see  that  they  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  powerful  reasons  which  may  oblige  them  to 
attempt  a  rearing  in  Autumn,  from  the  necessity 
of  sometimes  repairing  the  losses  which  have  been 
experienced,  and  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
year.  When  the  silk  worms  are  raised  in  the 
Summer,  or  Autumn,  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  gnats  and  flies." 

Same  work, — Afler  the  period  called  Tlising- 
mingy  (after  the  5th  of  April,)  the  eggs  com- 
mence to  change.  At  first  they  assume  a  uni- 
form color,  and  swell  up;  aflerwards  they  grow 
round  and  present  a  pointed  side.  Their  centre 
resembles  the  color  of  willow  trees,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Spring.  At  last  they  are  transformed  into 
worms,  whioi  have  the  appearance  of  small 
black  ants.  The  worms  which  fold  themselves 
in  a  circular  manner,  and  resemble  a  mountain 
that  is  seen  at  a  distance,  are  those  which  must 
absolutely  be  preserved;  but  those  with  flat  heads, 
which  are  dry,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  burnt, 
as  well  as  those  of  a  sky-blue,  and  yellowj  or  flesh 
color,  must  not  be  raised. 

Same  toorik.— 'Some  persons  water  the  eggs  with 
salt  water.  That  operation  is  called  stsn-toon,  that 
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b  to  BAY,  baths  of  the  aiUc  worms.    The  eggs  thus 
washed,  produce  the  best  silk  wonns. 

The  worms  of  which  the  effgs  were  not  wash- 
ed, are  called  Ho-tsan,  that  is  to  say,  ardent  silk 
worms,  (they  are  those  of  Autumn.)  They  are 
less  esteemed  than  the  preceding. 

In  the  work  entitled  Sang-tsan-ichi-chouef  we 
read: 

'<  Thoee  Who  wish  the  eggs  to  hatch  quickly, 
often  onlbld,  and  roll  up  one  by  one,  the  leaves  of 
the  paper  where  the  moths  have  deposited  their 
eggs.  (This  paper  should  be  manufactured  of 
cotion,  or  the  bark  6f  mulberry  trees.  According 
to  the  ideas  of  the  Chinese,  they  banish  from  the 
Durseries  every  thing  made  of  hemp;  for  example : 
ropes  and  hempen  cloth.  Our  European  paper 
would  be  very  injurious  to  silk  worms.)  Those 
who  wish  to  retard  the  hatching,  unfold  the  leaves 
at  distant  intervals,  and  aflenvards  roll  them  in  a 
tight  manner,  without  leaving  the  least  empty 
space  io  the  centre  of  the  roll.'*^ 

Hoang-sing'tseng,  aays  ;— The  twelfth  day  of 
the  last  moon,  in  December,  or  in  January,  if 
there  is  one  intercalary  month,  the  eggs  must  be 
soaked  in  salt  water,  and  taken  out  the  twenty- 
fourth  day.  Then  the  silk  will  be  much  easier  to 
wind. 

jfnother  author,  says : — ^The  eighth  day  of  the 
last  moon,  the  leaves  covered  with  eggs  must  be 
dipped  in  water  where  the  ashes  of  the  mulberry 
branches  have  been  boiled,  or  the  ashes  of  grass. 
They  mtist  be  taken  out  at  the  expiration  of  one 
day.  The  twelflh  day  of  the  second  moon,  a 
bath  must  be  given  to  the  e(?gs,  on  the  morning  of 
the  period  called  Hising-ming ;  then  they  must 
be  wrapped  tip  in  cotton  paper,  and  deposited  in 
the  kitchen.  Wait  until  the  mulberry  leaves  are 
as  large  as  a  tea-spoun,  then  envelop  the  eggs  in 
oottoD  :  at  night  they  must  be  covered  with  warm 
garments  which  have  been  worn  during  the  day ; 
in  the  morning  they  must  be  wrapped  in  blankets. 
When  the  es^  are  hatched,  the  worms  must  be 
warmed  by  artificial  heat ;  but  so  long  as  they  are 
not  oQt  of  the  egg,  they  ought  to  be  well  taken 
care  of,  and  hatched  by  the  heat  of  fire. 

W  hen  it  is  desirable  to  soak  the  leaves  of  pa- 
per, covered  with  eggs,  the  ashes  of  the  mulber- 
ly  tree  must  be  used;  the  leaves  should  be  moist- 
ened, and  powdered  with  the  ashes.  Afterwards 
they  must  be  rolled  and  soaked  in  the  water  where 
a  certain  quantity  of  salt  has  been  dissolved.  If 
it  be  apprehended  that  the  rolls  of  paper  will 
swim,  they  must  be  kept  in  submersion,  by  placing 
them  under  a  china  plate.  The  paper  ought  to 
be  taken  out  the  twenty-fourth  day. 

The  leaves  must  be  washed  in  running  water, 
to  remove  the  ashes,  or  they  may  be  washed  in  a 
basin.  Afterwards  they  can  be  newly  hung  up  in 
the  cool  air,  and  the  eggs  hatched  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Sprinfi:.  If  part  of  the  eggs  do  not  hatch, 
they  must  be  Kept  in  darkness,  and  nothing  more 
is  to  be  feared  from  a  useless  expense  of  leaves. 

The  twelfth  day  of  the  second  moon,  leaves  of 
plants  called  thsaH  and  ye-thsai,  blossoms  of  the 
leek,  peach  tree,  and  white  beans,  must  l>e  taken. 
They  mtist  be  crushed  in  water,  and  afterwards 
the  leaves  must  be  bathed  in  it 

When  the  females  lay  eggs,  thev  generally 
stop  at  the  end  of  one  night    In  the  contrary 


case,  the  silk  worms  produced  by  their  eggs,  can- 
not all  hatch  together. 

SamttDork, — Many  persons  preserve  the  ^gi 
of  the  silk  worms,  in  bamboo  boxes,  when  thev 
are  exposed  to  all  the  chanm  of  the  damp,  tepid, 
hot,  or  burning  weather.  If  they  are  subjected^ 
suddenly,  from  cold  to  excessive  beat,  they  are  af- 
fected by  it  in  a  fatal  manner.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  province  of  Tche-kiang,  call  that  THtng- 
pou.  That  expression  implies,  that  the  silk  worms 
contract  a  disease,  when  they  are  in  the  egg,  (lite- 
rally, on  the  linen  cloth,  or  on  the  leaves  of  pa- 
per.) The  worms  of  those  eggs  are  yellow  when 
hatched :  the  worms  hatched  of  a  yellow  color, 
are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  raising.  They  may 
be  compared  to  a  child  who  has  contracted  a  dis- 
ease in  the  womb.  At  its  birth,  it  is  weak  and 
feeble.  It  is  difficult  to  cure  it  of  this  innate  dis- 
ease. In  general,  when  one  wishes  to  preserve 
the  eggs  of  the  silk  worms,  the  leaves  must  be 
spread  on  bamboo  boards,  making  it  so  as  not  to 
be  exposed  to  the  wind  or  sun.  Moreover,  they 
must  be  covered  with  a  silk  cloth  to  prevent  but- 
terflies, or  insects  from  the  cotton  plant,  eating 
them. 

Much  snow  may  be  expected  about  the  first 
day  of  the  last  moon,  it  may  be  in  the  course  of 
the  last  moon.  Leaves  covered  with  eggs  are 
spread  in  the  midst  of  the  snow.  After  one  day 
they  must  be  taken  up,  and  newly  spread  on 
bamboo  boards,  and  covered  as  before  with  a  silk 
cloth. 

When  Spring  comes,  the  precise  time  when  the 
eggs  are  about  natching  must  be  attentively  ob- 
served ;  powdered  cinnabar,  must  be  taken,  dilut- 
ed in  lukewarm  water,  and  the  eg^  dipped  in 
that  water.  The  water  should  be  neither  too  cold 
nor  too  warm  ;  it  ought  to  he  kept  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  human  body. 

Same  work. — Before  the  worms  are  hatched, 
the  eggs  should  be  weighed,  and  the  weight 
written  on  the  back  of  the  paper  to  which  they 
are  attached.  When  the  silk  worms  are  hatch- 
ed, take  care  not  to  separate  them  from  the  paper. 
There  are  many  persons,  who  as  soon  as  they  see 
the  worms  hatch,  detach  them  from  the  paper, 
with  a  small  broom  or  quill ;  but  these  little  be- 
ings, as  delicate  and  slender  as  a  hair,  or  a  bit  of 
silk,  cannot  support  the  wounds  given  them  with 
the  broom  or  quill.  The  mulberry  leaves  must 
be  cut  into  extremely  fine  shreds,  and  spread  in 
an  equal  manner,  upon  a  lar^  sheet  of  paper. 
The  side  of  the  paper,  on  which  the  worms  are 
hatching,  must  be  applied  to  that  which  is  cover- 
ed with  bits  of  the  mulberry  leaves.  The  worms 
liking  the  smell  of  mulberry  leaves,  descend  them- 
selves on  the  paper,  destined  to  receive  them. 

Then  the  paper,  on  which  the  eggs  were,  roust 
be  newly  weighed ;  the  quantity  of  hatched  worms 
will  be  known,  and  it  can  be  calculated  how  manv 
leaves  will  be  required  to  feed  them.  It  is  much 
l)etter  to  have  more  leaves  than  are  wanted  for 
the  number  of  silk  worms  to  be  raised.  Then  an 
abundant  nourishment  will  be  had  for  the  silk 
worms,  and  one  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  misfor- 
tune caused  by  a  scarcity  of  leaves. 

There  are  many  persons  who  do  not  make  this 
calculation  beforehand ;  but  when  the  leaves  are 
about  failing,  they  find  themselves  reduced  to  the 
most  painful  extremities ;  they  pawn,  or  sell  their 
efiects  to  proeure  them.    They  have  the  grief  of 
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•eeing  their  silk  worms  tormented  by  hunger;  the 
hurdles  are  strewed  with  worms  that  languish  and 
die.  Thus,  by  their  want  of  forecast,  they  use- 
lessly sacrifice  the  lives  of  a  great  number  of 
these  precious  insects. 

Nong-aang-Ui-yao, — It  depends  on  bne^sself  to 
retard  or  hasten  the  changing  of  color,  in  the 
eggs ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  change  them  In 
a  natural  manner,  and  not  to  compromit  the  life  of 
a  silk  worm  enclosed  in  the  egg. 

When  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree  are 
grown,  at  eight  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  rooming,  the 
sheets  of  paper  must  be  taken  out  of  the  vase,  un- 
rolled and  hung  up.  There  is  no  rigorous  rule  to 
determine  the  progress  of  the  eggs.  Only  the  first 
day,  their  color  must  be  changed  to  three-tenths, 
the  second  day  to  seven-tenths.  Then  the  leaves 
must  be  rolled,  they  must  be  put  in  a  paper  tube, 
with  the  two  ends  well  pasted,  and  they  must  be 
replaced  in  the  vase.  The  third  day,  towards 
twelve  o'clock,  the  rolls  must  be  again  taken  out 
of  the  vase  and  unfolded.  Their  color  will  then 
be  completely  changed. 

Nangsang-pi-Kioue, — ^The  art  oi^  raising  silk 
worms  begins  with  the  choice  of  the  eggs,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  cocoons.  Select  in  the  co- 
coon room,  the  cocoons  that  are  turned  towards 
the  light  (that  is  to  say,  those  from  the  top  of  the 
cocoon  room)  such  as  are  brilliant,  neat,  and  of  a 
firm  texture. 

The  moths  which  come  out  the  first  day,  are 
called  miao-neo  (viz :  grass  moths.  The  latest  of 
all,  are  called  mo-ngo,  (that  is  to  say :  the  last 
butterflies.)  Neither  of  them  ought  to  be  kept. 
Only  those  which  come  out  after  the  second  day 
must  be  taken.  The  sheets  of  the  paper  must  be 
spread  upon  the  cases  of  a  shelf)  then  the  males 
and  females  come  close  together  and  copulate. 
When  the  evening  comes,  the  male  butterflies 
must  be  taken  away,  and  the  females  must  be 
placed  on  sheets  of  paper,  leaving  an  equal  dis- 
tance between  them.  The  eggs  which  are  found 
io  lumps,  ought  to  be  thrown  out.  When  the  fe- 
males have  laid  a  number  of  eggs,  they  must  be 
left  on  the  sheets  where  they  are  deposited  and 
covered  from  three  to  five  days.  When  the 
sheets  are  hung  up,  the  eggs  ought  to  be  turned 
outward  (read :  in-ward)  lor  fear  the  wind  may 
cause  them  to  perish. 

^  Same  work. — At  the  winter  solstice,  and  the 
eighth  day  of  the  last  moon,  the  eggs  must  not  be 
bathed  in  too  deep  a  water. 

Afler  having  dipped  them,  they  roust  be  taken 
out.  The  fifteenth  day  of  the  moon  (when  it  is 
full)  several  sheets  must  be  taken,  covered  with 
eggs  and  rolled  together.  Tie  them  firmly  with 
a  string  of  mulberry  bark,  (or  of  cotton,)  and  sus- 
pend uem  before  the  porch  or  vestibule  of  the 
house,  at  the  height  of  a  long  pole,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  exposed  to  the  cold  which  is  felt  at 
the  dose  of  the  year.  Afler  new-vear's  day  the 
rolls  must  be  spread  out,  and  placed  upright  in  an 
earthem  vessel.  At  the  end  of  ten  days,  when 
the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  the  leaves  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  vessel.  Whenever  the  weather 
has  been  dull  or  rainy,  they  must  be  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  soon  as  they  commence  to 
hatch. 

Such  is  the  manner  of  bathing  and  preserving 
the  eggs  of  the  silk-worms. 


Wou-pen-sin-chou, — At  the  time  called  thaing- 
miTig,  (ihe  6th  of  April,)  take  the  leaves  covered 
with  eggs,  which  have  been  deposited  in  an 
earthen  vessel  and  transport  them,  sheltered,  from 
the  wind  to  a  room  where  a  mild  heat  reigns,  and 
suspend  thero  at  half  the  height  of  the  apartroent 

At  the  time  called  kou-iu,  (28th  April,^  expose 
the  leaves  to  the  air  and  sun,  but  they  roust  be  in- 
verted or  turned  inside  out.  You  roust  roll  from 
lefl  to  right  those  that  were  roiled  contrariiy,  and 
you  must  roll  from  right  to  lefl  those  that  were 
rolled  the  opposite  way;  every  day  you  must 
change  and  roll  them  in  a  difierent  way  from  the 
old  one.  Afier  having  sufiicientiy  rolled  and  un- 
rolled them,  you  must  put  them  as  before  in  the 
vase. 

When  the  time  of  hatching  approaches,  the 
leaves  must  be  carried  to  a  room  where  they  will 
be  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  sun;  the  silk- 
worros  will  hatch  all  at  once. 

Same  work. — ^To  make  the  silk-worms  descend, 
when  hatched,  there  are  many  persons  who  strike 
the  reverse  of  the  leaves  with  a  small  stick  of 
peach  wood.  When  the  worms  have  descended, 
they  gather  them  together  with  a  small  broom  or 
quill,  put  them  in  an  envelop  of  paper  and  weigh 
them,  then  spread  them  upon  the  hurdles.  After* 
wards,  at  the  different  periods  of  their  existence, 
they  experience  diseases  which  are  frequently 
produced  by  that  dangerous  practice. 

When  the  worms  are  hatched,  a  bed  of  chop- 

f)ed  straw  must  be  placed  on  a  hurdle,  where  are 
ikewise  placed  one  or  two  jujube  fruits,  cooked 
in  the  asties.  Before  the  hatching  of  the  silk- 
worms, the  leaves  covered  with  eggs  must  be 
weighed.  After  the  hatching,  the  newly  hatched 
worms  must  be  spread  on  the  chopped  straw,  dis- 
tribute them  in  an  equal  manner,  and  very  distant 
from  one  another. 

When  the  worms  are  all  hatched,  the  empty 
leaves  must  be  weighed,  and  the  exact  quantity 
of  worms  to  be  rais^  will  be  known. 

If  the  rules  we  have  iust  laid  down  are  faithftil- 
ly  followed,  not  one  sUk^worm  out  of  a  hundred 
will  be  lost. 

We  see  persons  at  the  present  day,  who  depo- 
sit on  a  single  mat,  worms  proceeding  from  one  or 
two  ounces  of  eggs ;  they  are  hea^  up,  and 
pressed  a^inst  one  another.  The  infallible  re- 
sult is,  thai  they  lose  a  great  nurober  of  silk 
worms. 

When  a  person  has  newly  hatched  silk  worms, 
the  proceeds  of  three  ounces  of  eggs,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  spread  them  in  an  equal  manner  upon  a 
large  hurdle.  Above  all,  do  not  raise  too  great  a 
number  of  silk  worms,  for,  if  your  means  only 
permit  you  to  nourish  the  silk  worms  proceeding 
from  three  ounces  of  eggs,  and,  from  cupidity, 
you  attempt  to  raise  the  worms  of  four  oimces  of 
eggs,  you  will  soon  feel  the  want  of  space,  hur- 
dles, laborers,  and  fuel.  In  this  manner  you  will 
lose,  at  the  same  time,  your  silk  worms,  and  the 
expenses  incurred  in  that  unprofitable  attempt 

Nong'tehing'taiouen-chou. — Io  the  work  enti- 
tled SBe-rumg-pi^yongy  we  read : 

''  To  make  silk  worms  hatch,  the  deffreee  of 
heat  and  cold,  proper  for  them,  must  be Icnown, 
and  the  manner  of  hastening  or  retarding  their 
hatching,  in  order  that  not  one  may  hatch  b^bre  or 
tfitr  the  others. 
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<<The  foilowing  method  must  be  pursued  : 

"  When  the  e^gs  have  assumed  an  ash  color, 
the  leaves  covered  with  eggs  must  be  united  two 
by  two,  and  extended  upon  a  clean  frame.  4^- 
terwards  they  must  be  rolled  up  tightly  and  the 
two  ends  tied  with  a  pack-thread,  (of  cotton  or 
bark  oC  the  mulberry  tree,)  and  the  roils  placed 
upriffht  in  a  clean,  cool  room,  where  there  is  no 
smoKe. 

<<  The  evening  of  the  third  day,  the  rolls  must 
be  taken,  unfolded,  and  extended  on  the  hurdles. 
It  is  a  very  happy  circumstance  if  none  of  the 
worms  are  hatched.  But  if  by  chance  there  are 
any  hatched  belbre  the  others,  they  must  be  taken 
and  thrown  out.  Afterwards  the*  leaves  must  be 
taken  three  together,  rolled  in  a  loose  manner,  and 
deposited  in  the  room  newly  warmed  for  the  silk 
worms.  The  time  of  the  rising  of  the  sun  must 
be  attentively  observed,  then  the  leaves  must  be 
unrolled,  and  spread,  one  by  one,  upon  hurdles  in 
the  middle  of  the  yard.  If  there  is  any  dew  the 
hurdles  must  be  placed  in  a  cool  room,  or  under  a 
kind  of  tent.  Some  time  after,  the  leaves  must 
be  transported  to  a  room  prepared  for  the  silk 
worms,  and  they  must  be  spread,  one  by  one, 
upon  hurdles  placed  on  the  ground.  Afler  a  few 
moments  the  silk  worms  will  hatch  all  at  once, 
looking  like  small  black  ants.  There  will  not  be 
one  that  will  hatch  before  or  after  the  others. 
The  hatched  worms  must  then  be  weighed  with 
the  leaves  of  paper,  to  know  the  numt^r  of  silk 
worms  to  be  fed,  and  to  calculate,  in  advance,  the 
quantity  of  leaves  which  will  be  wanted." 

Same  work. — When  the  newly  hatched  worms 
are  made  to  descend,  they  must  be  dealt  carefully 
with,  spread  upon  the  hurdle  in  an  equal  manner, 
and  a  proper  space  lefl  between  them.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  wound  them,  or  to  press  one 
against  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  worms  are  all 
hatched,  the  fresh  and  tender  leaves  must  be  ta- 
ken, and  cut  in  very  fine  shreds,  with  a  very 
•harp  knife ;  then  they  must  be  spread,  with  a 
coarse  sieve,  upon  the  sheets  which  are  to  receive 
the  silk  worms,  and  under  which  a  bed  of  chop- 
ped straw  must  be  previously  spread.  The  cut 
leaves  must  be  spread  in  a  uniform  manner,  in 
very  light  layers.  Afterwards  the  sheets  of  paper 
must  be  taken,  where  the  worms  newly  hatched 
are,  and  they  must  be  applied  to  the  mulberry 
leaves;  the  worms  descend  themselves  on  the 
mulberry  leaves.  Jf  some  worms  are  too  long  a 
time  in  dessending,  or  if  they  ascend  upon  the 
back  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  or  if  they  do  not  de- 
scend, when  the  leaf  is  turned  over,  they  must  be 
thrown  aw&y*  with  the  lea/' to  which  they  remain 
attached.  They  are  diseased  worms,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  raise. 

Same  work. — ^The  success  in  raising  silk  worms 
depends  on  the  precaution  which  is  taken  in  the 
beginning,  and  subsequently,  not  to  expose  them 
to  any  danger.  If  the  silk  worms  do  not  revive 
all  ai  once,  from  their  first  sleep,  or  moulting,  it 
proceeds  from  their  not  having  changed  color,  and 
od  hatching  aU  at  once.  If  they  do  not  change 
color,  and  do  not  hatch  all  at  once,  it  is  because 
the  rules  prescribed  to  preserve  the  eggs,  have  not 
been  strictly  followed. 

Same  work. — In  the  work  entitled  TTuin-kouan- 
tsmi-chouj  we  read : 

<<  The  first  day  of  the  last  moon  the  eggs  must 
be  eoUected  and  watered  with  cow's  urine ;  after- 


wards they  must  be  washed  with  clean  water.  It 
must  be  so  done  that  the  sheets  of  paper  covered 
with  eggs  be  not  torn.  (An  author  advises  to 
strengthen  them  with  threads  of  cotton  or  silk, 
basted  at  distances  according  to  their  length  and 
breadth.") 

FOOD  FOR   THB    SILK  WORMS. 

Kouai-ki-tchi. — The  greater  part  of  the  spring 
silk  worms  have  four  moultings,  all  the  others 
have  but  three.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
of  YotU  express  the  idea  attached  to  the  word 
meirij  sleep  (moulting)  by  the  word  ya/),  youth. 
Thus  they  say  :  the  first,  second  and  third  youth 
of  the  silk  worms. 

The  Book  on  Silk  PFonns.— Three  brilliant  co- 
lors  are  distinguishable  in  the  silk  worm  : 

When  they  are  of  a  shining  white,  feed  them 
moderately: 

When  of  a  dazzling  blue  they  must  be  abun- 
dantly fed ; 

When  their  skin  is  wrinkled,  it  is  a  sign  that 
they  are  hungry ; 

When  they  are  of  bright  yellow,  diminish,  by 
degrees,  their  food. 

Tlisi-min-^faO'Chou. — Whenever  the  silk  itorms 
are  fed,  the  window  blinds  must  be  raised  up,  and 
closed  again  when  they  have  finished  eating. 
The  lisht  excites  an  appetite  in  the  silk  worm^ 
(literally :  as  soon  as  the  silk  worms  see  the  light 
they  eat)  Afler  a  plentiful  meal  they  grow  and 
become  large. 

The  Book  on  Silk  FTorms.— The  next  day,  af- 
ter the  hatching  of  the  silk  worms,  mulberry 
leaves,  or  leaves  of  tche,  dried  in  a  well-aired 
place,  must  be  given  to  them.  When  they  are 
about  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  long,  they  wdl  eat 
five  times  during  the  day  and  night. 

The  ninth  day  they  refuse  food  during  one  day 
and  night.  This  repose  is  called  the  first  moult- 
ing. 

Seven  days  afler,  they  again  moult,  as  the  first 
time.  When  they  have  eaten  some  leaves  and 
attained  the  length  of  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  they 
will  feed  six  times  during  the  day  and  night. 

Seven  days  afler  they  moult  as  before. 

Five  days  afler  they  leave  off  eating.  This  ab- 
stinence lasts  for  two  days,  (the  sixth  and  seventh 
days ;)  it  is  called  ta-mien,  or  the  great  moulting. 
Then  the  silk  worms  eat  but  half  tne  leaf.  They 
will  feed  eight  times  during  the  day  and  night. 

Three  days  thereafter  they  have  a  great  appe- 
tite ;  then  they  will  eat  the  whole  leaf.  They 
will  feed  ten  times  during  the  day  and  night.  Be- 
fore three  days  have  elapsed,  they  begin  to  work 
at  their  cocoons. 

When  the  silk  worms  begin  to  feed,  afler  each 
moulting,  leaves  must  be  spread  lightly  over 
them.  If  the  leaves  are  thrown  in  upon  them, 
sensations  will  be  produced  destructive  to  their 
appetite. 

Observation  by  the  TVanelator. — The  preceding 
extract  relates  to  silk  worms  of  four  moultings,  the 
raising  of  which  lasts  a  lon^r  time  than  that  of 
the  oidinary  silk  worms,  that  is  to  say :  silk  worms 
of  three  moultings. 
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ffo-pi-sae'louu— When  the  silk  worms  lay 
down  and  remain  motionless,  that  repose  is  called 
moulting.  During  the  lime  of  moulting  they  do 
not  eat,  either  the  mulberry  leaves,  or  leaves  of 
the  tree,  tche.  At  the  ebd  of  one  day  and  night, 
they  shed  their  skins. 

There  are  some  silk  worms  which  have  three 
moultings,  and  others  four. 

ffoang'Sing-tseng,  says: — From  the  batching 
of  the  silk  worms  to  their  third  moulting,  cut  leaves 
ouffht  to  be  constantly  given  them.  When  the 
ardent  silk  worms  are  fed,  that  is  to  say,  Autumn 
•ilk  worms,  they  must  be  carefully  watched.  As 
•oon  as  they  have  eaten  their  leaves,  give  them 
more,  for  ihey  will  (all  sick,  if  they  breathe  the 
heat  of  the  silk  room  fasting. 

Nong'Sang'isi-yao, — ^Towards  the  end  of  Au- 
tumn, before  the  mulberry  leaves  turn  yellow,  a 
large  quantity  must  be  gathered.  They  must  be 
dried  and  broken  up  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  be 
reduced  almost  to  powder.  They  must  be  pre- 
served in  a  place  warmed  by  a  fire  that  produces 
no  smoke.  They  will  answer  the  next  year  to 
feed  the  spring  silk  worms,  after  each  of  their 
moultings. 

Millie  icork, — The  eighth  day  of  the  last  month, 
(January,)  small  green  peas,  called  lo-teou,  (doli- 
chos,)  must  be  soaked  in  fresh  water.  They 
roust  be  spread  on  frames,  not  very  thick,  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  Wash  some  clean  rice  in  pure 
water  and  dry  it  also.  These  green  peas  and 
rice  must  be  preserved  in  a  shaded  place.  Flour 
made  from  them,  will  serve  to  feed  the  silk  worms 
afler  their  last  moulting.  It  must  be  spread  equal- 
ly on  the  leaves  given  to  them  for  food. 

Same  Work, — Manner  of  feeding  the  newly- 
hatched  sUk  worms, — The  leaves  of  the  mulberry 
must  be  frequently  cut  in  very  fine  shreds,  and 
lightly  spread  over  them  with  a  sieve.  The  food 
ought  to  be  distributed  without  interruption.  In 
the  space  of  one  hour,  (two  of  our  hours)  four 
meals  must  be  ffiven  them,  which  makes  forty- 
eight  repasts  in  tne  space  of  one  day  and  night. 

&ane  work. — Fooa  must  be  given  to  the  silk 
worms  without  fail  during  the  day  and  night.  If 
their  repasts  are  multiplied,  it  wiU  necessarily  re- 
sult, that  they  will  soon  arrive  at  maturity ;  but  if 
their  meals  are  rare,  and  not  numerous,  they  will 
attain  their  growth  slowly. 

When  the  silk  worms  attftin  maturity  in  twen- 
ty-five days,  one  frame  or  hurdle  will  furnish 
twenty-five  ounces  of  silk.  If  in  twenty-eight 
days,  only  twenty  ounces  can  be  obtained.  If  the 
time  be  one  month,  or  forty  days,  one  hurdle  will 
furnish  but  ten  ounces  of  silk. 

Those  persons  who  feed  silk  worms  ou^ht  to 
endeavor  not  to  sleep.  Laziness  has  serious  in- 
conveniences. 

Every  time  the  silk  worms  are  fed,  all  the  hur- 
dles must  be  visited  with  the  greatest  attention. 
It  is  essential  for  the  leaves  to  1^  distributed  in  an 
equal  manner.  If  the  weather  be  dark  and  rainy, 
if  the  exterior  air  be  cold,  before  feeding  the  silk 
worms,  dry  branches  of  mulberry  trees  must  be 
taken,  or  rather  a  handful  of  rice  straw,  stripped 
of  all  its  leaves,  fire  must  be  put  to  it,  ana  the 
flame  put  around  and  above  the  hurdles  in  order 
to  dissipate  the  cold  and  damp  which  benumbs  the 
silk  worms.    After  that  operation  they  roust  be 


fed.  In  that  roanner  they  do  not  contract  any 
disease.  The  time  of  their  general  moulting  must 
be  observed,  and  then  the  feeding  roust  m  sus- 
pended. Afterwards  nothing  is  given  them  to 
eat,  until  they  are  all  recovered  from  their  torpid 
state.  If  food  is  given  them,  when  they  are  but 
eight  or  nine-tenths  of  them  recovered,  they  will 
not  arrive,  all  together,  at  maturity;  besides, 
great  numbers  of  them  will  be  lost. 

From  the  second  to  the  great  moulting,  (the 
third  moulting,)  when  the  worms  assume  a  glossy 
yellow  color,  and  when  they  are  dispo^  to 
moult,  the  nourishment  must  be  suspended,  and 
they  be  transported  to  other  frames.  Afterwards, 
when  they  are  all  recovered,  they  must  be  slowly 
fed,  that  is  to  say  :  they  must  have  their  repasts 
given  them  at  long  intervals,  and  leaves  must  be 
spread  on  them  in  very  light  layers.  If  the  leaves 
were  distributed  too  abundantly,  thev  would  eat 
without  appetite  and  become  sick.  Now,  as  it  is 
the  food  which  gives  strength  and  life  to  the  srlk 
worms,  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  see 
that  it  be  suitable  and  possesses  all  the  proper 
qualities.  The  silk  worms  like  not  leaves  saturat- 
ed with  rain  or  dew ;  if  they  eat  of  them,  the 
greatest  number  immediately  fall  sick. 

Same  work, — When  the  silk  worms  recover 
from  their  great  moulting,  (their  third  moulting,) 
the  heat  ofthe  rooms  must  be  diminished  when  it 
incommodes  them.  At  that  time  frequent  meals 
must  be  given  them.  If  a  south  wind  blow,  the 
window  olinds  must  be  let  down,  and  the  straw 
mats  of  the  doors  closed.  At  that  moment  they 
muBt  be  transported  to  other  hurdles.  When  the 
silk  worms  are  spread  on  the  hurdles,  the  distance 
of  one  finger  must  pe  left  between  each  one.  Then 
the  small  green  peas,  which  were  reserved  from 
the  month  of  Januaiy,  must  be  taken,  and  soaked 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  until  they  germinate : 
afterwards  they  must  be  dried  in  the  sun,  and  re- 
duced to  powder. 

The  clean  rice,  which  was  also  laid  by  in  the 
month  of  January,  can  be  employed  for  the  same 
use,  after  having  been  boiled  by  steam,  and  re- 
duced to  flour.  At  the  fourth  feeding,  that  flour 
must  be  spread  in  a  uniform  manner,  upon  mul- 
beny  leaves.  It  will  refresh  the  silk  worros,  and 
dissipate  the  internal  heat  they  feel  at  that  period 
of  their  age,  and  which  is  a  mortal  poison  to  them. 
The  silk  they  afterwards  produce,  is  more  abun- 
dant, easier  to  reel,  and,  besides,  it  is  stronger  and 
more  brilliant. 

If  there  be  but  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  leaves, 
the  leaves  which  were  cropped  the  preceding  au- 
tumn must  be  taken,  pounded  again  and  reduced 
to  powder.  The  new  leaves  roust  be  lightly 
moistened,  and  the  powdered  leaves  spread  on  in 
a  uniform  manner.  Thus  a  want  of  leaves  may 
be  supplied.  The  leaves  ofthe  plant  called  oti-kiu^ 
(cicorxwn  intubus?)  can  also  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  that  flour. 

Nong'Sse-pi-yong. — Same  sMect, — Eariy  in 
the  morning,  the  roots  of  the  mulberry  trees  roust 
be  watered,  and  the  leaves  gathered  soon  aAer. 
If  they  are  watered  eady  in  the  morning,  the 
leaves  will  be  very  juicy ;  if  they  are  gathered 
soon  after  having  been  watered,  they  will  not 
wither. 

They  must  he  cut  in  fine  shreds  with  a  well 
sharpened  knife,  and  spread  in  light  layers,  with  ft 
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coarse  sieve.  If  a  very  sharp  knife  be  not  used, 
the  leaves  will  lose  their  juice ;  if  they  be  not  cut 
very  thin,  they  will  cover  and  overload  the  silk 
worms.  If  a  sieve  be  not  made  use  of,  they  will 
not  be  distributed  in  an  equal  manner ;  if  the  cut 
leaves  be  not  distributed  m  an  equal  manner,  the 
silk  worms  will  not  all  eat  an  equal  quantity. 

The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  not  very  abundant ; 
at  the  expiration  of  some  time,  it  dries  up ;  for 
that  reason  the  leaves  immediatelv  aRer  the  wa- 
tering require  to  be  sided  on  the  silk  worms. 

The  first  day,  two  repasts  an  hour  must  be 
given  them,  that  is  to  say,  about  forty-eight  re- 
pasts in  the  space  of  a  day  and  night. 

The  second  day,  thirty  repasts  must  be  given 
them,  in  the  same  interval  of  time,  and  the  leaves 
which  are  distributed  to  them,  must  be  cut  a  little 
smaller. 

The  third  day,  only  twenty  meals  must  be  given 
them  (during  the  day  and  night,)  composed  of 
leaves  thinner  than  the  second  day.  They  must 
be  kept  in  great  obscurity  and  heat.  Generally, 
the  newly  hatched  worms  require  darkness.  When 
they  recover  from  their  sleep,  or  moulting,  a  little 
liffht  ought  to  be  allowed  them ;  at  a  later  period, 
when  they  show  a  smart  appetite,  a  great  deal  of 
light  must  be  given  them. 

iSbme  vxjrk. — jfnother  mdhotL — As  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  cut  very  fine,  they  must  be  spread  in 
light  lavers  with  a  sieve.  Four  repasts  must  be 
given  by  the  hour,  (two  of  our  hours,)  which 
makes  about  forty-eight  repasts  in  the  space  of 
one  dajr  and  one  night.  Some  persons  give  but 
thirty-six  in  the  same  interval  of  time.  This  is 
my  opinion.  The  newlv  hatched  worms  only 
feed  on  the  juice  of  the  leaves.  If  their  repasts 
are  not  multiplied,  they  will  resemble  young  foster 
children  who  are  deprived  of  milk  from  their  in- 
&ncy ;  consequently,  they  never  fail  to  be  weak, 
pitiful  and  sickly. 

Leaves  full  of  juice,  which  have  been  gathered 
the  preceding  night,  from  the  branches  exposed 
to  the  south-east,  must  be  given  them.  These 
leaves  must  be  kept  apart,  in  an  earthen  jar,  and 
cut  up  very  fine  as  soon  as  they  have  been  taken 
out 

Same  toork, — Method  for  diminiahing  the  food 
and  haatening  the  moulting. — When  the  silk 
wonns  are  disposed  to  sleep,  (to  moult,)  their  food 
roust  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
vellow  or  white  which  their  skin  assumes ;  the 
leaves  destined  for  their  food  must  be  cut  in  fine 
shreds,  and  frequently  spread  in  light  layers. 

When  the  silk  worms  are  completely  yellow, 
they  ought  to  be  transported,  in  succession,  to 
other  hurdles,  without  caring  whether  the  sky  be 
dark  or  serene,  if  it  be  in  the  morning  or  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night.  When  they  have  been  trans- 
ported to  other  hurdles,  the  feeding  must  be  sus- 
pended until  they  have  all  recovered  from  their 
moultinj^,  when  they  may  be  fed  again.  This  is 
called  dvmnitMfig  the  food  and  deciding  the  tnoult- 
ing.  These  two  expressions  imply,  that  the 
nourishing  of  the  silk  worms,  which  are  disposed 
to  moult,  must  be  diminished,  (care  must  be  taken 
not  to  cover  or  overioad  them  with  leaves,)  and, 
on  the  other  side,  the  silk  worms  must  be  abun- 
dantly hdf  (wluch  are  not  disposed  to  moult,)  in 
order  that  they  may  quickly  moult.  Not  only 
will  they  all  mouU  together,  out  they  will  be  ex- 
eoDpt  lh>m  diseases  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  | 


leaves,  and  the  internal  heat  which  consequently 
follows. 

Nong'Sang'thons^'kioue. — ^The  silk  worms  may 
be  found  in  ten  different  situations :  They  may 
be  cold  or  hot,  starved  or  satiated,  sufficiently  far 
apart,  or  too  near  tosrether,  asleep  or  awake;  they 
may  eat  slowly  or  with  appetite. 

Same  work. — Injurious  things  to  the  silk  worms. 
— let  The  silk  worms  do  not  hke  to  eat  damp 
leaves  • 

2d.  They  do  not  like  to  eat  warm  leaves ; 

3d.  The  newly  hatched  worms  do  not  like  the 
smell  offish,  fried  in  a  pan ; 

4th.  They  do  not  like  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ofpersons  who  pound  rice  in  mortars ; 

5th.  They  do  not  like  to  hear  strokes  on  sono- 
rous bodies ; 

6th.  A  woman,  who  has  borne  a  child  within  a 
month,  ought  not  to  be  the  matron  of  silk  worms  ; 
that  is  to  say :  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  the 
raising  of  silk  worms; 

7th.  They  dislike  men,  who  smell  of  wine,  to 
give  them  food,  to*  transport  them  from  one  place 
to  another,  or  to  spread  tnem  on  hurdles ; 

8th.  From  the  time  they  are  hatched,  until  ma- 
turity, the  silk  worms  dread  smoke  and  odorous 
exhalations ; 

9th.  They  do  not  like  to  have  skin  or  hair  burnt 
near  them ; 

10th.  They  do  not  like  the  smell  of  fish,  musk, 
or  the  odor  of  certain  herbaceous  animals,  (like 
the  goat,  &c.;) 

11th.  They  do  not  like  to  have  a  window,  ex- 
posed to  the  wind,  to  be  opened  during  the  day  ; 

12th.  They  do  not  like  to  receive  the  rays  of 
the  settinsr  sun ; 

13th.  They  do  not  like,  when  the  temperature 
of  their  habitation  is  warm,  to  have  a  sudden  cold 
or  violent  wind  introduced  there ; 

14th.  When  their  habitation  is  cool,  they  do 
not  like  a  sudden  change  to  excessive  heat ; 

15th.  They  do  not  like  dirty  and  slovenly  per- 
sons to  enter  their  room ; 

16th.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  all  noxious 
effluvia  and  filth  distant  firom  the  apartments  of 
the  silk  worms. 

Same  work. — ^The  third  day  between  ten  and 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  three  hurdles,  or 
frames,  must  be  placed  upon  another  sta^e.  The 
one  above  protects  the  worms  from  the  dust;  that 
below  protects  them  from  dampness  ;  and  the 
middle  one  is  destined  to  receive  the  silk  worms. 
Young  silk  worms  when  incommoded  by  internal 
heat  must  be  changed.  A  small  quantity  of 
worms,  occupying  a  space  as  large  as  a  square  of 
a  chequer-board,  must  be  deposited  on  the  middle 
frame;  they  will  soon  cover  it  entirely.  By  de- 
frrees  the  quantity  of  food  must  be  increased.  In 
the  morning,  if  the  weather  be  clear,  the  window 
situated  to  the  east  can  be  opened,  and  during  the 
day,  those  which  are  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  wind.  By  degrees  they  will  change  color; 
and,  according  to  the  color  they  assume,  their 
food  must  be  increased  or  diminished.  When 
they  are  completely  yellow,  food  must  not  be 
given  them.  They  remain  motionless,  and  that 
18  called  theou-mten,  (or  the  first  moulting.) 
When  they  have  been  removed  after  their  first 
moulting,  six  meals  may  be  given  them,  during 
the  space  of  one  day  and  night.    The  second  day 
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the  quantity  of  leaves  must  be  gradually  in- 
creased. The  windows  can  be  half  opened. 
From  the  first  moment  they  begin  to  turn  yellow, 
they  must  be  kept  very  warm.  When  they  are 
entirely  torpid  thev  require  a  great  deal  of  heat; 
when,  they  are  perfectly  recovered,  they  only  want 
a  moderate  heat. 

When  the  silk  worms  are  removed,  af)er  their 
second  moulting,  and  are  all  recovered,  light  re- 
pasts ought  to  be  given  them  at  first.  Four  re- 
pasts in  one  day  and  night  will  be  enough.  The 
next  day  the  quantity  of  leaves  may  be  aug- 
mented by  degrees.  Some  persons  open  the  win- 
dows. 

From  the  first  moment  they  begin  to  turn  yel- 
low, they  require  a  good  heat;  when  they  are 
once  torpid,  a  moderate  heat  ought  to  be  allowed 
them;  when  they  are  all  recovered  they  require 
a  mild  heat. 

When  the  silk  worms  are  removed  af\er  their 
third  moulting,  and  they  are  all  revived,  three  re- 
pasts must  be  given  them  during  one  day  and 
night.  The  first  repast  ought  to  be  very  light; 
the  second  lighter  than  the  first,  the  third  the  same 
as  the  first.  If  these  three  repasts  be  not  adminis- 
tered with  much  caution,  the  silk  worms  will  feed 
slowly  until  the  period  of  their  maturity.  The 
second  day,  the  quantity  of  leaves  must  be  in- 
creased by  degrees.  The  windows  can  be  thrown 
entirely  open,  and  the  dormer  windows  above  the 
frames  may  be  likewise  opened. 

From  the  first  moment  they  begin  to  turn  yel- 
low, they  require  a  mild  heat;  when  they  are 
completely  torpid  a  lukewarm  heat  is  required; 
when  they  are  all  revived  they  require  coolness. 
After  each  repast  a  basket  of  leaves  must  be  ta- 
ken, and  the  tour  of  the  shelves  made.  If  an 
empty  place  is  perceived  (upon  a  hurdle)  it  must 
be  covered  with  leaves  strewn  with  rice  flour. 
After  the  seventh  or  eighth  feeding,  (from  ten  to 
two  o'clock,)  cut  leaves  must  be  spread  upon  the 
hurdles;  they  must  be  moistened  equally  with 
fresh  water ;  then,  afler  a  lapse  of  some  time, 
sifled  rice  fiour  must  be  spread,  being  careful  to 
distribute  it  in  a  uniform  manner.  For  each  bas- 
ket of  leaves  a  chingj  (a  kind  of  measure,)  of 
fresh  water  and  four  ounces  of  flour  must  be  used. 
If  the  flour  cannot  be  had,  a  basket  of  new  leaves 
only  must  be  used;  it  will  furnish  a  repast  for  the 
silk  worms  of  a  frame. 

[Extract  from  Nong'tching'tsumen-chou,  The 
powder  of  leaves,  which  are  spread  on  fresh 
leaves,  fills  the  body  of  the  silk  worms,  (that  is  to 
say :  is  very  nounshing,)  and  disposes  them  to 
make  a  firm  and  thick  cocoon,  the  silk  ot  which  is 
remarkably  strong.] 

When  the  leaves  are  cut  up,  moisten  them  with 
fresh  water:  then  sifl  the  powdered  leaves,  and 
spread  them  in  a  uniform  manner. 

Afler  the  great  moulting  of  the  silk  worms. 

She  third  moulting,)  from  three  to  five  meals  of 
at  kind  must  be  given  them  at  certain  intervals. 
When  the  silk  worms  approach  their  maturity, 
they  reqtiire  light  and  frequent  repasts  and  mo- 
derate heat 

Same  work, — If  among  the  silk  worms  there 
be  any  that  are  backward,  that  is  to  say,  which 
do  not  appear  disposed  to  moult  at  the  same  time 
with  the  others,  frequent  supplies  of  food  ought  to 
be  ^iven  them,  in  order  to  accelerate  and  cause 
tbeur  moulting,  at  the  same  time  with  the  rest  of 


the  hurdle.  When  the  silk  worms  do  not  moult 
all  at  once,  it  proceeds  from  a  species  of  disease, 
which  dates  from  their  hatching.  This  method 
must  be  followed  to  remedy  it :  If  among  the  silk 
worms  which  are  completely  yellow,  some  change 
their  white  color,  and  begin  to  turn  yellow,  much 
time  is  not  required  to  beeome  completely  so. 
By  the  aid  of  very  frequent  feeding  they  will  soon 
overtake  the  others;  in  fact,  multiplying  the  feed- 
ing hastens  the  period  of  their  moulting. 

But  when  the  greatest  number  are  completely 
yellow,  many  blue  and  white  ones  are  found,  they 
are  far  from  becoming  entirely  yellow,  and  fre- 
quent repasts  given  them  will  be  useless  trouble^ 
it  is  impossible  for  the  latter  to  arrive  at  the  moult- 
ing at  the  same  time  with  the  first. 

The  change  of  color  in  the  silk  womw  is  the 
least  change  that  is  experienced.  When  they 
moult  they  cease  eating,  and  shed  their  skin; 
then  they  experience  a  great  change.  But  the 
greatest  of  these  changes,  is  their  metamorphosis 
fVom  the  chrysalis  into  butterflies,  or  moths. 
When  a  silk  worm  is  completely  yellow,  its 
mouth  is  shut,  it  no  longer  eats  but  sleeps,  or  is 
torpid;  it  then  resembles  a  man  afilicted  with  some 
dreadful  disease;  the  blood  spreads  throughout, 
its  body  experiences  great  modifications.  If  it 
remains  a  day  and  night  without  eating,  its  moult- 
ing produces  a  happy  relief. 

If,  then,  there  be  many  blue  and  white  silk 
worms,  and  their  feeding  be  too  much  hurried, 
their  health  will  be  disordered,  and  a  precocious 
moulting  will  not  produce  relief.  When  those 
which  were  blue  or  white  turn  yellow,  and  are 
disposed  to  moult,  all  the  others  have  accomplish- 
ed their  moulting,  and  are  recovered. 

When  the  silk  worms  begin  to  recover  from 
their  moulting,  they  want  but  little  food;  they 
resemble  a  convalescent  patient,  to  whom  only 
slight  nourishment  is  given  to  repair,  gradually, 
their  strength.  If  while  the  backward  ones 
moult,  the  iiourishroent  of  the  earliest  be  suspend- 
ed, they  will  languish  with  hunger  and  weakness, 
yet  you  are  compelled  to  wait ;  and  besides,  one 
will  be  obliged  to  give  them  food  when  the  back- 
ward ones  are  recovering.  A  great  number  will 
contract  diseases,  and  very  little  silk  will  be  gath- 
ered from  them.  For  that  reason  the  author  of 
Tsan-king^  or  (he  Bwsk  on  Stlk  Worms,  says, 
with  much  reason,  that  "  the  irregular  moulting^ 
of  the  sillrworms  always  causes  a  diminution  of 
silk." 

Same  toorJk.— When  the  silk  worms  are  just 
hatched  their  color  is  black.  Their  food  must  be 
gradually  increased.  Three  days  there?iler  they 
gradually  become  white;  then  they  gain  appetite. 
Leaves,  not  cut  so  small,  must  be  given  them. 
When  they  are  blue,  it  is  the  period  oT  their  great 
appetite.  Leaves  must  then  be  given  ihem  more 
abundantly,  and  not  cut  so  small.  When  they 
again  become  white,  they  feed  slowly;  their  food 
must  be  diminished  a  little.  When  they  are 
turning  yellow  they  have  but  a  delicate  appetite; 
their  food  must  be  again  diminished.  When  they 
are  completely  yellow,  they  entirely  cease  eating ; 
that  is  called  their  moulting.  When  they  are 
recovered,  they  change  from  yellow  to  while, 
from  white  to  Slue,  from  blue  to  a  second  white 
color;  at  last  from  white  to  yellow;  this  is  their 
second  moulting.  At  each  moulting  they  experi- 
ence the  same  changes  of  color.    They  must  be 
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observed  with  care,  io  order  to  diminish  or  to  in- 
crease their  food,  of  which  the  quantity  ought  to 
vary,  according  to  the  different  situations  in  which 
they  are  found. 

The  leaves  which  are  given  them,  ought  to  be 
neither  wet  with  dew,  nor  dried  in  the  wind  or 
sun,  nor  impregnated  with  disagreeable  smells, 
for  as  soon  as  they  have  fed  upon  them,  they  will 
contract  diseases.  If  care  be  taken  to  preserve, 
in  advance,  a  sufficiency  of  leaves  for  three  days, 
there  will  be  nothmg  to  fear  from  long  rains  :  the 
■ilk  worms  will  never  have  Io  eat  damp  leaves, 
and  at  the  same  time,  they  will  not  suffer  from 
hunger.  When  leaves  are  again  gathered,  the 
heat  arising  from  the  accumulation  in  sacks,  must 
be  completely  dissipated  before  giving  them  to 
the  silk  worms.  The  space  of  one  day  and  night 
is,  for  the  silk  worms,  like  unto  a  year  with  its 
four  seasons.  The  morning  and  evening  are  the 
Sprinff  and  Autumn;  the  middle  of  the  day  re- 
sembles the  Summer;  and  the  middle  of  the  night 
Winter.  In  these  four  periods  of  the  day  the 
weather  is  never  the  same.  When  a  good  fire  is 
preserved  in  the  silk-room,  great  attention  ought 
to  be  paid  to  keep  it  at  the  corresponding  tempera- 
tare  for  each  one  of  those  four  periods.  The  de- 
gree of  heat  ouffht  not  to  be  constantly  the  same. 
From  the  time  they  are  hatched,  until  their  second 
sleep,  (moulting,)  the  stlk  worms  require  a  mode- 
rate heat.  The  matron  of  the  silk  worms,  (the 
person  who  takes  care  of  them,  ought  to  wear  a 
single  garment,  (that  is  to  say  not  double.)  She 
must  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  silk-room, 
according  to  the  sensation  of  cold  and  heat  she 
£sels. 

If  she  feels  cold,  she  necessarily  will  judffe  that 
the  silk  worms  are  cold,  and  the  fire  must  tnen  be 
increased;  if  she  feels  warm,  she  will  conclude 
from  it,  that  the  silk  worms  are  too  warm,  and  the 
fire  must  then  be  suitably  diminished. 

When  the  silk  worms  are  all  asleep,  if  the  sky 
be  clear  and  brilliant,  between  ten  and  two  o'clock 
the  windows  must  be  opened,  to  introduce  air 
and  liffht  in  the  apartment.  If  the  wind  be  south- 
erly, me  windows  to  the  north  must  be  opened;  if 
northerly,  the  windows  on  the  south  side  must 
be  opened.  The  air  which  enters  from  a  side  op- 
posite to  the  direction  of  the  wind  cannot  injure 
the  silk  worm9. 

When  the  silk  worms  have  recovered  from 
their  great  moulting,  (the  third  moulting,)  three 
repasts  must  be  given  them,  then  the  paper  that 
covers  the  windows,  must  be  cut  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  to  allow  the  air  and  light  to  penetrate 
into  the  apartment.  The  silk  worms  will  not  be 
disturbed  or  incommoded. 

After  the  great  moulting,  when  the  windows 
have  been  opened,  and  the  paper  cut  from  the 
windows,  if  the  exterior  air  is  too  warm,  an  un- 
glased  earthen  vessel  must  be  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  door,  in  which  the  water  must  be 
often  renewed,  in  order  that  the  air  may  be  re- 
freshed in  its  passage.  If  the  wind  raises,  if  it 
should  rain,  or  if  the  night  becomes  cold,  the  win- 
dows must  be  closed  immediatelv. 

Nong-teking'taifmen-chou. — the  silk  worms 
are  of  a  vrarm  constitution.  It  is  better  to  make 
use  of  a  fire  dnring  the  whole  time  of  the  raising. 

The  following  is  a  method  of  warming  the 
mtrsery: 

A  k!og  stove,  placed  upon  a  hand -barrow,  must 
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be  made  use  of,  so  that  it  may  be  carried  by  two 
men.  When  the  leaves  are  spread  on  the  silk 
worms,  wait  until  they  have  climbed  upon  the 
leaves,  and  then  bring  in  the  stove,  which  must 
be  carefully  lighted  outside  of  the  apartment 
The  fire  should  consist  of  hot  coals;  it  must  be 
covrfed  over  with  a  bed  of  straw  ashes,  to  prcr 
vent  a  red  and  brilliant  flame.  When  the  silk 
worms  have  finished  eating,  the  stove  must  be 
carried  back.  Afterwards,  when  other  food  is 
given  to  the  silk  worms,  the  same  stove  must  be 
brought  in  each  time.  Then  the  silk  worms  will 
escape  the  diseases  which  heat  causes;  but  if  the 
stove  be  introduced  when  the  silk  worms  are  bun- 
^ry,  they  soon  become  warm.  If  the  stove  be  intro* 
duced  soon  after  having  given  them  food,  that  is 
to  say,  when  they  are  under  the  leaves,  not  hav- 
ing had  time  to  ascend  them,  they  will  soon  be 
incommoded  by  the  fermentation  of  their  dung, 
and  they  will,  besides,  be  overloaded  by  the  leaves 
spread  upon  them. 

Same  toork, — When  the  air  of  the  silk-room  is 
warm,  if  it  be  suddenly  made  cold,  the  silk  worms 
will  lose  their  appetite,  and  feed  no  longer.  Then 
a  chafing-dish,  filled  with  clods  of  dry  cow  dung, 
well  ignited,  and  free  from  smoke,  and  by  the  aid 
of  an  iron  fork,  must  be  moved  about  repeatedly 
above  th^  fVames.  That  operation  dissipates  the 
cold,  which  benumbs  the  silk  worms,  and  they 
soon  feed  with  an  appetite. 

ON  THB  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SILK  WORMS 
UPON  THK  FRAMES,  AND  THB  SPACE  TO 
BE  ALLOWED   THEM. 

Hui'Tning-yao-diou. — When  the  silk  worms 
are  moulting,  three  frames  are  constantly  required. 
The  middle  frame  is  destined  to  receive  the  silk 
worms,  the  superior  and  the  inferior  ought  to  re- 
main empty.  The  lower  frame  preserves  the 
worms  from  the  dampness  of  the  ground,  the  up- 
per preserves  them  horn  the  dust  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

JVou-pen-sin-chou* — When  the  silk  worms  are 
about  hatching,  ttiey  require  cool  air.  A  bed  of 
chopped  straw  must  be  spread  on  the  frame; 
wheat  straw  must  not  be  used.  Every  day  they 
must  be  removed  once  upon  other  frames;  if  they 
are  nut  changed,  it  generally  happens  that  white 
spots  come  over  them. 

ON    REMOVING  THE  SILK    WORM. 

In  removing  the  silk  worms  many  persons  must 
be  employed  in  order  to  periorm  it  quickly.  If 
they  are  left  for  a  long  time,  heaped  up  in  the 
baskets,  they  become  heated  and  perspire  abun- 
dantly. In  consequence,  a  great  number  of  them 
fall  sick  and  die.  By  degrees  they  will  diminish 
every  time  they  are  removed;  and  those  which 
later  arrive  at  maturity,  will  only  produce  smaQ 
and  ill-pupplied  cocoons. 

The  dung  of  the  silk  worms  must  be  frequent- 
ly removed.  If  it  be  not  carried  away,  they  be- 
come heated.  The  heat  produces  fermentation, 
and  causes  a  putrid  effluvia.  Afterwards  a  large 
number  of  silk  worms  turn  white  and  die. 

Whenever  the  silk  worms  are  removed  they 
must  be  distributed  upon  the  frames  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  some  space  between  them ; 
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if  they  are  placed  too  near  together,  the  strong- 
eft  will  ie^  at  the  expense  of  the  weakest. 
It  is  necessary  to  make  the  tour  of  the  frames 
often,  and  to  visit  them  with  care.  Moreover,  if 
the  air  does  not  circulate  freely  in  the  apartment, 
and  the  door  be  suddenly  opened,  a  fatal  wind 
may  penetrate,  and  a  great  number,  consequently 
turn  red  and  die.  When  the  silk  worms  are  dis- 
tributed upon  the  frames,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  a 
tender  manner;  they  must  not  be  thrown  down, 
or  they  will  be  wounded  by  striking  against  each 
other.  The  health  of  a  great  number  of  silk 
worms  will  suti'er,  and  afterwards  they  will  become 
what  are  called  lat-lao-ong;  that  is  to  say,  lazy 
old  men.    They  leave  a  red  chrysalis. 

N(mg-'8ang'^ao-4chi, — Two  frames  must  be 
placed  below  the  one  where  the  newly-hatched 
silk  worms  are.  When  the  sun  has  risen  above 
the  horizon,  a  frame  must  be  taken  away  and 
dried  until  the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  must  then 
be  replaced  under  the  frame  where  the  silk  worms 
are.  The  next  day  remove  a  frame  again  from 
beneath,  expose  it  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  then 
replace  it,  as  at  first.  In  that  manner  the  silk 
worms  will  naturally  receive  a  mild  and  temperate 
heat.  That  frame  must  t>e  removed  as  soon  as 
tliey  have  eaten,  after  the  second  moulti^. 

&mu  work. — There  are  some  silk  worms  which 
turn  white  and  die;  it  arises  from  their  having 
been  injured  by  damp  exhalations,  within  a  short 
time  aflter  their  hatching.  When  the  sky  is  clear 
and  serene,  take  three  or  four  frames  and  carry 
them  quickly  into  the  apartment  of  the  silk  worms, 
aAer  having  exposed  them  for  some  time  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Then  as  one  fi^me  is  removed 
and  replaced  by  another,  so  continue  to  change 
them,  until  all  the  frames  of  the  silk  worms  are 
suflSciently  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  country  people,  vulgariy  say  :  "  when  the 
dung  of  the  silk  worms  is  drv  and  scattered,  it  is 
a  sign  that  they  are  in  good  health."  When  the 
dung  appears  in  damp  heaps,  and  of  a  shining 
white,  it  announces  that  the  silk  worms  are  sick; 
the  frames  must  then  be  quickly  changed.  But 
if  at  the  time,  when  it  is  proper  to  change  them, 
a  damp  rain  or  a  cold  wind  comes  an,  it  will  not 
do  to  remove  them;  the  straw  of  rushes,  chopped 
to  the  size  of  a  bean,  must  be  taken,  and  one  or 
two  bushels  distributed  on  each  frame;  it  must  be 
spread  in  an  equal  manner  upon  the  silk  worms. 
Then  a  layer  of  fresh  leaves  must  be  placed  over 
them.  Soon  after  the  silk  worms  ascend  to  eat 
the  mulberry  leaves.  The  bed  of  rush  straw  se- 
parates the  silk  worms  from  the  dung,  and  relieves 
them  from  that  inconvenience.  As  soon  as  the 
skv  has  become  serene,  they  must  be  removed  to 
other  frames;  if  a  person  has  no  rush  straw,  the 
rice  straw  wilt  supply  its  place. 


Sie-non^-jM-yow^.— The  silk  worms  produced 
by  three  ounces  of  egffs,  which  occupy  a  single 
frame  at  the  moment  of  their  hatching,  will  cover 
thirty  frames  at  the  close,  or  last  period  of  their 
lives.  In  genera),  one  tenth  of  an  ounce  of  silk 
worms,  newly  hatched,  will  furnish  a  frame  of 
•ilk  worms,  in  supposing  that  the  fi^me  is  as  usu* 
al,  ten  feet  long,  and  two  wide.  If  the  frames 
are  of  a  smaller  dimension,  they  ought  to  receive 
a  smaller  quantity  of  newly  hatched  worms.  If 
they  are  too  Dumerous  for  tie  «pace  they  occupy, 


they  will  find  tliemselves  close,  and,  consequent- 
ly, serious  accidents  will  result  from  it. 

Those  persons  who  intend  raising  silk  worms, 
to  cover  more  than  thirty  frames,  ought  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  fi*ames  destined  for  the 
young  silk  worms,  (hatching  silk  worms.) 

Those  who  only  raise  a  small  quantity  of  worms, 
can  make  use  of  baskets  with  small  borders. 

Same  work. — The  third  day,  between  ten  and 
twelve  o'ck)ck,  three  frames  must  be  placed  upon 
a  separate  stage.  The  hatching  worms,  which 
have  deposited  a  light  bed  of  dung,  must  be 
changed.  It  must  be  done  with  a  delicate  hand. 
A  quantity  of  silk  worms  which  (at  the  moment 
of  their  hatching,)  occupied  a  space  the  size  of  a 
square  of  a  chequer-board,  ought  to  be  distributed 
upon  the  middle  frame. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  SILK   WORMS  AFTER 
THEIR  FIRST  MOULTING. 

Sse-nong'pi-yong. — Place  four  frames  upon  a 
separate  stage,  and  the  worms  which  have  depo- 
sited a  light  bed  of  dung  must  be  changed. 
W^hen  they  have  eaten  abundantly,  a  quantity  of 
silk  worms,  which,  at  their  hatching,  occupied  a 
space  as  large  a  man  at  draughts,  will  fill  the  two 
middle  frames;  a  quantity  of  silk  worms,  which 
occupy  a  space  no  larger  than  a  small  piece  of 
money,  will  cover  the  third  firame. 

REMOVAL    OF  THE    SILK   WORMS  AFTER 
THEIR  SECOND   MOULTING. 

A  quantity  of  silk  worms,  which  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  hatching  occupy  a  space  no  larger 
than  a  small  piece  of  money,  will  cover  six  fi*ame8. 
When  thev  have  eaten  abundantly,  the  same  silk 
worms  will  cover  twelve  frames. 

REMOVAL  OF   THE  SILK    WORMS    AFTER 
THEIR  THIRD   MOULTING. 

A  quantity  of  silk  worms,  which  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  hatching,  occupy  a  space  as  large 
as  two  pieces  of  money,  will  cover  twenty-five 
frames.  When  they  are  all  torpid,  the  bed  of 
chopped  straw  roust  be  removed;  they  will  then 
fill  thirty  frames. 

To  remove  and  separate  the  silk  wortns,  in  a 
proper  manner,  it  must  be  done  with  promptitude 
and  tenderness.  They  must  be  separated  from 
one  another,  and  an  equal  space  left  between 
them,  for  fear  they  should  wet  themselves,  and 
reciprocally  injure  one  another.  The  silk  worma 
evacuate  freely ;  for  that  reason  they  must,  abso- 
lutely, be  separated.  When  they  have  deposited 
a  large  quantity  of  dung,  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
them  to  other  frames.  If  thev  are  not  separated 
they  will  be  too  much  crowded.  If  the  fhimea 
are  not  changed,  they  will  be  injured  by  the  abun- 
dant humors  which  they  void.  For  that  reason, 
these  two  operations  ought  to  be  performed  with 
great  celerity. 

The  silk  worms  are  weak  and  delicate  beinfls ; 
they  suffer  much  from  being  rudely  handled. 
When  they  are  small,  they  must  be  treated  with 
mat  care  and  a  kind  of  affection ;  but  when  they 
have  become  large,  there  are  few  who  pay  any 
attention  in  removing  them.  They  are  heapeld 
together,  pell  mell,  for  a  long  time,  and  they  are 
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tmnbled  about,  or  let  fall.  This  defect  of  care  and 
precaution  causes  their  diseases,  and  oflen  de- 
stroys them;  therefore,  thev  should  be  touched 
with  a  light  hand,  and  distributed  upon  the  frames 
at  an  equal  distance  from  one  another. 

Sang'tsan-tdU'Chmie, — The  silk  worms  of  four 
moultings  are  of  a  different  species ;  they  are  rais- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  the  Spring  silk  worms, 
f  which  have  but  three  moultings.)  Only  afler  the 
mird,  they  must  be  distributed  upon  fifteen  frames. 
When  they  have  fed  abundantly,  they  roust  be 
spread  upon  twenty  frames ;  and  afler  the  great 
moulting,  (the  fourth  moulting)  they  must  be  dis- 
triboted  upon  thirty  frames. 

JVoiig-fong-(/kmg-/cunt€. — Upon  each  stage 
tkree  frames  are  placed  ;  the  first  is  destined  to  re- 
ceive the  dust  of  the  apartment,  and  that  below, 
to  intercept  the  dampness  of  the  ground.  A  bed 
of  chopped  rice  straw  must  be  spread  upon  the 
middle  rrame,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  the  silk 
worms  which  are  removed.  This  rice  straw  must 
be  broken,  and  softened  in  an  equal  manner,  upon 
the  middle  frame ;  then  a  sheet  of  paper  must  be 
spread  above,  of  which  the  extremities  are  pasted 
to  the  ed^  of  the  frame.  Upon  that  sheet  of  pa- 
per the  silk  wonns  must  be  placed. 

Nbng'iching49ioHen'€hou. — Hoang-stng-tseng 
says:  When  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  silk 
wonns,  rice  straw,  crushed  in  a  mill,  must  be 
spread,  in  advance,  upon  other  frames.  It  ren- 
ders them  healthy  and  active,  and  preserves  them 
from  diseases.  I^me  persons  change  them  bv  the 
aid  of  a  net,  which  they  strew  with  nmlberry 
leaves. 

BVTRANCE    OF    THE    SILK     WORMS    IN    THE 

COCOON   ROOM. 

Nong'dum. — ^The  floor  of  the  cocoon  room  must 
be  boarded  with  planks  of  the  fir  tree,  six  feet 
kmg,  and  three  feet  wide.  A  frame  pierced  with 
kuge  holes,  must  be  constructed  of  the  thin  bam- 
boo from  which  arrows  are  made.  In  these  holes 
some  reeds  must  be  inserted ;  then  long  and  large 
bamboo  branches,  stripped  of  their  leaves  must  be 
crossed  above.  The  cocoon  room  must  be  cover- 
ed with  a  frame  work  of  woven  reeds. 

The  silk  worms  will  then  have  a  place,  where 
they  can  establish  themselves  in  safetv  without 
fear  of  falling.  'When  the  interior  of  the  cocoon 
room  is  well  arranged,  when  it  affords  the  neces- 
sary depth  and  proper  security,  and  the  frame 
presents  no  interval,  the  silk  worm*  must  be  suc- 
oessively  spread  over  it.  At  first,  the  frame  must 
be  a  little  inclined,  until  the  worms  are  emptied 
of  excreroental  matter,  afterwards  they  must  be 
moderately  warmed  with  a  small  brasier,  or  pan 
of  live  coals.  When  they  have  begun  to  enclose 
themselves  in  their  cocoon,  (that  is  to  say,  when 
their  cocoon  will  have  formed  a  light  net  work,) 
the  heat  must  be  increased  by  degrees.  They 
must  not  stop  in  the  middle  of'^their  work ;  if  the 
temperature  be  a  little  too  cold,  they  walk  upon 
their  silk  and  cease  to  spin.  When  it  comes  to 
be  reeled  it  will  frequently  break.  In  general, 
one  will  be  obliged  to  have  the  cocoons  boiled, 
and  silk  stuff  made  of  it,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  reel  it  from  one  end  to  the  other. 


Hui-min-yao-chou, — When  the  silk  worms 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity^,  if  it  happens 
to  rain,  it  will  injure  the  cocoons }  it  will  be  better 
also  to  establish  the  cocoon  rooms  in  the  interior 
of  the  nursery. 

Observation. — The  round  and  oblong  cocoons' 
rooms  must  be  placed  outside. 

A  parcel  of  small  dry  branches  must  be  laid  upon 
the  frames,  and  the  silk  worms  spread  on  them. 
When  that  operation  is  perfbrmea,  they  must  be 
again  covered  over  with  a  bed  of  dry  branches. 
One  stage,  or  story,  can  support  ten  large  frames. 

AThotker  method. — In  place  of  small  dry  branch- 
es, the  stalks  of  plants  may  be  used,  on  which  the 
silk  worms  must  be  spread.  The  frames  roust 
be  suspended,  between  wooden  pillars,  with  cords, 
or  hooked  sticks.  Several  may  be  arranged  one 
above  another.  When  the  frames  are  suspended, 
they  must  be  moderately  warmed  by  means  of 
chafing-dishes  placed  below.  As  soon  as  the 
silk  worms  feel  the  heat,  they  work  industriously ; 
but  if  they  are  affected  by  the  cold  they  will  work 
slowly.  The  frames  must  often  be  visited.  As 
soon  as  they  are  warm  enough,  the  chafing-dishes 
must  be  removed.  If  a  cool  air  circulates  above 
in  the  cocoon  room,  (while  the  lower  part  is 
warm,)  the  silk  will  not  be  spoiled  by  the  damp* 
ness  produced  by  the  silk  worms ;  the  silk  worms 
that  die,  will  immediately  fall,  and  the  cocoons  of 
the  other  worms  will  not  be  injured  by  coming  in 
contact  with  them,  the  dung  will  not  adhere  to 
the  cocoons,  nor  produce  any  blemish.  If  the  silk 
be  impregnated  with  dampness,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  prepare  it  for  the  die ;  if  the  cocoon  be  soiled, 
the  silk  will  easily  break ;  if  the  cocoon  be  defec- 
tive, it  will  be  good  for  nothing. 

The  cocoon  rooms  furnished  with  stalks  of  diy 
plants,  are  as  advantageous  as  those  we  have  just 
described. 

Same  work. — ^There  are  some  countries  where 
the  place  for  cocoons  is  outside,  (in  the  open  airO 
but  if  in  the  evening  the  air  becomes  cold,  no  silk 
worm  can  form  its  cocoon.  When  the  cocoon 
rooms  are  warmed,  the  silk  will  be  fitter  to  receive 
the  die ;  besides  it  acquires  lustre  and  whheness. 

fVott-pen-aifi-chou. — The  pound  on  which  the 
cocoon  rooms  are  established,  ought  to  be  high 
and  level.  It  must  be  well  aired  in  the  interior. 
Small  branches,  or  dry  stalks  of  plants,  must  be 
spread  there  in  an  equal  manner;  aAerwards,  the 
silk  worms  must  be  distributed  there,  leaving  a 
proper  distance  between  them ;  if  they  are  too 
near,  they  will  create  too  much  heat;  if  they  are 
crowded,  they  spin  with  difficulty  ;  and,  moreover, 
their  silk  will  be  difficult  to  reel.  The  cocoon 
rooms  must  not  be  established  in  places  exposed 
to  the  north-east,  nor  where  domestic  animals  are 
raised ;  neither  under  trees,  above  a  hole,  nor 
near  places  covered  with  manure  or  stagnant  wa- 
ters. 

Nong'Sse-pi-yong. — ^Thefblfowingis  the  manner 
of  establishing  the  cocoon  room :  A  dry  and  warm 
place  must  to  chosen,  in  order  that  neither  the 
cold  nor  dampness  can  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  the  cocoon  room.  When  the  worms  approach 
their  maturity,  a  i?re  must  be  lighted  upon  the 
ground  where  the  cocoon  room  is  to  be  locatedy 
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until  it  is  perfectly  dry  ;  afterwards,  the  remains 
of  the  fire  and  the  ashes  must  be  swept  away,  and 
the  cocoon  room  constracted. 

Same  Work. — Six  diseases  of  silk  worms  are 
noted  in  the  cocoon  room : 

1st.  When  the  silk  worms  dirty  the  cocoon 
room; 

2d.  When  the  silk  worms  fedl  in  the  cocoon 
room ; 

3d.  WJien  they  move  about  without  spinning ; 

4th.  When  they  change  in  red  chrysalis ; 

5th.  When  they  turn  wliite  and  die; 

6rh.  When  they  turn  black. 

The  foulness  of  the  cocoon  room  arises  from 
portions  of  leaves  which  the  mature  worms  have 
brought  with  them;  they  ferment  and  produce  a 
fatal  moisture. 

The  five  other  diseases  always  result  from  the 
moisture  of  the  ground,  or  the  cold  of  the  exterior 
air. 


From  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine. 

OBSISRVATIONS  CIV  PROGNOSTICATIONS  OF  THS 
WEATHER  [in  ENGUkND.] 

By  the  Eev.  j^dam  Clarkey  LL.  D.,  F.  A.  S. 

From  my  earliest  childhood  I  was  bred  up  on  a 
little  farm,  which  I  was  taught  to  care  for,  and 
cultivate  ever  since  I  was  able  to  spring  the  rattle, 
use  the  whip,  manage  the  sickle,  or  handle  the 
spade  ;  and  as  I  found  that  much  of  our  success 
depended  on  a  proper  knowledge  and  manage- 
ment of  the  weather,  I  was  led  to  study  it  ever 
since  I  was  eight  years  of  age.  I  bel  ieve  meteorolo- 
gy ia  a.  natural  science^  and  one  of  the  first  that  is 
studied  ;  and  that  every  child  in  the  country 
makes,  untaught,  some  progress  in  it :  at  least  so 
U  was  with  me.  I  had  actually  learned,  by  silent 
observation,  to  form  good  conjectures  concerning 
the  coming  weather,  and,  on  this  head,  to  teach 
wisdom  among  those  who  were  perfect,  especially 
among  such  as  had  not  been  obliged  like  me  to 
watch  earnestly,  that  what  was  so  necessary  to 
the  family  svpport,  should  not  be  spoiled  by  the 
weather  belbre  it  was  housed.  Many  a  time, 
even  in  tender  youth,  have  I  watched  the  heavens 
with  anxiety,  examined  the  difierent  appearances 
of  the  morning  and  evening  sun,  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  the  scintillation  of  the  stars,  the  course  and 
color  of  the  clouds,  the  flight  of  the  crow  and  the 
swallow,  the  gambols  of  the  coh,  the  fluttering  of 
the  ducks,  and  the  loud  screams  of  the  seamew — 
not  forgetting  even  the  hue  and  croaking  of  the 
frog.  From  the  little  knowledge  1  had  derived 
from  close  observation,  I  of^en  ventured  to  direct 
our  agricultural  operations  in  reference  to  the 
coming  days,  and  was  seldom  much  mistaken  in 
my  reckoning.  When  I  thought  I  had  a  pretty 
good  stock  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  this 
way,  I  ventured  to  give  counsel  to  my  neighbors. 
For  my  kindness,  or  perhaps  offlcioosness  on  this 
head,  I  met  one  day  with  a  mortifying  rebufl'.  I 
was  about  ten  ye-ars  of  ase ;  it  was  harvest  time, 
and  ^  what  sort  of  a  day  to-morrow  would  be.' 
was  the  subject  of  conversation.  To  a  very  intel- 
ligent gentleman  who  was  present,  I  stated  in  op- 
position to  his  own  opinion,  '  Mr.  P.  to-morrow 


will  be  a  foul  day.'' — To  which  he  answered 
^Adarn,  how  can  you  tell?'  1  answered,  without 
giving  the  rule  on  which  my  prognostication  was 
Ibunded,  *  O  sir,  I  know  it  will  be  so.'  *  You 
know!  how  should  you  knowl'  *Why,  sir,'  I 
pleasantly  replied,  *  because  1  am  weathertmse.^ 
*  Yes,'  said  he,  *  or  otherwise.^  The  next  day, 
however,  proved  that  my  augury  was  well  drawn. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  a  Table,  purporting 
to  be  the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Herschel,  was  va- 
riously published,  professing  to  form  prognostics  of 
the  weather,  by  the  times  of  the  change,  full  and 
quarters  of  the  moon.  I  have  carefully  conaulted 
this  Table  for  several  years,  and  was  amazed  at 
its  general  accuracy: — for  though  long,  as  you 
have  seen,  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  weather,  I 
never  thought  that  any  rules  could  be  devised 
liable  to  so  few  exceptions.  I  have  made  a  little 
alteration  in  the  arrangements,  illustrated  it  with 
further  observations,  and  have  sent  it  that  yoti 
may  insert  it  in  the  Magazine,  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  confined  generally  to  a  few  almanacs. 

A  TabjjIc  for  foretelling  the  weather  through  all 
the  lunations  of  each  year  for  ever. 

This  Table  and  the  accompanying  remarks,  are 
the  result  of  many  years'  actual  observation  ;  the 
whole  being  constructed  on  a  due  consideration  of 
the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  their  several 
positions  respecting  the  earth ;  and  will,  by  sim- 
ple inspection,  show  the  observer  what  kmd  of 
weather  will  most  probably  follow  the  entrance  of 
the  moon  into  any  of  its  quarters^  and  that  so 
near  the  truth  as  to  be  seldom  or  never  found  io 
fail. 


If  the  New  Moon— the  First  Quarter— the  Full 
Moon — or  the  last  Quarter  happens. 
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Observationa. 
1.  The  nearer  the  time  of  the  moon's  change, 
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fim  quarter,  ftiU  »ad  last  quarter,  are  to  midnight, 
the  fairer  wi!l  the  weather  be  during  the  seven 
davB  following.  . 

2.  The  space  for  this  calculation  occupies  from 
ten  at  night  till  two  next  morning.  , 

8.  The  nearer  to  mid-day,  or  noon,  the  phases 
of  the  moon  happen,  the  nwre  foul  or  wet  weather 
may  be  expected  during  the  next  seven  days. 

4.  The  space  for  this  calculation  occupies  from 
tea  ia  the  forenoon  to  two  in  the  aAemoon.  These 
observations  refer  principally  to  summer,  though 
they  affiwBt  spring  and  autumn  nearly  in  the  same 

ratio.  ^  -  ,, 

6.  The  moon's  change,— first  quarter;— full,— 
aod  last  quarter,  happening  during  six  of  ihe  af- 
ternoon hours,  i.  e.  rrom  four  to  ten,  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  fair  weather ;  but  this  is  mostly  depend- 
ent on  the  wind,  as  it  is  noted  m  the  Table. 

6.  Though  the  weather,  from  a  variety  of  ir- 
legular  causes,  is  more  uncertain  in  the  latter  part 
of  autumn,  the  whole  of  winter,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  spring ;  yet,  in  the  main,  the  above  obser- 
vations will  apply  to  those  periods  also. 

7.  To  profifnosticate  correctly,  especially  in 
those  cases  where  the  wind  is  concerned,  the  ob- 
server should  be  in  sight  of  a  good  vane,  where 
the  (bur  cardinal  points  of  the  heavens  are  correct- 
ly placed.  With  this  precaution  he  will  scarcely 
ever  be  deceived  in  depending  on  the  Table. 

It  is  said  that  the  late  Dr.  Darwin,  having 
made  an  appointment  to  take  a  country  jaunt  with 
tome  friends  on  theensuing  day;  but  perceiving  that 
the  weather  would  be  unifavorable,  sent  as  an  ex- 
ease  for  not  keeping  his  promise,  a  poetical  epis- 
tle containing  an  enumeration  of  most  of  ^  stgns 
of  approaching  iU  weatfter,-^l  have  enlarged  these 
by  adding  several  new  ones,  and  remodelling 
others ;  and  subjoin  it  as  very  usefbl,  and  a  thing 
easy  to  be  remembered. 

Signs  of  approaching  foul  weather. 

The  hoUow  winds  begin  to  blow ; 

The  dcmds  look  blacky  the  glass  is  low; 

The  soot  falls  down^  the  spaniels  sleep  ; 

And  spiders  from  their  coowebs  peep. 

Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed  ; 

The  moon  in  haloes  hid  her  head. 

The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh, 

For  see,  a  rainbow  spans  the  sky. 

The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smeUy 

Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpemelL 

Hark !  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack. 

Old  Bbttt's  joints  are  on  the  rack : 

Her  corns  with  shooting  pains  torment  her, 

And  to  her  bed  untimely  sent  her. 

Loud  euack  the  dudes,  the  sea-fowl  cry, 

The  dtstant  hiUs  are  looking  nigh. 

How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine ! 

The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine. 

Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings. 

The  cricket,  too,  how  sharp  he  sings  ! 

Puss  on  the  hearth,  with  velvet  paws, 

Sits  wiping  o'er  her  whiskered  jaws. 

The  9moke  from  chimneys  right  ascends  ; 

Then  spreading,  back  to  earVi  it  bends. 

The  wmd  unsteady  veers  around, 

Or  seuling  in  the  south  is  found. 

Through  the  clear  stream  the^is^es  rise, 

And  nMibkf  catch  the  incautious  jites. 

The  glow  worms,  numerous,  clear  and  bright, 


JUumed  the  dewy  hill  last  night. 

At  duek  the  squalid  toad  was  seen, 

Like  quadruped,  stalk  o'er  the  green. 

The  whirling  wind  the  dust  otieys, 

And  in  the  rapid  eddy  plays. 

The^g  has  changed  his  yellow  vest, 

And  in  a  russet  coat  is  dressed. 

The  sky  is  green,  the  air  is  sull ; 

The  mellow  blackbird's  voice  is  shrill. 

The  dog,  so  altered  is  his  taste, 

Quits  mutton  bones,  on  grass  to  feast. 

Behold  the  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight. 

They  imitate  the  gliding  kite. 

And  seem  precipiiate  to  fall. 

As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  ball. 

The  tender  colts  on  back  do  lie. 

Nor  heed  the  traveller  passing  by. 

In  fiery  red  the  sttn'doth  rise. 

Then  wades  through  clouds  to  mount  the  skies. 

'Twill  surely  rain,  we  see't  with  sorrow, 

No  working  in  the  fields  to-nwrrow. 

Hoping  that  this  paper  will  be  of  some  use  to 
your  country  readers,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Adam  Clarkb. 

REMARKS  ON  DR.  CLARK e's  WEATHER  TABLE.  ' 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners*  BegiBter. 


I  now  comply  with  your  request,  in  sending:  you 
for  publication,  a  copy  of  the  Weather  Table 
which  was  published  in  the  New  England  t^arm- 
er,  in  December,  1830,  with  the  remarks,  &c.  an- 
nexed.   The  table  will  speak  for  itself;  but  as  you 
wished  my  observations  relative  to  its  correctness, 
and  as  1  have  had  the  table  since  1830,  and  no- 
ticed particulariy  how  far  it  was  correct,  I  now 
give  you  a  few  of  them.    Judging  from  the  ob- 
servations of  seven  years,  I  can  truly  say  no  certain 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  rules  in  general ;  but 
still  the  table  will  be  found  more  oden  correct  than 
otherwise  in  its  prognostics  of  wet  weather.  ,1  am 
now  writing  Monday  evening,  the  4th  of  June, 
and  it  is  raining  and  blowing  most  severely.    It 
I  rained  on  Saturday,  and  has  ^en  cloudy  and  moist 
ever  since,  and  now  we  have  a  severe  storm, 
which  promises  to  last  some  hours.     Well,  by  the 
Almanac,  the  first  quarter  of  the  moon  was  on  the 
31st  May,  Thursday,  2^  minutes  past  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

The  Weather  Table  says,  that  the  weather  7 
days  from  Thursday  morning,  25  minutes  past  2 
o'clock,  would  be  on  the  average  cold,  with  fre- 
quent showers.  It  is  cool,  and  we  have  had  rain 
before  the  present  violent  storm,  and  the  weather 
thus  far  has  neariy  corresponded  with  the  prog- 
nostic. It  has  corresponded  as  to  cool  rainy 
weather,  and  it  will  rarely  be  found  to  answer  to 
the  prognostics  in  the  table  more  correctly. 

My  observations  have  convinced  me,  that  in  the 
summer  season  there  is  much  more  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  the  table  than  at  any  other  season.  If 
any  change,  quartering,  &c.  of  the  moon  takes 
place  near  12  o'clock  in  the  day,  I  have  never 
known  it  to  fail  to  rain  copiously  some  time  in  the 
course  of  the  next  7  days,  and  most  frequently 
the  season  is  a  wet  one  during  those  days.  If, 
however,  it  rains  copiously  a  day  or  two  before 
such  change,  occasional  showers  only  occur  durinc; 
the  period.  The  change  of  the  moon  on  the  23d 
day  of  May  last,  between  11  and  12  o'clock  in  the 
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day,  was  preceded  by  much  rain,  and  during  the 
7  aays  Ibllowing  we  had  but  liitle  rain,  although 
the  weather  was  moist,  with  occasional  showers  ; 
and  the  weather  is  now  more  like  what  the  change 
of  the  moon  on  the  23d  of  May  prognosticated. 
I  have  thus  far  found  the  table  much  more  correct 
in  respect  to  rainy  than  as  to  clear  weather.  I 
remember  that  during,  1  think,  the  winter  of  1837, 
the  changes,  &c.  of  the  moon  for  a  month,  indi- 
cated wet  weather  according  to  the  table.  We 
had  much  rain  and  no  clear  weather  for  three 
weeks,  but  the  fourth  week  was  clear,  although 
rain  was  indicated.  It  will  not  require  ver>'  long 
observations  for  any  person  to  be  convinced,  that 
the  changes,  &c.  of  the  moon  between  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  noon,  are  much  more  frequent- 
ly followed  by  rain  than  the  evening  changes.  I 
think  it  will  also  be  found,  that  in  the  fail  and  win- 
ter the  north-east  winds  accompany  the  rains  in 
this  state,  instead  of  the  south-west  winds  spoken 
of  in  the  table.  Being  a  farmer  on  a  small  scale, 
I  have  found  from  sad  experience,  that  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years  we  have  had  a  spell  of  very  wet 
weather  between  the  31st  of  May  and  the  10th  of 
June,  and  four  days  of  such  weather  have  already 
passed  this  month.  The  May  wheat  will  proba- 
bly be  much  injured,, if  not  destroyed  by  the  rust, 
in  consequence  of  this  weather.  If,  however,  the 
season  was  not  so  backward,  the  May  wheat 
would  be  past  danger ;  for  some  few  years  since, 
some  crops  of  that  wfieat  were  cut  in  this  neigh- 
borhood on  the  26th  May.  Much  of  it  is  now  in 
bloom. 

In  closing  my  remarks,  I  have  this  to  say  about 
the  weather  table.  In  the  summer  season,  it  wiil 
often  assist  the  farmer  who  will  attentively  observe 
the  winds  and  the  clouds,  in  judging  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  rainy  weather  while  about  to  cure  his 
hay  and  his  fodder,  &c.  A.  B.  S. 

June  4th,  1838. 


For  tiie  Fanners*  RegUter. 
EASTERN  SHORE   RAILROAD. 

Sir — As  much  with  a  view  to  the  spirit,  as  the 
letter  of  •*•*  ••♦•,  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  and  as  to  a  general  discussion  of  the 
■ubject,  I  address  you.  The  Eastern  Shore  rail- 
road is  to  cost,  for  118  miles,  but  $8541  per  mile, 
and,  with  all  the  insinuations  to  the  contrary, 
will  not,  agreeably  to  the  description  given  of  the 
ground,  cost  more  than  810,000  per  mile;  at  the 
same  time  it  will  enjov  a  prospect  of  its  reasona- 
ble share  of  the  50,(X)0  travellers  passing  annually 
fVom  north  to  south.  Fifly  thousand,  did  I  say  1 
rather  500,000 ;  for,  before  ten  years  shall  have 
elapsed,  a  number  nearer  to  500,000,  than  to  50,000, 
will  pass  it.  In  short,  there  will  be  among  those 
who  "  travel  by  land  or  by  water,"  sufficient  to 
pay  both  road  and  steamers,  and  to  repress  feel- 
ings like  those  which  have  prompted  this  tilt 
against  the  former ;  for  that  there  will  be  ample 
room  for  both,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

But  how  aoes  the  Eastern  Shcne  writer  sus- 
tain himselfl  He  thinks  Engineer  Kearney's 
notion  of  Tangier  quite  out  of  the  question ;  for- 
gets that,  as  in  the  case  of  Philadelphia,  it  may 
possibly  furnish  an  *^  excellent  winter  harbor"  for 
Baltimore,  end  the  probability  which  exists  of  the 


ships  availing  themselves  of  that  harbor,  ii 

of  waiting  in  Hampton  Roads  *'  for  a  thaw."    I 

think  that,  were  I  a  Baltimorean,  I  should  hail  the 

project  with  pleasure ;  inasmuch  as  with  

miles  back  carriage  lirom  Elkton,  it  would  give 
my  fellow  citizens  the  same  chance  of  having 
their  merchandise  in  winter,  as  Philadelphia. 
That  ciiy,  it  seems,  projects  "  a  railroad  from  t^e 
capes,  to  strike  the  railroad  at  Wilmington,  (note 
A;)  and,  when  this  shall  be  accomplished,  foreign 
goods  can  be  transported  to  those  sities  (P.  and 
W.)  and  cargoes  carried  by  the  return  cars.  By 
these  means  Jack  Tar  may  be  kept  amatanily 
at  sea,  free  from  the  temptations  and  cnrruptions  of 
the  city,  and  perhaps  Philadelphia  may  regain  her 
commercial  ascendency  in  the  country."  I  cannot 
see  why  these  arguments,  will  not  as  fully  and  as 
forcibly  apply  to  Baltimore,  as  to  Philadelphia; 
and,  according  to  •*•*  ****'8  own  showing,  infi- 
nitely more  so  ;  for,  without  the  Eastern  Shore 
road,  the  trade  of  north  Maryland,  during  the  sea- 
son of  interruption,  in  a  great  degree,  will  pass  to 
Pennsylvania.  Besides,  trade  at  all  times  will 
seek  that  place  where  supplies  arrive  without  in- 
terruption. 

Of  the  facilities  of  Tangier  as  a  harbor,  I  anL 
ignorant;  but  I  had  thought  some  of  the  British 
men  of  war  had  made  good  use  of  it  during  the 
last  war,  and  as  to  the  sneers  of  **•*  •*••  rela- 
tive to  "  the  musquitoes  and  the  marshes,"  and 
"the  gloomy  Siberian  forests,"  they  still  more 
strongly  enforce  on  my  mind  the  value  of  the  im- 
provement. It  is  to  lorm  a  link  in  the  great  chain 
of  coast  railroad;  Cof  another  from  Wilmington  to 
Charleston  they  begin  to  speak.)  It  is  to  pas* 
through  a  country  requiring  it,  and  thus  the  ser- 
vices the  road  may  render  are  incalculable. 

In  page  744,  of  your  5th  volume,  and  page  2 
of  the  6th,  I  see  what  is  doing  for  Jersey,  by 
means  of  marl,  and  what  may  be  done  for  MarvT- 
land  and  Delaware,  by  meaiy  of  lime;  and  as  the 
upper  Delawares  are  now  boring  for  finding  marl 
daily,  I  do  not  know  whether  a  similar  result 
may  not  be  witnessed  on  lower  Delaware,  Acco- 
mac,  and  Northampton.  I  would  observe,  I 
am  ignorant  of  localities,  and  without  good  maps; 
but,  1  do  not  fear  being  found  in  any  grievous 
error,  as  my  general  ground  is  so  solid. 

As  to  all  the  routes  from  the  south,  and  mce  ver- 
so,  there  will  be  room  enough,  and  travel  enough, 
for  the  whole  of  them;  but,  as  to  "  the  most  eligi- 
ble  one"  being  by  "  Richmond,  Washington, 
and  Baltimore,"  •*••  ••*•  is  mistaken,  unless 
he  confines  himself  to  those  who  wish  to  loiter 
and  spend  money  in  taverns,  or  seek  office  at 
Washington.  He  allows  that  three  hours  would 
be  saved  from  Portsmouth  to  Philadelphia,  (note 
B).  It  is  85  miles  by  water  to  Tangier,  and  may 
be  run  in  6  or  7  hours.  Doubtless,  ere  the  road  is 
completed,  cars  will  travel  with  periect  safety,  at 
the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour,  ana  this  brings  you 
to  Wilmington  in  12  or  13 — so  that  I  greauy  sus- 
pect more  than  three  hours  will  be  saved  in  time; 
and  I  know  that  thrice,  or  more  than  thrice  that 
number  will  be  saved  in  dollars — and  especially 
to  families.  Of  personal  conveniences  I  am  silent. 

As  to  *'  no  art"  being  able  to  improve  '*  the 
Siberian  forest  of  Delaware"  it  weighs  as  much 
with  me  as  the  ultimate  and  prophetic  clause  of 
the  communication.   Of  the  correctness  of  both,  f 
am  in  great  doubt.  Of  the  powers  of  the  writer  in 
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propliecy,  a  full  proof  is  now  (thank  Heaven  !)  to 
be  had  aa  to  Atlantic  steamer  navigation;  and,  per- 
haps, ere  these  lines  can  appear  in  print,  the  re- 
turn of  the  Sirius  and  Great  Western  will  give 
the  covp'di'grace  to  all  this  sort  of  vaticination. 
The  pious,  the  philanthrophic,  the  philosophic, 
the  political,  the  mercantile  and  the  mechanical 
classes  will  all  join,  and  join  most  heartily,  in 
prayer  for  their  success. 

However,  I  would  add,  that  an  experience  of 
more  than  half  a  century  has  thoroughly  and 
conscientiously  answered  me,  that  in  an  active  and 
enterprising  community,  (and  some  acquaintance 
with  such  a  society  as  that  of  the  United  States 
has  more  impressivelv  implanted  it  on  my  mind,) 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that,  like  the 
firidgewater  canal  and  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester railroad,  every  road  projected  in  Virginia, 
will  not  only  directly  pay  the  proprietors  a  large 
interest,  but  indirectly^  to  the  mass  of  society,  a 
most  enormous  profit.  <<  The  value  of  every 
ffuriD,  consequently  the  wealth,  and  perhaps  the 
ttrength  of  a  country,  greatly  depend  on  an  easy 
and  uninterrupted  communication  by  good  roads." 
(Reea*  Oy,)  Of  course  there  is  no  individual  in  Vir- 
ginia, who  is  not  concerned  in  opening  roads  either 
in  his  own  or  any  other  sections;  and  whether 
the  road  be  from  Abingdon  to  Winchester,  or 
to  Lynchbur|[,  from  the  Roanoke  to  the  Ohio,  or  the 
Kanawha  to  the  James  or  the  Appomatox,  from 
Raleigh,  from  Wilmington,  or  from  Fayetteville — 
every  one  of  them  willtend  to  augment  her  trade, 
(bster  her  agriculture,  and  increase  the  general  in- 
come of  the  state— of  course,  the  real  value  of  her 
landed  property — and  perhaps  be  the  means,  in 
1850,  of  rescuing  her  from  the  condition,  as  to  repre- 
sentation in  Gonffress,  in  which  the  census  of  1840 
mu$t  leave  her.  Nor  has  any  section  of  the  country 
any  thing  whatever  to  fear  Irom  roads  coming  from 
north  or  south.  The  wheels  of  commerce  should 
revolve  with  rapidity.  Unlike  that  of  fortune, 
they  confer  benefit  at  every  turn.  This  we  are 
all  tauffht  by  the  experience  of  the  last  century. 
Louis  AlV.  and  George  II.  set  a  glorious  ex- 
ample in  France  and  Great  Britain.  They  were 
great  road-makers 

In  a  country  like  that  of  the  United  States, 
there  is  not,  nor  will  there  ever  be,  one  highway 
"  of  preference,"  that  will  "  beggar"  the  other: 
a  sentiment,  I  regret  to  see  promulgated,  and 
especially  from  such  a  state  as  Maryland;  es- 
pecially as  there  will  be  one  and  one  great  use  for 
the  Eastern  Shore  railroad.  It  will  form  a  link 
JQ  a  great  chain.  It  is  necet^ary  for  the  con- 
▼ejrance  of  the  mail  directly  Crom  New  York,  &c.  to 
the  south  and  south-west.  As  soon  as  it  is  com- 
pleted, letters  will  rapidly  proceed  thither,  passing' 
through  Raleigh,  Columbia,  and  Augusta,  as  well 
as  at  Wilmington  and  Charleston.  £xprees 
mails  will  be  put  down;  and  as  soon  as  others, 
equally  interested,  choose  to  act,  no  more  horses 
will  bo  killed  in  carrying  presidential  messages  at 
extra  sessions.  Here  will  be  a  difiiculty,  and  in- 
deed a  difiiculty.  However,  it  will  be  removed 
when  responsible  enffineers  shall  attend  to  their 
own  busmess,  and  do  not  permit  their  journey- 
men, and  perhaps  journeymen  looking  forward  to 
an  interest  in  the  contract  to  be  made  on  the 
^uod  they  pointed  out,  to  run  roads  through 
morasses;  and  at  an  expense  per  mt/e,  equal  al- 
togetbef  to  the  fee  simple  value  of   the  farms 


through  which  they  pass;  roads  which,  if  laid 
out  in  a  circuitous  way,  would  not  only,  IsL 
have  been  belter  sited ;  2d.  would  have  in- 
creased the  value  of  land  that  required  if;  3. 
would  have  not  only  furnished  a  market  for  wood, 
but  wood  for  a  market,*  where  in  winter  it  is  sold 
for  from  $4  50  to  $7  00  per  cord  ;  4.  would, 
perhaps,  have  partially  rendered  the  road  useful 
and  usable  to  two,  instead  of  one  section  of  coun- 
try ;  for,  as  you  observe,  "to  adopt  the  route 
which  will  command  the  most  transportation,  and 
yield  the  most  profitable  dividends,  is  a  considera- 
tion of  still  more  importance  than  choosing  the 
best  (shortest)  and  most  practicable  route  for  a 
railway ;"  $.  wouM  not  have  cost  a  dollar  more 
— perhaps  not  as  much.  Dr.  Howard  pointed 
out  one  of  156  miles  for  the  Charieston  and  Ham- 
burg railroad.  The  company,  under  would-be- 
wiser  advice,  ran  a  straight  line  of  136.  It  spent 
double  the  money  that  was  necessar}',  and  haa 
now  to  pay  lor  embankment,  as  much  or  more 
than  the  whole  of  his  route  would  have  original- 
ly cost. 

As  to  any  partiality  you  are  charged  to  have 
shown  to  the  Petersburg  road,  you  may  refer 
for  your  exculpation  to  "Smeaton,"  at  paee  622 
of  Vol.  II,  of  the  Register,  where  the  conduct  of 
the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  delegations  in  the 
house  of  delegates  was  discussed,  and  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  road  con- 
demned. Have  not  both  succeeded,  admirably  suc- 
ceededl  The  animadversion  on  their  ^^powerful 
scrutiny — their  searching  sagacUy^^ — was  intend- 
ed to  be  severe.  But,  I  fear,  *'my  lords  of  Noriblk" 
do  not  superabound  with  that  liberality  of  cour- 
teousness  they  expect  to  receive,  and  indeed  do 
receive  from  others.  G.  L.  C. 

NOTES. 

Note  A. — By  what  route?  Why  cannot  the  East- 
ern Shore  railroad  be  so  ran  as  to  serve  Philadelphia 
and  Tangier  ?  The  maps  do  not  show  on  which  side 
the  Breakwater  is  constructiDg,  and  I  forget  the  po- 
sition. 

Note  B. — ^The  fact  is,  that  Richmond,  Washington, 
and  Baltimore  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible  on  ac- 
count of  their  expense.  Philadelphia  is  not  a  cheap, 
but  it  is  a  comfortable  place.  There  are  two  cheap 
villages  in  its  vicinity.  The  great  object  is  to  reach 
Piiiladelphia,  Sec.,  &c.  There  they  can  see  the  worid, 
and  thence  they  take  their  departure;  **  to  various 
ways  they  run,  &c."  The  same  reasons  take  so  ma- 
ny passengers  direct  from  Charieston  to  New  York. 
But  a  railroad  into  the  mountains  of  Virginia  would 
produce  the  same  effect.  Well  would  it  be,  if  that 
and  more  were  attempted.  New  York  borrowed 
$7,000,000  for  her  canal.  In  20  years  her  productive 
public  proper^  was  increased  from  $2,193,617  to 
$22,167,142.  The  I'evenue  from  $419,907  to  $1,413,- 
846.  On  public  buildings  $500,000  were  expended. 
The  school  and  literature  funds  were  doublea.  The 
state  tax  discontinued;  the  people  relieved  from  taxa- 
tion. How  terrible  then  are  the  effects  of  the  nation- 
al debt  ? 


BUBTERRANBAN  TRAVELLING. 

The  line  of  railway  between  Lyons  and  St. 
£tienne,  the  largest  manufacturing  town  and  the 
richest  coal  district  in  France,  is  only  34  miles  in 
lenffth ;  yet,  such  is  the  unevenness  of  the  country, 
and  80  great  has  been  the  anxiety  of  the  engineera 
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to  preserve  as  complete  a  level  as  possible,  that 
there  are  actually  no  less  than  twenty  tunnels  be- 
tween the  two  termini.  One  of  theae  is  a  mile  in 
length,  while  another,  which  is  hall'  a  mile  long, 
is  carried  under  the  bed  of  a  river  which  crosses 
the  line. — Mechanics^  Magazine, 


GEOLOGICAL     ORIGIN     AND     FORMATION    OF 

SOIL. 

Extract  from  Dr.    C,   T.  Jackson's  Geological 
Sii/rvey  of  part  of  Maine, 

Every  attentive  person  must  have  observed, 
that  solid  rocks,  exposed  to  the  combined  action  of 
air,  water,  and  different  de<irees  of  temperature, 
undergo  decomposition  and  disintegration,  so  that 
they  crumble  into  powder,  and  that  some  rocks 
decay  more  rapidly  than  others,  owing  to  their 
structure,  or  mineralogical  composition.  If  a  rock 
is  porous,  or  stratified  in  its  structure,  water  infil- 
trates into  it,  and  on  freezing,  expands  with  such 
power  as  to  tear  the  surface  of  the  rock  to  pieces, 
«o  that  it  readily  crumbles.  When  fire  runs 
through  the  forests,  it  heats  the  surface  of  the 
irocks,  and  by  the  irregular  expansion  produced, 
they  are  shivered  into  fragments. 

The  action  of  running  water  and  friction  of 
stones,  also  serve  to  grind  the  rocks  into  powder, 
by  attrition  of  their  surfaces,  and  the  detritus  is 
borne  along  by  the  streams,  and  deposited  in  low 
lands,  or  along  their  borders. 

When  a  rock  contains  iron  pyrites,  orsulphuret 
of  iron,  that  mineral,  by  the  action  of  air  and  wa- 
ter, decomposes,  and  forms  copperas,  or  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  of  that  substance 
acts  powerfully  on  some  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
rock,  and  causes  its  rapid  decomposition.  Any 
person,  who  has  been  on  Iron  Mine  Hill,  in  Gar- 
diner, will  fully  understand  how  rapid  is  this  ope- 
ration, and  may  there  see  its  results.  The  oxidiz- 
ing poi^r  of  the  atmosphere,  also,  acts  power- 
fully upon  the  surface  of  those  rocks,  which  have 
for  one  of  their  components,  the  prot-oxides  of  the 
metals,  iron  and  manganese,  and  as  those  oxides 
take  up  another  portion  of  oxygen,  they  increase 
in  bulk,  become  brown  or  black,  and  the  stone  falls 
into  fragments. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  causes  now  in  action, 
which  modify  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  and  it 
appears  that  their  efi'ects  are  far  more  important, 
than  we  might  at  first  imagine.  Whoever  looks 
upon  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  Gan- 
ges, Po,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Rhone,  or  reads  the 
calculations  respecting  the  enormous  quantity  of 
matter  brought  down  from  the  mountains  by  those 
rivers,  will  at  once  appreciate  the  modifying  influ- 
ence of  those  causes  which  are  continually  wear- 
ing down  the  solid  matter  that  forms  the  mass  of 
our  mountains. 

Geology  teaches  us,  that  such  causes  were  for- 
merly in  more  powerful  operation,  and  that  the  an- 
cient world  was,  from  its  infancy,  subject  to  vio- 
lent catastrophes  accompanied  by  powerful  in- 
roads of  the  sea;  oceanic  currents  and  tumultuous 
waves  having  for  many  successive  periods  rushed 
over  the  land,  and  beaten  the  loftiest  crags  of  the 
highest  mountains.  We  should  then  naturally 
expect,  that  the  earth  would  present  ample  testi- 
mony of  the  action  of  these  powerful  causes  of 


disintegration  of  the  rocks,  and  we  do  observe 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  loose  materials  upon 
the  surface,  bears  proofs  of  aqueous  action  and 
mechanical  abrasion.  By  those  ancient  convul- 
sions, the  detritus  of  the  solid  rocks  was  prepared^ 
and  forming  the  various  soils,  which  we  observe, 
the  earth  was  rendered  capable  of  yielding  its  rich 
stores  of  vegetation,  on  which  a  large  proportion 
of  the  animated  creatures  depend  for  their  food. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  everlasting  hills,  the 
Creator  began  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  habita- 
tion of  his  noblest  creature,  man,  and  converted  a 
portion  of  the  solid  rocks  into  soils,  which  were 
given  as  the  field  of  human  lal>or,  and  to  the  pro- 
genitor of  our  race  it  was  commanded  that  he 
should  till  the  soil. 

If  we  take  up  a  handful  of  earth,  and  examine 
it  attentively,  we  shall  readily  discover  such  mine- 
ral ingredients,  as  denote  the  rocks  from  which  it 
originated.  Thus  we  discover  in  a  soil  numerous 
spangles  of  mica,  grains  of  quartz,  and  white  or 
brown  earthy  looking  particles,  which  are  felspar ; 
besides  which,  we  remark  a  considerable  portion 
of  fine  brown  powder,  which  being  exaHnioed 
with  a  microscope  is  fo  jnd  to  be  composed  of  tho 
same  minerals,  more  finely  pulveriseo,  and  mixed 
with  the  brown  oxide  of  iron.  It  will  be  at  once 
understood,  that  such  a  soil  arises  from  the  disin- 
tegration and  decomposition  of  granite  rocks,  and 
that  the  oxide  of  iron  was  derived  from  the  py- 
rites, or  the  prot-oxide  of  iron,  contained  in  that 
rock. 

A  soil  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  gneiss, 
possesses  similar  characters,  only  the  mica  is  mora 
abundam. 

Soils  from  mica  slate  are  made  up  of  a  large 
proportion  of  mica,  mixed  with  grains  of  quartz. 

Sienite,  and  hornblende  rock  produce  a  dark 
brown  soil,  in  which  there  is  but  little  quartz,  and 
a  great  deal  of  felspar,  and  decomposed  horn- 
blende. 

Greenstone  trap-rocks  form,  by  their  decompo- 
sition, a  brown  soil,  which  contains  pieces  of  the 
uodecomposed' rock,  but  the  component  minerals 
in  the  soil  itself,  are  rarely  so  distinct  as  to  be  dis- 
coverable. This  soil  is  a  warm  kind  of  loam,  soft 
and  spongy,  easily  compressed  into  smaller  di- 
mensions by  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  but  not  ad- 
hesive like  clay.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  potatoes,  and  is  a  luxuriant  soil  for  most 
of  our  ordinary  produce. 

Slate- rocks  form  a  soil  of  ft  blue  color,  in  which 
numerous  undecom posed  fragments  of  the  rock 
may  be  discovered.  When  transported  by  water, 
it  is  deposited  in  the  state  of  tough  blue  clay. 

Limestone  forms  various  colored  soils,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  impurities  it  contains.  They 
are  generally  of  a  light  yellowish  brown  color, 
from  admixture  of  a  certain  proportion  of  oxide  of 
iron.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  soils 
derived  from  the  argillo-ferruginous  limestone. 

Calcareous  soils,  if  they  are  rich  in  carbonate  of 
lime,  may  be  distinguished  by  their  efiervescence 
with  acids,  and  the  quantity  of  this  substanee 
may  be  estimated  by  the  loss  of  weight  which  in- 
dicates the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  that  has 
been  expelled,  and  since  the  carbonic  acid  always 
occurs  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  44  per  cent,  to  66  per 
cent,  of  lime,  it  is  easy,  by  a  proportional  calcula- 
tion, to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  that  mineral  in 
the  soil. 
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It  more  frequently  happens,  that  there  is  so  mi- 
nute a  quantity  ofcarbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil,  as 
to  require  a  mmute  chemical  analysis  for  its  detec- 
tion, and  few  farmers  have  either  leisure  or  means 
for  such  an  operation.  Examples  of  such  analy- 
ses will  be  presently  laid  before  you. 

Talcose  slate  rocks,  when  decomposed,  form  a 
Kj^lit  brown  soil,  in  which  particles  of  the  rock  are 
discoverable,  and,  on  analysis,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  silicate  of  magnesia  is  found, 
which  IS  one  of  the  chief  components  of  talc. 

Red  sandstone,  or  disintegration,  forms  soil  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  grains  of  quartz,  with 
oxide  of  iron,  and  clay,  with  a  few  spangles  of 
undecomposed  mica. 

Grau-wacke,  or  conglomerate,  when  disinte- 
grated, produces  a  light  gray  soil,  full  of  smooth 
rounded  pebbles,  which  originate  from  the  unde- 
composed components  of  the  rock. 

Red  porphyry  is  very  slow  of  decomposition, 
and  forms  a  bright  red  fine  powder,  filled  with  an- 
gular fragments  of  the  rock. 

I  have  thus  distinguished  and  described  the  ap- 
pearances which  characterize  those  soils  that  arise 
iminediately  from  the  decay  of  solid  rocks,  and 
various  characteristic  specimens  of  each  variety 
may  be  seen  in  the  cabinet  arranged  for  the  use 
of  the  state. 

Let  us  next  consider  bow  soils  are  distributed 
OQ  the  earth's  surfiice,  and  see  how  their  qualities 
depend  upon  their  situation. 

In  various  sections  of  this  report  may  be  seen 
recorded  the  proofs  of  diluvial  transportation  of 
rocks,  far  from  their  parent  beds,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  this  removal  was  ef^ 
f^ted  by  a  tremendous  current  of  water,  that 
swept  over  the  state  from  the  north  15°  west,  to 
the  south  15^  east,  and  we  have  adduced  in  testi- 
mony, that  such  was  the  direction  of  that  current, 
numerous  grooves,  furrows,  or  scratches  upon  the 
surface  of  the  solid  rocks,  in  place,  and  have 
shown  conclusively,  that  the  rocics  which  we  find 
thus  transported,  proved  to  be  portions  of  ledges 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  localities  where  their 
scattered  fragments  are  found. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  such  enormous 
masses  of  rock  should  have  been  moved  so  far  by 
an  aqueous  current ;  but,  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  a  rock  does  not  weigh  but  half  so  much  when 
immersed  in  water,  as  it  does  when  weighed  in 
air,  owing  to  the  support  given  it  by  the  water 
around ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  &ct,  that  a 
rock  is  still  more  powerfully  supported  under  the 
pressure  of  deep  water,  it  may  be  conceived,  that, 
if  a  flood  of  water  did  once  rush  over  the  land,  it 
miffht  have  removed  large  and  weighty  masses  of 
rocK,  such  as  we  find  to  nave  been  the  case. 

From  the  observations  made  upon  Mount 
Ktaadn,  it  is  proved,  that  the  current  did  rush 
over  the  summit  of  that  lofly  mountain,  and  con- 
sequently, the  diluvial  waters  rose  to  the  height  of 
more  than  5000  feet.  Hence  we  are  enabled  to 
prove,  that  the  ancient  ocean,  which  rushed  over 
the  surface  of  the  state,  was  at  least  a  mile  in 
depth,  and  its  transporting  power  must  have  been 
greatly  increased  bv  its  enormous  pressure. 

It  wiB  be  readily  conceived,  that  if  solid  rocks 
were  moved  from  their  native  beds,  and  carried 
forward  several  miles,  the  finer  particles  of  soil 
should  have  been  transported  to  a  still  greater  dis* 
Umce,  so  we  find  that  the  whole  mass  of  boss 
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materials  on  the  surface  has  been  removed  south- 
wardly, and  the  soil  resting  upon  the  surfkce  of 
rocks,  in  place,  is  rarely,  ifever,  such  as  results 
from  the  decomposition  of  those  rocks,  but  was 
evidently  derived  from  those  ledges  wfkich  occur 
to  the  northward. 

If  an  attentive  observer  examines  the  soil  in  the 
city  of  Portland,  he  will  discover,  at  once,  that  it 
is  made  up  from  the  detritus  of  granite  and  gneiss 
rocks,  while  the  ledges  in  that  city  are  wholly 
composed  of  the  argillaceous,  talcose,  and  mica 
slate-rockSf  and  granite  and  gneiss  occur  in  great 
abundance  to  the  northward. 

All  the  markings  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks, 
and  the  scattered  boulders  of  granite  and  gneiss, 
which  abound  in  that  soil,  indicate  its  origin  to 
have  been  in  the  north  15**  or  20®  west.  I  merely 
quote  the  above  locality,  on  account  of  its  being  a 
spot  where  most  persons  will  have  occasion  to  ex- 
amine the  facts  stated.  The  various  sections  of 
the  state  present  ample  illustration  of  the  same 
fact,  and  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble, 
may  convince  himself  of  its  reality. 

The  tertiary  deposits  of  clay,  sand  and  marine 
shells,  were  evidently  produced  in  tran(^uil  water, 
since  their  strata  indicate,  by  their  situation,  struc- 
ture and  beds  of  shells,  tnat  the  clay  was  gradu- 
ally and  slowly  deposited,  allowing  time  for  the 
propagation  and  growth  of  the  vanous  shell  fish 
in  its  several  layers.  Not  so  was  the  diluvial 
matter  deposited,  for  we  find  it  to  bear  marks  of 
sudden  and  violent  transportation  and  deposition, 
the  various  pebbles,  boulders  and  erratic  blocks  of 
stone  being  mixed  in  great  confusion.  I  have 
formerly  mentioned  a  locality,  in  Bangor,  near 
the  court-house,  where,  it  would  seem,  there  are 
prools  of  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  diluvial  cur- 
rent, the  various  particles  becoming  smaller,  as 
we  ascend  the  embankment,  until  we  come  to  fine 
clay,  which  must  have  subsided  from  tranquil 
water. 

We  observe,  then,  that  the  tertiary  deposits 
were  cut  through  by  the  diluvial  waters,  which 
have  excavated  deep  valleys,  and  heaped  up  long 
ridges  called  horse- backs,  and  the  general  direc- 
tion of  these  valleys  and  ridges,  coincides  with 
the  direction  formerly  indicated,  as  the  course  in 
which  the  current  swept. 

Although  we  are  informed  in  the  scriptures, 
that  the  deluge  was  ordained  for  the  punishment 
of  wicked  men,  it  is  certain,  that  there  was  mer- 
cy mingled  with  this  dispensation,  for  the  soils 
were  comminuted,  transported,  and  mixed  in  such 
a  manner,  that  their  qualities  were  improved,  and 
rendered  more  saitable  for  the  growth  of  plants, 
so  that  new  and  more  fertile  soils  were  prepared 
for  coming  generations,  who  literally  reap  aavan* 
tage  from  the  deluge. 

Besides  the  ancient  aqueous  current,  we  see 
every  day  the  action  of  water  modifying  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  transporting  fine  particles  from 
the  mountain-side,  and  depositing  them  in  the 
valleys  and  along  the  margin  of  running  streams. 
Especially  dunng  freshets,  when  the  rivers  burst 
their  narrow  confines,  and  spread  out  over  the  in- 
tervales, do  we  see  rich  deposits  tbrmed  of  alhi- 
vialaoU, 

Such  currents,  arising  amid  decomposing  vege- 
table matters,  transport  an  infinity  of  fine  particles 
of  such  matter,  and  deposit  it  with  the  various 
eanby  ingredients,  which  form  our  richest  mea- 
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dows,  and  luxuriant  intervale  soils.  Thus  are 
Ibrmed  many  of  those  bottom  lands,  which  occur 
alon^  the  river-courses  of  the  western  states,  and 
the  banks  of  rivers  in  Maine,  under  similar  cir- 
cumeiances,  are  found  to  be  composed  of  like 
soils, 

A  river,  coursing  its  way  amid  various  rocks, 
carries  down  and  deposits  fine  particles  of  every 
kind,  which  it  meets  wiih  in  its  way. 

If  the  rocks  above  are  limestone,  we  shall  have 
calcareous  soil  brought  down  and  deposited  by  the 
river.  So  on  the  banks  of  the  Aroostook,  we  find 
a  rich  alluvial  soil,  equalling  in  fertility  the  famed 
regions  of  the  western  states,  and  capable,  even 
unljer  a  less  genial  clime,  of  producing  crops  of 
wheat  and  other  grain,  fullv  equal  in  abundance 
with  any  soils  of  which  we  have  any  records. 


roots  sufficient  if  mixed  with  the  straw  which 
mio-ht  be  grown  on  the  remainder,  to  keep  his  ani- 
mafs  far  better  than  the  hay,  and  leave  the  grain 
crop  nearly  as  a  clear  profit,  is  clearly  acting 
against  his  true  interests.  Again,  we  say  to  our 
farmers,  you  did  well  last  year  by  so  extensively 
entering  upon  the  culture  of  roots;  you  will  do 
better  this  year  by  greatly  extending  their  culti- 
vation. 


From  the  Genesee  Fanner. 


ROOTS  VERSUS  HAY. 


We  take  the  following  from  a  report  made  to 
the  Massachusetts  Ajgncultural  Society,  by  the 
Messrs.  Colts  of  Pitsfield,  Berkshire  Co.,  and  we 
do  it  to  show  the  immense  advantage  made  in 
substituting  roots  for  hay  in  feeding  cattle,  as  well 
as  in  the  quantity  of  ground  necessary  to  produce 
a  given  quantity  of  food. 

The  writer  says—*'  My  stock  now  consists  of 
1000  sheep,  8  young  oxen,  6  cows,  a  pair  of  horses, 
and  a  single  horse.  1  have  raised  this  season  for 
the  use  of  my  stock  5644  bushels  of  vegetables, 
and  all  to  be  grated  and  fed  out  with  cut  straw, 
the  cattle  constantly,  the  sheep  one  feed  a  day, 
which  seems  to  be  a  necessary  food  in  our  long 
cold  winters :  it  keeps  them  in  health  and  also  in 
flesh.  As  to  the  respective  vcdue  of  the  vegetable 
food,  the  following  statement  will  perhaps  best  ex- 
hibit it.  1  have  commenced  fbeding  and  shall 
continue  to  feed, — 

14  head  of  horned  cattle  with  20  lbs.  of  cut  straw 
each  per  day,  4  cents  for  each  20  lbs.,  66  cents. 
Also  to  each,  113  lbs.  of  roots  grated,  mixed  with 
straw,  3  cents,  42  cents.  And  now  allow  160 
days  for  the  season  of  feeding  at  98  cents,  is 
9147,00.  The  same  stock  would  require  20  lbs. 
of  hay  each  per  day  for  160  days;  they  Would 
consume  42,000  lbs.  equal  to  21  tons ;  at  the  mode- 
rate price  of  810  per  ton  8210,00.  Balance  in  fa- 
vor of  root  feed  $63,  and  1  am  sure  the  stock  will 
appear  far  belter  at  the  opening  of  the  spring. 

*  You  will  perceive  that  the  respective  value  of 
vegetables  for  food  is  six  cents  a  bushel,  while  hay 
is  at  ten,  and  straw  at  four.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  is  some  cost  in  preparing  food  ;  but  this  is 
more  than  compensated  if  properly  done  by  the 
extra  quantities  of  manure  made." 

Thus  it  appears  that  20  lbs.  of  straw  and  8  lbs. 
of  roots  mixed,  afford  more  nutriment,  and  of 
course  are  more  valuable  than  20  lbs.  of  good  hay, 
while  the  actual  cost  is  much  less.  Fourteen  or 
fifteen  tons  of  roots  are  a  moderate  crop  per  acre, 
while  the  average  of  hay  will  fall  considerably 
below  two  tons  to  the  acre.  The  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  turnip  is  thus  perfectly  apparent,  and 
the  farmer  who  perFiists  in  mowing  his  twenty  or 
forty  acres,  and  keeping  his  stock  on  hay,  when 
five  or  six  of  these  same  acres  would  fumi«h 


From  the  Maine  Fanner- 
ACCOUNT  CURRENT  WJTH  A  PIG. 

Mr.  Holmes;—!  write  that  farmers  and  pork 
raisers  may  learn  whether  it  is  profitable  to  go 
largely  into  the  business  in  this  state  or  not.  I 
have  to  this  end  opened  an  account  current  with  a 
piir,  for  which  1  gave  on  the  first  of  October  at  a 
month  old,  ,  «1,50 

Kept  it  until  it  was  16  months  old,  and 
then  slaughtered  it.  14  months  of  which 
time  1  kept  it  on  raw  and  boiled  potatoes — 
allowing  it  a  peck  a  day;  soon  af\er  weaning 
it  did  not  need  that  amount— but  it  had  milk 
or  something  as  expensive;  which  results 
in  his  consuming,  in  the  14  months,  106 
bushels— at  20  eents  the  bushel,  amounts  to  21,00 

The  month  on  its  dam,  and  14  months  on 
potatoes,  as  above,  brings  it  to  16  months 
old:  the  other  month  (for  it  was  not  slaugh- 
tered until  16  months  old,)  I  kept  him  on 
Barley  meal,  at  67  cents  the  bushel,  and  it 
eat  a  half  peck  per  day— which  amounts, 
for  the  last  month  to  2,40 

Tax  . ,         *^ 

1  charge  nothing  for  attendance,  nsk, 

&c.,  being  more  than  paid  in  offal  and  ma- 
nure. 


25,20 

When  slaughtered,  it  weighed  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  which,  at  8  cents  the  pound, 
brought  me  824,00 

J^oss,  1>20 

But  if  potatoes  cost  only  ten  cents  per 
bushel,  (which,  in  fact,  is  all  they  cost  in 
raising,)  then  deduct  from  my  charges 
against  it  1^>^ 

Making  the  profit  814,70. 

Twelve  such  would  give  a  profit  of  8176,40— a 
pretty  item— and  plenty  of  manure. 

Some  may  suppose  the  pig  was  not  so  expen- 
sive as  I  have  made  it— that  it  would  not  eat  a 
peck  of  potatoes  a  day,  &c.  &c.  If  potatoes  are 
worth  more  than  1  have  put  them  at,  pork  should 
be  too.  I  write,  hoping  to  hear  from  others.  No 
doubt  September  pigs  are  most  profitable— they 
eat  much  less  than  eariier  ones  in  winter ;  where- 
as eariy  pigs  eat,  the  first  summer,  what  the  later 
ones  should  have,— and  on  new  year's  day,  when 
the  September  pigs  are  16  months  old,  there  will 
be  very  little  difference  in  their  size,  if  the  late 
ones  are  kept  warm  the  first  winter.  Some  have 
supposed  an  eariy  spring  pig  on  the  whole  most 
profitable  to  kill  on  the  first  of  January  following ; 
respecting  which,  I  hope  some  farmer  will  com- 
municate bis  views  through  the  Maine  Farmer. 

Pbn  and  Ink. 
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THB  COMMERCIAL  CONVKITTION  OF  VIRGINIA. 

In  pursuance  of  the  action  and  recommendation  of 
the  Commercial  Convention  held  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
the  invitation  and  appointment  made  by  the  people  of 
Norfolk,  a  convention  of  delegates,  from  various  parts  of 
Vii^nia,  was  held  at  Richmond,  on  the  18th  inst, 
which  adjourned  on  the  16th.    There  were  more  than 
100  delegates  present,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
from  the  country,  and  some  from  remote  parts  of  the 
state.    From  the  zeal  displayed  in  the  assembling  and 
the  debates  of  this  body,  and  the  newly  excited  and 
growing  anxiety  among  the  people  in  general  for  im- 
proving the  present  condition,  and  changing  the  course, 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  Virginia,  highly  valuable  results 
ttiay  be  anticipated,  even  though  the  direct  action  of 
this  convention  may  be  of  small  importance.    In  fact, 
BO  practical  measure  for  relief,  or  particular  action,  has 
been  agreed  on,  to  forward  the  great  end  in  view, 
oave  the  recommendation  of  an  increase  of  banking 
capital.  But  even  if  the  direct  action  were  still  less,  the 
faidirect  operation  of  this  and  future  conventions  cannot 
fiul  to  be  most  important  and  beneficial.    What  is  now 
required,  is  to  fan  the  patriotic  excitement  which  has 
been  kindled — to  arouse  every  Virginian,  and  every 
Southron,  both  of  town  and  country,  to  the  evils  that 
the  south  labors  under — and  the  necessity,  and  the  rea- 
dy means  offered  by  combined  and  proper  action,  for 
entire  and  permanent  relief.    Another  convention  is 
invited  by  a  resolution  of  this  meeting,  to  be  held  in 
Norfolk,  on  the  2d  Wednesday  in  November.    It  is 
hoped  that  every  Virginian  who  earnestly  desires  to 
place  his  country  in  her  proper  condition  of  commer- 
cial  independence  and  prosperity,  will  lend  his  aid  to 
the  forming,  and  the  proper  and  practical  action  of  that 
meeting.    The  place  of  meeting — the  noblest  natural 
sea-port  of  the  south,  and  the  proper  site  for  a  great 
commercial  entrepot,  and  a  rich  and  populous  city — will 
help   much  to  show  the  advantages  of  Norfolk  as  a 
point  for  concentrating  the  foreign  trade  of  Virginia, 
and    to   allay  the  petty  jealousies  of  trade,  which 
would  divide,  scatter,  and  thereby  certainly  destroy, 
the   business  and  prosperity  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Virginia.    We  ardently  hope  tliat  Richmond,  Peters- 
burg, and  Fredericksburg  will  all  enter  separately  and 
hugely  upon  the  direct  import  trade;  but  as  ships  can 
go  to  the  wharves  of  neither  of  these  towns,  it  will  be 
decidedly  better  for  their  separate  and  particular  inter- 
ests, and  still  more  so  for  the  general  interest  of  the 
Commonwealth,  that  Norfolk  should  be  the  single  point 
at  which  all  ships  bringing  foreign  goods  shall  meet, 
and  thence  distribute  their  cargoes  to  the  various  im- 
porters.   The  disadvantage  of  the  small  increased  dis- 
tance thus  given  to  the  passage  of  cargoes  designed 
for  other  towns>  would  be  scarcely  worth  notice,  com- 
pared to  the  great  advantages  of  all  ships  in  the  fo- 
reign trade  being  concentrated  in  the  most  convenient 
harbor,  and  where  every  article  of  supply,  and  facili- 
ty for  repairs  and  acconunodation  for  ships,  b  ready, 
and  will  rapidly  increase  with  the  new  demand.    The 
jealousies  and  mistaken  rivalships  between  the  tra- 
ders of  the  different  towns  of  Virginia,  have  operated 
to  counteract  this  proper  condition  of  trade  ;  and,  in 
the  pitiful  contest,  the  interests  of  every  party  and 


every  town  has  suffered.  Let  ns,  of  other  towns, 
concur  heartily  in  permitting  and  aiding  Norfolk  to 
enjoy  all  her  great  natural  advantages  as  a  sea-port; 
and  every  other  particular  interest,  and  every  portion, 
of  this  great  state  will  profit  by  the  prosperity  of  Nor- 
folk, and  the  building  up  there  the  great  sea-port  and 
entrepot  of  southern  trade. 

We  did  not  design  to  offer  any  thing  more,  at  this 
time,  than  merely  the  results,  and  the  principal  report 
and  resolution  of  the  Convention— and  even  for  this, 
we  scarcely  have  space.  Two  important  reports,  one 
on  the  state  of  commerce,  and  the  other,  on  that  of  the 
manufactures  of  Virginia,  are  yet  to  be  prepared  by  dif- 
ferent committees,  and  to  be  published  hereafter;  and 
these  papers  cannot  fail  to  furnish  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  important  aid  to  the  great  objects  of  the 
convention.  These  reports,  or  extracts  from  them,  we 
hope  will  furnish  appropriate  matter  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  the  Farmers^  Register. 

Extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Commercial 

Convention, 

"  Mr.  Macfarland,  (of  Richmond,)  frora  the 
Committee  oa  Commerce,  submitted  the  following 
report. 

**  The  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  by 
the  Convention,  to  inquire  inlo  and  report,  whe- 
ther the  merchants  of  Virginia  can  import  goods 
from  foreign  countries,  on  as  good  terms  as  the 
merchants  of  any  of  our  sister  states  ;  and  se- 
condly, how  the  foreign  trade  of  Virginia  is  af- 
fected by  the  want  of  capital,  and  in  what  man- 
ner the  inconvenience  under  which  it  labors  may 
be  remedied — submit  the  /bilowing  report: 

"  That  the  time  allowed  the  committee  for  the 
consideration  of  a  subject  so  comprehensive  and 
interesting  as  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  slate, 
has  been  altogether  too  limited  to  enable  it  to  per- 
form its  duty  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  itself. 
There  was  not  time  for  many  inquiries  which  be- 
long to  such  an  investigation.  The  causes  that 
have  operated  unfavorably  to  southern  commerce, 
and  denied  to  it  the  relative  importance  which 
was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  enterprise  and 
abundant  elements  of  foreign  trade  of  the  south, 
could  not  be  explored  in  a  few  hours  of  hurried 
consultation.  The  question  especially  addressed 
to  the  committee,  and  to  which  it  has  been  under 
the  necessity  of  confininc:  its  attention,  has  re- 
spect to  the  capacity  of  Virginia  to  maintain  a  fo- 
reign import  trade.  And  if  it  shall  appear  not 
only  that  we  can  maintain  such  a  trade,  but  are 
possessed  of  advantages  which  would  enable  us 
to  enter  into  successful  competition  for  it,  the  in- 
quiry, how  we  may  recover  that  trade,  is  the  one 
immediately  affecting  the  interests  and  business 
of  the  state. 

"The  question  propounded  in  the  resolution, 
namely,  whether  the  merchants  of  Virginia  can 
import  from  foreign  countries  on  as  good  terms  as 
the  merchants  oi'  any  of  our  sister  states,  may  be, 
answered  confidently  in  the  affirmative.    They 
CEA  so  import.    The  markets  of  foreign  countries, 
and  the  agency  by  which  foregn  traffic  is  per- 
formed, are  a^  freely  opened  to  Virginia  capital 
and  enterprise  as  to  any  other.    From  no  part  ol  .' 
our  country  can   the  operation  of  purchasing  : 
abroad,  ana  oi'  bringing  home,  be  performed  will  i 
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more  deepatch,  or  at  cheaper  rates.  This  beinis; 
conceded,  as  from  the  obvious  nature  of  the  pro- 
posilion  it  must  be,  the  question  arises,  whether 
It  is  the  interest  and  policy  of  the  state  to  foster 
and  encourage  a  direct  foreign  import  trade. 

"  Pureuinff  this  inquiry,  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 
to  be  remarked,  that  Virginia  has  a  large  export 
tnuie — large  when  compared  with  the  aggrej^ate 
export  of  all  the  states.  Her  exports  for  three 
years  ending  with  December,  1837,  averaged  8^,- 
265,461.  This,  of  course,  cave  her  that  amount 
of  foreign  capital,  ready  to  be  employed  in  what- 
soever mode  tliat  was  profitable.  Yet,  whilst  she 
had  it  in  her  power,  through  the  medium  of  her 
fBXports,  to  obtain  directly,  and  at  a  reduced  cost, 
the  foreign  productions  demanded  by  her  con- 
sumption, the  course  of  trade  hitherto  has  been  to 
obtain  those  productions  in  northern  cities ;  there- 
by receiving  them  through  a  circuitous  channel, 
and  at  an  enhanced  cost.  The  average  import 
lor  the  period  just  referred  to,  has  been  less  than 
one-seventh  of  her  exports ;  and  assuming  that 
the  difference  between  those  two  amounts  has 
been  expended  in  procuring  at  the  north  those  fo- 
reign supplies,  which  her  exports  would  have  ena^ 
blS  her  to  procure  directly  from  abroad,  and  as- 
suming further,  that  the  augmented  cost  of  the 
former  operation  is  equal  to  fifteen  per  centum, 
and  we  detect  an  annual  loss  of  about  $700,000 
incurred  by  the  state  from  her  neglect  of  the  im- 
port trade.  But  that  sum  is  iar  below  the  actual 
annual  loss ;  for  fifleen  per  centum  is  an  under  es- 
timate of  the  addition  to  the  charges  upon  the  fo- 
reign supplies  coming  through  the  indirect  chan- 
nel referred  to,  and  the  sum  assumed  to  be  invest- 
ed in  those  supplies,  is  below  the  actual  amount. 
The  loss  to  the  consumer  of  foreign  supplies,  so 
obtained,  is  equal  at  least  to  fifleen  per  cent  upon 
the  amount  of  his  purchases. 

<<  Now,  if  any  thing  be  needed  to  rouse  the  citi- 
zens of  our  state  from  the  supineness  which  could 
overtook  so  enormous  a  tax  upon  its  industry  and 
resources,  or  reconcile  them  to  it,  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  consideration,  that  it  is  with  their  own  ster- 
ling money  the  importation  is  made,  which  they 
submit  to  receive  at  second  hand  at  so  ruinous  a 
sacrifice.  Again ;  the  tonnage  which  is  employ- 
ed in  carrying  on  the  export  commerce  of  the 
state  would  be  more  than  adequate  to  the  impor- 
tation of  all  the  foreign  supplies  demanded  by  our 
whole  consumption.  But,  through  the  neglect  of 
the  import  trade,  the  important  advantages  result- 
ing from  the  employment  of  that  tonnage  have 
been  lost  to  the  state,  and  appropriated  by  those 
who  have  had  the  sagacity  and  enterprise  to  en- 
Mist  it  in  their  service.  The  amount  of  which  loss 
is  not  to  be  estimated  simply  by  the  sacrifice  of 
tke  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  us,  from  the 
employment  therein  of  domestic  capital  and  labor, 
but  by  the  sacrifice  in  addition  of  the  associated 
trades  and  occupations  that  always  attend  upon 
the  successful  prosecution  of  any  one  important 
',  branch  of  business. 

<<  Finally— for  your  committee  must  be  content 
t  o  suggest  seme  of  the  prominent,  rather  than  at- 
t  empt  to  de¥elop  the  numerous  reasons  which 
0  ommend  the  import  trade  to  the  favor  and  pa- 
t  'onage  of  our  state — another,  and  not  the  least, 
o  onsideration  why  a  vigorous  and  persevering  ef- 
ft  irt  should  be  made  to  secure  it,  is,  that  it  will 
h  ave  the  effeot  of  recovering  the  state  fi!om  that 


dependence  on  northern  markets,  which  has  ex- 
posed  us  to  suffer  by  their  vicissitudes,  without  any 
direct  participation  in  their  prosperity. 

"  Upon  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  the  causes 
of  the  disparity  between  the  amount  of  our  export 
and  import  commerce,  may  not  suggest  them- 
selves to  inquirers  generally.  The  former  bein|^ 
lar^e,  as  we  have  seen,  involving  all  the  facilhies 
which  are  needed  for  making  purchases  abroad  ; 
the  tonnage  which  carried  out  our  staples  t>einff  at 
hand  to  be  employed  in  bringing  in  the  produc- 
tions for  which  it  is  to  be  exchanged ;  and  the 
simple  operation  of  barter  being  the  natural  and 
cheap  mode  of  effecting  that  exchange,  why  is  it 
that,  at  great  pecuniary  loss,  our  people  rely  upon 
others  for  productions  that  they  could  procure  bet- 
ter by  themeelves?  To  answer  this  question  ful- 
ly, would  lead  the  committee  into  an  investigation! 
which  they  have  not  time  to  pursue.  But  amon|( 
the  most  prominent  causes  that  may  be  assigned, 
the  capital  required  by  the  import  trade,  being 
greatly  more  than  the  capital  necessary  for  the  ex- 
port [trade,]  may  be  instanced  as  not  the  least  in- 
fiuential.  The  export  merchant,  through  the  sys- 
tem of  advances  that  universally  prevails,  has  a 
large  proportion  of  the  capital  employed  in  his 
purchases  speedily  restorea  to  him,  through  the 
medium  of  a  sterling  bill  which  he  is  permitted  to 
draw  upon  his  consij^nee.  The  like  rapidity  of 
purchase  and  return  is  not  enjoyed  by  the  import 
merchant.  He  is  exposed  to  the  more  tardy  pro- 
cess of  efi'ecting  a  sale;  and  that  sale  is  upon 
time.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  th^t  the  amount  of 
capital  requisite  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  latter  description  of  commerce  is  greatly  be- 
yond the  capital  which  will  suffice  for  the  former. 
Tills  consideration,  in  a  great  degree,  accounts  for 
the  comparative  languishing  condition  of  the  im- 
port trade,  and  the  reluctance  of  our  merchants  to 
engage  in  it.  The  capital  of  few,  comparatively, 
is  adequate  to  its  burthen ;  and  the  exigency  re- 
sulting therefrom  has  not  hitherto  been  met  and 
provided  for  by  the  granting  of  those  banking  fa- 
cilities, which  a  timelv  and  earnest  appeal  to  our 
legislature  would  doubtless  have  obtained.  And 
this  brings  the  committee  to  the  consideration  of 
the  second  resolution. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  than  an 
increase  of  banking  facilities,  so  that  the  important 
interest  which  thev  now  seek  to  recommend  to 
general  and  spirited  support,  would  readily  obtain 
the  accommodation  of  which  h  stands  in  need : 
accompanied  by  a  patriotic  deterroinatbn  of  all 
classes  of  our  citizens  to  support  a  course  of  do- 
mestic industry  so  auspicious  to  private  and  state 
wealth,  comfort,  and  independence,  and  accompa- 
nied also  by  a  judicious  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, so  that  every  section  of  our  extended 
territory  may  be  accommodated,  and  their  rich  re- 
sources developed,  would  secure  to  our  state  an 
extent  of  foreign  commerce  that  would  be  the 
source  of  untold  benefits  to  all  classes  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  of  power  and  consideration  to  our  com- 
monwealth.'* 

Mr.  Rufiin  f of  Petersburg)  offered  the  follow- 
ing substitute  for  so  much  of  the  report  as  recom- 
mends the  increase  of  banking  capital. 

<<  The  desired  change  of  the  course  of  trade 
may  be  still  more  aid^  and  secured  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  state  eovemment,  which  can  be  ao 
powerfiiUy  wielded,  according  to  the  direcdon 
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S*ven,  either  for  Ibe  benefit  or  the  prottration  of  the 
Mtinteretlt  of  the  commonwealth.  This  may 
be  done  in  various  modes;  but  only  one  will  he 
here  specified,  and  recommended,  as  being  the 
most  obvious,  and  tlie  roost  intimately  connected 
with  the  practical  operations  of  trade.  This  is,  to 
iaorease  the  banking  capital  of  Virginia  to  the 
amount  required  for  the  trade  and  business  of  the 
state,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reform  the  system 
of  banking,  so  as  to  guard  as  much  as  possible 
against  the  strong  tendency  of  all  such  institutions 
to  sacrifice  the  general  interest  of  the  country 
whenever  the  separate  banking  and  stockholding 
interest  can  be  thereby  benefited.  The  refbrma- 
tkin  of  banking  operations  is  required  at  least  as 
much  as  their  extension;  and  both  ought  to  be  car- 
ried through  together.  Heretofore,  Virginia  has 
suffered  her  fun  share  of  the  great  evus  of  the 
general  banking  policy  and  operations  of  all  the 
states,  and  has  profited  by  but  few  of  the  advan- 
tages which  a  full  participation  in  the  direction  of 
the  operations  would  have  secured  to  us,  as  they 
have,  and  in  a  great  degree  at  our  expense  and 
k)ss,  secured  to  the  northern  states.  It  is  highly 
expedient  that  Virginia  should  enjoy  more  of  the 
benefits  of  the  banking  system,  and  be  better  se- 
cured from  its  dangers  and  evils.  Our  state  policy 
heretofore  has  been  to  refuse  the  good  belongring 
to,  or  to  be  drawn  fVom  banking,  and  to  receive, 
and  submit  to  its  worst  evils,  inflicted  by  the 
hands  of  others  over  whom  we  had  no  control, 
mad  whose  gain  was  our  loss." 

This  amendment  was  rejected,  ayes  21,  noes 
60 ;  and  the  report  was  then  adopted,  together 
with  the  following  resolution. 

<<  Besolved^  That  a  vigorous  and  persevering 
efibrt  be  made  to  build  up  and  sustain  a  large  and 
increasing  foreign  import  trade — that  a  committee 
of  merchants  be  appointed,  to  sit  af\er  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Convention,  to  prepare  an  address  to 
our  fellow-citizens,  unfolding  the  importance  of 
such  a  trade,  and  the  ready  capacity  of  Virginia 
to  obtain  it— stating  the  support  the  trade  will  de- 
rive frooi  an  increase  of  banking  facilities,  under 
euch  restrictions  and  modifications  as  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislature  may  devise,  and  from  an  addition 
to  the  banking  capital,  if  the  addition  authorized 
bv  the  existing  laws  shall  be  found,  afler  a  sufli- 
eient  trial,  to  fis  inadequate  to  sustain  and  support 
the  various  interests  of  the  commonwealth — and 
stating  the  aid  the  trade  will  derive  from  a  judi- 
eious  s^^stem  of  internal  improvements;  and  that 
Ihe  lemlature  be  respectfully  requested  to  meet 
the  advances  of  any  neighboring  state,  who  may 
■have  enacted  laws  to  transport  her  products  and 
oecchandise  into  Virginia." 


would  not  hurt  the  com  |  that  the  sheep  were  pur- 
posely kept  in  the  field  ^r  the  purpose  of  keeping 
down  the  blue  grass,  ftc.  On  further  conversationi 
he  informed  us  that  sheep  will  never  touch  the 
irreen  or  growing  com  plant ;  that  they  must  be 
very  hungry  if  they  do,  &c.  Having  seen  the 
sheep  in  his  com,  and  observed  his  undisturbed 
manner  on  being  informed  of  the  fact,  I  could  not, 
of  course,  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  theor}' ;  but 
I  had  never  before  known  the  fact,  and  thought 
there  must  be  many  others  equally  ignorant.  If 
sheep  will  not  only  not  injure  the  com,  but  contri- 
bute to  its  culture  by  destroying  the  grass,  and 
especially  blue  grass,  I  suppose  it  would  be  a 
great  object  with  all  corn-planters  to  have  large 
flocks  of  them.  I  have  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance TO  several  persons,  who  promise  to  try  their 
sheep  in  their  corn-fields.  Pray,  sir,  is  this  old  or 
new  to  you  1  If  the  former,  say  nothing  about  it ; 
if  the  latter,  let  your  readers  have  it. 

GiDBON  B.  Smith. 


jauffret'8  new  manure. 

The  eondactor  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  speaks, 
in  the  May  No.,  as  follows  of  Jauffi«t*8  new  manure, 
of  which  several  notices  have  been  lately  published  in 
the  Fanners'  Register. 

**We  have  obtained  satisfactory  information  from 
Paris  respectiDg  Jaufiret's  manure,  and  have  also  ex- 
amined a  heap  of  it  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Lozivy,  at  Dumsfield  Lodge,  near  Wandsworth. 
The  secret  composition  is  given  in  detail  in  the  M^et  - 
iory  of  PaierU  Inventi<m$,  No.  61,  p.  166 ;  and  we 
shaJl  give  it,  with  our  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  the 
facts  on  which  that  opinion  is  formed,  m  our  next 
Number." 


«HBBP  GRAZIirO  AMOSO  OROWINO  CORN. 
To  tte  Editor  of  the  rvmeii' Begiiter. 

Baltimore.  June  20, 1838. 

A  few  dava  since,  I  took  a  ride  into  the  country 
"With  a  friend,  and,  on  passing  a  farm  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  city,  we  observed  ^■fiock  of  aheep 
quietly  feeding  in  a  corn-field.  Tlie  com  was 
abont  a  foot  high.  Supposini^  we  should  be  doing 
the  owner  a  service,  we  took  speedy  occasion  of 
infomuBg  him  of  it.    He  laughed,  and  said  they 


SINGULAR  DISCOVERT   OF  A  SUBTERRANBAIT 

RIVKR. 

A  singular  discovery  was  made  in  Blaen-y-nant 
lead  mines,  near  Mold,  Flintshire,  a  few  days 
a^.  The  workmen  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
levels  were  surprised,  and  obliged  to  run  for  their 
lives,  in  consequence  of  an  immense  rush  of  water 
suddenly  bursting  in  upon  them.  AAer  three 
days  the  water  totally  disappeared;  and,  on  cau- 
tiously proceeding  to  the  place,  they  fbund  an 
opening  of  about  (bur  inches  diameter,  through 
which  the  water  had  issued.  Hearing  a  sound  as 
of  a  heavy  run  of  water  inside,  they  enlarged  the 
aperture  so  as  to  admit  of  their  passing  through| 
and  found  that  it  was  the  bed  of  a  subterraneous 
river,  which  in  all  probability  affords  the  principal 
supply  to  the  far-famed  St  Winifred's  Well,  at 
Holywell,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  twelve 
miles.  The  stream  being  then  shallow,  they  ex- 
plored it  about  sixty  yards  down,  and  were  asto- 
nished to  find  several  large  caverns  to  the  right  and 
lef\,  Urom  the  roofs  and  sides  of  which  were  sus- 
pended numerous  and  beautifol  specimens  of  white 
spar  or  stalactites.  The  company  are  in  high 
spirits,  these  appearances  being  considered  favor- 
able Ibr  a  large  lodgment  of  on.Shrewsbury 
Oiromck. 
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From  the  Sontheni  AgncvlturiiU 
OF  THE  SUCKERS  ON   CORN. 

FofUhilly  May  2,  1838. 

Dear  «Str— I  made  a  trial  last  summer  of  re- 
taining the  suckers  on  a  part  of  my  corn,  which 
was  sufficient  to  convince  me,  that  nothing  is 
sained  by  taking  them  awav.  From  some  cause 
fast  season,  I  saw  more  suckers  shooting  out  from 
the  roots  of  my  manured  corn,  than  I  think  I  had 
observed  before;  and  at  the  request  of  a  gentle- 
man, (to  whom  I  had  shown  them,  with  the  re- 
mcuk  that  1  did  not  think  that  nature  would,  in 
relieving  itself,  do  a  substantial  injury  to  any 
plant,)  I  preserved  them,  and  watched  their  pro- 
gress to  maturity.  They  grew  along  with  the  pa- 
rent stalks,  (and  becoming  more  and  more  detach- 
ed as  the  season  advanced,  and  as  they  acquired 
aunport  from  the  roots  which  they  sent  out,)  tassel- 
lea  at  the  same  time,  and  a  great  many,  though 
not  all,  bore  ears,  at  the  proper  places.  And  I  have 
satisfied  myself,  at  least,  from  the  experiment, 
that  by  leaving  the  suckers,  I  made  as  much  corn 
—certainly  much  more  fodder — and  saved  the 
labor,  in  a  busy  season,  of  taking  them  away. 

Cotton. 


From  the  Southern  AgricuUurut 

ON   FEEDING   HORSES    ON   PEASE,  TO  SAVE 

BLADES. 

May  lOthj  1888. 

Mr,  Editor — Agreeably  to  ray  promise,  you 
will  find  below  a  piece  on  feeding  horses  on  pease, 
to  save  blades.  In  1836, 1  believed  that  I  had 
not  made  as  many  blades,  as  I  thought  would 
serve  my  horses  the  year;  and  I  had  a  fine  crop 
of  pease.  I  fed  my  horses  on  pease  in  the  haums 
at  night,  and  at  12  o'clock,  and  in  the  morning, 
on  corn.  I  gave  each  horse  half  a  bushel  of  pease 
in  the  haums.  My  horses  got  (at on  them,  and  they 
did  a  great  deal  of  work  all  the  time.  This  piece 
may  benefit  the  up-country  planter,  more  than 
the  down-counirv  planter,  as  Ihey  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  marsh,  that  they  can  use  by  the  first 
of  May.  But  if  the  up-country  planter's  blades 
happen  to  give  out  by  April,  he  has  nothing  that 
he  can  feed  on  in  place  of  the  blades,  but  oats, 
and  they  do  not  come  in  until  the  middle  of  June. 
I  have  been  pursuing  the  same  course  with  my 
horses  this  winter,  though  f  had  a  plenty  of 
blades,  and  I  intend  to  continue  to  do  it  as  long 
as  I  am  a  planter. 

Hoping  this  may  benefit  soma  planters,  I  am 
yours,  respectfully, 

Colleton. 


From  the  Geneiee  Fanner. 


PRUNING  TREES. 


A  most  injudicious  system  with  regard  to  prun- 
ing trees  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  manj 
ofour  farmers.  A  tree  is  neglected  until  it  is 
oomparatively  old,  and  the  top  a  dense  mass  of 
bruah  rather  than  properly  directed  branches,  and 


then  is  attacked  by  the  farmer  with  axe  and  saw* 
and  neariy  all  the  top  cut  off  at  a  single  operation- 
In  the  first  place  trees  ought  never  to  be  lef\  so 
long  without  pruning,  where  it  is  ever  to  be  ex- 
pected or  required.  The  pruning  should  be  made 
annually,  and  keep  pace  with  their  growth.  In 
this  way  such  ruinous  loppings  off  of  wood  will 
be  prevented,  and  the  injuries  that  result  from 
such  a  course  be  avoided. 

When  a  fruit  tree  has  grown  with  a  thick 
bushy  top,  the  bark  of  the  central  branches  is  ten- 
der, and  when  suddenly  exposed  to  cold  winds  or 
hot  sun,  the  effect  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pre- 
judicial. If  the  pruning  is  perfbrmed  gradually, 
or  annually,  the  bark  is  alike  adapted  to  resist  the 
influence  of  the  seasons,  and  is  not  apt  to  become 
thick  and  tight,  or  tender  and  cracked.  Perhaps 
the  peach  suffers  more  from  injudicious  pruning 
than  almost  any  other  tree;  and  where  any  eon- 
siderable  part  of  the  top  is  cut  off  at  once,  it  is 
most  usually  fatal.  A  mode  which  has  been 
adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  peach 
growing  districts  of  New  Jersey  obviates  in  a 
great  measure  this  difficulty,  and  also  another  se- 
rious one,  the  danger  of  the  branches  breaking 
when  heavily  laden  with  Ihiit.  Atler  the  tree  ra 
planted  where  ic  is  to  grow,  it  is  allowed  to  stand 
till  it  becomes  well  rooted,  when  it  is  cut  off  near 
the  ground.  Sprouts  immediately  spring  up 
around  the  root,  and  of  these  five  or 'six  of  the 
t>est  situated  ones  are  selected  to  remain,  and  the 
rest  are  carefully  eradicated.  Thbse  shoots  are 
either  budded,  or  suffered  to  grow  up  the  natural 
fruit,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  proprietor. 
The  advantages  derived  i'rotn  this  course  are 
these:  these  offshoots  spread  more  laterally  thau 
would  branches  from  a  single  trunk,  and  of  course 
the  sun  acts  upon  every  part  of  the  branches  more 
fullv;  and  when  they  are  loaded  with  fruit,  they 
will  fall  to  the  ground  in  every  direction,  renderinig 
the  gathering  of  the  fruit  easy,  cmd  preventing  the 
breaking  down  of  the  tree. 

The  experience  of  the  best  fruit-growers  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  deductions  of  philoso- 
phy, would  seem  to  point  out  the  summer  as  the 
most  suitable  time  to  prune  trees,  as  the  roatenal 
for  covering  the  wounds  is  already  elaborated, 
and  will  be  immediately  applied  by  the  remaining 
branches.  Professed  nurserymen  are  more  care- 
ful in  this  respect  than  the  common  farmer;  prun- 
ing is  by  them  carried  on  upon  more  of  a  systemi 
and  hence  trees  managed  by  them  rarely  are  call- 
ed to  undergo  such  amputations  of  the  top,  as 
those  where  less  attention  is  given  them,  and  per- 
haps no  pruning  attempted.  Much  of  the  excel- 
lence of  fruit,  and  the  productiveness  of  the  tree  is 
dependent  on  pruning,  and  by  commencing  early, 
and  following  up  a  system  carefully,  such  a  shape 
may  be  given  to  the  crown,  and  such  a  direstion 
to  tne  main  branches,  as  most  effectually  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  sun  and  air. 


From  the  Geofltee  Fanner. 


BREEDING  IN  AND  IN. 


The  judicious  breeder  will  not  too  long  confine 
himself  to  his  own  stock,  unless  it  be  very  large. 
The  breeding  from  too  close  afiioities — the  breed- 
ing in  and  in  as  it  is  called,  though  it  has  many 
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advantages,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  hands  of 
most  skilibl  and  judicious  breeders;  though  it 
may  he  pursued  until  the  excellent  form  and  qua- 
lity of  a  breed  is  developed  and  established,  and 
was  the  source  whence  sprung  the  superior  cattle 
and  sheep  of  Bake  well,  and  to  some  extent  of  the 
superior  short  horns  of  Mr.  Colling;  yet,  to  it  also 
must  be  traced  the  speedy  degeneracy — the  abso- 
lute disappearance  of  the  New  Leicester  cattle, 
and,  in  the  hands  of  many  an  agriculturist,  the 
impairment  of  the  constitution  of  the  New  Lei- 
cester 6he<^. 

fiakewell  was  a  master  spirit  in  breeding, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied,  produced  a  breed  of  cat- 
tle worthy  the  efforts  of  such  a  skilful  agricultu- 
rist The  principle  on  which  he  seemed  to  act 
was  novel,  bold,  and  for  a  time  a  successful  one. 
Some  of  his  cattle  were  extraordinary  illustrations 
of  the  harrolessness  of  such  a  system,  but  he  had 
a  large  stock  oo  which  to  work,  a  veil  of  mystery 
was  thrown  over  the  most  of  his  proceedings, 
and  no  one  knew  his  occasional  deviations  from 
this  rule,  nor  his  skilful  interposition  of  remoter 
affinities,  when  he  saw,  or  apprehended  danger. 

But  what  has  now  become  of  the  New  Leices- 
ter or  Bake  well  cattle?  where  are  they  to  be 
found  7  It  was  a  bold  and  successful  experiment, 
and  seemed  for  a  while  to  answer  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  that  skilful  and  spirited 
breeder. 

In  districts,  in  which  experiments  were  carried 
on,  it  established  a  breed  of  cattle  equalled  by 
few;  and  it  enabled  the  long  horns  to  contend, 
and  of)en  successfully,  with  the  heaviest  and  best 
of  the  middle  horns.  But  no  sooner  had  the  mas- 
ter spirits  of  the  day  disappeared,  than  the  cha- 
racter of  the  breed  began  imperceptibly  to  change. 
It  had  acquired  a  delicacy  of  constitution  incon- 
sistent with  common  management  cuid  keep;  and 
it  began  slowly  but  undeniably  to  deteriorate. 
Many  of  them  had  been  bred  to  a  degree  of  re- 
finement, that  the  propagation  of  the  species  was 
not  alvi^ys  certain.  The  breed  itself  gradually 
diminished,  in  some  places  it  almost  disappeared. 
The  reader  may  scarcely  give  credit  to  the  asser- 
tion, but  it  is  strictly  true,  that  in  1838  there  was 
not  a  single  improved  Leicester  on  the  Dishley 
fatm;  nor  a  dozen  within  the  circuit  of  as  many 
miles.  It  would  seem  as  if  som^  strange  convul- 
skm  of  nature,  or  some  murderous  pestilence,  had 
suddenly  swept  away  the  whole  of  this  valuable 
breed. 

The  above  remarks  are  in  substance  taken  from 
that  valuable  treatise  on  British  cattle,  before  al- 
loded  to.  In  Kentucky,  though  the  principle  of 
bfeedtng  in  and  mhas  met  wiui  general  disapnro- 
balioD,  yet,  it  has  been  more  or  less  practised  by 
many  breeders.  To  one  of  whom  allusion  will  be 
made,  not  from  unkindness,  but  merely  for  exam- 
ple, for  he,  like  Mr.  Bakewell  of  England,  is  a 
monameni  to  illustrate  the  propriety  of  the  prac- 
tice. This  breeder,  (now  less  notorious)  had, 
several  years  since,  one  of  the  finest  herds  of 
milking  and  breeding  blooded  cattle  in  Kentucky, 
and  deservedly  had  high  reputation  as  a  breeder. 
But  vainly  imagining  that  they  were  far  superior 
to  all  others,  proper  crossing  was  neglected,  the 
stock  began  to  diminish  in  size;  many  of  them 
became  hornless;  and  their  constitutions  were  im- 
paired, in  consequence  of  which  they  suffered 
more  from  cold,  in  winter,  and  were  more  liable  to 


disease,  in  summer;  the  murrain  soon  got  anaong 
them,  and  played  such  sad  havoc  in  one  short 
season,  that  at  present,  only  a  few  venerable  ani- 
mals remain  of  that  once  superior  but  ill-fated 
herd. 

With  this  short  digression  we  will  again  quote 
our  valuable  author.  "It  has  therefore  become  a 
kind  of  principle  with  the  agriculturist  to  effect  a 
change  in  his  stock  every  second  or  third  year; 
and  mat  change  is  most  conveniently  efiected  by 
introducing  a  new  bull.  This  bull  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  sort;  coming  from 
a  similar  pasturage  and  climate;  but  possessing 
no  relationship — or  at  most  a  very  distant  one — not 
related  to  the  stock  to  which  he  is  introduced.  He 
should  bring  with  him  every  good  point  which  the 
breeder  has  labored  hard  to  produce  in  his  stock; 
and  if  possible  some  improvement;  and  especially 
where  the  old  stock  may  have  been  somewhat  de- 
ficient ;  and  most  certainly  he  should  have  no 
manifest  defect  of  form,  and  that  most  essential  of 
all  qualifications,  a  hardy  constitution,  should  not 
be  wanting."  R.  W.  S. 


STATE   OP  THE    WHEAT-CROP. 

The  present  wheat-crop  throughout  Virginia,  and 
other  adjacent  states  so  far  as  we  have  beard,  is  the 
best,  in  quantity  and  quality  combined,  that  has  grown 
for  many  years — ^if  not  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
made.  Some  partial  disasters,  on  particular  farms, 
have  been  suffered,  from  chinch-bug,  hessian  fly, 
or  rust ;  but  nothing  worth  naming  as  affecting  the 
e^eneral  crop  of  Virginia.  A  more  considerable  cause 
of  diminution  wUI  be  found  in  the  ciroumstance  that 
there  is  less  surface  now  under  wheat  than  a  few  years 
ago ;  as  the  repeated  losses  and  failures  of  wheat  have 
caused  almost  every  farmer  to  withdraw  some  portion 
of  his  field  (the  part  promising  the  least  product,) 
from  wheat-culture,  and  substituting  oats  or  rye.  The 
crop  is  now  so  far  advanced  in  lower  Virginia,  that  it 
may  be  considered  out  of  danger,  except  from  conti- 
nued wet  weather  during  the  time  for  harvest;  by 
which  cause  we  have  known  one  crop  (in  1S21)  near- 
ly lost,  after  it  was  lipe  enough  to  be  reaped.  The 
weather  now  (June  26th)  is  very  favorable. 

Harvest  was  begun  on  some  of  the  most  highly  im- 
proved marled  land  on  James  river  on  the  18th  inst., 
with  purple-straw  wheat— which  was  as  early  as 
(what  is  called)  May  wheat,  elsewhere,  was  ready  for 
the  scythe.  There  has  been  a  predominance  of  cold 
weather  for  the  time  of  year,  through  the  last  60  days, 
or  more,  and  the  growth  and  ripening  of  wheat  were 
every  where  more  backward  than  usual.  If  the  crop 
should  prove  as  abundant  as  we  now  expect,  it  will  be 
a  most  important  means  of  restoring  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  Vir- 
ginia.  which  has  latteriy  been  so  wofully  eclipsed. 

There  is  also  a  prospect  of  good  prices  for,  as  well 
as  good  products  of  wheat.  For  crops  to  be  delivered 
before  August,  at  landings  on  James  river  (tide  water,) 
$1.50  per  bushel  is  offered ;  and  sales  have  been  made 
on  these  terms,  by  most  of  those  who  expect  to  be  able 
to  effect  so  early  a  delivery.  Afterwards,  prices  must 
be  considerably  lower,  unless  there  should  be  a  failore 
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of  the  European  crop,  and  a  consequent  great  foreign 
demand ;  neither  of  which  contingencies  is  at  all  pro- 
bable at  this  time.  According  to  these  views,  eveiy 
farmer  should  endeavor  to  get  his  crop  to  market  as 
early  as  possible. — £d.  Far.  Rso. 
June  23d, 


From  the  Parmer*!  CaUnet 
BUMMER   PRUNING  OF  TRKKS. 

*'  Experience  if  the  best  teather." 

The  ri^ht  time  Tor  pruning  trees  is  after  the  first 
running  of  the  sap,  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  first  week  in  July.  The  reasons  for  it  are — in 
the  first  place,  when  a  tree  is  in  (liil  leaf  you  can 
better  judge  what  branches  to  remove,  than  when 
it  is  leafless.  In  the  next,  the  wound  heals  over 
more  kindly  and  eflectually  after  summer  trim- 
ming, than  after  winter  or  spring  pruning;  and 
lastly,  suckers  are  not  so  like  to  shoot  out  after 
midsummer  trimming,  as  if  it  was  performed  in 
the  spring  of  the  year.    The  writer  of  this  has 


performed  the  operation  extensively  on  a  lar^ 
number  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  the  last  week  in 
June,  with  the  greatest  success,  and  has  never 
seen  a  tree,  in  the  least  degree,  injured  by  it. 
The  practice  is  now  becoming  ^neral  among 
those  who  have  the  most  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  Is  hoped  that  those  who  are  timid  at 
departing  from  an  old  custom,  will  make  a  trial  of 
it  this  season,  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  their 
faith,  and  rest  assured  diappointment  will  not 
follow  the  experiment. 

Pyrus. 


Frcm  the  Mioing  Journal. 
FLINT  IN   WHEAT. 

The  scoundrels  who  bum  wheatstacks  in  the 
country  leave  behind  them  some  curious  chemical 
results.  "Swing"  is  a  grand  experimentalist. 
There  are  found  in  the  embers,  lumps  of  coarse 
glass,  which  are  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  the  sili- 
ca, or  flint,  which  wheat  straw  in  particular  is 
(bund  to  contain  in  very  considerable  quantities. 
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The  following  errata  were  caused  bythe  illegible  writing  of  the  several  pieces  in  which  they  occur: 

No.  2,  p.  78,  col.  2,  at  end  of  8d  paragraph,  for  **fAoum,"  read  *'tlow,*' 

No.  8,  p.  164,  col.  2,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  "genU,*'  read  **goaU.** 
,  No.  4, 202,  col.  2,  line  17  of  editorial  remarks,  for  **extreme,^'  read  "exUnnpi.**  This  last  error  is  corrected 
ui  part  of  the  impression. 
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From  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LETTER  FROM  DR.  D.  STUBBINS,  OP  NORTH- 
AMPTON, MASS.,  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

/forihaimftofu  Covnty  of  Hampshire,  Mass.f  > 

February  10,  1838.     S 


I  have  received  a  communication  from  the 
committee  on  agriculture,  dated  Washin^on 
City,  January  80, 1838,  for  answers  to  severed  in- 
terrogatories about  the  culture  of  the  mulberry 
and  sugar- faieet.  The  committee  must  be  aware 
that  the  silk-business  of  America  is  but  in  its  in- 
ikncy;  yet,  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  constant- 
ly on  the  increase.  Improvements  are  made 
(rom  year  to  year,  not  only  in  the  culture  of  the 
mulberry;  but  in  the  manumcture  of  the  article  of 
cilk.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  thought  wonderful, 
if  it  should  be  found  necessary  hereafter,  to  aban- 
don our  present  opinion,  practice  of  culture,  and 
machinery  used  in  the  manufacture,  for  a  belter 
mode  and  more  simple  machinery,  and  so  cheap 
as  to  take  place  of  the  domestic  wheel,  reel  and 
loom.  If,  m  either  respect,  any  improvement  can 
foe  made,  Yankee  perseverance  and  ingenuity 
will  discover  it. 

The  committee  will  please  accept  of  the  aid  of 
Edward  Church,  Esq.,  of  this  place,  who  has 
long  resided  in  France;  and,  while  there,  became 
very  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  sugar  from 
the  beet;  I  presume  that  he  possesses  as  much  in- 
formation on  that  subject,  or  even  more,  than  al- 
most any  person  in  the  United  States,  and  have 
engaged  him  to  reply  to  the  subject  of  beet- 
Bugar. 

On  the  subject,  or  respecting  the  culture  of  the 
mulberry,  it  would  afford  me  ^eat  pleasure  to 
present  the  committee  with  an  infaUtble  mode  of 
treatment,  which  would  be  applicable  to  every  va- 
riety of  climate,  and  the  mconstancy  of  the 
weather  for  several  years  past.  But  so  variable 
have  been  the  seasons,  that  the  successful  mode 
of  culture  and  protection  of  the  tree  during  one 
year,  has  disappointed  the  cultivator  the  next 
year. 

1.  In  reply  to  the  first  question  :  I  began  the 
examination  of  the  mulberry  business  several 
years  since;  but  did  not  commence  the  cultivation 
oJ'  the  multicaulis  until  1833,  and  ever  since  have 
earefully  watched  the  progress. 

2.  Respecting  soii,  situation  and  exposure;  I 
have  found  that  our  poor,  light,  dry,  and  even  gra- 
velly soil,  is  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the 
multicaulis,  than  our  richest  lands.  The  locatum 
or  situaHon,  should  be  hi^h,  or  elevated  above 
the  danger  of  water  collectmg  about  the  roots. 

On  such  soils,  although  the  trees  would  not  at- 
tain the  height  of  trees  grown  on  rich  land,  yet 
the  foliage  ^ould  be  more  numerous ;  and  the 
chance  of  having  the  trees  ripen,  or  form  hard 
wood  for  cuttings,  and  sustaining  our  winters, 
would  be  enhanced. 

3.  Respecting  the  most  vahMe  mMerry  for 
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cultivation;  its  capability  to  endure  the  cold  and 
fivst;  the  quantity  and  quality  of  foliage;  labor 
of  culture,  and  stripping.  These  questions  will 
be  answered  with  reference  to  this  climate;  and 
will  include  not  only  my  own  observation  and  ex- 
perience, but  the  experience  of  others  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, in  whose  opinion  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence. 

I  commenced  with  the  Italian  white  mulberry, 
and  have  used  also  the  black  and  red  mulberry; 
each  of  which  requires  m)od  soil;  no  matter  how 
rich.  I  found  that,  although  the  worms  would 
feed  well  on  these,  yet  they  were  equally  fond  of 
the  multicaulis,  which  was  selected  for  its  large 
leaf)  nutritious  quality,  and  tender  fibre,  which 
the  worms  can  eat,  while  the  fibres  or  ribs  of  the 
white  mulberry  are  so  ligneous  as  not  to  be  edi- 
ble. £ighty  pounds  of  multicaulis  foliage  are 
considered  equal  to  one  himdred  pounds  of  the 
Italian  white,  for  feeding  worms. 

The  tree  or  shrub  commonly  known  as  the  mul- 
ticaulis, was  found  in  a  garden  in  Manilla,  culti- 
vated as  a  tree  of  ornament;  and,  to  distinguish 
this  from  all  other  mulberries,  is  now  called  the 
Manilla  multicaulis,  and  particularl3r  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  tree,  more  deserving  of  mid- 
ticaulis,  on  account  of  its  capacity  to  produce 
more  numerous  stalks  and  branches. 

Although  the  Manilla  multicaulis  has  a  very 
large  leaf,  grows  rapidly,  and  the  silk  worm  is 
fond  of  it;  yet,  in  consequence  of  its  rapid  growth 
the  stalks  are  oflen  so  green  and  tender,  that, 
when  overtaken  by  early  frost,  they  are  liable  to 
be  injured,  before  the  wood  has  been  sufficiently 
formed  to  endure  cold  and  frost. 

Nevertheless,  the  Manilla  multicauUs  is  so  va- 
luable a  tree,  that  experienced  cultivators  have 
told  me  that,  if  it  should  become  necessary  to 
take  them  up  every  autumn,  protect  them  during 
winter,  and  re-set  every  spring,  it  would  be  much 
better  than  to  cultivate  the  white  mulberry;  and 
that  the  culture  of  an  acre  of  mulberry  would  re- 
Guire  no  more  labor  and  expense  than  that  required 
tor  an  acre  of  Indian  com. 

But  there  is  another  mulberry  alluded  to— the 
Canton  multicaulis — so  called  from  the  place  of 
its  derivation,  being  the  product  of  seed  which 
the  Canton  mission  were  requested  to  procure, 
being  considered  the  very  best  and  most  approved 
mulberry  used  by  the  Chinese,  and  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  genuine  seed  ever  imported  into  this 
or  any  other  country.  It  was  obtained  under 
very  favorable  circumstances,  such  as  have  not 
often  occurred;  and  the  same  mission  have  recent- 
ly forwarded  more  seed  for  next  spring's  use. 

That  the  Canton  multicaulis  is  the  true  kind 
used  by  the  Chinese,  is  made  evident  from  a  set 
of  historical  paintings  from  China,  and  from  the 
seed  growing  at  the  foot  of  the  stalk,  different 
from  other  mulberries. 

From  the  experience  I  have  had,  I  concur  in 
opinion  with  those  who  have  cultivated  the  seve- 
ral kinds  of  mulberry,  that  the  GxfUon  multicaulis 
is  deserving  of  the  first  consideration,  and  to  be 
preferred  to  all  others;  not  only  on  account  of  its 
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equal  capability  of  enduring  cold  and  froBt,  but 
from  the  number,  quality,  and  size  of  the  leaf. 
Although  not  so  large  as  the  Manilla  leaf,  yet  a 
leaf  of  the  same  size,  is  considered  much  hea- 
vier than  the  Manilla—some  say  double  the 
weiffht. 

I  have  cocoons  in  possession,  made  by  worms 
which  were  fed  exclusively  on  the  foliage  of  the 
white  mulberry;  and  another  parcel  fed  exclu- 
sively upon  the  foliage  of  the  Canton,  The  lat- 
ter have  a  lustre  and  brilliancy  far  surpassing  the 
former;  and  the  difference  is  nearly  as^reatas 
between  the  Merino  and  wool  of  native  sheep. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  horticulturists  and  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  propagation  of  trees  or  plants 
from  seeds,  that  trees  from  seed  withstand  the  se- 
verity of  climate  better  than  trees  propagated  by 
any  other  mode. 

Another  circumstance  occurred  last  autumn, 
in  favor  of  the  Canton:  I  had  the  Canton  and 
Manilla  trees,  and  another  kind,  called  the  J^si- 
atic  seedling,  growing  side-by-side  in  my  garden, 
each  having  the  same  exposure  to  an  untimely 
and  severe  frost,  when  the  Manilla  was  much  in- 
jured, the  Canton  and  j^siatic  escaped  unhurt; 
and  two  other  kinds,  called  the  Chinese  and  Smyr- 
na, were  uninjured. 

These  seedlings,  we  hope,  will  be  a  most  valu- 
able acquisition  to  the  list  oi  mulberries  adapted 
to  the  feeding  of^  worms,  and  enduring  the  cold 
and  frost;  nevertheless,  great  caution  is  necessary 
in  the  use  of  imported  seed;  for  instance,  seed 
grown  upon  the  multicaulis  tree,  will  not  produce 
a  plant  like  the  original  tree;  at  least,  it  has  so 
proved  under  my  observation.  The  leaf  is  differ- 
ent in  shape,  and  not  one-fourth  so  large  as  the 
original;  neither  do  the  seeds  produce  trees  which 
furnish  a  uniform  leaf  in  shape  or  size.  There  is 
oflen  deception  in  seed  procured  at  foreign  seed- 
stores;  sometimes  the  vitality  of  the  seed  is  de- 
stroyed, or  otherwise  injured  b^  neglect.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  which  might  be  offered, 
purchasers  of^  seed  have  been  disappointed,  and 
the  mulberry  cause  injured:  because  they  have 
expected  too  much,  or  that,  oy  the  seed  of  a  cer- 
tain riome.  they  should  obtain  the  genuine  tree. 
The  peach,  apple,  and  some  other  trees,  from  seed 
or  stone  fruit,  when  planted,  produce  a  great  va- 
riety; perhaps  not  one  seed  m  a  thousand  shall 
produce  a  tree,  in  ail  respects,  like  the  original.  It 
18  advisable  to  have  no  dependence  on  me  seed, 
but  to  procure  trees  which  have  developed  the 
true  character. 

Having  mentioned  the  Canton  mulberry  as  first 
on  the  list,  yet  some,  who  do  not  know  the  Can- 
ton, would  have  the  Manilla  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  the  most  valuable  mulberries.  The 
Asiatic  and  Chinese  may  be  the  next  best,  on  ac- 
count of  their  capability  of  enduring  cold  and 
frost;  the  leaf  of  which,  in  shape,  resembles  the 
Canton,  but  not  so  large;  each  of  which,  howe- 
ver, on  account  of  the  numerous  buds  on  the 
stalks,  may  produce  as  much  weight  of  foliage, 
and  of  as  good  quality,  as  the  Manilla  multicau- 
lis of  the  same  age.  fiut  should  the  Manilla 
multicaulis  utteriy  fail  of  acclimation  in  this  lati- 
tude, resort  may  be  had  to  the  Canton,  Jlsiatic, 
Chinese,  and  some  others  which  have  been  pro- 
pagated firosi  the  seed,  and  give  fair  promise  of 
adaptation  to  this  dimate. 
fa  a  more  favored  climei  the  last  ]rear,  these 


trees  attained  a  much  greater  height  and  larger 
leaf)  than  in  this  place. 

4.  Respecting  the  best  mode  of  cultivation,  strip' 
ping,  value,  expense^  hndpnfit,  of  an  acre  of  mul- 
oerry,  I  shall  not  only  communicate  my  own  ex- 
perience, but  that  of  the  most  skilful  cultivators 
in  this  region. 

In  this  dimate,  the  culture,  setting  out  mulber- 
ry roots,  or  cuttings,  commences  at  the  usual  time 
of  making  our  gardens,  afler  the  spring  frosts, 
and  when  the  earth  has  been  suitably  warmed  by 
the  sun — last  April  or  beginning  of  May;  and 
soon  as  the  foliage  has  grown  to  the  size  of  an 
apple-lea^  or  the  full  size  of  the  white  mulbeny 
leaf,  (about  the  15th  or  20th  of  June,)  the  e^gs 
may  be  brought  out  for  hatching;  and,  if  they 
can  be  kept  back,  so  as  to  be  hatched  at  different 
times,  as  the  foliage  multiplies,  the  cultivator  will 
have  the  advantage  of  several  crops  in  succession 
from  the  same  lot  of  eggs — a  much  better  way 
than  to  breed  tn-andnn,  as  it  is  called.  Eggs 
may  be  preserved  during  winter  in  a  cool  place; 
freezing  does  not  injure  them;  but  before  spring, 
they  should  be  secured  in  glass  bottles  corked 
tight,  to  exclude  the  external  air,  and  each  bottle 
of  e^gs  put  into  an  ice-house,  placed  on  a  cake  of 
ice;  if  set  upon  a  shelf,  they  would  hatch^  even  in 
an  ice-house.  Eggs  thus  secured,  may  be  kept 
back,  save  much  labor,  time,  and  expense.  As 
one  class  of  worms  are  advanced,  another  can 
succeed  them  on  the  same  shelves  or  hurdles.  In 
this  wav,  the  same  number  of  trees  would  feed 
double  the  usual  quantity  of  worms. 

In  gathering  the  foliage,  the  buds  must  not  be 
injur^,  nor  the  extreme  ends  of  the  limbs  de- 
prived of  the  leaves,  leaving  two  or  three  leaves 
at  the  end  untouched;  commencing  on  one  side 
of  the  field,  and  when  once  gone  over,  there  will 
be  a  new  crop  of  leaves  ready  at  the  place  of  be- 
ginning; ;  and  thus  the  foliage  may  be  gathered 
several  times  from  the  same  shrub  or  tree,  whe- 
ther the  product  of  a  root  or  cutting.  I  had  roots 
and  cuttings  set  out  last  spring,  the  foliage  of 
which  was  gathered  three  or  four  times  from  the 
same  trees,  without  injurv;  indeed  the  trees  ap- 
parently grow  better  by  naving  the  leaves  taken 
off  80  frequently,  always  leaving  the  buds  unin- 
jured, and  the  extreme  ends  of  the  branches  with- 
out stripping.  Instead  of  stripping  the  leavesu 
each  leaf  should  be  taken  separate ;  if  the  baa 
should  be  injured,  it  would  be  spoiled  for  a  cut- 
ting, or  even  foliage.  Frequent  defoliation  of  the 
mulberry  does  not  injure  it,  although  such  treat- 
ment would  spoil  some  other  trees. 

When  trees  are  started  from  cuttings,  it  will 
oflen  be  found  that  a  shoot  will  grow  several 
inches  before  there  is  any  root  formed;  in  this  case 
the  support  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  in- 
stead or  any  assistance  from  the  root,  as  is  usual 
with  other  trees. 

Vegetables  of  rapid  growth  are  said  to  perspire 
their  weight  in  twenty-four  hours;  this  rapid  eva- 
poration or  perspiration  will  account  for  so  many 
cuttings  failing  to  become  trees;  the  leaves  be- 
come discolored,  wilt,  and  the  plant  is  ruined. 
But  to  avoid  this,  let  the  cuttings  be  watered  in 
dry  weather,  and  take  off  the  leaves  until  roots 
shall  be  formed. 

Respecting  the  cuUimtionf  the  earth  may  be 
stirred  or  the  trees  hoed  so  frequently  as  to  pre- 
vent the  weeds  growing;  but  not  afler  the  first  of 
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August,  that  the  trees  may  have  opportunity  to 
form  wood;  and  the  location  must  be  so  elevated 
<uid  dry  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  water  setting 
near  the  plants. 

Respecting  the  vahu  of  an  acre  set  with  mul- 
berry, it  depends  on  the  price  of  the  mulberry  and 
number  of  trees  set  therein.  If  the  trees  are  set  2^ 
feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  3  feet  apart, 
an  acre  would  take  5,808  trees,  which  at  25  cents 
«ach,  would  be  worth  81}^^  Some  prefer  to 
have  the  rows  4  (eet  apart,  and  2  feet  apart  in  the 
rows;  in  this  case  it  would  require  5,445  trees  to 
the  acre.  But  provided  an  acre  of  ground  shall 
be  set  with  cuttings,  the  rows  2  feet  apcurt,  and 
I|  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  14,520  cuttings  might 
be  set  in  an  acre,  which  at  830  cost  per  1,000  or  3 
cents,  would  amount  to  8453  60,  to  stock  an  acre. 
It  may  be  understood  that  a  purchaser  wishing  to 
^ock  an  acre  of  ground,  the  trees  and  cuttings 
could  be  purchai^  at  a  less  price  than  above 
stated. 

Taking  Hito  consideration  the  number  of  trees 
the  most  proper  for  an  acre,  and  a  reasonable 
price  for  the  trees,  the  average  pnct  of  an  acre 
of  land  set  with  mulberries,  including  the  land, 
night  be  worth  from  750  to  1,000  dollars  invest- 
ment 

The  cultivation  of  an  acre  of  mulberry  would, 
of  itself,  be  no  more  than  that  of  an  acre  of  com; 
but,  including  the  gathering  the  leaves,  y^ecfing the 
worms,  and  reeling  the  silk,  need  not  exceed  200 
doHars.  The  profits  of  an  acre  of  mulberry  would 
depend  upon  the  fidelity  with  which  the  worms 
are  fed,  and  the  quantity  of  raw  silk  made  from 
the  cocoons. 

Some  cultivators  assert  than  an  acre  of  ground 
set  with  mulberry  will,  the  second  year,  produce 
foliage  sufficient  to  feed  1,000,000  of  worms,  and 
that  number  of  cocoons  will  make  333^  lbs.  of 
silk.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  one  acre 
having  been  set  apart  for  that  purpose;  but  from 
experiments  made  with  certain  number  of  trees, 
in  proportion  to  the  acre,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  100  lbs.  of  raw  silk  may  be  made  from  an 
acre  the  first  year  of  setting  out;  and  if  the  roots 
ean  be  preserved  without  removal  during  the 
winter,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  foliage  would 
be  furnished,  and,  of  course,  a  greater  Quantity  of 
•ilk  might  be  made  the  second  and  third  year;  so 
that  the  maximum  might  be  300  lbs.  or  more  of 
silk  to  the  acre.  But  assuming  the  minimum 
quantit;^,  (100  lbs.  from  an  acre^  it  would  yield 
tne  cultivator  a  greater  profit  than  from  any  other 
product  from  the  soil. 

The  last  year  I  requested  several  cultivators  to 
make  thorough  experiments  to  ascertain  the  cer- 
tain profits  of  an  acre.  Only  one,  however,  met 
the  application  with  the  precision  desired.  He, 
by  strict  economy  of  time,  labor,  and  expense,  al- 
though he  gave  three  dollars  per  week  and  board, 
to  two  experienced  females,  as  teachers  in  gather- 
ing foliage,  feeding  worms,  and  reeling  silk,  (bund 
that  his  silk  cost  him  only  two  dollars  the  pound, 
and  estimates  his  silk  worth  at  least  six  to  seven 
dollars  the  pound,  on  account  of  excellency  of  the 
reeling,  for  which  he  has  the  liberal  bounty  of  the 
■tate,  and  also  a  premium  from  the  Agncultural 
Society.  The  quantit^r  and  value  of  swc  depend 
on  Uie  skill  and  perfection  of  reeling. 

The  value  of  American  silk  far  exceeds  the  im- 
ported raw  silk,  not  only  in  lustre,  but  strength  of 


fibre,  and  the  small  comparative  waste  in  the 
manufacture;  and  is  probably  worth  26  per  cent, 
over  the  imported  article  of  raw  silk. 

The  same  cultivator  informs  me  that,  the  last 
year,  being  a  year  of  experiment,  attended  with 
loss  of  time  and  expense,  which  he  can  avoid  an- 
other year,  he  feels  confident  that  he  can  hereaf^ 
ter  make  raw  silk  at  81  50  per  pound. 

5.  Respecting  the  most  valuable  silk  worm  : 
Perhaps  the  large  gray  or  black  one-crop  worm 
on  all  accounts  is  equal  to  any  other.  There  sre 
several  varieties  of  worms — one  called  the  two- 
crop  worm;  but  one  ^od  yield  is  worth  more 
than  two  poor  ones,  with  imperfect  cocoons. 

In  China,  where  several  crops  are  taken  in  suc- 
cession, from  hatching  eggs  of  the  preceding 
crop,  it  has  l>een  found  that  the  quality  of  each 
succeeding  crop  of  silk  is  deteriorated,  and  that 
silk  grown  in  tne  elevated  or  northern  regions  of 
China,  uniformly  commands  or  obtains  20  per 
cent,  more  for  any  quantity  of  silk,  than  for  silk 
grown  in  the  warmer  latitudes;  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  American  silk  is  superior  to  that  im- 
ported. It  has  been  thought  that  the  Chinese 
seldom  or  never  export  the  silkgrown  in  the  cool 
regions,  but  that  it  is  retained  for  the  superior  fa- 
brics. E^,  to  be  of  good  quality,  must  have 
the  maturity  of  age.  The  usual  time  of  hatching 
the  first  parcel  of  eggs,  in  this  climate,  is  from  the 
16th  to  the  20ih  of  June,  or  as  soon  as  the  mul- 
berry leaves  have  a  size  to  commence  gathering. 
3000  worms,  (or  even  2000  or  2400,  if  well  at- 
tended,) will  make  cocoons  sufficient  for  one 
pound  of  silk. 

The  quantity,  quality  and  value,  and  market  of 
cocoons,  depend  very  much  on  the  attention  of 
feeding  the  worms,  ventilation  and  cleanliness  of 
the  cocoonery;  in  cold  seasons  the  worms  do  not 
make  so  perfect  cocoons  ns  when  the  weather  is 
mild  during  the  time  of  feeding. 

As  to  a  market  for  cocoons,  me  several  silk  fac- 
tories and  reeling  establishments  will  readily  pur- 
chase or  reel  them  on  hire;  and  that  the  producer 
should  receive  the  benefit  of  good  cocoons,  instead 
of  purchasing  by  the  pound,  a  fair  price  would  be 
given  for  any  quantity  yielding  a  pound  of  silk. 
The  cultivator  must,  therefore,  see  the  propriety 
of  so  faithfully  feeding  the  worms  as  to  produce 
hard  and  sound  cocoons. 

But  the  cultivator  would  derive  the  greatest 
profit  by  reeling  his  own  cocoons,  as  every  family 
might  do  with  very  little  expense. 

6.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  give  a  ge- 
nerous bounty  to  encourage  the  growth  of  silt- 
about  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  expense  of  gather- 
ing the  leaves,  feeding  the  worms,  and  reeling 
the  silk;  so  that  every  pound  of  silk  raised  and 
made  in  Massachusetts  may  be  considered  a  clear 
profit  to  the  cultivator;  rent  of  the  land,  taxes, 
and  interest  of  investment  not  included.  Never- 
theless, even  these  items  may  be  overcome  in  a 
very  short  time. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  offer  a  boun- 
ty, on  the  manufacture  of  beets  into  sugar,  of 
three  cents  on  the  pound— probably  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expense  of  manufacture. 

Finally.  On  the  subject  of  mulberry  and  silk, 
although  it  has  engro^ed  much  of  my  time  and 
attention  under  the  most  anxious  solicitude  for  its 
success,  and  with  the  persuasion  that  it  would  ul- 
timately be  found  the  most  lucrative  business 
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which  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  could  pursue,  yet, 
that  any  certain  infallible  rules  and  modes  of  pro- 
cedure, can  at  this  early  stage  of  the  business  be 
pointed  out  as  applicable  to  all  future  years,  1  do 
not  believe.  But  there  must  be  a  starting  point, 
and  we  must  be  guided  by  the  best  light  now  be- 
fore us.  It  is  with  great  diffidence  1  enter  on  the 
subject  to  be  laid  ^fbre  the  committee  of  Con- 
gress, being  aware  that  I  may  differ  in  sentiment, 
practice,  and  opinion  from  other  more  experienced 
cultivators,  and  that  it  may  be  found  expedient 
hereader  to  relinquish  present  and  adopt  new  mea- 
sures. But  when  intelligence  shall  be  received 
and  laid  before  the  committee  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  I  feel  confident  that 
the  committee  will  find  matter  to  report  favorably 
on  the  culture  of  silk  in  this  country. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Daniel  Stebbins. 
To  the  honorable  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  ^griculturej  Washington  City. 

P.  3> — There  are  in  this  place,  two  large  silk 
factories  doing  a  profitable  business. 


From  Uie  Franklin  Fanner. 
BOOKS  ON  AGRICULTURE,  FOR  SCHOOL  BOYS. 

We  have  thought  the  cause  of  agricultural  im- 
provement would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  series  of  elementary  books  on  agri- 
culture, designed  for  the  use  of  the  schoolboy. 
Why  sholild  not  our  children  have  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  applicable  to  this  pursuit 
as  well  as  on  less  useful  ones?  If  education  is 
desifflied  to  fit  us  to  engage  in  the  practical  duties 
of  life,  whjr  is  it  that  the  most  important  of  all 
earthly  subjects,  and  one  which  occupies  the  la- 
bors of  a  vast  majority  of  our  people,  is  not  the 
leading  object  of  the  schoolboy's  education?  We 
have  elementaiy  books  on  every  other  subject; 
we  have  schools  wherein  are  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  every  science,  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
divinity,  of  fighting,  dancing,  and  of  every  thing 
but  of  agriculture.  There  is  somethin^wrong  in 
the  national  practice  on  this  subject  We  ought 
to  give  to  the  most  important  subjects,  the  highest 
degree  of  attention — we  must  graduate  various 
branches  of  education,  by  the  standard  of  their 
relative  importance,  and  give  to  those  having  the 
nearest  relation  to  our  most  important  interests, 
the  greatest  share  of  favor.  We  ought  to  have 
the  principles  of  husbandry  taught  in  every  com- 
mon school  and  a  chair  of  agriculture  endowed  in 
every  college.  And  we  think  the  first  step  to  the 
introduction  of  this  new  branch  of  education  is,  to 
have  the  necessary  elementary  schoolbooks.  We 
have  many  men  in  our  country,  eminently  capa- 
ble of  compiling  such  works  and  adapting  them 
Erecisely  to  the  capacity  of  the  schoolboy.  And 
e  who  would  prepare  a  set  of  works  on  agricul- 
ture for  the  use  of  schools,  such  as  would  give  to 
the  boys  of  the  country  destined  for  the  pursuits 
of  husbandry,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  outlines  of  the  practice  of  agricul- 
ture, would  do  more  for  the  general  good  and  for 
his  own  literary  fame,  than  in  any  other  walk  of  i 
science  or  learning.    Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I 


we  decry  other  branches  of  science  or  learning. 
We  are  in  favor  of  all ;  and  especially  those 
which  contribute  useful  aids  in  the  practical  labors 
of  life.  We  would  render  all  subservient  to  man's 
use ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  view  that  they  should 
be  appreciated.  But  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  agriculture  is  the  moot  universal,  the  most 
dignified,  the  most  congenial,  virtuous  and  pro- 
ductive pursuit  of  mankind — the  substratum  of 
all  other  pursuits — the  life  and  soul  of  commerce 
and  manufactures — the  mother  of  the  arts  and 
sciences — the  basis  of  civilization ;  and  we  insist, 
it  is  not  seeking  too  much  when  we  seek  to  give 
to  her  own  child,  the  husbandman,  a  higher  grade 
of  education.  Whatever  description  of  know- 
ledge, relates  nearly  or  remotely,  to  the  multifa- 
rious labors  of  the  agriculturist,  should  be  an  ob- 
ject of  his  study  and  constitute  a  portion  of  his 
exercises  at  the  primary  school  and  the  college^ 
and  employ  his  rcfiections  in  all  the  riper  years  of 
after  life.  One  of  the  most  absurd  and  mischiev- 
ous errors  of  the  day,  is  that  of  the  father,  who 
gives  to  the  son  destined  for  a  farmer,  an  educa- 
tion inferior  to  that  he  bestows  upon  the  one  des- 
tined for  a  profession.  The  husbandman  deserves 
a  better  education  than  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor ;  be- 
cause his  occupation  requires  the  exercise  ofmore 
knowledge ;  but  it  is  too  generally  the  ease,  that 
he  is  only  allowed  some  snatched  intervals  be- 
tween the  crops,  <4o  learn  to  read,  write  and  ci- 
pher"— and  this  is  deemed  education  enough  for 
a  farmer!  Oh,  what  a  wretched,  miserable  error 
is  this — what  a  foe  to  the  improvement  and  digni- 
tv  of  the  class!  It  ought,  it  must  be  banished,  and 
the  practice  which  results  from  it  abolished,  and  a 
wiser  and  better  one  substituted.  Now,  however 
the  remark  may  seem  to  censure  the  general  opi- 
nion and  practice  on  this  subject,  and  Sthough  we 
may  be  even  ridiculed  by  many  farmers  them- 
selves, for  the  apparent  ultraism  of  the  sentiment, 
we  are  bold  to  declare,  nevertheless,  that  the 
farmer  has  need  of  a  better  education,  and  he  ac- 
tually more  often  requires  the  aid  of  more  va- 
rious branches  of  science,  in  his  ramified  opera- 
tions, than  the  member  of  any  profession ;  and  we 
sincerely  believe,  that  if  any  discrimination  should 
be  made  in  the  education  of  two  sons,  one  des> 
tined  for  a  farmer  and  the  other  for  a  profession,  it 
should  be  in  favor  of  the  former.  Let  us  not  be 
misunderstood — the  boy  destined  for  a  profession 
or  trade,  should  be  thoroughly  educated  in  all 
branches  pertaining  to  his  distinct  calling ;  while 
the  boy  intended  for  a  farmer,  should  be  thorough- 
ly instructed  in  all  the  principles  to  which  the  in- 
telligent and  scientific  agriculturist  stands  indebt- 
ed for  the  successful  result  of  his  labors.  We 
could  easily  show  that  these  principles  are  drawn 
fi*om  a  wider  range  of  sciences,  than  are  necessa- 
ry to  l)e  consulted  by  one  destined  for  any  of  the 
so- styled  learned  professions:  and  consequently  it 
would  be  shown,  that  the  nosbandmau  needs  a 
more  extended  education.  A  young  man  prepar- 
ing for  the  bar,  is  ready  to  enter  upon  his  legal 
studies,  on  attaining  some  smattering  of  Latin  (or 
it  may  be  Greek ;)  and  many  do  not  even  go  thus 
far,  before  taking  up  Blackstone.  A  short  course 
of  reading  elementary  works  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  law,  and  the  student  enters  on  the 
practical  field  of  his  profession.  The  physician 
requires  more  preparation  to  Qualify  him  for  prac- 
tice.   He  too,  learns  the  dead  languages  and  sta- 
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dies  the  principles  and  practice  of  his  art,  but 
those  principles  involve  a  knowledge  of  various 
abstract  sciences  and  he  is  constrained  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  anatomy,  physiolosy,  chemistry,  min- 
eralogy, botany,  &c.  &c.,  before  he  enters  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  We  are  speaking 
of  those  studies  only  as  they  relate  to  the  profis- 
Btonal  qualifications  of  the  student,  and  of  course 
we  are  not  to  be  understood,  as  denying  either  the 
possession  or  the  importance,  of  other  branches  of 
leaming,  to  professional  men.  They,  as  well  as 
agriculturists  and  others,  in  their  social  and  politi- 
cal relations  to  community,  are  equally  required  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  citizens;  and  we  hold 
that  all  classes  should  avail  themselves  of  every 
aeeomplishment  which  learning  or  science  can  be- 
stow, in  aid  of  the  performance  of  those  high  du- 
ties. But  wo  need  not  array  comparisons  or  illus- 
trations on  the  subject ;  our  opinions  may  be  pre- 
sented at  one  view.  We  would  give  to  every  one, 
of  whatever  pursuit,  precisely  the  education  adapt- 
ed to  it — and  it  should  be  thorough  and  perfect  in 
all  its  branches,  or  at  least  so  far  as  any  or  all  the 
branches  related  to  the  peculiar  pursuit  adopted 
by  the  student.  It  should  thus  qualify  him  for  the 
intelligent  prosecution  of  the  labors  of  his  life  and 
ensure  his  complete  success.  It  would  render  the 
farmer  as  illustrious,  and  certainly  as  useful,  in 
his  sphere,  as  the  profoundest  statesman  or  pro- 
fessor. But  the  subject  is  too  interesting  to  be 
treated  satis^torily  m  the  narrow  limits  to  which 
we  are  circumscribed ;  and  we  mean  to  pursue  it. 
In  the  meantime,  we  submit  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  to  the  commissioners  of  common 
schools,  the  propriety  of  early  considering  the  im- 
portance of  adopting  a  series  of  agricultural  works, 
as  text  books  in  the  schools  about  to  be  put  in 
operation,  under  the  excellent  common  school  law 
of  the  state.  They  may  do  incalculable  good  to 
the  children  of  Kentucky,  which  will  flow  to  other 
generations,  and  they  may  render  the  systeip  far 
more  useful  and  effective,  by  seasonably  directing 
their  earnest  attention  to  the  subject. 


From  Uie  Farmen'  Cabinet. 
PIBACH   PROSPECT. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  from  Delaware,  now 
becoming  celebrated  for  its  fine  peaches,  that  al- 
though the  cold  weather  and  frosts  have  been  most 
tryinff  on  the  young  fruit,  and  much  of  it  injured, 
that  mere  is  yet  enough  spared  to  promise  a  fine 
crop — if  no  future  frosts  should  occur  to  nip  the 
tender  blossoms  just  burstinjET  from  the  bud.  The 
great  success  of  Messrs.  Ridgeway  and  Reeves, 
near  Delaware  City,  (and  who  does  not  remem- 
ber their  fine  and  luscious  peaches  of  last  sum- 
mer^) will  soon  be  followed  by  other  equally  en- 
terprising gentlemen  of  Delaware  and  this  city 
who  have  gone  largely  into  the  business. 

On  the  Union  Farms,  near  Wilmington,  own- 
ed, we  understand,  by  Dr.  Thomson  of  that  place, 
and  Mr.  M.  Eayre  of  this  city,  we  learn  that 
about  100  acres  immediately  on  the  river  Dela- 
ware, are  now  flourishing  in  peach  trees,  and  that 
about  one  half  will  bear  this  year,  and  that  by  a 
late  arrangement  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  I. 
Reeves^  for  whom  peaches  will  always  grow,  has 


become  a  partner  with  these  gentlemen  in  their 
large  concern.  Philip  Reybold,  Esq.,  the  eflkient 
President  of  the  Delaware  Agricultural  Society, 
has  also,  we  understand,  set  out  this  spring  a  large 
orchard.  We  sincerely  wish  all  these  gentlemen 
the  success  they  merit.  Some  of  the  fine  peach 
districts  of  Jersey,  seem  of  late  years  to  have  lost 
their  power  of  producing,  and  continuing  long- 
lived,  the  tree  that  produces  this  best,  in  its  season, 
of  all  fruits.  We  should  like  to  hear  from  some 
of  our  Jersey  subscribers,  if  they  can  give  us  the 
reason,  why  it  is  so — and  if  any  clue  has  yet  been 
found  into  that  most  insidious  and  fatal  disease  to 
the  peach  tree,  the  yelhws?  We  hope  this  hint 
will  be  kindly  taken,  and  that  all  the  information 
that  can  be  imparted  to  us  may  be  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet,  on  the  in- 
teresting subject  of  rearing  and  of  prolonging  the 
existence  of  the  peach  tree.  A  full  and  generous 
supply  of  this  luscious  and  wholesome  fruit,  is  a 
matter  of  great  interest  and  luxury  to  every  one, 
and  our  populous  districts  and  cities  should  not 
hesitate  to  hold  out  the  highest  premiums  and  in- 
ducements to  those  who  propagate  fruit  and  sup- 
ply our  markets  with  the  finest  varieties. 


From  the  Fumen*  Cabinet. 
USB  OF  LIMB. 

Lockhart,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  relates 
the  following  anecdote. 

'There  see' — he  continued,  Hhat  farm  there,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  occupied  by  a  respectable 
enough  tenant  of  mine;  I  told  him  I  had  a  great 
desire  for  him  to  try  the  effects  of  lime  on  hisTand. 
He  said  he  doubted  its  success,  and  could  not  ven- 
ture to  risk  so  much  money  as  it  would  cost. 
Well,  said  I,  fair  enough ;  but  as  I  wish  to  have 
the  experiment  tried,  you  shall  have  the  lime  for 
the  mere  carting;  you  may  send  to  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  bought,  and  at  the  term  day  you 
shall  strike  off  the  whole  value  of  the  lime  from 
the  rent  due  to  me.  When  the  day  came,  mv 
friend  the  farmer  came  with  his  whole  rent,  which 
he  laid  down  on  the  table  before  me,  without  de- 
duction. "How's  this,  my  man;  you  are  to  de- 
duct for  the  lime,  you  know."  "Why,  Sir  Wal- 
ter," he  replied,  "my  conscience  will  not  let  me 
impose  upon  you  so  far — the  lime  you  recom- 
mended me  to  try,  and  which,  but  for  your  sug- 
gestion I  never  would  have  tried,  has  produced 
more  ihan  would  have  purchased  the  lime  half  a 
dozen  times  over,  and  I  cannot  think  of  making  a 
deduction." ' 


CUT  WORM. 

In  some  yean  these  larvs  are  very  destmctive 
to  the  Indian  corn,  and  of  all  the  contrivances  for 
destroying  them,  which  we  have  seen,  that  of 
Park  Shee,  of  Delaware  county,  in  Pennsylvania, 
is  the  most  simple  and  the  most  expeditious.  A 
pair  of  old  wheels  from  a  cart  or  wagon,  are  fit- 
ted with  several  projections  like  the  cogs  of  a  spur 
wheel  in  a  mill,  which  are  so  form^  as  to  impress 
in  the  earth  a  hole  four  inches  deep.   The  smooth 
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track  which  the  wheel  makes  on  the  soA  ^und, 
induces  the  worm  in  its  nocturnal  wanderings  to 
follow  on  till  it  tumbles  into  the  pit.  It  cannot 
climb  out,  and  the  hot  sun  destroys  it — Farmer, 


CUBAP  BLBMBNTART  AGRICULTURAL  PUB- 
LICATIONS RBCOMACBNDBD.  AORICULTU* 
RAL  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmen*  Bcgiiter. 

CaroUiu  CkmrUy,  Va.  May  TZd,  1838. 

From  a  communication  which  I  made  to  you  a 
vear  or  two  past,*  you  will  discover  that  1  had 
been  lor  eighteen  years  endeavoring  to  improve 
my  land — naturally  poor — by  pursuing  Col.  Tay- 
lor's non-grazing  and  inclosing  system,  &c.  I 
was  never  convmced  of  the  impracticability  of 
that  system  on  such  lands,  until  I  was  led  to  read 
your  'Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures.'  From 
your  remarks  upon  my  communication  in  the 
Farmers'  Register,  your  "five  propositions"  in  the 
*  Essay'  opened  my  eyes;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment to  this,  I  have  never  ceased  to  desire,  that 
every  farmer,  both  rich  and  poor,  should  become 
acquainted  with  that  work.  I  believe  I  have  in- 
duced several  to  purchase  and  read  it,  yet  I  do 
not  believe  there  are  as  many  as  two  in  a  hun- 
dred of  our  citizens,  generally,  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  first  principles  laid  down  and  main- 
tained in  that  work.  1  am  fully  convinced  Twere 
they  well  understood,)  that  an  effort  would  be 
made  by  a  great  number  of  farmers,  to  improve 
their  lands  upon  a  proper  principle.  I  can  truly 
say,  that  my  feelings,  upon  reading  your  '  Es- 
say,' were  indiscribable;  first,  deep  mortification 
at  having  spent  18  or  20  years  of  my  lile,  with  all 
my  youthful  zeal  in  the  cause  of  agriculture,  to 
but  uttle  better  result,  than  to  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive as  truths  the  %:vq  propositions  laid  down  in 
your  'Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures;'  and  se- 
condly to  know  how  many  thousands  there  were 
in  this,  our  poor  old  Virginia,  who  were  going  on 
iu  the  same  or  mater  ignorance  than  I  had  been, 
and  who  probably  would  never,  in  your  lifetime 
or  mine,  be  any  wiser  for  what  you  had  written. 
As  well  as  1  can  now  remember,  I  think  I  had 
heard  of  a  work  written  by  you  on  calcareous 
manures— several  yean  before  I  was  induced  to 
read  it;  yet  the  title  appeared  foreign  from  any  in- 
terest I  could  have,  and  the  work  was  lefl  by  me 
to  those  whom  I  thought  interested  in  calcareous 
manures.  This  indifierence  to  the  work,  (as  you 
v«ry  well  know)  must  have  been  owing  to  igiio- 
ranee,  when  I  tell  you  (had  I  then  known  its  im- 
portance to  every  farmer,)  that  I  verily  believe  I 
should  have  at  once  abandoned  the  idea  of^  im- 
proving my  lands  altogether,  and  thereby  have 
avoided  heavy  expenses,  or  have  acted  upon  pro- 
per principles,  ana  consequently  would  have  reap- 
ed tne  reward  of  my  labors  and  expenses,  either 
in  immediate  profits  or  subsequent  permanent  im- 
provement 

I  have  premised  thus  much  by  way  of  introdu- 
cing a  suggestion  for  your  consideration,  which 
is,  that  you  should  prepare  a  small  work,  em- 
bodying the  principle  contained  in  your  '  Essay 

•  Pabliahed  at  page  612,  Vol.  II.— Ed. 


on  Calcareous  Manures,'  with  such  illustrations 
as  may  be  plain  and  forcible,  also  some  hints  upon 
the  subject  of  making  putrescent  manurea.  and 
such  uses  of  quicklime  as  you  may  have  publish- 
ed in  the  Register,  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Puvis 
and  others,  and  whatever  you  may  have  gathered 
upon  the  subject  subsequently.    Also  such  hints, 
in  a  short  but  plain  manner,  as  you  may  think 
best  upon  the  management  of  stock  of  all  kinds, 
&c.  &c.    Let  the  work  be  in  a  small  pamphlet 
form,  in  good  plain  type,  and  let  the  pnce  be  25 
cents,  and  have  the  title  'The  Virginia  Poor- 
land  Farmer's  Friend,'  or  some  such  name.    I 
believe  such  a  work,  with  proper  arrangements  for 
distribution,  might  be  sold  almost  as  extensively  as 
a  common   almanac,  or  Dr.  Franklin's  'Poor 
Richard,'  and  other  small,  but  important  tractSi 
containing  first  principles,  from  which  arise  results, 
which  never  can  be  told  until  the  fmal  consumma- 
tion of  all  things.    Your  Farmers'  Register  and 
other  works  you  have,  and  are  about  publishingi 
will  be  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  better 
educated,  and  the  benefits  arising  from  them  must 
be  extended  to  others  through  a  tardy  course  of 
precept  and  example;  but  the  work  I  propose 
commences  at  the  root,  and  its  healthy  influence 
must  ascend,  and  as  this  is  the  course  in  our  coun- 
try, it  must  be  soon  felt  in  the  topmost  branches. 
I   nave   not  made   this  suggestion   upon  the 
spur  of  the  moment.    I  have  had  it  under  con- 
sideration for  a  year  or  two,  and  am  fully  con- 
vinced of  its  great  importance.     The  mind  of 
man  seems  constantly  reaching  forward  and  high- 
er; and  much  of  the  usefulness  of  many  to  their 
race,  is  lost  by  their  setting  too  little  value  to  the 
inculcation  of  those  things  to  which  they  have  at- 
tained; 'tis  so  in  religion,  'tis  so  in  politics,  and  is 
it  not  so  in  agriculture  1    Some  subjects  require 
technicalities  and  high  sounding  words,  and  can- 
not be  understood  by  the  illiterate  reader.    Yet  I 
am  convinced  that  more  plainness  of  speech  than 
is  frequently  used,  would  he  better  upon  most  sub- 
jects. In  such  a  work  as  I  have  suggested,  the  sim- 
plest and  plainest  language  should  be  used,  (I 
think  your  style  generally  very  plain,)  so  that  the 
common  planter  can  understand ;  and,  by-the-by, 
most  of  us  are  but  grown  boys,  and  none  of  us 
can  be  injured  by  plainness  of  speech  ;  and  a 
work  of  this  kind  should  be  prized  in  proportion 
to  its  simplicity.    I  think  it  was  the  celebrated 
John  Newton,  of  Olney,  (England,)  who  said, 
when  he  preached  a  sermon,  he  fixed  his  mind  or 
eye  upon  one  of  the  most  illiterate  of  his  congre> 
gation,  and  adapted  his  language  to  his  under- 
standing; knowing  that  if  he  were  understood  by 
such  a  one,  the  better  informed  would  surely  un- 
derstand him. 

I  discover  the  managers  of  the  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Railroad  Company, 
have  with  commendable  liberality  greatly  reduced 
"  the  freight  on  marl,  lime,  and  gypsum,  for  the 

Eromotion  of  agricultural  improvement,^^     Yet  I 
ave  not  observed  it  noticed  in  the  * ' 

which  is  more  extensively  circulated  in  the  coun- 
try than  any  other  paper.  •  •  •  • 
•  "  Like  priest,  like  people."  How  can  we  ex- 
pect that  interest  to  be  trjcen  in  the  real  inwove- 
ment  of  the  state,  so  es^ntial  to  her  citizens, 
when  the  substantial  nourishments  of  bread  and 
meat  are  only  set  before  ub  by  yourself;  while 
papers  thought  a  thousaiui  times  more  important 
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than  the  Farmers'  Register,  are  constantly  serv- 
iQff  up,  and  setting  before  us,  the  condiments  of 
pepper,  salt,  and  vinigar,  and  making  us  believe 
the  more  of  them  we  swallow,  the  better  will  be 
our  digestion;  until,  in  fact,  most  of  us  have  the 
dyspepsia  so  badly,  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
call  in  some  "thumping"  doctor,  before  we  shall 
be  able  to  di^i^est  "nature's  /bod." 

Your  sincere  well-wisher, 

Tho8.  B.  Anderson. 

I!ditori4d  Remarks, 

We  folly  concur  with  our  correspondent  in  the  opi- 
nion that  an  elementary  treatise  on  agriculture,  such 
u  he  describes,  and  desires  to  be  furnished,  would  be 
highly  valuable  to  the  agricultural  community,  provid- 
ed it  could  be  widely  circulated  and  read.  But,  put- 
ting aside  the  difficulties  and  labor  of  the  author  or  com- 
piler, and  the  expenses  of  pubUcation,  we  doubt  much, 
even  if  such  a  work  were  published,  whether  enough 
copies  could  be  sold  to  pay  half  the  printer's  bill.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  any  author  in  Virginia  to  publish 
and  sell  a  book  so  as  to  make  the  smallest  profit.  The 
great  publishing  houses  of  the  north  have  acquired 
a  virtual  but  effective  and  close  monopoly  of  the  pub- 
lishing business  and  trade  in  the  southern  states;  and 
one  of  these  houses,  as,  for  example,  the  Harpers  of 
New  York,  could  sell  the  most  worthless  new  work, 
(if  well  chosen  for  its  demerit,  to  make  this  experi- 
ment,) io  more  purchasers,  and  at  more  profit,  than  any 
Virginian  publisher  could  do  with  the  most  valuable 
and  usefhl  work.  Their  operations  are  effected,  and 
objects  attained,  by  combining  the  credit  system  and 
file  puffing  system.  Hundreds  of  retail  booksellers 
have  credit  finom  some  one  of  the  great  publishing 
booses,  on  the  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  number 
of  copies  of  every  new  book  published  by  that  house, 
nns,  an  edition  of  1000  or  more  copies  of  every  pub- 
lication is  engaged  before  it  goes  to  press.  The  next 
thing  is  to  get  off  as  many  as  possible  of  the  dozen 
copies  sent  to  each  retail  boolcseller;  for  if  this  were 
not  done,  they  could  not  long  continue  to  buy.  To  this 
end,  copies  of  every  new  work  are  sent  to  hundreds 
of  editors  of  newspapers;  and  for  so  small  a  bribe, 
these  gentlemen  rarely  refuse  to  give  in  return  a  puff, 
or  complimentaiy  notice  of  the  work,  which  serves  to 
aid  the  sale.  If  twelve  copies  of  each  new  publica- 
tioa  aA  sent  for  sale  to  each  town,  and,  on  the  average, 
bali^  only,  of  the  twelve  are  sold  to  readers,  there  will 
be  DO  loss  on  the  whole  publication;  and  if  nine  are 
sold,  there  will  be  a  sufficient  profit.  If  aU  should 
sen,  then  there  is  a  certainty  of  profit  in  disposing  of 
another  edition. 

Witimot  the  aid  of  any  such  machinery  and  system, 
Bo  one  can  now  publish  a  work,  except  at  loss.  If 
the  publisher  is  not  a  bookseller,  and  acquainted  with 
the  practical  fidr  operations,  and  also  with  the  tricks  of 
the  trade,  and  he  distributes  his  copies  among  many 
different  booksellers  in  various  and  widely  dispersed 
places,  to  be  sold  on  commission,  he  will  scarcely  re- 
'ceive  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  expenses,  losses, 
tRmble»  and  vexation,  incurred.    Our  own  experience 


on  this  score  has  resulted  in  forming  the  detennina- 
tion  never  hereafter  to  send  any  publication  for  sale  to 
booksellers,  unless  ordered  by  them  as  a  purchase, 
and  the  transactions  closed.  The  particular  work  of 
which  our  correspondent  speaks  with  so  much  approba- 
tion, has  been  so  favorably  received  by  the  public,  as 
to  leave  the  author  nothing  to  complain  of  on  that 
score.  Nevertheless,  by  the  first  edition,  which  was  ail 
sold,  he  barely  paid  the  expenses  of  publication — and 
by  the  second  edition,  which  was  on  the  cheapest 
plan,  not  half  the  expenses  have  been  paid  by  the 
sales.  Of  the  separate  edition  (600  copies)  of  Jdin- 
stone*s  *  Treatise  on  Draining,*  recently  published  at 
this  office,  not  20  copies  have  been  sold;  and  the 
whole  edition  has  been  offered,  and  in  vain,  to  be  sold 
for  the  sum  actually  paid  for  engraving  the  wood-cuts 
which  illustrate  the  work.  These  statements  are 
enough  to  show  that  any  Virginian  who  publishes  a 
book  for  sale,  must  count  upon  receiving  h%  reward 
(if  indeed  any  is  obtained,)  in  « honor  and  glory;*' 
but  certainly  not  in  profit 

We  have  long  thought  of  the  importance  to  agricul- 
tural improvement,  and  even  to  national  economy, 
that  might  be  found  in  a  plan  somewhat  like  that  pro- 
posed by  our  correspondent,  and  which  might  em- 
brace his  proposition  entirely.  This  plan  is  to  fur- 
nish for  all  the  common  schools,  in  Virginia,  agricultu- 
ral works  to  be  used  for  reading  lessons.  If  the  legis- 
lature would  give  the  first  start  to  this  scheme  by  con- 
tracting for  such  cheap  publications  to  be  provided  for 
the  bojTs  taught  in  the  primary  schools  at  the  expense 
of  the  literary  fund,  (for  which  general  objects  $46,- 
000  a  year  has  long  been  spent,  and  mostly  wasted 
uselessly,)  that  demand  alone  would  be  so  lai^  as  to 
permit  the  printing  of  very  large  editions,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  prices  of  such  books  might  be  put  so 
low,  that  their  greater  cheapness  alone  ought  to  induce 
their  substitution,  in  all  common  schools,  for  the  ordi- 
nary reading  books  furnished  from  the  northern  publi- 
cation offices.  In  this  manner,  if  the  publisher  were 
secured  against  loss,  by  a  state  contract  for  5000  or 
10,000  copies  of  any  one  work,  it  might  be  sold  at  less 
than  half  the  usual  prices  for  northern  school-books, 
and  yet  give  sufficient  profit  to  the  publisher.  In  this 
manner,  if  no  other  benefit  were  found,  there  would 
be  the  great  saving  to  the  literary  fund,  and  to  all  the 
parents  of  young  pupils  in  Virginia,  of  more  than  half 
the  price  of  books  designed  merely  for  learning  to 
read;  and  the  books  substituted,  would  be  at  least  as 
serviceable  in  that  respect,  and  unobjectionable  in 
every  other  respect,  as  school-books.  As,  therefore, 
the  patronage  of  the  state  would  cost  it  no  money,  but 
on  the  contrary  cause  to  the  treasury  a  considerable 
saving  of  the  money  now  expended  for  school-books, 
it  might  be  hoped,  even  from  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, \!taXsw^  patronage  to  agricultural  improvement 
would  not  be  withheld.  But  the  saving  of  money  to 
the  treasury,  and  the  consequent  hundred-fold  saving 
to  individuals,  (if  these  cheap  books  were  adopted  in 
all  the  common  schools,)  would  be  the  least  of  the 
advantages  gained.    A  very  for  more  important  bene- 
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fit  would  be  the  making  on  young  minds  impressions 
which  are  the  most  strong  and  indelible,  of  matters  of 
useful  agricultural  instruction.  Most  of  the  boys  thus 
instructed,  in  country  schools,  would  afterwards  be 
engaged  in  farming;  and  these  early  instructions 
would  never  be  forgotten  in  after  life.  Besides— the 
school-book  of  the  young  pupil,  when  no  longer  used 
as  such,  would  be  left  in  his  father's  house,  and  would 
serve  perhaps  to  engage  the  attention  of,  and  to  in- 
struct parents  as  well  as  children.  And  in  the  far 
greater  number  of  cases,  both  of  the  old  and  the 
young,  the  agricultural  instruction  thus  afforded  would 
be  given  to  those  who  would  otherwise  be  entirely 
destitute  of  every  such  advantage.  The  private  and 
national  benefits  that  would  certainly  be  derived  from 
having  10,000  or  more  of  such  persons,  in  Virginia, 
cveiy  year  thus  induced  to  read  agricultural  books, 
are  beyond  the  powers  of  calculation.  And  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  benefits  should  be  limited  to  Vir- 
ginia, as  there  would  be  neariy  as  strong  inducements 
for  attaining  the  same  objects  in  the  other  southern 

states. 

If  such  a  general  plan  as  this  were  adopted,  the 
first  and  the  most  useful  publications  would  be  ele- 
mentary treatises  on  different  agricultural  subjects, 
suitable  to  the  least  informed  minds,  and  to  the  plain- 
est understanding.  But  works  of  higher  grade,  and 
exhibiting  more  of  scientific  research,  might  well  fol- 
low, though  on  the  same  cheap  plan  of  publication ; 
and  indeed,  some  agricultural  works  might  well  be 
adopted  as  text-books  in  our  colleges,  even  in  advance 
of  the  future  establishment  (so  much  to  be  desired  for 
agricultural  and  national  improvement,;  of  professor- 
ships of  agriculture  or  agricultural  chemistry.  No- 
thing is  required  but  to  guaranty  to  the  publisher  a 
sale  of  so  many  copies  of  a  book,  as  to  secure  him 
ftom  loss,  and  the  price  of  those  and  all  other  copies 
may  be  made  at  not  more  than  double  the  cost  of  so 
much  blank  paper. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  the  opinions  of  others 
on  this  plan  of  introducing  cheap  agricultural  tracts, 
and  books,  generaUy  into  common  schools.  If  we 
were  to  find  it  enough  supported  by  such  opinions,  it 
might  induce  the  making  a  direct  offer  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  Virginia,  and  other  neighboring  southern 
states,  to  furnish  such  publications  in  the  manner  spo- 
ken of  above;  even  though  that  offer  to  furnish  valu- 
able and  instructive  works  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
the  common  northern  school-books,  (worthless  except 
merely  for  practice  in  reading,)  might  possibly  sub- 
ject the  proposer  to  the  charge  of  seeking  his  own 
gain  only,  at  the  public  expense. 


From  the  Geneaee  Farmer. 


RUTA  BAGA. 


The  value  of  this  excellent  root  is  rapidly  be- 
coming  properiy  appreciated  arooni;  farmers,  and 
though  the  feeding  out  the  roots  is  attended  with 
some' (rouble,  (the  only  objection  we  have  heard 
made  to  themi)  the  advantages  of  their  culture  are 


so  decided,  that  we  may  expect  few  farmers  will 
be  willing  to  forego  them.  That  they  can  be  fed 
out  to  any  animS,  or  in  any  way,  without  some 
profit,  we'do  not  apprehend  ;  and  our  experience 
would  go  to  corroborate  the  many  testimonies  we 
have  published  from  various  sources  of  their  ex- 
cellence, and  the  ease  with  which,  under  ordinarily 
favorable  circumstances,  they  can  be  cultivated. 
In  feeding  them  to  animals,  the  least  favorable  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  when  given  in  a  raw 
state  to  swine.  In  this  respect,  however,  they 
have  not  greatly  differed  from  raw  potatoes ;  either 
of  which  fed  in  this  state  to  pigs  seeming  to  be  of 
little  value.  The  value  of  potatoes,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  nearly  or  quite  doubled  by  cooking,  and 
some  experiments  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
similar  result  is  effected  on  the  turnip  by  the  same 
means. 

Mr.  Mayleet,  near  Montrose,  Pa.,  who  last 
year  raised  turnips  at  the  rate  of  1333  bushels  per 
acre,  boiled  the  roots,  and  with  the  addition  of 
some  coarse  ffrain  provender,  fettened  his  pork 
upon  them.    The  pork,  he  says,  was  excellent. 

Mr.  Bement  of  Albany,  well  known  for  his 
successful  endeavors  to  introduce  superior  animals 
of  different  breeds  to  the  farming  community,  par- 
ticulariy  the  Berkshire  pigs,  kept  twenty  of  these 
hogs,  mostly  full  grown,  on  six  bushels  of  ruta 
baga  and  one  bushel  of  buckwheat  bran,  a  day, 
for  the  whole,  divided  into  three  meals,  two  fed 
raw  and  one  boiled.  Fed  in  this  way  for  three 
and  a  half  months  of  last  winter,  they  were  found 
to  thrive  as  well  as  when  fed  on  four  quarts  of 
com,  each,  per  day ;  which  at  the  prices  of  grain 
at  that  time,  would  give  a  value  of  28^  cents  per 
bushel  to  the  ruta  baga. 

Mr.  Mather  of  Scaghticoke,  a  farmer  of  system 
and  enterprise,  instituted  an  experiment  in  feeding;' 
cattle  with  turnips,  to  test  their  value  in  com  pan- 
son  with  other  kinds  of  food,  and  the  result,  as 
communicated  to  the  Cultivator,  was  as  follows : 
"  1  fed  two  yoke  of  cattle  on  turnips  for  two 
months — November  and  December;  feed,  five 
bushels  a  day  a  yoke.  Average  gain  115  lbs.  a 
yoke  per  month.  The  same  cattle  were  fed 
through  the  month  of  January  on  potatoes  and 
meal,  com  and  oats,  ground  together  in  equal 
quantities;  feed,  two  bushels  of  potatoes,  one 
bushel  of  meal.  Gain  60  lbs.  a  yoke.  Estimate 
the  value  of  the  rata  baga  by  the  price  of  corn, 
oats  and  potatoes,  and  the  respective  gains,  and  it 
makes  the  ruta  baga  worth  but  a  fraction  less  than 
48  cents  per  bushel." 

For  feeding  or  fattening  pigs,  we  should,  at  pre- 
sent, prefer  cooked  potatoes  to  turnips ;  but  when 
it  is  remembered,  that  on  an  average,  three  times 
as  many  turnips  as  potatoes  can  be  grown  on  an 
acre,  the  latter,  when  cooked,  may  be  found  the 
most  valuable  in  the  end,  and  experiments  in  the 
case  of  swine,  are  needed  to  settle  this  point  As 
food  for  cattle  or  sheep,  the  tumip  is  superior  to 
the  potato ;  and  for  making  fine  beef  or  mutton, 
the  mta  baga  has  scarce  a  rival.  We,  in  this 
countrj',  are  yearly  becoming  greater  imitators  of 
the  English,  in  substituting  beef  and  mutton  for 
pork ;  a  fact  we  attribute  to  two  causes;— the  par- 
tial failure  of  the  corn  crop,  without  which  it  is 
generally  considered  impossible  to  make  first  rate 
pork,— and  the  increased  culture  of  the  ruta  baga, 
which  has  produced  beef  and  mutton  of  unexcep- 
tionable quality. 
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MA&L  IN  SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

[The following  article  will  senre,  in  addition  toothers 
before  pablished  in  this  jouma],  as  evidence  of  the 
g;reat  facilities  possessed  by  South  Carolina  for  using 
calcareous  manures  ;  and  also  of  the  deplorable  gene- 
ral ignorance  of  their  value  and  proper  application,  as 
well  as  the  failure  to  avail  of  this  great  source  of  agri- 
coltural  improvement  and  national  wealth.    Could  we 
be  permitted  to  advise  and  direct  a  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, we  doubt  not  but  that  every  judicious  user  of 
marl  would  thereby  make  a  permanent  clear  profit  of 
from  20  to  50  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  his  investment; 
and  that  the  portion  of  the  state  marled  would  be  at 
least  doubled,  and  perhaps  quadrupled,  in  agricultural 
product    Notwithstanding  the  great  neglect  and  fre- 
quent misapplication  of  marl,  and  improper  tillage  af- 
ter applying  it,  its  use  has  already  added  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  agricultural  and  money  value  to  lower  Virginia; 
and  South  Carolina,  in  a  'few  years,  might  receive  as 
much  benefit  from  a  like  course — ^and  ten  times  as 
much  benefit,  if  a  judicious  and  proper  system  were 
adopted  and  pursued.-^£D.  Fab.  Reo. 

[From  the  SoadMin  AgricidUirist.] 

Mr,  Editor — In  your  number  for  the  month  of 
May,  you  insert  an  article  from  the  Farmer's  Re- 
gister, on  the  "  marl  of  South  Carolina,"  and  its 
uses  as  a  manure.    To  excite  some  interest  in  the 
importance  of  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that  marl  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  that  part 
of  our  state  which  requires  it  most,  and  which 
has  a  soil  peculiarly  adapted  to  it.    That  marl  is 
found  in  fiamwelli  Colleton,  Orangeburff,  Charles- 
ton, and  Sumter  districts,  I  know  to  T>e  a  fact, 
and  believe  it  to  exist  in  all  that  section  of  the 
state,  called  the  middle  and  low  country.     By 
manunng  with  it  only  once  in  five  or  six  years,  and 
then  putting  only  a  shovel  of  it  in  each  hill,*  I 
have  been  assured  that  the  land  yielded  three  times 
as  much  as  ever  had  been  obtained  from  it,  by  any 
other  means.    One  gentleman,  who  obtained  it 
at  his  landing  on  the  Ashley  river,  assured  me, 
that  in  the  imperfect  mode  of  his  using  it  on  a 
part  of  his  field,  the  produce  had  been  increased 
50  per  cent,  over  that  of  the  rest  of  the  same 
field.    But  that  he  afterwards  sold  the  place,  and 
the  experiment  was  at  an  end.    It  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  flat,  sour,  poor,  sandy  soils,  of  this 
part  of  our  state,  where  it  is  most  easily  obtained. 
On  the  banks  of  Ashley  river,  it  is  so  abun- 
dant, that  it  is  brought  to  Charleston,  and  used  for 
filling  up  the  streets;  and  yet  the^  who  own  the 
fields  adjoining,  do  not  employ  it  as  a  manure, 
although  required  onl^  once  in  five  or  six  years 
fur  that  purpose.f    It  is  also  found  on  the  Savan- 
nah, the  Edisto,  Cooper  river,  San  tee,  and  Wa- 
teree,  bat  not  used  any  where,  that  I  know  of,  as  a 
mautire. 

The  fossil  shells,  and  rotten  limestone,  found  on 
the  Santee,  and  in  some  other  places,  in  immense 
quantities,  are  also  of  incalculable  value  as  a  ma- 
nure. The  marl  is  different  from  this,  because  it  is 
a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  with  lime.    But  the 

*  Which  is  a  very  improper  mode  of  application. ~ 
Ed.  Fab.  Rxg. 

t  More  conectly,  onu  to  Uut  for  ever. 
Vol.  VI.— 34 


lime  made  from  these  shells  Is  stronger,  and  will 
go  farther  as  a  manure,  than  marl,  b^use  of  ita 
greater  purity  and  warmth.  1  believe  the  lime 
thus  made,  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  exhaostedi 
cold  clay  lands;  and  one  ffentleroan  in  Sumter 
district,  who  had  used  shell  lime  on  his  old  ex- 
hausted lands,  told  me  that  it  had  rendered  them 
more  productive  than  ever  they  had  been— more 
productive  than  the  best  oak  and  hickory  land, 
which  could  be  found.  Who  would  not  rather 
manure  three  acres  of  land,  than  clear  one  acre, 
even  in  the  common  troublesome  mode  of  haul- 
ing manure?  Lime  made  from  these  shells,  givei 
but  little  trouble,  compared  with  other  manures, 
and  old  land  so  manured,  affords  more  profit  than 
the  best  new  lands.  I  believe  that  lime  is  not 
suited  to  the  light  sandy  lands  which  abound  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  but  the  rotten  limestone 
and  shells  need  not  be  burnt  into  lime — they  may 
be  only  scattered  unbumt  over  the  soil,  and  put 
into  each  hill,  like  the  marl.  There  are  numerous 
instances  in  which  the  broken  shells,  old  lime, 
and  rotten  limestone,  have  caused  an  extraordi- 
nary increase  in  the  erop.  One  gentleman  told 
me,  that  in  ploughing  an  old  field,  ne  came  upon 
several  old  lime-kilns,  which  had  probably  been 
burnt  40  or  50  years  biefor e,  when  indigo  was  cul- 
tivated, and  wherever  these  half- burnt  shells  were 
turned  up  and  scattered  by  the  pioujzh,  the  cotton 
was  vastly  finer  than  in  the  rest  of  his  field.  1 
did  not  ask  him  if  he  had  profited  by  the  discove- 
ry, and  covered  the  rest  of  his  field  with  shells 
also. 

Pray,  sir,  let  me  suggest  that  the  Agricultural 
Society  should  ofi*er  a  liberal  prize  for  mree  suc- 
cessive years,  to  the  best  series  of  experiments 
with  these  articles;  in  which  the  use  of  either 
marl,  limestone  and  shells,  or  lime,  can  be  proved 
to  be  beneficial;  and  which  is  best  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent soils.  Q. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor  of  Vu  Southern  Agrictd' 

turist. 

We  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  the 
remarks  of  our  correspondent  Q.,  on  the  plentiful 
supply  and  value  of  marl,  in  our  own  state,  to  be 
had  by  many,  at  only  the  cost  of  conveyance  from 
its  bed,  to  the  point  where  it  is  intended  to  ferti- 
lize the  soil.  If  Q.  be  correct,  and  we  doubt  not 
he  is,  we  have  within  our  own  borders,  a  mine  of 
incalculable  wealth;  and,  with  ordinal  exertioui 
we  can  very  soon  wipe  from  our  'scutcheon  the 
reproach,  of  importing  the  greater  part  of  our 
provisions.  Our  correspondent  has,  in  naming 
rivers,  on  the  banks  of  which  marl,  or  fossil  shells, 
&c.,  abound,  omitted  the  Pee-Dee.  We  take  the 
liberty  of  adding  that  river  to  the  catalogue,  lest 
those  living  on,  or  'Uear  its  banks,  may  excuse 
themselves,  while  they  wonder  others  overlook 
and  do  not  avail  themselves  of  such  %*aluable,  and 
cheap  manure.  No  observant  man  ever  crossed 
Pori'^8  or  Godfrey's  ferry  over  the  Pee-Dee,  about 
forty  miles  above  Greorgetown,  without  remark- 
ing the  mighty  mass  of  fossil  shells,  &c.,  yet  no 
man  on  the  Pee-Dee  ever  (so  far  as  comes  within 
our  knowledge)  used  this  manure.  The  Pee-Dee 
coimtry,  was  once,  even  without  the  application  of 
this  aid,  a  fine  grain  country — a  countiy  of  prinu 
bacon  memory — a  country  happier  than  'tis  now. 
We  say  to  the  people  of  Pee-dee,  in  common 
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with  thoee  on  our  other  rivers — use  and  improve 
the  gifls  and  advantages,  of  which  nature  has 
been  so  lavish,  and  you  will  soon  find  arguments 
against  moving  west. 


CAPABILITIES  OF  SOILS.      VEGETABLE  PHTBI- 

OLOOY. 

Extract  from  Dr,   C  T,  Jackson^s  Geological 
Survey  of  part  of  Maine. 

It  is  evident  that  plants  are  not  endowed  with 
creative  powers,  and  consequently  are  unable  to 
produce  any  new  elementary  substances;  hence 
the  various  substances  which  enter  into  their  com- 
position, must  be  derived  from  the  air,  water  or 
earth.  All  the  saline  and  earthy  matters  which 
they  contain  are  readily  traced  to  their  origin  in 
the  soil ;  while  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxigen  and 
nitrogen  that  exist  in  them,  are  elements  which 
they  draw  from  air,  water,  and  the  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  used  as  manures. 

The  atmosphere  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  two 
cases,  nitrogen  and  oxigen;  mixed  together  in  a^ri- 
&rm  solution,  in  the  proportion  of  fbur-fiflhs  nitro- 
gen, and  one-fiilh  oxigen;  besides  which  cases 
there  is  always  a  certain  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  amounting  to  one-ten-thousandth  part, 
and  variable  proportions  of  aqueous  vapor. 

From  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere, 
plants  derive  a  large  share  of  their  carbon,  which 
IS  the  basis  of  all  vegetable  matter.  Some  of  it  is 
also  furnished  by  the  fermentation  of  ve^table 
and  animal  substances,  which  decompose  in  the 
soil,  and  this  gas  is  either  decomposed  by  the 
leaves  of  vegetables,  or  is  carried  into  their  roots 
by  aqueous  solution  and  absorption.  All  fresh 
growing  plants  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air,  take  up  its  carbon,  and  exhale  oxigen  gas, 
and  this  operation  goes  on  more  rapidly  while  the 
sun  shines  upon  them.  In  darkness,  plants  give 
out  carbonic  acid,  but  the  quantity  is  relatively 
small,  when  compared  with  tnat  which  they  ab- 
sorb during  the  day.  So  that  if  a  plant  is  grown 
under  a  beU  glass,  containing  air  mixed  with  this 
gas,  the  carmmic  acid  is  soon  removed,  and  re- 
placed by  pure  oxi^n. 

Thus  vegetation  is  continuallv  removing  a  sub- 
stance deleterious  to  roan  and  au  animals,  and  re- 
placing it  by  pure  vital  air — a  gas  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  their  respiration.  This  beautiful  law 
of  nature  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the 
farmer,  nor  should  he  ever  forget  the  relation 
which  the  green  woods  and  fields  bear  to  the 
healthfulness  of  the  country. 

Seed  will  not  germinate,  without  the  joint  ac- 
tion of  air,  water,  light  and  heat  Without  these 
essential  conditions,  the  germ  remains,  as  it  were, 
asleep  for  an  unknown  length  of  time.  Seeds, 
taken  fi*om  the  tombs  of  ancient  Thebes,  in  Egjrpt, 
where  they  had  remained  in  a  dry,  dark  and  se- 
questered spot  for  more  than  three  thousand  years, 
were  founa  still  to  possess  their  vital  properties, 
and  when  planted  in  a  botanical  garden  in  Lon- 
don, sprang  fbr^h,  to  flourish  in  the  present  ace. 
How  long  a  seed,  thus  immured  in  darkness,  shut 
out  from  all  the  causes  which  would  produce  ger- 
mination or  decay,  would  remain  alive,  is  wholly 
unknowo ;  but  from  the  known  facts  respecting 


spontaneous  rotation  of  crops  and  of  forest  trees, 
it  would  seem  that  the  seed  remain  buried  in  the 
soil  for  enormous  lengths  of  time,  before  the  cir- 
cumstances necessary  for  their  putting  forth  ar- 
rive. Dead  leaves  of  the  forest  shut  out  light, 
and  preclude,  in  some  measure,  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  while  the  sombre  foliajje  hangs 
over  the  soil,  and  serves,  by  its  shade,  as  an  addi- 
tional cause  preventing  germination.  Thus,  I 
suppose,  the  seed,  buried  in  the  forests,  remain 
dormant  until  the  removal  of  the  shade  trees,  or 
the  burning  of  the  leaves,  gives  free  access  to  the 
causes  requisite  for  cerroination  and  growth  of  the 
hidden  plants;  and  we  consequently  perceive  a 
new  growth  almost  invariably  follows  the  remo- 
val orthe  primeval  forests.  According  to  Decan- 
dole,  planis  exude  from  their  rootlets  certain  sub- 
stances, which  have  the  property  of  eventually 
eradicating  their  own  species,  while  they  are  not 
preventive  of  the  growth  of  other  plants ;  hence 
he  accounts  for  natural  rotation.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  one  kind  of  vegetables  may  exhaust 
their  proper  nutriment,  and  thus  render  the  soil  in- 
capable of  supporting  their  kind,  while  there  are 
other  principles  left,  suitable  for  the  support  of  dif-> 
ferent  species.  This  subject  is,  however,  the  most 
obscure  department  of  vegetable  physioloffv,  and 
one  which  demands  the  labor  of  modern  chemists 
and  botanists.  Thus  much  we  know,  that  the 
conditions  above  stated  are  essential  requisites  to 
healthy  vegetation,  and  that  the  soil  must  furnish 
certain  substances  not  attainable  alone  from  air 
and  water.  When  we  analyze  a  plant,  we  al- 
ways find  a  certain  quantity  of  silex,  alumina^ 
lime  and  potash,  forming  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ashes  which  is  left  on  burning  the  plant.  All 
these  matters  are  contained  in  the  soil,  in  greater 
or  less  proportions,  and  some  of  them  are  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  coating  of 
wheat,  rye  and  barley  straw  is  silex,  and  gives  the 
necessary  strength  and  hardness  to  the  stalk. 

The  analysis  of  the  grain  of  wheat  gives  a 
large  proportion  of  the  carbonates  and  phosphate 
of  Time,  and  we  know  that  this  grain  only  thrives 
upon  a  soil  containing  calcareous  matter.  It  was 
long  ago  observed  in  Massachusetts,  and  is  also 
seen  in  certain  districts  in  Maine,  that  wheat 
straw  grows  very  well,  but  the  grain  does  not  fill 
and  present  a  plump  and  solid  appearance,  but 
looks  wilted,  and  is  not  heavy.  This  was  former- 
ly supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  climate,  but  on 
more  careful  examination  it  is  found  to  arise  from 
the  want  of  lime  in  the  soil.  Many  animal  ma- 
nures contain  a  little  of  this  substance,  and  it  ac- 
cordingly appears,  that  where  a  farm  is  well  ma- 
nured, wheat  will  grow  well  upon  it,  but  a  large 
annual  expenditure  is  required  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  observed,  that  all  the  grain  regions  of  the  coun- 
try have  soils  more  or  less  calcareous,  and  we  find, 
that,  by  adding  lime  to  the  soil,  we  may  produce 
by  art  the  material  wanting;  and  it  appears  by 
the  analyses  here  presented,  and  by  the  results  of 
certain  experiments  which  have  been  made  in 
France,  and  repeated  here,  that  a  very  minute 
proportion  of  Hme  is  amply  suflicient  for  the  pur- 
pose. Thus  one  or  tiVo  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  this  small  quan- 
tity costs  so  little,  that  any  farmer  can  well  aflbrd 
to'apply  it  to  the  soil.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  how 
he  can  afibrd  to  do  otherwise,  since  he  will  be  a 
loser,  and  his  more  skilful  neighbors  will  be  ena- 
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bled  to  supply  the  market,  while  he  will  Dot  be 
able  to  recover  his  seed. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  wheat  will 
grow  in  any  soil ;  for  1  know,  that  in  many  in- 
stances, the  crop  raised  the  past  season,  which 
has  certainly  been  very  propitious,  did  not  equal 
in  value  the  seed  sown ;  and  these  instances  all 
occurred  where  the  soil  was  destitute  of  lime)  and 
was  not  lai^ly  manured. 

Unless  you  wish  to  waste  your  labor  upon  bar- 
ren and  unproductive  fields,  attend  carefully  to  the 
nature  of  your  soil,  and  supply  those  elements 
which  are  wanting,  in  order  to  render  it  fruitiiil. 


From  tbe  Farmen'  Cabinet. 
OH    STALL-FEEDING   SHEEP. 

Mr.  Editor:— At  a  late  miarterly  meeting  of 
the  "Agricultural  Society  of  New  Castle  county, 
Delaware,"  it  was  requested  of  the  corresponding 
secietary  to  elicit  from  practical  farmera  through- 
out the  state,  such  inibrmation  and  experience  on 
matters  connected  with  agriculture^  as  might  be- 
nefit and  advance  the  objects  of  the  society,  and 
when  deemed  of  sufficient  interest  and  importance, 
to  publish  the  same  for  the  use  of  its  members. 
Many  of  them  are  subscribers  to  your  valuable 
paper,  and  most  of  them  interested  more  or  less  in 
sheep.  The  method  Mr.  Baynes  adopts  of  mak- 
ing fat  mvitan  will,  no  doubt,  be  interesting  to 
some  of  them,  and  the  information  he  imparts  may 
be  relied  upon — foimded  as  it  is  upon  experience. 

Yours,  very  resjiectfully, 
Jamks  W.  Thomson. 

Wilmingtofh  March,  1888. 


correspondence,  Slc. 

Mr.  Thomas  Baynes — 

Demr  iSrir— I  am  induced  from  some  practical 
remarks  made  by  you  in  a  late  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  sheep^  and  particularly  aheqt  for  atatl- 
fuamg — to  solicit  from  you  still  further  informa- 
tion on  this  important  branch  of  grazing — ^not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  our  Delaware  farmers,  ^who, 
in  the  prospect  of  a  dog-law.  for  the  protection  of 
i^eep,  from  the  next  legislature,  will  go  much 
more  largely  into  the  busmess,)  but  aldo  for  the 
sake  of  Sie  agricultural  interest  of  the  country  in 
f^enend.  In  aH  our  great  markets,  fine  mutton  is 
•carce,  and  consequently  high — it  is  one  of  our 
most  wholesome  meats,  and,  if  properly  attended 
to,  one  of  the  moat  profitable  the  farmer  can  raise. 
But  unfortunately  lor  agriculture,  the  great  and 
leading  avocation  of  man — too  few  of  its  practical 
votaries  impart  their  wisdom  and  experience  to 
others  by  essays  and  lectures,  who  so  much  need 
their  direction  and  aid.  The  experience  you  ac- 
quired in  £nffland,  and  the  years  of  observation 
you  have  had  in  this  countij  as  the  shepherd  of 
that  celebrated  feeder  of  fine  mutton,  Samuel 
West,  of  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania,  will 
give  great  interest  to  any  communications  from 
you  on  the  subject — and  as  Mr.  Barney  has  given 
a  rqmtation  to  Delaware  sAeep,  which  they  richly 
deserve  as — among  the  finest  in  the  country — 
pradicai  directioDs  from*  you,  for  their  treatment. 


and  how  they  can  be  best  improved  and  stall-fed, 
will  be  thankfully  received  by  those  who  wish  to 
emulate  his  example^ — and  profit  by  his  valuable 
enterprise.  Below,  I  have  proposed  some  que- 
ries for  you  to  answer  at  your  leisure,  on  the  in- 
teresting subject  of  feeding  eheep — without  a  wish 
however  to  confine  you  to  them.  Any  other  in- 
formation than  they  ask  for,  and  in  your  power,  I 
feel  assured  you  will  impart,  and  by  so  doing, 
much  oblige  yours,  &c. 

James  W.  Thomson, 
Cor.  Sec.  Agricultural  Society. 
WUmington,  JprU  8, 1838. 

To  James  W.  Thomson,  M.  D. 

Esteemed  Friend :— Thy  favor  on  the  subject  of 
sheep  was  duly  received,  and  1  will  comply  with 
thy  request  with  pleasure  as  far  as  I  am  aUe. 
Samuel  West,  to  whom  thee  has  alluded,  a 
practical  farmer  near  Chestei^  Pennsylvania, 
feeds  about  100  sheep  per  vear— he  purchases 
them  in  September,  and,  if^  possible,  selects  a 
mixed  breed  of  Bakewell  and  Merino,  or  Glade 
sheep.  After  getitog  them  homej  the  firet  thing 
he  does  is  to  wash  them  in  a  clear  stream  of  wa- 
ter, to  cleanse  them  from  dust  or  mud  which  they 
may  have  collected  in  travelling.  They  are  then 
turned  into  a  pasture  pretty  well  eaten  down  for  a 
few  days,  when  they  are  changed  to  a  better  one. 
It  is  best  to  change  their  pasture  every  week,  par- 
ticularly if  the  fields  are  small.  They  will  do 
pretty  well  on  grass  till  December,  when  they 
should  be  housed  (see  directions  in  answer  to  thy 
4lh  question.)  The  cost  of  sheep  for  feeding  is 
generally  from  83  to  05  per  head,  and  will  mostly 
sell  for  double  the  first  cost  when  fat. 

John  B.  Baynes,  of  Naaman's  Creek,  Dela- 
ware, keeps  a  tnreeding  atodCy  of  the  fine  quality  of 
which  thee  has  some  knowledge.  He  allows 
thirty  ewes  to  one  buck,  which  is  considered  about 
the  right  number  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres 
—these  ewes  on  an  average  will  have  forty  lambs, 
which  at  4  months  old  are  worth  four  dollare  per 
head.  But  1  should  recommend  the  yeariiugs 
kept  over  which  would  shear  seven  pounds  of 
wool  on  the  40  head— equal  to  280  lbs.  at  40  cents 
would  be,  8112,00 

The  31  head  of  old  sheep  would  shear 

5  lbs.  wool  per  head,  155  at  40 

cents,  62,00 

40  lambs,  when  fat,  at  2  years  old— 

812  per  heap,  480,00 

8654,00 

The  food  will  cost  81  per  head  on  the 

40  yearlings,  40,00 

A^eaving,  614,00 

The  farmer's  income  from  his  breedingflock. 

Ewes  should  be  kept  well  through  September 
and  October,  and  the  buck  allowed  to  go  with 
them  on  the  first  of  October;  afler  this  time  it  is 
considered  best  not  to  keep  them  too  high  till  to- 
wards March,  when  they  should  be  kept  better. 
Potatoes  or  turnips  should  be  given  them  till  grass 
comes.  Sheen  should  be  washed  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  if  the  weather  is  clear,  shear  them 
ten  days  alter.  Some  of  our  farmers  may  not  be 
prepared  to  purchase  a  flock  of  Bahewell  sheep. 
A  profitable  business  can  be  done,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  good  stock  raised,  by  purchasing  a  few 
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good  oommon  ewes  and  a  fiakewell  Imck— it  will 
greatly  improve  the  breed  by  changing  the  buck 
•very  year  and  selling  off  the  old  ewes.  In  three 
years  the  breed  will  be  very  nearly  as  good  as  fiili 
Bakewell.  If  two  farmers  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood could  exchange  bucks,  it  would  answer  as 
well  and  be  a  saving  to  both  parties.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  give  thee  all  the  information  in  this, 
and  my  answers  to  thy  queries  below,  I  now  think 
of,  yet  that  I  have  omitted  some  things  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  am  willing  at  any  future  time  to  answer 
any  questions  and  impart  any  knowledge  in  my 
power,  to  aid  thee  and  the  valuable  Agricultural 
Society  of  the  county,  whose  advancement  thee 
80  ardently  seeks  to  further.    I  remain  thy  friend, 

Thohas  Baynks. 

Queries,  by  James  W.  Thomson,  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  New-Cas- 
tle County,  Delaware, — with  answers  by  Thomas 
Baynes,  of  Wilmington,  on  the  management  and 
feeding  of  sheep. 

Queaiion  1. — What  breed  of  sheep  do  you  con- 
sider b€»t,  and  roost  profitable  for  the  feeding  of 
mutton,  in  this  and  the  adjoining  states,  to  pur- 
chase, principall V  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  ? 

jjfMwer. — Half  Bakewell  and  half  Merino.  A 
breed  of  sheep  from  the  Glade  country,  State  of 
New- York,  answers  very  well. 

Question  2. — What  kind  of  sheep  would  best 
combine  the  fatteoinff  qualities,  and  yield  to  the 
&rmer  the  most  valuable  fleece? 

j^nawer.-^Bakewdl,  viz  '.—Lambs  at  six  months 
old.  worth  from  (bur  to  six  dollars,  at  14  months, 
yield  six  to  eight  pounds  of  wool,  worth  40  cts. 
per  pound ;  at  24  months  will  sell  for  ten  to  thir- 
teen dollars ;  if  not  sold,  will  produce  from  five  to 
six  pounds  of  wool,  and  have  a  lamb— continu- 
ing thus,  till  four  years  old,  mostly  decreasing  in 
the  weight  of  wool  every  year;  at  four,  the  fleece 
will  not  weigh  more  than  four  pounds,  when  they 
ouffht  to  be  fed,  and  never  kept  older.  It  is  a  rule 
withjgood  farmers,  never  to  have  their  lambs  be- 
fore Sui  week  in  March. 

Question  3. — What  should  be  the  age  of  sheep 

po  fatten  best,  and  how  is  a  farmer  to  Icnow  their 

'  age,  and  what  length  of  time  does  it  ordinarily 

tSce  to  make  mutton  sufficiently  good  for  the 

shambles? 

^ns.— From  three  to  five  years  old.  Their  age 
is  known  by  their  teeth.  At  one  year  old  they 
have  two  broad  teeth  in  front;  at  two  years  old 
four,  and  at  three  years  old  six,  or  a  full  mouth; 
aAer  this  age  their  teeth  begin  to  shorten. 

They  roquire  three  monms  to  fattep,  provided 
they  are  in  fair  order  when  purchased.  Six  weeks 
on  grass,  and  six  weeks  on  grain  and  hay. 

Qusstion  4. — What  do  you  consider  the  best 
food  for  stall-feeding  sheep,  and  how  much  food 
should  be  given  to  each  sheep  daily  during  the 
fattening  process. 

jfnswer. — Com,  oats  and  potatoes,  with  hay. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  at  the  commence- 
ment; the  food  should  be  three-fifths  com,  to  be- 
ffin  with  half  a  pint  to  each  sheep,  daily  for  five 
days,  increasing  gradually  to  one  pint  for  five  days 
mor^  and  one  and  a  half  pints  for  five  days  after, 
when  one  quart  can  be  given  with  safety.  It  is 
best  to  give  a  few  potatoes  daOy,  say  twb  bushels 
to  erery  hundred  head. 


Question  5.— Is  salt  essential  to  sheep  at  this 
time? 

Jlnswet. — ^They  ought  to  have  it  to  go  to  at 
pleasure. 

Question  6. — ^How  many  sheep,  with  advan- 
tage to  the  farmer,  and  their  health,  can  be  fed  on 
a  farm  of  from  100  to  300  acres,  and  how  many 
can  one  hand  feed  and  fodder  ? 

Answer. — One  hundred  is  considered  a  suffi- 
cient number  for  a  farm  of  200  acres,  to  be  fed  in 
three  separate  flocks.  In  £ngland  one  sheep  to 
every  head  of  cattle  is  the  rule.  The  labor  is  very 
trifling,  one  hand  can  attend  100  in  one  and  a 
half  Hours — half  hour  morning,  noon  and  night. 
Be  punctual  to  the  time  of  feeding,  it  is  of  im- 
portance. 

Question!. — Should  fattening  sheep  be  kept 
housed  or  suflered  to  run  at  large,  and  whether  it 
is  necessary  to  have  any  particular  form  for  shel- 
ters, racks,  or  enclosures,  for  fatteninff  sheep  ? 

Answer, — Every  farmer  should  nave  at  least 
one  sheep-house,  to  be  two  stories  high;  the  up- 
per story  for  hay  in  part,  and  to  prepare  their  food 
in  the  lower  story,  open  to  the  south  with  a  yard 
attached  to  it  twice  as  large  as  the  house,  or  to 
contain  twice  as  much  ground  as  the  house  stands 
on.  The  rack  and  trough  to  run  around  the  in- 
side on  the  lower  floor,  four  feet  from  the  outside 
wall,  to  allow  a  passage;  a  small  trough  to  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  rack,  six  inches  broad 
and  four  inches  deep,  two  feet  from  the  floor. 
The  racks  must  be  perpendicular,  to  prevent  the 
hay  seeds  getting  into  the  wool,  and  slope  the 
back  of  the  rack;  two  feet  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  height  of  the  rack  ti'om  the  trough.  The  hay 
is  given  them  from  the  passage  over  the  back  of 
the  rack,  but  the  food  must  be  taken  Inside  and 
carofully  placed  in  the  trough,  even  all  along  to 

frevent  any  one  from  getting  more  than  his  slmre. 
t  is  necessary  they  have  water  twice  every  day. 
If  they  go  out  to  water  never  allow  them  to  be 
out  more  than  two  hours  at  the  time.  The  pen 
should  be  kept  well  littered. 

Question  8. — What  aro  the  diseases  to  which 
fattening  sheep  aro  most  liable,  and  what  are  the 
proper  remedies  ? 

Answer, — The  disease  most  common  is  rot  or 
lax— the  best  remedy  known  for  it  is  hali*a  pint  of 
equal  proportions  of  soot  and  salt  When  sheep 
are  feeding  high  they  are  subject  to  a  disease  sup- 
posed to  be  a  species  of  cholic;  the  best  remedy  is 
to  bleed  at  the  eye  vein,  and  give  an  injection  com- 
posed of  lard,  molasses,  ana  warm  water;  an  in- 
jection is  veiy  good  when  they  are  two  costive, 
but  this  never  occurs  when  they  have  their  propor- 
tion of  potatoes,  turnips  or  sugar-beets. 

When  sheen  get  torn  with  dogs,  or  by  any  ac- 
cident rend  the  skin,  the  wound  should  be  well 
washed  with  warm  milk  and  water.  Stitch  up  the 
place  and  bathe  it  with  tincture  of  Cayenne  pep- 
per or  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Sheep  are  at  times  subject  to  foot  rot  or  finil- 
claw;  this  can  be  mostly  cured  by  placing  in  their 
path  guide  lime  three  inches  deep,  so  that  the  lime 
will  go  well  up  between  their  hoofs.  If  this  shoukl 
fail,  clean  weU  their  feet  with  a  dry  cloth;  pare  off 
the  6U|9erfluoa8  hoo(  and  apply  butter  ot'  antimo- 
ny; if  it  is  still  unmanageable  they  had  best  at 
once  be  sold,  and  then  if  care  is  not  taken  to  dean 
well  their  pen,  &c.,  the  next  flock  will  take  it.  as  it 
is  a  contagious  disease.  *  Scab  is  a  disease  znore 
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comiDOii  in  SooUand  and  north  latitudes ;  it  is 
scarcely  known  in  this  country.  The  best  reme- 
dy for  it,  is  the  oil  of  tar,  placed  in  the  wool  on  the 
back;  a  small  quantity  is  sufficient. 

Thos.  Bathes. 


^ 


fPbe  cautioiui  given  in  the  two  fc^Iowing  articles 
ire  well  worth  attending  to  in  Virginia,  where  so  much 
grass -seed  is  broaght  annually  from  the  north.  We 
already  owe  to  the  purchase  of  English  and  northern 
grass-seeds  the  introduction  of  several  weeds  which  will 
never  be  got  rid  of;  and  it  is  surprising  that  we  have 
so  kmg  escaped  thus  introducing  the  Canada  thistle, 
the  worst  of  all  vegetable  pests,  and  which  never  re- 
cedes from  any  ground  on  which  it  has  been  once  per- 
mitted to  encroach.] 

From  the  Farmers'  Cabinet 
CANADA   THISTLE. 

«Thou  flhalt  not  sow  Uiy  field  with  mingled  seed." 

Great  mischief  has  arisen  to  our  farmers  gene- 
rally, by  sowhig  grass-seeds  which  were  mingled 
wim  the  seeds  of  noxious  and  pernicious  weeds, 
by  which  means  they  have  been  disseminated 
throughout  our  country.  The  Canada  thistle 
was  brouffht  from  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
of  New  York  in  timothy  seed,  and  is  spreading 
rapidly  in  some  neighborhoods,  to  the  great  dis- 
may of  many  farmers.  I  perceive  that  it  has 
been  noticed  in  your  useful  Cabinet,  but  I  have 
not  yet  seen  any  thing  stated  in  your  columns  that 
can  be  depended  on  as  a  remedy  for  eradicating 
it.  I  hope  your  correspondents  will  keep  a  close 
watch  on  this  unwelcome  intruder,  and  furnish 
you  with  the  first  successful  experiment  which 
results  in  getting  rid  of  it.  A  farmer  last  season 
who  had  it  among  his  oats,  mowed  it  with  the 
oats  and  burnt  the  whole  together.  This  season 
It  has  made  its  appearance  in  his  wheat,  which 
will  be  destroyed  by  it  in  the  part  of  the  field 
where  it  has  taken  root.  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
inv  calling  attention  to  this  subject,  as  it  is  one 
of  great  interest  to  many 

Farmers. 
Btukn  Cb.,  June  1, 1888. 


From  the  Fanners'  Cabinet 
•OW   PURE  8BKD. 
^One  year%  swdlng  makes  seven  year's  weeding. " 

It  is  very  material  when  about  to  purchase 
seed,  that  we  should  select  a  seedsman  of  the  first 
character,  who  has  made  the  business  his  study, 
and  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  in  its  dif- 
ferent branches,  and  not  trust  ourselves  to  transient 
dealers  who  amy  have  their  attention  divided  be- 
tween many  other  articles  of  merchandise.  Such 
perscms  may  be  strictly  honest,  and  yet  lack  that 
mfbnnation  which  every  dealer  in  the  article  ouffht 
to  possess.  Always  tmythe  best  that  is  to  oe 
liad,  without  regard  to  a  small  advance  in  the 
price  over  a  common  quality,  and  put  plenty  on 
tbe-grottBd,  as  I  hold  it  to  be  no  economy  to  save 


a  few  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  seed,  at  the  risk 
of  having  it  impure,  or  a  less  crop  than  the  land 
ought  to  produce.  It  is  also  of  great  imponance 
that  we  should  become  good  judges  of  seed  our- 
selves, or  we  may  fill  our  field  with  weeds  that 
will  require  years  ot  trouble,  and  much  expense 
to  get  rid  of.  Many  are  acquainted  with  the  seedi 
of  the  most  common  weeds  found  in  clover,  timo- 
thy, orchard  grass,  &c. ;  such  as  wild  carrot, 
daisy,  (called  underbloom  by  some  persons,  and 
Bensalem  clover  by  others,)  wild  chamomile, 
(this  also  is  called  underbloom  in  some  districts,) 
St.  Johnswort,  wild  amaranthus,  fiekl  sorrel,  &c« 
&c.,  and  as  these  pests  are  the  common  atten- 
dants of  the  grasses,  their  seeds  should  be  known 
to  us  all.  To  attain  this  knowledge,  I  would  ad- 
vise every  farmer  to  collect,  when  ripe,  the  seeds 
of  every  we«i  they  meet  with,  fold  them  careful- 
ly in  paper,  mark  and  put  them  away  in  some  se- 
cure and  convenient  place  to  refer  to  at  any  time, 
until  they  become  so  familiar  with  them  that  th^ 
can  detect  them  easily  when  mingled  with  any 
seed  they  are  about  to  purchase,  and  should  there 
be  any  weeds  unknown  to  any  of  us  on  our  pre- 
mises, it  would  be  well  to  dry  specimens  of  them 
carefully,  and  send  them  in  a  fold  of  paper,  tied 
between  two  pieces  of  pasteboard,  to  the  ofiice  of 
the  Cabinet,  where  they  would  be  marked  by 
some  one  of  the  patrons  of  that  work,  and  left  for 
the  inspection  of  all.  In  this  way,  there  could 
soon  be  a  collection  made  (to  which  the  writer 
would  contribute  all  in  his  power)  that  would  en- 
able The  farmer  to  detect  and  extirpate  many  a 
troublesome  weed,  which  would  otherwise  over- 
run his  grounds. 

To  ascertain  the  true  character  of  plants,  they 
should  be  taken  when  thev  are  in  bloom,  and 
they  may  be  preserved  simply  by  placing  them  in 
some  large  book  with  a  sufficient  weight  to  press 
them  until  they  are  dry,  this  will  be  accomplished 
in  a  few  days.  Farmer. 


From  Uie  Soafhem  Agricnltarkt. 
ON  THE    COTTON    CULTURE. 

Mr,  Editor — In  forwarding  to  you  my  annual 
subscription,  I  shall  follow  the  laudable  example 
of  some  of  your  subscribers  by  furnishing  you  a 
few  practical  remarks  for  publication.  An  emi- 
grant from  your  own  state,  and  the  vicinity  of 
your  city,  for meriy  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the 
long-staple  cotton  on  the  main  lands,  conversant 
with  the  modes  of  culture  prevalent  there,  and 
now  engaged  in  growing  the  short  cotton,  upon 
the  plans  adopted  throughout  the  whole  western 
country,  my  experience  has  enabled  me  to  detect 
some  of  the  errors  formerly  practised  by  myself) 
and  my  neighbors  in  Carolina.  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  this  subject  by  the  perusal  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  one  of  your  late  numbers,  signed  "An 
Observer,"  giving  an  account  of  the  crop  of  E. 
Frost,  Esq.,  in  St.  And^^'s  Parish.  Mr.  Frost, 
it  appears,  planted,  needing  to  the  low-country 
system,  four  acres  of  cotton  to  the  hand,  and 
each  hand  made  4,000  pounds  seed  cotton.  This, 
the  writer  considers  an  extraordinary  production 
— and  for  that  region  of  country,  so  it  is.  It  may 
safely  be  predict^  that  it  will  not  soon  be  equal- 
led by  Mr.  Frost,  or  any  of  his  neighbors.    With 
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hands  till  lately  accustomed  to  the  same  manner 
of  working,  I  planted  last  year  ten  acres  of  cot- 
ton and  ten  of  com,  to  the  hand.  I  never  had  a 
cleaner  crop,  and  though  the  season  was  exces- 
sively wet,  my  negroes  never  performed  their 
tasks  with  greater  ease.  The  cotton  crop,  seri- 
ously injured  by  the  worm,  yielded  800  lbs.  to 
the  acre,  and  8,000  lbs.  to  the  hand.  Mr.  Frost's 
land  exceeded  mine  in  productiveness,  yet  my 
crop  doubled  his.  His  is  considered  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  it  is  held  up  as  an  argument  against 
emigration — mine,  was  an  ordinary  crop,  nearly 
doubled  by  many  of  my  neighbors.  But  the 
question  to  be  solved,  is,  how  is  the  difference  in 
the  results  obtained? 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  the  west,  is  better  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  cotton — that  here,  a  plant  of  the  same  size, 
and  on  a  soil  of  equal  strength,  will  send  forth 
and  retain  a  greater  number  of^  pods,  than  upon 
the  sea-board.  It  is  equally  true,  that  the  grass 
will  grow  as  rapidly  and  as  plentifully  in  the  one 
place,  as  in  the  other.  The  difference  in  the  soil 
and  climate  has  not,  however,  as  much  influence, 
as  is  generally  imagined,  by  residents  on  the  sea- 
board. Would  they  adopt  the  same  manage- 
ment, pursue  the  same  modes  of  culture,  which, 
somewhat  modified,  they  unquestionably  can, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  though  they  could  not 
obtain  the  success  of  the  western  planter,  yet 
they  would  make  some  approximation  toward  it. 

What  then  is  this  management  and  mode  of 
culturel 

1.  The  overseers  are  practical  men  and  well 
paid  for  their  services.  Those  most  readily,  as 
well  as  most  generally  employed,  are  such,  as  in 
addition  to  the  general  qualifications  of  integrity, 
industry  and  sobriety,  have  once  tilled  with  their 
own  hands  their  own  soil,  or  have  cropped  it  with 
others.  They  know  what  they  have  done  them- 
selves, and  consequently  what  to  exact  of  others; 
what  the  implements  of  labor  should  be,  and 
most  generally  how  to  make  and  to  mend  them. 
It  is  with  them  common  law^and  almost  univer- 
sal custom,  that  they  are  to  rise  with  the  negroes, 
remain  with  them  while  they  are  in  the  field,  and 
personally  direct  and  inspect  all  that  is  done. 
They  fear  not  labor,  rain,  or  sunshine.  To  be 
seen  attending  to  their  business  by  negroes  or  em- 
ployers, on  hone-back,  with  glove  on  hand  and 
umbrella  over  head,  they  would  feel  as  a  personal 
degradation  and  justifiable  cause  for  ''  notice  to 
auit."  lu  general  they  will  have  no  driver  under 
tnem,  by  his  example  to  teach  others  how  to  be 
drones,  to  do  nothing  himself,  and  to  expect  or 
exact  little  of  others,  and  to  divide  responsibilities 
with  them.  In  quickness  of  step,  facilities,  and 
despatch  of  business,  their  example,  and  theirs 
only  is  to  be  imitated.  When  the  hands  are  ne- 
cessarily divided,  so  that  all  cannot  be  under  their 
direct  inspection,  they  select  one  in  each  gang  to 
be  the  foreman,  and  such  a  one,  as  will  take  a 
pride  in  being  a  leader,  and  will  faithfully  report 
all  defaulters.  »  /• 

2.  Ne^^roes  are  well  Se^  and  clothed.  They 
have  their  weekly  allowance  each,  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  bacon,  or  its  equivalent,  and  as 
much  hominy  or  com  flour,  as  they  can  consume, 
ground  at  the  mills,  delivered  to  them.  When 
potatoes  and  peas  are  in  season,  they  are  permit- 
ted to  use  all  they  may  want. 


3.  The  horses,  mules,  &c.,  used  on  the  planta- 
tions are  of  good  quality,  and  well  used.  When 
purchased  they  must  be  recommended  by  their 
capacity  for  hard  labor,  and  for  the  quickness  of 
their  step.  If  these  are  obtained,  expense  is  a  se- 
condary consideration.  The  judicious  planter 
does  not  act  as  though  he  thought  that  an  ani- 
mal good  for  nothing  else  fit  for  the  plough.  He 
will  not  use  his  broken-down  carriage  hdrses, 
mules  worn  out  by  harsh  treatment,  nor  ^'okl 
field  tackles,"  which  cost  the  catching  of  them, 
and  waste  the  time  of  his  negroes  in  following 
their  snail-like  steps.  The  description  of  horses 
and  mules  used  under  the  charge  of  an  overffeer^ 
such  as  has  been  described,  ensures  in  a  land  of 
plenty,  the  greatest  care  and  the  best  treatment. 

4.  But  it  is  by  the  use  of  the  plough  that  wo 
much  is  achieved.  By  it,  the  beds  are  prepared 
for  planting,  the  trenches  or  drills  made,  and  the 
seed  covered.  By  it,  the  most  part  of  the  grass 
is  destroyed  and  the  plant  furnished  with  the  re- 
quisite earth  for  its  support  and  sustenance.  By 
it  the  use  of  the  hoe  in  a  great  measure  may  bo 
dispensed  with,  and  when  used  it  will  require 
comparatively  but  a  small  portion  of  physical 
strength. 

It  does  appear  to  seem  stram^re  that  the  hoe- 
culture  should  ever  have  prevailed  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  on  the  sea-board,  and  more  strange, 
that  it  should  continue  in  this  utilitarian  and  la- 
bor-saving age.  Is  it  objected  that  the  lands  are 
low  and  intersected  by  drains  and  canals  There 
is  indeed  •  some  force  in  this  objection,  but  not 
enough  to  exclude  the  use  of  the  plough.  The* 
lands  in  many  places  might  be  cleared  and  drained 
with  a  reference  to  its  use.  It  may  be  safely  af- 
firmed, that  there  are  few  plantations,  where  the 
labor-saving  machine  could  not  be  used,  to  the 
reduction  at  least  of  one-third  of  the  manual 
labor. 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  who  groan 
under  the  pressure  of  their  crops  of  eight  acres  of 
corn  and  cotton  to  the  hand,  and  whose  fears  are 
alarmed  lest  the  grass  should  overrun  them,  to 
learn  how,  by  the  use  of  the  plough,  twenty  acres 
to  the  hand  can  be  planted  and  the  same  crop  se* 
cured.  1  will,  therefore,  give  you  in  detail  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  crop  on  our  plantation  last  year. 
There  were,  besides  the  regular  crop,  76  acres  of 
oats,  potatoes,  and  slips,  enough  for  the  use  of 
the  plantation,  and  about  16  acres  of  wheat.  The 
plantation  worked  30  hands~15  at  the  plough,  the 
rest  with  the  hoe.  In  March,  300  acres  were 
planted  with  corn,  on  land  previously  well  plough- 
ed and  checked.  In  the  first  week  of  April,  300 
acres  of  cotton  were  planted.  The  land  was  pre- 
pared by  throwing  together,  with  a  turning-plough 
in  the  alleys  of  old  cotton-fields,  four  furrows. 
Thus  bedded,  the  drills  were  o])ened  with  a  small 
scutter,  or  bull-tongue  plough,  in  which  the  seed 
was  sown;  they  were  covered  by  a  board  fasten- 
ed on  the  plough-stock,  in  the  place  of  the  mould. 
The  drilling,  planting  and  covering,  occupied  four 
days  and  a  half.  There  was  an  excellent  stand, 
and  no  replanting  necessary.  The  ploughs  and 
hoes  then  went  into  the  corn-field.  These  were 
well  ploughed  and  hoed  by  the  time  the  cotton 
was  out  of  the  ground  and  required  work.  The 
cotton  was  four  times  ploughed,  and  as  oflen  hoed, 
and  when  laid  by  in  July,  a  hat  would  have  held 
all  the  grass  that  could  have  been  found.    The 
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corn  was  twice  more  ploughed,  and  once  hoed. 
The  grass  was  constantly  kept  down  by  the 
piougns.  The  daily  taek  of  a  hoer  was  100  rows 
of  cotton  100  yards  long.  The  first  and  second 
hoeings,  when  the  cotton  had  to  be  chopped  out 
and  reduced  to  a  stand,  proved  good,  though  not 
severe  tasks;  the  other  hoeings  were  light,  and  the 
workers  were  oAcn  out  of  the  field  by  12  o'clock. 
The  crop  was  well  worked,  and  with  ease,  by 
low-coontry  hands,  who  would  think  it  the  worst 
^aiiiity  that  could  befall  them,  to  be  compelled 
to  return  to  the  place  of  their  nativity.  The 
moles  and  horses  were  in  as  good,  if  not  better 
eondition,  than  when  the  pk>ughing  commenced. 

la  this  exhibition  whicn  I  have  given  you,  of 
the  management  and  mode  of  culture  adopted  by 
western  planters,  and  of  the  working  of  a  single 
crop,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  stronger  argument 
can  be  found  against  ^migration  from  your  shores, 
than  can  be  deduced  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Frost, 
or  the  suggestions  of  "  An  Observer."  C. 

ffouaion  County,  Ga.,  April,  1, 1837. 


From  the  Genesee  Fanner. 

KPFBCT  OP  NATrRAI«  CAUSES  ON  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURE OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  [NORTH- 
ERN]   UNITED  STATES. 

The  question  has  been,  not  unfrequently,  asked, 
how  far  are  farmers  in  the  United  States  Justified 
in  following  the  example  and  practices  of  British 
agriculturists?  This  question  assumes  an  impor- 
tance it  would  not  otherwise  possess,  were  it  not 
a  fact,  that  we  look  with  great  interest  to  the  re- 
sults of  agriculture  in  that  country ;  that  most  of 
oar  standard  agricultural  works  are  from  that  side 
of  the  Atlantic ;  that  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
England  are  such  as  to  render  that  island  a  great 
theatre  of  experiments ;  and,  that  the  arts  ana  the 
sciences  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  are  far  more  extensively  diffus- 
ed and  better  understood  there  than  here.  Hav- 
iiiff  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  the  influence 
of  Englaiid  is  felt  in  ever^  department  of  our  so- 
cial condition ;  in  our  religion,  literature  and  law ; 
and  perhaps  is  as  potent  as  any  where,  in  the 
usages  and  practices  that  belong  to  the  cultivation 
of  uie  earth.  In  our  implements  used  on  the 
fkrm,  we  copy  from  English  models ;  in  improv- 
ing our  breeds  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  we 
k)ok  to  stock  im|K>rted  from  England ;  in  our  hor- 
ticultare  and  florkulture  we  follow  the  example  of 
English  planters  and  gardeners;  and  in  our  farm- 
ing operations,  in  culture,  and  in  selection  of 
grains,  the  influence  of  thai  country  is  paramount. 
It  is  necessary  then  to  inquire  how  far  we  may 
safely  follow  such  an  example,  and  in  what  re- 
spects weoijght  to  deviate,  or  when  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  do  so. 

To  determine  this  (juestion  correctly,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  consideration  the  position  of  the 
two  countries,  so  fhr  as  regards  climate,  soil,  and 
population,  and  their  influence  on  plants,  and  the 
prices  of  labor.  In  general,  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  correct  position,  that  the  diflerence  between 
the  soils  of  the  two  countries  is  not  of  a  kind  to 
lender  any  difference  of  culture  important.  The 
analysis  of  soils  effected  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy ; 


the  geological  structure  of  the  British  Islands ; 
and  the  extensive  and  minute  reports  made  on  the  ' 
soils  in  the  agricultural  surveys  of  the  several 
counties,  show  that  there  is  no  essential  diflerence 
between  the  composition  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
British  soils  and  ours.  Peat  and  bog  soilj  alone, 
is  found  more  extensively  diffused  than  with  us ; 
but  this  has  but  little  influence  on  the  general  pro- 
gress or  course  of  agriculture. 

Population,  by  justifying  or  rather  compelling 
English  farmers  to  adopt  peculiar  systems  of  farm- 
ing, may  be  said  to  create  a  wider  diflerence  be- 
tween the  agriculture  of  the  two  countries  than 
any  arising  from  the  soil.  Owing  to  what  may  be 
termed  an  immense  surplus  population,  the  price 
of  labor  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  rate  at 
which  bare  subsistence  can  be  procured,  and  in 
consequence,  many  methods  of  farming  are  there 
adopted,  which  could  not,  at  the  prices  of  labor 
and  products,  be  otherwise  than  ruinous  here. 
For  instance,  weeding  wheat  and  other  kinds  of 
grain  is  a  very  common  practice  there,  and  multi- 
tudes of  women  and  children  earn  their  bread  for 
a  considerable  part  of  the  season  in  this  manner. 
It  is  clear  that  this  operation  cannot  be  introduced 
among  our  farmers,  though  its  effects  in  keeping 
the  soil  clean,  and  in  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
crop,  must  be  evident.  Another  consequence  too 
of  the  cheapness  of  labor,  is,  that  many  operation9 
are  performed  by  hand,  and  at  a  far  greater  ex- 
pense of  time,  than  are  accomplished  by  the  aid 
of  implements  here,  and  in  one-fourth  of  the  time 
This  no  one  can  doubt  who  is  in  the  habit  of  em- 
ploying on  the  same  farm  English  and  American 
laborers ;  and  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  by 
Mr.  Bement,  in  his  history  of  the  culture  of  the 
ruta  baga,  in  the  Cultivator  for  January^  1838. 

But  it  is  to  the  climate  that  the  principal  pointa 
of  difference  in  the  agriculture  or  the  two  coun* 
trics  must  be  traced ;  and  this  is  the  thing  that 
should  be  kept  most  distinctly  in  view,  when  com- 
parisons between  English  agriculture  and  our  own 
are  instituted.  England,  though  in  the  latitude  of 
Quebec,  has  a  milder  climate  than  our  middle 
states,  and  this  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
adapting  the  agriculture  of  that  country  to  this. 
In  tlie  United  States, — we  speak  particularly  now 
of  the  northern  and  middle  states — as  it  is  these 
that  are  more  influenced  by  English  agriculture 
than  the  south, — the  summers  are  much  hotter 
and  the  winters  much  colder  than  In  England; 
hence  some  plants,  that  require  a  great  degree  of 
heat,  will  succeed  better  here  than  there  \  while 
many  plants  will  bear  the  winters  of  England  in 
the  open  air,  that  perish  when  exposed  without 
protection  to  the  intense  cold  of  our  winter  months. 
A  great  number  of  thermometrical  observations 
show  that  the  average  temperature  of  the  three 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  in 
England,  is  about  37^,  42^,  and  AT,  and  that  of 
the  three  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  to 
be  about  63**,  66^,  and  66°.  The  average  differ- 
ence between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  temper- 
ature per  month  will  not  exceed  more  than  six  or 
eighth  degrees,  those  sudden  and  extreme  changes 
to  which  our  climate  is  subject  being  unknown 
there.  In  the  valley  of  the  Genesee,  near  the 
Ontario,  the  average  for  the  three  winter  months 
gives  about  24^,  26°,  and  36^^,  and  the  three  sum- 
mer months  an  average  of  71°,  73°,  and  72°. 
The  mean  average  of  several  yean  is  49^,  and 
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the  range  of  the  thermometer  about  100°.  In 
this  country  we  have  chani^es  of  from  30"  to  40^ 
in  twenty-four  hours;  there  the  greatest  rarely 
exceeds  six  or  eight.  The  thermometer  range  in 
the  United  States  is  more  than  120^, — in  England 
not  more  than  45*'.  There  the  thermometer  rare- 
ly descends  but  a  few  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point;  here  it  is  below  for  weeks  or  months.  In- 
deed it  is  probable  (hat,  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  thermometer  falls  below  0^,  as 
oilen  as  in  England  it  does  below  32^. 

This  statement  will  show  that  there  must  be  a 
material  difference  between  the  agricultural  opera- 
tions proper  to  two  countries  so  situated,  so  far  as 
those  operations  can  be  affected  by  climate.  To 
give  one  instance ; — Indian  corn  it  Is  ascertained 
cannot  be  grown  in  any  country  where  the  ther- 
mometer ror  more  than  one  month  is  not  above 
70°,  and  that  in  a  temperature  of  76®  or  80°  it  ar- 
rives at  its  greatest  perfection.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to 
introduce  com  into  Great  Britain,  it  has  proved  a 
complete  failure.  It  is  not  kill^  with  the  frost 
there  as  here,  but  the  degree  of  heat  will  not 
bring  it  to  maturity  during  the  summer  months. 
Cobbett  was  confident  he  should  succeed,  and  did 
grow  some  tolerable  crops  of  early  Canadian,  but 
like  some  trees  which  flourish  and  mature  their 
seeds  here,  but  will  not  ripen  in  England,  the  corh 
would  not  in  all  cases  mature  so  as  to  vegetate, 
and,  spite  of  his  boastings,  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  culture.  On  the  contrary,  wheat  is  a 
crop  that  requires  a  lower  temperature  than  maize, 
and  is  not  adapted  to  a  hot  dry  cfimate.  Great 
firitain  is  therefore  one  of  the  best  wheat  countries 
on  the  globe,  and  perhaps  produces,  in  proportion 
to  the  land  in  tillage,  a  greater  amount  than  any 
other.  The  low  temperature  and  moist  climate  of 
England  is  found  to  agree  with  this  plant  perfect- 
ly. Scotland  is  too  cold ;  but  no  part  of  the  Island 
is  too  hot,  as  is  the  case  with  no  inconsiderable 
2)ortion  of  our  southern  states. 

In  another  important  respect  the  climate  of  the 
two  countries  exercises  a  decided  influence,  and 
that  is  the  planting  and  growth  of  timber  or  orna- 
mental trees.  Mr.  Prince  of  the  Linnean  Garden 
at  Flushing,  remarks  on  the  acclimation  of  trees, 
'<  that  the  aeciduous  trees  of  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
Spain ;  and  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Lou- 
isiana, will  endure  the  winters  of  New  York, 
when  the  evergreens  from  the  same  places  perish 
if  unprotected.  Though  in  England  where  the 
winters  are  moderate  these  survive  and  flourish, 
while  from  the  want  of  heat  in  their  summers, 
many  of  the  deciduous  trees  do  not  ripen  their 
wood  sufficiently  to  support  their  climate  in  win- 
ter; whereas  beneath  the  powerful  sun  of  our 
country,  the  wood  becomes  so  well  matured,  that 
it,  in  many  instances,  resists  the  rigor  of  our  win- 
ters uninjured.  A  consideration  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  effects  of  climate,  may  greatly  aid 
those  concerned  in  the  acclimation  of  trees."  In 
the  work  on  Planting  published  in  London,  speak- 
ing of  American  forest  trees,  the  following  re- 
marks are  made.  "But  the  oaks  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, claim  the  deepest  attention  of  the  ornamental 
planter.  Ranging  through  many  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  growing  at  different  elevations,  conse- 
auently  under  much  variety  of  climate,  some  of 
lem  are  hardy  with  us,  some  tender,  but  all  ab- 
horrent of  wet  or  clayey  soils.    Deprived  of  the 


cloudless  sun,  and  high  temperature  of  an  Ameri- 
can summer  and  autumn,  they  cannot  ripen  their 
shoots  sufficiently  to  be  frost  proof  except  in  warm 
places  and  soils  of  a  light  nature." 

As  an  instance  of  the  efiect  of  climate  on  trees 
we  may  mention  the  Platanus  occidentali$,  the 
common  sycamore,  or  button  wood,  of  our  forest ; 
a  tree  which  every  one  knows  fringes  the  margin 
of  most  of  our  streams,  and  rears  its  majestie 
trunks  in  the  rich  alluvion  of  all  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  rapid  growing 
forest  trees  of  the  northern  states ;  yet  of  th» 
tree,  the  work  on  planting  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred says,  ''that  it  has  proved  incompetent  to 
withstand  the  spring  frosts,  sunless  summers,  and 
clouded  ajtumns  of  England.  About  twenty 
years  ago  a  great  proportion  of  the  individuals  in 
England,  without  respect  to  age  or  bulk,  were  kill- 
ed outright  by  a  spring  frost  Since  then  we  have 
seen  them  repeatedly  injured,  and,  when  half  re- 
covered by  the  operation  of  a  summer  of  more 
than  average  warmth,  again  replunged  into  the 
same  state  of  debility." 

To  this  difference  in  climate  must  be  attributed 
the  difficulty  we  have  found  in  the  United  States 
of  growing  hedges  from  such  shrubs  or  trees  as 
are  used  in  England  for  this  purpose.  From  wit- 
nessing their  excellent  effect,  and  beautiful  ap- 
pearance there,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  we 
should  adopt  the  same  plants  for  the  same  purpose 
here,  but  after  the  repeated  and  persevering  em)rts 
of  fifly  years,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there 
are  five  miles  of  tolerable  hedge  fix>m  imported  va- 
rieties of  thorn  or  holly  plants,  in  the  United 
States.  The  difference  between  the  moist,  tem- 
perate, and  equable  climate  of  England,  and  the 
hot,  dry,  variable  climate  of  this  country,  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked ;  when  a  recollection  of  ^his 
fact  would  have  convinced  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  physiology  of  plants,  that  our  seasons 
must  be  fatal  to  English  hedges.  Whether  there 
are  any  of  our  native  plants  that  will  supply  this 
desideratum,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Not  immediately  connected  with  agriculture, 
but  still  closely  associated  with  its  prosperity,  is 
the  effect  of  climate  on  roads.  In  England  all  the 
principal  roads  are  Macadamized  or  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  finely  broken  stone,  that  uniting  b3r 
its  own  angles  forms  a  pavement  of  rock  imper- 
vious to  water  and  smooth  as  a  floor.  Vast  suras 
of  money  and  labor  have  been  spent  in  this  coun- 
try in  attempting  to  give  some  of  our  principal 
roads  such  a  surface,  mit  mostly  without  success. 
The  frosts  of  our  winters  penetrate  below  any  coat 
of  metal  that  can  be  applied,  and  the  liAing  and 
heaving  thus  produced  will  break  up  and  destroy 
the  pavement  annually.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  more  labor  and  stone  broken,  has  been  ap- 
plied on  the  Seneca  turnpike  between  Utica  and 
Canandaigua,  than  on  any  similar  road  in  Eng- 
land ;  vet  while  one  is  as  smooth  as  if  composed 
of  solid  rock,  the  other  for  some  months  in  the 
year  is  almost  impassable.  This  is  owing  to  the 
greater  intensity  of  our  frost ;  and  in  constructing 
our  roads,  l^y  overiooking  this  difference  of  cli- 
mate, or  not  properly  guarding  against  it  by  deep 
and  effective  draining,  we  have  followed  a  system 
not  adapted  to  our  cotmtiy.  Against  this  additional 
difficult  our  lines  of  rail  road  must  contend,  and 
any  system  of  construction  that  shall  place  them  be- 
yond the  action  of  frost,  will  be  a  national  benefit 
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The  worst  eflect  which  our  variable  climate  and 
iDtCDse  cold  has  on  our  agriculture,  when  com- 
pared with  that  ol  England,  is  its  influence  on  our 
wheat  crop.  Such  a  tning  as  winter  killed  wheat 
is  scarcely  known  in  that  country  ;  while  in  many 
parts  of  this,  eepecially  where  clay  predominates, 
wheat  in  all  seasons  is  more  or  less  liable  to  inju- 
ry, and  in  some  years  has  more  than  two-thirds 
perished.  The  heaving  out  of  the  roots  oT  wheat 
and  clover  plants  by  the  expansion  of  frost,  and 
which  is  here  the  roost  fatal  in  the  spring  of  the 
jreai  when  it  thaws  the  surface  by  day  and  freezes 
It  by  night,  ig  something  which  agriculturists  in 
that  country  are  rarely  called  to  guard  against, 
and  which  of  course  never  enters  into  their  calcu- 
lations in  the  preparation  of  their  soil.  Here  it  is 
advisable  in  all  cases  to  guard  against  the  evil,  by 
such  a  system  of  ploughing  and  manuring  as  shall 
mobt  effectually  obviate  the  danger  arismg  from 
this  source. 

In  reading  or  adopting  the  modes  of  English 
farmers  in  the  preparation  and  application  of  ma- 
nure, the  influence  of  climate  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. If  any  thing  has  been  established  by  ag- 
ricultural chemistry,  it  is  that  all  manure  loses  in 
value  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  fermentation 
and  decomposition  goes  on  in  the  open  air,  by 
which  most  of  the  volatile  and  finer  parts  of  the 
manure  is  lost  to  plants.  In  a  high  temperature, 
euch  as  our  summers  possess,  yard  or  stable  ma- 
nure will  ferment  rapidly,  and  if  left  as  it  gene- 
rally is,  exposed  to  the  rain  and  sun,  its  value  and 
efficiency  is  much  lessened.  If  piled  in  large 
masses,  as  is  practised  by  some  farmers,  and  then 
allowed  to  stand  througn  the  summer,  a  custom 
followed  to  some  extent  in  England,  it  must  'be 
remembered  that  fermentation  and  decomposition 
go  on  here  with  a  rapidity  unknown  there,  a 
fact  depending  on  the  greater  heat  of  our  sum- 
mers, and  hence  the  more  necessity  of  guarding 
against  the  loss  of  the  fertilizing  gases  thus  libe- 
rated. The  proper  place  for  the  decomposition  of 
manure  is  beneath  the  surface  of  ttie  earth  ;  but 
where  it  is  desirable,  as  it  sometimes  may  be,  to 
keep  it  over  the  summer  for  fall  application,  the 
manure  should  be  piled  in  layers  alternating  with 
earth,  (and  if  this  is  partially  combined  with  lime 
fio  much  the  better,)  which  will  absorb  the  volatile 
salts  and  parts  thrown  off  by  the  decomposition 
and  fermentation  which  in  our  climate  must  take 
place,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  manure 
will  be  greatly  increased,  over  what  it  would  be  if 
left  to  ferment  in  the  yard,  or  heaped,  but  unco- 
vered with  earth. 

It  appears  then,  that  in  things  relating  to  the 
soil  alone,  its  preparation  or  amelioration,  the  ap- 
plication of  animal  or  mineral  manures,  or  the 
artificial  arrangement  of  crops,  American  fiirm- 
cn  may  with  safety  copy  the  example  of  British 
larmers,  and  derive  important  advantages  from 
the  perusal  of  English  works  on  agriculture.  So 
they  in  general  may,  in  all  things  relating  to  the 
preservation  of  crops  from  insects  or  diseases, 
such  as  the  grub,  cut-worm,  blight,  mildew, 
wheat- worm,  &c.,  as  these  are  common  to  both 
countries,  and  the  balance  of  experience  is  alto- 
gether in  favor  of  Europe.  In  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  wheat  they  are  entitled  to  a  hearing  above 
all  other  men;  as  in  no  country  is  the  culture  of 
that  valuable  grain  carried  on  so  successfully;  and 
this  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  skill  and 
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science  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  pro- 
duction of  that  crop.  In  raising  cattle,  and  the 
common  and  improved  breeds  of  middling  fine 
wooled  sheep,  English  farmers  are  exceeded  by 
none,  and  on  all  these  topics  they  may  be  consid- 
ered as  qualified  to  instruct  us.  Fine-wooled 
sheep,  however,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken 
with  them  have  never  succeeded  in  England. 
The  imported  Merinoes  from  Spain  and  Saxony 
have  deteriorated  and  wasted  away;  and  their 
place  with  the  English  farmer  is  supplied  by  the 
hardier  and  heavier  Leicester  and  South  Down. 
The  immense  quantities  of  fine  wools  used  in  the 
English  factories,  are  imported  from  Germany, 
France,  and  Spain;  and  hence  in  the  manage- 
ment and  growth  of  the  fine-wooled  breeds  of 
sheep,  we  have  little  to  learn  from  them.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  production  of  fine  wool  is  at 
the  present  moment  far  better  understood  in  the 
northern  states  than  in  England,  and  there  are 
more  Saxon  and  Merino  sheep  in  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  than  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

But  it  is  mainly  on  those  points  of  agriculture 
where  cheapness  of  labor,  and  the  influence  of 
climate  can  be  brought  to  bear,  that  we  find  Bri- 
tish agriculture  to  cease  from  being  suitable  mo- 
dels for  us,  and  are  thrown  on  our  own  resources 
of  observation  and  comparison.  Because  com 
cannot  be  grown  in  England  is  no  reason  why 
the  farmers  of  the  United  Slates  should  not  plant; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  because  the  whin  and  the 
holly  make  a  durable  and  beautiful  fence  in  Eng- 
land, it  furnishes  no  conclusive  proof  that  such  re- 
sults would  ensue  in  our  country.  English  farm- 
ers use  little  or  no  precaution  against  the  win- 
ter killing  of  wheat,  or  the  destruction  of  roads 
by  frost;  but  here  such  precautions  are  essential- 
ly necessarj',  and  based  on  reasons,  respecting 
which  the  English  farmer  knows  nothing  from 
experience,  and  therefore  must  be  illy  qualified  to 
instruct. 

A  comparison  of  English  experience  in  farming, 
with  our,  in  some  respects,  ruder  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding roust  be  always  advantageous,  as  sug- 
gesting hints  for  improvement,  and  enabling  us 
to  correct  errors  into  which,  for  want  of  euch  ex- 
perience, we  are  prone  to  fall.  But  to  infer  that 
any  course  would,  as  a  whole,  be  successful  here, 
simply  because  it  has  proved  so  there,  would  im- 
ply an  Ignorance  of  the  causes  that  are  operating 
to  produce  great  differences  in  the  methods  of 
culture  there  and  here,  which  should  not  exist; 
causes  which  may  be  traced  to  the  powerful,  but 
too  frequently  overlooked  operations  of  tempera- 
ture and  climate,  and  which  are  therefore  ever 
acting  and  permanent. 

From  the  JoMrnal  of  Commerce. 
CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTS  OF  EAST  FLORIDA. 

SL  Augustine,  April  I7th,  1838. 

Mr.  Wm.  ViBER, 

Sir— Gen.  Peter  Sken  Smith  has  handed  me 
yours  of  the  3d  of  March,  making  inquiries  re- 
specting the  climate  and  productions  of  East  Flo- 
rida. He  states  that  his  various  engagements 
will  make  it  inconvenient  for  him  to  answer  you. 
I  have  consented  to  do  it,  and  the  more  readily  as 
I  can  trust  to  the  publicity  which  you  propose  to 
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give  the  fkcts  communicated,  meeting  the  eyes  of 
tiMse  who  have  made  similar  inquiries  of  me.  I 
»vould  thank  you  to  procure  the  publication  of  the 
answer  in  the  Northampton  (Mass.)  paper. 

I  will  adopt  the  course  suggested  by  you;  tak- 
ing the  liberty  to  vary  some  ofyour  questions, 
and  to  add  some  put  by  others:  For  the  satisfac- 
tion of  those  interested  in  silk  growing,  I  send 
you  the  enclosed  impressions  ol  leaves:  one  of 
the  Chinese  mulberry,  one  of  the  native  mulber- 
IV,  and  one  of  the  Italian;  all  taken  on  the  4th  of 
April  inst.  and  which,  if  you  please,  you  can  give 
with  this  article,  by  a  wood  cut,  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. 

Is  St.  Augustine  a  healthy  summer,  as  well  as 
winter,  residence  for  northern  people?  It  is  pro- 
nounced not  only  perfectly  healthy,  but  agreea- 
ble, by  manv  northern  people,  who  have  spent 
the  summer  here,  and  by  many  northern  families 
who  have  settled  here  permanently. 

What  is  the  general  effect  of  the  climate  of  St. 
Augustine  on  northern  invalids?  Persons  labor- 
ing under  pulmonary,  asthmatic,  bronchitis,  or 
dyspeptic  complaints,  may  find  a  ciire  here  if 
they  come  in  the  early  stages  of  those  diseases. 
In  many  cases  it  would  be  necessary  to  remain 
through  the  summer,  and  in  some  a  permanent 
residence  would  be  indispensable  to  a  perfect 
cure. 

Is  Florida  as  a  country  healthy'?  Many  places 
in  the  interior  are  unhealthy  in  summer. 

What  extent  of  country  can  be  found  on  the 
coast  where  northern  families  could  reside  durinor 
the  summer  free  from  fear  of  southern  diseases? 
The  country  between  the  ocean  and  the  St.  John's 
river,  embracing  a  district  of  one  hundred  miles 
long  and  twenty  wide,  is  generally  healthy,  and 
so  are  many  pomts  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

What  is  the  quality  of  the  soil?  The  pine  bar- 
ren is  somewhat  similar  to  the  land  between  Al- 
bany and  Schenectady.  The  hammock  is  low 
land  covered  with  live  oak  and  other  timber. 
When  drained  and  cleared  it  makes  the  finest  su- 
gar land.  The  shell  lands,  lying  on  and  near  the 
margin  of  salt  water  rivers,  are  those  soils  where 
oyster  shells  have  been  deposited^  which  gradu- 
ally mix  with  and  enrich  the  soil.  These  lands 
ppoduce  corn  and  cotton.  Some  of  them  have 
been  cultivated  since  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try in  1565  without  manure— and  the  best  por- 
tions of  them  will  produce  from  thirty  to  forty  bu- 
shels of  corn  to  the  acre.  Two  crops  of  Cuba 
com  can  be  raised  in  a  year.  Since  the  war  com- 
menced the  average  price  of  com  has  been  $1  50 
per  bushel. 

What  is  the  relative  profit  of  cotton  compared 
with  corn  crop.'  About  threefold  from  Sea  Island, 
which  grows  well  in  every  part  of  Florida. 

Is  there  any  particular  skill  required  to  raise 
cotton  and  prepare  it  for  market?  K one  that  can- 
not be  readily  acquired  by  any  intelligent  man. 

Is  cotton  growing  carried  on  wholly  by  ne- 
groes? It  is  often  raised  by  white  labor,  and 
plantations  vary  in  size,  as  at  the  north,  from  a 
few  acres  up  to  a  thousand. 

What  is  the  relative  value  of  sugar  crops  com- 
pared with  corn,  and  can  it  be  raised  to  profit  in 
small  quantities?  Good  hammock  land  well  re- 
claimed ought  to  yield  a  clear  profit  to  each  hand, 
at  present  prices  of  sugar,  $400,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  cultivated  by  white 


labor  in  small  lots.  Indeed  it  has  been  common 
for  the  small  planters  of  this  country  lo  raise  their 
own  syrup  and  sugar.  Live  oak  answers  well  as 
a  substitute  fbr  iron  rollers  to  grind  cane.  The 
cost  of  a  wooden  sugar  mill  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  a  cider  mill.  Sugar  produced  by  white 
labor  will,  I  presume,  command  a  ready  market 
and  higher  prices  from  those  abolitionists  who 
will  consume  nothing  raised  by  slave  labor. 

Are  rice,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  raised  in  Florida? 
Rice  can  be  profitably  raised  only  where  the  rise 
of  the  tide  flows  back  the  fresh  water  rivers  so  as 
to  submerge  the  land.  East  Florida  cannot 
therefore  be  called  a  rice  country.  Havana  to- 
bacco has  been,  and  can  be  raised  here,  to  great 
profit,  and  is  a  sure  crop.  Indigo  was  once  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  but  at  the  present  prices 
would  not  pay  for  expenses. 

Is  the  country  well  adapted  to  oranges?  Few 
places  in  the  world  where  the  orange  tree  has 
grown  to  so  great  perfection,  and  none  where  the 
li-uit  is  better.  The  fi^ost  of  1835  destroyed  the 
trees,  many  of  which  had  stood  ijearly  if  not  quite 
one  hundred  years.  Extensive  groves  have  been 
set  out,  and  they  begin  again  to  bear.  A  few  were 
produced  last  year,  and  there  are  some  now  in  blos- 
som. The  trouble  of  raising  orange  trees  here  ia 
about  the  same  as  raising  apple  trees  at  the  north. 
The  average  produce  of  a  tree  ten  years  old 
would  be  five  hundred,  of  one  twenty  years  old, 
a  thousand  oranges.  Many  trees  produce  annu- 
ally twenty- five  dollars.  Light  sandy  soil  is  re- 
quired for  oranges ;  and  as  the  tree  advances, 
shell  or  manure  can  be  added  to  hasten  the 
growth  of  the  tree  if  desired. 

Are  the  wild  oranges  (said  to  abound  in  the 
wood)  the  same  as  the  cultivated,  and  are  there  in 
fact  large  groves  of  them?  They  are  as  large  as 
the  cultivated  oran^s,  many  of  them  palatable, 
though  generally  acid  or  bitter.  They  are  found 
in  such  quantities  that  ship  loads  might  be  ga- 
thered from  a  few  acre^  of  land. 

Is  the  mulberry  a  native  of  the  country?  Has 
the  Chinese  mulberry  been  tried  there,  and  if  so, 
how  does  it  succeed?  The  native  mulberry- 
abounds  in  the  woods,  but  the  Chinese  can  be 
produced  so  easily  and  abundantly,  that  it  must 
be  preferred  to  any  other  kind  tried  in  this  coun- 
try fbr  silk  worms;  and  besides  it  puts  forth  leaves 
more  than  a  month  earlier  than  any  other  mud- 
berry  here. 

Will  Florida  become  a  silk  growing  country?  I 
believe  it  will.  A  few  worms  have  been  raised 
yearly  for  the  last  few  years.  Several  thousands 
are  now  on  hand.  They  appear  to  do  well,  and 
I  believe  would  thrive  in  the  open  air,  if  protected 
from  the  winds.  Those  who  attend  them  sa^ 
that  they  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  their 
growth  in  fine  healrh,  and  are  great  eaters. 
Some  hatched  on  the  27th  of  February,  complet- 
ed iheir  cocoons  on  the  9th  inst.  My  ignorance 
of  silk-raising  admonishes  me  to  give  you  facts 
rather  than  my  opinions.  So  far  as  mulberiy 
leaves  are  connected  with  silk  business,  there  is 
perhaps  no  place  where  they  can  be  raised  in  so 
great  quantities  so  cheaply  as  here.  The  Chi- 
nese mulberry  will  grow  from  a  slip  over  ten  feet 
in  one  year.  Mr.  Ephraim  Hart,  of  Utica,  can 
testily  to  this  fact,  who  made  the  experiment  last 
year.  They  grow  well  on  the  pine  barrens.  I 
have  made  the  experiment  with  white  labor,  and 
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find  that  slips  can  be  put  out  aAer  the  ground  is 
prepared,  for  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per 
thousand,  including  cutting  of  the  slips.  Suitable 
lands  can  be  purchased  for  $3  per  acre.  If  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars  (the  sum  said  to  be  laid  out 
by  the  Genesee  company  ibr  mulberry  alone) 
were  expended  in  this  country  in  purchasing  land 
and  putting  out  the  Chinese  mulberry,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  purchase  four  thousand  acres,  and 
plant  a  slip  on  every  square  yard.  The  Chinese 
mulberry  will  grow  as  much  here  in  one  year  as  it 
will  in  western  New  York  in  three;  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  production  of  leaves  is  still  greater, 
as  here  successive  crops  of  leaves  mav  be  picked 
from  the  same  tree.  Minorcan  children  would 
offer  in  hundreds,  if  required,  to  collect  leaves,  or 
perform  such  service  as  would  be  necessary  in  a 
nik  establishment. 

What  is  the  price  asked  for  lands  suitable  for 
com,  cotton  and  oranges,  in  the  vicinity  of  Au* 
inistinel  Good  farms  can  be  bought  for  from 
four  to  ten  dollars  per  acre.  The  abandonment  of 
all  the  plantations  from  fear  of  the  Indians  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  present  low  prices.  Plan- 
tations on  the  North  river,  (which  is  navigable 
from  eight  to  twelve  miles  from  this  city)  can  be 
bought  for  from  four  to  seven  dollars  per  acre,  the 
soil  well  calculated  for  cotton  or  com,  and  as  good 
as  can  be  desired  for  oranges.  These  plantations 
contained  fine  orange  groves  before  tne  frost  of 
1835. 

What  other  fmits  can  be  raised  to  profit  about 
St.  Augustine?  Figs,  peaches,  pomegranates, 
plums  and  citrons  thrive  well  here,  and  caa  be 
raised  to  any  extent. 

Are  potatoes  easily  raised  there?  The  sweet 
potato  is  much  cultivated  and  is  a  sure  and  very 
profitable  crop.  Its  quality  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  potato  raised  ^rther  north.  The  Irish  or 
common  potato  grows  well  here.  Two  crops  can 
be  raised  in  a  year.  The  plantings  of  •Febmary 
will  come  in  for  use  the  last  of  this  month.  Smalt 
parcels  are  already  ofiered  in  market. 

What  is  the  state  of  society  in  St.  Augustine? 
A.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  descend- 
ants of  emigrants  from  Minorca,  Smyrna,  Port 
Mahon,  and  other  places  on  the  Mediterranean, 
who  settled  in  this  country  during  the  British  oc- 
cupancy. They  are  a  peaceable,  inoffensive  peo- 
ple. The  women  are  remarkable  for  neatness 
and  industry.  They  are  Catholic  in  their  religion 
— observing  the  Sabbath  in  the  manner  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  otherwise  orderly  and  obliging. 
Of  the  Americans,  there  are  many  intelligent  and 
enterprising  men  with  cultivated  families.  They 
are  oi*  the  Episcopalian.  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
and  Methodist  faiths.  The  two  former  sects  have 
each  a  settled  minister  and  a  good  house  of  wor- 
ship. The  Baptists  and  Methodists  have  nei- 
ther. The  Catholics  have  a  church  and  schools. 
A  college  has  recently  been  established  in  the 
city. 

Is  East  Florida  capable  of  supporting  a  large 
population,  and  whata>e  the  prospects  of  a  speedy 
settlement?  A.  The  proportion  of  good  land 
suited  to  the  growth  of  cotton  is  greater  in  East 
Florida,  than  in  South  Carolina,  and  as  great  as 
in  Creorgia.  There  are  very  large  tracts  of  sugar 
lands,  equal  to  those  of  Cuba.  Lands^too  light 
Ibr  either  cotton  or  sugar,  are  well  suited  to  the 
orange  and  other  fruits,  the  raising  of  which  will 
give  ppofitabie  employ   to    a  large  population. 


From  the  peculiar  advantages  presented  by  the 
soil  and  climate  of  Florida  to  emigrants,  the 
country  must  settle  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  Michi- 
^n  or  Wisconsin,  and  in  a  few  years  East  Flo- 
rida will  become  a  state,  and  will  furnish,  at  no 
distant  day,  a  supply  of  sugar  and  fmits  to  the 
United  States.  The  whole  country  is  interspersed 
with  navigable  lakes  and  rivers,  and  there  is  no 
region  of  the  United  States,  where  good  roads  can 
be  made  at  so  small  an  expense,  except  it  be  the 
prairie  country  of  Illinois. 

In  answer  to  several  questions  relative  to  fami- 
lies of  small  property  being  able  to  obtain  as  com- 
fortable a  living  here  as  in  the  north,  they  can  by 
referring  to  the  facts  before  stated,  decide  for  them- 
selves. Much  will  depend  on  industry  and  econo- 
my in  this  as  in  every  other  country.  I  will,  how- 
ever, remark,  that  I  have  nowhere  seen  poor  peo- 
ple live  so  comfortably  with  so  little  labor  as  some 
of  them  do  here.  This  is  owing,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  absence  of  winter,  the  abundance  of 
fish  and  oysters,  and  the  ease  and  cheapness  with 
which  vegetables  are  raised.  Northern  men  in- 
tending to  settle  iq  this  country,  should  know  that 
since  the  war  commenced  no  lumber  has  been  cut 
in  East ,  Florida,  or  bricks  made.  All  building 
materials  for  the  present  must  be  obtained  from 
the  north.  Should  you  desire  further  information 
in  relation  to  Florida,  address  me  at  Buffalo,  du- 
ring the  summer,  and  I  will  answer  you  with 
pleasure.  Yours,  &c. 

Saml.  Wilkbson. 

[The  forefjoing  article  was  accompanied  by  the  re- 
presentations (referred  to  above)  of  mulberry  leaves 
of  the  natural  size.  Measuring  these  by  their  longest 
straight  lines,  the  sizes  are  as  follow : 
Chinese  mulberry  (Moms  multicaiUU)  length  8}  in. 
Native  or  Red  mulberry  (Moms  rubra)  8J  in. 

Itahan  (White)  mulberry,  1 J  in. 

If  the  deiign  of  this  exhibition  was  to  show  the  ge« 
neral  comparative  sizes  of  the  leaves  of  the  several 
kinds,  it  is  delusive;  and  so  are  most  other  statements 
of  comparative  sizes.  The  sizes  of  leaves  are  very  dif- 
ferent at  different  times,  and  situations,  not  only  of  the 
same  kind  of  mulberry,  but  even  upon  the  same  plant. 
Young  trees,  and  in  the  most  succulent  state,  and  du- 
ring the  most  forced  and  rapid  growth,  have  much 
longer  leaves  than  afterwards.  The  leaves  of  the  Chi- 
nese mulberry  are  certainly  larger  than  those  of  other 
kinds;  but  few  of  us,  however,  have  ever  seen  any  of 
that  kind,  except  in  very  yonng  plants^  rapidly  forced 
by  rich  soil  and  careful  culture — and  therefore,  the 
leaves  are  much  longer  than  will  be  found  in  after 
times,  and  with  proper  and  economical  culture.  We 
have  seen  leaves  of  young  and  succulent  trees  of  the 
native  mulberry,  grown  in  the  woods,  as  large  as  a 
breakfast-plate— and  measured  one  which  was  more 
than  twelve  inches  on  its  longest  line.  Yet  the  same 
individual  would  afterwards  probably  bear  leaves  not 
half  so  Long. — Ed.  Far.  Reo. 


IMPORTANT  TO   FARMERS. 

Amaohine  has  been  invented  by  Milton  Day- 
ton, of  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  by  which  he 
thrashes  his  own  grain,  at  the  rate  of  fmeen  bush-' 
els  per  hour— grinds  it  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels 
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per  hour — saws  his  own  timber  at  the  rate  of  one 
foot  per  minute,  and  dresses  his  flax  in  proportion. 
The  machine  is  carried  by  two-horse  power. 
The  expense  does  not  exceed  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  a  mere  trifle  will  keep  it  in  repair.  It 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  farmers,  and  espe- 
cially in  neighborhoods  denied  the  advantages  of 
water-power. — FarmerB^  Cabinet. 

From  the  SouUicm  Agriculturist,  f 
ON  GRASSES. 

Athms,  Ga.,  March  6,  1837. 

Dr.  James  Davis: 

Dear  Sir--l  have  to  day  read,  with  great  plea- 
sure, your  article,  in  the  Southern  Agriculturist, 
"On  Grasses  for  South  Carolina;"*  because,  in  it, 
you  speak,  I  think,  in  proper  terms  of  the  Gama- 
grass.  1  began  my  experiments  with  it,  about 
the  same  time  with  yourself,  and  very  soon  be- 
came convinced  of  its  exceeding  great  value. 
My  attention  was  directed  to  it  from  the  convic- 
tion, thaj  we  must  look  among  our  native  grasses, 
if  we  wished  to  procure  plentiful  supplies  of  fo- 
rage for  our  cattle. 

You  remark,  that  the  only  objection  you  know 
of  to  this  grass,  or  rather  the  only  difficulty  at- 
tending its  culture,  is  the  difficulty  and  tardiness 
of  propagating  it.  Allow  me  to  suggest,  most 
respectfully,  that  your  "objection"  is  very  easily 
obviated.  All  you  say  of  the  difficulty  of  collect- 
ing the  seed,  I  have  found  to  be  exactly  true.  I 
attempt  not,  therefore,  to  collect  seed  j  but  let  it 
drop  ;  and  dig  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the 
fall  to  cover  the  seed  where  it  may  happen  to  lie. 
In  the  spring  following  I  find  it  comes  up  thick  ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  a  moist  day,  I  take  up 
the  young  plants,  and  set  them  out  where  1  want 
them  to  remain.  They  are  so  tenacious  of  iiie  as 
to  occasion  no  loss  in  transplanting. 

I  have  tried  another  mode  of  propagation  with 
equal  success.  I  take  up  the  old  bunches  early  in 
the  spring,  and  divide  them ;  and  set  them  out 
again  (just  as  shallots  are  divided  and  set  out); 
and  I  have  found  that  they  grow  without  any  dif- 
ficulty. I  have  taken  up  a  single  bunch,  one 
year  old,  that  when  divided  gave  me  seventy 
plants. 

In  either  of  these  modes,  if  diligently  pursued, 
there  is  really  no  difficulty  of  propagation  to  com- 
plain of;  when  we  consider  the  very  great  value 
of  the  thing  when  it  is  done :  and  its  very  great 
durability ;  as  you  may  easily  prove  by  figures. 

An  acre  set  2  by  2  feet,  will  contain  about 
11,000  plants.  Suppose  a  bunch  one  vear  old, 
when  taken  up  and  divided,  gives  only  30,  in- 
stead of  seventy  oflsets.  To  plant  an  acre  the 
second  year,  you  have  to  begin  with  366  plants. 
Taking  both  modes  together;  that  is,  dividing 
the  roots,  and  taking  up  what  comes  up  (irom  the 
seed,  and  half  that  number  of  plants  would  be 
enough  to  begin  with.  But  suppose  it  required 
double  the  number;  I  think  tardiness  of  propa- 
gation should  not  be  an  "objection,"  especially  as 
an  acre  once  planted  will  last  a  roan  his  lifetime, 
most  probably. 

*  Ste  Fanners'  Register,  vol.lv.  p.  681. 


As  to  duration,  the  only  information  I  have  ia 
derived  from  a  gentleman  of  Alabama,  who  slates 
that  nineteen  years  ago  he  enclosed  a  lot  of  it,  as 
he  found  it  growing  on  his  land ;  and  that  now  it 
is  better,  and  yields  a  greater  crop  than  when  he 
enclosed  it. 

I  have  ascertained  satisfactorily,  that  thirty 
thousand  pounds  of  green  grass  to  the  acre,  is  a 
moderate  crop.  Carefully  dried,  the  loss  is  as  17 
to  5  :  that  is,  17  pounds  of  green  grass  will  give 
5  pounds  of  well-cured  hay. 

No  man  who  has  the  slightest  regard  for  the 
independence  of  his  own  state,  or  for  his  own 
comfort,  should  lose  a  moment's  time  in  getting  a 
lew  acres  well  set  with  grass.  For  hay,  or  green 
food,  or  soiling,  both  in  case  of  cultivation  and  in 
value,  it  is  as  far  above  the  clover  and  timothy  of 
the  north,  as  our  cotton  is  above  their  onion  crops; 
and  the  only  thing  that  can  prevent  its  universal 
cuhivation  here,  will  be  our  over  propitious  cli- 
mate :  adding  another  to  the  many  facts  already 
existing,  going  to  establish  the  truth,  that  where 
nature  is  over  bountiful  man  is  always  a  spoiled 
child. 

If  the  hints  I  have  given  shall  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  you,  I  shall  be  particularly  gratified. 

Very  respectlully, 

James  Camak. 


Columbia^  S.  C.  March  11,  1837. 

Dear  Sir — The  testimony  you  add  in  your  es- 
teemed favor  of  the  6th  inst.,  in  lavor  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Gama-grass;  and  the  suggestions  you 
ofier  for  surmounting  the  difficulty  of  its  propaga- 
tion, are  particularly  gratilying.  Fully  persuaded 
as  I  am  of  the  vast  importance  to  this  state,  and, 
I  have  no  doubt,  to  Georgia  likewise,  of  cultivat- 
ing the  grasses  in  conjunction  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  favored  staples,  I  cannot  but  hail,  as  a 
happy  presage,  every  efibrt  that  is  attempted  in 
furtherance  of  that  object.  And  as  the  gama- 
grass  must  assuredly  hold  out  a  fair  promise  of  a 
rich  reward,  I  think  every  intelligent  patriot  dis- 
charges one  substantial  duty,  when  he  encourages 
the  extended  cultivation  of  it. 

Your  suggestions  for  facilitating  the  propaga- 
tion of  this  valuable  grass  are  striking ;  but  still  I 
am  afraid  they  do  not  remove  the  difficulty,  so  far 
as  we  would  wish. 

You  speak  of  letting  the  seed  drop  and  lie,  and 
digging  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  fall,  to  cover 
them.  When  they  come  up  in  the  following 
spring,  you  transplant  them  where  you  intend  thena 
to  grow.  Now,  according  to  my  observation,  this 
plan,  in  the  usual  close  way  of  planting,  is  only 
practicable  during  the  first  and  second  years  of  its 
growth ;  before  the  grass  has  spread  much,  and 
before  it  has  taken  on  its  wonted  luxuriance.  On 
my  lot,  which  is  high  sandy  land,  and  not  very 
rich,  af\er  the  second  year,  if  I  do  not  cut  it,  but 
leave  it  to  go  to  seed,  the  sward  becomes  so  rank^ 
and  covers  those  spaces  between  the  drills  so 
densely,  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impracticable 
to  di^  the  ground  under  it  in  the  fall.  Indeed,  it 
is  with  no  inconsiderable  trouble  that  we  caa 
wade  through  it  to  gather  the  seeds  from  their 
spikes.  And  moreover,  if  I  ever  had  a  crop  of 
young  plants  in  the  spring,  under  the  deep  and 
heavy  bed  of  dead  grass  that  covers  the  ground. 
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it  would  cost  a  good  deal  of  labor  and  pains  to  re- 
move it,  and  get  at  them.  As  I  before  said, 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me  this  plan  will  only  suc- 
ceed during  the  first  and  second  years  of  its 
growth;  and  whilst  it  is  yet  not  very  prolific  of 
seed.  Or  perhaps  the  difficulty  may  be  obviated 
by  planting  in  rows  very  wide  apart,  in  a  lot  pur- 
posely set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  raising  young 
plants. 

Your  other  plan  of  taking  up  plants  of  two  or 
three  years'  growth,  dividing  and  transplanting 
them  is,  doubtless,  perfectly  practicable.  I  have, 
myself^  divided  a  tussock  into  seventy  good  plants. 
But  as  you  say,  if  they  will  only  furnish  thirty, 
then,  twenty-nme-thirtieths  of  seed  will  be  dis- 
pensed with :  or  one  bushel  of  seed  may  be  made 
to  plant  as  much  in  this  way,  as  thirty  bushels 
when  planted  from  seed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

This  plan,  although  not  difficult,  must,  never- 
tbelessj  be  rather  tardy ;  but,  as  you  justly  re- 
mark, when  we  consider  the  great  value  and  du- 
rability of  a  lot,  when  once  set  with  it,  the  objec- 
tion dwindles  into  insignificance. 

The  whole  tenor  of  your  letter  is  so  apposite  to 
the  subject,  and  so  well  calculated  to  encourage 
the  culture  of  this  grass,  that  I  must  beg  your 
permission  to  send  it  to  the  Southern  Agriculturist 
for  insertion.  And  as  articles  of  this  description 
lose  nine-tenths  of  their  value  and  authority  by 
appearing  anonymously,  I  hope  you  will  permit  it 
to  be  published  with  your  name. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  respectfully,  your  most  ob't. 

James  Davis. 


From  the  Fanners'  Cabinet. 


CAPONS. 


In  the  last  number  of  your  highly  useful  peri- 
odical, I  observe  an  article  very  properly  recom- 
mending the  production  of  capons,  by  our  farmers 
and  others,  for  the  city  markets.  Yoiur  corre- 
spondent has  the  merit,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  of  first  publicly  noticing  this  important 
matter  of  agricultural  economy.  I  say  "publiclv" 
noticing  this  matter,  inasmuch  as  several  gentle- 
men oT  mv  acquaintance  have  in  various  ways 
endeavored  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object; 
but,  I  regret  to  say,  without  the  least  approach  to- 
wards success.*  Fowls  have  been  by  them  ope- 
rated upon  in  the  West  India  mode,  by  puncture, 
and  io  the  Chinese  and  European  manner,  by  in- 
cision, but  so  far  the  result  has  been  death  to  the 
animal,  or  its  nature  unchanged.  They  have  en- 
deavored to  get  information  from  books,  and  have 
even  had  the  assistance  of  those  who  say  they 
performed  the  operation  frequently  in  Europe,  but 
notwithstanding  all  of  their  attempts  at  mutation, 
the  object  has  not,  in  a  single  instance  which  I 
have  heard  of,  been  effected.  I  am  aware  that  in 
the  West  Indies,  China,  Western  Europe,  and 
other  countries,  women  and  children  are  success- 
fully employed  in  this  kind  of  surgery,  but  it 
somehow  happens  that  I  have  never  seen  a  capon 
in  this  coimtry  ;  although  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  frequently  heard  of  them,  and  with  your 
correspondent  "Civis"  understood  that  the  art  was 

•  See  Cabinet,  Vol.  II.  page  145. 


"easily  acquired,"  Mrs.  Glasse,  in  her  directions 
for  cooking  a  turbot,  says,  you  must  "take  him;" 
and  I  should,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  suppose  that 
to  eat  a  capon  you  must  first  make  him.  Now 
will  our  friend  "Civis"  put  us  on  the  right  tack  be- 
tween this  and  next  August,  by  which  we  may, 
in  the  course  of  another  year,  both  take  and  eat  of 
this  delicious  bird.  If  he  feels  the  same  interest 
which  myself  and  many  others  do,  he  will  doubt- 
less comply  with  the  request.  1  also  agree  with 
"Civis"  that  it  may  be  made  a  profitable  business 
in  this  country,  and  may  hereafter  endeavor  to 
point  out  the  mode  whereby  persons  with  a  very 
small  capital,  near  our  great  cities,  may  make  a 
livelihood,  if  not  a  fortune,  in  an  easy  manner.  It 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  operation  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  dunghill  fowl,  but  that  it  is  success- 
fully extended  to  the  turkey,  goose  and  duck,  both 
male  and  female.  Should  your  correspondent  find 
leisure  to  give  us  his  experience  and  the  modus 
operandi  in  your  next  or  the  succeeding  number, 
I  shall  then  endeavor  to  offer  some  suggestions 
which  may  be  profitable  to  our  farmers  and 
others. 

RUSTICUS. 


From  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
PEACH-TREES. 

Sir — By  an  error  of  the  press,  the  latter  part  of 
the  communication  at  page  308,  ^*on  planting 
peach-trees,"  is  rendered  unintelligible;  the  manu- 
script reads  thus : — "The  subsoil  of  Jersey  is 
fisrruginous  and  acidulous;  lime  and  the  calca- 
reous earths,  are  correctors  of  these  evils." 

The  worm  in  the  root  of  the  peach-tree  and  the 
excrescence  on  the  branches  of  the  Morello 
cherry,  are  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  disease, 
which  arises  either  from  a  poisonous  subsoil,  or  an 
exhausted  surface ;  the  cure  might  be  effected  by 
carefully  removing  the  soil  about  the  roots  to  a 
considerable  depth  and  distance,  and  replacing  it 
with  fi-esh  rich  mould,  with  which  lime  or  calca- 
reous earth  has  been  well  mixed.  The  old  folks 
understood  well  the  advantage  of  this  treatment, 
for  at  the  7th  verse  of  the  13th  chapter  of  Luke, 
we  find  the  dresser  of  a  vineyard  petitioning  the 
owner  to  let  the  fruitless  fig  tree  stand  another 
year,  **  till  I  shall  dig  about  it  and  dung  it ;"  and  1 
knew  an  excellent  farmer,  who,  at  the  time  of 
killing  his  hogs,  reserved  the  blood,  with  which 
to  dress  his  fruit  trees;  and  this  he  did,  by  open- 
ing the  ground  about  the  roots,  and  pouring  it 
upon  them,  closing  the  earth  over  it.  And  when, 
through  age  or  infirmity,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  a  tree,  he  was  careful  to  take  away  the 
earth  in  which  it  had  grown,  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  replace  it  with  the  best  mould  he  could 
procure,  always  mixing  lime  with  it,  and  into  this 
the  young  tree  was  planted.  I  have  even  known 
him  to  lay  a  pavement  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
before  filling,  if  he  found  that  the  roots  of  the  old 
tree  had  penetrated  to  a  wet  and  sterile  subsoil,  to 
prevent  the  young  tree  from  throwing  its  roots  so 
deep.  And  for  this  man  also,  as  well  as  for  Mr. 
J.  Reeves,  (see  p.  297)  peaches  would  €dway8 
erow.  His  trees  were  so  strong  and  healthy,  and 
full  of  foliage,  that  they  could  bear  a  little  frost, 
I  and  throw  of!  an  attack  of  blight,  which  wotdd 
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be  sufficient  to  prostrate  the  hopes  of  his  neigh- 
bors for  the  whole  year.  The  disease  called  the 
^'yellows,"  I  am  confident,  arises  from  the  cause 
above  mentioned. 

An  Old  Farmer. 


From  the  Farmera'  Cabinet. 
POULTRY. 

•*Sh«  that  won't  stoop  to  pick  a  pin, 
Sha*n*t  stoop  to  pick  a  bigger  thing." 

For  many  years  past,  there  has  been  a  great 
demand  for  poultry  and  eggs,  at  hij^^h  prices,  and 
it  seems  likely  to  continue ;  for  the  causes  which 
produced  it  are  still  in  operation  and  are  likely  to 
continue  and  increase.  The  increase  of  steam- 
boat and  railroad  travelling  in  our  country  has  pro- 
duced an  increased  demand  for  all  the  luxuries  of 
the  table,  beyond  the  current  means  of  supply  at 
moderate  prices;  it  therefore  becomes  the  interest 
of  farmers  to  devote  a  little  more  attention  to  pro- 
ducing those  articles  which  always  sell  readily 
and  at  a  ^ood  price ;  particularly  as  the  labor  con- 
nected with  the  rearing  of  poultry,  if  labor  it  can 
be  called,  is  light,  and  can  be  performed  by  the 
younger  members  of  a  family,  without  infringing 
on  the  time  devoted  to  the  more  important  labor 
of  the  farm.  It  is  an  agreeable  relaxation,  if  en- 
gaged in  in  a  right  spirit,  and  has  connected  with 
it  many  pleasant  associations. 

It  should  be  the  care  of  those  who  engage  in 
the  business  of  rearing  poultry  on  a  large  scale,  to 
study  sound  economy  in  feeding  them,  otherwise 
they  may  be  disappointed  in  the  expected  profit. 
With  some  there  is  great  carelessness  and  waste 
apparent,  particularly  in  feeding  with  food  of  a 
more  expensive  character  than  is  necessary. 
Having  seen  large  quantities  of  poultry  raised  and 
fattened  for  market  principally  on  boiled  potatoes, 
1  take  the  liberty  of  directing  the  prh,  who  are 
your  readers,  to  it ;  hoping  that  dail v,  when  they 
boil  potatoes  for  familv  use,  they  will  put  enough 
in  the  pot,  over  and  above  what  may  be  necessary 
for  the  family,  to  feed  the  chickens  till  the  next 
day,  and  so  continue  it  from  day  to  day,  occasion- 
ally alternating  it  with  other  kinds  of  food  for  9 
reOsh,  and  depend  upon  it  you  will  find, 

"That  a  penny  saved,  is  two  pence  earned." 

Q. 


From  the  Genesee  Fanner. 
TURNIP   DRILLS. 

The  expense  or  difficulty  of  procuring  good 
drilling  machines,  induces  many  to  sow  their  tur- 
nips broadcast,  and  thus  in  some  degree  to  dimi- 
nish the  crop,  by  the  want  of  evenness  or  regu- 
larity which  attends  broadcast  sowing.  Others, 
with  considerable  labor,  drill  all  their  turnips  by 
hand,  without  the  assistance  of  a  machine.  In 
this  case,  the  most  tedious  part  of  the  operation  is 
dropping  the  seeds  evenly.  Where  hand  drilling 
becomes  necessary,  this  part  of  the  work  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  a  method  described  in  a  for- 
mer volume  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  A  hole  is 
made  in  the  bottom  of  a  tin  cup,  of  just  such  size 


as  to  allow  the  seeds  to  pass  freely  through  when 
it  is  shaken  ;  this  cup  is  JTastened  to  the  lower  end 
of  a  wooden  rod  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long^ 
which  serves  as  a  handle,  and  the  operator  passes 
along  the  drill  with  an  even  pace,  shaking  the 
cup  constantly  and  thus  dropping  the  seeds  even^ 
ly  and  expeditiously.  The  disadvantages  are, 
that  it  is  requisite  to  draw  a  furrow  previously,  and 
aflerwards  to  cover  with  a  hoe.  If  the  land  is 
well  prepared,  several  furrows  may  be  drawn  at 
once  by  means  of  a  horse  attached  to  an  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose,  somewhat  resembling  a 
lai^  heavy  rake  head,  with  short  blunt  teeth. 
The  teeth  of  a  cultivator,  inserted  into  such  an  in- 
strument, are  still  better.  In  this  way  a  man  may 
plant  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  an  acre  a  day, 
the  quantity  varying  with  the  distance  of  the  drills 
fi'om  each.  But  with  a  good  drilling  machine,  he 
may  sow  and  cover  the  seeds  equ5ly  well  with 
one-tenth  of  the  time  and  labor. 

Many  entirely  neglect  the  culture  of  turnips 
from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  drills ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  this  difficulty  is  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  very  limited  extent  to  which 
they  have  been  cultivated.  Attention  has  not 
been  sufficiently  directed  to  their  construction. 
Nearly  all  the  patent  machines  which  have  hither- 
to been  ofiered  for  sale,  without  possessing  any 
very  decided  and  exclusive  advantage,  or  any 
thing  truly  valuable  but  what  was  known  long 
agOj  have  been  offered  at  unreasonably  high 
prices.  It  is  true  there  is  always  an  advantage 
in  purchasing  implements  and  machines  ready 
made,  as  when  made  by  the  quantity  they  can  be 
furnished  much  cheaper;  but  a  turnip  drill,  suffix 
ciently  good,  need  not  in  any  case  to  cost  more 
than  two  or  three  dollars.  A  good  mechanic  caiF 
easily  make  one  for  this  sum.  To  enable  the 
farmer  if  necessary  to  contrive  and  construct  one 
for  himself,  or  under  his  own  direction,  the  fi»IIow- 
ingim  perfect  suggestions  are  furnished.. 

Drills,  for  sowing  turnips,  are  driven  by  the 
hand,  and  sow  one  row  at  a  time.  They  resem- 
ble in  form  a  light  wheelbarrow,  being  pushed  be- 
fore the  operator.  As  but  little  strength  is  re- 
quired, and  as  lightness  is  indispeilsable  to  ease  in 
working,  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  may  be 
of  stiff  hoop  u*on  merely,  and  kept  to  its  circular 
shape  by  the  usual  number  of  spokes  from  the 
centre.  The  contrivance  for  dropping  and  cover- 
ing formerly  consisted  of  three  parts,  one  for 
ploughing  tne  furrow,  a  second  for  dropping,  and 
a  third  for  covering  the  seed.  These  parts  are 
kept  separate  in  some  drills  now  constructed. 
But  the  most  simple  contrivance  is  where  these 
three  parts  are  united.  This  is  effected  by  making 
the  dropper,  or  hollow  wooden  piece  through 
which  the  seed  descends  to  tlie  earth,  similar  in 
shape  to  the  coulter  of  a  plough.  Two  or  three 
inches  of  the  lower  extremity  runs  in  the  earth, 
and  is  cased  with  sheet  iron,  so  as  to  be  more  ea- 
sily pushed  forward  through  the  soil.  This,  t>e- 
ing  open  at  the  bottom  and  behind  for  an  inch  or 
two  upwards,  suffers  the  seed  to  pass  freely  out, 
below  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  as  soon  as  the 
dropper  passes  the  earth  falls  upon  the  seed  and 
covers  it.  The  depth  of  planting  is  regulated  by 
the  operator  by  means  of  the  handles  of  the  drill. 
Most  drills,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
are  now  constructed  wim  these  three  parts  thu» 
combined. 
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A  contrivance  for  more  completely  covering  the 
seed  consists  in  adding  several  short  chains  to  the 
drill,  which,  hy  dragging  aOep  it  upon  the  seed;  ef- 
fectually rake  them  m.  Unlike  a  toothed  harrow, 
these  chains  do  not  become  obstructed  by  sticks, 
straw^,  &c. 

In  most  drillg,  the  dropper  immediately  follows 
the  wheel ;  but  in  some  it  precedes  it,  the  wheel 
being  made  broad  serves  as  a  roller  to  press  the 
soil  upon  the  newly  sown  seed. 

The  chief  difference  in  drills,  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  variation  in  the  diflferent  patents, 
and  which  is  still  least  perfected,  is  the  contrivance 
for  dropping  the  seeds  evenly  from  the  hopper. 
In  one  of  the  simplest,  the  vessel  for  holding  the 
seed,  is  a  short  cylinder  with  a  horizontal  axip, 
made  of  sheet  tin,  and  with  a  number  of  holes  in 
its  circumference  for  the  seed  to  pass  through  ;  this 
cylinder  is  kept  constantly  revolving  by  the  motion 
of  the  drill.  An  improvement  in  this,  consists  in 
making  the  seed  box  of  the  shape  of  a  very  short 
cylinder  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  cone;  and 
the  dropping  part  consists  of  a  separate  ring  or 
short  open  cylinder  of  tin,  sliding  closely  on  the 
cylindrical  part  of  the  seed  box.  Several  rings, 
with  holes  of  different  sizes,  for  different  kinds  of 
seeds,  may  be  thus  used  on  the  same  machine. 
Rotary  motion  is  given  to  this  cylinder  in  two 
ways.  In  one  the  machine  has  two  wheels,  the 
seed  box  being  placed  on  the  axle  between  them 
and  revolving  with  them.  This  is  recommended 
for  its  great  simplicity.  In  the  other^  a  strap 
passes  from  a  small  wheel  on  the  axle  ol  the  main 
wheel,  to  another  wheel  on  the  axle  of  the  seed 
box.  The  motion  of  the  seed  box  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  varying  the  size  of  the 
strap  wheels.  This  contrivance  is  well  adapted 
to  sowing  all  kinds  of  round  smooth  seeds,  as  tur- 
nips, peas,  &c. 

In  another  contrivance,  a  circular  brush,  kept 
constantly  revolving,  sweeps  against  the  seed 
holes,  and  keeps  thepi  from  becoming  clog<^ed  by 
driving  the  seed  through.  In  Robbings  planting 
machine,  this  principle  is  modified  by  substituting 
a  snapping  wire  spring  for  the  brush.  This  is 
adapted  to  irregularly  shaped  seeds,  as  mangel 
wurtzel  and  corn.  But  it  is  liable  to  get  out  of  or- 
der. A  simple  and  certain  method  of  throwing 
out  these  seeds  evenly,  is  yet  a  desideratum. 

J.  J.  T. 


From  the  (London)  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

smith's  ever-pointed  stone-cuttino 

CHISEL. 

The  ordinary  chisels  used  for  dressing  and  cut- 
ting-stone very  i'requently  want  sharpening,  which 
is  an  operation  requiring  time,  judgment,  and  ex- 
pense; having,   when  blunted,  to  be  forged  and 
sharpened  and  aflerwards  hardened  and  temper- 
ed.   A  machine-maker  of  the  name  of  Smith,  in 
this  town,  has  lately  invented  an  ever-pointed  chi- 
sel, which  will,  1  think,  soon  be  generally  adopted, 
provided  it  be  made  cheap.    Ir.  is  in  (act  an  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  upon  which   Messrs. 
Mordans'  (or  rather  Mr.  Hawkins')  ever-pointed 
pencil  is  constructed.    A  thin  plate  of  well  tem- 
pered steel,  of  the  width  of  the  chisel  required,  is 
placed    between  two   cheeks   of  iron    and  held 
tightly  between  them,  by  means   which  I  shall 


descibe.  The  point  of  the  thin  steel  project- 
ing beyond  the  ends  of  the  iron  cheeks,  forms 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  chisel;  and  as  soon  aa 
the  edge  which  projects  is  worn  away  by  the 
friction  of  the  planmg  stone,  the  steel  is  ad- 
vanced between  the  cheeks,  and  the  edsfe  is 
thus  immediately  renewed.  To  prevent  the  steel 
plate  from  slipping  sideways,  there  are  studs 
on  each  side  of  it,  on  one  of  the  iron  cheeks, 
which  go  into  corresponding  holes  in  the  other 
cheek.  The  whole  is  held  together  by  a  col- 
lar or  mortise  slipping  over,  and  hammered  up 
tightly,  the  cheeks  being  of  a  wedge  shape. 
When  the  mortise,  or  collar,  is  driven  properiy 
home,  a  groove  therein  coincides  with  a  groove  in 
the  cheek  of  the  chisel,  and  a  wedge  being  put 
into  the  hole  thus  formed,  holds  the  whole  chisel 
tight;  and  prevents  the  mortise  from  being  shaken 
off  by  the  blows  of  the  mallet. 

At  the  top  of  each  check,  on  the  inside,  is  the 
half  worm  of  a  screw;  between  these,  a  screw  is 
inserted,  the  end  of  which  touches  the  top  of  the 
steel  plate;  and  on  being  turned  down  with  a 
screw-driver,  or  otherwise,  forces  the  steel  out 
from  between  the  cheeks  for  renewing  the  work- 
ing edge. 

1  hope  I  have  described  the  thing  clearly  enough 
to  be  understood  by  my  brother  masons  and  your 
readers,  without  the  aid  of  a  drawing:  my  hands 
are  too  rough  and  stiff  with  handling  the  mallet  and 
chisel,  and  moving  our  hard  native  stone,  to  at- 
tempt the  draughtsman. 

I  am,~Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

A  Stokbmason. 

Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Nov.  88,  1837. 


From  the  (London)  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

EFFICACY  OP  LIGHTNING  RODS,   OR   CON- 
DUCTORS. 

By  F,  Maceroni. 

I  perceive  that  a  question  is  mooted  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  whether  in  the  case  of  a 
certain  "monument  140  feet  high,  erected  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  1,400  feet  high,  augmented 
safety  or  danger,  would  be  the  consequence  of 
attaching  to  it  a  conductor  or  paratonnere  ?"  I 
am  induced  to  call  the  attention  of  your  intellec- 
tual readers  to  this  passage,  as  I  am  very  sure  that 
the  subject  is  of  great  importance  to  society. 
About  six  months  ago  (vol  xxvi.  p.  367)  you  ho- 
nored me  by  giving  insertion  to  my  account  of  a 
safely  gunpowder  magazine,  in  which  1  speak  of 
lightning  conductors,  and  to  which  I  would  request 
your  readers  to  refer.  There  is  just  now  a  gentle- 
man, one  Lieutenant  Green,  ot  the  Royal  Navy, 
who  is  endeavouring  to  convince  the  public  by 
his  writing,  that  conductors  are  prone  to  cause  the 
damage  they  are  intended  to  avert.  1  must  say, 
that  1  regard  this  statement  as  a  mischief)  for  I 
have  seen  too  much  of  the  saving  power  of  conduc- 
tors not  to  wish  that  every  house  in  Great  Britain 
were  protected  by  one. 

Lieut.  Green,  in  his  ant i- paratonnere  pamphlet, 
lately  published  by  Tanner,  of  New  Bond  street, 
tells  us  of  filly  churches  in  this  country  having 
been  lately  struck  by  lightning,  because  they  had 
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metal  vanes  !  To  be  sure — but  metal  vanes  are 
not  conductors;  and  conductors  should  not  be 
formed  of  a  wire  scarcely  bigjrer  than  a  bell  wire. 
In  my  above  quoted  ariicle,  1  have  stated,  that  a 
tube  is  better  for  a  conductor  than  a  solid  rod, 
because  it  is  to  the  surface  of  bodies  that  electrici- 
ty adheres.  Nothing  could  br  fitter  for  the  purpose 
than  iron  gas  pipes;  but  their  connexions  and  at- 
tachments, down  the  buildinj;  must  be  of  stone,  or 
other  non-conducting  materials. 

Previously  to  the  'church  of  St.  Peter's,  at 
Rome,  being  protected  by  numerous  conductors,  by 
the  French  government,  damage  was  continually 
being  done  to  the  upper  part  of  that  stupendous 
edifice;  but  never  was  the  least  injury  infiicted  af- 
ter the  application. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  an  elevated  and 
efficient  conductor  will  give  its  protection  more  fre- 
quently in  perfect  silence,  and  unobserved,  than 
by  conducting  into  the  ground,  or  water,  a  posi- 
tive discharge  of  electric  matter,  accompanied  by 
a  flash  and  thunder.  The  many-pointed  conductors 
will  silently  draw  of!' the  electricity  from  a  passing 
cloud,  without  any  discharge,  properly  so  called, 
eo  that  the  blow  has  been  parried  if  it  be  not  a 
bull  to  say  so,  before  it  is  struck. 

Durihg   my  several  sojourns  at  Rome,  I  have 
made  particular  inquiries  mto  the  eflfects  of  light- 
ning on  St.  Peter's  church.    Afier  the  numerous 
substantial,  many-pointed  conductors  were  affixed 
to  the  summit,  and  most  substantial,  and  most 
•prominent  angles,  by  the  French  in  1808,  an  elec- 
;tric  discharge  was  not  known  to  have  fallen  upon 
it  more  than  thiee  times,  and  then  it  did  no  injury. 
it  appears  that  the  clouds,  in  passing  over  the 
•church,  are  deprived  of  their  plus  electricity  by  the 
conductors,  just  as  a  Leyden  jar  is  silently  equili- 
brized  by  the  presentation  of  a  metallic,   pointed 
conductor.  How  many  ships  would  be  saved  from 
damage,  conflagration,  and,  perhaps,  instant  sub- 
mersion, by  properly  constructed  vehicles  for  con- 
^'eyin^  the  electric  fluid  over  the  sides  into  the 
water!    What  inconvenence  could  be  felt,  from 
-a  branched  rod  and  a  chain  from  the  mast-head, 
hanging  along  the  shrouds  into  the  water!    All 
the  failures  of  conductors  arise  from  their  want  of 
sufficient  mass  of  metal.    A  zinc  chain,  or  tube, 
would  be  far  less  liable  to  oxidation  than  iron ; 
and,  as  I  have  before  remarked  in  the  case  of^  a 
powder  magazine,  &c.,  the  metal  might  easily  be 
Kept  with  a  clear  surface,  by  an  occasional  rub- 
bing with  a  brick-bat.    About  London  we  see 
conductors  not  thicker  than  a  quill,  applied  to  shot 
towers,  tall  chimneys,  &c.,  whereas  they  ought  to 
be  gas  tubes  of  at  least  an  inch  in  diameter.   The 
top  ought  to  be  formed  in  the  manner  of  a  branch 
of  a  tree,  with  five  or  six  points  of  copper  gilt,  the 
extreme  points  being  of  pure  gold  or  silver,  as  are 
those  at  Rome. 

In  some  volcanic  districts,  over  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  solidified  crust  of  our  globe,  which 
covers  the  yet  incandescent  mass,  is  thinner  or 
more  porous,  than  at  other  points,  the  electrical  ex- 
change of  compliments  between  the  earth  and 
atmosphere,  are  almost  as  frequently  directed  up- 
wards from  the  earth  to  the  clouds  as  in  the  con- 
trary direction.  Even  against  such  upward  dis- 
charges, the  conductors  inserted  in  the  earth  and 
ascending  to  the  summit  of  the  building,  will  pre- 
serve them  from  injury.  I  have  witnessed  a  great 
many  instances  of  ascending  streams  of  electricity. 


some  of  which  I  have  remarked  upon  in  your 
pages,  particularly  in  Nos.  401  and  402;  and  I 
am  induced  to  think  that  we  should  see  many 
more  exhibitions  of  the  process,  were  it  not  for 
the  trees  which  act  as  sileni  conductors,  both  up- 
wards and  downwards.  Electricity  is  the  real 
food  of  plants  which  they  absorb  through  the  in- 
numerable points  of  their  leaves  and  branches. 
On  the  same  principle  should  a  lightning-conduct- 
or be  constructed  with  as  many  points  as  con- 
venient. 

Lieut  Green  says,  "  seventy-nine  churches  in 
Great  Britain  have  in  a  few  years  been  struck, 
some  of  them  destroyed;  many,  after  being  fur- 
nished with  from  one  to  four  conductors.  All  of 
of  those  struck  had  metal  vanes."  How  "  many 
out  of  the  seventy-nine  churches,  were  furnished 
with  conductors,  this  opponent  to  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin does  not  tell  us.  He  only  shows  the  danger 
of  metal  vanes  inviting  the  lightning,  without  a 
conductor  to  take  it  away.  A  bit  of  wire  attached 
to  the  walls  by  iron  eye  oolts,  or  staples,  is  certain- 
ly more  likely  to  cause  mischief  than  to  give  pro- 
tection. A  proper  and  elevated  conductor  will 
generally  carry  off  the  electncily  silently,  without 
any  apparent  discharge.* 


From  the  Fanner's  Cabinet. 
INJURY   FROM   DESTROTIITG  BIRDS. 

The  culture  of  the  earth  is  the  most  primitive, 
natural  and  extensive  employment  of  civilized 
life.  It  brings  wuh  it  cheerfulness  and  aflHuence, 
and  fosters  them  under  its  broad  wing;  never 
deserting  nor  weaning  them  from  its  parent  pro- 
tection. Every  wise  observer  of  cause  and  effect 
can  tell  that  its  increase  in  honor  as  an  employ- 
ment, and  in  profit  as  a  support  and  source  of  in- 
dividual and  national  prosperity,  is  a  great  result 
and  criterion  of  refinement.  A  vagrant  life  and 
subsistence,  like  beasts  of  prey,  by  the  uncertain 
toils  of  the  chase,  are  the  untaught  evidences  of* 
ignorance  and  barbarity^;  hunting  and  fishing,  but 
the  instinctive  resorts  of  human  nature  in  its  wild- 
ness. 

The  teeming  dust  from  whicb  Omnipotence 
franied  the  wonders  of  our  animal  economy  is  a 
fitting  and  proximate  source,  whence  we  might 
hope  to  derive  its  nourishment.  The  savage  of  the 
wilderness  permits  the  land  over  which  he  roams 
to  lie  fallow;  only  because  ignorance  has  sealed  to 
him  the  letter  and  effect  of  that  revelation  which 
declare.'?,  "God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground."  The  unfoldings  of  that  revelation,  its 
diffusion,  and  the  gradually  increasing  light  of  its 
expanding  beams,  have  oeen  ever  the  heralds, 
and  cause  of  civilization,  and  with  this  agricul- 
ture goes  hand  in  hand.  The  past,  in  all  its  ma- 
nifold views  and  bearings,  gives  the  proof  of  ex- 
perience to  the  remark;  futurity  will  sustain  it  by 
bringing  to  pass  the  prophecy  concerning  Christi- 
anity and  the  effects  of  its  spread;  "they  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks.'' 

*  Note.  The  above  article  is  inserted  because  the 
fact  stated  respecting  St.  Peter*s  Church  is  deemed 
important;  it  otherwise  assumes  as  facts  what  requires 
to  be  verified. — Ed. 
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Bat  Rgrieulture  is  not  only  the  mo8t  natural,  it 
is  also  the  most  alluring  and  pleasant  of  the  my- 
riad pursuits  of  humanity.    The  variety  of  the 
apartments  and  furniture  of  nature,  the  glory  of 
her  colorinffs,  the  fra^^nce  of  her  odors,  and  the 
ever  varying  hue  and  aspect  of  her  seasons,  are 
the  great  fountains  of  a  variety,  without  which 
the  existence  of  a  changinnr  and  change- loving 
creature,  would  be  a  terrible  monotony.    It  is 
pleasant  too  to  plant  in  hope,  and    to    watch 
through  years  of  youth  and  bloom  to  decay.    It 
is  pleasant  to  train  the  vine,  to  pluck  its  ripening 
clusters,  and  to  repose  in  the  shade  of  its  spread- 
ing greenness.  It  is  pleasant  to  anticipate  through 
winter,  the  flowers,  the  dew,  and  the  bright  sky  of 
•pring.    It  is  delightful  to  view  the  waving  fields 
ripen  unto  the  harvest.    And  though  in  turning 
the  rank  and  reeking  soil  we  may  remember  with 
a  sigh  that  we  are  moving  the  wasted  mould  of 
many  a  one  once  as  free  in  thought  and  life  as 
him  who  guides  the  plough,  the  next  flower  that 
attracts  the  eye  wifl  chide  our  useless  melancholy. 
Bui  we  would  not  run  wild  with  a  general  view 
of  a  theme  so  enticing  to  thought  and  fancy;  we 
would  but  pursue  a  branch,  a  single,  small,  but  im- 
portant and  prolific  branch  of  this  extensive  sub- 
ject; one  which,  though  in  its  mention  it  may  seem 
paltry  and  trifling,  richly  deserves  a  discussion 
among  other  branches  which  have  received  at- 
tention, to  the  exclusion  of  this,  only  because 
thev  are  more  superficially  apparent. 

This  subject  naturally  presents  itself  in  the  two 
following  divisions— and  they  will  embrace  the 
consideration  of  the  whole  object  which  we  have 
in  view.  Ist.  The  intimate  connexion  which  ex- 
ists between  the  interests  of  agricuhure,  and  the 
increase  and  diminution  of  our  indigenous  birds, 
and  the  injury  resulting  from  their  wanton  and  in- 
discriminating  destruction.  2d.  The  best  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  this  injury  with  its  cause— 
and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  Ilmired  space  which  is 
allowed  us — we  will  endeavor  to  prove  that  these 
topics  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  overlooked  and 
sh'ghted  in  the  different  views  of  the  general  sub- 
ject of  agriculture. 

Those  who  believingly  adopt  the  atheist  theory 
of  a  chance  creation,  must  in  consistency  discard 
that  ultimate  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  every 
«ing,  however  diminutive  it  may  he,' is  formed  for 
»ome  end.  We  are  glad  that  we  differ  from  them. 
We  rejoice  in  believing  that  every  existence,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  is  a  member  of  a  vast  and 
united  fhmily  of  servants  and  worshippers,  that 
nothing  is  formed  in  vain,  that  every  atom  has 
itB  task  to  perform,  as  surely  as  every  spirit  an  ac- 
count to  render.  Idleness  is  an  unnatural  word 
coined  to  describe  an  unnatural  propensity.  In 
the  wide  sense  of  subservience  to  a  divine  design, 
the  worid  knows  not  the  term,  nor  the  trait  which 
it  describes.  There  is  nothing  idle,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  for  weal  or  for  wo,  rearing  or  casting  down, 
building,  or  bringing  to  nought,  for  judgment  or 
In  mercy,  creation  is  a  vast  and  faithful  agent  do- 
ing  the  biddings  of  an  Almighty  and  Omniscient 
Governor.  Our  subject  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  idea,  let  us  apply  it  more  practically. 

We  think  we  may  say,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  none  of  the  birds  of  the  air,  not  even 
tiiose  which  are  now  most  sought,  for  that  pur- 
poie,  were  originally  created  expressly  for  food,  and 
yet  that  seems  to  be  the  only  light  in  which  we 
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regard  them.    Our  first  parents  and  their  posteri- 
ty, till  afler  the  flood  had  ravaged  the  earth,  and 
changed  our  race  and  the  laws  of  life  and  con- 
duct under  which  they  were  created,  were  forbid- 
den to  eat  of  that  which  had  life.    The  whole  ani- 
mal kingdom  was  interdicted  as  food;  a  fact  which 
modern  epicures  may  believe  with  wonder.    And 
even  now,  when  by  permission  rather  than  com- 
mand, the  primitive  rule  is  abandoned,  and  we 
destroy  life  to  appease  the  cravings  of  hunger, 
thousands  of  species,  both  of  beasts  and  birds 
bear,  whether  rightly  or  through  mere  caprice, 
the  character  of  uncleanness.  Nay,  even  of  those 
of  the  feathered  creation,  which  do  not  come  un- 
der the  latter  class,  a  vast  number  are  too  small 
and  worthless  to  be  seriously  sought  for  as  fbod, 
too  diminutive  and  paltry  in  appearance  and  avail- 
ability as  conducive  to  subsistence,  to  reward  the 
labors  of  those  who  would  look  to  them  for  a. sup- 
ply of  their  wants — unavailing  as  far  as  any  di- 
rect influence  upon  man  is  concerned  but  to  please 
his  eye,  and  thrill  his  ear  with  their  melody,  and 
yet  it  is  with  these  smaller  members  of  the  tribe 
that  we  have  now,  chiefly,  to  do,  in  pursuing  our 
subject    These  diminutive  and  seemingly  worth- 
less, though  pretty  creatures,  are,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  those  who  think  that  to  kill  them  is 
so  pleasant  and  agreeable  a  sport,  of  immense  ad- 
vantage in  the  great  design  and  economy  of  na- 
ture.   That  these  species,  then,  were  created  at 
first,  or  are  now  permitted  to  exist  and  increase, 
merely  to  supply  food  to  our  race,  is  an  idea,  which 
any  one  but  he  who  is  endowed  with  a  Lilli- 
putian mind  or  appetite  will  discard.    For  what 
then  were  they  formed?  for  certainly  ,hey  are  the 
work  of  design— the  produce  of  a  hand  whose 
omniscience  covers  at  an  onward  glance,  the  whole 
existence  of  the  object  he  is  framing.    What  is 
there  in  the  great  business  of  the  universel    With 
the  solution  of  this  question  we  open  up  our  sub- 
ject to  the  reader,  ^d  give  it  forth  to  the  agricul- 
turist from  its  obscurity,  as  a  subject  worthy,  at 
least,  of  thought. 

The  nature  and  habits  of  birds,  are  as  widely 
different,  as  those  of  the  more  familiar,  because 
more  accessible  beasts,  and  therefore  we  would 
not  be  understood  as  saying,  that  all,  even  of 
these  more  diminutive  species,  are  useful  to  the 
farmer.    It  is  not  so.    Some  are  of  no  use,  others 
decidedly  injurious,  and  with  the  latter  we  would 
hold  no  terms;  we  would  say,  destroy  them  in 
any  manner,  which  in  itself  would  not  do  more 
iqjury  than  it  would  prevent  if  successful — but  a 
large  number  of  these  creatures  arn  most  usefiil 
and  faithful  servants  of  the  tiller  of  the  ground. 
And  that  is  not  all;  their  labor  is  manifold.    A 
great  multitude  unite  with  some  of  the  beasts 
and  larger  birds,  in  doing  the  vast  and  indispensa- 
ble duty  of  removing  the  impurities  of  decaying 
vegetable  and  animal  matter  which  but  for  them 
would  be  a  much  more  prolific  source  of  mias- 
ma and  disease.    They  are  the  great  unpaid  and 
unthanked  scavengers  of  the  earth.     While  my- 
riads, as  we  have  said  before,  are  the  assistants 
and  ready  instruments  of  the  farmer,  and  through 
him  of  mankind.    Let  him  who  would  derive  in- 
formation to  stengthen  our  remark  and  his  own 
convictions,  consult  the  natural  history  of  thiR  cu- 
rious and  beautiful  race — and  his  doubts  will  va- 
nish and  give  place  to  a  light  which  should  long 
since  have  shone  upon  him  and  guided  him  in  re- 
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fcrence  to  this  matter.  He  will  find  that  almost  all 
our  most  common  and  numerous  birds  nourish 
themselves  and  their  young  by  the  insects  which  are 
BO  destructive  to  greenness  and  fruittulness — a 
very  few  species,  to  which  we  have  referred  before 
— destroy  the  useful  produce  of  the  earth,  and  even 
they  do  not  half  the  injury  which  is  caused  by 
the  trespasses  of  their  paid  slaughterers,  fiuttneir 
ravages  are  lar  overbalanced  by  the  multitudes, 
and  uiey  the  most  persecuted  because  the  most 
inoffensive  and  exposed,  whose  sole  occupation  is 
the  rearing  or  iheir  broods  and  the  instinctive 
search  for  and  destruction  of  these  insect  enemies 
of  vegetation — the  worm  which  consumes  and 
corrodes  the  thriving  and  spreading  root — the  fly 
which  wastes  the  ^reen  and  shady  leaf— and  the 
myriads  of  other  tiny  but  baneful  creatures — the 
almost  microscope  vermin  of  our  fields  and  car- 
dens,  which  canker,  decaj',  nnd  disease,  if  they 
do  not  devour,  the  tender  and  budding  plant — and 
which  are  only  less  in  number  and  less  formidable 
than  the  locusts  of  Egypt  because  of  the  services 
of  the  race  which  some  look  upon  as  only  made  to 
be  destroyed. 

But  let  us  further  inquire,  if  we  would  have  still 
larger  and  more  impressive  ideas  of  the  impor- 
tance of  our  subject,  what  are  the  most  numerous 
and  general  causes  of  the  great  and  distressing 
fluctuations  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  pro- 
duce of  our  fertile  and  almost  illimitable  country, 
and  the  necessarily  consequent  variations  in  those 
branches  of  our  commerce  of  which  agriculture 
19  the  more  direct  and  immediate  parent,  and  even 
in  those  which  are  more  remotely  connected  with 
it.  What  destroys,  year  af\er  year,  the  growing 
fruits  of  many  a  faithfully  wrought  garden,lhe  lux- 
uriant and  hard  earned  grain,  of  many  a  waving 
field,  nipped  in  their  bloom  and  consumed  in  their 
beauty  and  promise  by  some  untimely,  and,  alap, 
increasing  cause.  The  great  staples  of  many  of 
our  stales  are  wasted  and  rulhed  too  oflen  to  al- 
low of  supineness  upon  the  subject.  We  would 
point  a  finger,  which  would  warn  while  it  instruct?, 
to  the  teeming  answers  to  the  questions  we  have 
proposed,  which  stand  forth  in  the  nuraberiess  pa- 
ragraphs which  the  journals  of  many  a  season  of 
want  and  hunger  unfold,  and  which  tell  sadly  of 
a  cause  and  effect,  in  regard  to  whose  prevention 
we  are  powerless,  without  the  aid  of  the  perse- 
cuteu  tnbes  whose  services  we  have  been  eulogiz- 
ing. And  what  is  still  more  alarming,  as  the 
hum  of  business  and  settlement  increase,  as  the 
mouths  which  are  ready  to  devour  the  produce  of 
the  soil  become  more  numerous  and  clamorous — 
the  cause  of  this  want  is  increasing,  and  its  only 
remedy  becoming  every  day  less  pt*oportionate  in 
power  to  the  duty  which  it  performs.  It  is  a 
gloomy  thought,  but  gloom  is  not  enough;  the 
evil  is  serious,  but  like  other  evils  whose  progress 
is  slow,  and  whose  causes  are  minute  and  rami- 
fied, hey  are  not  duly  appreciated;  the  subject 
needs  combined  reflection  and  steady  action.  Let 
our  remarks  especially  impress  on  the  young  the 
thought,  that  every  missile  aimed  in  sport  tends 
to  talce  food  from  the  mouths  of  the  poor  and  fa- 
mishing— that  if  successful  in  its  aim  it  destroys 
its  pretty  victim,  however  small  in  proportion 
may  be  its  immediate  and  perceivable  eflect — it  de- 
prives the  agriculturists  of  the  life-time  labor  of 
one  faithful  servant  at  least,  perhaps  of  more  who 
perish  in  a  deserted  nest*    Let  them  mak«  him 


remember  that  every  swallow  which  pierces  the 
air,  so  long  the  sprightly  mocker  of  his  ambitions 
sportsmanship,  so  long  aimed  at  in  hope,  but  per- 
haps in  vain  while  on  the  wing,  but  slain  in  re- 
venge when  it  alights  to  rest,  is  making  more 
sure  and  effective  the  seed  of  the  sower,  is  surely 
increasing  the  bread  of  the  reaper,  and  food  for 
industrious  poverty  and  national  wealth.  The 
race  was  not  formed  in  vain.  Each  one  has  its  task 
to  perform;  we  sin  in  wantonly  destroying  them, 
first  against  him  who  made  them  for  his  glory, 
then  against  ourselves,  willingly  ignorant  of  their 
untaught  "  labor  of  love." 

We  would  apeal,  then,  to  the  young,  to  most 
active  and  thoughtless  enemies  of  the  feathered 
creation:  to  the  rising  generation,  the  hope  of  the 
country,  who  are  unwillingly,  and  perhaps,  as  far 
as  motive  is  concerned,  innocently  doing  that 
country  which  it  is  their  high  ambition  to  serve, 
an  injury,  which  is  irreparable,  and  deep.  And 
what  is  more  directly  intei-esting  to  themselves, 
though  perhaps  not  so  deserving  of  thought,  they 
are  by  every  act  of  destruction,  injuring  that  dis- 
position, and  those  sensibilities,  which  are  so 
lovely  in  many  of  the  young,  but  which  is  lost  as 
manhood  steals  apace,  pernaps  by  the  united  in- 
dulgence of  this  and  other  hardening  habits.  If 
to  such  an  aspiring  youth,  joyful  and  giving  joy, 
in  the  glad  hope  and  promise  of  future  usefulness, 
the  soft  intercession  against  cruelty,  of  a  tender  mo- 
ther or  a  fond  sister,  come  in  vain,  or  are  derided 
and  disobeyed,  as  the  weaknesses  of  feminine 
hearts,  we  would  offer  the  higher  and  more  sacred 
consideration,  that  if  they  are  too  manly  to  yield  to 
such  mild  petitions,  they  should  be  manly  enough 
to  feel  and  to  be  proud  to  feet,  a  responsibility  lor 
their  country's  welfare,  breaking  |in  with  every 
ray  of  knowledge,  and  beating  with  every  pulse 
of  young  and  buoyant  life.  They  are  not  too 
young  to  be  gladdened  and  ennobled  by  the 
thought  that  even  they  are  contributing  their  mite, 
and  that  in  a  comparatively  important  way,  to  na- 
tional honor,  growth  and  advancement.  We  ap- 
peal to  all  their  warm  and  peculiar  feelings  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  that  we 
may  induce  them  to  give,  if  not  their  positive  as- 
sistance in  helping  on  th^  work  of  reformation  id 
this  respect,  at  least  their  negative  aid  in  restrain- 
ing their  own  strange  propensities  and  tempta- 
tions to  slaughter,  for  amusement,  this  useful 
race. 

If  then,  these  creatures,  when  considered  col- 
lectively, are  of  so  much  advantage  and  profit  to 
the  cultivator,  and  have  so  important  a  connexion 
with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  community — 
if  their  destruction  is  so  widely  and  inconside- 
ratelv  earned  on,  and    their  decrease  so  rapid 


and  alarming — if  the  fact  presses  upon  us  that 
even  in  this  the  youth  of  our  government,  when 
our  jubilee  of  republicanism  has  scarcely  passed, 
and  m  this  thinly  settled  state  of  our  country,  we 
are  fast  losing  from  eye  and  ear  the  flight,  the 
song,  and  especially  the  services  of  these  feather- 
ed fellow- workers  in  the  culture  of  the  soil — if 
they  arc  fast  disappearing  from  among  us  and 
around  us,  fast  yielding  to  the  hum  and  the  danger 
of  crowded  settlements  and  busy  and  wanton  life, 
and  leaving  their  annual  work  undone — we  must 
awake ;  as  a  great  agricultural  people  we  must 
awake,  and  look  to  our  interests;  we  must  protect 
these  servantB  in  their  old  habits  and  employment 
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we  will  gradually,  but  irrecoverably  lose 
their  services.  With  these  reflections  we  are 
brought  to  the  remaining  part  of  our  subject— is 
there  no  remedy  (or  the  evils  we  have  described  1 

And  firtst  we  would  propose  the  attainment  of 
this  great  object,  to  the  parents,  guides  and  pre- 
ceptors of  the  young—they  are  the  great  fountain 
head  of  effort,  the  sources  ol'deep  and  well  direct- 
ed endeavor.  We  would  propose  it  to  them  as 
patriots,  as  friends  and  upholders  of  the  stalwart 
mrmers  of  our  country,  the  strength  of  the  com- 
munity, the  honor  of  our  government,  and  espe- 
cially as  atfectionate  well-wishers  to  the  youth 
«ver  whom  they  have  the  charge  and  oversight. 
They  must  leel  its  importance;  let  the  feeling 
guide  them  in  social  counsel,  training  and  govern- 
ment Let  them  teach,  with  other  more  usual 
branches  of  instruction,  the  sin  and  lolly  of  the 
species  of  cruelty  which  constitutes  the  iiijury 
complained  of;  and  we  need  not  look  beyond  their 
labors  lor  the  remedy  of  this  evil.  They  are  su- 
preme, each  in  his  own  circle.  Let  them  in  kind- 
ness, but  with  unyielding  steadiness,  perform  to- 
ward their  offspring,  this  with  other  family  duties, 
and  the  work  is  done.  But  we  are  not  over  san- 
guine in  this  view  of  the  subject-.  United  and 
combined  effort  in  this  quarter,  cannot  be  reason- 
ably expected.  Truth  may  take  root  and  flourish 
here  and  there ;  but  as  for  a  general  and  immedi- 
ate attention  to  the  otiject  proposed — it  is  scarcely 
thought  possible,  at  least  it  is  improbable. 

Again  we  would  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of 
'Owners  and  cultivatoFs  of  land.  They  must,  sure- 
ty, be  ignorant  of  the  injury  which  is  in  progress, 
^ben  ttiey  allow  it  to  go  on  unreproved  before 
4heir  eyes.  W-e  would  appeal  even  to  their  own 
selfishness  and  love  of  gain,  if  no  higher  motive 
will  reach  them,  and  entreat  them  as  their  influ- 
ence gives  them  opportunity,  to  give  themselves 
to  a  work,  the  first  consequence  of*  whose  success 
^ill  be  their  own  welfare,  the  second  the  welfare 
x)f  their  country.  They  arc  supreme,  each  one 
over  his  own  territory,  be  it  large  or  small.  Let 
iheat  resist  and  punish  every  trespass  of  the  wan- 
*ton  slaughterers  of  birds — let  them  declare  war 
'against  the  whole  tribe  of  truant  murderers,  whose 
^aily  sport  is  the  spoiling  of  the  nest,  the  inven- 
tion of  new  and  the  use  of  their  old  and  destruc- 
tive snares,  and  the  more  immediate  devastations 
of  gun  and  bow,  and  missile.  Let  our  sturdy  far- 
mers hold  themselves  tonh  as  steadfast  resisters  of 
•very  such  act,  and  more  particularly  of  every 
entry,  lor  this  purpose,  upon  the  lands  for  which, 
as  stewards  of  our  country's  prosperity,  they  are 
more  immediately  responsible ;  let  them  do  this 
work  with  all  their  might,  and  again  we  say  we 
look  not  beyond  them  for  ultimate  success.  To 
encourage  such  an  action,  to  make  it  more  uni- 
versal and  more  stroni;,  to  embody  public  senti- 
ment, to  warm  to  feeling  and  exertion  by  compa- 
rieon  of  view9  and  mutual  counsel,  to  reciprocate 
alarm  and  warning,  to  give  a  salutary  tone  to 
public  aim,  and  to  throw  a  greater  light  upon  the 
subject,  the  assembled  strength  of  our  agricuhu- 
ral  community  might  do  wonders.  Let  them 
meet  in  their  power  and  give  a  start  to  the  object 
in  view,  a  fair  experiment  to  the  means  which  lie 
io  their  own  power  as  teachers  of  the  young  and 
possessors  of  the  soil,  and  some  good  may  be 
done — ^the  ball  of  reform  may  be  set  in  motion. 
But  as  we  have  said  before  we  are  not  over-san- 


guine in  our  hope  concerning  the  success  of  any 
or  all  these  schemes  and  appeals ;  we  look  high 
for  the  source  of  assistance  and  lemedial  action, 
to  which  we  think  the  way  lies  clear,  our  readers 
will  pardon  us  if  we  retrograde  in  presenting  it. 

To  foster  and  protect  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  community  is  a  high  and  sacred  duty  of 
every  government,  but  especially  of  one  which 
boasts  itself  republican.  Agriculture,  to  use  the 
language  of  another,  "is  the  breast  from  which 
the  state  draws  its  support  and  iraurishment;'' 
and  we  may  add,  it  is  the  great  index  of  prospe- 
rity and  refinement.  It  is  the  great  popular  pur- 
suit. The  resource  of  indigent,  but  enlightened 
industry ;  the  reservoir  of  large  and  busy,  but 
stable  capital ;  the  mild  seducer  from  idleness  and 
worthlessness;  the  quiet  and  honorable  retreat  of 
relbrmed  or  high-minded  poverty,  the  first  love  of 
those  who  grow  weary  of  the  crowd  and  hum  of 
a  city,  the  last  love  of  those  who  retire  upon 
wealth  or  a  competency.  It  should  be  the  pro- 
teg6  of  those  in  power,  the  representative  of  con- 
stituents who  are  its  zealous  votaries. 

We  look  then  to  legislative  enactment  for  our 
remedy.  It  protects  game  for  sportsmen,  who 
disregard  all  fear  of  trespass  in  its  pursuit.  In 
many  states  it  offers  a  larce  reward  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  noxious  l)irds,  whose  numbers 
are  small,  but  whose  paid  destruction  is  of  evi- 
dent injury  to  the  farmer !  Those  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  bounty  offered  being,  usually,  mis- 
creants who  care  no  more  lor  the  laws  of  proper- 
ty, than  for  the  lives  of  the  myriads  of  servicea- 
ble birds  which  fall  in  common  with  the  proscribed 
species.  We  look  to  legislative  power  (or  the  up- 
rooting and  extermination  of  this  evil.  Will  not 
our  representatives  protect  their  constituents  and 
their  country? 

We  will  not  stay  to  specify  the  particulars  of 
the  law  which  we  would  wish  to  be  fulminated 
against  this  evil.  We  would  only  say  that  with 
half  the  ingenuity  which  is  yearly  expended  upon 
more  fiivorite  enactments,  the  power  of  ofiended 
government  might  be  readily  brought  to  bear 
upon  oflenders,  by  a  well-contrived  system  of  re- 
wards to  discovery  and  prevention,  and  punish- 
ments to  transgression.  This,  united  whh  and 
enforced  by  the  labors  of  possessors  of  the  soil, 
and  trainers  of  the  young,  would  soon  be  effectu- 
al, in  the  attainment  of  our  object. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  will  the  reader  par- 
don us  in  ac^in  reiterating  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  The  evil  done  by  insects  is  oOen  unseen 
and  unknown,  but  enormous ;  the  number  of  their 
destroyers  is  fast  decreasing,  and  can  never  be  re- 
newed; without  them  we  are  helpless;^  and  agricul- 
ture deprived  of  servants  and  services  which  can- 
not be  replaced. 


From  tbe  Journftl  of  the  Franklin  Inttitnte. 

Olf  THR  IJTCREASE  OP  TEMPERATURE  IW  THE 
INTERIOR   or  THE   EARTH. 

M.  Arago  has  lately  communicated  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  the  result  of  the  thermometrical 
observations  which  he  made,  on  the  first  of  May 
last,  in  the  well  which  is  now  being  sunk  at  the 
slaughter-house  (Abattoir)  of  Grenelle.  The 
borijig  has  now  reached  the  depth  of  131S  Eng- 
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lish  feet.  The  bed  of  chalk  in  which  they  have 
for  so  long  been  engaged,  ia  not  yet  traversed, 
but  the  numerous  flints,  which  were  unceasingly 
met  with  at  lesser  depths,  have  now  disappeared. 
The  city  of  Paris  has  determined  that  the  boring 
shall  continue  to  the  depth  of  2295  English  feet,  if 
the  spouting  water  be  not  found  sooner.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  water  which  will  issue  from  so 
great  a  depth  will  possess  a  temperature  of  be- 
tween 93°2  and  95**  Fahr.,  and,  in  that  case,  it 
mi^t  be  employed  for  hot  baths,  &c.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  we  shall  now  adduce  the  ther- 
mometrical  observations  which  have  been  made 
at  the  depth  of  1312  Engli«ih  feet.  On  the  29th 
of  April,  at  7  P.  M.,  four  instruments  were  sent 
down,  viz.  two  of  M.  Bunten's  self  registering 
thermometers,  one  a  diversement  thermometer, 
which  M.  Magus,  of  Berlin,  had  recently  sent  to 
M.  Dulong,  and  another  of  the  same  construction, 
manufactured  by  M.  Walferdin.  The  two  first 
were  contained  in  a  copper  tube,  in  which  they 
were  secure  from  the  pressure  of  the  water;  the 
third  was  open  at  the  top,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  pressure  could  not  alter  its  form;  and  the 
fourth  was  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  which  was 
hermetically  sealed.  These  four  instruments,  af^er 
having  remained  for  about  thirty-six  hours  in  the 
well  or  bore,  were  removed  from  it  on  the  first  of 
May,  about  7  A.  M.;  they  then  indicated  the  fol- 
lowing temperatures: — 

The  first  thermometrographe  of  M. 

Buten,  ...  74«>.3 

The  second,      do.        -  -  74°.21 

M.  Magus'  thermometer,  a  diverse- 

ment,  -  -  .  74°.30 

M.  Walferdin's  do.     -  -  74^.66 

Assuming,  then,  74°.3  Fahr.  as  the  temperature  at 
the  depth  of  1312  English  feet,  if  you  subtract 
from  this  number  that  of  61^.08  Fahr.,  which  indi- 
cates the  mean  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  at  Pans,  23^.22  will  remain  for  the  increase 
of  temperature,  corresponding  to  1312  English  i\. 
of  depth,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  1°.8 
Fah.  for  101.2  English  A.  If  we  take  the  case  of 
the  observatory  as  the  starting  point  for  the  tem- 
perature where  it  is  at  53^.06  Fah.  2P.24  Fah. 
will  then  be  given  as  the  augmentation  for  1222.5 
English  teet,  which  corresponds  to  103.348  Eng- 
lish feet  for  each  centigrade  degree. 


From  tiie  Fanner  and  Gardener. 
BUILDIKG  STONE   FJBNCU. 

Much  error  has  prevailed  in  the  manner  of 
building  stone  fence,  and  error  in  this  matter  is  at- 
tended with  serious  loss  to  the  farmer,  since  there 
is  no  kind  of  fence,  in  ordinary  use,  so  expensive, 
and  if  well  built,  so  cheap  in  the  end.  A  few  ob- 
servations upon  this  subject  may  not  be  amiss  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  constructing  this  fence. 

The  first  material  error,  but  too  common,  has 
arisen  from  giving  to  the  wall  too  wide  a  founda- 
tion, as  raucn  as  3 feet,  3^,  and  sometimes  4  feet, 
and  then  by  drawing  it  in,  or  to  use  a  mason's 
term,  battenng  too  much.  Two  evils  spring  from 
this  mode  of  building;  the  fence  is  very  apt  to 
bulge,  or  split  in  two,  and  the  facility  for  sheep  or 


hogs  to  run  over  it,  is  as  obvious  as  the  fact  itseif 
is  common.  Again :  fence  built  afler  this  man- 
ner takes  more  stone  than  is  really  necessary,  and 
however  abundant  the  material  may  be.  the  mode 
of  construction  ia  radically  wronff.  The  fence, 
which  r  have  as  yet  built,  about  200  yards  is  after 
this  fashion:  2}  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  1^  at 
top— height  4J  feet— a  trench  over  2^  feet  wide, 
and  about  5  inches  deep,  is  first  made,  and  rarely 
more  so,  unless  on  ground  liable  to  wash,  as  by  a 
road  side,  ascending  a  hill,  where  a  deep  golly 
has  been  made :  on  stony  ground,  it  may  be  dis- 
pensed with;  but  otherwise  it  is  safe  to  dig  a 
shallow  foundation,  as  the  action  of  the  frost  is 
thereby  prevented,  and  which,  I  am  very  confi- 
dent, has  proved  injurious  in  a  high  degree,  when 
this  precaution  has  been  overiooked. 

A  fence  of  these  dimensions,  of  good  stone,  and 
built  by  a  skilful  workman,  I  feel  well  assured, 
may  endure  for  ages.    But  the  laying  of  the  stone 
ari|;ht  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  r 
without  especial  care  in  this,  serious  mischief  will 
follow.    As  a  general  rule  then,  indeed  almost  in- 
variably, the  stone  ought  to  be  placed  crosswise 
and  not  lengthwise  of  the  fence  (a  very  commov 
practice  to  give  ft  a  pretty  facing)  and  althougb 
in  comparison,  but  few  will  be  found  long  enough 
to  go  through  and  thus  serve  as  binders  yet  many 
will  pass  more  than  half  way,  and  so  by  overiay- 
ing  afternately  from  side  to  side,  the  middle  will 
be  kept  well  lK)und,  and  the  whole  structure  solid 
and  compact,    ft  is  obvious  to  reason,  as  it  has 
been  oflen  proved  by  experiment,  that  by  laying 
stones  lengthwise  of  the  fence,  and  filling  in  the 
centre  with  small  pieces,  speedy  diTapidation  must 
take  place.    In  shorf,  with  some  modification,  the* 
rules,  which  govern  in  masonry,  should  be  ob- 
served in  the  construction  of  this  fence.    Now  the 
only  material  variation,  which  I  would  suggest,  iv 
this:  the   masons  (to  adopt  ttieir  terms)    use 
stretchers  chiefiy  and  headers  occasionally  to  bind 
the  wall ;  but  they  use  mortar,  and  that  without 
stint,  to  consolidate  the  structure.    As  masons 
use  stretchers  to  give  a  handsome  facing,  and 
mortar  to  impart  strength,  let  the  stone  fence 
builder  use  headers  altogether,  or  neariy,  as  he 
cannot  be  allowed  any  cement.    Let  me  give  air 
example.    Take  a  stone  15  inches  long  and  4 
wide,  or  2  feet  long  and  6  inches  wide,  and  pot 
them  across  the  fence,  instead  of  lengthwise ;  is  it 
not  manifest,  that  they  will  be  infinitely  less  liable 
to  be  displaced?    I  grant  that  stones  may  be 
placed  lengthwise  with  great  safety,  provided  es- 
pecial care  be  taken  to  have  the  next  course  put 
on  transversely ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  it  is  not  easy  always  to  procure  stone  for  this 
purpose  of  sufliciently  good  quality,  for  in  this 
case,  the  stone  should   pass   entirely  throughy^ 
whereas  if  all  pass  in  wards  or  across,  stone  of  an 
inferior  quality  will  make  a  very  substantial  fence* 

Thus  you  have  the  breadth  at  bottom  and  top, 
and  the  height  and  mode  of  building  as  practised 
by  myself.  Some  of  my  fence  has  been  built  9 
years,  and  is  as  good  in  all  respects  as  when  first 
made.  In  passing,  it  is  to  the  eye  apparently  per- 
pendicular. No  animal  will  attempt  to  leap  over 
It.  On  top  I  place  flat  stones  the  width  of  tlim 
fence ;  this  pre^nts  the  smaller  stones  fiK>m  being 
knocked  off.  If  stakes  end  >  rails  were  put  on, 
thejr  would  serve  nearly  the  same  purptose;  in 
which  case,  the  height  might  not  he  quite  so 
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irreat,  tay  4  feet  2  inches.    The  coBt  is  greater 
ihao  poet  and  rail,  but  if  well  builtf  there  is  an 
and  to  Aitore  labor,  expense  and  repairs. 
Jufu,  1838.  A  Virginia  Farmer. 


by  their  intrinsic  value  merely  for  milk  and  beef. — 
Franklin  Farmer, 


VALUE  OF  DURHAM  CATTLE. 

The  inquiry  is  often  put— 'what  can  justify  a 
fkrmer  in  giving  the  enormous  prices  demanded 
and  obtained  for  Durham  cattle  1  We  could  easi- 
ly give  a  number  of  reasons  which  we  deem  satis- 
factory ;  but  nt  present  will  offer  but  one,  which 
we  think  sufficient.  A  thorough  bred  bull  may 
be  bought,  say  8^00,  which  we  may  assume  as  a 
fair  averaginsT  price — lor  the  prices  range  from 
9800  to  8^000.  Now  the  point  of  the  question 
is,  how  can  a  bull  pay  back  in  substantial  benefits, 
the  96O0  paid  for  him  ?  We  will  give  a  fair  an- 
swer to  the  question ;  and  show  that  the  sum  is 
returned,  not  merely  in  blood  or  pedigree,  but  in 
the  actual  improvement  of  those  qualities  in  the 
animals  produced  from  the  bull,  which  every  cat- 
tle raiser  most  desires.  A  good  bull  can  safely 
serve  50  cows  a  season  without  injury  to  himself— 
and  many  have  served  from  80  to  100— but  let  us 
take  50.  To  put  the  proof  to  the  severest  test, 
we  will  suppose  that  these  50  cows  are  all  of 
common  stock,  and  that  their  calves  are  all  des- 
tined for  the  butcher  and  not  one  kept  for  breed- 
ing. The  question  then  is — *  will  the  fifty  calves 
pay  in  beef,  a  fair  return  for  the  sum  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  the  bulll'  We  answer  yes ;  and, 
without  going  into  any  tedious  calculations  to  show 
how  much  more  beef  they  will  make  in  a  given 
time,  than  the  common  stock— or  how  much  ear- 
lier they  will  mature^ — or  how  much  time,  risk, 
food,  money  and  interest,  are  saved — we  will  de- 
monstrate the  truth  of  our  opinion  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  fact,  that  the  large  graziers  of  Fay- 
ette, Clarke  and  fiourbon,  will  give  ten  dollars  a 
bead  more  for  half  blood  Durhams,  at  two  yearn 
of  age,  merely  for  fattening  for  the  butcher,  than 
they'' will  ibr  common  cattle  at  the  same  age. 
Now  these  graziers  know  perfectly  well,  the  value 
of  every  description  of  cattle  in  the  country  for 
&ttening,  and  thev  would  not  surely  pay  so  mucli 
more  for  the  half  blood  Durhams,  than  for  others, 
if  they  were  not  justified  in  doing  so  by  making  a 
better  profit  from  them.  It  is  to  be  recollected, 
too,  that  these  large  graziers  buy  their  young  cat- 
tle—for none  of  them  can  breed  one  in  ten  of  the 
Bomber  they  fatten  and  sell.  Now  here  are  fifty 
calves,  the  produce  of  one  season,  whose  superior 
qualities  at  two  years  of  age,  pay  9500  (the  price 
of  the  thorough  bred  bull)  more  to  the  breeder, 
than  the  same  number  of  common  cattle.  It  is 
needless  to  run  out  the  demonstration  further. 
Every  farmer  can  calculate  for  himself  the  advan- 
tages of  breeding  several  years  from  the  bull — the 
greater  the  number  of  calves  he  could  get  than 
that  we  have  assumed — the  superior  value  of  the 
heifer  calves  for  breeding  instead  of  butchering, 
^. ;  and  .we  believe  no  one  who  will  candidly 
examine  the  subject,  can  doubt  the  economy  of 
proeoring,  even  at  their  high  cost,  this  invaluable 
breed  of  cattle.  When  this  breed  shall  become 
00  widely  diffused  as  to  constitute  the  general 
stock  of  the  country,  then,  and  not  till  then  will 
their  price  be  graduatedi  like  that  of  other  cattle, 


From  the  Oeoeaee  Famer. 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SPATING. 

A  new  mode  has  been  adopted,  (I  do  not  know 
when  or  by  whom,)  as  a  substitute  for  spaying, 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  agriculturist. 
From  a  number  of  contradictory  reports,  and  from 
a  want  of  the  knowledge  of  operating,  the  system 
met  with  few  advocates,  and  ibr  the  best  reason — 
because  the  instructions  were  to  use  shot,  which 
did  not  answer  the  purpose.  Instead  of  shot,  a 
bullet  is  now  used,  which  fully  and  completely  an- 
swers the  desired  object  I  have  the  best  assur- 
ance of  its  efficacy,  and  with  pleasure  make  the 
communication  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Hannock  Davis,  my  near  neighbor,  has 
tried  the  experiment,  and  the  result  was  complete 
and  satisfactory ;  so  much  so,  that  he  has  operat- 
ed on  all  his  voung  sows,  to  the  number  of  fifty ; 
they  are  all  healthy,  thriving  and  fat,  and  as  bar- 
ren as  if  they  had  been  spayed,  showing  no  incli- 
nation for  the  boar.  He  performs  the  operation 
by  hanging  the  sow  up  by  the  hind  legs,  in  the 
manner  of  spaying,  and  through  a  reed  or  any 
other  tube,  introduced  two  or  three  times  into  the 
vagina,  a  small  rifie  bullet  is  deposited.  Any 
farmer  can  peifbrm  this  simple  operation  with  ease 
and  perfect  safety,  without  hunting  the  neigh- 
borhood for  a  person  skilful  in  the  art  of  spay- 
ing. •  •  •  My  mode  of  operation  on  a  cow, 
and  which  I  think  would  be  successful,  is  this : — 
Tie  your  cow  or  heifer  by  the  head  and  horns  in  a 
narrow  stall,  and  if  disposed  to  kick,  tie  her  hind 
legs  together ;  have  a  smooth  stick  or  probe  pre- 
pared, with  a  cavity  in  the  end  sufficiently  deep  to 
cover  half  the  bullet,  in  which  you  will  place  it ; 
introduce  the  probe  four  or  five  inches,  elevate 
and  draw  it  out,  and  the  bullet  will  be  left  where 
it  was  designed.  It  may  require  a  larger  bullet 
for  a  cow  or  heifer,  than  the  size  used  for  buUeting 
sows. 


From  fbe  Gent  lee  Fumtr. 
don't  BLAMK  TOUB  8KED8MAN. 

Few  things  are  more  common  than  for  farmers 
to  purchase  seeds  at  the  shops,  either  Shaker  or 
imported,  put  them  into  the  ground  in  the  garden 
or  the  field,  and  because  they  do  not  all  vegetate, 
the  seeds  are  denounced  as  worthless  and  the 
seedsman  is  compelled  to  bear  the  blame  of  the 
transaction.  Now  we  venture  to  assert  that  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  when  the  seed  has  been  pur- 
chased of  a  well  established  seedsman,  the  failure 
should  be  charged  upon  the  buyer  instead  of  the 
seller. 

How  many  packages  of  the  yellow  locust  teed 
have  been  put  into  the  ground  without  previous 
preparation,  and  when  not  one  in  a  hundred  has 
grown,  the  seed  has  been  called  bad,  and  the  sell- 
er a  cheat.  Now  if  the  bujrer  had  turned  boiling 
water  on  his  seed  till  they  were  swelled,  perhaps 
Dot  one  io  a  hundred  womd  have  failed,  aad  a  6ne 
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nursery  of  trees,  and  a  handsonie  profit,  would 
have  been  the  result. 

How  has  the  purchaser  of  mangel  wurtzel 
been  disappointed  in  the  germination  of  the  seed, 
and  fancied  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  per- 
haps discouraged  from  any  farther  attempt  at 
growing  this  valuable  root,  when,  had  he  lei  the 
seed  soaked  in  water  a  little  warm  for  twenty-four 
hours,  nearly  every  one  would  have  grown.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  the  common  beet,  and 
various  other  seeds  that  frequently  fail  of  germi- 
Dating. 

A  farmer  buys  a  quantity  of  rut  a  baga  seed 
and  sows  it  on  stiff  clay.  The  crop  is  of  course  a 
failure,  but  instead  of  placing  the  blame  where  it 
should  be,  to  his  inattention  to  the  fact  that  such 
soils  are  entirely  unsuitable  for  turnips,  or  any  tap 
rooted  plant,  he  condemns  the  seed  as  impure  or 
imperfect,  when,  if  sown  on  the  proper  soil,  a  deep 
sandy  loam,  the  produce  would  have  been  first 
rate. 

We  have  given  these  instances  to  show  that 
when  a  man  purchases  seed,  he  phould  know  how 
to  sow  them,  and  where  to  sow  them,  if  he  would 
be  saved  from  disappointment.  Scarcely  any  two 
kinds  of  seeds  will  succeed  equally  well  when 
they  receive  the  same  treatment,  are  planted  in 
the  same  kinds  of  soil,  or  to  the  same  depth.  Ig- 
norance, or  inattention,  here  frequently  end  in  dis- 
appointment, and  the  vender  of  valuable  seeds 
frequently  receives  blame,  when  his  efforts  to  ac- 
-commodate  the  public  deserve  the  highest  praise. 


From  the  Franklin  Fanner. 
CHARCOAL  FOR  DISEASED  LUNGS  IN  HOGS. 

Mr*  Editor — As  the  rearing  and  fattening  of 
hogs  has  become  a  business  of  great  importance 
to  the  west,  and  especially  to  our  own  corn -grow- 
ing slate;  and  as  new  and  terrible  diseases  have 
made  their  appearance  within  the  last  few  years, 
among  that  class  of  our  domestic  animals,  I,  as  a 
common  sufferer  with  my  brother  farmers,  have 
been  trying  to  ascertain  the  cause  of,  and  remedy 
for,  the  one  which  I  have  suffered  the  most  by, 
and  which  I  shall  call  your  attention  more  par- 
ticularly to.  It  is  admitted,  I  believe  by  patho- 
logists, that  diseases  may,  and  do  change  their 
type  in  the  same  latitude,  and  become  more  and 
more  malignant  as  population  becomes  more  dense 
and  the  country  becomes  older;  thus  our  own  in- 
termittent has  degenerated  into  the  more  deadly 
typhus  fever;  thus  that  which  we  once  called 
quinsy  or  swelling  of  the  throat  in  swine,  has  now 
assumed  a  more  malignant  type,  and  requires 
a  diOerent  treatment;  the  cause  is  the  same,  but 
the  effect  is  not  always  instantaneous  or  accom- 
panied by  the  same  symtoms  or  results.  I  think 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  most  of  the  diseases, 
if  not  all,  that  hogs  are  liable  to,  are  produced  by 
sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold;  and  as  thev 
do  not,  like  most  other  animals,  perspire  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body,  but  through  small  orifices  on  the  legs 
and  throat,  which  are  constantly  liable  to  obstruc- 
tion, especially  in  the  winter  season,  when  the 
animals  in  large  numbers  bed  together,  producing 
great  heat  and  free  perspiration  for  a  short  time, 


but  from  the  restiveness  of   their  nature   they 
are  oflen  changing  the  position  first  assumed,  all 
tending  to  clot  the  mediums  of  respiration,  and 
thus  lay  the  foundation  of  disease  and  death  by 
alternating  between  heat  and  cold  through  the 
winter.    Ordinarily  the  weak  of  the  herd  are  the 
first  to  die.    This  may  be  chargeable  to  their  ina- 
bility to  change  positions,  subjecting  them  to  the 
crushing  weight  of  the  whole  number  in  the  bed; 
or  to  their  long  subjection  to  the  great  heat  engen- 
dered by  the  common  mass,  until  they  are  called 
to  partake  of  the  morning  fooil.    This,  as  we 
have  stated,  formerly  produced  enlargement  of  the 
glands  of  the  animafs  neck,  which  often  ended  in 
mflammation  and  death.    Now,  the  same  cause 
produces  a  very  difierent  effect,  and  although  it  is 
still  strangulation,  yet  the  inflammation  falls  with 
its  whole  weight  upon  the  lungs,  and  if  both 
tubes  of  that  organ  are  affected,  death  instantly 
ensues;  if  only  one,  the  animal  may  live  a  long 
time,  but  never  recovers  unless  the  remedy  that  1 
shall  presently  suggest,  or  one  equally  potent,  be 
applied.    The  symptoms  where  the  attack  is  vio- 
lent, are  a  seeming  sense  of  suffocation,  great  in- 
disposition to  move,  a  deep  crimson  color,  ap- 
proaching to  purple,  all  over  the  body,  and  if 
forced  to  move  only  a  few  paces,  the  animal  will 
pant  as  if  worried  by  dogs  in  hot  weather.     If  the 
attack  is  less  violent,  they  will  take  more  exercise 
with  seemingly  less  pain,  will  throb  in  the  flanks^ 
in  much  the  same  way  that  a  horse  will  when  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue  and  hard  usage,  are  generally 
inattentive  to  their  company,  are  inclined  to  eat 
earth  rather  than  their  accustomed  food;  such  ge- 
nerally live  a  long  time,  but  never  recover.   \  now 
proceed  to  point  out  the  way  to  prevent  the  dis- 
ease and  to  cure  it  if  taken  in  time :  Do  not  suffer 
your  hogs  to  herd  together  in  large  lots  in  cold  wea- 
ther; never  suffer  them  to  sleep  in  hollow  trees ;  if 
you  have  sheds  for  them  to  sleep  under  let  them  be 
set  so  low  that  they  cannot  in  great  numbers  heap 
together;  in  dry  hard  freezing  weather  let  them 
have  some  succulent  food,  such  as  apples,  potatoes, 
or  turnips,  but  especially  let  them  have  plenty  of 
salt  and  charcoal;  this  last  is  a  cure  for  the  disease 
above  described,  if  administered  before  they  en- 
tirely refuse  to  eat.    It  is  known  to  almost  every 
one,  that  charcoal  is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and  ab- 
sorbent, and  that  hogs  will  search  for  and  eat  it 
with  eagerness,  and  especially  in  banks  of  leach- 
ed ashes,  and  so  they  will  unassociated   with 
ashes,  if  at  first  you  will  break  it  up  into  small 
lumps  and  pour  a  little  salt  and  water  over  it.     1 
have  tried  the  various  means  in  common  use, 
such  as  tar,  antimony,  sulphur,  &c.,  and  never 
had  one  to  recover  its  health  until  I  tried  the  char- 
coal, and  I  have  every  confidence  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed with  others  as  it  has  with  me,  and  if  it  does, 
I  shall  be  well  paid  for  this  communicatk>n,  feel- 
ing as  1  do,  that  no  man  ought  to  live  for  himself 
alone.  W. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Fannen*  GMiiiieu 


CITRON    PUMPKIN. 


This  most  excellent  and  delicious  article  was  in^ 
troduced  into  this  country  by  Commodore  Porter, 
who  gave  a  few  of  the  seed  to  Lieut  Gamble, 
then  at  the  navv  yard  in  this  city,  who  cultivated 
them  successfully.    Lieut.  Gamble  was  traosfeta- 
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red  to  the  navy  yard  at  New  York,  at  which 
place  he  continued  the  cultivation,  and  it  gradu- 
ally spread  over  Long  Island  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson. 

In  the  wheat-growing  districts  of  New  York,  it 
has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  common  pump- 
kin. It  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  pump- 
kin  and  squash,  it  is  neither  watery  nor  stringy, 
makes  a  most  delicious  pie,  far  superior  to  that 
made  of  the  former,  and  ^oes  much  farther.  It 
is  also  served  up  at  table  with  meat,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  squash,  and,  if  not  superior,  it  is 
certainly  equal  to  the  best  of  the  species.  For 
all  culinary  purposes  it  is  a  most  superior  article, 
and  as  it  contains  a  vast  proportion  of  saccharine 
matter,  we  are  persuaded*  that  it  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  cattle,  especially  milch  cows.  An- 
other great  and  very  decided  advantage  is  that  the 
citron  pumpkin  may  be  readily  preserved  through- 
out the  whole  winter,  provided  they  are  kept  free 
from  the  influence  of  Irost. 

The  seed  may  be  planted  at  the  usual  time  of 
planting  the  pumpkin  in  the  spring.  Wm.  P. 
Jenny,  of  New  Bedford,  in  a  letter  to  a  gentleman 
in  this  city  on  the  subject,  says,  "  They  require  a 
rich,  moist  soil;  I  planted  in  beds  six  feet  across; 
they  require  considerable  room,  as  they  are  great 
runners  as  well  as  great  bearers.  I  have  seen 
the  ground  literally  covered  with  them.  With  us 
thev  frequently  grow  to  the  weight  of  thirty  to 
forty  pounds,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would, 
with  proper  attention  in  the  culture,  reach  the 
weight  of  seventy  to  eighty  pounds.  They  are 
in  deservedly  high  repute  with  us."  They  resem- 
ble in  shape  a  melon,  have  no  neck,  are  easily 
cultivated,  and  in  great  demand,  all  brought  to 
this  market  last  fall  being  immediately  bought  up. 


From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  InsUtote. 

RUSSIAN  GOLD   MINES.       IMPORTANT    DISCO- 
VERY. 

The  St.  Petersburgh  letters  are  much  occupied 
with  a  discovery  relative  to  the  working  of  the 
Russian  gold  mines,  which,  if  truly  stated,  may 
come  to  have  some  influence  on  the  precious 
metals.  A  letter  of  the  26th  ult.,  says,  "There 
has  been  found  out,  it  is  said,  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, anew  mode  of  extracting  gold  from  the 
earth,  sand,  or  ore.  The  sand,  or  earth,  has  been 
put  into  a  blast  furnace  and  melted,  and  the  most 
extraordinary  results  obtained,  fiy  washing,  the 
method  hitherto  pursued  in  Russia,  one  and  a  half 
zolotnicks  of  gold  were  produced,  from  100  poods 
of  sand,  &c.  the  expenses  were  about  covered; 
two  zolotnicks  per  ICiO  poods  were  worth  working. 
Fine  sand,  or  earth,  rarely  produced  more  than 
three  zolotnicks,  and  five  zolotnicks  were  quite 
uncommon.  By  the  new  process,  on  100  poods  of 
melted  sand,  they  obtained  sixty  zolotnicks.  In 
some  cases ;  in  others,  forty  to  fitly  zolotnicks,  and 
on  melting  100  poods  of  previously  washed  sand, 
they  got  forty  to  fifty  zolotnicks  of  gold.  There 
is  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy*  of  these  state- 
ments, but  what  the  comparative  expense  of  the 
two  modes  is  1  cannot  tell  you,  nor  whether  the 
Ural  grows  sufficient  wood  for  fuel,  and  whether 
coal  can  be  found  there.    One  pound  Russian 


contains  ninety-six  zolotnicks;  100  poods  dLve  about 
3.6501b.  English  weight." 
The  £ditor  of  the  Mining  Journal  adds: 
The  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  new  pro- 
cess, by  smelting,  of  extracting  gold  from  the 
ores,  or  deposits,  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  is  so 
considerable,  irom  the  increased  quantity  obtained, 
as  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  a  paragraph, 
extracted  from  the  columns  of  a  contemporary, 
and  inserted  in  our  firesent  number,  that  we  are 
induced  to  direct  the  particular  attention  of  our 
reudersto  the  subject,  while  it  will  be  our  province 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  more  detailed  inlbnuation  of 
the  plan  adopted.  The  vast  outlay  of  capital  in 
Brazil,  where  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
gold  districts,  and  the  numerous  veins  which  are 
found  in  Virginia  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Charlotte,  in  the  United  States,  renders  the  sub- 
ject one  deserving  of  the  first  consideration. 
The  process  of  smelting,  as  applied  to  gold  ores^ 
is  not  novel  in  theory,,  although  we  believe  the 
present  to  be  the  first  instance  of  its  successful 
practical  adaptation  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  credit 
the  statement  that  the  produce  has  been  raised 
from  five  to  fifty,  or  ten  times  the  amount  ob- 
tained, merely  by  the  introduction  of  an  im- 
proved mode  of  reduction,  while  the  halvans,  or 
refuse,  have  been  found  to  contain  a  large  produce, 
it  is  an  epoch  in  mining,  which  will  tend  much 
to  revive  the  spirits  ofthe  shareholders  in  the 
"Union  Gold  Mining  Company,"  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  'proves  that  this  peculiar  de- 
partment of  mining  is  in  its  infancy.  We  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  announced 
failure  of  the  success  of  the  "Union  Gold  Mines," 
that  an  improved  mode,  or  one  perfect  in  itself,  so 
far  as  improvements  then  had  taken  place,  would 
doubtless  have  yielded  profitable  returns,  and  we 
sincerely  trust,  that  the  present  discovery  will  be 
found  applicable  to  the  ores  of  America,  which, 
however,  are,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  a  different 
character  to  those  of  the  Russian  possessions. 

We  have  here,  then,  an  additional  evidence  of 
the  affinity  and  importance  of  science  being  com- 
bined with  practice — ofthe  association  and  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  application  of  che- 
mistry to  the  operations  of  the  miner;  and  hence 
further  proof  of  the  advantages  which  may  be 
fairly  calculated  upon  from  the  establishment  of  a 
"School  of  Mines." 

New  process  for  Extracting  Gold» 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mining  Journal. 

Sir:— The  following  information  respecting  the 
extraction  of  gold  in  the  Russian  dominions,  I 
have  lately  received  fi-om  an  intelliffent  and  well- 
instructed  officer  of  mines  in  the  Emperor's  ser- 
vice, and  as  you  are  properly  anxious  to  be  in- 
formed on  the  subject,  I  send  it  to  you: — 

"Knowinjr  very  well  the  deep  interest  you  take 
in  all  scientific  discoveries,  especially  in  the  min- 
ing and  metallurgical  departments,  I  thought  it 
might  be  agreeable  to  you  to  be  informed  of  a 
new  discovery  made  in  the  Uralian  Mountains, 
in  the  method  of  extracting  gold  from  the  alluvial 
deposits.  In  the  official  letter  received  in  Paris,  I 
learned  that  the  following  curious  comparative 
experiments  were  made  in  the  extracting  of  the 
gold  from  the  sand,  by  Mr.  Anossott: — 

1.  "By  the  common  method  of  washing  uied 
in  all  countries  having  gold  (stream-work.) 
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2.  "By  the  arrialsFaraation — the  method  similar 
to  that  employed  in  Hungary  in  /jold  mines. 

3.  "By  the  damp  way,  or  dissolving  the  sands 
in  acidis. 

4.  ^^By  melting  the  sand  in  the  blast  furnaces. 
"Those  experiments  were  made  hy  the  order  of 

the  Minister  of  Finance,  Comte  Kancrin,  to  the 
end  of  ascertaining  the  exact  quantify  of  gold 
contained  in  a  given  quantity  of  sand,  and  ex- 
tracting the  gold  from  the  very  middle  of  the 
grains. 

"By  the  second  method  ;  they  obtained  eight 
times  more  gold  than  by  the  first  (common  sys- 
tem.) 

"The  third  method  produced  four  times  more 
gold  than  the  first;  but  by  the  fourth  method,  that 
is  to  say,  by  melting  the  sand,  twenty-four  times 
more  gold  was  obtained  than  by  the  washing  sys- 
tem. 

"In  that  process,  the  produce  of  the  melting  is  an 
alloy  of  cast  iron  and  gold  f  fonte  aurifere,)  from 
which  the  ffold  is  separated  oy  means  of  sulphu- 
ric acid.  By  putting  this  last  method  into  prac- 
tice, we  shall  obtain  yearly  8000  poods  (sixty-two 
poods  equal  to  one  ton)  of  gold  instead  of  400, 
from  the  same  quantity  of  alluvial  deposit.  But 
the  conservatory  principle,  applied  to  the  national 
wealth  of  the  Government  adopts  the  plan  of  only 
a  moderate  increase  of  the  annual  produce  of  gold, 
and  securing  thus  a  longer  existence  to  the  allu- 
vial deposits." 

The  statement  as  to  the  difference  produced  by 
the  modes  of  treatment  may  appear  startling  at 
first,  but  it  may  be  considered  as  more  probable 
if  we  take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance in  which  the  gold  is  enveloped.  The  pro- 
duce of  smeking,  we  see,  is  an  alloy  of  cast-iron 
and  gold,  indicating  that,  as  is  very  usual,  the 
substance  accompanying  this  gold  is  iron.  Now, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  veiy  imperfect  results  which 
can  be  obtained  by  the  old  method  of  washing,  if 
we  consider  the  ingenious  application  of  amalga- 
mation which  is  mentioned,  we  shall  at  once  per- 
ceive, that  every  particle  of  gold  which  is  wrapt 
up  in  iron  must  infallibly  escape  the  action  of  the 
mercury,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine,  that  a 
very  considerable  proportion  may  be  so  defended. 
Let  the  whole,  however,  be  reduced  by  fusion, 
and  all  the  metallic  part  will  then  be  brought  to- 
gether and  separated  at  once  from  the  earthy  part, 
and  consequently,  little  or  none  of  the  eo\d  can 
escape.  Thus,  we  may  account  for  a  very  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  results  of  the  processes 
that  have  been  employed.  The  separation  of  the 
gold  from  the  iron  by  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  likely 
to  produce  any  waste  of  the  precious  metal. 

It  is  anticipated,  I  know,  that  this  improvement 
may  be  extended  to  other  gold-producing  coun- 
tries, and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  may  in  due  time ; 
but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  smelting  is  a  very 
expensive  and  tedious  procesii  in  some  of  these 
countries,  partly  from  scarcity  of  fuel,  and  partly 
firom  very  imperfect  methods  for  producing  the  ne- 
cessary blast,  by  which  it  happens  that  the  de- 
gree of  heat  required  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Im- 
provements may  be  made  so  as  to  remedy  some 
of  these  defects,  and  one  important  one,  I  believe, 
would  be,  the  application  of  the  hot  air  blast ;  but 
those  who  know  what  the  difficulties  are  in  mak- 
ing alterations  in  established  processes  in  some  of 
the  countries  to  which  these  ODservations  are  ap- 


plicable, will  see  that  considerable  tin>e  may  be 
required  to  accomplish  the  object,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  very  judicious  and  wellinstructed  agents  to 
carry  the  necessary  measures  into  operation. 

To  any  one  who  may  be  considering  the  sub- 
ject with  a  view  to  adopting  the  use  of  this  disco- 
very, I  would  also  susrgest,  that  the  chemical 
separation  of  the  metals,  is  an  operation  which 
must  be  directed  by  one  possessed  of  considerable 
skill  and  experience,  and  that  it  can  only  be  done 
where  sulphuric  acid,  or  substances  not  easily 
transported,  can  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties. If  the  alloy  be  rich  enough  to  bear  the 
charge  of  carriage  it  might  be  better  to  send  it  to 
places  where  the  requisite  skill  and  materials  caa 
t>e  had  with  facility,  out  here  again,  the  fiscal  re- 
gulations of  different  countries  may  oppose  an 
obstacle. 

I  merely  throw  out  these  hints  that  persons 
who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages held  out  by  this  process,  may  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves,  and 
to  set  about  the  undertaking  in  a  manner  most 
likely  to  ensure  success. 

l  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Taylor. 

ChtUham  Place,  Jvly  6. 


ITEW  MODE  OF  APPLYING  STEAK. 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  in  one  ol 
his  recent  letters  from  London,  says — 

A  new  mode  of  applying  steam  has  been  in- 
vented, which  will  do  away  with  horse  power  en- 
tirely on  canals.  On  the  day  of  the  launch  last 
week,  a  small  boat  of  forty  tons  was  passing  and 
repassing  the  river,  without  paddles  or  sails.  She 
had  a  high  pressure  engine  on  board — and  there 
she  went  through  the  water,  puff,  puff,  puff,  puff, 
without  indicating  any  other  symptom  of  motive 
power,  or  even  a  single  rifiple  disturbing  her 
course. 

It  seems  that  she  has  under  her  bottom,  a  single 
paddle,  in  the  shape  of  a  screw,  with  one  turn 
only.  To  this  screw  is  given  a  rotary  motion  by 
the  steam  engine — and  its  motion  propels  her 
through  the  water  without  creating  a  single  ripple 
on  the  surface,  around  the  boat.  An  experiment 
was  made  last  week  on  the  Surry  canal,  and  it 
succeeded  beyond  all  expectation.  I  saw  the  lit- 
tle boat  myself,  moving  like  a  living  creature, 
over  the  dirty  bosom  of  the  Thames.  There  is 
now  DO  doubt  of  the  entire  success  of  the  plan, 
and  in  less  than  a  couple  of  years,  I  expect  to  see 
the  whole  length  of  the  £rie  canal  navigated  by 
steam  power,  without  injuring  at  all  its  banks. 
One  such  steamboat  as  I  saw  could  take  a  train  of 
thirty  canal  boats,  at  a  speed  of  six  miles  an  hour. 


From  the  Genetee  Farmer. 
PBOGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

When  the  bill  providing  for  a  continuation  of 
the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Massachusetts  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Colman,  came  up  before  the  legislature 
of  that  state  a  few  weeks  since,  a  dead  set  was 
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made  upon  it  by  a  fevr  individuals,  who  included 
in  their  denuociationfi,  not  only  the  survey,  i>ut  all 
legislative  measures  for  the  promotion  or  agricul- 
ture, all  societies,  ploughing  matches,  fairs,  &c. 
They  maintained  that  it  was  absurd  to  stimulate 
men  to  attend  to  their  own  interest — that  legisla- 
tion was  improper — that  agricultural  and  geolo- 
gical surveys  are  expensive — in  short  they  were 
wholly  on  the  "  let  us  alone  system."  a  system 
which  will  do  very  wel!  to  talk  about,  but  which 
in  practice  is  found  frequently  to  produce  results 
aoy  thing  but  favorable. 

Their  remarks  called  oat  a  most  triumphant  re- 
futation from  Mr.  Prince  of  Roxbury,  who  has 
from  the  first  been  connected  with  the  most  effec- 
tive and  prosperous  agricultural  society  in  the 
country,  that  of  Massachusetts ;  and  who  for 
tome  twenty  years  has  been  secretary  of  that 
State  Institution.  Mr.  Prince  showed  most  con- 
clusively that  the  first  introduction  into  the  state, 
of  all  the  improved  implements  of  husbandry, 
those  that  have  entirely  superseded  the  clumsy 
contrivances  of  the  earlier  farmers,  were  owing  to 
agricultural  associations,  and  exhibitions. 

The  first  ploughing  match  in  America  took 
place  at  firighton,  in  1817,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Massachusetis  Agricultural  Society,  and 
then  was  introduced  there  for  the  first  time. 
Wood's  patent  cast-iron  plough,  made  by  Free- 
bom,  a  plouffh  which  in  its  various  modifications 
has  superseded  all  others,  and  so  far  as  ploughing 
is  concerned,  (and  all  will  admit  that  this  lies  at 
the  very  basis  of  husbandry)  has  effected  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  ease  and  facility  of  the  ope- 
ration. At  the  firighton  show  in  1836  there  were 
twenty-two  ploughs  in  the  competition,  all  of 
which  were  of  iron.  He  showed  that  such  had  been 
the  fact  with  regard  to  drills,  cultivators,  machines 
forsowinff  seeds  broad  cast,  hay  and  manure  forks, 
and  numberless  other  implements  of  great  value 
to  the  farmer.  They  were  first  introduced  by 
Boeh  societies;  they  were  tested,  and  their  opera- 
tion shown  at  the  shows  and  exhibitions,  and  they 
were  thus  brought  to  the  notice  of  thousands  of 
fiurroers  at  once,  many  of  whom  might  otherwise 
not  have  heard  of  them  for  years. 

The  Merino,  and  the  Durham  cattle,  were  in- 
troduced many  years  since  by  the  president  of 
this  society;  and  it  is  mainly  through  the  influ- 
ence of  this  and  similar  associations,  that  the 
beautiful  McKay,  fierkshire,  China,  and  Byfield 

I)ig8,  have  in  that  state  mostly  superseded  the 
ong^nosed,  impossible-to-fat  swine  that  formerly 
devoured  the  corn  of  the  bay  state.  This  im- 
provement in  pigs  alone  was  many  years  since, 
by  one  of  the  most  extensive  dealers  in  pork  in 
Haasachusetts,  estimated  at  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  the  bill  to  con- 
tinoe  the  appropriations  of  the  state  for  such  pur- 
poeea  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  more  than  twen- 
ty  to  one.  The  course  of  the  Massachusetts  le- 
gisiatore  is  one  honorable  to  their  patriotism,  and 
a  proof  of  their  intelligence.  Their  bounty  on 
wheat,  will  cause  the  production  of  a  handsome 
croDy  we  have  not  a  doubt;  we  only  regret  that 
mcli  quantities  of  wheat  have  been  sent  to  east- 
em  farmers,  under  names  to  which  it  has  not  the 
•lightest  pretension.  The  <<  stafi*  of  life"  should 
not  be  subjected  to  each  petty  speculatioiui  and 
deceptions. 
?oL.  VI.-.87 


FIBROUS- LBAVKO    PLANTS,   AND    THB    MODS 
OF  PBEPARIM6  THE   FIBRES. 

To  the  Editor  of  Uie  Fannen*  Register. 

fFashingUmf  D.  C,  2i  July,  1838. 

Dear  Sir — You  may  have  perceived  in  the 
newspapers,  that  on  the  12th  June,  the  bill  to  en- 
courage the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  Tro- 
pical Plants,  was  passed  in  the  senate  by  a  vote 
of  26  to  11;  the  majority  including  the  names  of 
the  most  distinguished  senators,  of  all  parties,  in 
tiieir  seats  on  that  occasion.  You  may  also  have 
seen  that  on  the  28th  ult.,  the  committee  on  agri- 
culture of  the  house  of  representatives  re-report- 
ed the  same  senate  bill  without  amendment — a 
measure  upon  which  they  unanimously  agreed  two 
weeks  belbre.  The  committee  on  agriculture  has 
but  two  bills  to  be  acted  on — viz:  said  senate  bill, 
and  the  bill  to  establish  an  agricultural  department 
in  the  Patent  Office,  and  although  that  committee, 
ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  government  has 
not  ever  asked  its  right  to  be  heard  by  congress, 
it  has  not  this  session  been  able  to  obtain  a  sin- 
gle hour  for  the  consideration  of  its  humble  bills. 

On  Saturday  last,  Gen.  Jesup  spent  an  hour  in 
the  committee  room,  in  the  examination  of  the 
specimens  of  foliaceous  fibres  of  fibrous-leaved 
plants  adapted  to  both  the  arid  and  the  humid 
surfaces  of  Tropical  Florida.  He  stated  that  all 
Southern  Florida  from  28o  N.  L.  to  Cape  Sable, 
had  now  been  explored  by  himself)  officers,  and 
soldiers,  and  that  they  still  re*afiih»  the  fact,  that 
for  our  actual  staples  the  whole  district  is  not 
worth  the  expense  of  surveying;  that  my  sug- 
gestion alone^  can  render  valuable  the  country 
hitnerto  considered  uninhabitable  and  uncultiva- 
ble,  and  that  the  government  ought  to  grant 
the  whole  territory  below  28<^  to  actual  settlers 
and  cultivators  on  the  conditions  of  the  afore- 
said senate  bill.  That  bill  you  will  see  merely 
admits  the  prospective  sale  of  one  or  more  sec- 
tions, not  exceeding  thirty -six  in  all,  for  the  most 
valuable  considerations  ever  offered  to  any  go- 
vernment or  people  for  the  actual  settlement  and 
cultivation  in  valuable  plants,  within  eight  years, 
in  a  district  officially  affirmed  to  be  uninhabitable 
and  uncultivable,  unwonhy  of  the  expense  of  a 
survey,  or  even  of  the  cost  of  medicines  requisite 
lo  conquer  it.  Although  my  heart  sickens  with 
hope  deferred,  a(\er  eleven  years'  laborious  absence 
from  my  family,  yet  I  shall  still  have  some  consola- 
tion, provided  public  attention  will  thus  be  excited 
towards  the  propagation  of  our  indigenous fibrouS' 
leaved  plants  alone.  The  Hon.  H.  Wise  thinks 
that  he  recognizcF,  in  the  Agave  Virginica  of  my 
plates,  a  familiar  plant  in  his  district,  there  called 
silk-grass,  of  which  slips  of  the  leaves  have  long 
been  used  for  economical  purposes — especially  for 
straps  to  suspend  hams,  &c.,  without  suspecting 
that  they  contained  strong  glossy  white  fibres, 
which  may  be  profitably  extracted  for  sale  or  ma- 
nuliicture.  The  economical  uses  of  the  Yucca 
6lamento6a  or  bear-grass,  i.  e.  of  the  unscraped 
leaves  or  slips  of  leaves,  have  been  known  i'tom 
time  immemorial,  in  all  our  southern  and  south- 
western states.  The  Hon.  R.  Hawes,  of  Ken- 
tucky, informed  me  that  the  name  of  Bear-grass 
Creek,  in  his  state,  was  taken  from  the  abundance 
of  the  Yucca  filamentosa  on  its  borders.  Nut- 
tal  tells  us  that  it  inhabits  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
aouri,  from  tbe  confluence  of  the  civer  Platte,  to 
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the  mountains — and  hence  at  one  point  near  the 
junction  of  White»earth  river,  it  must  extend  to 
48^  N.  latitude.  Mr.  Catlin,  the  painter,  also 
says  he  met  it  abundantly  during  his  travels  in 
the  far  north-west. 

On  the  other  side  this  plant  is  becoming  accli- 
mated in  our  middle  and  north-eastern  states.  In 
1831-2, 1  found  it  during  the  winter  in  open  gar- 
dens around  New  York,  and  then  predicted  to 
the  committee  on  agriculture  that  it  would  become 
a  superior  substitute  for  flax  on  the  steril  soils  of 
the  adjoining  states.  The  Yucca  filamentosa 
was  there  introduced  from  the  southern  states  as 
a  merely  ornamental  plant  of  the  gardens  of  the 
northern  states,  where  they  have  accidentally  dis- 
covered that  it  propagates  itself,  and  passes  through 
their  bleak  winters  without  injury.  Even  in  the 
garden  of  David  Thomas,  Cayuga  county.  New 
York,  the  bear-grass  grows  through  the  coldest 
seasons,  without  any  prejudice  to  its  green-living 
leaves;  and  in  Princeton,  N.  J.  in  January  last, 
several  leaves  were  cut,  and  dressed  in  a  common 
flax  mill — and  the  fibres  sent  to  this  room,  where 
they  are  now  before  me.  They,  however,  still 
retain  a  greenish  color,  and  are  comparatively 
feeble,  because  they  were  bruised  instead  of  be- 
ine  scraped, 

1  hence  trust  that  yoa  will  consider  the  subject 
of  fibrous-leaved  plants  sufficiently  important  to 
3^our  readers,  to  justify  the  publication  in  your  pe- 
riodical of  the  last  twenty-two  pages  of  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  agriculture  of  the  house  of 
representatives.  Should  you  coincide  in  my  opi- 
nions of  their  immense  value  to  all  the  poorest  soils 
of  our  southern  states,  you  will,  doubtless,  be 
pleased  to  request  from  your  readers,  information 
concerning  the  localities  and  quantities  of  each  in- 
di^nous  species  within  their  respective  districts, 
with  such  additional  observations  as  they  will  pro- 
bably be  equally  glad  to  communicate.  Should 
your  periodical  thus  make  public  the  location  of  any 
considerable  quantity  of  our  indigenous  Yucca  or 
of  our  indigenous  Agave;  it  will,  no  doubt,  excite 
our  ingenious  machinists  to  transport  themselves 
to  the  spot,  and  invent  labor-saving  machinery 
suitably  modified  to  scrape  the  leaves  of  each 
species.  Although  not  born  in  New  England,  I 
had  Yankee  blood  enough  to  invent,  many  years 
ago,  two  forms  of  machinery  adapted  to  separate 
the  fbliacjBous  fibres  from  the  green  living  leaves 
of  the  Sisal  hemp  agave,  and  of  all  analogous 
plants.  Of  the  simplest  form,  an  idea  may  be  ob- 
tained by  comparing  it  to  a  common  grindstone 
moved  by  a  treadle  with  the  foot.  A  wooden 
wheel  of  six  feet  diameter,  when  once  set  in  mo- 
tion would  have  its  velocity  so  aided  by  its  mo- 
mentum, that  a  single  revolution  would  scrape 
the  one  side  of  any  leaf  or  leaves  applied  to  its 
circumfisrence.  For  the  leaves  of  the  Sisal  hemp, 
at  an  average  of  four  to  five  feet,  a  curve  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  wheel  would  suffice. 

The  curved  compresser  would  be  retained 
near  the  surface  of  the  wheel  by  spiral  or  other 
spines.  The  perpher}'  of  the  wheel  would  be 
crossed  by  straps  of  hard  wood,  or  of  iron,  with 
blunt  edges,  for  scrapers.  The  wheel  once  in 
motion  from  the  foot  of  the  laborer,  he  would  take 
the  but-end  of  a  leaf  in  his  hand,  and  insert  the 
point  between  the  compresser  and  the  wheel, 
which  would  thus  carry  down  the  leaf  as  far  as 
the  but,  still  retained  by  the  hand.    One-fourth 


of  a  revolution  would  thus  be  spent  in  simply 
canying  down  the  leaf  between  the  surface  m 
the  compresser  and  of  the  wheel;  but  the  leaf 
then  being  held  fast  by  the  hand,  the  other  thiee- 
Iburths  of  the  revolution  would  be  ascrapins;  pro- 
cess alone.  As  the  fibres  thus  exposed  would  not 
then  offer  any  resistance  to  being  withdrawn,  the 
leaves  are  then  pulled  out,  and  the  unscraped  side 
is  next  inserted;  and  the  foliaceous  fibres  will  thus 
be  separated  on  both  sides  to  a  short  distsince 
from  the  hut-ends.  Even  that  may  be  advan- 
tageously lefi  as  a  bond  of  union  to  the  mass  of 
fibres,  and  thus  save  the  labor  of  tying  tliem  into 
knots.  But  as  our  countrymen  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  labor  saved  by  such  a  machine,  I  in- 
vented another  to  be  moved  by  portable  horse 
power.  This  will  consist  of  two  pairs  of  cylinders, 
to  be  called  feeding  cylinders  and  scraping  cy-> 
linders.  The  upper  cylinders  to  be  smooth  and  to 
move  slowly;  the  lower  cylinders  to  be  grooved 
and  to  move  swiftly,  and  the  leaf  or  leaves  to  be 
inserted  perpendicularly  into  the  feeding  cylin- 
ders, and  to  be  thus  conveyed  perperdicularly 
through  the  scraping  cylinders.  Hence,  botn 
sides  of  the  leaves  will  be  scraped  at  the  same 
time;  and  the  ofial  will  fall  to  the  ground  without 
being  entangled  in  the  fibres.  With  this  ma- 
chine, however,  there  will  also  remain  unscraped 
a  portion  of  the  but-ends;  but  with  me  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  will  not  be  more  advantageous  than 
injurious,  to  let  it  remain  as  a  bond  of  union  to 
these  long  straight  parallel  fibres. 

I  enter  into  these  details  to  save  a  world  of  spe- 
culation and  of  labor  to  other  inventors,  and  culti- 
vators. Their  first  impulse  always  Is  to  seek 
some  analogy  whh  common  flax  and  hemp. 
They  will  talk  about  rotting  and  breaking  these 
green-living  leaves,  as  they  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  treat  the  dry  hard  barks,  from  which  they 
extract  flax  and  hemp.  Afler  having  gone 
through  the  whole  routine  of  inventions  and  ex- 
periments, they  will,  however,  all  finally  arrive  at 
the  conviction  that  simple  scraping  only,  is  the 
cheapest,  the  easiest,  the  speediest  and  the  heal- 
thiest of  all  possible  processes  to  obtain  foliace- 
ous fibres  from  the  green-living  leaves  of  fibrous- 
leaved  plants. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant  H.  Pbaaimb. 

[The  biU  grantiDg  to  Dr.  Perrine  28,000  acres  of 
land  in  Florida,  for  the  purpose  stated  in  several  fore- 
going publicatioDS,  finally  passed  on  the  last  evening 
of  the  session  of  Congress  just  closed.— En.  Fab. 
Reg.] 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED   BY    THE  AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY  OF  CHARLOTTE, 

[Published  by  request  of  the  Society.] 

At  the  annual  exhibition  of  cattle  and  other 
stock,  belonging  to  the  members  of  the  AgricuN 
rural  Society  of  Charlotte  county,  held  at  the 
Courthouse  of  said  county  on  the  12th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1887 — premiums  were  awarded  to  the  gen- 
tlemen whose  names  are  hereto  assigned. 
To  Mr.  John  Marshall,  for  the  best  milch  cow, 
by  Col.  Marshall's  Pompey,  out  of  a  Devon- 
shire cow. 
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To  Mr.  John  Marshall,  for  the  beet  heifer  under 
two  years  old,  by  Cardwell's  Durham,  out  of 
the  Jrompeycow. 

To  Mr.  John  Marshall,  for  the  best  brood  mare, 
Whiitleberry,  by  Roanoke,  out  of  Wakefield, 
by  Sir  Hal. 

To  Capt.  Henry  A.  Watkins,  for  the  best  yoke 
oxen. 

Do.  do.  do.  do.       mule. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Carrington,  for  the  best  beef. 

Do*        do.  do.  do.        do.  heifer  un- 

der three  and  over  two  years  old,  by  Col.  Rich- 
ardson's bull  Powell. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Carrington,  for  the  bei»t  filly  one 
year  old,  by  imported  Claret,  out  of  Blanch,  by 
Gascoii^e,  ft.  d.  Miss  Ryland. 

To  Mr.  R.  I.  Gaines,  for  the  best  bull. 

Do.        do.        do.        do.        Saxon  ram. 

Maj.  William  Gaines,  for  the  best  two-year  old 
colt,  by  Carolinian. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Merryman,  for  the  best  foal,  by 
imported  Emancipation. 

To  Mr.    Wyatt  Cardwell,  for  the   best  saddle 
horse,  out  of  Amy,  by   Gracchus,  by  Gas- 
coisrne. 
Commtioicatcd  by  order  of  the  Society, 
Hbnry  Carrington,  Sec'ry. 


From  Uie  Ca1tiT«tor. 


MINERAL  MANURES. 

Although  there  is  much  to  please  and  interest 
the  mind  in  practical  farming,  yet,  devoid  and 
apart  firom  the  theory,  it  is  little  else  than  a  rou- 
tine, suited  to  the  capacity  and  ambition  of  uncul- 
tivated minds.  An  active  and  enlightened  mind 
seeks  to  understand  the  cause  and  efi'ect — to  apply 
the  sciences;  in  short,  it  is  restive,  until  the  que* 
ries  ennbraced  in  agriculture,  are  disposed  of  and 
determined  upon  sound  philosophical  principles. 
'Tis  this  constitutes  theory;  and  'tis  this  theorv, 
that  unfolds  a  world  of  beauties  to  the  scientinc 
agriculturist,  of  which  the  mere  prejudiced  practi- 
cal farmer,  the  mere  tyro  and  novitiate,  must  re- 
main ignorant,  and  that  too,  of  the  highest  branch 
of  the  profession  which  he  follows. 

The  improvement  which  has  been  effected  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years  in  several  of  the  eastern 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  (and  especially  in 
Chester,)  is  almost  incredible.  And  the  whole  is 
mainly  attributed  to  a  regular  and  judicious  use 
of  lime  as  a  manure.  To  me,  it  has  been  matter 
of  astonichment,  to  find  this  inestimable  restora- 
tive meet  with  so  little  favor  in  the  minds  of  the 
conductor  and  correspondents  of  the  Cultivator. 
My  farm  is  situated  in  a  district  of  secondary  for- 
mation, and  the  soil  is  principally  calcareous,  yet 
I  have  seen  the  most  surprising  beneficial  effects 
attending  the  free  use  of  lime  and  plaster;  the 
latter  apparently  reacting  on  the  former,  and  con- 
sequently, the  greatest  l^nefit  is  derived  by  using 
them  together.  The  crops,  not  only  on  my  own 
farm,  but  on  others  in  this  vicinity,  have  been  dou- 
bled by  a  free  use  of  mineral  manures.  When 
a  farm  has  been  improved  so  as  to  produce  heavy 
crops,  there  will  be  such  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  stable  manure  as  to  insure  its 
future  fertility.    I  look  upon  the  immense  beds  of 


limestone  in  this  region  as  an  inexhaustible  store 
designed  by  the  wiBe  Governor  of  the  worid  to 
keep  up  the  strength  of  the  land,  in  all  time  to 
come.  I  regard  the  limestone  of  Pennsylvania 
as  a  mineral,  which  will  confer  more  real  benefit 
on  posterity  than  any  of  her  other  mineral  trea- 
sures. The  aid  which  it  promises  to  contribute  to 
the  support  and  improvement  of  her  agriculture 
cannot  be  easily  overrated.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  estimation  in  which  lime  is  held 
here  as  a  manure,  by  the  fact,  that  farmers  come 
from  25  to  30  miles,  i.  e.  from  Maryland  and  the 
poor  district  ol  primitive  formation  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Chester  county,  bordering  on  the  Mary- 
land line,  to  my  limekiln  and  others  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; the  lime  costing  those  farmers  25  cents 
per  bushel  when  delivered.  To  the  farmers  in 
that  quarter,  lime  is  the  "anchor  of  hope ;"  there 
it  has  alreadj^  made  the  barren  and  desert  place 
glad,  and  is  fast  putting  a  new  and  improved  face 
upon  the  country.  The  farmers,  even  there,  with 
this  far  fetched  means  of  improving  their  land, 
prefer  bettering  their  condition  by  Timing  near  a 
good  market,  rather  than  migrate  to  the  exuberant 
soil,  and  realize  the  Utopian  dreams  and  fairy  tales 
of  the  "  far  west." 

On  part  of  my  farm,  300  bushels  of  lime  per 
acre  have  been  applied  within  30  years,  at  the 
rate  of  about  100  bushels  per  acre  at  a  dressing, 
and  always  put  on  fresh,  and  slaked,  then  imme- 
diately spread.  I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  that 
lime  should  become  carbonated  before  it  is  appli- 
ed. I  adopt  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  for  my  proto- 
type, in  every  case  involving  agricultural  chemis- 
try. I  shall  be  encouraged  so  to  do,  until  some 
modern  wiseacre  can  clearly  demonstrate  that  Sir 
H.  is  wrong.  Doubtful  points  in  Davy's  theory 
have  become  demonstrable  truths  with  me,  after 
being  aided  and  enlightened  by  the  lamp  of  expe- 
rience. Lime,  in  its  fresh  caustic  state,  only 
while  an  alkali,  acts  as  a  decomposing  agent  in  the 
soil;  rendering  vegetable  substances  sofuble— but 
when  a  mild  carbonate,  it  operates  only  like  mari, 
inimprovingthe  texture  of  the  soil,  according  to 
Davy,  whose  authority  is  unquestionable,  ana  the 
theory,  at  all  events,  may  fairiy  challenge  contra- 
diction; hence  the  advantage  of  applyng  lime, 
like  stable  manure,  in  a  fresh  state. 

.With  regard  to  the  theory,  or  the  manner,  in 
which  gypsum  operates  on  vegetation,  an  acciden- 
tal circumstance  which  occurred  in  my  practice 
or  under  my  own  eye,  goes  further  to  establish 
the  truth  in  my  mind,  than  all  the  ink  which  has 
been  spilled  on  the  subject;  even  the  adopted 
theory  of  Prof.  Low  and  British  Hugbandry  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  In  April,  1832, 1  sow- 
ed half  a  bushel  of  plaster  on  a  email  piece  of  land 
in  the  middle  of  a  wheat  field,  for  experiment  in 
order  to  ascertain  whetherthc  plaster  would  have 
the  Slightest  effect  even  of  changing  the  color  of 
the  wheat.  The  result  answered  my  expectations; 
there  was  not  a  shade  of  change  m  the  color  of 
the  wheat  in  the  future  stages  of  its  growth.  In 
autumn  following,  the  same  field  was  again 
ploughed  for  wheat  and  the  piaster  course  turned 
down,  the  field  was  deeply  ploughed,  say  7  or  8 
inches — the  spring  folio wmg  the  field  was  sown 
with  clover  seed;  the  secret  then  was  speedily 
developed;  when  the  wheat  was  cut  in  harvest  the 
growth  of  clover  on  that  same  land  which  had 
been  sown  with  plaster,  was  so  luxuriant  as  to 
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interfere  with  ihe  cradle  in  cutting  the  wheat. 
—Soon  aAer  harvest,  the  clover  on  the  said  land 
flowered,  and  a  heavy  swath  might  have  been 
mown  on  it  in  September  following.  The  adja- 
cent pans  of  the  field,  with  the  same  soil  and  cul- 
ture, exhibited  a  sickly  contrast.  In  the  autumn 
of  1833,  the  clover  on  said  land  was  trodden  down 
by  stock,  returning  manure  to  the  soil,  and  by 
that  means  the  piaster  indirectly  prepared  the 
ground  for  a  sure  crop  of  wheat  This  one  sin- 
gle and  simple  fact  serves  to  overthrow  the  theory 
that  plaster  must  be  sown  on  the  plants,  to  be  ab- 
sorbed through  the  pores  of  the  leaves-— attract 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  &c.  This  moot- 
ed point  I  consider  settled,  and  the  soil  and  roots 
made  the  laboratory  instead  of  the  leaves  and  the 
atmosphere. 

Although  my  agricultural  career  has  been  only 
short,  yet  the  great  object,  improvement,  has  been 
ardently  and  zealously  pursued — sufficiently,  in- 
deed, to  create  a  most  utter  and  implacable  abhor- 
rence against  all  vague  and  unfounded  theory, 
which  is  the  bane  of  the  agricultural  press.  The 
mere  conjecture  of  a  writer,  if  in  enor,  will  do 
no  harm ;  but  His  the  positive  declaratory  asser- 
tions, where  wrong,  that  do  mischief,  inasmuch  as 
many  believe  and  adopt  what  they  read. 

Quere,  Why  is  it  that  lime  and  plaster  act 
much  more  efficiently  when  both  are  applied  to 
the  soil,  since  the  base  of  both  is  lime? 

Wm.  Penn  Ktnser. 

Pequea,  Ltm.  Co, ,  Pa.,  jfpril  15, 1838. 


cially  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  calcareous 
matter. 

fienj.  Cutter,  esq.,  informs  me  that  he  has 
made  use  of  lime  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bushels  or 
more  to  the  acre,  as  a  top-dressing,  by  sowing  it 
on  in  a  fine  pulverized  state,  when  the  wheat 
was  a  few  inches  high,  and  considered  himself 
well  remunerated  in  the  wheat  crop.  The  Hon. 
Levi  Fisk,  observed  to  me,  that  he  used  two 
tierces  of  Thomaston  lime  last  spring  by  sowing 
it  on  nearly  two  acres  of  wheat,  leaving  a  small 
piece  in  the  same  field  unsown,  and  is  confident 
he  realized  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  wheat  in 
consequence  of  the  lime.  The  above  and  other 
similar  experiments,  are  conclusive  evidence  in 
my  mindj  of  the  importance  and  value  of  lime  as 
a  manure. —  ConanVa  Cheshire  Address, 


VBB  OF   LIME  IN    NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

One  of  the  shakers  recently  told  me,  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  buying  the  best  of  Thomas- 
ton  Lime,  which  with  transportations  cost  them 
at  least  83  a  cask ;  of  breaking  and  slaking  it, 
and  mixing  it  with  mud  collected  from  bog-holes 
or  turfs  from  the  sides  of  the  highways,  in  propor- 
tion of  four  or  five  casks  to  a  hundred  common 
ox  loads;  and  afler  due  fermentation  and  mixture, 
they  have  found  this  composition  not  less  valuable 
than  an  equal  quantity  of  the  best  of  stable  ma- 
nure. If  the  above  remarks  are  correct,  and  no 
doubt  they  are,  as  I  find  them  corroborated  by  va- 
rious writers  on  this  subject,  it  is  an  easy  and 
cheap  method  of  obtaining  manure  and  well 
adapted  for  top-dressincr. 

The  Hon.  John  Wells  of  Boston,  who  has 
made  several  experiments  with  lime  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  compost  manure  for  a  top-dreesing,  re- 
commends that  it  be  prepared  by  first  placing  a 
layer  of  mud  or  loam,  as  the  case  may  be,  then  a 
layer  of  unslaked  lime,  and  so  continue  until  the 
materials  are  used  up;  and  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
days,  shovel  it  over  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  From 
what  I  am  able  to  gather  from  this  gentleman's 
experiments,  he  made  use  of  lime  in  proportion, 
of  about  one  cask  of  Thomaston  lime,  to  five 
loads  of^  loam  or  mud,  and  that  be  annually,  for 
more  than  twenty  years  made  use  of  lime,  *  for 
agricultural  purposes  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
one  hundred  casks.'  He  further  says :— <  To  ray 
surprise  I  found  the  effect  produced  to  be  equal  to 
what  is  usual  from  common  compost  manure!' 


THE  COLLEGES  OF  VIRGINIA  CONSIDERED 
AS  WORKS  OF  "internal  IMPROVEMENT." 
WILLIAM  ANU  MARY  COLLEGE. 

The  colleges  and  schools  of  a  country  are  among 
the  most  important  and  valuable  means,  as  well  aa  re- 
sults, of  its  general  improvement.    Nor  is  ths  im- 
provement thus  reached  merely  inteUectual  and  moral. 
The  physical  improvement  of  the  countiy,  the  en- 
riching of  its  lands,  the  increase  of  its  agricultural 
products,  and  the  amount  of  pecuniaiy  profit  to  the 
cultivators,  ail  are  essentially  aided  by  providing,  and 
properly  using  the  facilities  for  education  afforded  by 
schools  and  colleges;  though  the  design  and  direct 
operation  of  these  institutions  should  be  confined  ex- 
clusively to  literary  and  scientific  instruction,  and 
without  any  view  to  the  physical   or  economical 
improvement  of  the   country.    And  the  effects  so 
produced,  in  their  turn  become  causes ;  and  help,  in 
an  important  degree,  to  sustain  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutions.    In   strict  accordance  with  these 
views    are    found  the    practical   results,    wherever 
they  have  been  permitted  to  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  causes   continued   sufficiently  long,  and 
with  sufficient  intensity.    In  the  country  which  sur- 
rounds and  sustains  Hampden-Sidney  College,  there  is 
found  a  population,  whose  intellectual   and   moral 
worth,  economical  and  industrious  habits,  and  whose 
marked  success  as  farmers  and  men  of  business,  prove 
beyond  doubt  or  cavil,  the  great  profits,  individual  and 
pecuniary  as  well  as  general  and  national,  which  the 
people  have  derived  from  their  liberal  and  long-con- 
tinued support  of  that  college.    We  are  less  acquaint- 
ed with  Washington  College;  but  have  been  inform- 
ed, and  believe,  that  similar  and  equal  effects  have 
there  been  produced  by  the  operation  of  similar  causes. 
Randolph-Macon  College  is  yet  too  young  an  institu- 
tion to  have  given  such  manifest  evidences  of  its  value 
as  a  work  of  *< internal  improvement;**  but  it  is 
doubtless  annually  producing  these  valuable  results; 
and  requires  only  as  much  time,  with  equal  good  man- 
agement, to  exhibit  as  strong  evidences  of  value. 

This  manner  of  viewine:  the  subject  will  prevent 
any  objection  to  the  propriety  of  treating  of  our  col- 
leges in  this  journal,  of  which  the  second  object  is  to 


Lime  as  a  ton-dressinff  on  a  wheat  crop  is  un-     -  .....     .^,.        ,    r    ^i.  •  *,  r 

aoubtedly  valuaWe  on  many  kinds  of  soil,  espe- 1  sustain  and  aid  all  pubhc  works  for  the  improvement  of 
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VirglAia ;  nor  will  tbe  subject  be  deemed  unconnected 
with  tbe  first  or  principal  object  of  tbe  Farmers'  Re- 
gister, whicb  is  especially  agricultural  improvement. 

Tbe  colleges  referred  to  above,  bigbly  beneficial  as 
they  are  to  the  commonwealth,  as  well  as  to  tbe  peo- 
pie  more  especially  interested  in  them,  are  local  insti- 
tutioiia — ^principally  sustained  by,  and  in  return  sus- 
taining and  elevating,  the  surrounding  and  adjacent, 
tiKNigb  an  extended  region  of  country.  And  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  local  action,  and  yet  very  general  opera- 
tion within  such  limits,  that  the  improvement  made  in 
the  people  and  in  the  country  can  be  so  easily  traced, 
and  so  clearly  exhibited  and  proved.  The  University 
of  Virginia,  from  its  rich  endowment,  its  identification 
with  national  interests,  and  its  other  peculiar  and 
great  advantages,  is  diffusing  knowledge  and  improve- 
ment to  every  part  of  the  state,  and  to  far  remote 
states ;  and  the  benefits  thus  produced  are  not  the  less 
certain  and  important,  because,  from  their  wide  diffu- 
sion, they  are  less  susceptible  of  being  accurately  es- 
timated, and  duly  appreciated. 

William  and  Mary  College  at  present  partakes  of 
both  these  characters.'  Formerly  it  was  the  state  or 
principal  institution  of  Virginia,  and  even  of  all  the 
soatbern  and  western  states  then  in  being.  Tet,  in  its 
former  days  of  prosperity,  (as  they  were  then  deemed,) 
and  when  receiving  students  annually  from  every  re- 
gion of  Virginia,  and  some  from  perhaps  five  or  six 
ether  states,  still  the  number  of  students  in  the  scien- 
tific classes  ranged  between  60  and  90,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  exceeded  the  latter  number.  Tbe  boys  in  the 
school  for  Latin  and  Greek,  are  not  counted  under  the 
name  of  **  students,*'  in  this  institution,  and  are  not  so 
included  in  these  or  any  of  tbe  following  remarks ; 
^ngh  all  such  boys,  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes, 
art  so  counted  in  most  other  colleges ;  and  thereby 
serve  to-swell  their  apparent  numbers,  and,  by  the  com- 
parison, to  make  the  number  of  students  of  William 
and  Mary  appear  fewer  in  comparison.  In  making 
eomparisons,  this  difference  should  not  be  overiooked. 

From  that  condition,  William  and  Maiy  was  struck 
^own  to  the  lowest  state  of  depression,  first  by  tbe 
war,  which  brought  an  invading  enemy  into  its  near 
neighborhood,  and  for  two  years  caused  frequent  calls 
«pon  every  student  of  military  age  for  military  service  in 
<fae  field.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  continuance 
of  regular  or  even  profitable  study  and  collegiate  du- 
ties, was  rendered  impossible;  and  parents  either 
kept  their  sons  at  home,  or  sent  them  to  distant  col- 
leges, which  were  free  from  such  continual  alarms  of 
invasion,  or  marauding  incursions  from  the  British 
fleets.  There  were  afterwards  transient  returns  of 
prosperity  to  the  college,  but  of  no  long  continuance; 
as  other  and  different  blows,  not  necessary  here  to  par- 
ticularize, fell  upon  it  in  rapid  succession,  and  served 
to  impair  its  interests,  and  to  thin  its  ranks.  These 
changes  and  fluctuations  will  be  passed  over,  to  the 
sesnon  of  1888-4,  when  the  institution  seemed  to  be 
10  neariy  prostrate,  that  the  loss  of  any  one  valuable 
professor  was  feared  as  a  blow  too  heavy  to  be  then 
iMme;  and  an  evil  impossible  to  repair,  owing  to  the 
fludl  nmiiBinf  inducementi  to  attract  or  retain  able 


professors.  That  session,  the  whole  number  of  stu« 
dents  amounted  to  no  more  than  seventeen.  Not  long 
before,  more  than  two  years  had  passed  without  a  quo- 
rum of  the  board  of  visiters  being  got  together,  and 
of  course  without  a  meeting  or  any  action  of  that  body 
— those  members  who  were  present,  and  ready  to  act, 
having  been  rendered  useless  by  the  non-attendance 
of  others. 

During  that  time  the  important  professorship  of 
mathematics  remained  vacant;  and  though  its  duties 
were  performed  by  the  extra  service  of  another  profes- 
sor, still  the  vacancy  and  its  cause  could  not  but  great- 
ly impair  the  public  confidence  in  the  management 
and  usefulness  of  the  institution.  This  neglect  of  the 
visitors  to  attend,  and  act  in  convocation,  was  the  great 
cause,  out  of  which  grew  all  the  minor  and  auxiliaiy 
causes,  of  the  decline  and  threatened  extinction  of  the 
college.  In  July  1884,  a  meeting  of  a  bare  quorum 
(a  majority  of  tbe  visitors,  as  required  by  the  char- 
ter,) was,  with  difficulty,  obtained;  and  a  system  of 
reform  and  improvement  was  then  begun,  which  has 
been  zealously  continued  to  this  time,  and  which  has 
produced  the  most  remarkable  and  manifest  improve- 
ment in  the  number  of  students,  and  in  the  value  of 
the  course  of  instruction.  So  far  as  the  increase  of 
number  of  students  may  serve  to  indicate  increase  of 
prosperity  and  value  of  the  college,  these  will  strongly 
enough  appear  in  the  following  statement  of  the  num- 
bers for  the  five  last  courses. 

In  session  of  1888-4,         there  were  *    17  students. 
1884-5,  48 

1885-6,  69 

1886-7,  118 

1887-8,  112. 

When  the  universal  pecuniary  difficulties  and  losses 
of  the  last  fifteen  months  are  considered,  the  last  num- 
ber, though  a  little  less  in  amount  than  that  of  the 
year  preceding,  is,  in  fact,  a  stronger  evidence  of  in- 
creased public  confidence  in  the  institution,  than  the 
previous  rate  of  progressive  increase  of  numben. 
And  this  high  eminence  will  be  justly  deemed  the 
more  remarkable,  when  considered  in  comparison  with 
the  previous  and  long  continued  depression — ^in  com- 
parison with  the  former  state,  when  William  and  Mary 
had  not  a  rival  in  this  or  half  a  dozen  adjacent  states 
— and  considering  that  now  there  are  three  other  col- 
leges deserving  and  drawing  their  shares  of  students, 
and  still  more  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  a  state  of 
high  prosperity,  and  having  from  200  to  240  students 
during  each  of  the  last  three  years. 

While  we  wish  the  greatest  possible  success  to  all 
our  institutions  of  education  and  learning,  it  may  be 
permitted  to  us,  without  being  obnoxious  to  tbe  charge 
of  being  sectional  in  feeling,  or  wanting  in  good  will  to 
others,  to  set  forth  more  especially  tbe  claims  of  Wil- 
liam and  Maiy  College  as  tbe  now  local  institution  of 
the  tide-water  region,  in  addition  to  its  other  and  strong 
claims  of  a  general  nature.  It  has  ceased  to  be  the 
principal  college  of  this  and  other  states,  not  because 
of  diminished  value  of  its  instruction  (for  that  has  been 
greatly  increased—)  but  because  of  the  establishment 
of  sundry  other  institations,  by  public  or  private  en- 
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dowment,  which  circumstance  has  recently  changed 
the  aspect  in  which  each  one  must  be  now  considered. 
William  and  Mary,  as  much  as  any  other  college,  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  whole  country;  and  in  con- 
sideration of  its  mild  and  delightful  climate,  perfect 
healthiness  during  the  whole  time  of  the  course,  and 
peculiar  ntUablenets  to  the  comtittUtont  of  southern 
young  men,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  its  being  pre- 
ferred, for  all  such  pupils,  to  any  colleges  of  equal 
scientific  gradiB  situated  in  more  northern  or  elevated 
regions,  and  in  a  more  rigorous  climate.  It  is  too 
true  that  this  comparison  is  seldom  made,  and  that  dan- 
ger to  the  health  of  southern  boys  sent  to  bear  north- 
em  winters  is  scarcely  thought  of.  Even  the  people 
of  our  low  country  are  themselves  accustomed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  general  understanding  that  an  unhealthy 
region  is  one  where  bilious  or  autumnal  diseases  only 
are  to  be  feared ;  and  that  if  these  are  absent,  or  very 
rare,  a  country  is  healthy,  no  matter  how  much  its  peo- 
ple are  scourged  by  catarrhs,  consumptions,  rheuma- 
tisms, and  pleurisies.  By  one  or  more  of  these  latter 
diseases,  the  constitution  of  many  a  southern  youth  has 
been  seriously  injured,  or  destroyed,  at  northern  semi- 
naries; and  even  if  he  escapes  all  these,  he  is  render- 
ed, by  a  northern  residence,  unfit  to  revisit  his  south- 
ern home,  in  autumn,  without  danger;  and  if,  to  avoid 
that  danger,  he  remains  away  for  years  together,  he 
acquires  a  northern  constitution,  and  is  as  unfit  as  if 
bom  in  the  north,  to  live  at  his  proper  and  intended  fu- 
ture home. 

But  putting  aside  this  important  consideration,  and 
viewing  William  and  Mary  merely  as  a  local  institu- 
tion, the  tide-water  region  alone  can  and  ought  to  fur- 
nish it  with  enough  students  to  triple  its  present  num- 
ber. And  when  we  say  ought,  it  is  not  meant  that  the 
obligation  should  extend  further  than  would  be  limited, 
on  full  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  by  the  pri- 
vate and  individual  interests  of  the  parents,  not  only 
as  parents,  but  as  residents  and  property-holders  of 
the  low  country.  It  is  not  their  general  interest  to 
prefer  this  college  unless  it  deserves  a  preference  for 
the  value  of  its  instruction  and  training  of  youth,  and 
on  the  grounds  of  the  moderate  rate  of  price  at  which 
the  benefits  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  course  of  classical  instmction,  or  the  school  for 
Latin  and  Greek,  is  very  defective  when  compared  to 
most  other  colleges  of  high  rank.  Until  the  last  session, 
it  was  a  grammar-school,  upon  the  ordinary  fooling  of 
common  schools  forteaching  Latin  and  Greek;  and  was 
the  more  liable  to  objection  because  of  its  connexion 
with  a  scientific  institution  of  high  order.  Better  in- 
struction in  the  higher  classical  studies  was  in  part  pro- 
vided for,  a  year  ago:  and  by  another  year,  it  is  hoped 
and  expected  that  William  and  Mary  will  exchange  the 
grammar-school  for  a  system  ot  classical  instruction 
suited  to  more  advanced  pupils  and  regular  students. 
When  this  is  properly  done,  there  may  be  justly  awarded 
to  the  whole  institution,  the  high  conunendation  which 
all  the  other  departments  now  well  deserve.  The  pro- 
fessorships are  well  filled;  the  course  of  instmction  is 
excellent,  and  is  designed  to  be  of  practical  appli- 
cation, do  leas  than  it  is  of  high  scientific  chirecter.  The 


government  and  discipline  of  the  students  is  parental, 
though  sufficiently  strict;  and,  while  no  known  offender 
is  permitted  to  pass  unpunished  by  the  laws  of  the  in- 
stitution, still  the  means  to  govern,  and  the  prevention 
of  offences,  are  more  generally  and  effectually  found  in 
a  reliance  on  and  appeal  to  the  sense  of  honor  and  pro- 
priety of  the  young  men;  who  are  reminded  at  every 
step,  and  in  every  hour,  by  the  general  purport  of 
their  training  and  association,  that  the  first  duty  of  m 
student  is  to  preserve,  in  every  particular,  the  character 
of  a  gentleman,  and  man  of  honor  and  truth.  This 
most  powerful  aid  to  the  statute  book,  fand  without 
which  mere  enactments  and  punishments  are  of  little 
avail,)  has  been  strengthened  and  brought  admirably 
into  operation  by  the  tact  of  the  present  faculty  of  the 
college,  and  by  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  students 
which  the  professors  fortunately  possess,  and  the  con- 
sequent influence  which  they  can  exercise.  And 
this  mode  of  governing,  by  appealing  to  the  best  feel- 
ings, instead  of  merely  punishing  the  fruits  of  the 
worst,  is  further  strengthened  by  the  tone  of  the  private 
society  in  which  students  here  may  freely  mingle,  and 
are  received  with  welcome,  and  which,  while  it  softens, 
refines  and  cultivates  manners,  and  guards  against  vi- 
cious pleasures  by  substituting  innocent  relaxation  and 
amusement,  also,  by  approbation  or  censure,  increases 
the  inducement  to  do  good,  and  to  refrain  from  evil. 
Much  good  has  always  been  done  by  the  society  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Williamsburg  to  the  students  of 
William  and  Mary ;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  also 
some  harm — and  in  former  times  much  harm.  But  the 
evils  of  this  kind,  which  have  existed,  have  been 
clearly  seen,  and  are  now  guarded  against,  by- exam- 
ple and  precept,  of  all  belonging  to  tl}e  best  society. 
And,  though  imperfections  and  evils  will  always  exist 
to  some  extent,  it  may  now  be  safely  asserted,  that  the 
influence  of  society  in  this  place  was  never  so  benefi- 
cially exercised,  as  now;  and  its  influence  is,  in  the 
general,  decidedly  and  greatly  beneficial  to  the  stu- 
dents. Either  the  total  exclusion  from  private  associ- 
ation with  well-bred  people  (and  especially  from  fe- 
male society,)  or  the  mingling  with  the  fashionable 
and  often  debauched  society  of  large  cities,  and  shar- 
ing in  their  vicious  pleasures,  are  conditions  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  students  of  this  college,  and  the 
operation  of  either  of  which  is  always  greatly  to  be 
feared. 

The  result  of  all  the  measures  of  reform  adopted  bj 
the  board  of  visitors,  arul  admirably  executed  by  the 
faculty,  and  of  the  influences  thereby  and  otherwise 
produced,  has  been  the  attainment  of  a  degree  of  mor^ 
al  and  intellectual  improvement  in  the  students  in  ge- 
neral, for  the  last  two  years,  and  more  especially  da- 
ring the  course  just  ended,  which  furnishes  to  the 
friends  of  the  institution  very  far  more  cause  for  con- 
gratulation, and  ground  for  auguring  still  increasing 
prosperity  and  success,  than  merely  the  rapid  and  con- 
tinued increase  of  students.  During  the  last  course, 
the  conduct  of  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  young  men, 
has  been  throughout  orderly  and  correct,  and  gentle- 
manly in  all  respects ;  and  when  taken  altogether,  the 
abatement  necessary  to  make  fbr  ttie  few  of  otter  fas- 
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biti>  will  not  preyent  the  general  conduct  of  the  8to> 
dents  being  considered  in  a  remarkable  degree  free 
from  the  offences  of  disorder  and  vicions  habits  so  usu- 
al in  colleges.    Far  otherwise  was  the  state  of  things 
in  former  times;  and  much  prejudice  still  remains 
against  this  college  in  the  minds  of  many  who  know 
and  believe  nothing  of  the  true  condition  and  high  va- 
lue of  tbia  institution,  and  who,  as  erroneously,  in  re- 
gard to  this  and  to  all  other  colleges,  charge  the  vicious 
propensities  of  eveiy  student,  which  are  generally 
caused  by  the  improper  indulgence  of  bis  own  father, 
to  the  college  which  has  in  vain  struggled  to  prevent 
the  evils  thus  caused  by  more  powerful  counteracting 
influences.    There  is  no  cause  to  fear  detriment  to  the 
Tiftues  or  good  habits  of  any  youth  who  may  be  now 
tent  to  this  college,  unless  caused  by  the  fault  either 
of  bis  incurable  evil  propensities,  or  otherwise,  as  is 
most  usual,  by  the  error  of  his  previous  training  and 
the  continued  improper  indulgence  of  his  parent    Al- 
moit  every  case  of  a  student  proving  either  extrava- 
gant in  expenditure,  dissipated,  or  vicious,  is  caused 
by  bis  being  furnished  with  too  much  money.    If  a 
youth  receives  even  $20  more  than  a  sufficiently  liberal 
allowance,  the  excess  must  do  injury  to  his  habits ;  and 
when  that  excess  is  carried  to  $300,  merely  because 
the  father  is  rich  enough  to  afiord  the  expense,  he  al- 
most invariably  and  greatly  injures,  and  perhaps  ruins 
his  son,  by  such  unjustifiable  indulgence.    The  mo- 
ney thus  annually  wasted  at  most  colleges  of  high 
grade,  to  the  injuiy  of  all  parties,  is  usually  as  large  as 
all  required  for  the  necessary  and  proper  expenses. 
The  parent,  who,  in  spite  of  all  warning  from  the  col- 
lege authorities,  will  commit  this  common  error,  has 
no  right  to  charge  the  vices  or  idleness  of  his  son  to 
any  other  than  himself.    The  necessary  collegiate  ex- 
penses of  a  junior  student  at  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, for  professors'  and  other  college  fees,  (and  as 
many  as  can  be  usefully  paid,)  board,  books,  and  eve- 
ry cither  necessary  expense,  amount  to  $228,  if  the 
ftndent  boards  in  college,  or  $248,  if  in  a  private  fami- 
ly.   Add  to  this  what  is  safe  and  proper  for  pocket- 
money,  (and  that  certainly  ought  not  to  exceed  $50, 
for  a  young  and  new  student,)  and  every  expense  for 
ttkt  junior  course  is  provided  for,  except  the  purchase 
of  clothing,  and  that  is  not  a  collegiate  expense.    The 
Aiccfsary  college  expenses  of  the  senior  course  are 
still  less  than  those  of  the  first  year.    Few  boys,  just 
freed  from  the  restrictions  ol  a  school,  or  their  fathen' 
goidance,  can  be  safely  trusted  at  one  time  with  even 
$60,  to  be  retained  and  used  as  pocket  money  for  the 
coming  time  of  nine  months.    To  their  inexperience 
it  would  seem  a  sum  so  lai|;e  that  they  will  scarcely 
get  through  it ;  and  in  a  month,  perhaps,  they  find  that 
it  bu  slipped  through  their  fingen,  and  left  a  newly 
Cfeatsd  ^petite  for  ten  times  as  much.    In  such  cases, 
it  is  the  fother,  much  more  than  the  son,  who  is  to  be 
bUmed.    What  then  is  to  be  said  of  the  parent, 
who,  merely  because  he  is  rich  and  purse-proud, 
sends  for  from  home  an  inexperienced  youth,  totally 
imused  to  the  ways  of  the  worid,  with  several  hundred 
dolkra  in  band  mora  than  needed  tor  eariy  expenses  ? 


to  the  student ;  and  often  it  corrupts  and  destroys  the 
man  for  ever.  The  sons  of  the  richest  parents  are  ge- 
nerally  the  least  worthy  or  profitable  students — and  of* 
ten,  their  attendance  is  a  loss,  even  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  to  the  college  which  they  enter. 

The  propensity  of  students  to  contract  debts  is  en- 
couraged, first,  by  the  extravagance  engendered  by  pa- 
rental indulgence,  in  giving  too  much  money,  and  next, 
by  the  seductions  and  enticements  of  the  rapacious 
harpies  and  sharpers  among  the  shopkeepers,  tavem- 
keepere,  and  others,  some  of  whom  are  as  sure  to  be 
found  about  every  colUge,  as  vultures  will  be  seen 
flocking  to  a  carcass.  An  excellent  regulation  of  the 
visitora  of  this  college,  which  has  now  been  two  years 
in  operation,  has  already  done  much  good  in  restrain- 
ing this  abuse ;  and  it  would  have  been  effectual,  if 
parents  bad  properly  seconded  and  sustained  the  law, 
and  the  authorities  of  the  college.  At  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature  a  general  law  was  passed  for  this 
purpose ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  infamous  practice 
will  be  more  effectually  checked.  It  is  a  fraud  of  the 
wont  kind ;  for  it  preys  upon  the  sufferera*  precious 
time,  morals,  and  future  prospects  of  usefulness  and 
happiness,  as  well  as  upon  their  money,  which  alone  is 
the  object  sought  by  these  temptera  and  destroyen  of 
heedless  youths. 

The  regular  course  of  study,  here  necessaiy  to  ob- 
tain the  degree  of  A.  B.  (Bachelor  of  Arts,)  is  of  two 
yeara*  continuance.  This  does  not  include  instruction 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  which,  it  is  presumed 
that  the  student  has  acquired  at  school,  more  cheaply, 
and  far  more  profitably,  than  he  would  at  college.  To 
obtain  the  degree  of  A.  M.  (Master  of  Arts,)  a  more 
extended  course  of  study,  and  higher  attainments,  both 
classical  and  scientific,  are  requisite;  and  to  this  end, 
profitable  employment  is  furnished  for  one  or  for  two 
years  longer.  Thus,  although  the  scientific  course 
proper  of  the  college  may  be  and  ought  to  be  passed 
through,  and  its  honon  obtained,  by  every  properly 
prepared  and  diligent  student,  in  two  yean,  (which  is  a 
great  advantage,  and  economy  of  time  and  money  to 
those  who  can  better  prepare  at  lower  schools,)  still,  if 
such  classical  preparation  as  makes  part  of  the  regu- 
lar course  at  most  other  colleges,  be  added  to  the  ac- 
count, it  would  add  one  or  two  yean  to  the  beginning 
of  this;  and  for  the  course  necessary  for  A.  M.  one  or 
two  yeara  more  must  be  added  at  the  end.  Thus,  the 
course  of  study  may  be  two  years,  or  it  may  be  four,  or 
even  six,  and  all  well  and  fully  occupied,  according  to 
the  circumstances  and  attainments  of  the  student.  The 
diplomas  are  conferred  only  for  a  proper  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency, to  be  shown  upon  strict  examination;  and  in 
no  case  upon  the  ground  of  having  merely  passed 
through  the  whole  time  of  the  college  course,  and  paid 
all  the  fees;  which  will  entitle  every  student  at  most 
or  all  northern  colleges  to  a  diploma,  as  a  matter  of 
coune.  Honora  thus  conferred,  no  matter  how  exalt- 
ed in  reputation  and  merit  may  be  the  college  confer- 
ring them,  are  in  most  cases  awarded  without  being 
deserved;  and  any  institution  thus  granting  them,  is 
guilty  of  a  despicable  frand  npon  the  public.    The 
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honors  and  diplomas  as  has  always  heen  the  practice 
at  William  and  Mary,  that  is,  upon  full  examination 
and  evidence  of  proficiency,  has  likewise  been  pursued 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  And  consequently,  a 
student  who  would  not  even  dare  to  ask  for  a  degree 
at  either  of  these  institutions,  from  being  conscious  of 
not  deserving  it,  would  receive  it,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
if  belonging  to  a  northern  college  of  the  highest  rank 
and  character.  Upon  this  deceptions  system,  the  whole 
senior  class  graduates;  or  it  is  a  v<iry  rare  and  re- 
markable occurrence  if  any  one  of  the  class  should  be 
refused  his  degree.  Therefore,  if  rightly  viewed,  the 
large  number  of  degrees  annually  conferred,  would 
show  their  very  small  average  value;  and  every  one, 
of  the  small  comparative  number,  where  they  are  con- 
ferred on  proficiency  exhibited,  ought  to  be  so  much 
the  more  highly  prized. 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  session  of  four  days 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  attendance  on  and  observa- 
tion of  the  closing  scenes  of  the  last  course  of  William 
and  Mary  College.  The  evidences  of  the  very  orderly 
and  correct  deportment  of  the  students  generally,  the 
rareness  of  the  cases  of  opposite  conduct,  and  the 
fruits  of  labor  and  profitable  instruction  shown  in  that 
portion  of  them  who  earned  the  honors  of  the  college, 
were  all  highly  gratifying.  These  extended  remarks 
show  our  own  individual  and  entire  concurrence  in  the 
unanimous  expression  of  approbation  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors,  as  copied  in  the  proceedings  below.  And  we 
assert,  without  hesitation,  that  if  the  people  of  lower 
Virginia  alone  who  now  send  their  sons  to  northern 
colleges  would  give  their  support  instead  to  William 
and  Mary,  the  gain  would  be  not  only  great  and  im- 
portant to  that  institution,  but  far  more  so  to  the  stu- 
dents and  to  their  parents,  and  to  the  commonwealth  of 
Virginia.  We  would  never  send  a  son,  or  advise 
other  parents  to  do  so,  to  an  inferior  school,  becaase  it 
was  in  Virginia.  But  if  equal  or  superior  advantages 
are  available  at  home,  as  is  certainly  the  case,  then  both 
patriotism  and  economy  ought  to  concur  in  causing 
the  institutions  of  learning  in  Virginia  and  the  south, 
to  be  encouraged,  rather  than  those  in  the  northern 
states.  Ed.  Far.  &£«. 


PUBLIC  BXERCIBB8  OF  WILLIAM    AND   MART 
COLLEGE,  JULY  4tH,   1838. 

The  public  exercises  at  the  close  of  the  late  ses- 
sion in  this  institution,  took  place  on  the  4th  inst., 
as  usual. 

At  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  Visitors,  Professors 
and  Students,  attended  by  the  Volunteer  Compa- 
nies of  the  place,  commanded  by  Captains  Armi- 
stead  and  Durfey,  (who  politely  tendered  their 
services  on  the  occasion,)  moved  in  procession 
from  the  College  to  the  Church,  where  the  exer- 
cises were  commenced  by  a  prayer  irom  the  Right 
Rev.  fiishop  Meade.  Then,  after  fine  and  appro- 
priate music,  for  which  the  audience  were  indebt- 
ed to  the  kindness  of  the  ladies,  the  exhibition  by 
the  ffraduates  was  for  a  moment  suspended,  while 
the  President  read  the  fbUowing  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors : 


"  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  Visitors  of 
Willam  and  Mary  College,  have  learned  with  un- 
dissembled  satisfaction  of  the  flourishing  condition 
of  the  College,  and  of  the  orderly  and  correct  de- 
portment of  the  students  during  the  pession  which 
has  to-day  terminated  :  and  that  the  President  be 
requested  publicly  to  express  in  the  Church,  to  the 
young  gentlemen  of  the  institution,  the  warm  and 
decided  approval  felt  by  the  Visitors  of  their  ex- 
emplary conduct." 

After  which  .the  following  Orations  were  deli- 
vered : 

1.  Oration  on  the  formation  of  National  Cha- 
racter, by  Samuel  S.  flenley,  A.  B.  of  King  k> 
Queen. 

2.  Oration  on  the  rise  and  prospeiity  of  the 
United  States,  by  Tho's.  B.  Donnelly,  A.  B.  of 
Williamsburg. 

3.  Oration  on  Internal  Improvement  and  its  ef^ 
fects  on  the  condition  of  Virginia,  by  William  L. 
Henley,  L.  B.  of  James  City. 

4.  Oration  on  the  influence  of  Literature  on 
Society  and  Government,  by  Herbert  A.  Clai- 
borne, A.  B.  of  Richmond. 

5.  Oration  on  the  influence  of  William  &  Maiy 
College  on  the  Literary,  Moral  and  Political  con- 
dition of  this  country,  by  James  A.  Clopton,  A.  B. 
of  New  Kent 

6.  Oration  on  the  inefficiency  of  Grovemmenta 
to  conduce  to  their  proper  end,  wfth  war  as  their 
prevailmg  spirit,  by  Gawin  L.  C.  Salter,  L.  B.  of 
York. 

7.  Valedictory  to  the  Members  of  tlie  Franklin 
Society,  by  Robert  Tyler  of  Williamsburg. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  confer  the  De- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  the  following  twelve 
young  gentlemen  of  the  senior  classes : 

Her^rt  A.  Claiborne  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 

James  A.  Clopton  of  New  Kent. 

Benjamin  F.  Dew  of  King  &  Queen. 

Elias  Dodson  of  Halifax. 

Thomas  B.  Donnelly  of  Williamsburg. 

John  Finney,  of  Powhatan. 

John  M.  Gait  of  Williamsburg. 

£dward  Gresham  of  King  and  Queen. 

Samuel  S.  Henley  of  Kins  and  Queen. 

Archibald  C.  Peachy  of  Williamsburg. 

Robert  G.  Scott  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 

John  O.  Steger  of  Amelia. 

And  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  upon  the 
following : 

William  L.  Henley  of  James  City. 

Gawin  L.  C.  Salter  of  York. 

The  President  then  bestowed  upon  the  follow- 
ing thirty-nine  young  gentlemen,  of  the  junior 
classes,  certificates,  under  the  college  seal,  of  pro- 
ficiency and  good  conduct. 

William  Blankenship  of  Chesterfield :  National 
Law — Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics — Chemistry — 
the  Junior  Mathematical  Course — History. 

John  B.  Cary  of  Hampton :  Natural  Philo- 
sophy^Mathematics — Political  Economy — Na- 
tional Law — Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics — Che- 
mistry—Civil Engineeriug. 

James  L.  Clarke  of  Gloucesten  National  Law — 
Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics— Chemistry^— the  Ju- 
nior Mathematical  Course. 

Nathaniel  C.  Cocke,  of  Prince  Greorge:  Nation- 
al Law — Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics — Chemistry 
— ^the  Junior  Mathematical  Course — History. 

John  A.  Coke  of  Williamsbaig:  Natural  Phi^ 
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loeophv — Political  Economy — Metaphysics — Na- 
tional Law — History. 

William  Cole  of  Prince  George :  National  Law 
•—Chemistry-— fl  istory. 

William  W.  Crump  of  the  City  of  Richmond: 
t'oUtical  Economy — National  Law^-Rheto^ic,  Lo* 
gic  and  Ethics — Chemistry — History. 

Edwin  H.  Edmunds  of  Brunswick :  Chemistry 
>— History — Junior  Mathematical  Course. 

William  H.  Fitzhu^h  of  Prince  William :  Na- 
tional Law— Rhetoric, Xoffic  and  Ethics— Chemis- 
try— ^Junior  Mathematical  Course — History. 

Benjamin  F.  Garrett  of  Williamsburg:  Na- 
tional Law — Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics— Chem- 
istry— History. 

John  J.  Gravatt  of  Caroline :  Political  Economy 
— Metaphysics — National  Law — Rhetoric,  Logic 
and  Ethics — History. 

William  H.  Gwathmey  of  King  William :  Na- 
tional Law— Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics— History 
— Chemistry. 

Henry  Harrisoi>  of  Charles  Cltyt  Mathema,- 
tics — Metaphysics — National  Law — Rhetoric, 
Logic  and  Ethics — Chemistry. 

Jas.  B.  Jones  of  Chesterfield :  National  Law — 
Rhetoric,  Lo^c  and  Ethics— Chemistry — Junior 
Mathematical  Course — History. 

Alexander  Jones  of  Chesterfield :  National 
Law — Rhetoric,  Lo^icand  Ethics — Chemistry — 
Junior  Mathematicsu  Course — History. 

Warner  T.  Jones  of  Gloucester :  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. 

William  McGowan  of  Petersburg:  Natural 
Philosophy — Political  Economy — Junior  Mathe- 
matical Course — Civil  £nc:ineering. 

Nicholas  Mills  of  the  City  of  Richmond :  Na- 
tural Philosophy — Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics — 
Civil  Engineering. 

Charles  P.  Moncure  of  the  City  of  Richmond  : 
Metaphysics — National  Law. 

Thos.  B.  Montague  of  Gloucester:  Rhetoric, 
Logic  and  Ethics — History — Chemistry. 

Chas.  W.  Montac^ue  of  Gloucester:  Rhetoric, 
Logic  and  Ethics — Junior  Mathematical  Course — 
Chemistry — H  istory. 

Woodson  C.  Moody  of  Williamsburg:  Nation- 
al Law. 

Wilson  N.  Nicholas  of  the  City  of  Richmond  : 
Natural  Philosophy — Political  Economy — Meta- 
physics— Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics — Chemistry 
— History. 

George  U.  Nottingham  of  Northampton :  Ju- 
nior Mathematical  Course. 

William  M.  Overton  of  Lunenburg:  Mathe- 
matics— National  Law — History — Civil  Engi- 
oeerin/^. 

William  R.  Pierce  of  Williamsburg :  Che- 
mistry. 

William  P.  Richardson  of  New  Kent:  Nation- 
al Law — Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics — Chemistry 
— Junior  Mathematical  Course. 

Powhatan  Robertson  of  the  City  of  Richmond  : 
Natural  Philosophy — Chemistry. 

Moore  Robinson  of  the  City  oC  Richmond : 
National  Law— Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics— Che- 
mistry— Junior  Mathematical  Course — History. 

John  W.  Rochelle  of  Southampton:  Chemis- 
try and  Civil  Engineering. 

Julian  C.  Rufiin  of  Petersburflj :  National  Law 
^Rhetoric.  Logic  and  Ethics--Chemi8try— Junior 
Mathematical  Course — History. 
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Peter  S.  Smith  of  Nottoway:  National  Law — 
Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics — History^ 

William  M.  Sutton  of  Hanover:  Political 
Economy — Metaphysics — National  Latv*— Rhe- 
toric, Logic  and  Ethics — Chemistiy. 

William  B.  Taylor  of  Prince  George :  Junior 
Mathematical  Coui^e— Chemistry— Civil  Engi- 
neenng. 

WilTiam  A.  Thom  of  Culpeper:  Rhetoric, 
Logic  and  Ethics— Chemistry— Junior  Mathema^ 
tical  Course— History. 

William  Waller  of  WUliamsburg:  National 
Law — Chemistry. 

George  Winefield  of  Noffblk :  Natural  Philo- 
sophy— Junior  Mathetoatical  Course— Civil  En- 
gineering. 

John  J.  Wright  of  Essex :  Junior  Mathema- 
tical Course — History. 

William  B.  Wynn  of  North  Carolina:  Na- 
tional Law— Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics— History. 


PUBLIC  EXERCISB8  6t    l^HTB  UNlYEESITlT  6F 
YIBGINIA,   JULY    4,   1838. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  on  Wednesday,  the 
4th  July,  1838,  the  following  public  exercises  took 
place. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  (he 
Rev.  A.  P.  B.  Wilmer,  Chaplain  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

The  names  of  the  students  who  had  distin-^ 
ffuished  themselves,  at  the  public  examinations 
held  during  the  present  session,  were  then  an- 
nounced (in  alphabetical  order)  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Faculty. 

Diplomas  were  then  delivered  by  the  Chairman, 
to  the  following  students,  who  had  been  admitted 
by  the  faculty,  to  graduate  in  the  several  schools 
mentioned : 

Latin  Language  and  Literature, 

John  W.  Clay,  Alabama. 

Wm.  H.  Glascock,  do. 

Thos.  i,  Hungerfbrd,  Westmoreland. 

P.  Thornton  Lomax,  Fredericksburg. 

Fielding  L.  Marshall,  Fauquier. 

Thomas  L.  Reynolds,  South  Carolina* 

Wm.  W.  Roper,  Richmond. 

C.  R.  G.  Slaughter,  Charlottesville. 

Henry  Spencer,  Charlotte. 

Chapman  J.  Stuart,  Richmond. 

L.  M.  T.  Wickham,        do. 

SCHOOL   OF   ANCIENT   LANGUAGES/ 

George  H*  Guerard,  South  Carolina. 
Donald  M.  Harrison,  Amelia. 
William  H.  Jones,  Mecklenbarg. 
Wm.  M.  Svvoope,  Augusta. 
Lewis  Turner,  Louisa. 
Charles  D.  Wharton,  Goochland^ 
Isaac  R.  Watkins,  Charlotte. 

SCHOOL  or    AlODCRN    LANGUAGES. 

French — 

Richard  W.  Bushnell,  Rockingham. 

John  Criicher,  jr.,  Westmoreland. 

John  W.  Clay,  Alabama. 

Thomas  O.  Dabney,  King  William. 

Eugene  Davis,  University  of  Vir^nia. 
1     Donald  M.  Harrison,  Amelia. 
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James  A.  Jonea,  Mecklenburg. 
William  H.  Jones,        do. 
Hunter  H.  Marshall,  Charlotte. 
Lewis  Turner,  Louisa. 
Thomas  Towles,  Louisiana. 
Thomas  H.  Watts,  Alabama. 

Spanish  Language  and  Literature — 
Robert  L.  Brown,  Nelson. 
Richard  W.  Bushnell,  Rockincrhara. 
Thomas  O.  Dabney,  King  William. 
Eugene  Davis,  University  of  Virginia. 
Donald  M.  Harrison,  Amelia. 
Wm.  H.  Jones,  Mecklenburg. 
James  M.  Morson,  Fredericksburg. 
Thomas  H.  Watts,  Alabama. 

Italian  Language— 
George  W.  Blseattcrmann,  University  of  Ya, 
James  Alfred  Jones,  Mecklenburg. 
Lewis  Turner,  Louisa. 

SCHOOL  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Richard  W.  Bushnell,  Rockingham. 
Solomon  Carr,  Nansemond. 
James  Alfred  Jones,  Mecklenburg. 
James  M.  Morson,  Fredericksburg. 

SCHOOL  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Richard  W.  Bushnell,  Rockingham. 
Wro.  S.  Barton,  Fredericksburg. 
Solomon  Carr,  Nansemond. 
Eugene  Davis,  University  of  Virginia. 
Donald  M.  Harrison,  Amelia. 
William  J.  Harris,  Powhatan. 
Wm.  W.  Roper,  Richmond. 
Wm.  B.  Stanard,        do. 
DabneyCarr  Wirt,    do. 
Charles  D.  Wharton,  Goochland. 

SCHOOL  OP  CIVIL  ENGINBTBRING. 

Wm.  S.  Goodwin,  Southampton. 
Matthew  M.  Harrison,  Brunswick. 
Calvin  D.  Jones,  Albemarle. 
George  W.  Randolph,    do. 
Wm.  H.  Woodis,  Norfolk. 

SCHOOL  OF  CHEIMISTRY. 

John  B.  Baldwin,  Staunton. 
Wm.  S.  R.  Brockenbrough,  Hanover. 
George  H.  Goerard,  South  Carolina. 
James  Alfred  Jones,  Mecklenburg. 
Benjamin  B.  Minor,  Spottsylvania. 
Wm.  H.  Phillips,  Charlottesville. 
Wm.  R.  Skipwith,  Richmond. 
Wm.  B.  Stanard,  Richmond. 
Thomas  H.  Watts,  Alabama. 

SCHOOL   OF   MBDICINE. 

fVith  the  title  of  "  Doctor  of  Medicine.^^- 
Wm.  F.  Robertson,  Alabama. 
George  W.  Rothwell,  Albemarle. 
Wm.  R.  Skipwith,  Richmond. 
Wm.  D.  Willis,  Albemarle. 
Wm.  P.  Whiting,  Cumberland. 

SCHOOL  OF   MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

John  B.  Baldwin,  Staunton. 
James  M.  Browninj?,  Alabama.  . 
John  Burruss,  Louisa. 
JohnCritcher,ir.,  Westmoreland. 
Thomas  O.  Dabnev,  Kin^  William. 
John  M.  Gamett,  king  and  Queen. 
Robert  S.  Goode,  Amelia. 


Thos.  J.  Hungerlbrd,  Westmorelund. 
Wm.  H.  Macon,  Hanover. 
Benj.  B.  Minor,  Spottsylvania. 
Alfred  H.  Powell,  Winchester. 
Elverton  A.  Shands,  Prince  (reorge. 
Joseph  D.  Shields,  Mississippi. 
Wm.  B.  Stanard,  Richmond. 
Thomas  H.  Watts,  Alabama. 
Dabney  C.  Wirt,  Richmond. 

SCHOOL  OP  LAW. 

Richard  L.  T.  Beale,  Westmoreland. 
Mordecai  Cooke,  Norfolk. 
James  T.  Dillard,  Bedford. 
Terrisha  W.  Dillard,     do. 
Wm.  N.  Gregory,  King  William. 
Wm.  T.  Joynes,  Accomac. 
Peter  K.  Skinker,  Fauquier. 

PROFICIENTS  IW  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDBNCK. 

Alfred  H.  Powell,  Winchester. 
John  D.  Wright,  South  Carolina. 
Wm.  R.  Roberts,  Albemarle. 
Charles  Carter,  Hanover. 
Prince  M.  Watson,  Albemarle. 

PROFICIENTS  IN  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

William  S.  R.  Brockenbrough,  Hanover. 
James  Norris,  Charlottesville. 
Wm.  H.  Phillips,       do. 

PROFICIENTS    IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Wm.  S.  R.  Brockenbrough,  Hanover. 
Charles  Carter,  do. 

PROFICIENTS  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

John  B.  Baldwin,  Staunton. 
John  Critcher,  jr.,  Westmoreland. 
Benjamin  B.  Minor,  Spottsylvania. 

The  following  students,  having  graduated  in 
the  schools  of  Ancient  Languages,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Mathematics,  Natural  Phibsopby,  Che- 
mistry and  Moral  Philosophy,  the  degree  of  Mas^ 
ter  of  jStrtSf  was  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Fa- 
culty. 

Thomas  O.  Dabney,  King  WiHiam. 

Wm.  B.  Stanard,  Richmond. 


The  session  of  this  Institution  was  brought  (o 
a  close  on  Wednesday  last,  by  an  exhibition  in  the 
rotunda,  when  the  names  of  students  who  were 
distinguished  at  the  intermediate  and  final  exami- 
nations were  announced  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty,  and  diplomas  awarded  to  those  who  had 
obtained  degrees  in  the  different  schools  of  the 
University.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
conferred  upon  Mr.  T.  O.  Dabney  of  King  Wil- 
liam, and  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Stanard  of  Richmond. 
There  were  no  orations  delivered  or  Essays  read 
—the  exercises  were  consequently  less  interesting, 
and  fewer  citizens  and  strangers  were  in  attend- 
ance, than  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  students  had  also  left  col- 
lege before  the  exhibition  took  place. 

The  Visitors  formed  a  Board  on  Tuesday,  and 
were  in  attendance  on  Wednesday.  We  have 
not  heard  of  any  changes  of  importance  effected 
by  them  in  the  regulations  or  by-laws  of  the  in- 
stitution, except  the  establishment  of  an  infirma- 
ry, in  connexion  with  the  medical  department — 
Charlottesville  Advocate, 
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From  tbe  N.  E.  Farmer. 
ASHES. 

[We  have  the  pleasure  to  present  to  the  agricul- 
tural public  the  subioined  highly  valuable  com- 
munication; and  acknowledge  ourselves  much 
indebted  to  the  kindness  ol'this  intelligent  and 
skilful  cultivator  lor  having  at  our  request  pre- 
sented it.  Our  attention  in  passing  on  the  road 
from  Pawtucket  to  Providence  had  been  always 
particularly  attracted  to  the  improvements  goin^  on 
on  this  farm,  and  (he  order  and  neatness  which 
marked  the  premises.  The  last  spring,  on  a  visit 
to  some  relatives,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  exa- 
mining the  excellent  management  pursued  at  the 
establishment.  The  cultivator,  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  style  of  address,  is  a  Friend.  This  most  exem- 
plary Christian  sect  are  always  remarkable  for 
their  neatness  and  order,  qualities  which  are  so 
valuable,  and  produce  so  much  comfort  in  life. 
^<Thou  shalt  be  neat  and  clean,  and  systematic 
and  ordeHy  in  thy  person  and  in  all  thy  dealings," 
is  a  commandment,  which,  if  they  have  not  actu- 
ally added  it  to  the  decalogue,  seems  to  have  with 
them  almost  as  high  an  authority.  A  slovenly 
Quaker  is  a  ''rare  bird;''  an  anomaly  seldom  oc- 
curring. We  cannot  too  much  commend  them 
for  this.  "Order  is  Heaven's  first  law."  Neat- 
Dess,  as  a  fnend  was  accustomed  to  remark,  is 
-next  to  godliness  ;  it  is  essential  to  good  manners, 
and  almost  equally  so  to^od  morals  ;  its  opposite 
is  certainly  a  violation  of  what  are  called  the  mi- 
nor morals  of  society.  H.  C. 

North  Providence^  6tno.  4,  1838.  • 
Rbspecteo  Fribitd,  Henry  Coi«man: — 

I  have  never  known  more  profitable  resuhs 
from  tbe  application  of  any  manure  to  light  and 
steril  soils,  whether  loamy,  sandy,  or  gravelly, 
than  from  leeched  or  unleeched  ashes.  They 
have  long  been  used  in  Rhode  Island  with  great 
success,  especially  in  the  growing  of  barley  and 
clover,  to  which  they  seem  peculiarly  adapted. — 
As  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  by  the  farmers  of  the  Island,  ten  cents  per 
bushel  have  been  paid  for  them  in  Newport  for 
tbe  last  twenty  years  and  upwards,  and  though 
eonsiderable  quantities  have  oeen  furnished  from 
different  places  on  the  sea-board,  the  demand  for 
them  has  always  exceeded  the  supply.  They  are 
i;enera)ly  used  at  the  time  of  seeding,  spread  on 
an  even  surface  and  harrowed  in  lightly  with  the 
fpniu  and  grass  seed.  The  quantity  varying  from 
SO  to  100  bushels  per  acre. 

In  18S3,  a  lot  of^land  falling  under  my  manage- 
ment which  had  then  recently  been  purchased 
at  $30  per  acre,  seven  acres  of  it  and  perhaps  the 
least  valuable  part,  which  in  my  opinion  never 
possessed  fertility,  though  it  is  usually  called  worn 
out  land,  being  a  sandy  plain,  gravelly  subsoil, 
were  ploughed  and  rolled  in  oraer  to  secure  for 
tbe  benefit  of  the  crop  what  little  vegetable  matter 
had  been  turned  under ;  about  1600  bushels  leech- 
ed ashes  were  then  spread  on  the  lot,  and  it  was 
sowed  with  10  quarts  millet  and  16  lbs.  southern 
•r  small  clover  seed  to  the  acre.  Tbe  season 
proved  dry  and  the  seed  took  badly,  the  crop  of 
aillet  was  10  tons  by  estimation,  and  was  sold  far 


8180.  19  tons  clover  were  supposed  to  have 
been  obtained  the  two  succeeding  years  at  four 
cuttings ;  this  too  was  sold  for  $316.  The  clover 
having  neariy  all  perished  in  the  winter  of  1835-6 
it  was  pastured  the  season  following,  and  last  year 
1136  bushels  ashes  having  been  applied  to  it,  it 
was  a^in  sowed  with  miUet,  and  stocked  as  be- 
fore with  southern  clover,  20  lbs.  to  the  acre. — 
The  product  was  13  tons  millet,  for  which  I  cre- 
dited the  owner  $221,  retaining  it  for  my  own  use. 
Like  results  have  been  obtained  from  similar 
treatment  of  the  same  description  of  soil  in  vari- 
ous instances,  this  not  having  been  selected  be- 
cause the  most  striking,  but  because  the  amount 
for  which  the  crops  sold  fixes  their  value,  without 
knowing  exactly  the  quantity  produced,  which  in 
each  case  has  been  9upposed.  The  labor  bestow- 
ed on  the  lot  was  more  or  less  blended  with  other 
business  of  the  farm ;  it  is  therefore  diflicult  at  this 

rsriod  of  time  to  ascertain  the  amount  charged, 
believe  however  it  did  not  exceed  the  charge  ui 
the  subjoined  account 

Cost  of*^  land,  $210  00 

"    Ashes  for  both  dressusgs^  215  54 

Seed  for  do.  41  25 

Ploughing  10 1-2  days,  21 00 

Rolling  3 1-2         do.  7  00 

Harrowing  3  1-2    do.  7  00 

Carting  outside  furrows,  7  50 

Sowing  3  days,  3  00 

Carting  and  spreading  ashes,  54  00 

Cutting,  curing,  and  housing  41  tons  millet 

and  clover,  123  00 

5  years'  taxes,  2  10 

Interest  accruing  on  transaction,  46  00 


Or. 
By  Produce  sold,  amounting  to 
Value  of  pasturage, 
Value  of  lot  in  its  present  condition, 


9737,39 

9717  00 

15  00 

385  00 

81117  00 
737  39 


8379  61 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  from  present  ap- 
pearances that  the  lot  in  question  will  cut  two 
tons  clover  this  season  per  acre ;  it  will  therefore 
be  seen  that  my  valuation  is  not  a  high  one.  A 
repetition  of  the  treatment  it  has  received,  would 
no  doubt  improve  still  more  the  texture  of  the 
soil,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  might  be  a 
falling  ofi*  instead  of  an  advancement  in  the  amount 
of  its  productions,  by  subsequent  ashing.  Should 
this  be  the  case  it  would  indicate  a  suitable  con- 
dition for  more  permanent  improvement  by  ma- 


nunng. 


There  is  but  one  instance  in  which  I  can  make 
out  the  exact  quantity  of  milk  sold  in  a  year.  It 
amounts  to  11,131  1-2  gallons,  this  is  exclusive  of 
a  supply  for  the  family,  and  was  produced  by  I 
suppose  an  average  of  20  cows.  There  have  been 
seasons  when  I  think  a  larger  quantity  has  been 
produced  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cows 
kept,  but  the  manner  in  which  my  books  have  been 
kept,  hardly  ever  specifying  more  than  the  amount 
received  for  the  article  sold,  does  not  enable  me  to 
determine  with  accuracy  the  quantity  sold  in  any 
other  year.  In  the  instance  given  tne  milk  was 
disposed  of  to  one  peraon  at  a  certain  rata,  which 
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with  the  amount  of  sales  being  known  determines 
the  quantity.  How  much  was  used  by  the  family 
is  not  known,  probably  not  more  than  300  gallons. 
In  regard  to  the  bug  there  is  yet  but  little  to  be 
said,  a  greater  part  of  it  bein^  yet  on  the  tide  of 
experiment,  whether  successful  or  not,  time  will 
determine.  The  burnt  part  has  hitherto  been  most 
productive.  In  1835,  1-2  acre  was  pared,  the 
turf  burnt,  and  the  ashes  spread  over  the  surface. 
The  year  following  it  was  planted  wih  potatoes, 
the  crop  paying  for  the  land  at  $30  per  acre  and 
all  expense  accruing  from  its  improvement.  Last 
year  nothing  was  taken  from  it,  it  was  seeded  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  and  now  promises  a  large 
crop  of  hay. 

Respectfully,  thy  friend, 

Adam  Anthony. 


Commimioated  to  Uie  Farmeni^  Begister. 


ON     THE   USE 


OF  MARINE 
NURE. 


VEGETABLE    MA- 


To  Joseph  Bally  esq,,  Ditckleyf  7 
Northumberland  County.      { 

Lindeu,  Westmoreland  County,  July  6, 1838. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  duly  received  vour  favor  of  the  last  month, 
requesting  me  to  furnish  you  with  such  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  land,  by  the 
application  of  "  marine  vegetation,"  as  my  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  it,  wul  enable  me  to  afford. 
This  call  for  information,  on  a  subject  which  I 
deem  of  vital  importance  to  the  agricultural  im- 
provement of  our  beautiful  tide-water  country, 
affords  me  peculiar  gratification;  and  it  gives  me 
very  great  pleasure  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  an- 
swer U  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

My  opinion  in  regard  to  the  value  of  kelp  or  sea- 
weed, as  manure,  was  given  somewhat  at  large,  in 
an  essay  on  "marine  manures,^^  published  in  the 
Farmers*  Register  four  or  five  years  ago.*  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  you  to  that  essay  as  containing  the 
result  of  my  experience,  up  to  that  time.  I  have 
since  applied  it,  with  creek-grass,  and  other  ma- 
rine manures,  upon  a  very  extensive  scale;  and  I 
may  say,  wiih  the  most  gratifying  success.  In 
ttie  course  of  about  six  years,  I  have  restored  to 
fertility  the  greater  part  of  a  large  farm  on  the 
Potomac,  that  had  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
state  of  sterility,  by  a  long  course  of  exhausting 
cultivation.  Upon  this  farm,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year,  at  an  expense  in  labor,  not  exceeding 
$30Q,  I  carried  out  about  eight  thousand  loads  of 
manure  with  single  ox  carts;  and  have  now  grow- 
ing upon  it,  the  finest  corn  that  I  have  ever  seen 
upon  land  of  any  thing  like  the  same  original 
quality. 

The  "  grass"  which  you  say  has  become  abun- 
dant along  your  shores,  has,  of  late,  taken  almost 
entire  possession  of  the  small  creeks  indenting 
our  farms  on  the  Potomac,  and  furnishes  an  inex* 
haufltible  supply  of  the  richest  manure.  It  is 
more  powerful,  in  its  effects,  than  the  sea-weed, 
which  is  driven  upon  the  river  shores;  and  though 
the  assertion  may  seem  extravagant,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  best  stable  manure. 

Parts  of  my  fields  are  manured  with  each,  and 
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the  most  careless  observer  may  distinguish  the 
superiority  of  the  com  where  the  "  grass"  has 
been  applied.  It  seems  to  possess  a  peculiar 
quickness  and  power,  forcing  the  young  plants 
forward  so  rapidly,  that  they  escape  the  depreda- 
tions of  insects,  and  seem  to  be  little,  if  at  air.  af- 
fected by  the  coldness  of  the  seasons,  which  for  se- 
veral years  past,  has  retarded  so  much  the  growth 
of  the  corn.  In  common  with  the  sea-weed,  It 
possesses  the  power  of  attracting  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere — keeping  the  corn  green  and  vi- 
gorous in  the  driest  seasons,  and  justifying  much 
thicker  planting,  without  endangering  the  crop, 
than  could  be  ventured  on  with  any  other  ma- 
nure. Last  year,  on  a  lot,  which  had  never  yield- 
ed before  more  than  four  barrels  to  the  acre,  I 
planted  corn,  af\er  manuring  with  creek-grass  in 
the  water-furrow,  at  an  average  distance  of  five 
feet  and  a  half  one  way,  and  two  feet  three  inches 
the  other,  leaving  two  stalks  in  a  place.  The 
stalks  attained  the  height  of  thirteen  feet  or  up- 
wards, and  one  acre  that  was  carefully  measured, 
yielded  nine  barrels  of  sound  corn.  I  have  this 
year  planted  a  considerable  part  of  my  crop  equally 
thick,  having  more  than  double  as  manv  oT  stalks 
on  the  land,  as  most  of  my  neighbors,  i^uch  thick 
planting  as  this,  however,  could  not  be  recom- 
mended in  our  climate,  even  after  the  application 
of  this  most  certain  manure,  except  upon  land 
that  had  already  been  improved  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

It  is  difRcult  for  me  to  give  you  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  expense  of  manuring  with  the  mate- 
rials to  which  I  have  adverted.  Having  on  my 
land  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  manures  accessi- 
ble in  some  form  at  all  times,  I  have  been  able 
to  pursue  the  business  of  manuring  as  a  regular 
system,  and  to  devote  a  considerable  force  exclu- 
sively  to  that  object.  A  considerable  part,  more- 
over, of  the  labor  of  collecting  and  scattering  the 
manure  and  driving  the  carts,  has  been  performed 
by  children  and  small  boys  who  would  have  ren- 
dered little  or  no  service  in  any  other  employment. 
The  expense,  therefore,  of  my  improvements 
may  not  be  a  fair  criterion  of  ihe  cost  of  manur- 
ing, under  different  circumstances.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  have  applied  to  my  neighbor,  Mr.  John  T. 
Rice,  who  is  a  successful  practical  farmer,  for  an 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  his  improvements 
made  with  the  creek-grass  alone.  He  has  kindly 
furnished  me  with  a  statement  which  you  will 
find  in  his  letter  accompanying  mine.  From  this 
you  will  perceive  that  an  acre  may  be  manured 
with  creek-grass,  at  an  expense  of  fbur  dollars,  by 
which  the  crop  of  corn  will  be  more  than  doubledf« 
and  the  land  to  a  considerable  extent  permanently 
improved. 

But  many  of  our  indolent  and  penunous  far- 
mers would  be  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  incurrinjg 
even  this  small  expense.  What !  give  four  dol- 
lars for  manuring  an  acre  of  land  that  cost  only 
six ! !  Permit  me  here  to  make  a  slight  digres- 
sion. Have  you  ever  read  Black's  £ssay  on  the 
intrinsic  value  of  land?  It  was  published  in  an 
early  volume  of  the  American  Farmer,  and  is  a 
most  ingenious  and  able  argument  to  prove  that 
every  acre  of  land  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  is  in- 
trinsically worth  five  hundred  dollars.  His  con- 
clusion IS  somewhat  extravagant,  but  there  is 
much  force  in  his  reasoning.  I  have  reflected  a 
great  deal  on  this  subject,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
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iM)nclusion  that  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  underrate 
the  value  of  poor  land,  supposing  it  to  remain  un- 
improved, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  overrate  the 
value  of  such  as,  by  manurinjgf,  and  a  judicious 
course  of  management,  has  been  broucrht  to  a 
high  state  of  fertility;  aqd  that  consequently,  mo- 
ney and  labor  cannot  be  more  judiciously  expend- 
ed, than  in  procuring  and  applying  manures. 
What  do  you  suppose  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  land, 
that  in  a  rotation  of  three  years  will  produce  to 
the  acre  nine  barrels  of  corn,  twelve  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  a  reasonably  good  crop  of  clover? 
And  to  this  extent,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  be- 
lieve that  nearly  every  acre  of  land  on  tide-water 
may  be  improved.  You  will  answer  that  an  acre 
of  such  land  is  worth  twenty,  thirty,  or  perhaps 
fidy  dollars.  I  will  demonstrate  that,  supposing 
com  to  sell  for  $4  a  barrel  and  wheat  for  $1  .'^iO 
per  bushel,  such  land  is  intrinsically  worth  more 
than  8200  an  acre.  Col.  Taylor,  in  his  'Arator,' 
estimates  that  each  efficient  laborer  can  cultivate 
fourteen  acres  well,  on  the  three  field  system. 
That  is,  fourteen  acres  in  com,  fourteen  in  wheat, 
and  fourteen  in  the  third  shifr,  being  in  clover. 
The  expense  of  cultivating  an  acre  may  be  set 
down  then  at  one-fourteenth  of  the  annual  cost  of 
a  laborer,  including  food  and  clothing,  added  to  a 
reasonable  charge  for  the  team-work,  wear  and 
tear  of  implements,  &c.  Rating  the  cost  of  the 
lal>orerat  $112  a  year,  (a  full  estimate  here)  one- 
fourteenth  of  which  sum,  is  $8  00 
And  the  team-work  and  wear  and  tear  of 
implements,  at  3  50 

We  have  the  cost  of  cultivating  an  acre,   $11  50 

Now  what  is  the  product? 
Nine  bbls.  of  corn,  at  $4,  $45  00 

Twelve  bushs.  wheat  (deducting  seed) 

at  $1  50  16  50 


Deduct  expense  of  cultivation 


61  50 
11  50 


Clear  profit  on  the  acre  in  three  years,  $50  00 
Now  what  sum,  at  simple  interest,  will  yield  $50 
in  three  years  7  Answer,  a  sum  exceeding  $270. 
Here  then,  according  to  the  supposition,  is  a  per- 
manent capital,  yielding  a  certain  annual  increase 
of  more  than  6  per  cent,  on  $200.  Is  the  acre  of 
land  then  not  as  well  worth  $200,  as  a  share  of 
bank  stock  yielding  six  dollars  per  annum  is  worth 
$100?  1  have  said  nothing  about  the  value  of 
the  clover,  hay,  pasturage,  &c.,  these,  together 
with  the  interest  in  the  $70,  over  and  above  the 
9200,  may  go  to  pay  the  cost  of  superintendence, 
and  to  compensate  for  errors,  if  any,  in  the  es- 
timates. 

Pursuing  the  same  course  of  reasoning,  what  is 
the  value  of  an  acre  of  land,  that  will  yield  in  a 
rotation  of  three  years,  two  barrels  of  corn,  seven 
and  a  half  bushels  of  oats,  and  no  wheat  or  clover? 
And  of  this  qualit^r  is  more  than  half  the  land  in 
eastern  Virginia,  in  its  present  exhausted  and 
unimproved  condition. 
Expense  of  cultivation,  -  -  $11  50 
Product  2  bis.  com  $8, 7^  bush,  oats,  $3,  11  00 

Loes  in  cultivating  the  acre  ...  50 
Value  of  the  land  less  than  nothing,  it  being  a 
tax  on  the  proprietor  to  cultivate  it.  I  am  aware 
ffaat  these  estimates  may  not  be  entirely  accurate ; 


but  they  approximate  to  the  truth,  sufficiently  to  i!- 
lustrate  the  great  principle  that  I  wish  to  enforce  ; 
viz. :  that  poverty  and  min  are  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  continuing  to  cultivate  exhausted 
fields,  while  independence  and  wealth,  as  cer- 
tainly result  from  a  liberal  expenditure  of  labor 
and  capital  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  The  best 
mode  of  applying;  the  aea-weed  and  creek-grass,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Rice  in  his  letter,  is  to  spread  it 
in  the  water-furrow,  when  first  hauled  out ;  and 
leave  it  uncovered  until  the  usual  time  of  plough- 
ing corn  land.  My  practice  has  been  to  leave  it 
in  loads  as  carted  out,  until  the  winter  and  springs 
when  it  is  spread  in  the  furrows  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible before  the  plough.  This  plan  has  answered 
remarkably  well ;  and  when  the  quantity  carried 
out  is  very  great,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pursue 
any  other  course.  Mr.  Rice  had  entertained  the 
opmion  that  a  great  portion  of  the  strength  of  the 
manure  was  lost,  by  leaving  it  in  loads  so  long; 
and  last  year  scattered  a  considerable  quantity  in 
the  summer  and  fall,  and  listed  upon  it  immediate- 
ly. His  crop  was  very  much  improved  by  it ;  but 
this  year  he  has  tried  a  fair  experiment,  which  has 
convinced  him  against  his  own  opinion,  that  it  is 
better  to  leave  it  uncovered,  or  even  in  loads  as  I 
do,  than  to  list  upon  it  so  early.  He  lefl  six  rows 
in  his  field,  manured  in  all  respects  like  the  rest  of 
the  land,  except  that  the  manure  remained  upon 
the  surface  four  or  five  months  before  it  was 
ploughed  in.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  his  field 
with  him.  The  corn  on  all  the  manured  land  was 
very  fine ;  but,  to  my  astonishment,  after  a  careful 
examination,  we  found  the  corn  in  these  six  rows 
a  third  larger  than  the  rest,  and  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  it  would  yield  a  third  more  grain. 

This,  by  the  way,,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  tnat  of  late  has  gained  ground,  that  sur- 
face manuring  is  the  most  efficacious. 

The  first  application  of  the  creek-graaa  as  ma- 
nure in  this  neighborhood,  and  as  far  as  1  am  in- 
formed, elsewhere,  was  made  by  me  on  a  small 
scale,  four  or  five  years  ago.  The  effect  was  so 
striking,  that  I  was  induced  to  continue  its  use  ex- 
tensively. My  neighbors,  who  were  at  first  incre- 
dulous, have  since  been  convinced  of  its  extraor- 
dinary virtues,  and  commenced  the  use  of  it  them- 
selves, and  now  estimate  their  lands  that  are  so 
situated  as  to  command  it  conveniently,  at  double 
their  former  value.  One  of  them,  a  plain,  practi- 
cal man,  in  very  limited  circumstances,  and  whose 
land  is  distant  two  miles  from  the  water,  has  used 
it  for  two  years,  and  so  profitable  has  he  found  it, 
that  last  year,  after  getting  the  grass  from  the 
creek  himself,  he  paid  two  shillings  (83}  cents)  a 
cart-load  for  haulinij  it  to  his  fields,  with  the  per- 
fect assurance  that  he  should  make  money  by  the 
operation. 

So  highly  do  1  esteem  it,  that  I  am  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied that  the  poorest  land  on  our  creeks,  which  in 
its  natural  state  will  not  defray  the  expense  of  cul- 
tivation, (and  the  selling  price  of  which  is  very  in- 
considerable) might  be  purchased  even  as  high 
as  $30  an  acre,  and  by  a  judicious  application  of 
this  manure  be  made  to  return,  in  a  very  short 
time,  a  handsome  profit  on  the  investment.  I 
cannot  doubt,  that  it  is  destined  to  renovate,  at  no 
distant  day,  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  exhausted  land 
of  eastern  Virginia. 

To  get  the  grass  from  the  creeks,  I  use  a  com- 
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mon  scow,  built  for  the  purpose.  It  is  rather 
smaller  than  wood  scows;  and  cost  about  $25. 
The  grass  ripens  about  the  first  of  August,  and 
becomes  loose  from  the  bottom,  and  is  easily 
•drawn  up  with  rakes,  i  continue  to  get  it  through 
the  fall,  and  in  mild  weather  in  winter.  Two  hands 
will  get  about  twenty  cart-loads  a  day. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  it,  all  of  which  I 
have  used  extensively,  and  with  equal  benefit. 
Bui  there  is  one  species  more  succulent  than  the 
re«t,  which  is  rapidly  decomposed,  when  suffered 
to  remain  in  loads.  This  kind  should  always  be 
scattered  as  soon  as  carried  out  The  effect  of 
this  manure  is  striking  on  all  crops;  but  it  is  more 
conveniently  and  profitably  applied  to  corn.  Like 
the  aea-weedy  it  is  much  more  beneficial  on  light, 
than  on  stifi'  land. 

I  have  now,  my  dear  sir,  answered  in  substance, 
all  your  interrogatories;  and  I  need  hardly  assure 
vou,  that  it  will  afford  me  peculiar  satisfaction,  to 
learn  tjhat,  by  the  information  imparted,  I  have, 
in  the  least  degree,  benefited  either  you  or  the 
public.  But  my  pleasure  would  be  unbounded,  if 
at  a  future  day,  1  should  learn,  as  I  confidently 
trust  I  shall,  that,  by  the  use  of  the  means,  to 
which  I  have  called  your  attention,  and  others 
equally  within  our  reach,  extensive  tracts  of  land 
now  waste  and  unproductive,  have  been  restored 
to  fertility;  the  tide  of  emigration  checked,  a  rest- 
less and  dissatisfied  population  rendered  content- 
ed and  happy;  and  prosperity,  abundance,  and 
wealth  extensively  dimisea  over  our  beautiful,  but 
4)itherto  neglected  country. 

Wbilst  freffret  to  learn  that  you  are  prevented 
l)y  age  and  infirmity  from  the  active  superintend- 
•ence  of  your  farm,  permit  mo  to  congratulate  ^ou 
<hat  your  zeal  in  so  noble  a  cause  is  not  extinguish- 
•ed;  and  to  remind  you  that  'Hhere  are  pleasures 
in  rural  affairs,  (for  which  we  have  the  high  au- 
thority of  Tully,)  perfectly  consistent  with  every 
degree  of  advanced  years,  as  they  approach  the 
nearest  of  all  others  to  the  purely  philosophical 
kind.  They  are  derived  from  observing  th3  na- 
ture and  properties  of  this,  our  earth,  which  yields 
a  ready  obedience  to  the  cultivator's  industry,  and 
returns  with  interest,  whatever  he  deposited  in 
her  charge;  if  not  always  indeed  with  equal  in- 
crease, yet,  always  with  some."  Nor  can  i  re- 
frain from  ezpressmg  my  satisfaction  that  you  are 
instructing  your  son,  for  whose  benefit  the  fore- 
going information  has  been  sought,  in  the  art  and 
science  of  husbandry.  Such  examples  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  happiest  effects.  Virginia 
•can  never  be  what  she  ought  to  be  until  the  minds 
of  our  educated  young  men  take  a  proper  direc- 
tion. The  rage  for  speculation,  politics,  and  the 
miscalled  liberal  professions  must  abate,  and  ag- 
riculture assume  the  position  to  which  it  is  entitl^ 
among  the  noblest  pursuits  of  educated  and  enlight- 
ened men,  before  the  physical  resources  of  our  state 
can  be  properly  developed,  or  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  our  people,  cultivated  to  their 
full  extent  In  ancient  Rome,  there  were  many  sig- 
nal examples  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  ag- 
riculture was  held  by  the  most  illustrious  charac- 
ters. Curius  Dentatus,  afler  having  conquered 
^e  Samnites,  the  Sabines,  and  even  Pyrrhus 
himself,  pawed  the  honorable  remainder  of  his  de- 
clining years  in  cultivating  his  farm.  Cincinnatus 
was  following  his  plough,  when  notice  was  brought 
to  him  that  he  was  appoioted  dictator.    And  all 


the  venerable  senators  of  that  age,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Cicero,  constantly  resided  at  their  vil- 
las, and  were  employed  in  rural  affairs.  The  writ- 
ings of  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil,  Pliny,  Columella, 
and  others,  may  satisfy  us,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  and  of  elegant  letters,  were  in  ancient 
times  deemed  by  no  means  incompatible.  And 
the  noble  example  of  our  illustrious  Washington, 
who  amidst  the  cares  of  state  and  the  ceremo- 
nies of  ofiice,  retained  in  an  eminent  degree  his 
taste  for  rural  pleasures,  and  his  desire  to  benefit 
his  countrymen,  by  the  dissemination  of  useful 
knowlege  on  every  branch  of  agriculture,  incul- 
cates the  useful  lesson  that  the  practice  of  hus- 
bandry, whilst  it  calls  into  exercise  the  finest 
feelings  and  faculties  of  our  nature,  is  not  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  most  exalted  in  station,  or  gift- 
ed in  intellect.  Agriculture  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  mere  mechanical  employment.  The 
physical  sciences,  the  wonderful  creations  of  mo- 
dern times,  are  so  intimately  connected  with  it,  that 
it  cannot  be  pursued  with  pleasure  or  its  great- 
est profit,  without  some  knowledge  of  their  prin- 
ciples, derived  either  f i-om  the  study  of  books,  or 
from  the  practice  of  others.  It  is,  now,  therefore, 
peculiarly  proper,  that  the  rising  generation  should 
be  educated  with  the  view  to  the  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture as  a  profession.  And  if  the  happy  period 
shall  ever  arrive,  when  a  class  of  well  instructed 
farmers  shall  supply  the  places  of  the  speculators, 
demagogues,  quacks,  and  pettifoggers  that  now 
swarm  over  the  land,  we  may  expect  to  see  the 
natural  resources  of  our  beautiful  state  fully  de- 
veloped, and  her  moral,  political  and  intellectual 
character  elevated  to  the  highest  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, that  has  ever  been  attained  by  the  most 
distinguished  nations  of  ancient  or  moaem  times. 
But  I  have  wandered  from  my  subject,  and  shall 
weary  yoij  with  these  speculations.  Permit  me 
in  conclusion,  to  express  the  hope  that  amidst  the 
peaceful  scenes  by  which  you  are  surrounded,  you 
may  enjoy  long  life,  and  a  useful  and  happy  old 
age,  and  to  subscribe  myself,  with  sentiments  of 
sincere  respect  and  esteem,  yours, 

W^lLLOUGHBY  NkWTON. 


To  WiUoughby  NewtoUy  esq,  7 
Westmoreland  Co,  Fa.      ^ 

Laurel  Spring,  June  20, 1838. 

Dear  Sir — According  to  your  request,  I  furnish 
you  with  what  I  believe  to  be  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  cost  per  9cre  to  manure  my  land  with  creek- 
grass.  On  land  convenient  to  the  creek,  with  five 
men  and  a  cart,  I  got  up,  hauled,  and  scattered 
fifteen  large  cart-loads  per  day ;  which  manured  a 
half  acre.  The  cost  of  the  laborers,  including  food, 
clothing,  &c.  at  the  average  price  of  farm  labor, 
was  about  as  follows : 
Five  hands  at  32  cents  per  day,  -  $  1  60 
One  cart  and  two  yoke  oxen,  40 

200 

Which  is  per  acre,  $4  00 

This  may,  at  the  first  view,  appear  to  be  a  costly 
way  of  manuring,  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
poor  land,  but  if  we  consider  the  great  increase  in 
product,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  most  profitable 
way  that  the  labor  can  be  applied  a)  that  season  of 
the  year,  (from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  last  of 
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September.)  I  am  confident,  from  the  result  oi 
an  experiment  that  I  made  last  year,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  present  crop,  that  a  manuring 
with  the  creek -grass  will  double  the  crop  of  corn 
the  first  year. 

From  experiments  that  1  have  made,  1  find  that 
the  best  way  to  apply  the  creek- grass  is  to  scatter 
it  in  the  furrow  between  the  old  corn-beds,  without 
ploughing  it  in  until  the  following  spring,  at  the 
usual  time  of  listing  for  corn. 

The  scow  that  1  make  use  of  to  get  the  grass 
out  of  the  creek,  is^  twenty-five  feet  long,  from 
eight  to  nine  feet  wide,  and  fourteen  inches  deep, 
with  a  deck.  The  scow  cost,  including  every 
thing  about  thirty  dollars.  I  make  use  of  rakes 
and  pitch-forks  to  get  up  and  handle  the  crass  with. 
I  remain  yours,  respectfully, 

John  T.  Rice. 


For  the  Fannen'  Begister. 

COVERING  COTTON  BKED  WITH  THE  COUL- 
TER. BENEFIT  OF  PLOUGHING  CLAY-SOILS 
AFTER   RAIN. 

kockbridgBy  Va,  June  23, 1838. 

About  the  20th  of  last  month,  TMay,)  I  planted 
our  cotton  patch,  A  part  of  tne  seed,  (all  of 
which  had  been  soaked  in  warm  water  ^r  a  few 
hours,  and  then  rolled  in  plaster,^  was  covered 
with  a  hoe,  say  two  or  three  inches  deep ;  the 
other  and  larger  part,  by  running  a  coulter  a  single 
time  along  the  drill  and  through  the  seed,  plenti- 
fully scattered  in  the  row.  This  operation  covered 
most  of  the  seed,  and  probably  at  various  depths, 
from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  three  or  four  inches. 
In  a  few  warm  days,  the  cotton  coultered  in  was 
regulariy  and  beautifully  up ;  but  not  a  grain  of 
that  covered  with  the  hoe ;  nor  did  the  latter  come 
op  for  a  week  after,  nor  until  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  in  the  mean  time  had  become  co- 
hesive from  a  heavy  rain,  was  broken  with  a  rake. 
It  then  began  to  come  up  very  leisurely,  and  as 
yellow  as  safiron ;  and  is  now  at  least  ten  days  in 
growth  behind  that  covered  with  the  coulter. 

Again,  having  ploughed  over  a  field  of  com, 
from  the  1st  to  the  10th  instant,  I  began,  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  to  reverse  that  operation,  by  run- 
ning a  two-horse  harrow  over  each  row  of  corn. 
This  was  continued  for  a  day.  We  then  had  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain,  which  stopped  the  harrow 
for  a  day  or  two,  when  it  was  again  started,  and 
the  field  finished.  I  had,  lately,  several  times 
heard  my  overseer  say  that  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  com  that  had  been  harrowed  before 
and  af\er  the  rain.  I  supposed  it  imaginary ;  but 
beinc  in  that  part  of  the  field  yesterday,  where  the 
hwoM  were  ploughing,  I  was  surprised  at  the  dif- 
ference in  the  com,  to  a  row.  That  which  had 
been  harrowed  before  the  heavy  rain  above-men- 
tioned, was  hardly  knee-high,  the  blades  generally 
yellow  and  somewhat  stti^d,  while  the  rows  ad- 
joining, and  throughout  that  part  of  the  field  har- 
rowed afler  the  rain,  on  land  of  the  same  quality 
as  that  harrowed  before  it,  was  waist-high,  and  of 
a  rich  creen  color.  Not  remembering  at  the  time 
what  the  overseer  had  said  about  the  difference  in 
the  com  harrowed  before  and  after  the  rain,  I  ac- 
cused him  of  negligence  in  the  application  of  plas- 
ter, when  planting  the  clorn.  He  aflirmed  and  in- 
slfted  that  ail  had  been  plastered  alike.    The  boy 


who  had  been  charged  with  dropping  plaster  on 
the  corn  just  before  it  was  coverea,  and  the  hand« 
that  covered  it,  all  supported  the  affirmation  of  the 
overseer.  Well,  then,  if  by  the  testimony  of 
two  or  three  witnesses,  every  word  is  established, 
there  is  a  benefit  in  working  our  clay-lands  afler 
heavy  rains,  of  which  I  had  oflen  heard,  and 
sometimes  seen  instances,  but  never  one  so  strik* 
ing  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned. 

R.  6rio»bt. 

[We  know  how  to  appreciate  the  good  effects  of  the 
mode  of  covering  cotton  seed  above  described,  by  the 
experience  of  five  years,  during  which  (much  to  the 
detriment  of  our  farming  and  farm-improvement)  we 
were  engaged  largely  in  cotton-cultuie.  The  plan  of 
covering  then  pursued,  though  in  principle  the  same 
with  Mr.  Grigsby's,  was  far  more  expeditious  and  eco- 
nomical. After  the  seed  (without  any  preparation  of 
wetting  or  otherwise)  had  been  strewed  along  the  shal- 
low furrows  made  to  receive  them,  large  two-horse 
harrows,  (or  drags,)  or  two  smaller  harrows  coupled 
together,  with  straight  and  pointed  teeth,  were  passed 
over  the  whole  surface,  just  as  if  to  cover  wheat.  The 
direction  of  the  course  was  generally  the  same  as  that 
of  the  cotton-rows ;  but  this  was  not  important,  as  in 
crossing,  at  the  ends  of  the  lands,  there  were  very  few 
seeds  drawn  out  of  the  rows.  The  seeds  were  well 
separated,  and  mixed  with  soil,  by  this  operation,  and 
placed  at  all  depths,  from  the  sur&ce  to  two  or  three 
inches  below.  The  coming  up  well  of  either  the  up- 
per or  lower  seeds  was  almost  certain.  Though  we 
have  abandoned  cotton-culture,  the  same  mode  of  co- 
vering seed  we  still  practise  on  all  old  corn-fand ;  and 
continue  to  approve  of  it  as  a  great  saving  of  labor,  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  helping  much  the  tilth  and  good 
condition  of  the  field,  by  the  thorough  and  deep  har- 
rowing.—£p.  Faa.  Rxg.] 


FroB  the  Geneaee  Fanner. 
AGRICULTURAL    CHARLATANISM. 

We  perceive  in  our  agricultural  papera  notices 
of  the  method  of  making  nranure  discovered  by 
M.  JaufTret,  and  some  of  our  contemporaries 
seem  to  consider  it  as  almost  miraculous.  We 
may  as  well  say  here,  as  we  think  we  have  not 
noticed  the  matter  before,  that  M.  Jaufiret  pro- 
fessed to  be  able  to  change  by  means  of^  a  Ue, 
used  by  sprinkling  straw,  leaves,  plants,  even 
woody  stalks  of  a  finger's  thickness  into  first  rate 
manure  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  The 
preparation  was  kept  a  secret,  and  the  announce- 
ment caused  a  great  sensation  in  France  an/d 
£ngland.  A  committee  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Agriculture  gave  their  testimony  in  its  fiivor, 
and  demands  for  the  right  of  using,  or  the  sale  of 
the  liquid,  flowed  in  upon  M.  JaufTret  from  all 
quartera,  while  the  cash  that  accompanied  the 
orders,  rapidly  accumulated  in  his  pockets.  A 
proposition  last  year  to  invite  M.  Jautfret  to  Eng- 
land, from  some  circumstance  failed;  but  some 
English  gentlemen  visited  Paris  at  the  expense, 
we  believe,  of  the  London  Farmer's  MagBizine, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  value  of  the 
invention.    Their  report  was  decidedly  adverse 
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to  the  process,  and  the  examiQation  showed  that 
the  greaiest  frauds  had  been  practised  on  the 
community.  M.  Jauffret  is  dead,  and  a  chemi- 
cal examination  proved  it  to  be  only  an  alkaline 
solution,  ftood  in  its  effects  on  the  soil,  of  course, 
but  utteny  incapable  of  performing  the  effects 
claimed  by  the  inventor.  There  is  no  magic,  we 
had  almost  said  no  mystery^  in  the  preparation  of 
manure.  It  is  the  result  of  animal  or  vegetable 
decomposition  ;  and  what  has  once  been  the  con- 
stituent part  of  plants,  is  more  readily  adapted  to 
their  use,  than  matter  which  was  never  under  the 
process  of  vegetable  or  animal  organization.  In 
the  application  oi'  science  to  agriculture  we  are 
entitled  to  expect  great  improvements,  but  not 
miracles,  and  any  process  that  claims  a  result  ap- 
proaching to  this  may  well  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  the  last  number  of 
the  London  Magazine  has  reached  us,  and  from 
it  we  make  the  following  extract. 

"l%e  Ntw  Mamtre  of  Jauffret — A  friend  of 
ours  has  obligingly  written  to  a  large  landed  pro- 

Krietor  in  France,  who  is  a  member  of  the  cham- 
er  of^  deputies',  making  inquiries  respecting  this 
man,  and  his  invahMe  manure,  when  it  turns 
out  that  he  is  one  of  that  class  of  charlatans,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  at  this  time  practising 
deception  on  the  agricultural  community.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  old  peasant  has  lived  in  clover  these 
fast  two  years,  and  duped  dozens  of  Mayors,  Pre- 
fects, and  other  functionaries,  and  taken  the  cash 
of  hundreds  of  subscribers.  "Our  friend's  infor- 
mant, who  was  himself  one  of  the  dupes,  states 
that  the  new  manure  costs  double  the  price  of  or- 
dinary manure.  The  author  of  this  valuable  dis- 
covery it  seems  is  dead.  Had  there  been  a  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Institution  in  existence  in  this 
country,  naving  individuals  connected  with  it  rea- 
dy and  competent  to  examine  into  such  pretended 
discoveries,  this  8toifuUer^8  tricks,  as  well  as  those 
of  manv  others,  would  long  since  have  been  ex- 
posed." 


For  the  Fanners'  Register. 
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A    TOUR    IN   THE 


Nelson  County,  Va.,  July  I2th,  1838. 

Dear  Sir — I  left  Baltimore,  on  the  31st  of 
March,  for  the  west,  by  the  railroad  to  Frederick- 
town  in  Maryland;  and  passing  over  a  poor 
stony  and  hilly  country  for  the  first  forty  miles, 
reached  that  place  a  little  af\er  noon.  The  coun- 
try, as  you  approach  Frederick,  opens  into  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  well  cultivated,  and  at  this  lime  pre- 
sented numerous  fields  of  wheat,  very  luxuriant 
in  appearance.  Contrasted  with  the  wretched  re- 
gion m  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore,  it  appears 
to  great  advantage.  Valley  succeeds  valley,  with 
little  difference,  apparently,  in  soil  or  culture,  until 
the  traveller  approaches  the  Alleghany  range  of 
mountains.  The  passa^  across  them,  however 
fertile  in  scenes  interestmg  to  the  "eye  of  taste," 
affords  little  to  engage  the  attention  of  an  agricul- 
turist, except  the  fine  national  road,  over  which 
the  eastern  and  western  commerce  and  travel  are 
here  conducted.  To  us  in  the  south,  who  have 
been  struggling  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 


country  with  the  worst  modes  of  conveyance  for 
our  agricultural  products,  it  is  edifying  to  see  what 
an  immense  amount  of  labor  may  be  saved  in  the 
transportation  of  crops  to  market  by  the  construc- 
tion of  good  routes ;  and,  consequently,  that  a 
great  enhancement  in  their  value,  results  from  the 
diminution  in  the  charge  of  transportation. 

Fifty-six  hours  of  constant  travelling  carried  us 
from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling;  yet,  so  good  was 
the  road,  although  across  lofly  mountains,  and  so 
easy  to  sleep  in  the  coach,  that  the  journey  was 
attended  with  very  little  fatigue. 

The  vegetation  on  the  Ohio  seemed  at  the  first 
glance  to  be  of  a  much  richer  and  deeper  green, 
than  any  in  the  east,  although  the  uncommon 
coldness  of  the  spring  had  retarded  both  so  much 
that  very  little  more  than  the  first  traces  were  visi- 
ble on  either  side  of  the  mountains.  A  steam- 
boat ready  to  depart,  afforded  an  immediate  op- 
portunity of  descending  the  Ohio,  and,  in  about 
thirty-six  hours  after  leaving  Wheeling,  I  was 
landed  at  Portsmouth,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Ohio  and  Erie  Canal.  The  navigation  of  the  ca- 
nal was  iust  resumed,  after  the  winter^s  suspen- 
sion, ana  taking  a  passage  in  an  excessively 
crowded  canal  boat,  I  arrived  at  Chilicothe  on  the 
following  day.  During  this  rapid  journey,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  wheat-crop  was  ex- 
ceedingly promising  every  where,  but  more  par- 
ticularly so  along  the  course  of  the  Ohio  and  up 
the  Scioto.  Reposing  here  some  time,  I  received 
information,  in  several  respects,  of  the  trade  and 
agricultural  productions  of  this  very  rich  valley, 
which  may  possibly  not  be  uninteresting  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  your  useful  journal,  although  it 
is  far  less  extensive  than  I  wished. 

The  Scioto  river  is  bounded  by  exceedingly  rich 
and  extensive  fiats,  the  dark  alluvial  soil  of  which 
varies  firom  one  to  eighteen  feet  in  depth,  and  pos- 
sesses a  proportionate  fertility.    From  sixty  to 
eighty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  are  produced 
from  lands  long  and  successively  cultivated  in  that 
crop;  and  there   are   well   authenticated  case» 
of  from   120  to  160  being  obtained  fi-om  fresh 
lands,  by  good  and  careful  culture.    There  are 
instances  where  the  same  field  has  been  cultivat- 
ed for  forty  years  in  succession  in  corn,  with  very 
little  diminution,  to  the  eye,  in  its  product,  at  least 
for  the  last  thirty  years.    These  grounds  yielding 
so  abundantly  in  corn,  are  too  rich  to  be  safe  for 
wheat,  although  good  crops  are  sometimes  ob- 
tained.   But  the  neighboring  highlands  produce 
small  grain  of  all  kinds  most  bountifully,  and  all 
the  most  valuable  grasses  in  great  abundance. 
It  may  be  imagined  that  a  country  endowed  with 
such  capacities  for  rearing  live  slock  would  have 
a  portion,  at  least,  of  its  capital  applied  in  that 
manner.    And  that  was  the  case  to  a  great  ex- 
tent before  the  construction  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
Canal  opened  the  markets  of  New  York  and 
New   Orleans    to  the  productions  of  the   soil. 
Even  now  that  trade  affords  employment  to  the 
resources  of  many  of  the  most  wealthy  landhold- 
ers.   Large  numbers  of  cattle  purchased  west- 
ward of  the  Scioto   valley,  in  addition  to  those 
bred  in  it  are  either  fattened  there  for  market,  or 
being  kept  for  some  time,  are  sold  to  persons  liv- 
ing in  the  eastern  states,  to  be  by  them  prepared 
for  the  consumption  of  eastern  purchasers.    Hogs 
too,  to  a  very  large  amount,  are  fattened,  and  ei- 
ther driven  eastward,  or  are  slaughtered  and  salt- 
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cd  for  exportation.  Mr.  George  Renick,  who  re- 
sides near  Chilicothe,  is  a  large  landholder^  and 
has  long  been  an  extensive  and  successful  deal- 
er in  cattle,  did  me  the  favor  to  answer  some 
queries  in  relation  to  the  cattle  trade,  which  I  will 
subjoin  in  the  language  in  which  they  were  pro- 
pounded and  answered,  thinking  it  better  to  give 
his  own  words,  than  any  version  of  mine.  My 
questions  were  the  following : 

1.  What  is  the  probable  number  of  cattle  annu- 
ally sold  from  the  Scioto  valley  ? 

2.  What  proportion  are  bred  in  it,  and  how 
many  purchased  elsewhere? 

3.  In  what  parts  of  the  country  are  those  pro- 
cured that  are  purchased,  and  how  far  from  the 
Scioto  are  the  remotest  points? 

4tb.  How  long  are  they  kept  afler  purchase, 
how  treated  when  sold,  and  at  what  advance  up- 
on the  purchase  money? 

5ih.  Are  they  driven  directly  from  the  Scioto 
valley  to  the  places  of  consumption,  or  do  they 
stop  for  any  length  of  time  at  intermediate  points, 
for  further  preparation  for  market? 

6th.  What  are  the  chief  markets  for  the  cattle 
when  finally  disposed  of  ? 

7th.  What  will  be  the  probable  advantages  of 
the  introduction  of  the  English  cattle  into  this  re- 
gion, and  which  of  the  English  breeds  are  most  es- 
teemed? 

Any  information  deemed  pertinent,  and  not 
comprised  within  the  scope  of  the  foregoing  que- 
ries, will  be  thankfully  received  in  addition  to 
their  answers. 

The  following  answers  were  given : 

To  question  1st.    About  thirty-five  thousand 
head,  one-third  of  which  are  corn-fed. 
^  2d.  One-third  bred  in  the  valley. 

3d.  They  are  procured  from  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, Indiana,  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  The  most 
distant  point,  one  thousand  miles. 

4th.  They  are  kept  from  six  to  eighteen  months, 
some  fattened  and  wintered,  others  corn-led,  then 
an  allowance  of  half  a  bushel  of  corn  per  day,  for 
Ave  months.  The  fat  cattle  are  sold  in  the  spring, 
and  the  stock  cattle  in  the  fall.  The  advance  on 
the  purchase-money,  say  five  dollars  per  head,  for 
stock,  and  fifteen  for  fat  cattle. 

6th.  The  stock  cattle  are  driven  east  of  the 
mountains,  and  are  kepi  one  season.  The  iat 
cattle  are  driven  immediately  to  the  place  of  con- 
sumption. 

6th.  The  markets  are  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Bahiroore,  and  Boston.  Some  are  sold  at  Pitts- 
burg and  Detroit. 

7th.  The  advantages  of  the  English  breeds 
are,  being  easier  kept,  of  larger  size,  fattening  ai 
an  earlier  af^e,  their  beef  being  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity, and  being  better  milkers.  The  Devonshire 
•hort-homs,  or  Durham,  are  supposed  the  best 
breeds. 

The  quantity  of  hogs  supplied  by  the  Scloio 
valley  annually  for  distant  markets  is  also  very 
considerable.  Messrs.  John  and  G.  Wood,  large 
and  successful  dealers  in  pork  at  Chilicothe,  were 
good  enough  to  furnish  me  with  a  statement  of 
the  quantity  supplied  by  the  valley,  and  country 
contij^ous  to  it,  as  will  appear  from  their  estimate 
sabiomcd. 
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3,000  barrels  of  pork. 
16,000     "  " 

10,000     "  « 

12,000     «  *' 

15,000     "  " 


Pike  County, 

Ross 

Pickaway, 

Franklin, 

Fairfield  and  Licking, 

Total,  56,000  bbls.  of  pork  at  81^  =  $840,000 
fiacon  and  lard  equal  in  value  to  the 

above,  840,000 

40,000  hogs  are  driven  to  the  eastern  and 

w^tern  markeis  at  $5  per  head,  200,000 


About  100,000  barrels  of  flour  are  an- 
nually lumished  by  these  counties, 
which,  averaged  at  @5  per  barrel,  is, 

Add  8700,000  for  the  returns  from  the 
cattle  trade  which  I  have  computed 
to  be  the  probable  amount  from  Mr. 
Renick's  statement. 


81,880,000 


500,000 


700,000 


83,060,000 


It  will  appear  that  the  income  of  six  counties 
contiguous  to  the  Scioto,  from  three  articles,  cat- 
tle, pork,  and  flour,  is  three  millions  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars  annually. 

The  commerce  of  the  country,  however,  in- 
cludes many  other  things,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  subjoined  table  of  articles  cleared  at  the  Col- 
lector's Office  at  Chilicothe,  from  December  1st, 
1835,  to  December  Ist,  1836. 


1,219,711  lbs. 
739,141 
77.780 
205,592 
154,840 
70,947 
.37,d46 
21,664 
14.063 
8;754 
6,164 
2,277 
373,369  feet 
121,385  bsh. 
26,898    " 
10,235    « 
4,053    « 
110    " 
25,221  bbls. 
15,945     " 
58,000 
1,675 
240 
178 
43 
31,000 


tt 
tt 
it 
a 

u 


Bacon, 

Lard, 

Coarse  grease. 

Iron, 

Merchandise, 

Leather, 

Butter, 

Castings, 

Wool, 

Broom-corn, 

Feathers, 

Candles, 

Lumber, 

Corn, 

Wheat, 

Oats, 

Flax  seed, 

Potatoes, 

Flour, 

Pork, 

Pork  in  bulk, 

Barrels  Whiskey, 

Bbls.  and  600  bushels  apples, 

Barrels  of  beans. 

Pair  Racoon  buhr  millstones. 

Bricks, 


The  Messrs.  Woods  state  they  think  one  half 
of  I  he  pork  trade  goes  to  the  northern,  the  other 
half  to  the  southern  markets. 


Amount  of  tolls  received  at  this  office 
from  December  Ist,  1835,  to  Decem- 
ber let,  1836, 

Tolls  received  from  December  1st, 
1834,  to  December  Ist,  1835, 

Increase 


Dolh,  Qs. 


19,027    31 

11,857    98 

7,169    38 
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Amount  of  tolls  received  from  Decem- 
ber let,  1836,  to  December  1st, 
1837, 


31,126    00 


Increase  over  1836,  12,097    69 

Wm.  H.  Skerrett,  Collector. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  statement  from 
the  collector's  office,  that  the  toils  received  should 
have  undergone  an  annual  increase,  and  that 
during  the  year  1837,  notwithstanding  the  mani- 
fold inconveniences  sustained  from  the  disorder 
of  the  currency,  and  consequent  embarrassments 
of  the  commerce,  the  increase  over  the  preced- 
ing year  should  have  been  at  that  place  alone 
812,097  69. 

In  fact  roads  and  canals,  like  just  and  equitable 
government,  produce  in  their  operation  so  many 
unforeseen  advantages,  it  is  impossible  properly 
to  appreciate  them,  until  their  benefits  are  expe- 
rienced. And  there  is  scarcely  any  country, 
where  persons  and  property  enjoy  tolerable  secu- 
rity, in  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  construct 
them  at  any  expense  within  the  power  of  the  in- 
habitants or  government  to  pay.  The  Ohio  and 
Erie  Canal,  which  passes  through  the  valley  of 
the  Scioto,  has  more  than  doubled  the  value  of  all 
the  arable  lands  within  ten  miles  of  it  throughout 
its  whole  route,  and  its  beneficial  influence  is  felt 
over  a  much  wider  surface.  The  income  derived 
from  land  in  many  instances  has  been  increased 
from  four  to  five  hundred  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  a  highly  fertile  soil  and  salubrious 
climate,  recent  geological  discoveries  have  shown 
that  Ohio  possesses  mineral  treasures  to  an  incal- 
culable amount,  and  chiefly  in  that  part  of  her 
territory,  that  seemed  least  gifled  with  the  means 
of  yielding  other  productions.  Professor  W.  W. 
Mather,  (principal  geologist,)  in  his  report  to 
Joseph  Vance,  esq.  governor  of  Ohio,  says — 
<<From  the  reconnoissance  of  the  past  season,  it 
is  estimated  that  about  twelve  thousand  square 
miles  of  the  state  are  undoubtedly  underlain  by 
coal,  and  five  thousand  by  workable  beds  of  this 
valuable  mineral.  In  many  places  several  succes- 
sive beds  of  the  coal  are  superposed  one  over  the 
other,  with  sand-stone,  iron-ore,  shale,  or  lime- 
stone intervening.  The  coal-beds  are  favorably  si- 
tuated for  working,  as  they  are  found  in  the  hills 
and  ravines,  where  they  can  be  drained  with  little 
expense,  and  without  deep  shafts  and  expensive 
machinery,  like  those  of  Europe,  or  some  parts 
o(  our  own  country.  Probably  a  mean  thickness  of 
six  feet  of  coal,  capable  of  exploration,  over  five 
thousand  square  miles,  is  a  moderate  estimate  of 
our  resources  in  this  combustible."  (p.  1.) 

Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  in  his  report  to  Professor 
Mather,  (p.  2,)  says:  **T^at  portion  of  the  coal 
measures  of  the  valley  which  lies  within  this 
state,  occupies  a  «pace  of  about  180  miles  in 
length,  by  80  in  breadth,  extending  in  a  south- 
westerly and  north-westerly  direction  along  the 
borders  of  the  Ohio,  from  Trumbull  county  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto.  These  immense  fields  will 
furnish  fuel  for  a  larger  population  than  the  soil  of 
Ohio  can  support  for  ages ;  and  when  the  surface 
beds  are  exhausted  much  thicker  ones  will  be 
found,  by  sinking  shafis  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
hundred  feet,  as  all  coal-beds  are  thinner  in  their 
out-crop,  or  near  their  margins,  than  in  the  centre 
of  the  basin.    Of  this  fact  we  have  proof,  not 


only  from  foreign  fields,  but  from  the  disclosupev 
made  in  boring  salt-wells  in  our  own  state.'* 

"At  a  very  low  calculation  (says  another  mem- 
ber of  the  geological  corps,  C.  Briggs,  jr.)  of  the 
amount  of  good  iron-ore,  in  the  region  which  has 
this  season  been  explored,  it  is  equal  to  a  solid  un- 
broken stratum,  sixty  miles  in  length,  six  miles 
in  width,  and  three  feet  in  thickness.  A  square 
milepf  this  layer  being  equivalent  in  round  num- 
bers to  3,000,000  cubic  yards — when  smelted  will 
yield  as  many  tons  of  pig  iron.  This  number 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  square  utiles  con- 
tained in  the  stratum,  will  give  1,080,000,000  tons, 
which  from  these  counties  alone,  (Lawrence  and 
Scioto)  will  yield  annually  for  2,700  years,  400,000 
tons  of  iron;  more  than  equal  to  the  greatest 
amount  made  in  England,  previous  to  the  year 
1829."» 

"  In  reflecting  upon  the  prospective  importance 
of  the  iron  business  to  Ohio,  a  question  naturally 
suggests  itself,  as  to  the  necessary  supply  of  fuel. 
Perhaps  no  fears  need  be  entertained  on  this 
head,  as  the  introduction  of  the  hot  blast,  and  the 
probability  that  some  beds  of  bituminous  coal  will 
be  soon  brought  into  use  for  the  smelting:  of  iron- 
ores,  render  it  nearly  certain,  that  this  oranch  of 
industry  will  never  receive  a  check  from  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  fuef."t 

Another  valuable  mineral  (the  buhr  stone)  is 
most  abundant  in  the  same  region.  It  came  into 
use  for  millstones  about  the  year  1807.  *n^he 
early  manufactured  millstones  were  made'of  a 
single  piece,  but  these  often  proving  to  be  of  une^ 
qual  density,  and  not  making  good  flour,  were 
abandoned,  and  stones  constructed  of  separate 
blocks,  cemented  with  plaster,  and  coupled  to- 
gether with  iron  bands.  Where  these  blocks  are 
selected  with  care  by  an  experienced  workman, 
the  flour  is  said  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  that  made 
by  the  French  stones.  From  the  year  1814  to 
1820,  the  price  of  a  pair  of  4A  feet  stones  was 
$350,  and  a  pair  of  7  feet  sofd  for  $500,  while 
the  foreign  article  sold  for  a  still  higher  sum.  The 
4  feet  stones  now  sell  for  $150.  The  manufac- 
ture of  mill  stones  is  not  confined  to  the  waters  of 
Racoon  ;  but  is  also  carried  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  Hopewell  township,  Muskingum  county. 
The  quantity  is  apparently  inexhaustible. — (Geo- 
logical  Survey  f  p.  33.^ 

Limestone  exists  in  great  abundance,  of  various 
qualities.  '*  The  limestones  of  this  series  are  in- 
teresting, (says  Mr.  Brings,)  not  only  as  affording^ 
a  flux  for  the  iron-ores  of  this  region,  and  lime  for 
the  various  uses  to  which  it  is  usually  applied,  but 
are  also  of  great  value  for  agricultural  purposes. 
•  •  •  Three  layers  of  limestone  have  been  ob- 
served. The  second  stratum  of  limestone  is  from 
18  inches  to  8  feet  thick  where  it  has  been  ob- 
served. It  is  uniformly  of  a  dark  color,  nearly 
black,  and  contains  the  remains  of  radiated  and 
molluscous  animals  of  marine  origin.  This  lime- 
stone breaks  out  into  oblonn:  blocks,  of  suitable 
size  for  building  purposes.  The  organic  remains 
will  add  ^reaUy  to  its  beauty  when  polished." 
"  Since  wnting  the  above,"  TMr.  Briggs  adds  in  a 
note,)  "a  piece  of  this  dark  fbssiliferous  limestone 
has  been  polished.  It  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  in 
beauty  to  the  best  Egyptian  marble.    If  it  caa 

•  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  p.  93-6. 
t  Do.  pp.  93  and  94. 
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*  Le  fleave  qae  lea  Indiens  avaient  nomm^  par  ex- 
ceOence  l*Ohio,  ou  la  Belle  Riviere,  arrose  de  ses  eaux 
Fane  des  plus  ma^ifiques  valines  dont  rtiomme  ait 
wnais  fait  son  s^our."  Democratie  en  Am^rique. 
Tome  Sme  p.  178. 

t  See  bis  letter  at  Pittsburg  Nov.  24tb,  1834.--Id- 
tm  tur  VAmhi^  du  Nerd. 


be  obtained  in  sufficient  qaantities,  and  in  blocks 
sufficiently  large,  as  I  think  it  may,  it  will  be  of 
iraraense  value  for  ornamental  architecture." — 
(Geological  8urvey,  p.  82. J 

1^'hen  we  take  into  consideration  the  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  the  soil  of  Ohio,  its  vast  and  various 
mineral  wealth,  its  central  position  in  regard  to 
the  Union,  its  easy  communication  with  the  great 
mercantile  cities,  by  prompt  and  easy  steamboat 
navigation,  or  bv  canal  and  railroad  carnage,  as 
>New  York,  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans — that 
the  routes  of  the  most  important  character,  vet  in 
contemplation,  as  those  of  Vir^nnia,  and  ^uth 
'Carolina,  w((h  her  associates,  will,  yi/hen  finished, 
terminate  there — it  seems  an  obvious  conclusion, 
more  partidilarly  when  the  sagaciods,  enterprising 
and  persevering  character  ot  the  people  of  Ohio 
is  considered,  that  that  country  is  destined  speedi- 
ly to  att^iii  the  condition  of  one  of  the  most  adorn- 
ed of  the  United  States. 

Leaving  Chilicothe  about  the  25th  of  April,  I 
returned  by  the  canal  to  Portsmouth,  and  took  a 
steamboat  there  for  Cincinnati.  Although  long 
familiar  with  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  1  was  never 
so  forcibly  impressed  with  its  beauty  before.  The 
majesty  of  the  river,  the  fertility  of  the  lands  that 
bind  it,  the  rich  verdure  of  the  forest  just  expand- 
ing into  leaf,  and  crowning  the  gently  sloping 
highlands,  that  in  some  cases  come  near  the  wa- 
ters edge,  and  afford  the  most  beautiful  situations 
for  dwellings  on  their  summits.  The  neat  farms, 
and  country  houses,  and  thriving  villages,  pre- 
sented an  assemblage  I  have  never  seen  surpass- 
ed, perhaps  not  equalled.  This  scene  seems  to 
have  warmed  the  imagination  of  the  coolest  and 
most  judicious  of  those  foreigners  who  have  re- 
cently visited  our  country.  "The  river  (says  M. 
de  Tocqueville)  which  the  Indians  named  by  way 
of  distinction  the  Ohio,  or  the  'Fair  River,'  bathes 
with  its  waters  one  of  the  most  magnificent  valleys, 
that  man  has  ever  made  his  residence."*  The 
regrets  of  that  gentleman  for  the  loss  of  this  fine 
country  to  France  are  feelingly  expressed,  (p.  299,) 
as  are  those  of  another  lively  and  agreeable  tra- 
veller, M.  Michel  Chevalier,  who  has  been  recent- 
ly its  visitor.t 

The  abuse  of  English  travellers,  and  the  re- 
erets  of  the  French,  ooth  springing  from  sorrow 
felt  for  the  losses  sustained  by  their  respective  na- 
tions, of  territory  within  our  boundaries,  destined 
to  bcNCome  the  seat  of  a  mighty  empire,  however 
differently  expressed,  enable  an  American  to  calcu- 
late the  value  of  his  country  in  the  eyes  of  foreign- 
ers. Indeed,  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  British 
cling  to  a  little  slip  of  territory  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Maine,  to  which  they  have  no  man- 
ner of  right,  is  irrefregable  evidence  of  their  esti- 
mate of  American  soil.  Nothing  but  a  breach  of 
the  anion  can  prevent  our  attaining  a  power,  both 
by  land  and  sea,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
western  nations  of  Europe  must  appear  perfectly 
insignificant.  We  have  no  reason  now  to  fear 
or  envy  any  of  them,  and  as  their  intercourse 


with  us  is  reciprocally  beneficial,  I  hope  it  may 
continue  to  be  our  policy  to  cultivate  amicable  re- 
lations with  them. 

From  Cincinnati,  I  ascended  the  Ohio  to  Pitts- 
burg, and  was  exposed  as  far  as  Wheeling  to  the 
danger  of  bursting  boilers,  in  consequence  of  a 
race  between  the  boat  on  which  I  took  passage, 
and  one  which  left  Cincinnati  an  hour  or  two 
after  us.  Pittsburg,  with  its  dark  and  lurid  coal- 
smoke  atmosphere,  offers  little  to  check  a  travel- 
ler's impatience  to  continue  his  journey.  I  left  it 
the  evening  alter  my  arrival  in  a  packet  canal- 
boat  for  the  east.  The  boat  departed  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  and  I  was  consequently  deprived 
of  seeing  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
and  along  the  Alleghany  river. 

The  next  morning  found  us  near  the  junction 
of  the  Alleghany  with  the  Kiskeminetas,  and 
along  the  vaUey  of  the  latter  the  canal  passes  od 
the  route  to  Johnstown,  at  the  western  base  of 
the  Alleghany.  This  valley  is  generally  narrow 
and  rugged,  abounds  in  sandstone,  and  the  forest 
growth  is  chiefly  oak.  Vegetation  on  the  27th  of 
April  was  just  discernible  on  a  few  trees,  near  the 
margin  of  the  river.  A  few  patches  of  wheat 
looked  well,  but  the  whole  aspeiU  was  dreary  and 
barren,  contrasted  with  the  rich  verdure  of  the 
Ohio  valley.  We  arrived  at  Johnstown  in  the 
night  succeeding  that  we  lefl  Pittsburg — the  dis- 
tance about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles — 
and  the  next  morning  about  sunrise  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  railroad,  which  crosses  the  Allegha- 
ny mountains,  and  communicates  with  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  canal,  at  Hollidaysburg.  The 
distance  from  Johnstown  to  Hollidaysburg  is  be- 
tween forty-lwo  and  forty-three  miles,  and  there 
are  ten  inclined  planes,  five  for  the  ascent,  and 
five  tor  the  descent  of  the  mountain.  The  cars 
are  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  powerful 
rope  attached  to  them,  and  worked  by  a  stationa- 
ry engine  at  the  summit  of  the  plane.  The  pas- 
sengers' cars  are  detached  at  those  planes  from 
those  that  carry  produce,  and  are  raised  and  let 
down  first,  then  the  produce  cars  undergo  the 
same  process,  and  are  reunited,  at  the  foot,  or  sum- 
mit ot  the  plane.  This  I  understood  was  intend- 
ed to  secure  the  passengers  from  accidents  that 
might  arise  from  overstraining  the  rope.  And  it 
seemed  a  wise  precaution,  for,  with  all  their  care, 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  their  lives  depend  as 
much  on  the  strength  and  secure  fastening  of  the 
rope,  as  if  they  were  suspended  by  it  a  mile  in  the 
air.  Accidents  do  sometimes  happen,  with  every 
precaution,  an  instance  of  which  occurred  about 
a  fortnight  previous  to  the  time  I  was  there.  Two 
care,  loaded  with  flour,  became  detached  from  the 
train,  and  rushing  with  fearful  velocity  down  the 
plane,  were  crushed  to  atoms  with  their  loads. 
The  sense  of  insecurity,  fh)m  travelling  across 
this  mountain,  is  so  extensively  felt,  that  I  was , 
advised  by  several  friends  in  the  west  to  avoid 
this  route  on  that  account;  and  those  who  know 
the  western  people,  and  their  general  reckless  dis- 
regard of  danger,  know  that  their  cautions,  on 
such  subjects,  are  rarely  lightly  given.  But  my 
curiosity  overcame  my  prudence,  and  on  arriving 
at  Hollidaysburg,  about  two  o'clock,  I  felt  pleased 
that  I  had  paid  no  dearer  for  its  gratification. 
"  There  are  in  the  Alleghanies,  (says  the  plea- 
sant traveller  I  have  before  quoted,  M.  Chevalier, 
speaking  of  railroads,)  those  which  present  inclin> 
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ed  planes  with  frightfui  declivities;  these  were  only 
intended  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise; 
but  it  is  now  announced  that  travelling  coaches 
(des  diligences)  are  established,  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  the  necks  of  the  travellers."* 

Descending  the  valley  of  the  Juniata,  through 
the  counties  of  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Perry,  &c. 
to  the  junction  of  the  Juniata  with  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  following  the  course  of  the  latter  ri- 
ver, we  reached  Harrisburg,  the  seat  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania  government,  about  midnight,  and  in  about 
thirty-six  hours  after  leaving  HoUidaysburg.  The 
valley  of  the  Juniata  is  wider,  and  far  better  cul- 
tivated than  that  of  the  Kiskeminetas.  The 
houses  of  the  farmers  are  mostly  of  brick  or  stone, 
and  good  comlbrtable  dwelling.  The  farms 
were  in  neat  order,  and  the  wheat  fields  looked 
very  luxuriant.  Farming  land  in  this  valley,  I 
was  informed,  sold  at  about  forty  dollars  an  acre, 
containing  an  average  portion  of  highland  and 
low  ground.  The  highlands  seem  generally  to  be 
but  of  moderate  quality,  and  the  mountains,  which 
bind  the  valley  throughout,  are  poor,  steep,  and 
rocky,  and  bear  only  a  lew  scrub  pines — resembling 
very  much  the  mountain  range  between  Fincastle 
in  Virginia  and  the  Sweet  Springs.  Indeed  I  felt 
quite  surprised  to  find  so  leurge  a  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania poor  and  mountainous.  The  traveller  does 
not  escape  from  the  mountain  regioh  until  he  ap- 
proaches the  neighborhood  of  Harrisburg,  and  in 
passing  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  he  sees 
nothing  but  narrow  valleys  and  poor  mountains, 
for  three-fourths  of  the  distance. 

Since  the  valley  of  the  Juniata  has  been  canal- 
led,  the  farmers  sell  every  thing  they  have  to 
spare,  in  the  form  of  provisions,  at  good  prices. 
Batter  at  twenty  cents,  beef  at  ten  cents  per 
pound,  &c.  The  captain  of  the  canal-boat  in- 
K>rmed  me  these  prices  were  readily  given,  every 
thing  being  nearly  equally  dear,  and  it  was  difB- 
cuK  to  procure  an  adequate  supply  even  at  these 
rates.  No  money  but  of  the  best  kind  would  be 
taken  in  payment. 

At  Harrisburg,  a  railroad  commences,  belong- 
ing to  a  private  company,  to  which  travellers  of 
the  packet  Une  are  transferred,  and  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  state  railroad,  from  Columbia  to 
Philadelphia.  A  rapid  transit  of  one  day  over 
this  space,  afforded  little  opportunity  for  agricultu- 
ral observation.  I  noticed,  however,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Harrisburg,  some  galled  and  gullied 
fields,  (a  sight  too  familiar  to  the  eye  of  a  Vir- 
ginian.) 1  did  not  expect  this  from  the  reported 
excellence  of  Pennsylvania  farming.  In  the  coun- 
ties of  Lancaster  and  Chester,  the  farms  ap- 
peared small,  (judging  from  the  great  number  of 
good  dwelling-houses  m  the  vicinity  of  each  oth- 
er,) and  the  cultivation  good.  But  the  soil  did 
not  seem  to  possess  the  Ibrtility  usually  ascribed 
to  it.  Many  farmers  were  actively  engaged  in 
liming  their  fields,  I  presume  for  com.  The 
wheat  crop  looked  worse  than  1  had  seen  it  any 
where,  throughout  my  whole  journey. 

It  must  occur  to  a  most  superficial  observer, 
that  the  country  traversed  by  railroads  and  canals 

*Lettre8  jor  rAm^rique^  du  Nord,  Tome  ler,  p. 


from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  is  greatly  inferior, 
in  natural  advantages,  to  that  through  Virginia, 
contemplated  for  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
improvement.  The  open  country  of  Virginia,  is 
at  least  as  good  as  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  her 
mountain  region  is  incalculably  superior.  That  of 
Pennsylvania  being  steep  and  steril,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  narrow  valleys,  while  the  moun- 
tainous  portion  of  Virginia  is  very  fertile,  the  val- 
leys being  rich  and  extensive,  and  the  ridges  ara- 
ble to  a  great  extent,  and  where  not  so,  in  most 
cases  capable  of  afibrding  good  pasturage.  It  is 
plain,  in  a  mere  pecuniary  point  of  view,  Penn- 
sylvania can  only  receive  compensation  for  her 
£:reat  and  spirited  works,  from  the  western  trade. 
Virginia,  exclusive  of  the  western  trade,  for  the  en- 
joyment of  which  she  will  have  many  advan- 
tages, will  be  repaid  by  the  improvement  and  traf- 
fic of  her  own  territory,  which  has  now  scarcely 
any  outlet  to  market,  and  is  in  a  situation  similar 
to  that  of  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  New 
York  before  the  construction  of  the  Hudson  and 
Erie  canal. 

Very  large  quantities  of  produce  and  merchan- 
dise are  transported  on  the  Pennsylvania  canal 
and  railioad.  The  tolls  received' on  that  liney 
from  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring  to 
June  2,  of  the  present  year,  amounted  to  $561,635. 
74.  The  price  of  transportation,  too,  is  quite  mo- 
derate ;  the  carriage  of  a  barrel  of  flour  from 
Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  amounting  only  to  one 
dollar  and  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  over  a  distance 
of  four  hundred  and  seventy- three  miles,  it  being 
actually  less  than  it  ollen  costs  to  send  one  from, 
this  neighborhood  to  Richmond,  very  little  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  distance.* 

When  will  the  people  of  the  south  learn  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  blessings  Providence  has 
showered  around  them  1  Never,  I  tear,  until  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  the  nation  is  irreparably 
concentrated  in  the  north.  I  am  by  no  means 
envious  of  our  northern  brethren.  I  heartily  wish 
them  success  in  every  legitimate  enterprise ;  but  I 
really  feel  mortified,  that  they  should  so  far  exceed 
us  in  all  the  enterprises  of  public  utility.  It  is  said  of 
Dean  Swift,  that  riding  out  in  his  latter  years,  \a 
the  neighborhood  of  Dublin,  he  saw  a  new  build- 
ing going  up,  and  asking  what  it  was,  was  told  it 
was  a  magazine.  He  expressed  himself  in  the 
following  impromptu,  which  I  am  obliged  to  quote 
from  memory : 

"Here's  a  proof  of  Irish  sense, ; 

Here  Irish  wit  is  seen  : 
When  nothing's  left  that's  worth  defence, 

We  build  a  magazine." 

And  when  nothing  is  lefl  worth  struggling  for,  we 
will  prosecute  works  of  internal  improvement. 

My  journey  afforded  nothing  worth  communi- 
cating from  Philadelphia  to  Virginia. 

Thob.  Massib. 


•  I  have  seen  it  recently  stated  in  the  National  In- 
telligencer,  that  tobacco  this  season  has  been  brought 
up  the  Mississippi  to  Pittsburg,  and  transported  thence 
by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  railroad  to  the 
Baltimore  market. 
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MOWING. 

This  U  one  of  the  most  important  operations  in 
fanning ;  a  great  deal  of  this  work  is  to  be  done 
in  a  short  time,  and  in  a  warm  beason,  and  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  lighten  the  labor  as  far 
as  po^ihle.  We  have  seen  some  very  stout  hardy 
m^n  toil  and  sweat  all  day,  and  do  but  a  small 
day's  work,  while  other  men  of  much  less 
strength  would  cut  more  grass,  and  yet  not  exert 
themselves  to  fatigue.  From  this  it  is  evident, 
that  some  mowers  exert  twice  the  strength  that 
others  do  in  performing  the  same  work,  and  those 
who  use  the  least  strength  usually  do  their  work 
the  best,  though  they  may  not  render  the  field  so 
smooth,  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of  knolls,  stumps, 
stones,  and  other  impediments  that  intrude  them- 
selves among  the  thick  grass. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  there  is  so  great 
a  difference  in  expense  of  labor ;  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  sneads  and  scythes  as  to  their  hanging 
well,  and  there  is  so  great  a  difference  in  scythes 
as  to  their  cuttmg  with  ease  and  holding  their  edge, 
that  some  are  better  worth  five  dollars  than  others 
are  worth  one  cent.  Some  men  keep  their  scjrthes 
in  prime  order,  and  in  mowing  they  lay  their 
strength  out  to  the  best  advantage ;  they  use  a 
^ntle  motion  that  will  not  fatigue ;  they  are  less 
liable  to  strike  stones,  &c.  than  those  who  make 
greater  exertions,  and  when  they  do  strike  them, 
less  injury  is  done. 

The  best  scythes  should  be  chosen,  as  the  dif- 
ference in  price  between  a  very  good  one  and  one 
that  is  good  for  nothing,  is  a  mere  trifie  ;  indeed 
the  expense  of  a  good  scythe  is  less  than  its  value 
above  a  poor  one  for  only  one  day's  use.  A  scythe 
should  hang  light  and  easy,  so  that  in  mowing  no 
exertions  will  be  necessary  excepting  to  swing 
the  scythe  and  hold  it  steady.  We  have  seen 
some  scythes  and  sneads,  or  things  that  had  these 
names,  so  rigged  that  the  strength  of  one  man  was 
necessary  to  hold  them  in  a  proper  position,  while 
that  of  another  was  needed  to  swing  them ;  of 
course,  by  having  a  good  scythe,  well  hung,  one- 
half  of  the  labor  will  be  saved. 

With  good  rigging  and  a  good  scythe  kept 
sharp,  a  gentle  swing  of  the  scythe  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  do  as  much  as  is  performed  by  those  who 
get  along  by  main  strength  instead  of  wise  man- 
agement. The  motion  of  the  scythe  on  even 
ground  should  be  horizontal,  by  painting  in  and 
pointing  out,  as  the  saying  is,  cutting  the  grass 
square  at  each  side  of  the  swath.  Some  mowers 
who  labor  hard,  waste  half  of  their  strength,  and  do 
bad  work,  strike  it  over  the  tops  of  the  grass, 
cutting  it  off  lower  and  lower  as  the  scythe  cq)- 
proaches  the  middle  of  the  swath,  then  rising  as 
It  goes  to  the  other  side;  so  that  the  middle  of  the 
swath  lor  only  about  one-third  of  the  width  is  cut 
sufficiently  low.  This  is  called  the  square  Utp^ 
and  it  oHen  brings  the  scythe  in  collision  with 
obstructions  in  the  middle  of  the  swath,  while 
one  fourth  or  more  of  the  grass  is  left  on  each 
side.  At  a  mowing  match,  an  old  gentleman 
was  showing  his  sleight  at  taking  the  square  lop, 
when  his  scythe,  by  some  unaccommodating  suh- 
stance  in  the  gratis,  was  made  into  the  shape  of  a 
rambow. 

Those  men  who  labor  to  great  disadvantage  in 
mowing  should  get  some  that  are  well  skilled  in 
the  business  to  select  and  hang  their  scythe,  and 


give  them  lessons  in  their  work.     We  think  this 
would  be  good  economy. — 

With  a  little  trouble  they  could  improve  so  as 
to  perform  more  labor  and  save  tenor  twelve  dol- 
lars' worth  of  strength  in  one  season ;  this  item 
saved  annually  will  be  very  important  to  one  who 
wishes  "to  make  a  stout  old  man." — Yanku 
Farmer, 


From  Loudon's  Gardeners'  Maguine  (for  Jane.) 

jauffrbt's  new  manurk. 

Since  our  remarks  on  this  subject  were  publish- 
ed, we  have  received  an  opinion  of  it  from  one  of 
the  most  scientific  agriculturists  in  France  ;  been 
made  accquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  the 
secret;  conversed  with  M.  Lozivy,  the  agent  for 
granting  licenses  lor  La  Manche;  and  seen  a 
quantity  of  the  manure  prepared  by  him  on  Lord 
Spencer's  estate,at  Durnsford  Lodge,  near  Wands- 
worth ;  in  short,  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  as  to 
what  the  invention  is,  and  what  it  is  worth  in  this 
country.  The  following  is  from  our  Paris  cor- 
respondent : —  • 

*1  have  not  yet  decided  upon  the  question  of 
the  en^ais  Jauffret,  although  1  have  long  been  a 
subscriber.    The  following  is,  however,  the  opi- 
nion I  have  formed  of  it : — This  compost  is  not 
equal  to  farm-yard  manure,  pariiculariy  as  to  du- 
ration; 80  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities, 
or  in  countries  where  an  advanced  state  of  culti- 
vation fiirnishes  the  land  with  all  the  manure  ne- 
cessary, this  practice  would  not  be  useful,  or,  at 
least,  only  in  a  slight  degree.    But  in  districts 
where  agriculture  is  backward,  where,  for  want 
of  dung,  only  a  half,  a  third,  or  even  a  fiAh  part 
of  the  manure  is  applied  that  the  land  requires, 
and  where  there  are  immense  tracts  of  heath  and 
sandv  plains,  that  is  to  say,  land  covered  with  ma- 
terials for  the  compost;  in  such  districts,  the  prac- 
tice of  Jauffret  is  calculated,  I  think,  to  be  ofvery 
great  service.     The  characteristic  feature  and 
principal  merit  of  this  invention  is,  to  convert  in 
a  few  weeks,  by  means  of  a  fermenting  liquid, 
masses  of  these  vegetable  substances  mto  real 
manure,  or,  more  properiy  speaking,  into  perfect 
vegetable  mould,  which  may  be  used  immediate- 
ly.   It  will  come  dear,  I  think,  dearer  than  ani- 
mal manure,  near  large  cities;  but  probably  less 
dear  than  the  old  composts,  which  required  to  be 
turned  three  or  four  times,  and  to  lie  six  months, 
a  year,  or  more;  while  in  this  case  the  object  is 
effected  in  nineteen  or  twenty  days,    Jn  France, 
where  we  have  still  almost  entire  provinces  cover- 
ed with  heath  and  rushes,  the  Jauffret  compost 
must  be  very  useful.    It  will  be  useful  also,  i 
think,  in  the  cantons,  where  the  vine  is  cultivated. 
In  England,  where  agriculture  is  much  more  ad- 
vanced than  in  France,  and  the  production  of  ma- 
nure incomparably  greater,  it  would  certainly  be 
of  much  less  importance,  except,  perhaps,  for 
some  particular  localities.    Being  a  subscriber,  I 
have  the  pamphlet  which  describes  the  composi- 
tion of  the  compost.    The  receipt  is  so  complicat- 
ed as  to  be  almost  ridiculous,  although  it  has  been 
much  simplified  in  a  second  edition,  and  it  will,  no 
doubt,  be  much  more  so  in  time. —  V.  Pari». 
jfprUe,  1838. 

JauffreVs  manure  in  England. — A  gentleman 
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of  property,  and  a  ^reat  mechanical  inventor  and 
promoter  of  agricul»ural  improvement,  has  been 
at  the  expense  of  taking  out  a  patent  for  Jauf- 
fret'e  manure  in  Enojland.  The  specification  is 
in  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  No.  61,  for  March, 
1838;  anil  it  is  taken  out  in  the  name  of  A.  B.  F. 
Rosser,  of  New  Boswell  Court,  London.  M.  Lozi- 
vy  informs  us  that  the  specification  is  a  correct 
translation  of  that  of  the  French  patent,  of  which 
we  have  no  doubt,  having  compared  it  with  the 
pamphlet  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent. 

The  object  of  the  inventor  is  stated  to  be,  to  re- 
duce, not  only  "  broom,  heather,  furze,  rushes, 
and  other  vegetables,  not  hitherto  used  for  making 
manure,  as  being  deemed  too  difficult  of  decompo- 
sition, but  also  vegetables  and  weeds,  such,  for 
instance,  as  couch-grass,  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  considered  dangerous  to  introduce  into  ma- 
nure, and  the  vegetating  powers  of  wfiich  are  by 
the  invention  totally  destroyed.  The  principal 
object  effected  by  the  invention  is  the  production 
of  a  rapid  fermentation,  the  degree  of  which  may 
be  regulated  nearly  at  pleasure;  whereby  the  sub- 
stances to  be  converted  into  manu^  are  speedily 
and  uniformly  decomposed."  The  inventor  next 
describes  a  liquid,  which  is  i%  be  prepared  before- 
hand, of  water,  unslacked  lime,  a  little  sal-ammo- 
niac, and  kitchen-water,  or  any  sweepings,  dead 
animals,  spoiled  provisions,  and  filth  from  the 
dwelling-house.  This  water  is  to  be  allowed  to  fer- 
ment in  a  tank  or  pit  This  is  the  first  process. 
The  next  is  to  procure  faecal  sut>stances  and  urine; 
particularly  human  ordure,  chimney  soot,  powder- 
ed gypsum,  unslacked  lime,  wood-ashes,  sea-salt, 
and  what  the  inventor  calls  leaven  of  manure, 
being  the  last  drainings  from  a  dunc:hill  already 
formed  by  the  inventor's  method.  These  articles 
being  procured,  and  mixed  together  in  certain  pro- 
portions, (which  we  do  not  give,  because  we  do 
not  suppose  there  is  one  of  our  readers  who 
would  adopt  them,)  a  quantity  of  the  prepared  li- 
quid is  to  be  poured  over  them,  and  the  whole  al- 
lowed to  ferment  for  some  weeks  in  a  pit  or  cask. 
A  piece  of  ground  is  now  to  be  prepared  by  le- 
velling and  beating,  so  as  to  render  it  impervious 
to  water;  and  on  this  raised  floor  the  heap  of 
straw,  heath,  or  other  rubbish  which  is  to  under- 
go fermentation,  is  to  be  placed.  The  materials 
may  be  placed  in  layers,  and  thoroughly  moisten- 
ed and  slimed  with  the  liquid  and  its  sediment. 
The  heap  may  be  raised  to  the  height  of  seven 
feet,  and  then  thoroughly  moistened  and  covereil 
over  with  the  muddy  sediment  of  the  liquid.  While 
the  heap  is  makings  it  should  be  beaten  or  trod- 
den down,  so  afl  to  make  the  substances  of  which 
it  is  composed  lie  close  and  compact;  nnd,  when 
it  is  finished,  it  should  be  beaten  all  round  with 
the  same  view.  The  heap  is  now  to  be  covered 
all  over  with  straw,  branches,  or  herbage,  so  as 
to  retain  the  heat  and  exclude  the  rain,  or  the 
drought.  At  the  end  of  fbrty-ei^ht  hours  from 
the  completion  of  the  heap,  a  fermentation  of 
trom  15^  to  20*^  of  heat  by  Reaumur's  scale  (66° 
to  77**  Fahr.)  has  been  found  to  have  taken  place; 
and  the  following  day  it  has  generally  attained 
from  30°  to  40"  of  Reaumur  (99°  to  122°  Fahr.) 
On  the  third  day,  the  top  of  the  heap  is  to  be 
opened  to  six  inches  deep  with  a  fork,  and  the  se- 
diment thrown  on  the  top  is  to  be  turned  over. 
and  another  good  drenching  with  the  liquid  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  heap,  which  is  again  to  be  im- 


mediately covered  up.  About  the  seventh  day, 
holes  about  six  inches  distance  from  each  other 
are  to  be  made  with  a  fork,  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet,  and  another  drenching  is  to  be  applied,  the 
heap  being  aflerwards  covered  up  again.  About 
the  ninth  day,  another  drenching  is  to  be  applied, 
through  new  and  somewhat  deeper  holesf  and 
the  heap  is  to  be  again  covered  up.  Afler  the 
lapse  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days  fi'om  the  mak- 
ing of  the  heap,  the  manure  will  be  fit  to  spread. 
The  fermentation  is  stopped  by  an  excessive 
drenching,  or  by  opening  out  the  heap.  If  the 
materials  of  the  heap  are  straw  only,  the  fermen- 
tation maj'  be  stopped  at  66°  of  heat ;  (156*^ 
Fahr.)  otherwise  it  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  to 
76*^  Reaumur,  (200*^  Fahr.)— iJ^ertory  of  ArU^ 
March,  1838,  p.  172. 

In  order  to  give  this  process  a  fair  chance  of  be- 
ing introduced  into  England,  M.  Lozivy,  one  of 
the  agents  for  the  patentees  in  France,  was  invit- 
ed toXondon,  in  order  to  prepare  a  heap  of  ma- 
terials in  the  Jaufiret  manner,  as  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  Rosser's  patent.  He  came  in  March, 
1838,  and  prepared  a  heap  of  the  new  manure  oq 
the  Earl  of  Spencer's  estate,  at  Dumsfbrd  Lodge, 
near  Wandsworth,  in  Surry,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Patterson,  the  agent  to  Lord  Spencer.  When 
the  heap  was  duly  fermented,  and  fit  to  spread, 
M.  Lozivy  invited  a  number  of  persons  to  inspect 
it,  on  April  16,  among  whom  we  were  included. 
It  was  formed  on  the  south-east  side  of  a  field 
barn,  on  a  raised  platform  of  clay;  ten  feet  or 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  very 
thick  coating  of  straw.  The  outer  covering  of 
straw  was  removed,  and  the  heap  turned  over,  in 
the  presence  of  the  company;  when  the  materi- 
als, which  had  been  chiefly  straw,  were  found  to 
be  thoroughly  rotted,  black,  and  moist ;  and,  ta- 
ken altogether,  in  a  very  fit  state  for  using  as  ma- 
nure. On  examining  them  closely,  many  small 
branches  of  heath  and  furze  were  found,  the 
leaves  and  the  herbaceous  parts  of  which  were 
decomposed,  and  the  bark  of  the  woody  part  par- 
tially so.  On  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  us  that 
every  thing  that  was  proposed  to  be  done  was  ac- 
complished. It  had  required  a  much  longer  time 
than  usual;  because,  owing  to  the  extreme  cold- 
ness of  the  weather,  the  heap  could  not  for  seve- 
ral weeks,  be  brought  to  a  sufRcient  temperature 
to  induce  fermentation. 

The  impression  on  our  mind  was,  that  nothing 
more  was  done  by  this  process  than  what  may  b& 
done  in  any  farm-yard  with  similar  materials, 
moistened  with  the  drainings  of  the  yard,  and  si- 
milarly heaped  up  and  covered.  All  the  nume- 
rous ingredients  in  Jauff'ret's  composition  would, 
we  believe,  have  no  more  eff*ect  than  clear  water, 
without  the  assistance  of  animal  matter;  and, 
therefore,  if  we  were  going  to  ferment  straw,  or 
other  vegetable  matters,  wimout  the  aid  of  a  farm- 
yard, we  should  collect  the  dung  and  urine  of  alt 
sorts  of  animals,  and,  simply  throwing  them  into 
a  tank  or  cask  of  water,  allow  them  to  ferment 
there;  and,  as  soon  as  the  fermentation  took  place, 
we  would  water  the  heap  of  materials,  and  covet 
it  up.  Of  course,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  at- 
tempt this  except  in  mild  weather;  for  even  urine 
will  not  ferment  in  winter.  We  consider  the  lime, 
the  gypsum,  the  sal-ammoniac,  the  soot,  the 
wood-ashes,  the  sea-salt,  and  the  refined  saltpe- 
tre, as  likely  to  have  no  effect  whatever,  in  aidmg 
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the  fermentatioD,  though  they  would  add  to  the 
value  of  the  heap  as  manure. 

All  the  good,  therefore,  which  we  consider  may 
be  drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  Jaufiret's  process 
in  Euglanu,  by  gardeners  or  farmers,  is  the  con- 
firmation of  what  they  already  know,  though 
sometimes,  perhaps,  neglect  to  put  in  practice; 
viz. :  that  the  fermentation  of  litter  may  be  great- 
ly promoted  by  watering  it  with  the  liquid  which 
drains  away  from  it,  and  by  covering  it  closely 
with  thatch,  straw,  mats,  turfs,  fagots,  branches, 
or  some  other  material,  which  will  exclude  rain  and 
drought.  Farther,  that  the  urine  of  horses,  and 
the  urine  and  ftecal  matters  of  the  human  species, 
promote  fermentation  in  vegetable  matters  much 
more  powerfully  than  those  of  cows,  sheep,  swine, 
or  poultry;  and,  consequently,  that  the  mixing  to- 
gether of  the  manures  made  by  different  animals 
will  generally  be  Ibund  to  increase  fermentation. 

Finally,  if,  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  there 
should  be  a  quantity  of  such  materials  as,  in 
France,  would  be  made  into  manure  by  JaufTret's 
process,  the  shortest  and  most  economical  way 
would  be  to  mix  them  with  horse-dung,  as  prac- 
tised in  forming  meadow-bank  middens.  In  this 
way,  one  load  of  horse-dung  might  be  made  to 
ferment  hundreds  of  bads  of  other  fermentable 


matter. 


Rumarks* 


We  are  enabled  to  give  above,  the  earliest  account  of 
the  process  by  which  Jauffret*9  new  preparation  of 
nianiuv  is  made«  Since  oar  first  account  of  this  dis- 
covery <p.  65,  vol.  vi.  Far.  Reg.)  it  has  been  cried  up, 
by  some,  as  a  most  wonderftil  and  valuable  improve- 
ment, and  the  discoverer  denounced,  by  others,  as  a 
charlatan  and  a  cheat.  Now  we  differ  from  both  these 
opinions;  and  we  have  not  now,  when  the  secret  is 
fully  revealed,  to  recall  or  retract  any  thing  of  our 
views  stated  in  uiticipation.  (See  page  126  of  this 
vdume.)  Jaufiret's  process  consists  in  appl3riDg 
highly  putrescent  liquids,  as  a  leaven,  to  masses  of  ve- 
getable matter,  so  as  to  produce  speedy  fermentation, 
and  to  bring  the  hard  and  insoluble  materials  to  a  state 
fit  to  feed  plants.  There  is  no  new  principle  disco- 
vered or  established  by  the  explanation  of  the  process; 
no  value  found  that  was  not  before  known  to  exist. 
The  dead  vegetable  matter,  which  natural  causes,  in 
time,  would  have  brought  to  the  same  state,  is  merely 
converted  to  food  fit  for  sustaining  living  vegetables  in  a 
jfiorter  time.  It  is  altogether  a  question  of  economy,  as 
to  the  comparison  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  one  case 
compared  to  the  loss  of  time  in  the  other — and  of  the 
waste  of  materials  in  both.  Where  it  is  important  to 
reduce  hard  and  coarse  vegetable  matters  in  very  short 
time  to  ratUn  manure,  this  process  will  be  effectual, 
and  perhaps  profitable.  But  where  labor  is  worth 
more  than  the  loss  by  delay,  as  generally  in  this  coun- 
ty it  will  be  cheaper  to  let  time,  and  the  natural 
causes  of  fermentation,  operate  to  produce  the  same 
Tesults.  Thus,  we  doubt  not  but  that,  by  Jauffret's 
process,  a  farmer  here  might  conveit  all  the  leaves 
of  his  wood-land  to  a  manure  fit  for  immediate  action, 
and  as  rich  too  as  the  quality  of  the  materials  will  fur- 
tiisb,  and  the  rapid  fermentation  will  suffer  to  be  saved. 


But,  if  the  same  leaves  bad  been  scattered  a  year  ear- 
lier, as  top-dressing,  on  land  properly  constituted  to  re- 
ceive and  retain  putrescent  manure,  and  under  a  crop 
of  young  clover  or  other  grass,  perhaps  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  fertilizing  products  of  decomposition  would 
have  been  put  to  use,  and  certainly  with  much  less  la- 
bor than  is  necessary  for  Jauffret*s  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  no  ground  to  denounce  the 
process  as  a  cheat.  That  it  falls  very  far  short  of  the 
value  expected  by  credulous  and  sanguine  advocates, 
and  in  that  sense  is,  what  we  before  guessed  it  would 
prove,  one  of  the  many  agricultural  "humbugs,"  is 
very  certain.  But  no  man  of  common  sense  aad 
judgment  could  have  believed  that  the  manure  could 
possibly  contain  more  of  prepared  aliment  for  plants, 
than  the  materials  used  did  of  unprepared  alimentaiy 
matter;  and  no  one,  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of 
fermentation,  would  have  believed  but  that  the  origi- 
nal quantity  of  alimentary  matter  must  be  considera- 
bly lessened  by  the  fermentative  process.  Therefore, 
if  Jauffret's  manure  is  sufficiently  prepared  for  imme- 
diate use,  and  contains  all  the  strength  of  the  materials 
used,  minus  the  usual  loss  caused  by  rapid  fermenta- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  it  is  all  that  it  promised  to  be, 
to  judicious  and  reflecting  minds. — £d.  Far.  Reg. 


GREAT  SALE  OF  DURHAM    CATTLE. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  Uie  Spirit  of  the  Timet. 

Cincinnati  (  Ohio),  June  29, 1838. 

5fiV— Believing  that  every  thing  connected  with 
the  improvement  and  sale  of  blood  cattle  must  be 
interesting  to  the  majority  of  your  readers,  allow 
me  to  furnish  you  with  a  transcript  of  the  prices 
obtained  at  the  sale  of  Mai.  Chas.  S.  Clarkson's 
stock  of  Durham  cattle,  held  on  the  27th  and  28th 
inst.  at  his  (Cliflon)  farn>^  three  miles  from  Cin- 
cinnati. 

This  sale  was  well  attended  by  affriculturiats 
and  stock-breeders  from  the  Miami  andScioto  val- 
leys of  the  Ohio,  as  well  as  from  Kentucky,  In- 
diana,  Illinois,  &c.,  and  went  off  with  much  com- 
petition and  spirit.  The  stock,  as  will  be  seen, 
was  very  superior,  and  showed  fine  keeping,  and 
the  prices  which  were  obtained  have  fully  justified 
the  enterprising  proprietor  that  in  his  attempt  to 
introduce  this  valuable  breed  of  cattle  into  the 
weptern  country  he  has  not  labored  in  vain. 

The  gross  sales  amounted  to  $26,867  50,  and  a 
number  of  the  animals  have  been  since  resold  at 
a  handsome  advance  of  prices.  I  have  herewith 
sent  you  a  catalogue,  of  which  you  may  make 
what  use  you  please  ;  and  as  this  is  the  second  or 
third  sale  (only)  of  similar  stock  ever  held  in  this 
section  of  country,  we  ask  you  to  furnish  us  with 
answers  to  the  following  queries,  viz. : — 

1st.  Where  (in  the  U.  S.)  has  a  larger  number 
of  fine  stock  ever  been  ofiered  (at  any  one  sale) 
at  auction  1 

2d.  Where  have  higher  prices  been  obtained  1 

Waiting  your  reply,  1  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

Buckeye. 

Note. — Imported  Minnas  and  calf  Cohssus,  sold  for 
$1700,  were  repurchased  by  Maj.  C.  S.  Clarkson  at 
an  advance ;  also  LiUy-of-the-  Vailetfy  Maj.  C.  having 
made  no  reservation  of  bids  at  sale. 
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Seven  youn^  heifers  not  incladed  in  the  catalo^e 
brought  from  $75  to  $150  each.  J.  J.  W . 

No.  1.  Minna  the  2d,  6  years         -        -     $975 

2.  Octavia,  4  years  -        -        -        -    725 

3.  Pennsylvania,  7  years      -        -        -       725 

4.  Lady  Roan,  8  years    -        -        -        -    775 
6,  Snow  Drop,  4  vears         -        -        -        800 

6.  Florida  and  calf,  2  years      -        -        -  1075 

7.  Belina,  2  years        -        -        .        .        875 

8.  Kilty  Clover,  7  years  -        -        -        -    700 

9.  Prudence,  7  years    -        -        .        -        570 

10.  Emma  (and  calf,)  3  years  ...    850 

11.  Hyacinth,  12,  (private  sale)     -        -      1000 

12.  Pink,  1       - 700 

13.  Rose-Bud,  1 850 

14.  White-Rose,  1 800 

15.  Dahlia,  1 475 

16.  Lilly-of-the- Valley,  1  -        .        -    400 

17.  Susan,  15  months*    ....        550 

18.  Kate  Kearney,  3  months  (not  sold.) 

19.  Stella,  7  months  ....    410 

20.  Daisy  and  calf        ....        460 

21.  Speckled  Daisy,  4  years      ...    400 

22.  Beauty,  3 200 

23.  Primrose,  2 220 

24.  Althea,2,      ....      (not  sold.) 

25.  Blue  Bell,  2  months  [See  22.] 

26.  Speckled  Durham,  8  years       .       .       800 

27.  Duchess,  6 300 

28.  Blossom  (and  calf,)  3  years     .       .        750 

29.  Myrtle,  1   .        .1       .        .       .320 

30.  Alice,  calf      ....     (not  sold.) 

31.  Juliet,  2  years 100 

32.  Laura,  calf 230 

83.  Venus,  9  years  -        -        .        -        -    150 

84.  Youn^  Venus,  4  years    -        -        -        185 

35.  Clio,  3  years       ....  [not  sold.] 

36.  Matilda,  2  years      -        ...        200 

87.  Flora,  7  years 225 

38.  Cornelia,  2  years  -  ...  175 
89.   White  Lilly,  1  year    ....    330 

40.  Nora  (and  calf,)  7  years  -       -        .        120 

41.  Caroline,  2  years         ....    165 

42.  Ruby,  1  year  -        ...        226 

43.  Cherry,  7  years 135 

44  and  45.  Mulberry  and  calf  -  -  240 
46.  Old  Crump,  10  years  ...  [not  sold.] 
47  and  48.  Speckled  Legs  and  calf  -  .  150 
49  and  50.  Old  Kentuck  and  calf  .  -  135 
-51.  Virginia,  10  months  -  -  [not  sold.] 
6%  Clara,  3  years  .....  160 
■6S,  Cora,  1  year 95 

54.  Lucy,  2  years 170 

55.  Nancy,  1  year  ....  70 
56  and  57.  Harriet,  4  years,  and  calf-        -    185 

58.  Maria 110 

59.  Rose,  6  years 90 

60.  Line-Back,  4  years  ....  60 
€1.  Spot,  4  years      .....    200 

62.  Black-Face,  4  years        -        -      [not  sold] 

63.  Clorinda  and  calf        -        .        -        -    205 

64.  May-Flower,  1  year        -        -        .        465 

65.  Tulip,  4years 65 

66.  Betsey  Taylor,  3  years  -  -  [not  sold.] 
67  and  68.  Miss  Cleveland,  calf,         -        do. 

69  and  70.  Red-Bud,  calf      -        -        -         65 

71.  Miss  Patton,  3  years  ...  [not  sold.] 

72.  Pet 50 

73.  Hortense [not  sold.] 

BULLS. 

74.  Ohio,  3  years         ...       -        1450 


75.  Proclamation,  6  years        ... 

76.  Texas,  2  years  last  Sept. 

77.  Colossus,  8  months    .... 

78.  Frederick,  9  months,  $500  offered,  [not 

79.  Daniel  Webster,  1  year  last  Aug.  [not 

80.  Colonel  Crocket,  2  vears, 
rRe-sold  for  SlOOOl] 

81.  Loihario,  foaled  1st  May,  sold  with  No. 

82.  Don  Juan,  1  year  last  Sept. 

83.  Cortez,  3  years      .        .        .        - 

84.  President,  1  year      .... 

85.  Cato,  1  year  -        -        .        . 

86.  Logan,  1  year  -        -        .        .        - 

87.  Alfred,  1  year  May  last 

>^8.  Nimrod,  calved  Dec.  last  -        .        - 

89.  Adonis,  calved  23d  April  last,  sold  with 
No.  52. 

90.  Duke  Aranza,  1  year     ... 
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From  the  Weitere  Oarolinitn. 
COTTOir  MANUFACTORIES  IN  N.  CAROLINA. 

Since  we  became  proprietors  of  the  Carolinian, 
we  have  taken  some  pains  to  obtain  all  the  infor- 
mation within  our  reach,  concerning  the  cotton 
manufactories  in  North  Carolina,  knowing  that  it 
it  would  prove  interesting  to  our  readers.  Our 
list  is  not  yet  complete,  but  even  as  far  as  it  goes, 
many  of  our  own  citizens  will  be  surprised  to  see 
the  progress  North  Carolina  has  made  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  manufactories: — it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  all  these  establishments,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three,  have  sprunff  up  within  the 
past  three  or  four  years.  The  following  is,  as  far 
as  we  can  ascertain, 

A  List  of  the  Cotton  Factories  in  actual  ope- 
ration in  North  Carolina, 

1.  Factory  at  the  Falls  of  Tar  river,  in  £dg&- 
comb  county.  This  is  the  oldest  in  the  state ; 
owned  by  a  company. 

2.  Factory  near  Lincolnton,  Lincoln  county,  built 
by  a  company, — but  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  John 
Hoke. 

3.  One  at  Fayetteville,  owned  by  Mr.  Mallet. 

4.  Another  at  Fayetteville,  owned  by  Mr.  Black- 
well,  and  others. 

5.  One  in  Greensborough — steam  power,  owned 
by  Mr.  Humphreys. 

6.  One  at  Milton,  owned  by  an  incorporated 
company. 

7.  One  at  Mocksville,  Davie  county,  owned  by 
Mr.  Thomas  McNeely. 

8.  One  or  perhaps  two,  in  Orange  county  owned 
by  companies. 

9  .One  at  Salem,  steam  power,  recently  started, 
owned  by  a  company. 

10.  One  in  Randolph  county,  owned  by  a  com- 
pany. 

11.  One  at  Lexington,  Davidson  county — steam 
power,  if  not  abeady  started,  will  be,  within  a  few 
davs,  owned  by  a  company. 

JBesides  these,  there  are  others  now  in  the  pro- 
gress of  building,  and  will  soon  be  in  operation. 

List  of  Factories  now  being  buUi. 

1.  One  at  Rockfish,  near  Fayetteville,  a  fine 
water  power,  owned  by  a  company. 
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2.  One  near  Rockingham,  in  Richmond  county, 
water  power— owned  by  a  company. 

3.  One  on  Deep  river,  near  Ash  borough,  owned 
by  a  company. 

4.  One  near  Jjeaksville,  on  Dan  river,  building 
of  Btone,  owned  by  John  M.  Morehead,  esq. 

5.  One  in  Surry  county,  on  Hunting  creek, 
owned  by  Mr.  Douthet. 

6.  One  on  the  Yadkin  a  few  miles  below  Stokes' 
ferry,  in  Montgomery  county,  owned  by  Mr. 
Edward  Burrase,  and  Co. 

7.  One  on  the  South  Yadkin  river,  10  miles 
N.  W.  of  Salisbury;  owned  by  Messrs.  Fisher 
and  Lemlv. 

We  understand  that  several  wealthy  individu- 
als have  purchased  the  buckhorn  shoals  below 
Haywood,  in  Chatham  county,  with  a  view  of 
erecting  a  cotton  factory — but  have  not  learned 
whether  they  have  not  yet  commenced  opera- 
tions. 

It  is  also  understood  that  an  English  gentleman 
has  purchased  Fullenwider's  iron  works — intend- 
ing not  only  to  enlarge  the  iron  establishment,  but 
to  erect  a  woollen  manufactory. 

We  also  learn  that  there  is  a  large  cotton  manu- 
factory either  in  actual  operation,  or  will  be  soon 
io  North  Hampton  county. 

Resides  these,  it  is  very  probable  that  there 
may  be  one  or  two  others  in  the  state,  either  in 
actual  operation,  or  in  the  progress  of  erecting. 

From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  North 
Carolina  is  making  rapid  progress  in  cotton  manu- 
facturing ;  and  we  think  the  work  has  just  com- 
menced. Her  facilities  are  so  great  that  the  bu- 
siness once  started,  must  go  on.  We  have  wa- 
ter power  abundant,  and  cheap.  We  have  the 
raw  material  at  hand,  and,  what  is  remarkable.  La- 
bor in  the  western  counties  of  North  Carolina,  is 
cheaper  than  in  New  England. 

The  effects  of  the  establishments  already  in 
operation  begin  to  be  felt  throughout  the  state : 
three  years  ago  immense  quantities  of  cotton 
yams  were  brought  into  the  state  by  our  mer- 
chants firom  the  north,  and  sold  to  our  citizens : 
DOW,  not  a  hank  is  brought ;  our  own  establish- 
ments not  only  supply  our  wants  for  home  con- 
ffuroption,  but  are  beginning  to  export  the  article. 
Parcels  of  North  Carolina  yams  have  already 
been  sent  to  market  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  find  a  ready  sale  at  fair  profits.  Even  now, 
several  of  our  establishments  are  making  prepa- 
rations to  commence  the  weaving  of  coarse  cot- 
tons. '  We  may  venture  the  opinion  that  in  two 
years,  North  Carolina  will  not  only  supply  the 
demand  for  her  own  consumption  with  the  coarser 
eottoQ  fabrics,  but  also  send  them  out  for  sale  into 
the  markets  of  the  worid.  On  the  whole,  the 
nanufacturers  of  the  northern  states  need  not 
much  longer  count  North  Carolina  as  one  of  their 
markets ;  they  may  rather  re^id  her  as  a  com- 
petitor, and  one,  who,  from  the  great  advanta^ 
she  possesses,  will  soon  become  very  formidable. 


the  inhabitants.  The  governor  of  Kentucky  has 
offered  a  reward  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
discovery  of  the  origin  of  the  disease,  that  it  may 
be  prevented. — Boston  Journal. 


THB  KILK  BICKlCBaS. 


A  disease,  called  nUlksickneaa,  has  been  exceed- 
icgly  fatal  in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  for 
some  time  past.  It  seems  to  be  equal  in  malig- 
nancy to  the  cholera,  and  has  cut  off  hundreds  of 
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From  die  Quarterly  Joomal  of  Agriculture,  Cfbr  June. J 
A  DOMICSTIC  RABBIT-WARREir. 

It  will  perhaps  be  superfluous  to  detail  the  most 
accredited  methods  of  keeping  rabbits  in  hutches, 
for  the  perusal  of  those  persons,  to  whom  the  plan 
of  a  domestic  warren  may  prove  intelhgible,  be- 
cause the  butch  system  is  well  understood,  and  is 
generally  practised  ;  we  shall  therefore  merely  of^ 
fer  a  few  hints  and  directions,  impress  two  or 
three  facts — the  result  of  experience — and  then 
proceed  to  the  subject  which  forms  the  title  to  this 
paper.  Air,  dryness,  good  feed,  cleanliness,  with 
very  little  succulent  food,  are  essential  to  rabbits, 
which  are  debarred,  by  this  unnatural  system, 
from  the  healthful  enjoyments  of  exercise  in  their 
own  native  wildness.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
confess,  that  we  should  almost  as  readily  attempt 
to  immure  a  tricky  squirrel  in  a  tread-mill  cage,  or 
confine  the  soaring  lark  within  the  wires  of  a  pri- 
son, as  we  should  retain  in  those  close  boxe^  the 
happy  denizens  of  a  warren  :  but  as  the  animals 
are  subservient  to  man — as  these  creatures  amonff 
others,  <<  are  made  to  be  taken  and  confined,"  it 
remains  for  us  merely  to  advocate  their  helpless 
state,  and  to  inculcate  mercy.  ^ 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  all  persons  who  are 
proprietors  of  live-stock,  to  conduce  to  their  com- 
fort and  well-doing,  for  the  mere  delight  of  in- 
dulging in  benevolent  feelings ;  but,  when  it  is 
made  manifest,  that,  by  obeying  the  dictates  of 
nature  as  much  as  possible,  and  making  their  ar^ 
tificial  mode  of  living  approximate  as  neariy  to 
that  which  was  intended  for  them,  as  the  relative 
states  of  freedom  and  subordination  will  allow, 
we  shall  be  gainers  in  a  double  sense — we  should 
evince  unwonted  stolidity,  not  to  bend  our  atten- 
tion to  effect  so  desirable  a  result.  It  is  very  little 
known,  that  an  artificial  or  domestic  rabbit-war- 
ren can  be  constructed  with  ease,  and  at  a  trifling 
expense,  which  will  not  only  allow  a  free  range  to 
the  animals  where  they  breed,  and  to  enjoy  them- 
selves unmolested  by  man,  but  that  they  may  be 
caught,  examined,  fed,  and  attended  to,  without 
the  delay  of  Gve  minutes.  We  have  had  am- 
ple experience  of  the  feasibility  and  highly  advan- 
tageous nature  of  this  method  of  keeping  rabbits, 
and  therefore  speak  positively  respecting  its  vast 
superiority  over  that  stiving  unhealthy  system  of 
hutchinff,  at  present  considered  the  only  alterna- 
tive, with  that  of  total  wildness  in  the  warren. 

During  a  residence  of  nearly  three  years  in  that 
south-eastern  portion  of  our  island,  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  in  Kent,  we  had  practical  proof  of  all  we 
have  asserted,  and,  therefore,  feel  no  hesitation  in 
prognosticating  similar  successful  results  to  others 
who  may  be  inclined  to  put  the  scheme  in  prac- 
tice. We  should  premise,  that  those  districts  in 
which  the  subsoil  is  of  chalk  or  other  material, 
equally  difficult  of  perforation,  will  be  found  most 
available  for  a  domestic  warren  ;  a  sandy  soil,  or 
one  of  rich  sof\  loam,  would  afford  too  ready  facili- 
ties for  burrowing,  and  the  animals  would  shortly 
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find  an  exit  and  escape ;  therefore  we  would  ad- 
vise that  only  in  chalkyi  stony,  dry,  impervious 
subsoils,  the  trial  should  be  made. 

In  any  part  of  the  premises  deemed  most  con- 
venient, a  court  or  a  stable-yard  for  instance,  the 
soil  must  be  removed  full  six  feet  deep,  and  three 
wide  ;  a  foot  from  this  opening  another  must  be 
made  of  the  same  depth,  but  fowr  feet  wide ;  the 
latter  hole  is  to  be  bricked  all  around  as  well  as 
the  floor ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  that  part  which  di- 
vides it  from  the  other  space,  an  opening  must  be 
made,  large  enough  to  admit  a  full-sized  rabbit  to 
pass  through,  thus  forming  a  communication  be- 
tween the  two  compartments.  Down  the  party- 
wall  an  iron  plate  or  door  is  to  be  slided  at  plea- 
sure, in  two  grooves,  by  a  rope  from  above.  Light 
covers  of  wood,  or  of  oiUcloth,  or  tarred  sail-cloth, 
are  to  be  fitted  with  hinges,  on  a  frame- work  of 
stout  wood,  and  made  to  open  towards  the  south, 
in  order  to  admit  all  the  warmth  possible  from  the 
Bun.  Every  morning  these  covers  should  be  prop- 
ped up  with  sticks,  in  which  deep  notches  must  be 
cut,  so  that  the  opening  may  be  wide,  or  narrow, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  as  it  is  not 
advisable  to  allow  more  moisture  to  find  access  to 
the  rabbits  that  can  be  avoided.  Indeed,  we 
omitted  to  say,  that,  while  the  excavations  are  be- 
ing made,  a  drain  ou^ht  to  be  constructed  in  each, 
over  which  a  small  iron-grating  should  be  fixed, 
and  the  floors  ought  to  slope  towards  these  exits ; 
thus  dryness,  so  essential  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  animals,  will  be  insured. 

The  larger  of  these  two  excavations,  which  we 
have  been  describing  (the  bricked  compartment,) 
is  the  trap — the  smaller  we  will  call  the  warren. 
In  the  trap,  aitd  only  in  the  trqit,  the  rabbits  must 
be  fed.  It  is  self-evident,  that  the  more  nearly  to 
a  state  of  nature  we  approximate  the  condition  of 
our  live-stock,  the  greater  ran^  we  may  aflford 
them  in  their  diet.  Green  fooa  must  be  very  spa- 
ringly administered  to  all  that  are  confined  in 
hutches,  but  those  which  are  allowed  a  roomy 
space,  with  the  salutary  exercise  of  burrowing, 
majr  with  safety  be  indulged  with  green  food  at 
their  own  discretion— attention  being  paid  to  se- 
lect those  esculents  which  they  are  known  to  pre- 
fer when  in  a  wild  state.  We  incline  to  think 
that  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  are  liable  to  no 
disorders,  but  that  we,  in  consequence  of  our  ig- 
norance of  those  wise  laws  by  which  they  are 
taught  instinctively  to  vary  their  diet,  and  thus 
preserve  their  health,  inflict  diseases  upon  the  un- 
offending creatures,  which  we  then  exercise  our 
ibily,  not  our  rationality,  to  remedy :  oh,  the  tor- 
ture to  which  ignorant  and  conceited  man  subjects 
his  speechless  dependents!  Rabbits  in  hutches 
thrive  in  $pite  o^cabbage-leaves,  not  by  meajis  of 
that  rank  succulent  unnatural  food.  Fifly  genera- 
dons  of  these  animals  have  lived  and  passed 
away,  in  their  wild  extensive  warrens,  without  the 
possibility  having  occurred  of  their  encountering 
a  cabbage-leaf.  The  mild  beautiful  herbage,  that 
evident  staple  of  their  lives,  as  bread  is  of  our 
own,  varied  with  the  thousand  flavors,  and  health- 
ful adjuncts  which  they  meet  with  in  the  sur- 
roomling  weeds— as  we  judiciously  assist  diges- 
tion with  different  condiments— this  natural  food, 
mm,  is  never  given  to  rabbits  in  hutches,  al- 
Siougb  they  can  obtain  little  else  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  native  warrens. 

Wt  W9uld  then  ttrenaousl y  advise  that  not  any 


of  the  rank  succulent  vegetables  of  the  garden 
be  oflered  to  creatures  so  artificially  placed,  that 
the  option  of  choice  is  no  longer  in  their  power. 
Twice,  or  even  three  times  a-day,  there  should 
be  a  supply  of  bran  and  oats  in  troughs,  let  down 
into  the  trap  by  means  of  a  stick  fastened  to  each 
trough,  about  four  feet  in  length.  A  lew  hand- 
fuls  oJ'  fresh  grass,  with  its  attendant  weeds, 
ought  also  to  be  given  daily,  and  the  refuse 
should  be  taken  away  every  two  or  three  days; 
this  can  be  managed  with  ease  and  expedition  by 
means  of  a  small  ladder.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
the  trap  is  made  deep  and  wide,  in  order  to  admit 
of  easy  access  for  the  facility  of  cleaning  the 
place  and  selecting  the  rabbits,  which  is  enected 
in  the  following  manner.  As  soon  as  the  food  is 
let  down,  the  creatures,  from  habit,  will  run 
through  the  trap-door  into  the  trap,  and  when  it 
is  judged  that  they  are  all  collected,  the  person 
(keepmg  out  of  sight,  for  they  are  naturally  shy, 
and  would  run  b^ck  into  their  warren  if  they 
were  to  see  any  one,  or  hear  a  noise)  must  let 
down  the  trap  by  means  of  the  lon'g  rope,  and  he 
can  then  select  at  his  pleasure. 

We  think  it  likely  that  some  of  our  readers 
may  be  inclined  to  question  the  utility  of  the 
opening  to  the  warren,  and  may  suppose  that  the 
urap  would  be  sufficient ;  we  assure  them  it  is  es- 
sential, for  not  only  must  a  space  be  cleared  for 
them  to  begin  their  operation  of  burrowing  at  that 
depth  below  the  surface,  but  occasionally  it  may 
be  requisite  to  clear  away  any  loose  soil  which 
they  may  have  excavated,  as  well  as  to  secure 
the  manure,  which  is  valuable;  besides,  the  two 
openings  afford  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  more 
light  than  could  be  admitted  by  the  trap  only. 

In  many  districts  of  this  country  not  a  warren 
or  a  wild  rabbit  is  to  be  seen  for  twenty,  nay,  fifly 
square  miles,  yet,  at  all  the  poulterers'  in  large 
towns  within  those  districts,  wild  rabbits  so  calUd 
are  always  to  be  obtained.  There  exists  an  ima- 
ginary preference  in  favor  of  wild  rabbits,  and 
therefore  the  public  is  never  let  into  the  secret, 
that  they  never  purchase  a  wild  one,  excepting 
within  an  available  distance  from  a  warren.  j^U 
others  are  bred  in  hutches,  and  all  warranted  vrild! 
This  we  know  to  be  fact.  Independently  of  the 
superior  health  enjoyed  by  creatures  nearly  in  a 
state  of  nature,  other  contingencies  are  prevented 
by  the  domestic  warren  system.  Rabbits  are  ex- 
ceedini^Iy  shy,  and  those  unnatural  propensities, 
the  destruction  of  their  young  by  the  fathers,  and 
devouring  them  by  the  mothers,  which  many 
writers  have  endeavored  to  account  for,  quite  un- 
satisfactorily, are  avoided ;  they  are,  too,  proba- 
bly caused  by  the  officionsness  and  ignorance  of 
man ;  in  the  first  place,  by  interfering  with  the 
mother,  in  the  next  by  having  debarred  her  from 
that  species  of  diet  which  her  own  instinct  would 
have  led  her  to  select,  to  suit  her  maternal  duties. 

As  our  present  notice  refers  only  to  the  subject 
of^a  domestic  warren,  we  abstain  from  offering 
any  remarks  or  advice  on  the  numbers  to  be  kept, 
the  sorts  and  advantages  of  this  prolific  and  valu- 
able live-stock,  because  there  are  few  small  farm- 
ers who  are  not  aware  of  all  we  could  say,  by  ex- 
perience, in  the  troublesome,  and  every  way  ineli- 
gible system,  of  hutches,  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  domestic  vrarren.  We  repeat,  that 
we  have  had  ample  experience  of  its  perfect  sue- 
cessi  and  had  it  no  other  merit  than  being  a  mer- 
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cifUl  and  rational  plan,  it  ought  to  supersede  all 
others. 


FlNNtt  the  Qasrtwly  Joomal  of  Agricttlture,  (for  June.) 
LUCBRNE  AND  8AINTF0IN. 

B}j  Mr,  Towtrn. 

Lucerne  is  the  plant  of  plants!  yet  its  merits, 
Ihouffh  undeniable,  are  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. It  is  a  native  of  England,  belongs  to  the 
seventeenth  class,  fourth  order  of  Linnaeus,  (Di- 
udelphuL  decandria)  and  to  the  natural  orJer  of 
LeguminoscB,  It  is  a  member  of  the  genus  or 
family  MedicagOy  medick,  distinguished  by  having 
ten  stamens,  one  of  them  distinct  from  the  other 
nine.  One  seed-vessel,  a  legume  or  pod,  spirally 
twisted  or  sickle-shaped.  The  figure  of  the  blos- 
som is  that  termed  butterfly-shaped,  CpapUwim- 
eeous.)  One  plant  (M.  satiw)  grows  to  the 
height  of  two  feet  or  more ;  the  stems  are  upright 
and  firm,  the  foliage  ternate,  of  a  rich  lively 
ffreen,  the  leaflets  saw-cut  at  their  edges,  the 
flowers  are  produced  during  June  or  July,  in 
spikes,  and  are  of  a  full  violet  blue,  t  extract  the 
rollowingfrom  Loudon's  Encyclopsedia  of  Gar- 
dening, partly  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
culture,  but  particularly  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the 
concluding  observations,  and  thereby  evmce  the 
worth  of  the  plant. 

«*Itis  highly  extolled  by  Roman  writers;  it  is 
also  of  unknown  antiquity  m  old  Spain,  ttalv,  and 
the  south  of  France;  is  much  grown  in  iPersia 
and  Peru,  and  mown  in  both  countries  all  the 
year  round.  It  is  mentioned  by  Hartlib,  Blythe, 
and  other  early  writers,  and  was  tried  by  Lisle, 
but  it  excited  little  attention  till  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Harte's  Essays  in  1757." 

"But  though  it  has  been  so  much  extolled,  it 
has  yet  (bund  no  great  reception  in  this  country. 
If  any  ^d  reason  can  be  given  for  this,  it  is  that 
lucerne  is  a  less  hardy  pkmt  than  red  clover,  re- 
quires three  or  four  years  before  it  comes  to  its  full 
growth,  and  is  for  these  and  other  reasons  ill- 
adapted  to  enter  into  general  rotation." 

I  have  grown  lucerne  during  lour  or  five  years, 
and  previously  I  had  witnessed  its  great  success 
and  extensive  culture  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  Kent; 
there  it  is  a  stne  qum  non,  because  it  affects  chalky 
districts,  and  sends  down  its  wiry  elongated  roots 
deep  into  the  interstices  of  the  chalk.  It  succeeds 
perfectly  in  sound  loams,  and  therein  appears  to 
ine  to  require  little  manure.  Hardy  it  is — and  as 
to  tardiness,  though  the  plant  may  acquire 
•trength,  and  improve  during  four  years,  the  fact 
is  bejTond  controversy,  that  if  sown  in  drills  about 
the  third  week  of  March,  and  the  spaces  between 
the  rows  (from  nine  to  twelve  inches)  kept  clean 
by  the  hoe  for  the  first  three  or  four  months,  the 
young  plants,  if  favored  by  a  mild  spring  and 
genial  showers,  will  advance  with  so  much  vigor 
and  rapidity,  that  a  first  cutting  over  with  the 
M^the  can  be  made  in  June  or  July,  and  three 
other  cuttii^  will  follow  in  pretty  regular  succes- 
sion, between  the  kitter  period  and  t^  first  of  No- 
vember. 

Seasons  will  of  course  vary ;  soils  and  other 
auxiliaries  may  be  more  or  less  favorable ;  but 
that  which  I  have  stated  has  occurred ;  it  is  the  I 


result  of  my  own  experience  and  practice.  I  have 
during  five  seasons  witnessed  the  abundance  of 
green  food,  which  is  produced  by  a  plot  of  young 
plants,  the  supply  being  ample  for  a  c^w,  even 
within  four  months  afler  the  sowing  of  the  seed. 
I  am  thus  authorized  to  refute,  upon  the  evidence 
of  facts,  the  charges  contained  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  quotation.  In  cutting  for  a  cow 
it  will  always  be  advisable  to  take  the  plant  when 
it  is  tender  and  juicy,  and  such  it  will  be  when 
about  a  foot  high.  1  have  thus  cut  my  plot  over 
six  times  af)er  the  first  year,  but  they  who  leave 
the  plants  to  grow  two  feet  high  will  find  the 
stems  rigid,  fibrous,  and  less  juicy;  and  that  what 
they  gain  in  bulk  will  be  lost  in  time  and  Quality^ 

As  to  the  trouble  in  managing  an  established 
crop,  it  is  really  nothing.  Though  I  allow  it  is 
^od  to  hoe  twice  during  the  summer,  as  the  plot 
IS  mown,  piece  by  piece,  yet  one  general  fork-dig- 
ging at  that  period  of  early  spring,  when  the 
plants  exhibit  the  first  symptom  of  growth,  so  as 
to  remove  every  weed  and  loosen  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  will  bie  amply  sufficient  to  secure  the 
safety  and  full  development  of  the  herb.  Upon 
the  whole,  lucerne  is  a  plant  of  the  utmost  value ; 
for  if  the  seed  be  gooa,  the  ground  rich  and  in 
heart,  and  rendered  deep  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
thorough  trenching,  the  young  plants  start  into 
lively  ^owth,  attam  strength  in  the  shortest  pos-* 
sible  time,  and  yield  a  bulk  of  luxuriant  herbage 
that  cannot  be  surpassed.  If  the  plant  require 
tour  years  to  attain  its  maximum  of  power,  it  is 
still  a  giant  even  from  its  infancy,  advancing  from 
strength  to  strength. 

Well  miffht  the  writer  of  a  recent  agricultural 
report  (of  Norfolk  if  I  mistake  not)  recently  ex- 
claim, **  What  a  plant  is  lucerne !"  I  re-echo  this 
introductory  "  note  of  admiration,"  and  will  un- 
hesitatingly assert,  that  if  abundance,  permanent 
and  unfailing,  pnrticularly  in  shallow  soils  upon 
chalk-rock,  be  the  object  of  the  farmer,  he  will  at-^ 
tain  it  by  the  cultivation  of  lucerne.  The  roiatioa 
roust  be  improved  by  it,  as  in  point  of  produce  it 
will  yield  double  the  bulk  of  grass  from  an  old 
sedffy  meadow. 

The  soil  which  is  most  favorable  to  the  perfect 
{2;rowth  of  lucerne  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Chalk 
IS  what  it  affects,  and  therefore  we  find  it  most 
generally  cultivated  in  Kent,  and  those  parts  of 
the  southern  coast  wherein  the  subsoil  is  a  chalk- 
rock.  But  my  fine  plot  grows  in  a  rich,  deep,  and 
rather  sandy  loam  j  the  pubsoil  is  indeed  chalky  or 
marly,  but  at  a  considerable  depth.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  taking  off  the  turf,  trenching  to  the  ex- 
tent of  three  spits,  and  placing  the  turfs,  their 
grassy  surface  downward,  at  the  bottom  of  each 
trench.  Upon  these  reversed  turfs  a  sprinkling  of 
common  salt  was  given,  and  the  earth  was  return- 
ed into  the  trensh,  with  the  precaution  to  keep  the 
heavier  and  interior  soil  below  the  fine  black  earth 
of  the  surface.  Due  preparation  affords  a  rich 
and  permanent  pasture  for  the  wandering  roots ; 
and  my  piece,  of  hardly  one-third  of  an  acre,  has 
been  so  undeviaiingly  productive,  with  little  sub- 
sequent manuring,  that,  in  a  showery  season,  wa 
have  found  in  cutting  over  the  end  where  we  be- 
gan ready  for  the  scythe  again  before  the  mowing 
was  completed.  Lucerne  is  known  to  produce 
much  milk,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  of  the 
artificial  grasses  (Lepiminosa);  but  some  com- 
plain that  it  communicates  an  atistere  or  bitter  fla- 
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▼or.  I  doubt  the  fact  j  but  would  always  recom- 
mend that  it  be  not  siven  quite  fresh  to  a  cow, 
particularly  at  an  eany  period  aftercalving.  If 
the  required  quantity  be  cut  over  nij2:ht,  it  will  be 
fit.  for  the  stall  by  ten  oVlock  of  the  following 
morning ;  and  again,  the  afternoon  meal  should 
lie  exposed  to  the  sun  for  two  or  three  hours  before 
it  is  used.  , 

A  well  prepared  field,  if  kept  clean  by  the  fork- 
ing, will  remain  productive  for  more  than  ten 
years ;  but  as  a  change  of  crop  always  promotes 
abundance,  it  would  be  advisable  to  prepare  a  suc- 
cessional  plot  every  six  years. 

The  grass  and  weeds  raised  by  the  fork,  and 
raked  up  with  the  email  quantity  of  earth,  adher- 
ing to  the  roots,  if  salted  and  sprinkled  with  quick- 
lime and  placed  in  a  heap,  will  form  a  most  excel- 
lent manure  for  the  lucerne.  The  cuttings  here 
are  usually  over  by  the  end  of  October ;  the  herb 
then  becomes,  as  it  were,  torpid,  and  whatever 
manure  is  applied  should  be  given  as  a  top-dress- 
ing during  the  winter's  state  of  repose.  The  sur- 
face must  not  be  disturbed  at  that  season,  nor  till 
the  herb  begins  to  grow,  then,  as  I  have  before 
said,  the  fork-digging  will  effect  all  that  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable ;  it  will  turn  in  the  remaining 
manure,  remove  the  encroaching  weeds,  and  open 
the  soil,  burying  a  fresh  surface  into  contact  with 
the  advancing  rootlets.  The  experience  of  one  or 
two  seasons,  under  commonly  favorable  auspices, 
will  verily  all  that  I  have  asserted. 

Somewhat  resembling  lucerne  in  character  and 
habits  is  the  French  grass  or  saintfbin  (Hedysa- 
rum  OnobrycMs),  a  lovely  flowering  plant,  rich  in 
herbage,  and  also  a  native  of  Britain.  The  grand 
object  of  agriculture  ought  to  be  the  renewal  of 
soils,  and  the  adaptation  of  crops  ;  and  as  science 
advances,  and  its  sons  become  more  influential, 
these  objects  will  be  attained.* 


SJBBDLING  TREES  FROM  THE  SEED  OF  THE 
MORUS  MULTICA.ULIS,  OR  CHINESE  MUL- 
BERRY. 

f 

There  has  been  much  said  in  this  journal,  during 
the  last  four  years,  as  to  the  kind  of  products  from  the 
seed  of  the  Chinese  mulberry.  We  were  the  first  in 
the  United  States  to  announce  that  the  seeds  could 
not  be  relied  on  to  produce  plants  like  the  parent 
stock;  which  being  itself  an  accidental  variety,  would 
generally  produce  other  varieties  from  its  seed.  This 
information  was  totally  disregarded  by  the  agricultu- 
ral public;  and  one  effect  of*  this  disregard  was  the 
,  permitting  the  success  of  extensive  frauds  which  were 
perpetrated  in  sales  of  what  was  called  Chinese  mul- 
berry seed — which  seed,  was  in  fact,  not  the  product  of 
the  moms  mvUicavlU,  (and  was  so  admitted,  after  the 
cheat  bad  been  discovered,)  and  which,  if  it  had  been, 
would  most  probably  have  been  worth  no  more. 

In  one  of  om  pieces  on  this  subject,  we  promised 
an  experimental  proof,  which  will  now  be  furnished. 
In  the  editorial  remarks  on  page  711  of  vol.  iv,  it  was 
said  that  **  though  believing  that  the  seeds  of  this 

*  The  climate  of  Scotland  is  far  from  being  genial 
to  the  growth  of  either  lucerne  or  saintfoin.— Editor. 


plant  are  not  to  be  relied  on  for  reproducing  their  own 
kind,  we  are  not  inclined,  in  any  case,  to  trust  to  re- 
ported opinions,  or  authority  that  is  the  least  doubtful, 
when  the  facts  can  be  tested  by  accurate  experiment. 
We  have  the  means  of  making  such  an  experiment, 
in  seeds  of  the  tnorus  multicaulit  taken  last  summer 
from  trees  which  grew  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
high  walls  which  surround  the  Penitentiary  of  Virgi- 
nia; and  near  which  no  other  kind  of  mulberry  grew, 
to  affect  the  seeds  by  a  mixture  of  the  fecundating  &- 
rina.  If  these  -seeds  will  not  produce  the  moms  mul- 
HcauUs,  it  may  be  thereafter  safely  pronounced,  that 
seeds  are  not  only  not  to  be  relied  on  to  produce  this 
kind,  but  that  the  result  of  reproduction  of  the  like 
kind  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs.** 

The  seed  were  procured,  at  our  request,  by  Dr. 
Lewis  W.  Chamberlayne,  of  Richmond,  who,  as  at- 
tending physician,  visits  the  institution  every  day, 
and  by  whose  direction  the  seed  were  saved  by  one  of 
the  attendants,  and  delivered  to  him  as  soon  as  they 
were  gathered  and  separated  from  the  pulp;  and  were 
placed  in  our  hands  very  soon  after.  The  trees  are  in 
the  yard,  surrounded  and  overtopped  by  the  very  high 
walls  that  enclose  the  buildings,  and  no  other  kind  of 
mulberry  is  near.  For  these  reasons,  there  was  as 
much  security  as  any  situation  and  circumstances 
could  possibly  offer  against  the  access  of  fecundating 
farina  of  other  trees  to  the  flowers  of  these  trees;  and 
there  was  equal  security  against  any  change  or  mix- 
ture of  the  seed,  after  they  were  gathered,  by  mistake^ 
or  even  by  design,  if  there  could  be  supposed  any 
possible  object  in  the  gatherer  to  produce  such  decep- 
tion. We  placed  the  seed  in  the  hands  of  our  friend 
and  near  neighbor,  S.  D.  Morton,  esq.,  whose  taste 
and  fondness  for  the  higher  departments  of  horticulture 
furnished  security  for  his  strict  attention  to  so  inter- 
esting an  experiment.  Some  of  the  seeds  be  planted  in 
the  open  ground  of  bis  garden;  and  of  these  very  few 
germinated,  and  only  after  a  long  time.  The  balance 
were  planted  in  his  hot-bed,  sprouted  soon,  and  grew 
well,  and  were  transplanted  afterwards  to  open  ground. 
Though,  to  our  mind,  the  result  was  satisfactory  in  the 
first  summer's  growth,  we  have  waited  for  the  second, 
and  for  the  larger  size  and  full  development  of  the 
leaves,  to  make  report.  For  this  purpose,  the  plants 
have  been  again  carefully  examined,  on  the  28d  July. 

There  are  now  standing  twenty -six  trees — ^the  largest 
about  five  feet  high.  The  few  which  had  been  plant- 
ed in  the  open  ground,  and  not  transplanted,  have  suf- 
fered by  their  close  and  shaded  positions,  and  are  not 
more  than  eighteen  inches  in  height.  There  is  much 
variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  in  the  shape 
and  sizes  of  the  leaves.  Sec.  But  there  is  not  one 
which  is  not  entirely  and  manifestly  different  from  the 
moras  muUicauUs,  of  which  there  is  a  row  parallel 
to,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  transplanted  seed- 
lings. None  of  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are  so  large, 
nor  so  smooth,  nor  have  they  the  convex  form  which 
is  so  marked  in  the  morus  mvUicanUs,  In  general  ap- 
pearance, the  young  trees  are  more  like  the  common 
native  mulberry,  {morus  rubra,)  than  the  white — 
and  far  more  so  than  the  Chinese. 
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So  far  as  negative  proof  is  to  be  depended  on,  this 
experiment  may  be  considered  decisive.  Bat  though 
it  is  now  proved,  as  we  have  before  maintained,  that 
no  reliance  should  be  placed  in  continuing  the  kind  by 
seeds,  stiU  we  would  not  deny  (even  in  the  absence  of 
iacti,)  that  the  seed  of  the  variety  may  Bometimet  pro- 
duce its  like  kind.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  esq.,  of  Balti- 
more, has  raised  the  true  multicaulis  from  seeds ;  and 
therefore  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  as  it  could  not 
rest  on  better  authority.  But  such  results  are  so  rare, 
and  the  failures  would  be  so  many,  that  the  fact,  how- 
ever curious  and  interesting,  is  of  no  value  for  practi- 
cal example,  even  if  the  seed  could  be  obtained  in 
quantity,  and  at  a  cheap  rate. — Ed.  Fax.  Rxo. 


From  London'!  Gardener's  Magazine  (for  Jnne.) 

jotcb's  nkw  mode  of  heating. 

When  we  noticed  Mr.  Joyce's  stove  in  our  Ja- 
nuary No.,  p.  57,*  the  nature  of  the  fuel  was  an 
entire  secret.  It  since  turns  out  to  be  nothing 
more  than  charcoal  prepared  in  a  manner,  which, 
though  it  deprives  it  of  its  smell,  and,  perhaps, 
diminishes,  in  some  degree,  its  deleterious  proper- 
ties, yet  leaves  it  of  the  same  nature  as  it  was  be- 
fore, though  not  80  perceptibljr  dangerous,  from  its 
want  of  ainr  noxious  eflSuvium.  Mr.  Joyce's 
stove,  therefore,  has  entirely  failed  in  realising  ail 
the  high  expectations  that  were  formed  of  it,  and 
•annot  be  recommended,  either  for  plant-houses 
or  human  habitations.  The  manner  in  which 
the  charcoal  is  deprived  of  its  smell,  is  said  by 
some  to  be  by  boiling  it  in  any  alkali,  such  as  lime- 
water;  and  this  may  afford  a  useful  hint  to  gar- 
deners, where  they  are  under  the  necessity  of 
using  a  charcoal  stove  in  fruit-rooms  or  plant- 
houses,  on  extraordinary  occasions. 


ON  "rinding"  or  ringing  fruit  trees,  to 

FORWARD  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  FRUIT. 
To  the  Editorof  Uie  Farmen*  Register. 

Eickmond,  July  6, 1838. 

About  ten  year  since,  1  met  with  an  old  maga- 
zine, containing  experiments  on  fruit  trees,  among 
them,  one  on  "rinding."  The  process  is  simply 
to  make  an  incision  near  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
with  a  sharp  knife,  all  round  in  two  places,  at 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart,  and  the  rind  or 
bark  peeled  out  down  to  the  wood.  Care  should 
be  taven  not  to  wound  the  wood.  This  should  be 
done  iust  as  the  buds  are  ready  to  buret.  The  phi- 
losophy of  the  process  is,  the  sap  already  in  the 
branch,  being  cnecked  in  its  return,  when  most  of 
it  would  be  consumed  in  forming  the  tree,  produ- 
ces fruit  in  its  stead. 

The  exudation  from  the  wound  ceases  very  soon, 
and  the  incision  only  leaves  a  ring,  which  will  be 
easily  forgotten  while  beholding  the  luscious  frtiit 
occasioned  by  it.  1  communicated  these  facts  to 
a  friend  who  resides  near  this  city,  and  who  will 
take  pleasure  in  showing  the  results  of  his  expe- 
riments, detailed  below. 

*  Copied  in  the  Fanners*  Register,  p.  62,  vol.  vi. 


In  the  spring  of  1837,  he  "rinded"  a  limb  of  a 
young  apple-tree,  about  7  feet  high.  It  bore  twelve 
apples  on  the  whole  tree,  on  the  limb  rinded  se- 
ven apples,  on  the  rest  of  the  tree  five  only.  Two 
of  those  on  the  limb  operated  upon  t>eing  equal  to 
three  of  the  others  in  weight. 

The  next  experiment  was  upon  a  blue  plum- 
tree,  which  had  not  borne  more  than  a  few  dozens 
for  some  years.  One  branch  only  was  operated 
on,  and  the  limb  was  full  of  the  finest  fruit,  while 
the  balance  of  the  tree,  as  usual,  produced  a  very 
small  quantity  of  inferior  plums.  This  spring, 
1838,  he  operated  upon  an  early  young  pear-tree. 
The  whole  tree  bloomed  before  the  branch  that 
was  cut  did,  and  was  killed  by  the  frost;  afler 
which  the  limb  put  out  and  bore  a  bountiful  crop 
of  fruit. 

The  latter,  I  would  remark,  might  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  peculiar  season;  and  may  not  be  consi- 
dered a  fair  test;  but  the  former,  I  think,  estab- 
lishes the  fact,  that  unfruitful  trees  may  be  made 
productive. 

J.  W.  S.  LOWNES. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Union  District,  S.  C.  March  25,  1838. 

I  have  made  use  of  some  exertions  to  procure 
some  new  subscribers  to  your  valuable  journal; 
but  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
cure even  one,  in  consequence  6f  a  foolish  ana  in- 
veterate prejudice  against  book  (arming.  This  pre- 
judice  is  more  general  than  I  had  thought,  though 
it  must  yield  before  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  i 
hope  to  be  able  still  to  add  some  new  names  to 
your  list.  My  exertions  shall  be  unabated.  On 
the  subject  of  hill-side  drains,  I  want  information; 
I  have  seen  several  communications  in  the  Regis- 
ter for  and  against  the  system;  but  nothing  in  de- 
tail, or  not  sufficiently  so,  to  enable  me  to  satisfy 
myself  as  to  the  quo  modo.  I  am  satisfied  of 
their  efficacy,  if  accurately  done;  and  if  not  accu- 
rately done,  that  they  are  manifestly  injurious. 
If  you  could  furnish  such  information,  or  elicit 
that  information  from  some  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents conversant  with  the  subject,  you  will 
much  oblige  your  obedient  servant,  &c. 

[If  those  southern  and  western  planters,  who  scorn 
all  book-farming,  and  are  sure  that  no  agricultural 
journal  published  in  a  remote  region  can  yield  to  them 
profit  or  instruction,  would  listen  to  our  reasoning, 
and  not  consider  the  gaining  of  their  subscription  mo- 
ney to  be  our  toU  object,  we  could  name  very  many 
subjects  on  which  they  need  such  instruction,  and 
might  greatly  profit  by  receiving  it  through  the  chan- 
nel of  such  an  agricultural  journal.  We  will  name 
but  the  one  to  which  our  correspondent  refers — the 
graduated  ditches,  or  beds,  on  hill-sides,  to  guard  the 
soil  against  being  washed  away  by  heavy  rains.  Full 
information  on  this  subject  was  given  in  several  com- 
munications to  the  first  volume  of  this  work;  (which 
oar  correspondent  had  not  then  seen)  and  we  he- 
sitate not  to  declare,  that  if  the  instruction  there  of- 
ferred  on  that  subject  ak>ne,  had  been  known  to  the 
planters  of  the  hilly  lands  of  Sooth  Carolina,  Gemgia, 
and  Alabama,  and  duly  acted  upon  for  the  last  twen- 
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ly  years,  the  value  of  soil,  of  crops,  and  of  labor, 
thereby  saved  to  the  cultivators,  would  have  been 
worth  millions  of  dollars. 

A  very  intelligent  fanner  of  this  state,  who  had 
learned  and  profited  by  this  practice,  settled  a  cotton 
plantation  in  the  hilly  region  of  Alabama.  Though 
on  new  and,  as  yet,  rich  soil,  he  resolved  to  prevent  its 
waste  and  destruction;  and  to  that  end,  forthwith, 
commenced  a  general  system  of  hill -side  ditches. 
Their  useful  operation  was  soon  manifest  to  every  ob- 
server; and  an  older  settler,  (who  probably  despised 
book-farming  as  heartily  as  our  correspondent's  neigh- 
bors,)' pronounced  the  practice  to  be  the  greatest  im- 
provement ever  introduced,  and  that  the  introducer  was 
a  public  benefactor,  whose  services  to  that  country 
would  prove  to  be  beyond  estimation.  We  fully  con- 
cur in  this  opinion.  But  if  the  new  settler  had  ob- 
tained his  knowledge  of  this  improvement  from  the 
Farmers'  Register,  as  he  might  have  done,  and  as 
every  hill  cultivator  in  the  south  and  west  might  now 
easily  do,  would  it  not  have  been  **  book-farming*^} 
Even  if  the  still  farther  fertilizing  of  rich  virgin  soil 
is  not  required,  the  preservation  of  existing  fertility 
surely  is  desirable;  and  especially  if  it  is  cheaper  to 
preserve  than  to  waste  the  richness  of  the  land.  And 
even  if  neither  of  these  important  objects  is  cared  for, 
still  it  is  as  important  to  the  cultivators  of  the  lands  of 
the  most  exuberant  fertility,  no  less  than  to  others  less 
happily  situated,  to  be  apprised  of  agricultural  news, 
and  of  the  advances  of  agricultural  knowledge — and 
thereby  be  enabled  to  learn  every  new  value  of  agricul- 
tural labor  and  products — and  every  means  of  mak- 
ing labor  cheaper  and  more  effective,  by  better  im*- 
plements  and  stock,  and  better  management.] 


Montgomery  county,  Ala.^     \ 
March  \%th,  1838.  $ 

I  am  a  planter  of  but  little  experience,  and  re- 
gret much  that  your  work,  with  the  aid  of  which 
one  may  profit  fo  much  from  the  experience  of* 
others,  is  not  better  calculated  for  my  latitude. 
Hundreds  of  planters  here,  like  myself^  require  to 
be  taught  much  that  might  appear  common-place 
to  the  experienced;  and  if  your  work  contained 
the  desired  information,  I  am  pursuaded  its  circu- 
lation would  be  greatl^  extended  in  the  south- 
west. The  difficulty  of*^ procuring  well  written  es- 
says and  valuable  papers  upon  our  peculiar  soils, 
staple  and  mode  of  culture,  I  am  aware,  must  be 
very  great  to  a  distant  editor,  fiut  this  is  a  diffi- 
culty which  it  would  be  much  to  your  interest  to 
overcome.  Southern  cotton-planters  are  gene- 
rally educated,  intelligent,  reading  men;  and  the 
Register  would  be  very  popular  among  them,  if  it 
tauffht  them  their  true  policy  and  interest,  with 
half  the  skill  and  accuracy,  which  it  has  hitherto 
<lisplayed  in  relation  to  the  farming  interest  of  the 
*<OId  Dominion."  Virginia  must  be  well-nigh 
ready  to  graduate  under  your  instruction;  turn  then 
to  the  '*  destitute  south-west"  and  give  us  the  be- 
nefit of  a  few  lectures. 

[We  lament  that  oar  journal  has  not  more  southern 
communicatioos.    Bat  we  deny  that  we  have  been  re- 


miss in  endeavoring  to  obtain  them.  The  fault  is  in 
all  those,  Hke  our  correspondent,  who  can  write  and 
instruct,  and  will  not  do  so.  We  have  throughout 
paid  especial  attention  to  the  agriculture  of  the  more 
southern  states;  and  never  fail  to  publish  eveiy  valua- 
ble article  found  in  other  prints,  as  we  have  published 
every  original  communication  sent  directly  from  the 
south  to  this  work.  And  without  counting  any  of  the 
articles  exclusively  useful  for  the  south,  and  though  we 
have  never  been  south  of  Raleigh,  nor  west  of  Virginia, 
we  dare  to  assert  that  the  observations  on  the  prairie 
soils  of  the  south  and  west,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  doctrines  on  the  nature  of  soils  in  general,  as  pre- 
sented in  these  volumes,  offer  as  much  of  useful  and  pro- 
fitable, and  practical  instruction  to  the  people  of  ^e 
south  and  west,  as  might  have  contented  them  in  a  work 
printed  amonp:  them,  and  designed  exclusively  for  their 
patronage.  Yet  we  must  confess,  with  feelings  of  dis<^ 
appointment  and  mortification,  that  these  available  ser- 
vices seem  not  to  have  been  there  appreciated,  and  in- 
deed are  scarcely  known.  We  have  not  withheld  our 
"  lectures*'  from  the  "  destitute  south-west,"  and  are 
ready  to  deliver  them  as  long  as  they  are  desired.  Bat 
not  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  still  very  much 
wanted,  (though  but  little  ts  desiofui,  in  mercantile 
language,)  at  home.] 


Clarke  county,  Fa.  22d  jfprii,  1838. 

I  received  with  my  first  No.  of  the  Register,  your 
"  Esfiay  on  the  causes  of  the  formation  of  Prai- 
ries, &c.,"  which  I  read  with  much  interest,  and 
with  entire  acquiescence  in  the  soundness  of  its 
views.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  this  part  of  the  valley — including  a 
large  portion  of  Jefierson  and  Clarke,  and  a  less 
one  of^  Berkeley  counties,  was,  when  first  settled ^ 
and  until  about  80  years  since,  a  perfect  prairie.  It 
is  a  highly  calcareous  region,  and  its  gedogical 
character  generally  corresponds,  I  believe,  with 
that  of  the  "great  west."  It  is  now  covered  with 
a  lofly  growth  of  trees— though  the  forests  are 
more  open  and  sparse  than  in  the  argillaceous  soils 
— and  without  any  undergrowth  except  grape- 
vines. 1  believe,  however,  that  the  trees  here 
are  short-lived — having  always  observed  that  a 
portion  of  them,  in  the  midst  of  their  apparently 
vigorous  and  rapid  growth,  die  annually,  without 
any  extraneous  or  obvious  cause.  These  facts 
corroborate  your  theory,  that  soils  which  contain  a 
large  portion  of  calcareous  matter  are  unfavora- 
ble to  the  growth  or  perpetuity  of  trees;  and  that 
the  luxuriant  crops  of  grass  which  they  produce, 
and  the  abundant  supply  of  dead  wood,  where 
wood  ever  did  exist,  afforded  sufficient  food  to  the 
annual  fires,  which  swept  over  these  plains  and 
destroyed  their  feeble  efforts  to  throw  up  a  woody 
growth;  and  hence  the  formation  or  prairies, 
wherever  they  exist. 


Mobile,  June  29. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  zeal  and  ability  with 
which  your  paper  is  conducted,  and  think  K  the 
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best  agricultural  paper  we  have  ever  had,  and 
likely  to  be  of  infinite  advantage,  though  the  pro- 
gress will  be  sbw.  The  taste  has  to  be  created 
with  that  class  with  whom  it  will  be  most  useful. 

The  crops  of  cx>rn  in  this  state  are  remarkably 
fine,  and  may  be  said  to  be  made.  The  cotton 
crop  was  worse  ten  days  ago  than  I  have  ever  seen 
it  at  the  same  time.  Many  places  for  50  acres 
together  there  were  not  50  stalks  in  the  bald  or 
open  prairies,  and  the  light  sandy  lands.  The  crop 
has  been  replanted,  and  the  young  cotton  shows 
very  prettily,  and  the  weather  has  so  far  been 
very  suitable  for  it ;  and  with  a  cool  fall  the  young 
cotton  may  make  a  }  crop,  and  the  old  cotton 
more.  The  month  of  May  was  very  cold,  the 
thermometer  on  the  24th  was  at  40^ ;  and  as  the 
cause  was  a  general  one,  I  think  it  a  fair  inference 
that  the  crops  have  every  where  been  injured. 
There  is  no  calculation  to  be  relied  on  as  to  the 
probable  crop  for  the  year  at  this  time  o^  ^M  as  it 
depends  so  much  on  the  season  from  this  time  on. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  Arkansas.  The  month  of  May  was 
cold  and  rainy,  and  the  crops  were  very  unpro- 
mising. 


Baltimore,  April  16,  183S. 

•  ♦  ♦  Your  article  on  "hobbies  and  humbugs," 
it  seems  to  me,  is  rather  severe,  and  calculated  ra- 
ther to  depress  the  spirit  of  enterprise  than  encour- 
age it.  If  we  aro  to  have  no  new  things  till  it 
has  been  sufficiently  tried  to  prove  that  it  is  not  a 
hobby  nor  a  humbug,  we  might  as  well  give  up 
improvement  for  the  time.  •  ♦  • 

I  difier  with  you  on  some  of  the  "  hobbies  and 
humbugs,"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  on  some 
others.  The  Baden  corn,  for  example,  is  an  old 
worthless  pony^  that  has  been  turned  out  to  die  of 
old  age  three  or  four  times  within  forty  years  past; 
(I  don't  wish  you  to  suppose  that  I  have  been  an 
observer  of  these  thinffs  myself  for  forty  years, 
as  I  am  not  old  enough  for  that — )  and  it  seems 
that  even  old  age  won^t  kill  it,  or  if  it  does,  that  it 
won't  stay  killed. 


Lynchburg,  July  llth,  1838. 
Our  harvest  is  not  yet  completed.  All  accounts, 
until  very  recently,  have  concurred  in  representing 
the  wheat  crop  as  a  very  superior  one.  Hence, 
cm  a  visit  to  the  country  ten  days  ago,  I  was  much 
disappointed ;  I  saw  very  little  that  was  prime, 
and  much  that  was  inferior,  and  some  not  worth 
cutting.  Eariy  sowing  in  good  ground,  well  pre- 
partd,  looks  well,  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  some, 
very  well,  but  on  examination,  the  head,  a  third 
or  a  half,  has  three  grains  in  a  mesh,  then  two, 
with  four  or  five  at  top  with  one,  and  some  entire 
skips.  And  I  am  not  certain  that  any  of  the  grain 
is  superior.  Such  is  the  best.  There  is  still  a 
large  quaotitY  of  thin  corn-ground  seeded,  unpro- 
fitable as  it  is.  This  is  all  inferior,  and  a  good 
deal  worthless.  The  crop  is  all  late,  but  some  is 
mudi  later  than  the  rest,  as  usual.  Neariy  all  of 
this,  including  northern  exposures,  is  sorry.  I 
should  say,  that,  in  quantity,  the  crop  is  vastly 


short  of  the  general  estimate,  cmd  that  a  large 
portion  is  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  proper,  howe- 
ver, to  say  that  my  observations  are  confined  to  a 
limited  region,  from  this  place  to  the  Blue  Ridge 
the  north  side  of  Bedford,  20  odd  miles. 

Rye,  of  which  the  quantity  sown  is  much  di- 
minished, is  better  than  for  several  years.  OatB. 
moderate;  on  thin  land,  not  good  as  common.  Corn 
backward,  and  more  missing  than  usual,  but  a  fa- 
vorable season  may  yet  make  a  good  crop.  Some 
tobacco  land  has  been  planted  in  com,  for  want  of 
plants,  and  from  that  circumstance  and  a  scarcity 
of  planting  seasons,  the  prospect  is  unpromising. 


Elizabeth  City  Co.  Fa,,  July  20. 

Our  wheat  crop  was  generally  good.    More 
wheat  has  been  made  this  year  in  our  county  than 
was  ever  grown  before  in  any  two.    The  crop  of 
corn  though  backward,  promises  a  fair  yield. 

Things  have  much  improved  here  since  your 
visit  to  Back  river,  (in  1836)  and  land  is  growing 
daily  more  valuable.  We  are  cleaning  up  ana 
manuring  in  every  direction ;  and  without  design- 
ing to  flatter  you,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  much 
of  this  improvement  is  owing  to  the  influence  of 
your  valuable  paper. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  your  description  of 
Gloucester,  and  felt  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 
your  remarks,  because  they  applied  wtth  peculiar 
fbree  to  my  own  neighborhood.  Your  theory 
about  wide  beds  is  certainly  true.  I  know  from 
eaperience  that  11  feet  beds  sufier  from  wet  much 
less  than  5  feet  ones.  At  any  rate  I  will  try  it 
this  fall,  and  will  let  you  know  the  result. 


[From  the  letter  of  a  brother  editor.] 

Pray  how  do  your  subscribers  pay?    Ours  are 
horribly  remiss. 

[We  may  answer  that  our  subscribers  are 
**  Like  Jeremiah's  figs. 
The  good,  are  very  good,  indeed— 
The  bad,  too  bad  for  pigs."] 


THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

The  wheat  harvest  has  been  finished,  and  without 
much  loss  from  bad  weather  in  general,  though  many 
crops  on  the  lower  Jamet  river  suffered  severely  from 
a  hurricane  which  tore  down  shocks,  and  scattered  the 
sheaves,  wherever  its  power  reached.  In  that  region 
the  crops  are  found  to  be  less  productive  in  grain  than 
in  straw ;  and  the  yield  will  there  be  less,  by  perhaps 
one-fourth,  than  was  counted  on  in  our  last  report, 
made  during  harvest.  Similar  disappointment  has 
been  found  elsewhere,  as  stated  in  a  foregoing  extract. 
Still  the  general  crop  will  be  a  large  one.  From  many 
other  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  yet  no  abatement 
stated  of  the  first  anticipatioDi  of  great  product. 
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The  weather  has  been  very  favorable  for  har- 
vest, and  the  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  were  stack- 
ed in  dry  order.  The  showers  of  rain  were  occa- 
Btonally  violent,  but  of  short  duration,  and  during 


the  last  fortnight  the  weather  has  been  dry, 
extrenae. 


am 


the  heat  extrenae.  The  product  of  wheat,  so  far 
as  ascertained,  falls  short  of  expectation  ;  but 
poves  fair  for  the  quantity  sown,  and  the  quality 
IS  good. 

Some  few  farmers  who  undertook  to  get  their 
wheat  ready  for  delivery  in  this  month  and  made 
contracts  in  June,  obtained  $1  50  per  bushel ; 
but  this  price  soon  began  to  decline,  and  subse- 
quent contracts  have  Men  successively  at$l  40, 
91  30,  81  25,  and  81  80,  for  delivery  in  August. 
Prices  are  expected  to  so  still  lower,  unless  a 
prospect  of  foreign  demand  shall  check  the  decline. 
The'  crop  throughout  the  United  States,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  largest  that  has  been  made  lor 
several  years. 

The  inspections  of  tobacco  to  1st  inst.  show  dou- 
ble the  quantity  to  the  same  time  last  year,  but  this 
arises  chiefly  firom  a  similar  difference  in  price.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  crop  of  1836  nas  been 
brought  to  market  since  the  1st  October,  1837,  and 
is  counted  in  the  present  year's  inspection. 

The  range  of  prices  is  from  8^  for  inferior  and 
partly  deca^^ed  lugs,  to  811,  for  choice  leaf.  The 
inspections  in  Virginia,  it  is  supposed,  will  reach 


about  45,000  hhds.  and  those  of  Kentucky  about 
the  same,  which,  with  the  addition  of  Maryland, 
will  furnish  about  an  average  of  the  usual  quan- 
tityfor  export. 

The  growing  crop  is  said  to  be  unpromising,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  Quantity. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  reported  in  the  table  of 
receipts  at  different  ports  of  the  United  States, 
reaches  nearly  to  1.800.000  bales,  being  an  in- 
crease of  about  450,000  bales  on  the  receipt  of 
last  year,  partly  arising  from  the  same  cause  that 
the  inspections  of  tobacco  exhibit  so  large  an  in- 
crease. 

Considering  all  circumstances,  prices  have  been 
well  supported.  They  have  advanced  1}  cent  per 
pound  in  the  last  6  or  8  weeks,  partly  owing  to  de- 
cline in  freight,  and  rise  in  exchange  on  England. 
Sales  have  been  small  in  Petersburg  as  high  as 
11^  per  cent.,  the  range  of  prices  9  to  llf,  but 
some  reaction  is  now  felt,  and  the  accounts  fmm 
England  to  16  ult.  are  not  so  favorable  as  those 
which  preceded ;  indeed  so  large  a  quantity  as  1,- 
800,000  bales  had  not  been  anticipated. 

ft  is  confidently  expected  that  the  banks  in  the 
Atlantic  states  will  generally  resume  specie  pay- 
ments next  month,  and  that  the  western  banks 
north  of  Tennessee  wHl  follow  the  example. 

Specie  has  fallen  to  2  to  3  per  cent.,  exchange 
on  England  8^. 

July  24,  1838.  X. 
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EDMUND   RUFPIN,   EDITOR  AND   PROPRIETOR. 


ON  THBFRKqUBNT  FAILURES  OF  THB  WHEAT 

CROPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Faimen'  Register. 

The  successive  failures  of  the  three  last  crops  of 
wheat,  and  the  partial  injury  to  the  present,  have 
caused  a  general  inquiry,  why  this  crop  is  more  un- 
certain than  in  former  seasons,  and  what  remedy 
can  be  Ibund  lor  this  misfortune,  which  threatens  to 
destroy  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  at  least  in  Virginia. 
Being  extremely  partial  to  the  golden  graui,  and 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  ought  to  be  the  sta- 
ple crop  of  the  Old  Dominion,  I  venture,  as  its 
friend,  to  give  you  some  thoughts  on  the  subject. 
Every  candid  observer  must  admit  that  the  last 
four  seasons  have  been  very  unfavorable — severe 
winters,  and  excessive  rains  in  May  and  June. 
The  present  crop  was  very  promising  until  the 
rains  and  exceedingly  hot  weather,  which  have 
created  a  good  deal  of  rust  in  parts  of  the  state, 
but  still  left  a  crop  which  will  probably  make  us 
independent  of  foreign  supplies. 

Those  causes  have  been  beyond  human  con- 
trol, and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  we  can  only 
submit  to  the  decrees  of  an  all-wise  Providence; 
but  it  behoves  us,  as  rational  beings,  to  mquire 
whether  there  do  not  exist  other  causes,  which 
mav  be  removed  by  human  effort. 

There  certainly  is  something  very  striking  in 
the  reflection,  that  a  countr^r  always  producing 
sufficient  bread-stuff  for  its  mhabitants  since  its 
first  settlem^t,  and  latterly  exporting  more  of 
that  article  than  any  other,  should,  with  the 
view  of  affording  a  better  home  market  to  its  ag- 
riculture, for  the  benefit  of  its  manufactures — and 
in  less  than  twenty  years  from  the  adoption  of  this 
policy — find  its  agriculture  so  oppressed,  that  these 
very  manufacturers  have  to  resort  to  foreigners  for 
their  dailjT  bread.  Thus  showing  the  retributive 
justice  of  Heaven,  who  hath  said:  ''  thou  shalt 
not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn.'^ 
But,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  or  fickleness  of  our  le- 
gislators, this  state  of  things  is  rapidly  changing; 
and  it  becomes  us  to  inquire,  now  that  the  effi- 
cient or  remote  cause  of  the  disease  is  about  to 
be  removed,  how  shall  the  patient  be  restored  to 
his  pristine  health  and  vigor?  Were  this  the 
case  of  a  lovely  form,  whose  freshness  and  beau- 
tv  were  fast  fading  away,  without  any  evidence  of 
fixed  disease,  the  physician  would  say,  '<  Restore 
her  native  air,  and  place  her  amongst  the  soA 
breezes  of  the  valley,  or  the  bracing  air  of  those 
mountains,  the  scenes  of  her  childish  gambols  -, 
and  we  may  hope  to  see  the  rosy-lipped  che- 
rub again  bounding,  like  the  antelope,  from  hill  to 
hiU." 

Now,  following  this  metaphor,  may  it  not  be 
well  to  inquire  wherein  has  agriculture  degenerat- 
ed under  its  oppression,  and  to  endeavor  to  restore 
that  vigor,  which  was  the  cause  and  the  conse- 
quence of  its  former  health.  Many  of  those  who 
now  guide  the  operations  of  the  husbandman, 
have  no  personal  recollection  of  the  former  state 
of  things.  But  you  and  I,  Mr.  Editor,  can  now 
use  the  familiar  phrase  of  some  twenty  years 
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since.  We  were  both  reapers  of  the  golden  har- 
vest,  which  seemed  almost  like  coining  money, 
immediately  afler  the  late  war :  and  though 
schoolboys  at  the  time,  we  recollect  the  high 
price  so  long  kept  up  during  Bonaparte's  wars. 

Your  residence  was  on  the  sancfy  lands  of  the 
tide-water,  where  com  was  the  staple  crop;  but 
Providence  cast  my  lot  upon  the  green  belt  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  in  a  section,  even  then,  rapidly  im- 
proving in  its  agriculture.  And  I  well  remember, 
that  the  most  usual  sights  in  July  and  August, 
were  large  fields  of  clover  subverted  by  the  plough- 
share, and  the  carts  and  wains  all  busily  engaged 
in  spreading  the  fertilizing  produce  of  the  stable 
and  farm-pen,  over  those  portions  of  the  field 
which  were  more  scantily  covered  with  clover; 
and  even  those  farmers  who  had  not  advanced  to 
clover,  were  still  anxious  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
manuring  and  fallowing.  And,  as  hope  is  more 
exciting  than  enjoyment,  many  hurried  into  those 
operations  withiout  even  securing  the  previous 
crop,  thinking  less  of  the  $2,000  they  could  get 
for  it,  than  the  $4,000  expected  for  the  next 
year's  produce;  and  I  have  oflen  seen  the  com- 
ing crop  covering  those  fallow  fields  with  as 
bnffht  a  green  as  the  clover  which  bad  so  lately 
clad  them,  whilst  the  weather-beaten  shocks 
stood  amongst  the  rank  stubble  of  the  late  harvest. 
But  when  our  wise  rulers  took  it  into  their  heads 
that  we  must  make  every  thing  we  wanted  at 
home,  and  our  hoodwinked  farmers  took  up  the 
idea,  that  to  buy  nothing  was  the  best  way  to 
get  rich,  without  reflecting  that  others  must 
follow  our  example,  they  soon  found  that  their 
bams  were  loaded  with  grain,  laid  up  for  many 
years;  and,  like  the  man  in  the  parable,  said  ''  soul 
take  thy  rest."  They  then  found  that  fallow- 
ing was  a  very  laborious  and  expensive  busi- 
ness; that  the  crop  was  very  uncertain,  and  apt  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  blue  grass.  For  now  they 
could  not  think  of  crossing  their  fallow,  which 
was  thought  an  expedient  operation  when  wheat 
brought  98.  to  128.  a  bushel;  the  crack  of  the  whip, 
and  shrill  whistle  of  the  driver,  no  longer  impelled 
the  patient  ox  with  his  fertilizing  load;  the  weather 
was  too  hot  in  July  and  August ;  and  the  ma- 
nure either  wasted  in  the  heap,  or  was  all  expend- 
ed on  tobacco,  com,  or  top-dressing. 

The  domestic  market,  which  we  sacrificed  so 
much  to  gain,  came  at  last;  but  it  was  not  for  wheat, 
but  com,  which  of  course  commanded  the  chief 
care  and  labor  of  the  husbandman. 

Now  I  would  say  to  my  brother  farmers,  resume 
those  good  old  habits.  This  is  the  proper  season. 
Select  some  field,  or  portion  of  one,  of  good  land ; 
not  some  wom-out  gall,  too  poor  for  com.  Plough 
it  well  before  the  1st  September,  if  practicable,  and 
re-plough  it  in  that  month,  if  necessary.  Scatter  all 
the  manure  you  can  raise,  on  the  poorest  part,  and 
seed  it  well  m  the  month  of  October;  early,  if  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  state,  late  in  the  month,  if 
below.  Plough  or  harrow  in  the  wheat ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  finish  with  a  good  smooth  harrowing. 
If  any  part  is  inclined  to  be  too  wet,  water-fur- 
row it  well.   If  your  wheat  has  any  smut,  soak  it 
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'in  a  strong  brine,  and  roll  in  quick-lime  immedi- 
ately before  seeding;  and  tben  pray  to  Heaven  for 
a  good  harvest.  As  to  your  com  land,  sow  only 
that  which  is  good,  and  no  more  than  you  can 
prepare  well,  and  in  good  time;  put  the  balance  in 
oats.  No  preparation  is  good,  unless  the  wheat  is 
put  in  regularly  at  a  suitable  depth,  and  the  soil 
well  pulverized.  The  wheat  ought  never  to  be 
sown  without  some  previous  worx;  the  land  may 
be  plougtied  up  with  two  horses,  and  this  is  best 
on  flat  land  which  requires  bedding.  But  on  dry 
land,  I  think  the  best  mode  is  to  cut  the  stalks  off 
with  a  hoe,  (not  a  knife,  which  leaves  them  too 
highO  pile  or  remove  them.  Plough  up  the  stub- 
bles, by  running  a  furrow  with  a  one  or  two-horse 
plough.  Harrow  the  land  crosswise  or  diagonally. 
Sow  the  wheat,  plough  it  in  with  small  plouehs, 
and  harrow  again.  This  will  make  the  land  al- 
most as  fine  as  a  plant- bed;  and  although  it  is 
more  trouble,  if  the  wheat  turns  out  well,  you 
will  be  paid;  and  if  not,  it  would  eertainl  v  have 
been  worse  with  a  worse  preparation.  As  soon 
as  the  crop  is  seeded,  be^n  to  lay  plans  and  make 
preparations  for  putting  m  your  next  crop  in  the 
same  or  a  better  manner;  and  if  your  crops  fail, 
my  word  ibr  it,  <<  you  may  thank  God  that  your 
neighbors'  are  tio  better." 

Rkd  Land. 


mode  of  building  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  brought 
to  such  perfection  in  the  country  about  the  beauti* 
ful  city  of  Lyons,  in  France,  as  to  appear  like  ele* 
gant  palaces,  some  of  which  are  known  to  have 
stood  three  hundred  years.  But  to  be  concise  on 
this  subject:  I  have  just  erected  the  walls,  and 
covered  in  a  house  ot  48  feet  long  by  24  wide, 
containing  six  large  rooms,  and  three  wide  pas* 
sages;  and  though  built  under  many  difficulties, 
which  1  had  to  surmount  as  I  went  on,  yet  it  will 
bear  comparison  with  any  brick  house  of  the  same 
and  was  built  in  nine  months  by  two  men 
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RETARDED  ACTION    OF  GYPSUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  Uie  Farmen'  Register. 

Some  time  last  year  I  coromonicated  the  fact, 
that  the  effect  of  piaster,  applied  to  the  young 
clover  soon  after  it  came  up,  was  not  perceptible. 
I  concluded  that  the  soil  either  did  not  need  that 
manure,  or  that  the  plaster  was  not  genuine.  But 
I  am  gratified  to  state  that  that  plaster,  though 
apparently  useless  last  year,  has  manifested  its  ef- 
ficacy in  the  moststriking  manner  this,  in  so  much 
that  the  bed  of  twenty  feet  width  through  a  large 
lot,  which  was  lefl  unplastered.  looks,  at  a  little 
distance,  as  if  it  had  been  mowed,  while  there  is  a 
tall  and  luxuriant  growth  of  clover  on  both  sides 
of  it*  I  believe  that  experiments  in  plaster,  and 
other  thin^,  often  prove  abortive  for  the  want  of 
the  unremitted  personal  attention  of  farmers  to 
the  application  of  them,  and  to  the  not  following 
them  out  by  the  nicest  and  most  careful  personal 
inspection  and  comparison. 

A.  C.  Morton. 

Mecklenburg  Cb.,  July  18, 1838. 


From  die  SouUiera  Africnltorift. 
/ 

ON    PISE  BUILDINGS. 

/ 

To  the  distreMsed  inhafntant$  of  the  city  of 

CharleBton. 

Seeing  from  the  act  of  the  legislature,  as  well  as 
from  the  ordinance  of  our  city  council,  that  in  fu- 
ture we  are  restricted  to  the  use  of  incombustible 
materials  in  erecting  our  buildings,  and  knowing 
as  I  do  the  high  price  of  such,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  them  at  so  high  a  price,  I  would  suggest 
tti%  use  ot  piei,  or  rammed  day  walls.   This 


only,  (who  hired  out  at  9 10  per  month  before  em- 
ployed on  this  work,)  assisted  by  a  black  country 
carpenter  for  three  weeks.    From  the  experience 
I  have  gained  in  the  erection  of  this  house,  I  can 
with  confidence  recommend  (if  my  directions  are 
followed)  the  useofpis^  buildings;  viz.:    The 
foundation  must  be  stone  or  brick,  raised  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  above  the  ground.    The  mould, 
which  is  very  simple,  must  be  a  piece  of  8  by  4 
scantling,  lafd  across  the  foundation,  with  a^  mor- 
tice at  each  end,  describing  the  width  of  your 
wall,  allowing  for  the  thickness  of  the  boards  that 
are  to  stand  on  their  edges,  with  their  sides  to  the 
studs  of  scantling,  standing  in  the  mortices  of  the 
transverse  scantling  already  mentioned,  and  cap- 
ped with  a  piece  of  the  same  width ;  these  studs  to 
be  erected  three  or  four  feet  apart.    The  flooring- 
boards  intended  for  the  house,  and  which  require 
seasoning,  will  just  answer  for  this  purpose,  and 
will  not  be  the  least  injured  from  this  use,  but  bet- 
ter seasoned.   They  must  be  reduced  to  one  thick- 
ness, and  cut  with  a  mitre  at  one  end  to  meet  at 
the  comers,  clasped  with  tin  or  sheet  iron  clasps, 
secured  whb  small  screws.    These  may  be  taken 
off*  every  other  course, ^^nd  used  as  before.    In 
this  mould  so  formed,  lav  six  inches  of  clay,  as  drv 
as  you  can  procure  i^  (I  never  found  it  too  dry,") 
and  commence  ramming,  with  a  rammer  beveled 
from  a  square  of  six  inches,  to  one  inch,  all  on  one 
side.    The  pisadore  (who  is  the  rammer)  finding 
it  will  not  yield  more  to  this  rammer,  then  com- 
mences with  a  square  rammer,  till  it  rebounds 
briskly  from  the  wall ;  he  then  continues  filling  in, 
continuing  the  same  process  till  the  boards  are 
full,  and  he  lays  another  board  on  the  edge  of  that 
just  finished,  and  continues  this  process  until  the 
story  is  raised  to  receive  the  joists.    These  are 
laid  on  a  piece  of*  scantling,  3  by  4,  laid  alooff  in 
the  mould,  and  each  end  is  well  dove-tailed.    This 
being  effected,  I  would  recommend  that  the  mould 
be  tdcen  apart  from  the  wall ;  it  will  be  found  an 
equal  continued  surface,  resembling  a  piece  cut 
-out  of  a  rock,  of  the  color  of  the  clay»    If  this 
has  any  blemishes  (or  inequalities  of  surfhce) 
from  the  clay  sticking  to  the  mould,  they  can  be  im- 
mediately remediedliy  a  plaster  made  of  the  same 
clay,  with  a  mixture  of  cotton  or  hair.    This  be- 
ing done,  lay  on  the  whole  wall  a  coat  of  linseed 
oil.    It  will  immediately  sink  in,  and  form  an  in- 
durator,  that  will  convert  the  surface  to  a  crust  of 
putty,  impervious  to  rain,  or  any  kind  of  moisture. 
After  you  have  given  the  wall  a  coat  or  two  of  the 
oil,  you  may  paint  it  of  any  color  you  wish,  which 
it  wdl  show  and  retain,  with  the  greatest  brillian- 
cy.   Then  erect  your  mould  on  the  next  story,  and 
continue  as  before,  la3ring  (which  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion) your  door  and  window  jambs  plumb  in  their 
proper  places  in  the  mould,  as  you  go  along.   This 
mould  possesses  many  advantages  over  the  one 
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which  I  described  in  my  ibnner  article  in  the  Agri- 
cuilurist  It  turns  out  the  work  in  one  coniioued 
mass,  aa  if  chUeled  from  a  rock,  and  by  this  the 
work  it  reduced  to  three-lburlhs  of  the  labor,  and 
much  more  planished  and  perpendicular.  In  this 
manner,  a  pise  house  can  be  built  as  ele^ront,  du- 
rable, strong  and  incombustible,  as  of  any  other 
material  allowed  to  be  used.  Its  expense  will  de- 
pend much  on  the  locality  and  vicinity  of  the  clay, 
to  the  place  it  is  erected.  Having  the  clay  at 
hand,  my  pisadore  (or  rammer)  and  one  atten- 
dant, carried  up  sixteen  inches  of  a  wall,  sixteen 
inches  thick,  in  /bur  days,  all  round  a  house,  48 
leet  long,  and  24  feet  wide.  Now,  if  to  build  such 
a  wall  sixteen  inches  high,  requires  four  days, 
how  many  days  will  it  take  to  build  it  thirty->six 
feet  high,  the  full  heisrht  of  a  three-story  house? 
Answer  108  days  j  which,  at  one  dollar  per  day, 
would  be  equal  to  8216. 

A  brick  house  of  this  size  would  re- 
quire 100,000  bricks,  which  at  81^ 
per  M.,  will  amount  to      -        -    81500  00 

Lime  at  25  bushels  per  M.,  is  2500 
bushels,  at  20  cents,  -        -        -        500  00 

Laying  the  bricks  at  84  per  M.,  is  -        400  00 


Cost   of  the  walls  o£  the   dwelling 
house  only,       ....    82400  00 

Deduct  the  price  of  building  the  pis^ 
house, 216  00 


In  favor  of  the  pise  house,  -  -  8^184  00 
But  this  is  not  all,  lor  in  a  brick  house  you  have  to 
build  a  wood  one  within  to  make  it  fit  to  be  inha- 
bited; plaster  and  studs,^  laths,  lime,  nails  and 
stucco,  will  amount  to  81^00,  makmff  the  round 
sum  of  8^384.  In  opposition  to  this,  I  will  state. 
the  pise  walls  require  no  plaster,  but  only  to  be 
smoothed  and  painted  plain,  or  penciled,  as  taste 
may  dictate.  The  pise  house  being  painted  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  mould,  is  fit  to  be  mhabited  as 
soon  as  finished. 

But  the  difficulty  of  procuring  clay  is  obtected 
to.  This  will  cease  when  we  are  informed,  that 
all  the  bluffs  about  our  harbor  and  rivers,  contain 
it  in  abundance,  and  roa^  t>e  wafted  over  in  light- 
ers, and  sold  at  a  low  pnce.  Our  harbor,  and  the 
rivers  and  creeks  around  us,  contain  inexhaustible 
banks  of  dead  shells,  which,  if  rammed  in  such  a 
mould,  will  produce  a  fine  wall  equal  to  Tabby, 
well  known  to  man^  of  us.  The  banks  of  Ash- 
ley river  abound  in  a  concretion  of  calcareous 
matter  fit  for  such  buildings.  To  this  important 
hint  I  call  your  attention.  The  doctrine  that  f 
have  been  endeavoring  to  inculcate,  admits  of  the 
dearest  demonstration,  actual  espmmenU  Take 
a  box  of  a  handy  size,  ram  it  with  clay  as  de- 
scribed. When  so  filled  and  rammed,  turn  it  up 
on  a  board,  and  lay  it  in  the  sun  to  dry,  so  as  the 
box  or  mould  may  be  lifted  ofi"  without  injury  to 
the  pise-ed  work.  When  dry,  indurate  it  with  lin- 
seed oil,  and  when  it  is  dry,  paint  it  on  either  side 
with  any  color  you  please.  This  experiment  will 
satisfy  you  of  the  strength  of  the  walls,  the  efiects 
of  the  oil  as  an  indurator,  and  the  beautiful  ap- 
pearance of  the  paint. 

I  remain,  with  best  wishes,  yours,  &c. 

Barth  w.  Carroll.     | 


From  tbe  TenoeMM  FaniMr. 
BBAVBR  OP  NORTH  AMERICA* 

The  natural  habits  of  the  beaver  are  topics  so 
generally,  though  often  so  imperfectly  handled, 
that  we  will  rather  speak  at  present  of  the  man* 
ners  which  it  is  found  to  display  in  a  domestic 
state,  and  of  one  or  two  other  particulars  less  ge- 
nerally known. 

We  have  domesticated  certain  animals,  and 
most  of  those  only  to  a  certain  extent,  and  are 
therefore  apt  to  fancy  that  those  are  the  only  ani- 
mals susceptible  of  domestication,  and  that  they 
surpass  all  others  in  sagacity  and  companionable 
afiections.  But  there  is  a  very  long  list  indeed,  of 
animals,  apparently  the  last  to  be  thought  of  for 
domestication,  but  which,  nevertheless,  would 
please,  and  be  pleased,  if  they,  like  others,  lay  in 
our  bosoms,  ate  out  of  our  dish,  and  sat  at  our 
firesides,  and  that  would  make  manifest  their  un- 
derstanding, and  more  than  answer  our  caresses. 
An  example  presents  itself  in  the  beaver,  whose 
habits  in  domesticity  are  pictured  by  a  North 
American  trader. 

*<  I  have  kept  several  beavers,"  says  Hearne, 
<<  till  they  became  so  domesticated  as  to  answer  to 
their  name,  and  to  follow  those  to  whom  they  are 
accustomed,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  do^  would 
do,  and  they  were  as  much  pleased  at  bemg  fon- 
dled as  any  animal  I  ever  saw.  In  cold  weather 
they  were  the  constant  companions  of  the  Indian 
women  and  children,  and  were  so  fond  of  their 
company,  that  when  the  Indians  were  absent  for 
any  considerable  time,  the  beavers  discovered 
great  signs  of  uneasiness ;  and,  on  their  returni 
showed  equal  marks  of  pleasure,  by  fondling  them, 
crawling  into  their  laps,  Iving  on  their  backs,  sit- 
ting like  a  squirrel,  and  behaving  like  children 
who  see  their  parents  but  seldom.  In  general^ 
during  the  winter,  they  lived  on  the  same  food  as 
the  women  did,  and  were  remarkably  fond  of  rice 
and  plum-pudding :  they  would  eat  partridges  and 
fresh  veriison  very  freely,  but  I  never  tried  them 
with  fish,  thouffh  I  have  heard  that  they  will  at 
times  prey  on  them.  In  fact,  there  are  few  gram- 
nivorous  animals  that  may  not  be  brought  to  be 
carnivorous." 

Of  the  things  usually  eaten  by  the  beaver,  the 
same  writer  gives  the  following  account : — <*  Their 
food  consists  of  alar^  root,  something  resembling 
a  cabbage  stalk,  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers.    They  also  eat  the  bark  of  trees, 

Karticularly  those  of  the  poplar,  birch,  and  willow; 
ut  the  ice  preventing  them  firom  getting  to  the 
land  in  the  winter,  ihey  have  not  any  bark  to  feed 
on  in  that  season,  except  that  of  such  sticks  as 
they  cut  down  in  summer,  and  throw  into  the 
water  opposite  the  doors  of  their  houses ;  and  as 
they  generally  eat  a  great  deal,  the  roots  above- 
mentioned  constitute  a  principal  part  of  their  food 
during  the  winter.  In  summer  they  vary  their 
diet,  by  eating  different  kinds  of  herbage,  and 
such  berries  as  grow  near  their  haunts." 

BeavefR  having  returned  in  considerable  numi> 
hers  to  Nottoway  river  and  its  tributaries,  Mr* 
Rufiin,  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  suggests  the 
propriety  of  an  experiment  to  domesticate  them, 
with  a  view  to  the  annual  procurance  of  their  rich 
furs,  without  destroying  their  lives.  As  this  inof- 
fensive and  valuable  animal  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing before  the  stratagems  of  tbe  trapper,  and  ths 
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march  of  civilisation,  this  resort  may  become  ne- 
cessary, if  practicable,  and  might  perhaps  turn  out 
to  be  a  profitable  enterprise. 

Ed.  Tenn.  Farmer. 


From  the  C(4ttmbia  Telescope. 


MAirURES. 


Mr.  Johnston — In  RufBn^s  Farmers'  Register 
for  May,  1838,  p.  Ill,  is  an  extract  irom  a  Tetter 
by  Lardner  Vanoxem,  esq.,  formerly  my  aid  in 
the  college  here,  giving  a  very  brief  account  of 
the  localities  of  what  he  terms  shell  marl,  in  South 
Carolina,  viz.:  at  the  Santee  canal,  Eutaw 
Springs,  Dr.  Jameson's,  near  Orangeburgh  Court 
House,  Mr.  Darby's,  in  St  Mathew's,  at  God- 
frey's ferry,  on  the  Pcdee  river,  on  the  Edisto,  &c. 
To  which  I  have  to  add,  a  locality  two  miles 
south  of  Darlington  Court  House.  MarUy  tech- 
nically, is  a  soil  composed  of  sand,  clay,  and  lime- 
stone, where  the  latter  earth  is  in  the  proportion  of 
one-tnird  or  more.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
all  the  localities  consist  principally  of  limestone, 
with  various  proportions  of  sand,  but  very  small 
quantity  of  clay,  or  argillaceous  earth. 

My  son  brought  me.  a  short  time  ago,  a  speci- 
men of  the  shells  and  soil  from  the  great  oyster 
bank  on  the  Santee,  which  I  believe  extends  eight 
or  ten  miles.  I  have  also  received  from  Judgej3. 
Johnson,  a  specimen  of  the  shell  mari  near  Dar- 
lington Court  House.  I  regard  all  these,  from  the 
character  of  the  shells  in  them,  to  belong  to  the 
tertiary  formation — ^in  modem  phraseology,  ante- 
diluvian. 

Of  the  specimen  from  Santee,  I  took  100  grains 
of  an  oyster  shell,  (of  an  extinct  species.)  1  dis- 
solved It  in  muriatic  acid,  and  about  5  per  cent,  of 
sand  remained  undissolved.  I  threw  down  all  the 
limestone  with  carbonate  of  potash,  boiling  the 
solution  to  drive  away  any  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  apt  to  keep  limestone  in  solution. 
The  liquor  being  filtered,  and  the  residuum  dried 
and  weighed,  furnished  the  expected  proportion  of 
limestone. 

I  took  the  earth  with  which  the  inside  of  the 
shell  was  filled  up.  I  dissolved  it  as  before,  pro- 
curing about  90  per  cent,  of  limestone.  The  re- 
siduum was  chiefly  sand,  with  but  little  clay- 
earth. 

I  took  100  grains  of  the  common  gravelly  soil 
furnished  me  by  Jud^  D.  Johnson,  from  Dar- 
^  lington  Court  House  vicinity.  I  rejected  all  the 
lar^r  fragments  of  shells,  taking  what  appeared 
to  be  the  soil.  I  treated  it  as  before,  with  muria- 
tic acid,  which  dissolved  perfectly  75  per  cent,  of 
the  gravelly  soil,  leaving  (when  dried  perfectly 
and  weighed)  26  per  cent,  of  soil,  almost  entu«Iy 
sand,  undissolved. 

Here,  then,  in  various  parts  of  our  state,  are  de- 
posits of  shell  limestone,  just  as  valuable  for  ma- 
nure as  any  other  whatever,  to  sandy,  to  clayey, 
or  to  an  intermixture  of  sandy  and  clayey  soil.  A 
source  of  wealth  that  is  of  very  great  extent  and 
very  great  value. 

Limestone  in  Europe  is  applied  when  burnt  into 
Hme,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  300  bushels  per 
acre.  Twenty  hundred  weight  of  limestone  ought 
to  be  exposed  to  fire  in  the  kiln,  till  it  will  yield ' 


but  eleven  hundred  weight,  or  more  accurately 
from  43  to  44  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  ought  to 
be  driven  off  by  the  heat ;  else  the  lime  is  imper- 
fectly burnt,  and  will  not  make  good  mortar. 
When  laid  and  slacked  upon  the  land,  it  re^in9 
from  the  air  about  30  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  in 
about  10  days,  and  is  gradually  changed  into  lime- 
stone again.  Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  lime 
from  the  air,  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  cement ; 
hence,  too,  powdered  limestone  may  be  as  good 
as  lime  in  most  cases.  I  would,  therefore,  were  I 
a  farmer,  merely  grind  and  screen  the  shell  marl, 
without  burning  it,  and  put  at  least  300  or  360 
bushels  of  the  screened  earth  per  acre,  on  the 
land.  This  will  form  a  good  constitution  of  soil,' 
and  will  permanently  prove  useful.  I  should 
deem  400  bushels  per  acre,  on  sandy  soils,  not  too 
much,  and  the  addition  of  clay  will  add  to  the 
productive  power  of  the  mixture  thus  made.  But 
as  I  am  not  a  practical  farmer,  I  say  this  with  de- 
ference to  the  judgment  of  those  woo  are. 

I  am.  &c. 

Thomas  Coopbb,  M.  D. 


From  Uie  Fannen*  Cabinet. 
CAPONS. 

jauimm,  Frederick  Co,,  Md.  Nov.  23, 1837. 

I  very  much  fear  vou  will  begin  to  think  me  ei- 
ther an  epicure  or  the  son  of  an  epicure,  it  being 
onlv  a  short  time  since  that  I  served  you  up  a  mess 
of  bacon,  and  now  I  come  with  a  dish  of  fowl.  It 
has  been  said,  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone, 
fiacon,  although  good  alone,  is  very  much  better 
when  accompani^  with  a  good,  round,  fat  pullet. 
But  it  is  not  a  puUet  that  I  am  about  to  serve  up 
to  you  at  present,  but  her  brother,  though  in  an 
altemd  from,  as  you  will  learn  in  the  sequel.  It 
is  a  fact  known  to  every  traveller,  that  there  is  no 
dish  presented  before  him  half  so  often  as  that  of 
chicken,  served  up  in  every  form  of  which  it  is 
capable,  broiled,  fried,  stewed,  baked,  or  boiled; 
and  it  is  a  fact  equally  well  known,  that  there  is  no 
dish  so  oflen  turned  away  untasted,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  disgusting  appearance  of  bad  culina- 
ly  preparations.  I  allude  of  course  to  such  as  we 
too  frequently  meet  with  on  our  public  tables  and 
watering  places.  (Bedford  itself  not  excepted.^ 
How  oflen  are  the  ears  of  the  hungry  and  weary 
traveller  assailed  the  moment  the  stage  draws  up 
to  the  inn,  by  the  dying  shrieks  of  the  rooster  that 
had  but  the  moment  oefbre  been  picking  up  a 
scanty  subsistence  from  the  dunghill,  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  graces  the  head  of  the  table,  look- 
ing more  like  that  well  known  waterfowl,  vulgariy 
csJIed  a  fly-up-the-creek,  which  is  indebted  alone 
to  the  length  of  its  legs  and  neck  for  a  subsistencey 
than  what  it  really  is.  But  I  have  promised  to 
give  you  something  even  better  than  a  fat  pullet, 
and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  serve  it  up ;  1  mean 
then  that  favorite  dish  of  the  ancient  Romans,  the 
<<  gallas  spads  or  capon,"  or  more  piainly,  the 
cock  altered  by  castration,  and  in  such  high  repute 
was  it,  that  it  generally  graced  the  boanl  of  that 
most  excellent  judge  of  good  eating,  Lucullus, 
and  if  Shakspeare  is  to  bebelieved,  it  was  a  tit-bit 
not  only  with  Jack  Fedsmfi*,  but  with  the  Justice 
who  is  represented — "  In  fair  round  body  with 
good  capon  lined."    In  Englandi  at  the  present 
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day,  at  every  respectable  eating-houie,  the  finit 
thing  that  greets  the  eye  of  the  traveller  and  heads 
the  biU  of  fare,  is  a  capon,  either  boiled  or  baked. 
In  France  they  are  made  doubly  useAil,  not  only 
as  an  article  of  food,  but  a  means  of  production  ; 
if  1  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  they  are  used 
as  a  foster-mother  for  raising  chickens,  which  they 
do  much  better  than  the  hen,  owing  to  the  large 
mse  and  thick  coat  of  feathers.    The  poulterers 
use  a  considerable  number  of  them  for  this  pur- 
pose,— the  moment  the  hen  has  hatched  her  brood 
they  are  given  to  the  capon,  which  rears  them  with 
all  the  care  of  the  mother,  the  hen  is  cooped  and 
fed  until  she  gains  her  flesh  and  strength,  and  then 
turned  out  to  lay  and  set  again ;  in  this  way  the 
poulterer  is  enabled  to  raise  a  large  number  ot 
chielEens  from  half  the  number  of  hens.    The  ca- 
pon at  market  sells  higher  than  any  of  our  domes- 
tie  fowls.  What  is  the  reason  then  in  our  country, 
where  good  living  is  so  hiffhly  prized,  the  capon 
is  sG^om  or  never  seeni    Should  you  travel  from 
Maine  to  New  Orleans,  you  will  probably  never 
have  this  question  put  to  you  at  table,  '<Sir,  shall 
I  help  you  to  a  fine  piece  of  capon."    I  would  by 
no  means  attribute  this  neglect  of  one  of  the  fin- 
est dishes  in  the  world  to  obtuseness  of  palate,  but 
rather  to  a  want  of  the  necessary  information  as 
to  the  manner  of  perfbrminff  the  operation  on  the 
cock.    To  obviate  this,  I  wul  subjom  directions,  by 
the  observance  of  which  a  man  of  common 
adroitness  can  make  two  dosen  capons  in  an  hour. 
Lay  the  chicken  before  you  on  his  lefl  side,  with 
his  head  towards  your  rignt  hand.  Let  an  assistant 
hold  him  by  his  head  and  legs  extended ;  with  a 
sharp  knife  make  a  transverse  incision  of  one  and 
a  half  inch  or  more  in  the  side  just  below  the 
nbs.    Insert  the  fore  finger,  and  near  the  middle 
of  the  body,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  from  the  incision,  near  the  spine  will 
be  found  the  testicles,  which  may  very  easily  be 
removed  by  the  thumb  and  fin^r ;  sew  up  the 
orifice  and  daub  a  little  tar  over  it  to  keep  off*  the 
flies.    Care  should  be  taken  in  cutting  through  the 
several  integuments  lest  the  viscera  oe  wounded. 
The  cock  snould  be  about  half  grown.    Not  one 
in  a  hundred  will  die  if  the  operation  be  properly 
performed.    Af\er  a  fair  trial  both  of  the  bacon  and 
capon,  should  you  relish  them,  I  may  be  induced 
at  some  future  time  to  serve  you  up  some  other 
dish,  which  I  only  hope  may  be  found  as  agreea- 
ble to  your  numerojs  readers  as  was  the  long  and 
learned  dissertation  we  had  some  time  since  upon 
floUow  Horns.    With  mv  best  wishes, 

I  am  respectfully  your  ob't  serv't 

J.  W^.  J. 


propitious  to  their  increase  as  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  vegetation.  The  exception  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  is  the  common  striped  bug,  so  fatal  to 
cucumbers  and  squashes,  of^  which  we  have  not 
seen  a  single  one  the  present  season. 


CONSIDERATIONS  UPON  THB  NATURE  OF  THB 
VEGETABLES  THAT  HAVE  COVERED  THE 
SURFACE  OF  THE    EARTH,  AT    DIFFERENT 

EPOCHS  OF  ITS  formation;  read  before 

THE  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES  OP  PARIS,   ON 


THE    11th     SEPTEMBER, 
ADOLPHE  BRONONLART. 


1889,     BY    MON8. 


From  tbe  Gesetee  Fanner. 
DUCKS. 

It  is  stated  in  a  New- York  newspaper,  «that 
several  of  the  farmers  on  Long  Island,  who  raise 
large  numbers  of  ducks,  have  had  nearly  their 
enure  flocks  of  young  ones  destroyed,  by  a  red 
insect  named  the  '  Lc3y  bug:'  a  post  mortem  exa- 
mination led  to  the  discovery,  as,  on  opening  the 
body,  the  bugs  still  living  were  taken  out  by  the 
handful."  So  far  as  our  observation  has  gone,  in- 
■eds  of  all  kinds,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception, 
kave  flourished  abundantly  the  present  season. 


rranilated  ftom  Uie  French,  and  comBonicated  fw  die  Joav> 
nal  of  Science  and  Arte,  by  R.  W.  Baskina,*  of  finflklo. 
New  York. 

Curiosity  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  faculties 
of  the  human  mind;  one  of  those  that  most  clear- 
ly mark  the  distance  between  man  and  the  brute 
creation;  and  for  this  reason  it  may  designated 
one  of  his  most  noble  faculties,  whenever  directed 
to  an^  end  really  worthy  of  bis  being. 

It  IS  this  which  continually  excites  us  to  extend 
the  field  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  fathom  the 
most  hidden  mysteries  of  nature,  without  being 
able  to  hope,  for  the  most  part,  any  other  reward 
than  the  good  which  will  result  to  all  intelligent 
beings,  in  proportion  as  they  are  able  to  form  ideas 
more  exact  upon  the  nature  of  the  phenomena 
which  surrounded  them.  These  phenomena  ap- 
pear the  more  difficult  of  investigation  in  propor- 
tion as,  by  their  nature  and  position,  they  are 
farther  removed  from  our  direct  observation;  and 
in  like  manner  we  are  struck  with  the  results  to 
which  profound  researches  have  conducted  those 
men  wno  have  made  these  Investigations  the  ob- 
ject of  their  studies. 

The  invention  of  the  telescope,  by  opening  to 
our  view  what  is  passing  in  the  elongated  regions 
of  space;  and  of  the  microscope,  by  revealing  to 
us  the  existence  of  numberless  bemgs  so  minute 
as,  but  for  this  instrument,  would  lor  ever  have 
escaped  our  observation,  have  made,  upon  the 
human  imagination,  the  most  vivid  impression. 

The  sciences  have  made  such  rapid  advances, 
within  late  years,  that  no  one  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  open  new  views  and  to  disclose  new 
truths  eaually  exciting  to  human  curiosity  as  those 
discloeeo  by  the  telescope  and  the  microscope; 
but  still,  the  study  of  the  soil  upon  which  we 
daily  tread,  has  become,  within  the  last  half-cen- 
tury, in  the  hands  of  Werner,  of  Cuvier,  and 
the  crowd  of  learned  and  able  men  who  have  as- 
siduously followed  these  illustrious  pioneers,  one 
of  the  sciences  the  most  fruitf^l  in  results,  not 
only  of  high  interest  to  the  professionally  learned, 
but  well  ^culated  vividly  to  interest  the  imam- 
nation  of  all  persons  who  love  to  reflect  upon  we 
great  phenomena  of  natuie. 

In  investigating  the  layers  which  compose  the 
superficial  strata  of  the  earth,  their  order  of  su- 
per-position, their  nature,  and  the  animal  and  ve- 
getable remains  which  they  contain,  geology 
traces  for  us  the  history  of  the  earth,  dunng  the 
long  periods  of  time  that  have  preceded  its  pre- 


*Mr.  Haskins  prefers  an  ortbography  in  some  cases 

^^^ ^  ^   peculiar,  and  retains  also  certain  French  idioms. — 

^' hi^  temperature  of  June  having  proved  as  1  Ens. 
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vent  condition;  it  makes  known  to  us  the  beings 
which  have  successively  inhabited  its  surfape,  the 
revolutions  that  have  conduced  to  their  destruc- 
tion, and  those  which  have  given  birth  to  the  mi- 
neral layers  the  earth  contains,  and  the  modifica- 
tions to  which  this  surface  itself  has  been  subject 
by  reason  of  these  revolutions;  it  discloses  to  us, 
in  short,  that  all  these  phenomena,  which  have 
necessarilv  required  so  many  centuries  for  their 
aocoroplishment,  were  prior,  in  point  of  time,  to 
the  creation  of  man.  It  conducts  us  alike  to  ap- 
preciate events,  and  to  re-construct  beings  which 
nave  preceded,  many  thousand  years,  not  only 
the  roost  ancient  historical  traditions,  but  also  the 
very  existence  of  our  race. 

This  prolonged  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
superficial  strata  of  the  earth,  is  constituted,  like 
the  history  of  nations,  of  periods  of  repose,  or  of 
tranquillity  sufficiently  great,  at  least,  for  the  wa- 
ters and  the  dry  land  of  the  surface  to  become 
|)eopled  by  a  variety  of  inhabitants;  and  of  pe- 
riods of  revolution,  during  which  resistless  forces 
have  agitated  this  surface,  elevating  mountains, 
submerging  lands  previously  diy,  and  causing  an- 
cient b^s  of  oceans  to  issue  from  the  bosom  of 
the  deep;  in  short,  pouring  over  pre-existing  rocks 
the  materials  for  new  layers  which,  enveloping 
the  ruins  of  living  beings,  destroyed  by  these  vio- 
lent convulsions,  have  thus  preserved  their  re- 
mains as  precious  monuments  which  now  reveal 
to  us,  after  so  many  thousand  years,  the  nature  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  and  the  or- 
der in  which  the  several  races  of  beings  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other. 

The  study  of  the  periods  of  these  revolutions, 
and  of  those  of  repose,  are  alike  of  the  most  vi- 
vid interest :  but  the  first  are  entirely  the  province 
of  the  geologist ;  while  the  second,  on  the  con- 
trary, necessarily  require  the  light  of  the  zoolo- 
gist or  the  botanist;  for  these'  alone  are  able,  by 
an  exact  comparison  of  the  fossil  remains  of  for- 
mer beings  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  such 
as  are  now  existent,  to  determine  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe, 
at  various  and  distant  epochs.  It  was  thus  Cu- 
vier,  in  his  admirable  researches  upon  fossil  bones, 
basing  his  investigations  upon  tne  positive  data 
which  comparative  anatomy  furnishes,  was  ena- 
bled to  reconstruct  the  skeletons  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  animals  of  which  the  remains  had 
then  been  discovered,  and  also  to  determine,  with 
the  greatest  probability,  their  exterior  forms,  and 
their  analogy  to  those  animals  with  which  we  are 
now  acquamted. 

fiotany,  noth withstanding  it  has  long  furnished 
fewer  documents  upon  the  ancient  state  of  the 

flobe,  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  equally  laid  un- 
er  contribution,  by  the  geologist;  and  it  is  even 
able  to  cast  more  lijofht  than  zoology  upon  the 
state  of  the  terrestrial  surface,  during;  the  most 
ancient  periods  of  its  formation.  Indeed,  at  that 
epoch  wnen  life  first  began  to  be  manifested  upon 
our  globe,  the  animals  were  all  confined  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  waters,  and  even  these  presented 
but  diminished  specimens  of  their  kinds;  while  a 
powerful  vegetation,  forming  vast  forests,  covered 
at  that  eariy  period,  all  such  parts  of  the  earth  as 
were  not  submerged  by  the  sea;  and  each  suc- 
ceeding period  of  repose  has  had  its  own  peculiar 
vegetation,  more  or  less  varied,  and  in  greater  or 
less  akmndance,  according  to  the  circumstances 


which  influence  the  development  of  the  beings 
that  composed  it,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  proportion 
to  the  duration  of  these  periods;  but  almost  al^^ 
ways  entirely  difierent  fi-om  those  of  either  the 
preceding  or  succeeding  epochs. 

Of  the  different  associations  of  vegetables 
which  have  successively  inhabited  our  globCf 
there  are  none  which  so  pointedly  merit  our  atten-^ 
tion  as  those  which  seem  to  bav<>  been  first  deve^ 
loped  ypon  its  surface;  which  appear  during  a 
long  space  of  time  to  have  covered  with  dense 
forests  all  those  parts  of  the  earth  that  rose  above 
the  general  level  of  the  waters,  and  of  which  the 
remains  of  successive  growths,  heaped  one  upon 
another,  have  formed  our  layers  of  coal,  so  deep, 
extensive  and  numerous;  and  in  this  form  the  re- 
mains of  these  primeval  forests,  which  have 
preceded,  by  so  many  centuries,  the  existence  of 
man,  and  which  now  supply  us  with  fuel,  in  place 
of  our  more  modern  forests,  of  which  the  great  in-* 
crease  of  the  human  family  is  causing  a  rapidly 
augmented  destruction,  have  become  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  prosperity  of  nations. 

None  can  doubt  that  coal  owes  its  origin  to  ac- 
cumulated masses  of  vegetables,  changed  and 
modified,  as  probabl)^  the  layers  of  peat  in  our 
marshes  would  be,  if  thev  had  been  overiaid  by 
thick  coverings  of  mineral  substances,  compressed 
under  the  weight  of  these,  and  subsequently  ex- 
posed  to  an  elevated  temperature.  If  farther  con- 
firmation of  this  origin  were  necessary,  it  is  found 
in  the  edmost  ligneous  structure  which  coal  some- 
times presents,  and  in  the  numerous  renmhis  of 
plants  contained  in  the  rocks  which  accompany 
it.* 

fiut  the  study  of  the  impressions  of  sterosy 
leaves,  and  even  fruit,  which  are  in  general  con- 
tained, in  so  great  quantities,  in  these  rocks,  proves 
not  only  the  vegetable  origin  of  this  substance, 
but  even  enables  us  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
ve^tables  of  which  it  has  been  formed,  and 
which,  consequently,  at  the  period  of  such  forma- 
tion, occupied  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Among  these  vegetable  imprints,  the  most  fre- 
quent are  those  produced  by  the  leaves  of  the 
ferns;  yet  these  ferns  of  the  primitive  worid 
are  not  those  which  now  grow  in  our  climates  ;  for 
Europe,  at  this  time,  does  not  produce  more  than 
from  thirty  to  forty  species,  while  the  same  regions 
then  nourished  more  than  two  hundred,  all  muclr 
more  analogous  to  those  now  found  between  the 
tropicks  than  to  those  of  the  temperate  climates. 

In  addition  to  the  leaves  of^  ferns,  the  same 
earths  contain  trunks,  the  dimensions  of  which 
render  them  comparable  to  the  most  gigantic  trees 
of  our  forests,  while  their  form  is  wholly  dissimi- 
lar ;  and  indeed  all  the  ancient  naturalists,  struck 
with  this  dissimilarity,  and  yet  desiring  to  find 
analogous  productions  still  existent,  referred  them 
to  arTOrescent  vegetables,  then  imperfectly  known, 
as  the  bamboos,  palms,  and  the  great  caetos, 
sometimes  designated  tord^ihuUe,    fiut  a  more 


*  The  most  complete  and  valuable  collection  of 
plates  of  impressions  of  these  coal  plants  which  is  ge- 
nerally accessible,  in  this  country,  will  be  found  in 
this  Journal,  vol.  xzix.  No.  2.  This  volume  contains 
Dr.  Hildreth's  valuable  paper  upon  the  coal  deposits 
of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  has  accompanied 
with  some  mirty  paf^^et  of  excellent  drawings  of  fossil 
remains  and  impressions,  mostly  vegetable,  found  ia 
the  accompanying  rocks.— JVsfi«fo(or. 
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attentive  compnrison  of  these  products  of  the 
equinoctial  regions  \7ith  those  trunks,  the  growth 
of  the  ancient  world,  suffices  to  dissipate  all  rela- 
tions, which  are  founded  only  on  some  resero- 
blanree  in  the  general  aspect,  that  have  been  at- 
tempted to  he  estahlished  between  them ;  and  a 
more  profound  examination,  either  of  these  trunks 
or  of  the  leaves  which  accompany  them,  readily 
shows  that  the  vegetables  which  formed  these 
primitive  forests  are  not  identical  with  any  trees 
still  found  flourishing  upon  the  earth. 

The  arborescent  ferns  which,  by  the  elegande 
and  magnitude  of  their  exterior,  now  Ibrm  one  of 
the  principal  ornaments  of  the  equatorial  regions, 
are  the  only  arborescent  vegetables  which  are  re- 
cognized, even  in  small  number,  among  the  trees 
of  this  amique  vegetation. 

As  to  the  other  fossil  stems,  remains  of  these 
primitive  forests  of  the  ancient  world,  it  is  among 
the  most  humble  vegetables  of  our  epoch  that  we 
must  seek  their  analogues. 

For  instance,  the  catamites,  which  attained 
from  four  to  five  metres  (a  little  more  than  13  to 
16  feet)  of  height,  and  from  one  to  two  decimetres 
(not  quite  four  to  eight  inches)  of  diameter,  have 
almost  a  complete  resemblance,  in  all  the  points 
of  their  organization,  with  the  equiseta  (horse- 
tails) which  grow  so  abundantly  in  the  marshy 
situations  of  our  climates,  and  of^which  the  stems, 
hardly  as  large  as  the  finger,  rarely  surpass  one 
mdtre  (about  39^  inches)  in  height.  The  cala- 
mrtes,  then,  were  arborescent  equiseta,  a  form 
under  which  these  plants  have  wholly  disappeared 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  lepidodendrons,  of  which  the  nnmeix>us 
species  appear  to  have  mainly  constituted  the  fo- 
rests of  fhis  ancient  epoch,  and  which  have  pro- 
bably contributed  more  than  all  other  vegetables 
to  the  formation  of  coal,  differ  very  little  from  our 
l^copodiffi.  We  recognize  in  their  trunks  essen- 
tially the  same  structure,  the  same  mode  of  rami- 
fication ;  and  in  short  we  see  inserted  upon  their 
branches  leaves  and  fruits  analogous  to  those  of 
these  vegetables,  fiut,  while  the  lycopodias  of 
the  present  day  are  small  plants,  roost  fi^uently 
ereeping,  and  similar  to  the  great  mosses,  attain- 
ing very  rarely  one  m^tre  (about  89}  inches)  in 
height,  and  coveted  with  very  diminutive  leaves, 
the  lepidodendrons,  preserving  the  same  fbnn 
and  aspect,  elevated  themselves  to  twenty  or 
twenty-five  metres  (a  little  more  than  65  to  82 
leet,^  having,  at  their  base,  near  one  mdtre  (about 
89|  inches)  of  diameter,  with  leaves  which  some- 
times atfaiaed  «e  Mf  a  mdtre  (over  19^  inches) 
io  lenffth.  Theee  were,  consequently,  arbores- 
cent lycopodis,  comparable,  by  their  stature,  to 
the  largest  firs,  of  which  they  enjoyed  the  rank, 
in  this  primitive  world ;  forming,  as  these  now  do, 
immense  forests,  in  the  shade  of  which  were  de- 
veloped the  ferns,  eo  numerous  at  that  period. 

How  different  this  powerful  vegetation  from 
that  which  now  clothes,  in  ever-var3nng  tints,  the 
surface  of  the  earthl  Magnitude,  strength,  and 
activit;^  of  growth,  eonstituted  its  essential  cha- 
ractensticks ;  the  smallest  plants  of  our  epoch 
were  then  represented  by  gigantick  forms ;  and 
yet,  what  simplicit^r  of  organization,  and  what 
tiDiformity  in  the  midst  of  a  vegetation  eo  enor- 
flooos! 

At  the  present  day,  even  in  those  regions 
where  nature  has  toffered  no  change  at  the  hand 


of  man,  the  eye  reposes  with  delight  upon  trees 
which  are  immediately  dittin^ishable  by  the  di- 
versity of  their  form,  and  the  tints  of  their  foliage; 
and  which  oflen  support  flowers  or  fruits  of  the 
most  dissimilar  colors.  This  variety  of  aspect  is 
still  more  strongly  illustrated  by  a  contemplation 
of  the  diversified  shrubs  and  plants  which  fringe 
the  borders  of  our  forests,  or  adorn  our  meadows, 
and  of  which  the  flowers  exhibit  to  us  almost  all 
the  tints  of  the  prism.  Finally,  there  result  from 
this  diversity  of  structure,  among  these  plants, 
manv  varieties  suited  to  the  nourishment  of  man 
or  of"^  animals;  and  indeed  such  as  are  even  indis- 
pensable to  their  existence. 

The  variety  in  the  organization  and  aspect  of 
the  vegetables  which  at  present  cover  our  globe 
is  indicated  by  the  number  of  natural  groups  into 
which  they  are  capable  of  being  divided.  These 
groups  or  natural  families  amount  to  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  of  which  about  two  hundred 
belong  to  the  class  of  the  dicotyledons,  (which 
consequently  present  the  greatest  variety  of  struc- 
ture,) and  thirty  to  that  of  the  monocotyledons. 
Now  the  first  of  these  classes,  that  is,  the  two 
hundred  families  which  they  contain,  are  com- 
pletely wanting  in  our  primitive  flora,  and  seldom 
can  we  there  recognise  any  indications  of  the 
monocotyledons. 

The  class  which  constituted,  almost  alone,  the 
vegetation  of  this  primitive  worid  is  that  tA'  the 
vascular  cryptogamia,  which  at  present  compre- 
hends no  more  than  ^y/%  families ;  almost  all  of 
which  had  parallels  in  the  andent  worid ;  such  are 
the  ferns,  equiseta  and  lycopodis.  These  fa- 
milies constitute,  thus  to  speak,  the  first  degree  of 
ligneous  vegetation :  they  present,  like  the  arbor- 
escent dicotyledons  or  monocotyledons,  trunks 
more  or  less  developed,  of  a  solid  texture,  although 
more  simple  than  those'  of  these  tree^  and  gar- 
nished with  numerous  leaves ;  but  they  are  de- 
prived of  those  reproducing  organs  which  consti- 
tute the  flowers,  and  they  present,  in  place  of  fruit, 
organs  much  less  complicated. 

These  plants,  so  simple,  so  little  varied  in  their 
organization,  and  which,  by  their  number  and  di- 
mensions, rise  not  above  a  very  interior  rank,  in 
our  present  vegetation,  constituted,  in  the  dawn  of 
the  creation  of  organized  beings,  almost  the  en- 
tire vegetable  kingdom,  and  formed  forests  so  im- 
mense that  we  find  not  their  analogv  in  modem 
times.  The  rigidity  of  the  leaves  of^  these  vege- 
tables, the  absence  of  fleshy  fruits  and  farinaceous 
seeds,  would  have  rendered  them  very  unfit  to 
have  served  as  aliment  to  animals :  but  terrestrial 
animals,  at  the  time  of  their  growth,  had  not  yet 
existence ;  the  seas  alone  offered  numerous  inha- 
bitants ;  and  the  ves^etable  kingdom,  at  that  pe- 
riod, maintained  undivided  sway  over  all  the  un- 
deluged  portions  of  the  earth;  upon  which  it 
seems  to  nave  been  called  to  piny  another  part,  in 
the  economy  of  nature. 

We  cannot  doubt,  in  truth,  that  the  immense 
mass  of  carbon  accumulated  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  in  a  state  of  coal,  and  which  is  the  product 
of  the  destruction  of  those  vegetables  which  grew 
at  that  ancient  epoch,  upon  the  suHace  of  the 
globe,  has  been  imbibed,  by  those  vegetables,  in 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere — the  only 
form  under  which  carbon,  not  derived  fWnn  the 
I  destruction  of  preexisting,  oi^ganized  beings,  can 
I  be  absorbed  by  plants. 
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Now,  a  proportion,  even  very  feeble,  of  carbon- 
ic ncid,  in  the  atmosphere,  is  generally  an  obsta- 
•cle  to  the  existence  ofanimals,  and  particularly  of 
the  moBt  perfect  classes  of  them,  as  mammilers, 
and  birds  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  this  proportion 
is  highly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  vegetables : 
and  if  we  admit  that  there  existed  a  proportion 
very  much  greater  of  this  gas  in  the  primitive  at- 
mosphere of  our  globe  than  the  present  atmos- 
phere is  Ibund  to  contain,  we  may  consider  this 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  powerful  vege- 
tation of  these  ancient  epochs. 

This  collection  of  vegetables,  so  simple,  so  uni- 
form, and  which  would  consequently  have  been 
80  little  fitted  to  furnish  suitable  aliment  (or  ani- 
mals of  diversified  structure,  such  as  those  exist- 
ing at  the  present  day,  in  purifying  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  then  contain- 
ed in  excess,  would  have  prepared  the  conditions 
necessary  to  a  creation  more  varicil :  and  if  we 
iStill  wish  to  indulge  that  sentiment  of  pride  which 
has  caused  man  to  assume  that  all  in  nature  has 
•been  created  exclusively  for  him,  we  may  suppose 
ibis  primitive,  vegetable  creation,  which  preceded, 
»by  so  many  centuries,  the  appearance  of  man 
•upon  the  earth,  was,  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
^designed  to  prepare  the  atmospheric  conditions  ne- 
•cessury  to  his  existence,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
■accumulate  those  immense  masses  of  combusti- 
bles which  his  industry  was  in  future  time  to  ap- 
ply to  his  necessities. 

fiut,  independently  of  this  difference  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  which  the  formation  of 
these  vast  depots  of  fossil  carbon  renders  extreme- 

S  probable,  may  not  the  nature  of  the  vegetables 
emselves,  that  have  produced  them,  furnish 
«ome  data  upon  the  other  physical  conditions  to 
which  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  subjected  du- 
4'ing  this  period  ?  The  operations  of  nature  now 
^ing  on  in  different  re^ons  of  (he  globe,  may 
throw  some  light  upon  this  question. 

The  study  of  the  |^ographical  distribution  of 
those  plants  appertaining  to  the  same  families 
which  alone  composed  the  vegetation  of  the  coal 
period,  may,  indeed,  indicate  to  us  the  climacte- 
rick  conditions  and  consequently  the  physical 
-causes  which  favored  the  increase  of  stature  as 
well  as  the  great  frequency  of  these  vegetables ; 
and  we  may  conclude  from  these,  with  much  pro- 
bability, that  the  same  causes  determined  their 
preponderance  at  that  epoch.  ' 

We  see  for  example,  that  the  ferns,  eqniseta, 
and  lycopodias  attain  a  more  lofl^  stature  in  pro- 
portion as  their  ffeographicai  position  approaches 
the  equator.  Thus  it  is  only  in  the  hottest  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  that  we  find  those  arborescent 
ferns  which  combine  with  the  towering  and  ma- 
jestick  mieu  of  the  palms,  the  elegant  folia^  of 
the  ordinary  ferns,  and  of  which  we  have  indicat- 
•€m1  the  existence  in  the  coal  formations.  In  these 
same  regions  the  equiseta  and  Ivcopodis  attain  to 
a  stature  doable  or  triple  that  which  the  largest  of 
these  species  present  in  temperate  climates.  A 
aecond  condition  appears  to  have  a  still  more 
marked  influence  upon  their  preponderance,  in  re- 
ference to  the  vegetables  of  other  families,  name- 
ly, humidity  and  uniformity  of  climate ;  conditions 
which  are  united  in  the  highest  perfection,  in  the 
«mall  islands  situated  far  distant  from  continents. 

In  such  islands,  indeed,  the  extent  of  the  sur- 
roimding  oceans  fixes  a  temperature  with  but 


slight  variations,  and  coupled  with  perpetual  hu- 
midity ;  circumstances  which  appear  to  favor,  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  the  development  and  the 
variety  of  specifick  forms  among  the  ferns  and  the 
analogous  plants;  while,  on  the  contrary,  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  conditions,  the  pheno- 
gamous  plants  are  little  varied,  and  are  far  less 
numerous.  From  these  causes  it  results,  that 
while  on  the  extensive  continents  of  the  earth  the 
vascular  cryptogamick  plants,  such  as  the  ferns, 
Ivcopodise,  equiseta,  &c.  oflen  form  scarcely  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  total  number  of  vegetables,  yet  in 
the  small  islands  of  the  equatorial  regions,  these 
same  plants  constitute  almost  half,  and  in  some 
cases,  even  two-thirds  of  all  the  vegetables  wluch 
inhabit  them. 

The  archipelagos,  situated  between  the  tro- 
picks,  such  as  the  islands  of  the  great  Pacifick 
ocean,  or  the  Antilles,  are,  then,  the  points  of  the 
^iobe  which  at  the  present  tin)e  present  ve^ta- 
tion  the  most  analogous  to  that  which  existed 
upon  the  earth  wqen  the  vegetable  kingdom 
commenced,  for  the  first  time>  to  develop  itself 
thereon. 

Detailed  examination  of  the  vegetables  which 
accompany  the  coal  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  in- 
duce the  inference  that  at  this  remote  epoch  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  countries  where  are 
found  those  vast  depots  of  fossil  carbon  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar,  namely,  in  Europe  and 
North  America,  offered  the  same  climacterick 
conditions  which  now  exist  in  the  archipelagos  of 
the  equinoctial  regions ;  and  probably  a  geogra- 
phical configuration  little  diflerent. 

When  we  consider  the  number  and  thicknesa 
of  the  layers  which  constitute  most  of  the  coal 
formations,  and  examine  the  changes  that,  from 
first  to  last,  have  taken  place  in  the  specifick  forms 
of^  those  vegetables  of  which  they  have  been  con- 
stituted, we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  this  stupendous'' 
Krimitive  vegetation,  during  a  long  interval,  must 
ave  covered  with  its  dense  forests  all  parts  of 
the  globe  which  were  at  that  period  elevated 
above  the  sea ;  for  all  these  present  themselves 
whh  the  same  characteristicin  in  Europe  and 
America ;  and  eauinoctial  Asia,  as  well  as  New 
Holland,  seem  tnerefbre  to  have  participated,  in 
this  general  uniformity  of  the  structure  or  vegeta- 
bles. 

Nevertheless,  this  primitive  vegetable  existenca 
promptly  disappeared,  to  give  place  to  a  new  cre- 
ation, composed  of  beings  of  an  organization  leas 
extraordinary  than  the  preceding,  but  almost 
equally  different  from  such  as  flourish  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

To  what  cause  can  we  attribute  thexlestructioa 
of  all  the  plants  which  characterize  this  remarka- 
ble vegetation. 

Is  it  due  to  some  violent  revolution  of  the  globe? 
Did  it  arise  from  the  gradual  change  of  the  phy- 
sical conditions  necessary  to  their  existence;  a 
change  in  part  arising  from  the  presence  of  these 
vegetables  themselves?  These  Questions  cannot 
be  resolved  in  the  present  state  or  our  knowledge 
upon  the  subject 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  deposition  of 
the  last  layers  of  the  coal  formation  was  followed 
by  the  destruction  of  all  the  species  which  consti- 
tuted this  primitive  vegetation,  and  pardculariyof 
those  gigantic  trees  m  peculiar  structure,  as  the 
lycopoaiacee,  the  ferns  and  the  equiaeta  of  gi- 
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^^aiitick  growth;  which  was  an  essential  character- 
istick  of  this  primitive  creation.* 

After  the  destruction  of  this  primitive  vegeta- 
tioo,  the  vegetable  kingdom  appears  for  a  long  pe- 
riod not  to  have  attained  the  same  degree  of  deve- 
lopment. Indeed,  in  the  numerous  layers  of  se- 
condary earths  which  succeed  the  coal  /ormations 
we  scarcely  ever  find  those  masses  of  vegetable 
imprints,  a  species  of  natural  herbariums,  which, 
in  these  ancient  depots  of  carbon,  attest  to  us  the 
eimuitaneous  existence  of  a  prodigious  number  oi 
plants.  Scarcely  in  any  part  of  these  formations 
do  we  meet  with  thick  lavers  of  fossil  combusti- 
bles; and  never  are  such  layers  often  repeated,  or 
found  of  such  gi^t  extent  as  in  the  coat  deposits. 
Either  the  vegetable  kingdom  at  this  period  occu- 
pied more  circumscribed  portions  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  its  soattered  individuals  covered  but 
incompletely  a  soil  of  little  fertility,  and  of  which 
the  revolutions  of  the  ^lobe  had  not  permitted 
them  to  become  tranquil  possessors;  or,  finally, 
the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  not 
fhvorable  to  the  preservation  of  the  vegetables 
which  then  inhabited  it. 

Yet  that  long  period  which  separated  the  coal 
lh)m  the  tertiary  formations,  a  period  that  was 
the  theatre  of  so  many  physical  revolutions  of  the 
globe,  and  which  witnessed  the  appearance,  in 
5ie  waters  of  the  deep,  of  gigantic  reptiles,  types 
of  the  fontastical  or^nizations  in  which  we  may 
rappose  we  oflen  recognize  those  monsters  born 
of  the  imaginations  of  the  poets  of  antiquity;  this 
period,  I  say,  is  remarkable  in  th^  history  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  by  the  preponderance  of  two 
fkmilies  which  are  lost,  so  to  speak,  in  the  midst  of 
the  immense  variety  of  vegetables  with  which 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered,  at  the  present 
day,  but  which  then  predominated  over  all  the 
others,  by  their  number  and  their  magnitude. 
These  are  the  conifercBj  of  which  the  fir,  pine, 
yew  and  cypress  furnish  well  known  examples; 
and  the  cycadete,  vegetables  wholly  exotick,  less 
numerous  at  the  present  day,  than  at  this  ancient 
period,  and  which  joined  to  the  leaves  and  mien 
of  the  palms,  the  essential  structure  of  the  coni- 
fene.  The  existence  of  these  two  families,  du- 
ring this  period,  is  of  high  importance  as  signal- 
izing an  mtimate  relation  between  them,  by  their 
organization;  and  they  form  the  intermediate  link 
between  the  vascular  cryptoffamia,  which  com- 
posed, almost  alone,  the  primitive  vegetation  of 
the  coal  period,  and  the  phanerogamick  dicotyle- 
dons, strictly  speaking,,  which  constituted  a  ma- 
jority of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  during  the  terti- 
aryperiod. 

Thus,  to  the  vascular  cryptogamia,  the  first  de- 
gree of  ligneous  vegetation,  succeeded  the  coni- 
fers and  the  cycadeas,  which  held  a  rank  more 
elerated  in  the  vegetable  scale;  and  to  these  last 
cacceeded  the  dicotyledonous  plants,  which  occu- 
py the  summit  of  that  scale. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  in  the  animal, 
there  has  been,  then,  a  gradual  improvement  in 


*  We  find,  it  is  true,  in  some  parts  of  the  secondary 
formations,  a  small  number  of  arl)orescent  ferns  and 
of  the  gi^tick  eouiseta;  but  yet  of  a  stature  much 
less  considerable  than  those  of  the  coal  formations  ; 
nor  do  we  discover,  there,  any  trace  of  the  arbores- 
cent lycopodiaeea  analogous  to  the  lepidodendrons. — 
Awikor'i  note. 
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the  organization  of  the  beings  which  have  suc- 
cessively existed  upon  our  earth,  from  the  first 
which  appeared  npon  its  surface  even  to  those  that 
inhabit  it  at  the  present  day. 

The  terticuy  period,  during  which  were  deposit- 
ed those  earths  that  now  form  the  soil  of  the  prin- 
cipal capitals  of  Europe,  as  London,  Paris,  and 
Vienna,  witnessed  transformations,  in  the  organ - 
ick  worid,  greater  than  any  of  those  which  had 
taken  place  since  the  destruction  of  the  primitive 
vegetation. 

In  the  animal  kinsdom  :  the  creation  of  mam- 
roifers,*  a  class  which  all  naturalists  concur  in 
placing  at  the  summit  of  the  animal  scale,  and  by 
which  nature  seems  to  have  preluded  the  creation 
of  man  ;  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  creation 
of  the  dicotyledons,  a  grand  division  which,  by 
unanimous  consent,  botanists  have  always  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  kingdom,  and  which,  oy  tlie 
variety  of  its  forms  and  organization,  by  tne  mag- 
nitude of  its  leaves  and  the  beauty  of  its  flowerfi 
and  its  fruits,  must,  of  necessity,  have  imprinted 
upon  vegetation,  an  aspect  very  different  from  • 
that  which  ic  had  offered  through  all  previous 
perfods. 

This  class  of  dicotyledons,  of  which  we  arc 
scarcely  able  to  cite  any  indications  at  the  close  of 
the  secondary,  presented  itself,  all  at  once,  during 
the  tertiary  period,  with  preponderating  influence. 
It  then,  as  at  the  present  day,  held  dominion  over 
other  classes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  both  in  re- 
ference to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  species, 
as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  individuala. 
Thus  the  assemblage  of  vegetables  which  inha- 
bited our  climes  during  the  deposition  of  the  terti- 
ary formation,  which  enveloped  their  ruins  in  its 
sedimentary  layers,  were  intimately  allied  to  the 
mass  of  our  present  vegetation,  and  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  flora  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  soil  of  these  countries 
was  covered  then,  as  at  present,  whh  pines,  fire, 
culms,  poplars,  birches,  elms,  walnuts,  maples,  and 
other  trees  almost  identical  with  those  which  still 
flourish  in  our  climates. 

And  yet,  not  only  do  we  not  recognize  any 
indications  of  those  singular  vegetables  which 
characterized  the  primitive  forests  of  the  coal  pe- 
riod, but  we  rarely  encounter,  there,  even  fragments 
of  plants  analogous  to  those  which  now  vegetate 
between  the  tropicks. 

We  do  not,  however,  necessarily  infer  that  the 
same  vegetable  forms  have  been  perpetuated  from 
this  epoch,  still  very  ancient,  (since  it  preceded  the 
existence  of  man,)  to  the  present  day.  No:  very 
sensible  differences  almost  always  distinguish  these 
inhabitants  of  our  globe,  very  recent,  ^oloirically, 
but  exceedingly  ancient,  chronologically,  from  our 
cotemporaneous  vegetables  to  which  they  seem 
most  nearly  allied ;  and  the  existence  in  these  same 
eaKbs,  in  the  north  of  France,  of  palms,  very 
different  from  those  which  still  vegetate  upon 
the  bordere  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  a  small 

*  In  placing;  the  first  appearance  of  mammifers  at 
the  epoch  of  the  tertiary  formation,  I  do  not  iaclude 
the  fact,  unequalled  elsewhere,  of  the  fossil  mammi- 
fers of  Stonesfield;  a  case  which  forms  an  exception  to 
all  former  experience,  and  which  cannot  be  detailed  in 
so  limited  an  essdj.—-jSnthor*t  note. 

For  drawings  and  brief  descriptions  of  these  fossils, 
which  occurrM  in  ooHte,  see  Lyell's  Geology,  Ameri- 
can edition,  Vol.  I,  pp.  154-6^^ TVoM^afor. 
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number  of  other  plants  which  appertain  to  familiea 
now  lioiited  to  the  more  torrid  redone,  seem  to 
indicate  that  at  this  epoch  central  Europe  enjoyed 
a  temperature  more  elevated  than  at  present; 
which,  besides,  accords  very  well  with  what  we 
may  deduce  from  the  presence,  in  the  same  forma- 
tions, aod  the  same  countries,  of  elephants,  rhino- 
ceroses and  hippopotami,  animals  which  are  now 
rarely  found  to  ranse  beyond  the  tropicks. 

What  an  astsnishing  contrast  between  the  as* 
pect  of  nature  during  modern  geological  periods, 
and  that  which  she  offered  when  the  primitive  ve- 
getation covered  the  surface  of  the  globe  1 

Indeed,  at  the  periods  in  question  of  the  geo- 
logical history  of  the  world,  the  earth  had  already 
assumed,  in  great  part,  at  least,  the  form  which  it 
presents  at  the  present  day ;  continents  very  ex- 
tended, and  mountains  greatly  elevated,  fixed 
and  determined  varied  climates,  and  thus  favored 
diversity  of  beings.  In  this  way,  in  countries  of 
little  extent,  the  vegetable  kingdom  offered  us 
plants  equally  as  diversified,  one  nt)m  another,  as 
those  found  growing  at  the  present  day. 

To  the  conifers,  with  their  narrow  durable 
leaves  of  sombre  green,  were  ioined  birches,  pop- 
lars, walnuts,  and  maples,  witn  broad  leaves  of  a 
more  lively  tint :  and  in  the  shade  of  these  trees, 
on  the  borders  of  waters  or  upon  their  surface  flou- 
rished herbaceous  plants  analogous  to  those  which 
at  present  embellish  our  fields  by  the  diversity  of 
their  forms  and  colours,  and  the  variety  of  which 
renders  them  suitable  to  satisfv  the  different  tastes 
of  an  infinity  of  animals,  of  all  classes. 

The  forests  of  the  ancient  world,  like  those  of 
our  epoch,  served,  indeed,  as  a  refuge  for  a  vast 
number  of*  animals,  more  or  less  analogous  to 
those  which  still  inhabit  our  globe.  Thus  ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses,  wild  boars,  bears,  lions  and 
stags,  of  all  forms  and  of  all  statures,  have  suc- 
cessively inhabited  them ;  while  birds,  reptiles, 
and  numerous  msects,  complete  this  map  of  na- 
ture, as  she  presented  herself,  upon  such  parts  of 
the  earth  as  were  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
oceans ;  the  whole  forming  a  scene  equally  beau- 
tiful and  equally  varied  as  that  which  is  still  wit- 
nessed upon  the  emerged  portions  of  our  globe. 

On  the  contrary,  at  the  dawn  of  the  creation  of 
organized  beings,  the  terrestrial  surface,  divided, 
without  doubt,  into  an  infinity  of  blands,  low, 
and  with  a  climate  almost  uniform,  was,  it  is 
true,  covered  with  immense  vegetables ;  but  these 
trees,  differing  little  from  each  other  in  their  aspect, 
and  the  tint  of  their  fblia^  ;  deprived  of  flowers 
and  those  fruits  with  brilliant  colors  which  so 
highly  adorn  many  of  our  large  trees,  must  have 
imprinted,  upon  that  vegetation,  a  monotony  not 
interrupted  even  by  those  small  herbaceous  plants 
that,  by  the  elegance  of  their  flowers,  constitute 
the  ornament  of  our  groves. 

Add  to  this,  that  neither  mammifer,  or  bird,  nor 
any  animal,  in  short,  was  present  to  enliven  these 
dense  forests,  and  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  very 
iust  idea  of  this  primitive  nature  ;  sombre,  cheer- 
less and  silent,  but  at  the  same  time  so  imposing 
by  its  grandeur,  and  by  the  space  which  it  has 
been  called  to  fill  in  the  history  of  the  globe. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  a  rude  outline  of  the  great 
revolutions  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  as  the  research- 
es made  upon  this  subject,  withm  the  last  thirty 
years,  have  enabled  us  to  trace  them.  Each  day 
will  doubtless  add  new  traits  to  these  details ;  but 


recent  discoveries,  by  confirming  the  results  at 
which  we  had  previously  arrived,  seem  to  assure  us 
that  this  general  delineation  will  not  experience 
great  changes  when,  thanks  to  the  materials  that 
are  being  collected  on  all  sides  for  this  object,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  transform  this  rou^h  draught 
into  a  picture  more  finished  and  complete. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  RBPORT  OF  THE  PRK8IDENT 
AND  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  PORTSMOUTH  AND 
ROANOKE  RAILROAD. 

In -submitting  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Ports- 
mouth and  Roanoke  railroad  a  report  of  the  priD- 
gress,  business  and  prospects  of  the  company  du- 
ring the  past  year,  respectfully  represent : 

That  the  subscription  of  8^)000,  authorized 
by  law  and  accepted  by  your  last  general  meet- 
ing, was  made  and  the  money  paid  by  the  board 
of  public  works,  in  August  last,  which  sum,  it 
was  believed,  would  enable  this  board,  besides  sa- 
tisfying all  pressing  demands,  to  have  completed 
the  warehouse  and  wharf  which  had  been  com- 
menced in  Portsmouth ;  this  would  have  been  ef^ 
fected,  but  for  the  melancholy  accident  which 
happened  about  this  period.  A  train  carrying  a 
number  of  persons  residing  along  the  Ime  of  tne 
road,  who  had  for  recreation  m^ly  visited  the 
towns,  on  their  return  were  met  by  a  train  bring- 
ing a  load  of  lumber,  a  short  distance  beyond 
Suffolk,  at  the  only  point  on  the  road  where  a 
meeting  would  have  been  considered  danjSferous. 
As  bom  were  descending,  and  not  perceived  by 
either  until  too  late  to  arrest  their  progress,  a  col- 
lision ensued  most  disastrous  in  its  consequences. 
Demands  for  payment  increased :  these  and  the 
expense  in  replacing  the  coaches  destroyed,  ab- 
sorbed all  our  funds,  and  for  some  time  the  reve- 
nue was  insufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses. 
When  busiuess  revived,  and  the  Weldon  bridge 
was  neariy  prepared  for  use,  two  additional  en- 
gines i^ere  procured,  which  unfortunately  proved 
too  heavy  for  our  road,  a  portion  of  whicn  was 
discovered  to  be  decaying.  Another  accident  not 
less  fatal  in  its  consequences  than  the  former,  oc- 
ciured  a  few  days  afler  we  had  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Roanoke,  when  our  prospects  seemed 
most  promising.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  end  of  an  iron  rail  perceived  too  late  to 
be  prevented.  By  do  u  bling  it  threw  the  engine 
off  the  track,  which  suddenly  checking  the  pro- 
gress of  the  train,  caused  a  dreadful  crush  of  all 
the  coaches  which  were  next  the  engine.  Until 
that  fatal  event,  this  position  was  ^lieved  the 
least  liable  to  injury,  in  case  of  accident,  as  cars  in 
the  rear  had  several  times  run  off,  without  injury 
to  the  coaches  in  front  of  them.  The  practice  of 
placing  the  coaches  in  rear  of  the  burthen  cars 
has  from  that  day  been  adopted  by  us,  and,  we  are 
informed,  other  roads  have  made  the  same  change 
ader  hearing  of  our  misfortune. 

This  second  dreadful  calamity,  added  to  the 
state  of  dilapidation  in  which  that  portion  of  the 
road  between  Portsmouth  and  Suffolk  was  found 
to  be,  threatened  a  total  suspension  of  all  the  bu- 
siness of  the  road.  But  by  increased  exertwn 
such  repairs  have  been  effected,  and  by  improve- 
ments m  the  condition  and  management  of  the 
engines,  and  regularity  in  the  running,  confidence 
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■eems  in  a  great  roeasaro  restored,  and  the  travel 
has  60  much  increased  as  to  justify  the  opinion 
heretofore  expressed  that  lew  roads  in  our  coun- 
try have  a  better  prospect  of  ultimate  success. 

Among  the  errors  into  which  we  have  fallen,  it 
18  believ^  that  the  effort  to  establish  and  carry  on 
an  extensive  manufacture  of  machinery  has  proved 
the  roost  expensive,  though  in  the  infancy  of  our 
establishment  the  difficulty  and  delay  met  with  in 
promptly  procuring  necessary  articles  or  repairs 
seemed  to  render  such  an  establishment  indispen- 
sable. Now  when  the  number  of  such  factories 
has  greatly  increased,  conducted  by  workmen  for 
their  own  account,  it  is  believed  that  a  small  part 
of  the  force,  heretofore  deemed  necessary,  will  be 
required,  consequently  reducing  greatly  these  ex- 
penditures. Considerable  loss  has  also  been  sus- 
tained by  being  compelled,  in  consequence  of  a 
mail  contract  and  the  delay  in  finishing  Weldon 
bridge,  to  purchase  stages  and  horses,  which  we 
had  contracted  to  have  furnished  up  to  the  period 
when  it  was  supposed  they  would  be  no  longer  re- 
quired. That  period  having  arrived,  being  una- 
ble to  renew  or  extend  our  contract,  and  the  bridge 
still  unfinished,  the  purchase  was  indispensable. 

Application  was  made  to  our  late  legislature  for 
a  loan,  on  a  pledge  of  the  stock  and  profits  of  the 
company.  The  terms  on  which  it  has  been  au- 
thorized, require  the  consent  of  the  stockholders ; 
the  law  is  submitted  for  your  consideration.  It 
may  be  proper  to  remark  that  a  reliance  on  that 
aid  has  enabled  us  to  procure  a  credit,  without 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  con- 
tinued the  operations  of  the  road. 

By  agreement  with  the  Wilmington  company 
we  are  permitted  to  use  their  road  to  Halifax,  and 
when  finished  (which  it  is  expected  will  be  about 
the  first  of  July  next,)  to  continue  our  run  to  En- 
field, about  ten  miles  farther  south,  by  which  their 
stage  route  will  be  much  shortened.  Mutual  in- 
terest will  secure  the  continuance  of  that  good 
feeling,  which  has  ever  prevailed  between  these 
companies. 

An  agreement  has  also  been  entered  into  with 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  steamboat  company, 
which,  while  it  afibrds  increased  expedition  and 
comfort  to  travellers,  cannot  fail  greatly  to  advance 
the  interest  of  both  companies. 

With  the  aid  relied  on  from  the  state,  the  com- 
pany will  be  relieved  from  existing  debts,  be  ena- 
bled to  finish  the  wharf  and  warehouse  so  much 
needed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  business  of 
the  road,  and  to  procure  necessary  engines  and 
eoaehes,  and  then  by  means  of  the  connexions  al- 
ready secured,  we  feel  fully  justified  in  our  expres- 
sion of  confidence  in  the  value  of  this  enterprise. 
The  reports  of  the  treasurer  and  general  agent 
are  herewith  submitted. 
By  order  of  the  board. 

Arthur  Emmersoit,  President. 
OfGce  of  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  > 
Railroad  Company.  ) 

7h  the  PreMent  and  Director$  rf  <fts  Parti- 
mouth  amd  Roanoke  JRadroad  Uompany : 

• 

Omtiemen  .'^Although  from  personal  observa- 
tion you  may  be  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  work  under  your  control 
which  has  been  committed  to  my  management,  it 
may  be  considered  my  dnty  according  to  usage  to 


review  the  operations  upon  the  road  since  the  aA> 
fairs  of  the  company  were  confided  to  me. 

By  reference  to  the  5th  annual  report  of  the 
president  and  directors,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
road  was  opened  to  Garysburg  in  August,  1836. 
The  tardy  progress  of  the  remainder  of^the  work, 
comprising  the  superintendence  from  Garysburg, 
to  the  Roanoke  river,  the  bridge  across  the  Roan- 
oke, and  the  road  and  fixtures  at  Weldon,  render- 
ing my  personal  attention  only  occasionally  neces- 
sary, I  voluntarily  relinquished  one  half  of  my 
annual  salary  in  October,  1836,  still  however  re* 
taming  entire  charge  of  the  transportation  until 
May,  1837,  when,  agreeably  to  some  general  regu- 
lations of  the  stockholders,  the  duties  of  general 
agent  of  transportation  devolved  on  the  president 
of  the  company,  and  f  confined  myself  entirely  to 
the  completion  of  the  road,  which  was  effected  in 
November,  that  is,  on  the  27th  of  November  last, 
the  bridge  over  the  Roanoke  was  so  far  coropletea 
as  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  cars,  which  com- 
menced on  that  day  running  regularly  to  Weldon. 

On  the  1st  January,  1838, 1  again  resumed  the 
char^  of  the  transportation  department  by  a  re- 
solution of  the  board  appointing  me  the  '^general 
agent  and  superintendent  of  the  aflfairs  of  the 
company."    I  found  the  road  very  much  injured 
by  the  use  of  two  heavy  engines  which  had  been 
most  ill-advisably  placed  upon  it.   Between  Ports- 
mouth and  Sufiblk,  where  the  rails  had  undergone 
some  decay,  the  road  was  entirely  broken  down, 
and  almost  impassable.    Between  Sufiblk  and 
Weldon,  although  much  of  the  iron  was  broken 
and  many  of  the  rails  crushed,  this  portion  of  the 
road  was  not  so  materially  injured.    My  attention 
was  immediately  directed  to  the  repairs  of  the 
road,  and  a  large  force  was  employed,  which  soon 
put  it  in  a  conoition  that  has,  I  believe,  given  ge- 
neral satisfaction  to  the  public  and  to  allconcem- 
ed.    The  engines  were  also  put  in  repair;  and 
without  going  into  details,  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that, 
since  the  10th  of  January,  the  cars  have  been 
running  with  a  regularity  and  speed  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  road  in  the  country.    And,  as  I  ob- 
servea  in  my  report  to  the  board  in  May  last,  no- 
thing is  now  wanting  but  an  administration  of  the 
afiairs  of  the  company  upon  the  system  which  has 
been  adopted.    The  simplicity  of  a  railroad  with 
its  embankments,  excavation,  bridges,  and  iron- 
capped  superstructure,  and  the  great  ease  with 
which  high  velocities  are  attained,  and  immense 
burdens  transported,  are  too  apt  to  beguile  those 
unacquainted  with  such  matters  into  the  belief 
that  all  is  accomplished  when  the  wheels  are  put 
in  motion,  when  in  fact  the  work  is  but  just  be- 
gun.   Besides  the  many  heavy  losses  which  com- 
panies have  sustained,  the  whole  railway  s}rstem 
has  well  nigh  been  brought  into  disrepute  by  so 
fallacious  an  opinion.    A  reference  to  my  printed 
reports,  but  more  especially  my  communications 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  company,  will  show  the 
great  anxiety  I  have  felt,  mm  the  very  com- 
mencement of  ^our  improvement,  to  leave  the 
management  of  your  road  in  competent  hands. 

In  my  report  of  1836,  neariy  twelve  months  be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  railroad,  in  my  remarks 
under  the  h^  of  transportation,  I  observe,  in  re- 
lation to  the  agent,  that  the  various  and  compli- 
cated duties  to  be  performed  by  such  an  officer 
after  the  completion  of  the  road — including  the 
enforcement  of  established  regulations,  thelnsti- 
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tution  of  euch  rules  as  may  be  found  necessary 
lor  the  well  ordering  and  conducting  of  the  affairs 
of  the  company,  the  disbursements,  repairs  of  the 
road)  and  frequently  important  negotiations — in- 
dicate the  necessity  of  filling  the  appointment 
with  one  whose  thorough  knowledge  of  business, 
enlarged  and  liberal  views,  qualify  him  for  its 
duties.  And  again  I  observe  the  connexioh  of 
this  with  other  improvements,  with  steamboats 
and  stage  lines,  and  the  collisions  and  differences 
which  cannot  tail  to  arise,  attach  to  your  agent  a 
responsibility  of  no  ordinary  character,  and  require 
the  exercise  of  great  firmness,  with  a  full  and 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  company.  And  in  my  last  annu- 
al report,  afier  adverting  to  the  many  advantages 
resulting  from  a  connexion  with  other  improve- 
ments in  progess,  and  the  great  addition  thereby 
to  your  income,  I  say  that  even  with  such  brilliant 
prospects,  the  road  cannot  succeed  without  the 
roost  skilful  and  prudent  management  of  its  gene- 
ral operations,  and  the  strictest  economy  in  the 
application  of  its  resources;  and  this  can  only  be 
insured  by  able  and  zealous  officers,  and  I  now 
take  the  occasion  to  repeat  that  no  advantages, 
nor  can  any  combination  of  circumstances  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  bad  mana^rement,  and  I  reite- 
rate that  with  prudent  and  skilful  management, 
your  road  caiinot  fail  to  be  productive. 

The  repairs  of  the  road  since  the  1st  of  Janua- 
ry, notwithstanding  the  many  disadvantt^ges  un- 
der which  they  have  been  made  in  the  short  days 
of  the  most  inclement  winter  months,  and  the  ad- 
vantage always  taken  of  urgent  necessity,  such 
as  existed  in  the  crippled  state  of  the  road  be- 
tween Portsmouth  and  Suffolk,  have  only  cost 
$4762  35:  of  this  82711  17  have  been  expended 
between  Portsmouth  and  Suffolk,  and  the  remain- 
der $2051  16,  between  Suffolk  and  Weldon. 
There  are  now  engaged  in  the  repairs  of  the 
road,  five  overseers  and  thirty  hands.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, however,  and  directions  have  according- 
ly been  given  to  increase  this  force  to  about  60 
hands  Cor  a  few  months,  with  the  view  of  remov- 
ing the  earth  from  the  rails  which  was  beaten 
down  against  them  from  the  horse-path  by  the 
rains  of  the  past  season,  and  the  weeds  and  grass 
which  were  permitted  to  decay  and  lodge  around 
the  timbers,  and  which  are  now  springing  up  with 
renewed  vigor,  and,  if  not  soon  removed,  will  to- 
tally destroy  the  road. 

AH  experience  has  proved  the  advantage  and 
the  economy  of  keeping  on  hand  a  supply  of  tim- 
ber. Contracts  are  made  cheaper  when  it  is 
known  the  demand  is  not  pressing,  and  by  being 
seasoned  before  used,  the  durability  is  much  in- 
creased. 1  have  accordingly  contracted  for  about 
three  hundred  thousand  feet  of  rails  and  thirty 
thousand  sills,  to  be  delivered  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  This  amount  will  be  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  will  leave  a  good  supply  on  hand  for  the 
ensuing  year.  I  have  also  given  directions  for  the 
erection  of  suitable  sheds  for  the  preservation  of 
the  timber,  and  for  buildings  contiguous  to  them, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  overseers,  and  hands 
engaged  in  the  repair  of  the  road,  who  on  rainy 
days,  can  be  occupied  in  dressing  and  preserving 
the  timber  for  use. 

Tke  road  between  Portsmouth  and  Suflblk  was 
completed  in  the  summer  of  1834.  The  super- 
jtiuctuce  jcoDsiitB  of  heart  pine  jnik  7  by  5  inches; 


keyed  into  oak,  pine,  chinouepin,  sassafras,  and 
cypress  sills,  8  feet  long  and  from  10  to  14  inches 
m  diameter,  flatted  on  one  side  and  placed  4  feet 
apart.  The  iron  on  this  portion  of  the  road  is  f 
by  2^  inches.  Between  Suffolk  and  Weldon,  the 
superstructure  is  on  the  same  plan  as  the  above. 
The  iron  is  ^  by  2  inches;  the  rails  are  5  by  9 
inches,  keyed  into  sills  of  oak  not  less  than  12 
inches  in  diameter,  and  placed  5  feet  apart.  The 
timbers  were  laid  at  difierent  periods  between  the 
summer  of  1834  and  the  winter  of  1836.  The  re- 
pairs on  this  portion  of  the  road,  during  the  pre- 
sent year,  will  comprise  the  renewal  of  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  timbers  between  Suffolk  and  filack- 
water,  and  but  very  few  for  the  remainder.  Be- 
tween Portsmouth  and  Suffolk  it  will  be  necessa- 
ry to  replace  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  timbers. 
The  bridges  will  require  very  partial  repairs. 
But  few  of  them  need  any.  Whenever  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  renew  any  portion  of  the  road  entirely, 
1  would  advise  the  adoption  of  the  superstructure 
recommended  by  me  for  the  Roanoke,  Danville 
and  Junction  Railroad,  and  which  is  now  beine 
put  down  on  the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Rail- 
road. By  this  plan,  the  rails  are  fastened  on  the 
tops  of  the  sills  by  trenails  and  knees,  instead  of 
being  keyed  as  they  ordinarily  are  into  the  sills. 
This  renders  it  necessary  that  the  sills  should  be 
square  and  entirely  of  heart — and  indeed  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  last  requisite  is  no  less  important 
upon  an^  plan,  for  the  sap  not  only  rots  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  but  promotes  the  rapid 
decay  of  any  timbers  in  contact  with  it,  and  there- 
fore the  contracts  herein  reported  are  for  heart 
sills. 

I  have  stated  that  the  engines  are  now  and 
have  been  running  with  great  regularity.  The 
time  consumed  in  the  daily  tripe  over  the  road, 
(including  delays)  is  6^  hours.  Deducting  deten- 
tions for  wood  and  water,  it  gives  for  the  travel- 
ling time  5^  hours,  being  a  speed  at  the  rate  of 
16  miles  per  hour.  This  statement,  compared 
with  the  state  of  things  which  existed  just  prior 
to  my  taking  charge  of  the  road,  (as  for  example, 
the  cars  were  from  2^  to  3  hours  in  running  be- 
tween Portsmouth  and  Suffolk,  a  distance  of  17^ 
miles,)  gives  an  idea  at  once  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  road.  It  is  now  in 
good  repair ;  but  to  keep  it  so,  will  require  the 
most  constant  attention.  I  would  hereby  remark, 
while  on  the  subject,  that  the  arrangements  which 
have  been  made,  contemplate  the  most  thorough 
repairs  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  The  in- 
terests of  the  company,  and  their  duty  to  the  pub- 
lic, require  that  the  road  should  be  kept  in  the 
best  possible  order. 

I  have  next  to  state  the  condition  of  the  motive- 
power  and  vehicles  of  transportation.  When  I 
took  charge  of  the  road,  the  two  heavy  engines, 
before  mentioned  as  having  done  so  much  dam- 
age to  the  road,  were  condemned  by  me,  on  ac- 
count of  their  weight,  (though  in  other  respects 
very  superior  machines,)  and  under  an  order  of 
the  boai*d  to  sell  them,  a  contract  has  been  made 
with  the  maker  to  exchange  them  for  lighter  en- 
gines. Of  the  remaining  five  engines,  there  wai 
but  one  in  running  order — the  other  four  had  been 
improperly  condemned  by  the  late  foreman  of  the 
shops,  as  will  appear  by  the  annexed  return  which 
exhibits  the  performance  of  the  locomotives,  and 
tbe  cost  of  th^  repairs  for  the  montha  of  January, 
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Febraary  aod  March,  daring  which  period  as 
well  as  during  the  month  of  April,  there  have 
been  three  and  oflen  four  engines  on  the  route 
daily.  There  are  now  70  cars  and  6  coaches  on 
the  road.  Two  eight- wheeled  coaches  have  been 
contracted  for.  One  may  be  expected  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  other  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
I  have  also  contracted  (or  40  cars,  to  be  delivered 
in  the  course  of  this  year. 

The  agents  of  the  compapy  are  all  acting  un- 
der the  written  regulations  which  were  placed  in 
their  hands  when  the  road  was  first  opened  (or 
transportation,  (but  which  had  been  neglected,) 
and  not  the  slightest  accident  has  occurred  since 
the  1st  January.  With  the  view  to  additional  se- 
curity and  to  guard  against  any  delay  that  might 
be  caused  by  the  machinery  of  the  passenger 
train  giving  way,  the  freight  is  transported  by  a 
separate  engine  following  £at  which  conveys  the 
passengers,  and  keeping  Just  m  sight.  The  en- 
gines are  all  provided  with  alarm  bells,  and  the 
train  agent  is  directed  to  take  his  seat  on  the  top 
of  the  baggage  car,  where  he  can  overlook  the 
train,  and  keep'  always  in  his  band,  a  rope  at- 
tached to  the  bell  on  the  engine,  and  besides  the 
break  which  he  himself  can  apply,  the  trainmen 
are  kept  constantljr  at  the  breaks  while  the  train 
is  in  motion — and  mdeed  every  precaution  dictat- 
ed by  experience  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  has 
beea  taken  to  guard  against  accident,  which, 
should  it  occur,  ^provided  the  present  regulations 
are  strictly  enferced,)  will  be  beyond  the  power 
of  human  foresight  to  control  or  ^ard  against. 
By  fe(erring  to  the  annexed  table,  it  will  be  seen 
thiat  the  amount  of  the  receipts  during  the  past 
year,  is  849,371  11.  For  the  months  of  Janu- 
anr,  Februaiy  and  March,  the  receipts,  are  9^1,- 
479  43,  and  the  expenditures  on  account  of  the 
repairs  of  locomotives,  cars,  coaches,  the  repairs 
of^  the  road,  and  the  salaries  of  agents  and  super- 
intendents is  814,856  86— every  item  of  which, 
as  will  readily  appear  from  what  I  have  said, 
must  exceed  by  fhr  the  average  expenses  of  the 
road.  By  reference  to  the  pay  rolls  filed  in  the 
treasurer's  office,  it  will  appear  that  the  expendi- 
tures in  the  shops  for  the  month  of  March,  amount 
to  very  little  more  than  one-halfof  the  expenses  for 
the  month  of  January.  In  the  latter,  the  amount 
M  81)867  41,  making  a  saving  of  8916  79. 

Supposing  the  fi^al  year  to  end  on  the  30th 
April,  the  accounts  of  the  company  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  may  be  stated  as  nearly  as  may  be  as 
foUows : 

Received, 


On  loan  from  the  state. 

For  gross  amount  of  transportation, 


Diabuned, 

Paid  the  outstanding  debts, 
Charges  on  transportation  including 

repairs  to  the  road. 
Interest  on  81^)000  at  5  per  cent, 
For  timber  on  hand,  and  sheds, 
For  cars  and  coaches. 
For  warehouse  in  Portsmouth, 
For  contingencies, 
4}aBh  on  h£nd, 


8150,000 
80,000 

8230,000 

9115,000 

50,000 
7,500 
20,000 
14,000 
10,000 
3,500 
10,000 

8230,000 


It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  foregoing  esti- 
mates, 1  have  anticipated  an  increase  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  road  (or  the  ensuing  year  of  about 
830,000.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  receipts 
have  not  fallen  off  during  the  past,  by  iiir  the 
most  eventful  year  in  the  history  of  our  country 
— unparalleled  in  commercial  dietrese,  and  the 
prostration  of  every  branch  of  industry,  paralyz- 
mg  alike  the  most  gigantic  national  enlerprises, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  wealthiest  as  well  as  the 
naost  humble  individual.  In  retrospect  of  these 
distresses  which  have  pervaded  our  land  firom  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  and  the  many  untoward 
circumstances,  which  have  tended  to  embarrass 
the  company,  we  have  shown  that  the  road  ha» 
prospered — may  we  not  therefore  anticipate  an  m- 
crease  in  the  receipts  from  the  awakening  ener- 
gies of  the  countryl 

In  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  and  responsible 
duties  which  have  devolved  on  me  during  the  last 
four  months,  I  have  been  most  efficiently  aided 
by  Capt.  ChaHes  Dim  mock,  whoni  I  would  beg^ 
leave  to  recommend  as  an  able  and  efficient  offi- 
cer, every  way  worthy  of  trust  and  confidence. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  have  to  state  that 
I  now  resign  the  office  of  "general  agent  and 
superintendent  of  the  afiairs  of  the  company,"  so- 
flatteringly  bestowed  on  me  by  a  unanimous  reso- 
lution of  your  board  of  the  Ist  of  January  last. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi- 
ent servant, 

Walter  Gwtnw,  OivU  Engineer. 

Portsmouth f  let  May,  1838. 

Report  of  the  jfnnwd  CommUtu, 

The  annual  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
general  meeting  in  July,  have,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, performed  the  several  duties  required  of  them, 
bjr  '<  examining  into  the  condition  of  the  road," 
''  inquiring  into  the  management  of  the  same,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  books  are  kept,"  and  by- 
recommending  to  the  directory,  as  (ar  as  they 
were  competent,  such  measures  as  in  their  opinion 
would  tend  to  promote  the  permanence  and  va- 
lue of  the  road." 

They  entered  upon  their  duty  about  the  middle 
of  November,  by  visiting  and  viewing  the  entire 
line  of  the  road.  The  first  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  of  it  commencing  at  Portsmouth,  they  found 
to  be  in  a  deca3ring  and  disordered  condition.. 
That  portion  of  it,  especially,  which  passes  through 
the  Dlsmed  Swamp,  a  few  miles  east  of  SufiToUri 
was  in  a  state  which  required  immediate  and  ex- 
tensive repairs.  The  balance  of  the  line,  includ- 
ing excavations,  embankments  and  bridges,  was 
in  good  order,  with  the  exception  of  the  iron  on 
the  rails,  the  ends  of  which  were,  in  many 
places,  so  loose  as  to  spring  above  the  level  of  the 
ways. 

The  inquiries  and  examination  of  your  commit- 
tee into  the  general  management  and  success  of 
the  road,  at  me  period  above  alluded  to,  were  fhr 
from  afibrding  a  gi^tifying  or  satisfactory  result. 
The  motive  power  was  inefficient,  the  water  sta- 
tions at  several  important  points,  were  deficient  of 
water,  and  a  want  of  attention  at  these  important 
auxiliaries  to  the  proposed  and  successful  man- 
agement of  a  railroad,  was  manifisst ;  the  trains 
were  delayed  on  the  line,  and  the  detention  from 
this  cause  was  such  as  to  produce  so  much  irregU'* 
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larity  in  tke  time  of  their  arrival,  at  either  end  of 
the  road,  that  the  complaints  ol'  disappointed  pas- 
sengers, were  loud  and  frequent.  This  state  of 
things  contmued  with  some  exceptions,  until  Ja* 
nuary,  when  a  more  efficient  system  for  the  im- 
provement, repair  and  management  of  the  road 
was  adopted. ' 

Your  committee  made  a  second  tour  of  exa- 
mination on  the  road  on  the  24lh  and  25th  of  last 
month,  April,  and  found  the  aspect  of  things  en- 
tirely changed.  The  repairs  of  the  road  since 
their  first  visit,  had  been  prosecuted  with  energy, 
and  to  the  extent  necessary  to  the  security  and 
success  of  the  line.  The  road  is  now  in  good  or- 
der. Measures  have  been  adopted  to  secure,  at 
all  times,  a  plentiful  supply  of  wood  and  water, 
by  the  improvement  of  old  water  stations  and  the 
establishment  of  new  ones.  The  motive  power 
of  the  road,  though  not  equal  to  all  the  purposes 
of  transportation,  is  more  efficiently  applied,  and 
the  passenger  trains  travel  with  speed  and  cer- 
tainty, and  arrive  with  punctuality. 

Your  committee  have  made  a  thorough  investi- 
fifation  of  the  books  of  the  treasurer.  They  have 
Seen  kept  with  an  accuracy  which  does  credit  to 
that  officer.  Every  item  of  expenditure  is  sus- 
tained by  the  proper  vouchers,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  books  and  accounts  is  such  as  to  pre- 
sent, at  a  glance,  a  faithful  exhibit  of  the  fiscal  af- 
feiirs  of  the  company.  The  books  exhibit  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  as  follows: 
Receipts  fronl  railroad  for  transpor- 
tation,     $50,336  64 

All  other  sources,       -        -        -  80,075  35 


The  payment  of  debts,    $36,669  35 

The  excavation,  em- 
bankment and  other 
purposes  of  road, 

Balance  in  hand  of 
treasurer, 


8130,411  99 


93,098  98 


643  66 


8130,411  99 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Samubl  Watts,  Chairman. 


From  the  Mining  Journal. 

ASTOHIBHIHO  FACTS  RBLATITE  TO  A  FORMER 

ORGANIC  WORLD. 

<<  Dr.  fiuekland  now  proceeds  to  the  most  im- 
portant and  popular  branch  ot  his  subject — to  give 
a  description  of  the  most  interesting  jossil  organic 
remains,  and  to  show  that  the  extinct  species  of 
plants  and  animals  which  formerly  occupied  our 
planet,  display,  even  in  their  fragments  and  relics, 
the  same  marks  of  wisdom  and  design  which 
have  been  universally  recognized  in  the  existing 
species  of  organized  beings. 

^*  Afler  giving  some  account  of  the  supposed 
cases  of  fossil  human  bones,  and  establishing  the 
remarkable  fact  of  the  '  total  absence  of  any  ves- 
tiges of  the  hiunan  species  throughout  the  entire 
series  of  geological  formations,'  our  author  passes 
to  the  general  history  of  fossil  organic  remains : — 

<* '  It  is  marvelkNis  that  roankmd  should  have 
flooe  on  lor  so  many  centuries  in  ignorance  of  the 


small  part  of  the  present  surface  of  the  earth  is 
derived  from  tlie  remains  of  animals  that  consti- 
tuted the  population  of  ancient  seas.  Many  ex- 
tensive plains  and  massive  mountains,  form,  as  it 
were,  the  great  charnel-houses  of  preceding  gene- 
rations,  in  which  the  petrified  exuvie  of  extinct 
races  of  animals  and  vegetables  are  piled  into 
stupendous  monuments  of  tlie  operations  of  life 
and  death,  during  almost  immeasurable  periods  of 
past  time.  "At  the  sight  of  a  spectacle,"  savs 
Cuvier,  ^'so  imposing,  so  terrible  as  that  of  the 
wreck  of  animal  lite,  forming  almost  the  entire 
soil  on  which  we  tread,  it  is  dimcmit  to  restrain  the 
imagination  irom  hazarding  some  conjectures  as 
to  the  cause  by  which  such  great  effects  have  been 
produced."  The  deeper  we  descend  into  the  stra- 
ta of  the  earth,  the  higher  do  we  ascend  into  the 
archaeological  history  of  past  a^es  of  creation.  We 
find  successive  stages  marked  dv  varying  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetaole  life,  and  these  generally  dif^ 
fer  more  and  more  widely  from  existing  species  as 
we  go  further  downwards  into  the  receptacles  of 
the  wreck  of  more  ancient  creations.    •    *    ♦    • 

'  Besides  the  more  obvious  remains  of  testacea 
and  of  larger  animals,  minute  examination  dis- 
closes, occasionally,  prodigious  accumulations  of 
microscopic  shells  that  surprise  us  no  less  by  their 
abundance  than  their  extreme  minuteness;  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  sometimes  crowded  to- 
gether may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  Sol- 
dani  collected  from  less  than  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  stone,  found  in  the  hills  of  Casciana,  in  Tus- 
cany, 10,454  microscopic  chambered  shells.    * 
*    *    Of  several  species  of  these  shells,  four  or 
five  hundred  weign  but  a  single  ffrain;  of  one 
species  he  calculates  that  a  thousand  individuals 
would  scarcely  weigh  one  grain.' 

''  Extraordinary  as  these  phenomena  must  ap- 
pear, the  recent  discoveries  of  £hrenberg,  mad^ 
since  the  publication  of  Dr.  fiuckland's  work,  are 
still  more  marvellous  and  instructive.  This  emi- 
nent naturalist,  whose  discoveries  respecting  the 
existing  infusorial  animals  we  have  already  no- 
ticed, has  discovered  fossil  animalcules^  or  infuso- 
rial organic  remains ;  and  not  only  has  he  disco- 
vered their  existence  by  the  microscope,  but  he 
has  found  that  they  form  extensive  strata  of  tripo- 
li,  or  poleschieler  (polishing  slate,)  at  Franzen* 
bad,  in  Bohemia — a  substance  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  from  sediments  of  fine  volcanic  ashes 
ia  quiet  waters.  These  animals  belonfir  to  the 
genus  Bacillaria,  and  inhabit  sih'cious  shells,  the 
accumulation  of  which  fbrm  the  strata  of  polish- 
ing slate.  The  size  of  a  single  individual  of  these 
animalcules  is  about  1.288th  of  a  line,  or  the 
3400th  part  of  an  inch.  In  the  the  polishing  slate 
from  Biiin,  in  which  there  seems  no  extraneous 
matter,  and  no  vacuities,  a  cubic  line  contains,  in 
round  numbers,  23,000,000  of  these  animals,  and 
a  cubic  inch  41,000,000,000  of  them.  The  weight 
of  a  cubic  inch  of  the  tripoli  which  contains  them 
is  270  grains.  Hence  there  are  187,000,000  of 
these  animalcules  in  a  single  grain;  or  the  sili- 
cious  coat  of  one  of  these  animals  is  the  18,000,- 
000th  part  of  a  grain  1 

''Since  this  strange  discovery  was  made,  Mr. 
Ehrenberg  has  detected  the  same  fossil  animals  in 
the  semiopal,  which  is  found  along  with  the  po- 
lishing slate  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  Bilin,  in  the 
chalk  flints,  and  even  in  the  semiopal  or  noble 


laet,  which  is  now  so  fully  demonstrated,  that  no  |  opal  of  the  porphyritic  rocks.    What  a  singular 
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application  does  this  fact  exhibit  of  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  world !  While  our  habitations  are 
Bometimes  built  of  the  solid  aggregate  of  millions 
of  microscopic  shells — while,  as  we  have  seen, 
our  apartments  are  heated  and  lighted  with  the 
wreck  of  mighty  forests  that  covered  the  primeval 
valleys — the  chaplet  of  beauty  shines  with  the 
very  sepulchres  in  which  millions  of  animals  are 
entombed!  Thus  has  death  become  the  hand- 
maid and  the  ornament  of  life.  Would  that  it 
were  also  its  instructer  and  guide !" — JEd,  Meview, 


THE  8PRIS6-WHEAT  HUMBUG. 

T^  the  Editor  of  the  Fannen' Register. 

Back  fioeri  Elizabeth-city  county, 
July,  1838. 

I  have  just  read  with  much  pleasure,  and  pro- 
bably profit,  your  remarks  in  your  Register  of 
April,  1838,  QuBt  borrowed,)  upon  "  Agricultural 
Hobbies  and  Humbugs ;"  and  although  I  am  not 
much  pleased  with  the  terms,  so  far  as  they  de- 
pend upon  the  beauties  of  style,  yet  they  force 
upon  me  that  which  filair  himself  could  not  more 
convincingly  have  done,  with  all  his  beauties  of 
composition;  and,  whilst  I  might  have  been 
pleased  with  his  sounds,  without  conviction,  your 
number  has  at  least  had  the  benefit  of  inducing 
me  to  the  belief^  that  we  will  ride  our  hobbies,  and 
so  long  as  we  do  so,  we  are  ever  in  the  road  to  be 
humbugged.  Man  has  always  been,  from  the 
days  of  Adam  up  to  the  present  time,  the  mere 
creature  of  fancy,  and  I  believe  always  will  be  so, 
place  him  where  you  will ;  and  hence  his  liability 
to  be  always  ti^ken  m  with  any  thing  new,  or 
whicfi  has  the  appearance  of  being  so.  I  believe 
that  we  shall  always  be  in  search  of  the  '<  philoso- 
pher's stone ;"  and  although  satisfied  of  the  fruit- 
iessness  of  the  search,  yet,  but  attack  our  fancy, 
and  we  immediately  let  loose  the  reins— our  rea- 
son becomes  blinded — and,  before  our  career  of 
fancy  is  hilly  over,  we  are  not  bad  representatives 
of  Phaeton,  in  his  career  of  rashness.  We  are 
always  too  ready  to  believe,  at  least  to  credit,  all 
such  statements  as  may  be  sounded  in  the  gazettes 
or  papers  of  the  day,  particularly  when  they  shall 
be  blazoned  forth  by  a  few  remarks  fVom  our 
worthy  editors,  who  are  all  men  of  the  people, 
ever  on  the  alert,  placed  high  on  th^  watch-tower, 
to  sound  the  alarm;  and  when,  instead  of  the 
alarum  beU,  they  are  sounding  to  us  news  of  glad- 
tidings,  how  ready  are  we  to  believe  all  their 
statements,  and  particularly  so,  if  an  editorial 
commendation  backs  them.  This  though  is  not 
very  remarkable ;  because  the  farmer  or  agricul- 
turist, relying  much  upon  facts,  yet  is  very  credu- 
lous, and  is  apt  to  believe  that  most  of  the  state- 
ments which  reach  him,  whether  communicated 
in  the  pamphlets  or  papers  of  the  day,  or  in  any 
other  way,  so  far  as  they  are  introductory  to  any 
new  variety  in  grain,  or  any  thing  else  in  his  line 
of  business,  are  true.  For  he,  poor  simple  man, 
never  once  thinks  that  all  these  great  products  in 
com,  wheat,  &c.  sounded  so  repeatedly  and  invit- 
inffiy  to  his  ears,  in  many  various  ways,  are  for 
efiect;  and  being  honest  himself  tfelieves  ail 
others  so,  and  hence  his  liability  to  imposition. 

Such  then  being  the  state  of  the  case,  let  us 


brin^  into  review  one  or  two  instances  where  this 
too  ready  belief  has  led  some  of  us  into  error ;  and 
I,  for  one,  having  fallen  into  it,  take  at  least  this 
mode  of  endeavoring,  through  you,  to  guard  others 
against  it.  And  although  I  by  no  means  admit 
that  there  is  error  in  the  substitution  of  the  twin, 
or  prolific,  or  fiaden  corn,  (having  succeeded  in 
making  better  crops  of  that  than  of  any  other  of 
the  large  varieties  of  white  com,)  for  the  large 
com,  I  agree  with  you  perfectly  so  far  as  the 
Italian  spring-wheat  is  concern^;  which,  upon 
this  second  year's  trial,  I  consider  almost  an  entire 
abortion.  I  purchased,  in  the  winter  of  1837.  of 
Mr.  Hathaway,  of  Troy,  New  York,  a  barrel  of 
the  Italian  spring-wheat,  said  to  contain  3}  bush- 
els, although,  from  some  c^tase  «r  other,  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  could  have  been  in  the  barrel 
more  than  3  bushels.  The  barrel  was  of  the  large 
size  of  fiour  barrels,  and  it  wanted  at  least  3  pecks, 
if  not  a  bushel,  of  being  full ;  and  with  this  a 
large  proportion  of  the  grains  therein  were  oats— 
I  think  at  least  half  a  bushel.  To  one  of  my 
friends  I  parted  with  a  half  bushel,  (oats  inter- 
mixed,) and  to  another  a  gallon,  in  the  same  con- 
dition ;  the  remainder  I  kept  and  sowed.  I  picked 
the  oats  out  of  the  wheat,  before  seeding,  clean 
by  the  hand,  and  obtained  a  peck  and  a  half;  the 
remaining  part,  being  wheat,  say  two  bushels,  I 
sowed,  at  least  a  part  of  it,  upon  yery  rich  land — 
a  chocolate  mould,  high  and  light  for  our  section  of 
the  country.  The  richest  part  was  drilled  in  about 
three-feet  drills  or  rows.  This  received,  in  the 
course  of  the  spring,  two  workings  with  the  cul- 
tivator or  hoe.  The  other,  upon  land  not  manur- 
ed, was  sown  broad-cast,  in  beds  5^  feet  wide,, 
and  divided  only  by  a  narrow  cart-road  of  about 
ten  feet ;  the  land  nearly  of  the  same  description,, 
with  the  exception  of  the  difference  made  by 
manure.  The  growth  of  the  drilled  wheat  was 
very  fine;  but  the  rast  attacked  it  badly.  The 
growth  of  the  wheat  not  drilled  was  about  a» 
good  as  the  fall  or  winter-wheat  upon  our  fields  in 
general,  fiut  this  was  perfectly  clear  of  rust ;  is 
met,  I  could  perceive  no  injury  to  its  growth  from- 
any  cause.  The  wheat,  both  drilled  and  broad- 
cast, was  seeded  between  the  5th  and  10th  of 
April.  Its  promise,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rasted  part,  answered  my  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions; and  this  appearance  held  ^d  until  itm 
change  for  maturity.  I  then  discovered  that 
climate,  or  some  other  cause,  had  its  efifect.  The 
grain  had  all  the  appearance  of  wheat  badly  rust- 
ed, or  ityured  from  seab  or  blast;  and  I  should 
have  attributed  Ks  shrivelled  state  to  the  rust,  but. 
as  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  grain  seeded  had 
no  appearance  of  rust  or  any  other  disease,  (I 
drHled  only  a  gallon,)  in  its  stalk,  whilst  growing, 
and  as  the  grain  in  that  part  which  had  no  rast, 
was  no  better,  in  any  way,  than  the  drilled,  which 
had  the  rust,  1  coula  not  account  for  it,  and  have 
not  endeavoured  to  do  so,  further  than  the  belief 
that  climate  had  its  efiect.  To  cut  short,  I  reaped 
it,  and  stacked :  and  in  Febraary  last  I  got  it  out, 
and  cleaned  25  bushels.  This  product  from  wheat, 
seeded  as  late,  although  the  grain  was  indifierent, 
I  thought  a  good  one,  and  believed  that  this  year 
I  could  make  it  turn  out  much  better,  provided  it 
kept  clear  of  rast,  scAb,  tic.,  which  I  was  induced 
to  believe  would  t>e  the  case  by  earlier  seeding.  I 
parted  with  8  bushels  of  the  wheat,  and  seeded 
the  balance,  17  bushels,  to  about  ten  acres  of  laud. 
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this  year,  1833.  Two  bushels  were  sown  in  Janu- 
ery,  and  the  balance  in  March,  from  the  20th.    It 
Is  reaped  and  in  stacks,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  shall  pret  over  50  or  60  bushels  of  wheat  from 
the  whole  17  seeded.    It  not  only  was  attacked 
by  the  rust,  but  had  also  scab  or  blast,  and  the 
^grain  is  so  lij?ht  that  I  am  apprehensive  that  one- 
Uiird  of  it  will  be  blown  away  by  the  fan.    There 
was  a  considerable  difference  in  the  jgrowth  of  the 
January  from  the  March  wheat.    The  January 
growth  was  very  fine,  but  the  other  so  light  and 
indifierent,  that  the  scythe,  as  it  passed  through 
It,  beat  down  a  large  proportion  of  if.    I  have  se- 
•lected  two  parcels  of  the  best  of  the  growth  of 
each  seedinff,  and  herewith  enclose  them  for  your 
inspection.  1  discover  that  the  winter  frosts  killed 
fully  one-half  of  what  I  seeded,  probably  more. 
The  same  ten  acres  would  have  yielded  me  this 
year  150  or  200  bushels  of  the  fall  or  winter-wheat, 
fffolden  straw,  such  as  we  seed.)    You  can  rca- 
•aily  perceive  the  loss.    I  am  done  with  it  and  all 
-other  untried  i^ins,  at  least  so  far  as  untried  in 
our  climate.    I  shall  wait  to  see  the  experiment 
made  by  others  in  my  vicinity,  so  that  I  can  "  see 
it,  feel  It,  handle  it.^'    Should  you  ever  come  in 
this  part  of  our  state  again,  it  will  afford  me  much 
pleasure  to  see  you ;  not  only  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, but  that  you  may  set  me  to  rights  in  some 
of  my  odd  notions.  With  sentiments  of  the  high- 
^est  respect,  I  remain  yours,  &c. 

P.  S.  I  have  made  no  corrections  in  this  com- 
munication, as  it  is  for  you  alone. 

[The  foregoing  communication  was  signed  by  the 
name  of  the  writer,  (and  a  very  responsible  name  it 
is) ;  but  the  postscript  placed  us  in  doubt,  whether  to 
be  directed  by  its  purport,  and  to  suppose  this  letter, 
(written,  as  it  is,  wholly  on  agricultural  subjects  of 
public  interest,  and  superscribed  with  our  address,  as 
<*  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register,**)  vtras  intended 
merely  for  our  individual  inspection  and  benefit— or, 
judging  from  every  thing  but  the  postscript,  that  it  was 
designed  as  a  communication  to  the  Farmers*  Register. 
With  considerable  hesitation,  because  of  our  unwill- 
ingness to  place  any  correspondent  in  a  position  which 
he  does  not  desire  to  occupy,  we  have  decided  on  a 
middle  course ;  that  is,  to  publish  the  letter,  but  sup- 
press the  signature,  which  we  never  presume  to  use, 
^ttiout  the  writer's  consent,  expressed  or  implied. 

Our  correspondent  (like  several  others)  has  drawn 
from  our  cautions  against  novelties  which  tnay  (and 
usually,  in  the  end,  do)  prove  to  be  humbugs,  an  in- 
ference veiy  different  from  our  intention,  and  from  the 
expressed  words,  as  well  as  the  general  context,  of 
«ur  remarks*  So  far  from  advising  to  not  try  things 
newly  recommended  as  great  improvements  or  proba- 
ble benefits  to  agriculture,  we  urged  then,  as  we  would 
now,  the  contrary.  Every  plausible  suggestion  of  a 
supposed  or  asserted  improvement,  or  new  source  of 
profit,  should  be  submitted,  fairly,  to  the  test  of  expe- 
riment. But,  at  first,  merely  of  experimenit  and  on  a 
scale  so  small  as  not  to  cause  much  loss,  in  the  very 
probable  event  of  disappointment.  And  in  deciding 
whether  the  recommendation  of  any  new  thing  deserve 
this  respect,  we  should  have  due  regard,  not  only  to 
Ih^  apparent  reasonableness  of  the  recommendation, 


but  also  to  the  fact,  whether  the  person  recommending 
is,  or  is  not,  a  deeply  interested  salesman  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  question. 

Further — we  would  pronounce  it  not  only  bad  policy 
for  self-interest,  but  a  failure  in  a  moral  obligation,  for 
a  farmer  to  wait  always  for  his  neighbors  to  incur  the 
risk  of  &ilure  in  new  experiments,  and  never  to  join 
in  bearing  some  share  of  the  cost,  until  others  had 
borne  that  risk,  and  proved  tiie  benefit,  by  the  vistbU 
and  tangible  profits  resulting.  If  all  were  to  adopt 
such  a  rule  of  conduct,  (as  is  done,  in  fact,  by  the  far 
greater  number,)  then,  indeed,  all  future  agricultural 
improvement  would  be  hopeless. 

Our  correspondent  has  also  mistaken  us  as  denoun- 
cing the  Maryland  twin-corn  as  being  inferior,  in  ail 
cases  and  eituatiom.  Not  so,  by  any  means.  It  may 
well  be,  and  doubtless  is,  (and  so  of  any  other  variety, ) 
the  most  prolific,  under  some  particular  circumstances. 
But  we  meant  to  oppose  the  popular  error— that  this,  or 
any  other  supposed  grain,  can  be  most  productive  in 
all,  or  in  many  different  soils  and  climates ;  and  to  de- 
ny the  troth  of  the  prinevpU  of  procuring  more  pro- 
ductive kinds  of  grain,  by  the  process  of  selecting  for 
seed  the  plants  which  bear  the  greatest  number  of  ears, 
or  ears  with  the  greatest  number  of  grains,  or  of  grains 
of  certain  form  and  largest  size,  Stc. 

As  to  spring- wheat,  we  have  had  but  one  opinion  of 
its  value  since  the  commencement  of  its  culture  in  thi» 
country ;  and  we  cannot  understand  how  an  opposite 
opinion  could  have  been  held  by  any  person  who  had 
read  and  attended  to  the  European  accounts  of  this 
crop.  This  unfavorable  opinion,  so  contrary  to  that 
which  has  been  disseminated  so  extensively  in  this 
countiy,  (for  the  profit  of  the  northern  tribe  of  Hatha- 
ways,)  has  been  frequently  exposed  in  the  Farmers* 
Register;  and  if  our  correspondent  had  been  prepared 
to  profit  by  oar  advice,  he  would  have  avoided  his 
heavy  loss,  by  borrowing  and  reading  the  numbers  of 
the  Farmers*  Register,  some  years  earlier  than  he  has 
done. 

Of  the  two  specimens  of  grain  sent,  that  sown  in 
January,  though  small,  is  full  and  well  made.  The 
grain  from  the  March  sowing  is  badly  filled,  and  very 
inferior  in  quality.  And  here  an  observation  should  be 
made,  which  perhaps  escaped  our  correspondent.  It 
is,  that  his  partial  twxese,  in  the  eady-town  crop,  was 
obtained  by  a  wide  deviation  from  the  practice  pro- 
posed, end  a  total  surrender  of  the  advantage  expected 
from  spring- wheat,  to  be  found  by  sowing  after  winter 
it  over,  and  the  danger  of  winter-killing  passed. 
Wheat  sown  in  January,  should,  in  fact,  be  considered 
not  as  spring,  but  as  ordinary  or  winter-wheat  Much 
wheat,  every  season,  (though  without  excuse,)  is  sown* 
in  December,  and  often  does  not  sprout  sooner  than  it 
would  if  sown  a  month  later.  But  the  difilculty,  alone, 
of  sowing  a  crop  of  wheat  in  the  ns^al]y  severe  wea- 
ther of  January,  would  be  a  sufficient  objection  to  any 
kind  requiring  such  a  time  for  sowing ;  which,  howe- 
ver, is  not  the  case  with  any  kind. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  an  extract 
from  a  Staunton  paper,  which  states  that  the  trials  of 
spring-wheat,  in  that  part  of  the  countr7»  have  had 
very  favorable  results;  and,  thereupon, ths  more  ioU 
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use  of  that  ^rain  is  strongly  urged.  We  hare  here 
another  example  of  the  general  &ct  of  the  rea^Uness 
of  fiumers  to  be  galled,  and  the  taeUity  with  which  error 
is  propagated,  and  fraud  succeeds — and  the  difficulty 
with  which  truth  is  permitted  to  operate,  to  guard 
Against  either.  Probably  the  experimenters  near  Staun- 
ton are  now  at  that  stage  of  the  trial  in  which  our  cor- 
respondent was  last  year,  and,  therefore,  are  honestly 
«f  opinion  that,  ifd^ut  ^Uotoanet  U  made  for  every  tup- 
poeed  cause  of  dimmutitm,  the  crop  is  really  promising. 
Or,  perhaps,  some  who  have  paid  three  or  four  dollars 
a  bushel  for  their  seed,  are  desirous  to  make  the  crop 
«eli  as  well,  and  to  come  in  for  a  little  of  such  large 
profits  as  Mr.  Hathaway  seems  to  have  realized*] 


From  tSie  Gardener's  Magazine. 

BBMARKS  ON  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE 

DAHLIA. 

Every  cultivator  of  the  dahlia  is  aware  of  the 
(hcility  with  which  it  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  youQff  shoots,  pluoged  in  a  little  bottom  heat. 
Indeed,  Irom  a  single  root,  under  proper  treat- 
ment, several  dozens  of  young  plants  may  be 
raised  in  a  short  space  of  time.  Consequently, 
this  method  is  universally  adopted  by  nurserymen; 
they  annually  requiring  a  lar^  stock  of  young 
plants  for  sale;  and  by  individuals  anxious  to 
prepagate  extensively^  a  new  variety.  But  it 
ought  not  to  be  practised  by  amateurs  or  others, 
anxious  to  obtam  fine  pertect  flowers  for  exhibi- 
tion or  otherwise.  1  speak  advisedly,  and  from 
experience,  when  I  assert,  that  plants  raised  fVom 
cuttings  do  not  produce  equally  perfect  flowers,  in 
cegardto  size,  form,  and  fulness,  with  those  pro- 
duced by  plants  ^wn  from  division  of  the  tubers, 
the  old  method  ol  propagating  the  dahlia.  It  has 
been  said  that  plants  reused  from  cuttings  flower 
more  abundantly  than  those  raised  by  divisioD ; 
but  to  this  I  am  not  prepared  to  subscribe. 

Physiological  botany  readily  accounts  for  the 
difierent  results  of  the  two  methods.  The  starch 
or  feculent  matter,  stored  in  the  roots,  is  intended 
by  nature  for  the  nutrition  of  the  annual  shoots, 
not  only  until  the  tubers  have  formed,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vegetating  season,  the  spongi- 
oles  necessaiy  for  the  absorption  of  the  required 
quantity  of  papula :  but  also  when  that  the  spon- 
gioles  are  unable,  from  drought,  or  other  causes, 
to  absorb  a  sufficiency  of  nutrient  matter,  to  sus- 
tain the  rapidly  developing  and  vigorous  vegeta- 
tion. 

Plants  propa^ted  by  cuttings  cannot,  of  course, 
absorb  the  nutriment  prepared  and  stored,  during 
the  last  season,  m  the  tubers  of  the  mother  root ; 
and  are  (breed  to  form  spongioles  and  tnbers  for 
themselves.  But  the  fecula  contained  in  these 
latter  is  not,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  suf- 
ficient in  quantity,  or  sufficiently  ripened  by  the 
deposition  of  carbon,  to  be  in  any  way  servicea- 
ble. 

The  potato  might  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  ^oung  shoots,  in  the  same  way  with  the 
dahha ;  but  such  plants  would  not.  in  the  eariy 
eCam  of  their  growth,  be  nourished  by  the  starch 
of  Sie  tobera;  fuid,  therefore,  would  neither  be  so 
•tnoa  and  vigorous  as  plants  raised  in  the  usual 
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method,  nor  would  they  yield  a  return  equal  in 
weight  or  Quantity. 

It  is  weH  known  that  tubers  and  bulbs,  when 
placed  in  damp  situations  (the  potato  for  instance 
in  a  damp  cellar,)  develop  their  leaf-buds ;  and 
Ihat  these  continue  to  grow  and  elongate,  without 
the  assistance  of  rootlets  or  spongioles,  so  long  as 
there  is  any  fecula  in  the  tuber  or  bulb ;  but  that 
when  this  is  exhausted  the  stem  withers  and  dies. 
We  hence  oerceive  how  important  the  nourish- 
ment derived  from  this  substance  is  to  the  vigor  of 
the  plant,  and  why  whole  tubers  of  potatoes  pro- 
duce larger  crops  than  are  produced  by  cut  sets. 
Hence,  too,  we  may  learn  why  perfectly  ripe  sets 
are  so  much  more  certain  of^  success  than  unripe 
ones ;  the  fecula  in  the  former  being  so  much  the 
more  abundant,  and  more  perfectly  elaborated. 
To  the  unripeness  of  the  sets  is  attributable  the 
failure  of  the  potato-crops  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  autumns  of  1835  and  1836,  and  the 
consequent  misery  and  starvation  of  the  unfortu- 
nate peasantry. 

I  feel  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  disappointment 
and  dissatisfaction  experienced  by  buyers  of  new 
varieties  of  the  dahlia,  arising  from  these  so  rarely 
answering  the  expectations  formed  of  them,  is  the 
result  of  the  system  of  propagating  from  cuttmgs. 
A  good  seedling  is  raised:  the  grower  is  naturuly 
anxious  to  make  the  most  he  possibly  can  of  it ; 
he  therefore  plunges  the  root  in  heat,  and  strikes 
every  cutting  he  can  force  it  to  throw  out  The 
young  plants  are  consequently  weak  and  unheal- 
thy, rarely  throw  out  a  good  flower  during  the 
whole  season,  cmd  are  probably  discarded,  as  un- 
deserving of  further  notice.  My  first  plant  of 
Brewer's  Rival  King  was  a  cutting  from  a  root, 
which  had  been  much  worked,  and  consequently, 
did  not  show  a  good  flower  during  the  season. 
The  next  year,  I  crew  it  from  tubers,  and  also 
from  cuttings:  the  latter  always  produced  imper- 
fect flowers,  but  the  former  beautifully  perfect 
ones.  With  many  other  varieties,  I  have  found 
the  same  difference  between  plants  raised  from 
cuttings  and  those  from  tubers. 

I  would  therefore  recommend,  in  order  to  secure 
a  j^ood  and  satisfactory  bloom,  that  the  roots  be 
laid,  in  March,  in  a  damp  warm  place,  such  as  a 
forcing-house,  gentle  hot-bed,  or  even  a  cellar; 
and  that  when  the  buds  show  themselves,  each 
root  be  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as  may  l>e  re- 
quired, retaining  a  bud  to  each  piece ;  and  that 
they  be  then  planted  separately  in  48-sized  pots. 
The  afler -treatment  is  the  same  as  for  plants  raised 
from  cuttings. 


From  the  Horticultural  Regitter. 
FLOWERS,   FRUITS,  AND  TREES. 

By  ff.  A,  8.  Dsarbom. 

Mr.  Bredc — ^The  season  having  been  unusually 
favorable  for  vegetation,  and  especially  since  the 
16th  of  May,  the  consequent  veidant  and  magnifi- 
cent appearance  of  the  country,  with  the  bland- 
ness  and  congeniality  of  the  weather,  have  in- 
duced vast  numt)erB  of  persons  to  visit  the  many 
highly  cultivated  gardens  in  the  environs  of  Bos- 
ton, several  of  which  have  attracted  universal  at- 
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tention,  either  from  tlie  great  variety  of  oniamen- 
lal  plants  they  contain,  or  the  beauty  of  some  fa- 
vorite kinds,  that  have  been  managed  m  the  most 
skilful  manner. 

Mr.  Walker's  exhibition  of  tulips  became  the 
first  chief  point  of  attraction  for  neariy  two  weeks, 
and  thousands  were  delighted,  with  the  superb 
display,  of  that  infinitely  various  and  gorgeous 
family  of  flowers. 

Other  towns,  it  appears;  have  also  enjoyed  a 
like  interesting  spectacle ;  but  a  discrimination 
must  be  made  between  the  merit  due  for  quantity, 
and  that  resulting  from  the  excellence  of  the  va- 
rieties, and  the  perfection  of  their  development. 
The  enterprising  gentlemen  of  Newburyport  and 
Salem,  are  entitled  to  great  credit,  for  the  taste 
they  have  evinced,  in  the  culture  of  elegant  plants  ; 
but  it  is  presumed  they  do  not  claim  precedence, 
unless  they  had  also  as  many  kinds,  which  were 
as  rare  and  perfect  in  florescence,  as  those  which 
Mr.  Walker  presented ;  for  the  mere  superiority 
in  number,  cannot  be  considered  as  givincr  pre- 
eminence, in  any  vegetable  production,  unless  it 
is  of  some  very  peculiar  or  notoriously  useful 
species. 

To  obtain  bulbs  of  the  best  kinds  of  tulips  from 
Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  England,  is  very 
difiicult  and  expensive,  as  every  person  has  expe- 
rienced, who  has  undertaken  to  introduce  any  par- 
ticular plant  from  foreign  countries.  The  bulbs, 
generally  sent  to  this  country  for  sale,  are  the  re- 
jected of  the  large  nurseries,  as  all  the  most  choice 
and  valuable  kinds  are  carefully  reserved  for  the 
European  markets,  where  the  amateur  purchasers 
are  numerous,  and  willing  and  able  to  pay  the 
highest  price,  for  the  remarkable  varieties.  Even 
in  our  day  the  extavagant  passion  for  tulips  has 
not  entirely  subsided,  and  from  500  to  1500  dollars 
have  been  given,  within  a  few  years,  for  a  single 
bulb,  while  those  disposed  of,  at  our  auction  sales, 
do  not  average  more  than  from  five  to  fifteen 
cents,  and  often  not  so  much.  Some  of  Mr. 
Walker's  cost  in  London  fifly  dollars  each,  and 
many  of  them  from  ten  to  twenty. 

I  have  cultivated  the  tulip  during  a  number  of 
years,  and  had  five  thousand  in  bloom  at  one 
time,  three  thousand  of  which  were  in  a  bed,  and 
the  remainder  scattered  in  the  borders  of  the  ave- 
nues and  garden  walks ;  but  as  a  show  of  flowers, 
it  was,  in  all  respects,  inferior  to  that  of  Mr. 
Walkcr^s  bed  of  only  eight  hundred,  from  the  in- 
feriority of  the  kinds,  small  number  of  distinguish- 
ed varieties,  negligent  mode  of  cultivation,  and 
imperfect  florescence. 

To  give  this  superb  flower  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  all  its  charming  attributes,  the  soil 
must  oe  deeply  trenched,  and  enriched  by  a  pecu- 
liar compost  of  thoroughly  decomposed  barn-yard 
manure,  river  sand,  and  dfecayed  leaves  or  other 
vegetable  matter,  while  a  screen  is  indispensable 
to  protect  the  plants,  from  the  cold  ni^ht  air,  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  violent  wmds,  when 
bursting  mto  flower  and  during  the  period  of  their 
bloom.  This  Mr.  Walker  provided,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  several  hundred  dollars,  in  a  neat  and 
complete  manner,  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  pavi- 
lion, which  was  covered  with  stout  white  cotton 
doth,  so  arranged,  as  to  be  easily  rolled  up,  and 
let  down,  by  means  of  pullies. 

Tulips  have  been  a  favorite  florist's  flower  for 
centuries,  not  only  in  Holland,  but  in  England  and 


other  European  nations ;  and  as  eariy  as  IGSOy 
Parkinson,  after  enumerating  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty sorts,  observes  in  his  quaint  manner,  that  *'to 
tell  of  all  the  kinds  which  are  the  pride  of  delight, 
they  are  so  many,  as  to  pass  my  ability,  and,  as  1 
believe,  the  skill  of  any  other."  He  was  a  cele- 
brated herbist  and  botanist,  and  acted  in  that  ca- 
pacity to  James  I,  and  Charles  I.  His  book  on 
gardening  is  the  first  which  was  published  in 
Great  Britain,  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  en- 
titled ''Paradisi  Insole  Paradisus  Terrestres;  or  a 
garden  of  all  sorts  of  pleasant  flowers,  which  our 
English  ayre  will  admii  to  be  nursed  up;  with  a 
kitchen  garden  of  all  manner  of  herbes,  roots  and 
fruits  for  meate,  and  sause  used  with  us ;  and  an 
orchard  of  all  sorts  of  fruit  bearing  trees  and 
shrubbes,  fit  for  our  land,  together  with  the  right 
ordering,  planting  and  preparing  of  them,  and 
their  use  and  virtues." 

In  Parkinson's  time  tulips  were  divided  into 
prcRCoces,  or  eariy  blowers,  and  scroHrue  or  late 
blowers,  with  an  intermediate  class  of  dubuR 
media,  doubtful  or  middle  blowers,  as  they  flower- 
ed between  the  two  others.  The  eariy  blowers, 
have  short  stems  and  the  Due  Van  Throli  is  al- 
most the  only  variety  in  repute,  among  modem  flor- 
ists. The  great  number  of  distinguished  and  ad- 
mired varieties  are  all  produced  from  the  late 
blowers,  which,  having  tall  stems  and  much  finer 
colors,  engross  nearly  the  whole  attention  of  the 
cultivators  of  tulips.  The  modem  mode  of  class- 
ing the  late  blowers  by  the  Dutch  florists  is  as 
follows. 

Prime  Baguets,  from  the  French  word  ba- 
guette, a  rod,  or  wand ;  they  are  very  tall,  with 
handsome  cups  and  white  bottoms,  well  broken 
with  fine  brown,  and  all  from  the  same  breeder. 

Higaufs  Baguets, — ^This  variety  is  supposed 
to  have  received  its  distinctive  appellation  from 
some  individual  by  the  name  of  Rigaut,  who  was 
eminent  in  this  branch  of  floriculture.  They  are 
not  quite  so  tall  as  the  former,  but  have  strong 
stems,  and  very  large  well-formed  cups,  witE 
white  bottoms,  handsomely  broken  with  rich 
brown  color,  and  all  from  the  same  breeder. 

Incomparable  Verports. — ^A  particular  kind  of 
Bybloemens.  Cups  very  perfect,  cherry-red  and 
rose-color  and  white  bottoms,  well  broken  with 
shining  brown.  Some  of  these  are  from  ten  to 
twenty- five  dollars  a  root. 

Bybloemens,  or  next  flowers,  called  by  the 
French  Flamands.  They  have  white  ^und,  or 
nearly  so,  and  are  beautifully  broken,  with  shades 
of  purple  and  a  variety  of  colors.  They  are  firoin 
difterent  breeders. 

jBizarre$,  from  the  French  odd,  or  irregular. 
Ground  yellow,  from  different  breeders,  and  broken 
with  a  variety  of  colors. 

ParoqueUf  or  Parrot  Ttdij^^ — The  edges  of 
the  petals  are  fringed,  colors  brilliant  crimson  and 
yellow,  with  shades  of  bright  green ;  but  still  they 
are  held  in  no  sort  of  esteem  among  florists. 

DoxMe. — ^These  are  of  various,  brilliant  red, 
yellow  and  mixed  colors;  but,  like  many  other 
double  flowers,  are  deemed  monsters,  and  not  ap- 
preciated by  flower  fanciers,  although  they  have 
an  elegant  appearance,  ixom  their  upright,  tall, 
and  firm  stems,  and  crowns  of  large  pseony-shaped 
flowers,  and  when  scattered,  with  the  pamt, 
among  the  small  shrubs  and  other  plants  ia  the 
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bordere  of  avenues  and  walks,  or  planted  out  in 
separate  beds,  they  have  a  pleasing  effect. 

In  the  catalogue  of  Mosan  lor  1820,  there  are 
six  sorts  of  earlv  tulips,  four  of  Paroquets,  twenty- 
two  double,  and  upward  of  six  hundred  late  kinds. 

Breeders  are  such  as  have  been  procured  from 
the  seed^  and  consist  of  one  color,  which  is  red, 
purple,  violet,  gray,  brown,  black,  yellow,  or  some 
other  individusQ  color,  without  any  sort  of  varia- 
tion. These  are  cultivated  in  a  rather  poor  and 
dry  soil,  and  become  broken^  or  variegated,  in 
in  from  one  to  twenty  years,  and  produce  new  va- 
rieties; but  so  uncertam  is  the  prospect  of  a  favor- 
able result,  that  but  lew  persons  have  been  willing 
to  make  experiments,  for  aAer  many  years  of  pa- 
tient and  unremitted  attention,  there  may  not  be 
one  remarkable  and  choice  variety,  out  of  a  thoo- 
eand  seedling  bulbs.  It  is  from  this  circumstance, 
that  a  new  and  superb  tulip  commands  the  high 
prices  in  Europe  which  have  been  named,  and  ac- 
tually paid,  within  a  few  years. 

When  the  tulip  has  broken,  the  colors  are  un- 
changeable, and  are  perpetuated  by  ofisets  from 
the  parent  bulb. 

The  tulips  which  are  deemed  worthy  of  special 
attention,  by  amateurs,  belong  chiefly  to  the  class- 
es of  fiizarres  and  fiybloemens;  and  the  pro- 
perties of  a  fine  variegated  late  variety,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  modem  florists,  are  as  follows : 

Petals  of  a  graceful  form,  the  three  exterior 
ones  larger  at  the  base  than  those  of  (he  interior  ; 
colors  delicate,  yet  conspicuous,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  tints  are  displayed,  whether  spotted, 
striped,  feathered,  blotched,  splashed,- pencilled, 
mottled,  flaked,  or  as  the  French  more  significant- 
ly term  the  breakings  of  this  flower  panache ; 
edges  entire  and  rounded,  or  but  slightly  crenated, 
at  the  summit,  and  so  symmetricully  arranged,  as 
to  form  a  perlect  cup-shaped  corolla,  with  a  round 
bottom — except  in  some  anomalous  and  remarka- 
ble kinds,  like  that  called  the  mountain  of  snow, 
whose  petals  are  slightly  acuminated,  recurved, 
a  little  undulate,  and  the  flower  leaning  to  one 
side.  Stem  strong,  upright,  and  neariy  thirty 
inches  high;  radical  foliage,  long,  broad,  undulat- 
ing, and  of  deep  rich  green.  The  ground  color 
of  the  bottoms  of  the  cups  should  be  clear,  white, 
or  yellow;  the  centre  of  each  petal  should  contain 
one  or  more  bold  blotches  or  stripes,  intermixed 
with  small  portions  of  the  original  color,  abruptly 
broken  into  many  irregular  obtuse  points.  The 
colors  which  are  generally  held  in  the  greatest  es- 
timation, in  variegated  striped  sorts,  are  black, 
goklen-yellow,  purple,  violet,  rose,  and  vermilion, 
each  of  which  being  varied  in  different  ways ; 
but  such  as  are  striped  with  three  difl*erent  colors, 
in  a  distinct  and  unmixed  manner,  with  strong  re- 
gular streaks,  and  but  little  or  no  tinge  of  (he 
breeder,  are  considered  the  most  perfect. 

An  uncle  of  Mr.  Walker,  who  resides  near 
Windsor  Castle,  is  celebrated  for  his  tulips  and 
ranunculuses,  having  produced  several  magnifi- 
cent varieties  of  the  former  and  many  of  the  lat- 
ter from  the  seed.  His  exhibitions  of  those  uni- 
Tersally  admired  flowers  have  been  so  superb, 
that  bis  garden  has  been  annually  visited  by  the 
sovereigns,  nobility,  and  that  numerous  portion 
of  the  population,  of  Great  Britain  who  have  a 
laste  lor  ornamental  plants.  From  him,  the  ne- 
phew has  received  many  of  his  superior  roots. 
Beaidea  the  commendable  exertions  of  Mr. 


Walker  to  present  an  interesting  display  of  well 
cultivated  and  choice  tulips,  he  has  eminently 
succeeded  in  raising  from  imported  plants  and 
seed,  numerous  new  varieties  of  the  viola  grandi- 
flora — the  most  admirable  of  that  large  family  of 
charming  flowers.  He  has,  in  fact,  made  this 
large  and  brilliant  pansy,  known  to  New  Eng- 
land, bv  the  extensive  seminaries,  which  he  has 
established,  and  the  multitude  of  plants  which  de- 
corate his  ground.  He  had  seven  hundred  vari- 
eties in  bloom  at  the  time  his  tulips  were  in  flow- 
er, and  the  corollas  of  some  of  them,  were  more 
than  two  inches  in  diameter.  He  also  cultivates 
the  ranunculus-'^-one  of  the  most  delicate,  beauti- 
ful, but  difficult  of  all  herbaceous  perennial  plants, 
to  bring  into  a  full  and  perfect  florescence.  He 
has  two  beds^  this  season,  containing  over  two 
thousand  tubers,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
kinds,  which,  if  the  weather  should  not  have 
been  too  hot^  will  present  an  exhibition  of  floweni 
as  rare  and  interesting  as  that  of  his  tulips. 

To  the  above-nam^  plants  and  the  dahlia,  Mn 
Walker  has  devoted  his  sole  attention,  leaving  to 
others  the  vast  field  of  floriculture,  for  the  se- 
lection of  their  favorite  flowers,  and  the  distinct 
tion  they  have  attained,  or  may  acquire,  from  the 
intelligence,  skill,  and  industry  bestowed  on  their 
cultivation,  and  that  complete  success,  which  so 
amply  rewards  the  ardent  amateur. 

The  necessity  of  a  division  of  attention  to  the 
several  departments  of  ornamental  and  useful 
plants,  is  as  obvious,  as  that  of  labor  in  the  me- 
chanical arts ;  and  the  advantages  derived  there- 
from are  as  certain,  as  they  are  conspicuous  and 
satisfactory. 

Colonel  Wilder  is  unrivalled,  in  this  country,  in 
the  number,  variety  and  successful  cultivation  of 
the  camellia,  the  rhododendron,  azalea,  and  rose, 
having  over  three  hundred  kinds  of  the  first,  and 
upwards  of  four  hundred  of  the  last  named  plants. 

Mr.  Manning,  of  Salem,  has  the  lai^t  varie- 
ty of  pe^rs,  he  having  made  that  delicious  fruit 
his  favorite  object  of  culture,  while  the  apple  and 
plum  have  claimed  his  next  regard.  Mr.  Wm. 
Kenrick  is  well  known  for  his  extensive  and  well- 
managed  nursery  of  tbrest,  fruit,  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  flowering  plants; 
and  lor  several  years  he  has  made  most  honora- 
ble eflbrts  to  introduce  the  morus  multicaulis  and 
other  valuable  species  of  the  mulberry,  for  aflbrd- 
ing  the  best  aliment  to  the  silk  worm.  He  has 
also  the  merit  of  establishing  the  first  extensive 
nursery  in  New  England,  and  has  published  a 
very  interesting  and  usefid  work  on  fruit  trees. 
He,  with  Mr.  Manning,  first  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing  Mr.  Van  Mon's  new  kind  of  pears,  and  he 
has  a  collection  of  that  kind  of  fruH  trees,  of  great 
value,  from  the  number  of  varieties. 

Mr.  Pond,  of  Cambridgeport,  has  become  emi- 
nent for  rearing  large  numbers  of  plum-trees  of 
the  most  choice  varieties,  and  also  for  his  superior 
mode  of  raising  asparagus. 

The  Messrs.  Winship  of  Brighton,  have  a  vast 
nursery,  a  large  green-house  and  forcing-house, 
in  which  are  collected  a  greater  number  and  va- 
riety of  useful  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  like  establish- 
ment north  of  Long  Island.  Their  importations 
of  European  forest-trees,  and  exotic  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  flowers,  have  been  extensive,  and  con- 
tributed^ in  an  eminent  degree^  to  extend  a  taste 
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for  rural  embellishment  in  the  eastern  seetionof 
of  the  union.  Their  collection  of  foreign  new 
kinds  of  roses,  rivals  that  of  Col.  Wilder,  as  they 
have  some  500  varieties.  PeBonies  have  also 
claimed  their  special  attention,  and  they  exhibit 
nearly  40  kinds. 

Other  highly  commendable  efforts  have  been 
made  to  multiplv  the  fruits,  culinary  vegetables, 
and  plants  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  by  seeds. 
The  establishments  of  Joseph  Breck  &  Co.,  and 
of  Hovey  and  Co.,  are  well  known,  lor  they 
have  so  far  kept  pace  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
demand,  and  have  so  faithfully  discharged  their 
very  responsible  duties,  in  either  raising  or  collect- 
ing the  best  varieties  and  of  the  most  perfect 
qualitv,  that  thev  have  merited  and  received  the 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  their  numerous  fel- 
low citizens,  who  "  drive  their  team  a-field,"  or 
delight  in  the  society,  or  the  culture  of  the  silent, 
yet  eloquent,  beautiful,  useful,  and  ever  interest- 
ing families  of  the  vegetable  realm. 

As  proprietors  and  editors  of  three  of  the  most 
valuable  agricultural  and  horticultural  publications 
in  this  country,  we  are  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions to  them ;  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  wished, 
diat  for  all  their  diversified  and  indefatigable  la- 
bors, they  should  receive  that  encoura^ment  and 
reward,  which  will  render  their  patriotic  exertions 
annually  more  profitable  to  themselves,  and  useful 
to  the  public.  In  the  diffusion  of  intetligenee 
amonff  the  farmers  and  gardeners,  and  the  exten- 
Bion  of  a  taste  for  their  honorable  and  important 
occupations,  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of  the 
aspect  of  the  country  generally,  by  inducing  a 
greater  attention  to  all  the  branches  of  cultivation, 
those  periodicals  have  already  accomplished  much, 
and  if  they  receive  that  liberal  patronage  to  which 
they  are  justly  entitled,  the  beneficial  results  will 
be  as  universally  conspicuous  as  they  are  de- 
sirable. 

The  new  garden  at  Mount  Washington,  with  its 
ranges  of  green  and  forcing  houses,  is  becoming 
an  object  of  great  interest,  and  will  soon  rank 
amon^  the  firs^  which  are  now  the  most  cele- 
brated, as  the  intelligent  and  experienced  Mr. 
McCoUough  has  fully  shown  that  he  is  well  quali- 
fied lor  the  station  he  has  assumed. 

The  Charlestown  vineyard,  with  its  depart- 
ments of  other  fruits,  conservatories,  graperies, 
and  valuable,  as  well  as  ornamental  plants,  has 

S'ven  a  well  deserved  reputation  to  the  Messrs. 
[ason,  flrom  the  successful  manner  in  which  the 
whole  of  their  spacious  establishment  is  managed. 

The  valuable,  new,  and  excellent  varieties  of 
the  strawberry,  with  which  our  market  is  enrich- 
ed, have  rendered  Mr.  William  Mason  of  Charles- 
town,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren  of  Brighton, 
celebrated,  for  the  zealous  and  successful  exer- 
tions they  have  made  to  grow  that  delicious  fruit. 
The  Downton,  Wilmot's,  Keen's  Seedling,  Rose- 
berry,  Mulberry,  Methven  Castle,  and  other  dis- 
tin^ished  new  kinds,  are  now  abundant,  and 
maintain  the  high  character  which  they  had  ac- 
quired in  England. 

Mr.  Town,  of  Snowhill  street,  in  Boston,  has  a 
neat  and  well-conducted  green-house,  which  may 
be  truly  called  a  floral  gem. 

There  is  an  humble  little  cottage  garden  on  the 
Dorchester  road,  near  Grove  Hdl,  which  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  unassuming  and  respectable 
old  man,  who  carefully  tills  it  wuh  hn  ovm  hands; 


and  many  a  passer-by  has  stopped  to  admire  his 
beautiful  collection  of  choice  varieties  of  pinks. 
May  he  be  made  happy  fn  his  commendable  ef- 
forts to  covitribute  to  the  happiness  of  others,  is  a 
blessing  which  every  visiter  must  spontaneously 
bestow  on  the  venerable  Metier,  and  at  the  same 
time,  attempt  to  enable  him  to  realize  the  bene- 
diction,  in  the  purchase  of  a  sin^e  root,  or  a  bou- 
quet of  flowers.  How  interesting  and  imposing 
is  it  to  behold  the  aged  calmly  and  studiously  en- 
gaged in  the  culture  of  a  garden  of  flowers.  They 
appear  to  be  appropriately  occupied  in  a  kind  of 
religious  rite,  and  as  if  actuated  by  a  presentiment 
that  their  end  was  near,  devoting  their  last  mo- 
ments in  the  preparation  of  the  materials  of  a  gar- 
land for  the  decoration  of  their  own  grave,  and 
thus  seeming  to  ask  the  grateful  tribute  of  appro- 
bation, fi'om  a  life  industriously  and  reputably 
passed,  and  now  approaching  its  close,  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  that  good  name  which  all  desire,  and 
hope  encourages  us  to  believe  mav  have  been  at- 
tained, and  will  be  perpetuated  when  *<  we  sleep 
in  the  narrow  house  of  death." 

There  is  very  much  wanted  a  large  mirsery  of 
native  forest-trees,  where  thev  shall  be  raised  in 
such  quantities,  as  to  be  afibrded  to  purchasers  at 
as  cheap  a  rate  as  they  can  import  them  from 
England  and  Scotland.  So  great  is  the  demand, 
that  not  only  our  nurserymen,  but  many  indivi- 
duals, have  recently  imported  vast  numbers. 
Two  gentlemen,  one  residing  in  Watertown,  and 
the  other  in  Salem,  have  received  ten  thousand 
each,  this  season,  which  cost  only  a  few  cents 
a-piece.  The  quantities  which  might  t>e  sold,  if 
furnished  at  even  a  liberal  price,  would  be  enor- 
mous ;  but  the  expense  of  obtaining  trees  front 
the  forest,  the  mutilated  manner  in  which  they 
are  taken  up,  and  the  consequent  difiiculty  of* 
making  them  flourish  vigorously,  deters  tnose 
who  would  be  glad  to  embellish  their  estates,  or 
plant  out  wood-lots,  or  groves  for  timber,  from 
making  the  experiment. 

The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  seedling  trees, 
reared  in  nurseries,  compared  with  such  as  are  se- 
lected from  the  forest,  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  attempted  the  culture  of  both  kinds. 

A  pleasing  illustration  may  be  seen  on  the  mag- 
nificent ground  of  Col.  Th.  H.  Perkins,  who  im- 
ported about  thirteen  years  since,  15,000  plants 
which  were  not  more  than  two  feet  high,  and 
now  thev  are  large,  healthy  and  beautiful  trees. 
Very  respectfully. 

Your  ob't.  servant, 

U.  A.  S.  Dearbokit. 

Hawthorn  Chttage,  Roxbury,  Junt  20, 1838. 


From  tbe  Bflning  Joonuil. 
ANTI-DRY-ROT. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the 
the  secretary  of  the  Anti-Dry-Rot  Company,  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Beazley,  the  architect. 

<<SiR — At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1886, 
I  surveyed  and  accurately  examined  the  posts  and 
paling  in  the  Regent's  Park,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  comparative  states  of^  those  timbers 
which  had  been  prepcured  by  Ky^an's  patent,  and 
those  which  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  pro- 
cess of  soIatioD.    In  my  report  of  that  period,  I 
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stated  that  indications  of  decay  were  already  per- 
ceptible in  most  of  the  unprepared  timbers,  both 
at  the  bottom  of  the  posts,  and  in  those  arrifi 
edffes  and  ends  of  paling  which  were  placed,  or 
had  come,  at  all,  in  contact  with  the  earth,  while 
those  timbers  which  were  marked  as  having 
passed  through  the  solution,  were  quite  free  (Vom 
any  such  symptoms.  I  now  beg  leave  to  state, 
that  I  have  this  day,  aAer  a  lapse  of  two  years 
and  a  quarter  from  ray  previous  survey,  again  ac- 
curately examined  several  of  the  same  posts  and 
paling,  digging  away  the  earth  from  the  founda- 
tions for  that  purpose,  and  find  that  the  symptoms 
of  decay  mentioned  in  my  preceding  report  as 
having  commenced  in  the  unprepared  timber, 
have  so  considerably  increased,  as  to  have  render- 
ed the  bottoms  of  the  posts  completely  rotten,  to 
a  depth  of  from  one  to  two  inches,  and  that,  in 
several  instances,  fungi  have  been  the  conse- 
ijuences  of  the  decay;  while  I  &id  the  prepared 
timbers  which  are  in  the  earth  sound  and  in  the 
Mime  state,  with  the  exception  of  mere  discolora- 
tion upon  the  surface,  probably  arising  fh>m  the 
damp  state  of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  its  removal. 
As  a  farther  proof  of  the  difference  existing  be- 
tween the  unprepared  and  the  prepared  timber, 
we  could  cut  witn  the  greatest  ease  large  pieces 
from  the  former  with  uie  spade,  without  using 
amr  force,  while  it  required  great  exertion  to  chip 
off  very  small  pieces  from  t&e  latter." 


From  the  Fatmen'  tfagaslne. 
TBMPLBMOYLB  AGRICULTVBAL  SCHOOL. 

Any  one  who  duly  reflects  upon  the  infinite 
importance  of  ^ving  to  the  youth  of  our  country 
an  education  wisely  adapted  to  their  prospects  in 
life — to  the  peculiar  character  of  an  American  citi- 
zen— to  the  nature  of  our  institutions, — to  our 
social  polity  and  republican  habits— must, we  think, 
regret  the  failure  of  the  bill  so  favorably  introduced 
into  the  legislature,  and  so  ablv  supported,  of  esta- 
bUshing  a  School  of  Arts  under  the  supervisions 
and  management  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  add  much  to  the  arguments 
00  mreibly  urged  by  the  princijpal  advocates  of  the 
bin ;  and  we  cannot  but  believe,^  that  extended 
observation  and  maturity  of  reflection  will  even- 
tually satisfy  every  parent  and  guardian  that  he 
could  make  no  better  proviskm  for  the  prosperity 
of  a  son  or  a  ward,  destined  to  fill  an  active  and 
productive  sphere  of  life,  than  to  place  hira  in  a 
flchool  where,  in  addition  to  &e  requisite  amount  of 
literary  instruction,  he  may  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  those  practical  sciences,  to  which  his  time  uid 
energies  must  necessarily  be  devoted.  Such  a 
school  as  that  whose  outlines  and  otijects  were 
presented  to  the  legislature,  would  furnish  incal- 
culable advantages  to  those  who  have  in  pret^MSct 
an  engagement  in  any  of  the  arts,  trades  and 
manufactories  which  are  becoming  so  immensely 
important  to  the  wealth  of  our  country.  To  those 
whose  views  are  more  exdudvety  agricohural, 
auch  establishments  as  the  one  descnbed  in  the 
subjoined  article  would  be  worthy  of  all  imitation. 

GsnKsmin^Yoa  wiUreDderaMrviceto  helaiid, 
wad  advance  the  intnestB  of  that  branch  of  her 
wdustiy  (ai^ioQltiind)  wfaiooe  abe  demsi  bar 


principal  resources,  by  giving  a  place  in  your 
widely  circulated  pages  to  the  following  account 
of  an  establishnoent  now  in  operation  lor  ten  years, 
the  exieneion  of  which,  and  the  iurroation  of  similar 
pchoots  elsewhere,  are  the  sole  rewards  aimed  at 
by  the  tiohlemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  the 
founders  of  it,  of  whom  many  are  still  zealous,  as 
the  committee  of  management,  in  promoting  its 
success. 

1  have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen,  your 
obH.  humble  serv't 

Ons  of  thi:  Com ifiTTXB. 

The  Agricultural  Seminary  of  Templemoyle 
originated  at  a  verv  numerous  meeting  of  the 
North-west  of  Ireland  Farming  Society  atXiondon- 
derr^,  and  it  was  at  first  intended  that  it  should 
consist  of  two  establishments,  taking  JHons.  Fei- 
lenbei^'s  Institution  at  Hoffwyll  in  Switzerland  in 
some  degree  as  the  model:  the  first  to  be  a  school 
affording  instraction  in  eveiy  science  and  accom- 
plishment aimed  at  by  the  children  of  the  higher  or- 
ders; the  second  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of 
respectable  farmers  and  tradesmen,  in  the  hope 
of  disseminating  the  advantages  of  an  improved 
s;^stem  of  farmmg  with  greater  certainty  by  eom- 
Innio^  the  practice  and  theory  of  it  in  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  were  afterwards  to  make 
agriculture  their  pursuit,  it  was  hoped,  ttiat  the  ex- 
tended scale  of  the  institution  would  have  allewed  of 
a  greater  variety  of  masters  andleetureie,  and  that 
the  profit  derived  from  the  superior  school  would 
have  contributed  towaids  the  maintenance  of  the 
secondary  one ;  but  a  short  experience  convinced 
the  subscribers  that  such  a  scheme  tvas  impracti- 
cable without  much  laiger  and  more  certain  funds 
than  thev  could  rely  on ;  they  then  gave  th«ir 
undivided  attention  to  the  agneoltural  seminary,, 
which  through  their  increasing  exertion  has  at- 
tained such  eminence  as  may  justly  entitle  them 
to  look  forward  with  confidence  to  its  increasing 
usefulness,  and  to  its  becoming  a  model  for  esta- 
blishmenta  of  a  similar  nature  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

The  school  and  fiirm  of  Templemoyle  aresita- 
aled  about  six  miles  from  Londonderry ;  about  a 
mile  distant  from  the  mail-coach  road  leading  fhmi 
Londonderry  to  Newtowlimavady.  The  house, 
placed  on  an  eminence,  commands  an  extensive 
and  beautifbl  view  over  a  rich  and  highly  cultivat- 
ed country,  terminated  bv  Lotigh  Foyle.  The 
base  of  the  hill  is  occupied  by  a  latchen  and  orna- 
mented garden,  cultivated  by  the  youths  of  the 
establishment,  mider  an  experienced  gardener. 
The  ground  between  the  garoen  and  house  is  laid 
out  in  beds  in  which  all  the  difierent  grasses,  clo- 
vers, Ac,  are  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  house  is  in  the  form  of  an  ||  =  ||9  with 
ranges  of  farming  offices  behind,  contakMog  apa- 
eioQs,  lofiy,  and  well  ventilated  schoel^rooms;  re- 
fectory, dormitories,  apartments  for  the  mastets^ 
matrons,  servants,  lio. 

£ach  pupil  occupies  a  separate  bed;  the  house 
can  accommodate  seventy-six,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  amounts  to  siz^.  They  rseeive  an  excel- 
lent education  in  reacang,  wntiac,  and  arithms- 
tic;  book-keeping,  mathematics,  landHiurveyiagy 
and  geomplnr.  This  depettmsnt  is  managed  oy 
an  exceUent  head  master  and  assistaat  master, 
both  resident  in  the  boose.  The  pupils  are  so 
clMsadlbatoDe*>helf  aro  reosiviog  tjisii  iuluwiii«n 
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in  the  house,  while  the  remainder  are  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  farm  of  130  Cunningham  or 
165  statute  acres,  in  the  management  of  which 
they  are  directed  by  the  head  farmer,  an  expe- 
rienced and  clever  man,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who 
has  a  skilful  ploughman  under  him.  The  pupils 
who  are  employed  one  part  of  the  day  on  the 
farm,  are  replaced  by  those  in  the  school,  so  that 
the  education  always  advances  in  and  out  of  doors 
pari  passu. 

The  pupils  are  thus  instructed  in  all  the  practi- 
cal parts  of  farming,  and  are  also  lectured  several 
times  a  week  on  the  theorv  of  agriculture.  They 
are  made  acquainted  with  all  the  properties  of 
different  soils,  the  manures  most  applicable,  and 
the  crops  best  adapted  to  each;  points  in  which 
most  of  our  practical  farmers  display  great  igno- 
rance. They  are  also  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  numerous  varieties  of  cattle,  and  their  quali- 
ties, such  as  early  maturity  in  some  breeds,  hardi- 
hood in  others;  and  have  strongly  impressed  on 
them  that  one  of  the  most  essential  points  in 
farming,  is  to  select  the  cattle  and  the  crops  best 
adapted  to  the  situation,  soil,  &c. 

The  stables,  harness-rooms,  cow-houses,  win- 
ter-feeding bouses,  piggeries,  bam,  tool-houses, 
are  arranged  in  the  beat  manner,  and  the  pupils 
are  required  to  keep  them  and  their  contents  in 
the  highest  order.  A  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent matron  has  the  superintendence  of  the  dairy, 
cooking,  and  cleaning  the  house,  and  the  charge 
of  the  domestic  servants. 

The  formation  of  this  establishment  has  caused 
its  (bunders  an  expenditure  of  above  four  thousand 
pounds;  of  which  about  three  thousand  were 
raised  at  its  commencement  by  shaires  of  £25 
each,  by  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  members 
of  the  North-west  Society.  The  Grocers'  Com- 
pany, on  whose  estate  it  is  situated,  have  been 
most  liberal  in  their  assistance,  and  have  earned 
a  just  reward  in  the  improvement  of  their  proper- 
ty, bv  the  valuable  example  the  farm  of  Temple- 
inoyle  presents  to  their  tenantry ;  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  state,  that  the  example  is  not  connned  to 
«o limited  a  circle,  but  is  followed,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  by  the  farmers  to  a  considerable  distance. 
In  sending  a  pupil  to  Templemoyle  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  nomination  from  one  of  the  share- 
holders, or  from  a  subscriber  of  £2  annually. 
The  annual  payment  for  pupils  is  £10  a  year; 
and  for  this  trfllng  sum  they  are  found  in  board, 
lodffiug,  and  washing,  and  are  educated  so  as  to 
fit  them  for  land-stewards,  directing  agents,  prac- 
tical farmers,  or  surveyors,  schoolmasters,  or  clerks. 
From  fiAeen  to  seventeen  is  the  age  best  suited 
for  entrance  at  Templemoyle,  as  three  years  are 
quite  sufficient  to  qualify  a  student  possessed  of 
ordinary  talents  and  a  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  reading  and  writing,  to  occupy  any  of 
the  above  situations.  If  this  very  short  and  im- 
perf^t  sketch  of  what  must  and  will  become  a 
more  generally  useful  institution,  as  it  is  more 
known  and  appreciated,  should  lead  the  reader  to 
wish  anv  fuller  information,  he  may  easily  be 
mtified  by  visiting  the  agricultural  seminary,  or 
D^  applying  to  the  zealous  secretary  to  the  com- 
mittee, Pitt  Shipton,  esq.,  Londonderry,  under 
cover  to  Sir  R.  A.  Ferguson,  Bart ,  M.  P.,  who 
will  furnish  printed  reports  containing  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress,  the  names  of  the  shaie- 
boldenii  the  lulm  and  regolatioDa  of  the  society 


hours  of  school  and  labor,  dietary,  and  a  variety 
of  minutiae,  which,  though  extremelv  valuable 
and  necessary  to  be  known,  yet  from  their  length 
might  prevent  the  insertion  of  this  outline  of  the 
Templemoyle  Seminary  in  those  works  which, 
from  their  circulation,  may  both  increase  the  utili- 
ty of  the  publication,  and  the  knowledge  of  an  in- 
stitution of  which  the  advantages  have  been  felt 
and  appreciated  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

N.  B. — Upwards  of  two  hundred  youn^  men, 
natives  of  sixteen  different  counties  in  Ireland 
have  passed  through,  or  remain  in  the  school.  Of 
these  between  forty  and  fifty  have  been  placed  in 
different  situations,  such  as  land-stewards,  agents, 
schoolmasters,  and  clerks,  or  employed  on  the 
ordnance  survey.  Nearly  one  hundred  are  now 
conducting  their  own  or  their  fathers'  farms  in  a 
manner  very  superior  to  that  of  olden  time ;  and 
the  accounts  of  those  who  have  been  placed  from 
the  seminary  are  such  as  to  gratify  the  gentle- 
men who  have  its  interest  at  heart,  and  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  ^ood  seed  sown  is  producing 
an  ample  and  valuaDle  harvest 

Templemoyle,  Oct  14,  1837. 

[It  gives  us  unqualified  pleasure  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  above  gratifying  account  of  an  institu- 
tion so  eminently  calculated  to  confer  lasting  be- 
nefits upon  the  country.  We  have  been  lonx 
strenuous  advocates  for  the  establishment  of  agrir 
cultural  schools  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  feeling  as- 
sured that  they  would  ultimately  be  the  means  of 
breaking  down  those  absurd  prejudices  which 
have  been  hitherto  the  most  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles with  which  agricultural  improvement  had 
to  contend. — EditorsJ] 


NX:W  PLAN  PROPOSED  FOR  DURITING  DELlK- 
qUXiNT  SUBSCRIBERS.  MARYLAND  TWIN- 
CORN. 

To  die  Editor  of  the  Farmen'  Register. 

ChUlow,  j^pril^m,  1838. 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  1  send  you  ten  dollars: 
whether  more  or  less  than  the  amount  due  you,  I 
can't  say;  it'  less,  please  advise  me  by  an  accoiint 
upon  your  next  number. 

You  publish  in  every  number  the  names  of 
those  who  make  payments ;  why  not  publish  on 
another  leaf  the  names  of  delinquents  and  the 
amount  due  by  each  1  I  think  it  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent regulation.  It  would  have  very  much  the 
effect  of  mounting  a  truant  school-boy  upon  a 
'Munce-block" — none  ever  desire  to  attain  that 
honorable  destinction  a  second  time,  nor  would 
your  subscribers  ever  desire  to  appear  twice  upon 
the  delinquent  list.  In  ninety-nine  cases  of  a 
hundred  it  is  procrastination,  and  not  inability  Uy 
pay,  that  keeps  us  delinauents  from  forwarding- 
our  subscriptions.  It  would  be  a  cheap  and  sure 
substitute  ior  the  impertinent  little  gentlemen  wh(^ 
so  uncivilly  remind  one  '*that  they  will  be  glad  to 
get  your  subscription  for  the  Farmers'  Registei^ 
Whig,  £nquirer,"  &c. 

In  your  article  upon  "Hobbies  and  Humbugs'^ 
you  quote  from  Mr.  Carmichael  the  following, 
viz:  '*My  experience  (speaking  of  the  Maryland 
twin-corn,)  induces  me  to  think  that  no  great  ad- 
vantage is  derived,  if  this  com  is  planted  •»  iandv 
naturSly  poor»  or  exhausted  by  cultivatioD'^  Imt 
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when  in  a  state  of  leilility,  either  naturally,  or  by 
improvemeDta.  I  think  the  [increase  of]  product 
from  this  kind  of  corn  will  be  more  than  fifleen 
per  cent.  My  whole  crop  the  last  year  was  Ma- 
n'land  twin-corn, and  I  thouf^ht  1  observed  a  mani- 
fest advantage  from  its  cultivation  upon  bottom 
land  and  good  up-land.  1  am  not  prepared  to  say 
what  per  cent,  it  vielded  above  the  average  crops 
of  common  com  heretolbre  made  upon  the  same 
land;  but  it  was,  I  am  perfectly  sure,  much  the 
heaviest  crop  I  ever  saw  upon  the  bottom  and 
l^ood  up-land.  1  should  guess  at  least  by  one- 
fourth.  The  case,  however,  was  very  different 
upon  the  exhausted  parts  of  the  field — for  there, 
the  com  over-shot,  and  produced  very  little  more 
than  stalk  and  fodder.  It  will  not  do,  so  far  as 
roy  limited  observation  extends,  upon  any  other 
than  land  that  is  (in  common  parlance)  in  ''good 
heart,"  so  well  as  our  old  com,  viz:  gourd-seed  and 
Dealing  corn. 

This,  however,  I  do  not  consider  any  objection, 
for  no  man  ought  to  put  exhausted  land  in  any 
crop  for  profit;  for,  if  he  does,  he  will  verify  the 
vulgar  maxim  of  "working  for  nothing  and  find- 
ing himself" — this  I  have  learned  by  sad  ex- 
perience. 1  have  tried  it  ten  years,  and  have  al- 
ways found  my  profits  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
leger — and  of  a  roan  who  would  have  the  nerve 
to  push  such  an  experiment  farther,  it  might  be 
truly  said,  that  ''there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool 
than  of  such  a  man."  Can  you  not  cosuc  some 
ffood  man  of  meadows  to  give  us  more  light  upon 
the  art  of  grass  culture  1  For  one,  I  should  be 
very  thankful  if  you  would  convert  a  part  of  your 
domain,  Ohe  Farmers'  Register,)  into  meadows 
of  a  standing  pasture,  where  we  corn-led  nags 
might  luxuriate  in  fine  grass;  and  mix  hay  with 
our  grain—  Verbum  sat.  With  hearty  good  wishes 
for  the  success  of  your  efforts,  I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
obedient  servant^ 

P.   A.  fiOLLIHG. 


REMARKS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  PLAH  ABOVE 

PROPOSED. 

If  all  subscribers  were  as  well  disposed  as  our  cor- 
respondent, to  be  reminded  of,  and  to  correct,  their  er- 
rors of  omission  or  procrastination,  then  the  very  sim- 
ple and  cheap  plan  of  notification  which  he  proposes, 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  of  expense,  of 
vexation  and  sore  feeling,  both  to  the  publisher  and  to 
delinquent  subscribers,  which  is  now  necessarily  in- 
curred, in  the  sending  bills  separately  (and  often  re- 
peatedly) by  mail,  and  the  maintaining  the  usual  sys- 
Um  of  collecting  debts  through  travelling  agents.  And 
though  (for  reasons  stated  at  large  in  a  former  number) 
the  use  of  collecting  agents,  in  Virginia,  has  been  en- 
tirely abandoned  for  this  publication,  the  discontinu- 
ance of  that  mode  of  personal  application  makes  writ- 
ten applications  the  more  necessary,  and  leaves  in  ac- 
tion abundant  sources  of  discontent  and  displeasure  to 
persons  so  notified,  and  of  vexation,  and  wounded 
feelings,  besides  **  patronage"  forfeited,  and  pecuniary 
loss  incurred,  by  the  publisher.  This  is,  by  far,  the 
most  disagreeable  and  galling  of  all  the  burdens  which 
tiie  publisher  of  a  periodical  wo^  has  to  bear.  It  is 
not  so  much  theenormoos  per  centage  of  loss,  upon  the 


whole  amount  of  debts  due,  that  is  and  must  be  sus- 
tained, as  the  numerous  cases  of  offence,  unintention- 
ally given,  and  not  unfrequently  of  greater  offence, 
intentionally  returned,  in  consequence  of  the  mere  no- 
tification to  delinquent  subscribers  of  their  dues,  in  such 
general  form,  of  circular  letters  or  otherwise,  as  the 
cases  in  general  require.    No  man,  who  has  the  sensi- 
bility of  feeling,  and  delicate  sense  of  honor,  that  a 
gentleman  should  have,  would  undertake  the  endur- 
ance of  this  odious  duty  and  burden,  if  he  knew  its 
magnitude  before  he  commenced  the  labors  of  editor 
and  publisher.   For  our  own  part,  we  thought  that  the 
plan  of  printed  receipts  for  montiily  payments,  which 
was  adopted  from  the  beginning  of  this  work,  would 
prevent  any  continued  ground  of  mistake  or  misap- 
prehension of  subscribers,  or  of  just  complaint  on  that 
head;  and  leave  us  no  ground  for  the  *<  wear  and  tear*' 
of  feeling,  and  of  temper,  in  contemptible  and  irritat- 
ing contests  about  five-dollar  debts.    In  these  printed 
lists,  (unless  omitted  by  mistake,)  the  payment  of 
eveiy  subscriber  appears  in  the  month  in  which  it  is 
received;  and  the  preservation  of  that  cover,  or  a 
mere  reference  to  it,  is  the  most  convenient  and  best 
of  vouchers,  inasmuch,  as  so  many  hundreds  are 
printed,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  every  copy  of 
the  receipt  can  be  lost.    Moreover,  the  notification  of 
any  omission  or  mbtake  in  these  receipts  is  requested 
in  every  list,  and  immediate  correction  of  all  such 
promised;  and  in  every  case  of  information  of  error, 
whether  given  early  or  late,  (and  no  matter  how  de- 
fective the  proof,)  the  correction  has  been  promptly 
granted.  With  such  ample  means  afforded  by  our  regu- 
lar usages,  it  is  manifest,  that  if  any  subscriber  is  over- 
charged, (by  omitting  his  proper  credit  of  payment,) 
and  remains  so,  it  is  his  own  fkult,  in  not  furnishing 
the  means  of  correction.    With  all  the  care  that  caa 
be  used,  some  mistakes,  and  consequent  overcharges, 
cannot  be  avoided;  but  no  such  overcharge  can  re- 
main two  months  on  our  accounts,  if  subscribers  will 
merely  look  for  their  names  in  the  lists,  preserve  the 
copy,  or  a  reference  to  it,  and  give  notice  of  errors 
discovered.    With  such  a  system,  the  publisher  may 
lou  in  many  cases  by  mistakes  made  in  entries,  but 
cannot  possibly  gain  by  one.    And  it  is  as  foolish  and 
umeasonable  as  it  is  unjust,  for  any  overchaige  to  be 
imputed  to  design,  which  would  be  an  act  of  disho- 
nesty as  contemptible  in  its  object,  as  for  its  motive. 
We  have  committed  veiy  few  mistakes  of  this  kind, 
compared  to  the  number  made  by  our  subscribers — 
and  much  fewer  than  their  mistakes  of  the  opposite 
kind,  where  they  have  paid  more  than  they  owed,  and 
consequently  were  credited  ibr  a  year  more  than  they 
expected.    It  never  entered  our  mind  to  suspect  that 
any  subscriber  meant  to  defraud,  by  his  statement  of 
his  dues  and  payments  ftJhng  short  of  the   true 
amount ;  and  when  the  publisher  has  eveiy  thing  to 
lose,  and  nothing  to  gain,  by  similar  mistakes  and  mis- 
statements of  account,  surely  he  is  entitled  to  at  least 
as  much  indulgence  and  respect 

But  the  mere  possibility  of  any  such  overchaige  ex- 
isting, would  be  a  sufficient  objection  to  the  plan  pro- 
posedy  of  printing  the  list  of  names  of  all  supposed 
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indebted  subtcribera ;  and,  besides,  we  should  be  yery 
unwilling  to  take  that  mode  of  reminding  debtors,  who 
had  not  been  very  forgetful  of,  and  remiss  in,  perform- 
ing their  obligations.  But  neither  objection  applies  to 
caser  of  long-continued  neglect  and  denial  of  pay- 
ment, even  after  a  year  or  more  has  elapsed  after  the 
names  have  been  erased  from  the  subscription  list,  for 
non-payment  of  still  older  arrears.  Such  a  list  as  this, 
may  be  published  before  another  volume  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Register  is  commenced ;  and  we  fear  (from  pre- 
«ent  appearances)  that  it  will  be  a  long  one. 


From  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. 

tlYDROGlSEr  GAS  IN    A    LEAD    PIPE,   USED  AS 

AN   AqUBDUOT. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  from  NeUon  WaUdy, 

I  was  at  the  house  of  a  friend  during  the  last 
summer,  and  while  there,  he  was  engaged  in  lay- 
ing lead  pipe,  from  a  spring  to  his  house,  for  con- 
ducting the  water,  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of 
a  mile. 

Between  the  spring  and  his  house  was  a  hill 
several  feet  higher  than  the  spring,  and  several 
whose  summits  were  not  as  high.  His  house 
was  fifleen  feet  lower  than  the  spring.  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  laid  down  his  pipe  several 
times  and  set  the  water  running,  but  it  never  had 
•continued  to  run  over  ten  days  at  a  time.  He  had 
repeatedly  taken  it  up  and  tried  it,  supposing  it 
contained  a  leak.  He  called  on  the  man  whom 
lie  had  originally  employed  to  lay  his  pipe,  for  a 
cause,  and  found  that  he  knew  nothing,  except 
that  the  stoppage  was  occasioned  by  air,  and  thsit 
-air  could  not  ^t  in,  unless  there  was  a  leak  in  |he 
pipe.  My  fnend,  when  I  arrived,  was  taking  up 
liis  pipe  for  the  last  time,  to  try  whether  there  was 
-a  leak.  After  trying  it  with  a  pressure  of  50  lbs. 
to  the  incli,  he  round  no  leak  and  laid  down  his 
pipe,  and  by  means  of  a  forcing  pump  set  the  wa- 
ter running  again.  As  formerly,  afler  running 
less  and  less  for  about  ten  days,  it  entirely  ceased. 
I  then  took  it  in  hand,  determined  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  the  cause  of  the  obstruction.  I  made  a 
puncture  in  the  pipe  at  one  of  the  high  places 
lower  than  the  spring,  and  found  that  the  pipe  con- 
tained not  air,  but  hydrogen  gas.  I  was  now 
more  embarrassed  than  berore,  as  I  could  not  ima- 
gine what  was  the  source  of  the  hydrogen.  I 
happened  at)out  that  time  to  take  a  tin  cup  of  wa- 
ter, and  noticed  a  row  of  minute  bubbles  along 
the  seam ;  the  thought  struck  me,  that  it  was  the 
combination  of  metals  in  the  pipe  that  occasioned 
indvanic  action  sufficiently  powerful  gradually  to 
daconpoflhs  the  water. 

To  try  it,  I  put  a  small  piece  of  the  same  pipe 
into  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  aAer  standing  two 
dajrs,  I  fbun^  the  pipe  covered  with  a  coat  of  white 
oxide,  with  the  exception  of  the  seam  where  it 
was  soldered  together,  and  there  the  tin  which 
composed  the  solder  was  perfectly  bright.  From 
lys  I  inferred,  that  the  galvanic  action  of  the  pipe 
an  the  water  produced  decomposition,  &e  oxygen 
combining  with  the  lead,  and  the  hydrogen  car- 
ried along  by  the  water  until  it  came  to  the  high 
places  in  the  pipe,  and  there  accumulated  until  it 
filled  the  pipe  and  entirely  obstructed  the  water. 

To  remedy  this  difficulty,  I  made  holes  into  the 


pipe  at  every  tiigh  place,  and  soldered  over  them 
a  vertical  tube,  open  at  the  top,  excepting  the  hill 
that  was  higher  than  the  spring,  ana  to  that  part 
of  the  pipe  I  soldered  a  tube  similar  to  the  others, 
with  this  exception,  that  I  soldered  it  up  at  the 
top.  The  first  mentioned  tubes  let  the  gas  es- 
cape as  it  came  along,  and  the  one  on  the  highest 
elevation  suffered  the  gas  to  accumulate  in  it  until 
a  small  bubble  protruded  below  the  end  of  the  ver-* 
tical  tube,  and  was  detached  from  the  body  of 
the  gas  in  the  tube  and  carried  on  by  the  water. 
AAer  the  above  arrangement  was  effected,  the 
water  was  set  running,  and  has  continued  to  run 
without  any  sensible  diminution  ever  since,  up- 
wards of  eight  months.  Query,  Is  not  the  action 
of  water  upon  lead,  mentioned  in  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  25, 
of  this  journal,  occasioned  by  a  combination  of 
some  other  metal  with  the  lead  *? 
TuMolooBOj  Ma.  May  25<A,  1838. 


From  the  Genesee  Fanner. 
WHITE-WASHING  TRIQSS. 

The  practice  of  white-washing  trees,  particu- 
larijr  fruit  trees,  which  at  one  time  prevailed  ex- 
tensively, seems  to  have  been  mostly  disconti- 
nued, but  for  what  reason,  is  not,  we  apprehend, 
generally  understood.  Washing  trees  with  lime 
was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  removing  mosset^ 
cleaning  the  bark,  destroying  insects,  particularly 
the  aphis,  and  that  it  was  eMcient  for  these  pur- 
poses, few  who  have  tried  it  will  deny.  The  ob- 
jections made  against  the  practice  were  that  the 
coating  of  white-wash  excluded  from  the  bark 
the  a&on  of  air  and  moisture,  and  that  by  causf 
ing  the  rough  bark  to  scale  off,  the  tree  was  de^ 
prived  of  a  covering  which  might  be  beneficial  in 
protecting  it  from  frosts  in  our  severe  winters. 
These  objections  we  are  inclined,  fiom  our  own 
experience  and  observation,  to  consider  of  little 
weight  when  compared  with  the  positive  advan- 
tages of  the  application.  We  have  never  known 
a  tree  injured  from  the  white-washing  process ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  trees  covered  with 
the  aphis,  or  with  dead  rough  bark,  effectually 
cleaned,  and  rendered  vigorous  and  healthy,  the 
bark  looking  green  and  the  foliage  vigorous.  To 
produce  the  beneficial  efiiscts,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  the  white-wash  laid  on  of  the  consistence 
and  thickness  of  a  coat  of  mortar ;  but  thin  and 
even  with  a  common  brush.  If  the  tree  is  very 
mossy,  or  has  much  dead  bark,  rubbing  it  with  a 
stiff  hroom,  or  otherwise  cleaning  the  trunk, 
should  precede  the  application  of  the  white-wash. 
£xp«riments  have  shown,  that  in  nurseries  of 
trees,  those  that  have  been  washed  either  with 
lye  or  lime,  grew  much  more  rapidly  than  those 
not  subjected  to  the  process.  We  should  be 
pleased  to  have  the  opinions  of  our  farming  friends, 
on  this  subject 


From  the  Goacw  FUnntr. 

OIL-CAKE  AJTD  BOHES  EXPORTED  FBOM  AME- 

BICA  TO  EUROPE. 

A  vessel  lately  sailed  from  New  York  for  Eng- 
land, carTYlng  out  more  than  one  hundred  tons  of 
oil-cake,  for  stall-feeding  cattle.  This  shows  that 
the  English  fanners  understand  the  nature  and 
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value  of  that  material  better  than  we  do,  or  instead 
of  sending  it  abroad,  we  should  use  it  in  fattening 
beef  at  home.  The  exportation  of  oil  cake  we  do 
not,  however,  consider  so  suicidal  to  the  interest  of 
the  farmers  as  that  of  bones ;  of  which,  within  a  few 
years  past,  very  large  quantities  have  been  collect- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  cities  and  sent 
abroad.  This  is  directly  robbing  ourselves,  by 
depriving  us  of  the  means  of  communicating 
and  perpetuating  fertility  to  the  soil.  The  beef 
made  by  the  oil  cake  will  not,  it  is  probable,  be 
sent  to  this  country  tor  sale,  but  from  the  example 
of  the  past,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  grain  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  this  bone  dust  may 
be  returned  to  our  shores,  when  by  its  use  here, 
the  same  wheal  would  have  been  raised,  and  the 
land  at  the  same  time  permanently  benefited. 
Our  farmers  will  do  well  to  think  of  these  things. 


From  Uie  aoarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 
ABUSES   OF   BONE-MANUBE. 

The  character  of  bone-dust  as  a  trusty  manure 
ibr  turnips,  runs  the  risk  of  being  depreciated  by 
the  iDJudicious  manner  in  which  that  manure  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  soil.  It  is  found,  in  sin- 
gling the  turnip  crop,  that  the  bone-dust  is  liable  to 
be  brought  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  the 
root-fibres  of  the  ejected  plants.  1^  rom  this  cir- 
cumstance, it  is  conceived,  that  a  stratum  of  earth 
betwixt  the  bone-dust  and  the  turnip  seed  would 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evil ;  and  according- 
ly, to  effect  this  purpose,  the  bone-dust,  in  some 
instances,  is  either  dropped  into  the  drill  by  the 
hand,  covered  up  by  the  plough,  and  the  turnip- 
seed  sown  in  the  drill  by  the  common  turnip  sow- 
ing-machine, as  in  the  case  of  iarm-yard  manure ; 
or  the  bone-dust  is  first  sown  by  one  machine,  and 
then  the  turnip-seed  by  another,  immediately  or 
shortly  aHerwards.  Tnese  plans  are  practised 
in  the  borders  of  England,  and  Scotland,  a  part 
of  the  country  which  is  occupied  by  farmers, 
whose  common  sense,  independently  of  their  ag- 
ricultural skill,  might  have  warned  them  against 
their  dangerous  consequences.  Such  a  practice 
could  only  have  originated  from  giving  no  heed 
to  the  nature  of  bone-dust,  and  the  growth  of  the 
turnip  plants  towards  maturity. 

It  IS  clear,  that  if  a  stratum  of  earth  intervenes 
betwixt  the  manure  and  the  tumip-seed,  a  quick 
braird  of  the  turnip  plant  cannot  be  insured.  It 
was  the  slow  brairding  of  that  plant  which  formed 
the  ground- work  of  the  universal  complaint  against 
farm-yani  manure,  however  well  prepared,  for 
raisins^  turnips,  on  dry  soil  in  a  dry  season,  and 
especially  on  strong  land  in  a  dry  season ;  and  the 
great  recommendation  given  with  bone-dust,  was 
Uiat  of  its  insuring  the  early  braird  of  the  turnip- 
plant  in  ail  seasons.  The  complaint  now,  under 
the  practice  above  described  and  condemned,  is, 
that  bone-dust  does  not  insure  an  early  braird  of 
turnip  in  strong  land ;  but,  so  long  as  tne  practice 
of  placing  earth  betwixt  the  manure  and  the  seed 
if  follow^,  a  quick  braird  ou^t  not  to  be  expect- 
ed. Contact  with  manure  will  cause  turnip-seed 
to  vegetate  in  a  short  time.  Could  the  seed  have 
been  placed  in  contact  with  farm-yard  manure  as 
easily  as  with  bone-dust,  the  latter  would  never 
have  acquired  the  fame  it  has  as  a  turnip  manure. 
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The  firmness  with  which  the  roots  of  the  turnip 
grasp  the  manure,  shows  the  great  capacity  for  ma- 
nure which  they  possess  in  the  early  stage  of  their 
growth.    It  is  this  tenacity  for  manure  of  the  root- 
fibres  which  raises  so  much  of  the  bone-dust  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  by  adhering  to  the  roots  of 
the  ejected  plants;  and  whenever  turnip  seed  vege- 
tates in  contact  with  farm-yard  manure,  the  same 
inconvenience  results.     In  the  case  of  dung  being 
brought  to  the  surface,  it  there  becomes  wasted,  but 
in  the  case  of  bone-dust,  the  resurrection  of  the 
bones  not  in  contact  with  the  growing  plants,  is  dT 
no  consequence,  because,  while  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  bones  lose  none  of  their  fertilizing  properties ; 
and  none  of  them  which  are  brought  up  escape  be- 
ing again  covered  by  the  subsequent  operations  of 
hoeing,  scufHing,  and  earthing-up.    Although  the 
bone-dust  should  be  scattered  between  the  drills,  if 
it  is  at  all  under  the  surface  of  the  ^und,  the  long 
and  tender  fibres  from  the  turnip-plant,  which 
extend  a  considerable  distance  around  every  plant, 
will  eventually  derive  benefit  from  it.    But  even 
should  any  of  the  bone-dust  be  left  exposed  to  the 
air,  on  the  surface  of  the  ^ound,  after  all  the  ope- 
rations are  completed,  it  is  much  better  to  suner 
that  loss,  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  whole 
crop  by  improperly  checking  the  braird.    Eventu* 
ally  the  bone-dust  cannot  he  lost,  for  whenever, 
by  any  means,  by  ploughing,  by  tramping  of  sheep, 
it  is  pushed  into  the  soil,  it  immediately  imparts  its 
properties  to  the  soil.    The  increasing  scarcity  of 
bones,  and  the  consequent  advance  in  price  of 
bone-dust,  from  28.  fid.  to  at  least  3s.  if  not  3s.  6d. 
per  bushel,  and  which  difference  of  price,  small 
as  it  may  appear,  constitutes  a  considerable  addi- 
tional expense  in  the  turnip-crop  on  a  large  farm, 
has  no  doubt  suggested  the  adoption  of  uiis  per- 
nicious  practice;  but  although  economy  in  the 
use  of  bone-dust  is  a  laudable  endeavour,  itshoukl 
never  be  attempted  at  the  risk  of  the  well-being  of 
the  crop.    Bone-dust  may  be  economically  used 
by  mixing  it  with  ashes,  whether  derived  from  the 
combustion  of  coals  or  peat ;  or  where  farm -yard 
manure  is  abundant  on  any  farm,  let  some  of  u  be 
spread  in  the  drills  in  the  usual  form,  and  the  seed 
afterwards  sown  along  with  bone-dus(  on  the  topa 
of  the  drills.    In  this  case,  the  manure  need  not 
be  much  prepared,  as  it  will  have  time  to  ferment 
in  the  ground  before  t>ecoming  useful  to  the  turnip- 
crop,  while  one-half  of  the  usual  quantity  of  the 
bone-dust,  namely,  one-quarter  per  imperial  acra 
will  sufiice  for  the  brairding  of  the  plant  and  its 
nurture,  until  it  finally  depends  for  support  upon 
the  manure. 

On  considering  the  effects  of  bone-dust  on  land, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  experience  of  years 
may  prove  the  abatement  of  its  efficacy  as  a  ma- 
nure, after  repetition  of  its  application  on  the  same 
ground.  This  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
Duke  of  Pordand,  as  expressed  in  a  communica- 
tion by  the  duke  himself,  in  BelPs  Weekly  Mes- 
senger of  23d  April,  1833.  As  we  know  that 
his  grace  is  an  accurate  observer  of  the  operations 
of  the  field,  his  statement  is  worthy  of  an  atten- 
tive perusal. 

"  In  1834,  two  fields  of  sand-land  adjacent  to 
Clumber  Park,"  says  his  grace, ^*  the  one  at  right 
angles  to  the  other,  each  containinff  about  twenty 
acres,  were  sown  with  seeds  amongl)arley.  When- 
ever these  fields  had  been  sown  with  turnips  for 
twenty  years  befcxe  1825,  they  had  always  been 
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manured  with  bones.  In  that  year  theyfwere 
largely  eo  manured.  The  seeds  »own  with  barley 
in  182^  having  been  burnt  up  in  that  dry  summer, 
in  1828  the  land  in  both  these  fields  was  again 
broken  up.  In  1829  it  was  again  fallowed  with 
turnips  and  manured  with  bones.  In  1833,  both 
these  fields  were  again  sown  with  turnips,  parts 
of  each  of  which  were  manured  with  bones, 
and  the  remainder  with  farm-yard  dung. 

<<  In  1834,  when  the  com  was  out,  it  was  found 
that  the  seeds  had  failed  in  each  of  these  fields 
where  the  bones  had  been  applied ;  and  that  they 
were  very  good  wher6  they  had  been  manured 
with  dung.  In  one  of  these  fields  the  failure  ex- 
actly followed  the  line  of  the  difierence  of  the  ma- 
nures, with  two  exceptions,  that  the  seeds  did'not 
quite  fail  in  two  spots  where  formerly  there  had 
been  dung  heaps.  In  the  other  field  the  failure 
did  not  so  exactly  follow  the  line  of  demarcation, 
but  the  exceptions  were  very  few.  Generally 
•peaking,  the  manured  land  is  better  than  the 
boned  land,  but  the  difference  of  quality  is  not 
great,  the  crop  of  barley  on  the  manured  land 
had  been  at  the  rate  of  five  quarters  per  acre,  on 
the  other  four. 

''Immediately  after  harvest,  fresh  seeds  were 
■own  on  the  boned  land.  They  came  up  veiy 
thick,  but  in  six  weeks  died  and  disanpearedf. 
During  the  winter  the  land  was  again  fallowed, 
and  fresh  seeds  were  again  sown  in  the  spring  of 
1835.  They  cannot  be  said  to  have  failed,  out 
they  were  a  very  inferior  crop;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing a  manuring  of  farm-yard  dung  applied  as  a 
top-dressing  the  following  spring,  they  have  not  yet 
recovered  a  parity  with  the  rest  of  the  fields.  In  this 
case  it  seems  impossible  to  attribute  the  failure  of 
these  seeds,  where  they  have  failed,  to  any  other 
cause  than  the  bones,  which  had  certainly  been 
applied  with  unusual  abundance;  and  it  is  the 
more  surprising  that  such  a  cause  should  have 
produced  such  an  efifect,  because,  in  the  early  pe- 
riods of  the  use  of  that  manure,  it  appeared  to  be 
in  no  respects  more  advantageous  than  in  its  ten- 
dency to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  clovers. 
Of  this  tendency,  the  most  remarkable  instances 
have  been  repeatedly  seen  on  very  poor  land,  and 
none  more  so  than  one  which  occurred  on  a  very 
poor  piece  of  land  prepared  for  a  plantation  by  a 
crop  of  turnips,  manured  with  forty  bushels  per 
acre,  on  which,  between  the  trees,  a  great  deal  of 
clover  has  spontaneously  sprung  up.  Previously 
to  this  land  having  been  broke  up  for  turnips, 
scarcely  a  plant  of  clover  was  to  be  seen.  Now 
the  fields  on  which  the  seeds  have  failed  had  (as 
above  stated)  received,  much  more  frequently  than 
usual,  complete  dressings  of  bones. 

"  Combining  the  great  advantages  of  bones  on 
the  first  application  of  them  with  this  failure,  it 
seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  as  the 
bones,  while  they  are  new  to  the  land,  have  pro- 
duced the  most  beneficial  effects,  and  as  this  fail- 
ure has  taken  place  where  their  application  has 
been  most  frequently  repeated,  the  success  is  m  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  novelty,  and  the  fail- 
ure to  the  rey^tition  of  their  application. 

"  If  the  preceding  statement  required  any  con- 
firmation, it  has  received  it  in  1837.  In  this  year, 
a  field  which  had  been  turnips  in  1836,  had  been 
laid  down  to  grass.  The  north  side  of  this  field 
is  very  inferior  sand-land;  and  as,  till  lately,  it 
was  supposed  thai  «uch  land  would  not  pay  for 


the  expense  of  bones,  they  had  never  been  ap- 
plied to  it.  For  the  first  time  in  1836,  bones  were 
used  for  the  turnip  fallow.  The  south  side  of  this 
field,  which  for  many  years  has  always  been  ma- 
nured with  bones  when  in  fallow  for  turnips,  was 
divided  into  four  divisions ;  the  western  side  was 
manured  with  farm-yard  dun^;  that  next  to  it 
with  bones ;  the  two  eastern  divisions  were  ma- 
nured, the  one  with  rape-dust,  and  the  other  with 
malt-culms.  Afler  harvest,  the  seeds  on  the  north 
side  appeared  to  be  best;  then  those  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  field;  then  those  on  the  two  east- 
ern divisions,  which  were  rather  inferior;  and 
those  on  that  where  the  bones  had  been  applied 
were  visibly  the  worst.  The  fi*ost  has  been  so  in- 
jurious to  the  seeds,  that  this  difierence  between 
the  three  eastern  divisions  is  not  now  so  marked  as 
it  was  before  the  frost;  but  the  superiority  of  the 
northern  side  and  the  western  division  is  very  ap- 
parent. 

<<This  field  lies  neariy  opposite  to  Scotland 
Farm,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  leading  from 
Ollerton  to  Worksop,  and  three  miles  from  the 
latter." 

In  this  statement  the  soil  is  described  as  "sand- 
land  :"  the  rotation  followed  on  it  a  four-shifl,  viz. 
turnip-fallow,  barley,  grass,  and  a  white  crop; 
and  the  quantity  of  bone-dust  applied  forty  bu- 
shels per  acre.  The  remarks  we  would  venture 
to  make  on  this  statement  are,  that  a  rotation  of 
four  is  not  adapted  to  any  '^  sand-land"  with  even 
an  unlimited  command  of  manure;  for  that  course 
keeps  light  land  too  much  under  the  plough, 
makes  it  too  pulverulent,  and  thereby  enaangera 
its  texture  with  deafness.  Such  laud  should  al- 
ways be  pastured  at  least  two  years,  and  better 
still  for  three,  in  order  that  it  may  be  consolidated 
into  a  firm  condition  by  time  and  rain,  and  the 
tread  of  animals.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the 
turnips  were  wholly  carried  off  the  ground,  or 
partly  eaten  on  the  ground  by  sheep.  We  have, 
universally  in  Scotland,  a  notion  that  the  half,  at 
least,  of  the  turnips  raised  by  means  of  bone-dust 
ought  to  be  eaten  off  by  sheep;  for,  without  such 
assistance  from  other  manure,  we  conceive  the 
bone-dust  would  have  too  much  to  do  of  itself  in 
supporting  all  the  crops  during  the  rotation.  This 
being  the  notion  in  Scotland,  tne  practice  originat- 
ing from  it  is,  that  never  more  than  sixteen  bu- 
shels generally,  though  some  farmers  apply  20 
bushels,  is  applied  to  the  imperial  acre.  We 
have  also  a  notion  in  Scotland  that  bone-dust  has 
a  caustic  quality,  and  that  considerably  more 
than  sixteen  bushels  to  the  acre  on  light  soils, 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  We  have  our- 
selves experimentally  tried  the  effects  of  differ- 
ent quantities  of  bone-dust  in  raising  turnips  on 
light  gravelly  soil  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  bu- 
shels per  imperial  acre,  and  found  the  crop  iro- 
pro^ted  decidedly  to  sixteen  bushels,  but  not  in  the 
least  beyond  that  quantity.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
the  turnip  crop  was  concerned,  any  quantitv  at^ve 
the  sixteen  bushels  was  thrown  away.  The  cir- 
cumstance, as  expressed  in  the  statement,  that 
farm-yard  manure  yielded  more  bariey  on  the 
"sand-land"  than  bone-manure,  afler  the  land 
had  been  previously  boned,  shows  analogically 
the  fertilizing  effects  of  feedinff  sheep  at  turnips 
on  land  that  had  been  manured  with  bones.  Un- 
til, therefore,  we  learn  that  turnips  had  been 
raised  on  the  "  sand-land"  with  only  sixteen  bu- 
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ihela  per  acfe;  that  at  least,  the  half  of  them  had 
beeD  eaten  off  the  iifrouDd  by  sheep;  and  that  the 
grass  after  the  barley  had  lieen  pastured  at  least 
two  years,  we  are  more  disposed  to  ascribe  the 
failure  of  the  grasses  to  the  system  of  farming  de- 
scribed by  the  duke,  as  being  quite  inapplicable 
to  such  soil,  than  to  injurious  effects  from  the 
bone-dust. 


From  tbe  Franklin  Farmtr. 
HARYBSTING  OF  CORN. 

To  <As  Editor — As  the  season  is  approaching 
in  which  the  farmers  will  commence  the  sec&rin^ 
the  abundant  crop  of  com  with  which  a  bountiful 
Providence  has  blessed  our  coimtry,  it  may  be 
pertinent  to  the  occasion  to  offer  a  lew  remarks  up- 
on the  best  mode  of  harvesting  the  crop. 

Our  Virginia  ancestors  and  those  who  think  it 
wise  to  plant  and  cultivate  and  gather  as  our  fa- 
thers have  done,  pursue  the  old  method ;  about 
this  time'thev  gather  the  blades  below  the  ears  of 
com — aAer  they  consider  the  com  to  be  ripe,  they 
top  the  stalks  and  secure  all  of  the  fodder  in 
stacks  ibr  winter  use.  In  November  they  pull 
the  com  and  remove  it  to  cnbs,  where  it  is  husked 
out  at  leisure.  This  models  rapidly  yielding  in 
the  stock  districts  to  that  first  introduced  among  the 
graziers  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac. 
The  farmers  in  the  northern  and  middle  districts 
of  Kentucky,  and  in  the  Scioto  valley  of  Ohio, 
have  generally  adopted  this  latter  mode ;  which 
is  to  cut  the  stalks,  com,  fodder  and  all,  and  plade 
them  in  shocks  commonly  embracing  sixteen  hills 
square. 

I  have  seen  the  richest  crops  of  many  climates 
gathered,  and  there  is  no  operation  in  husbandry 
60  animating  as  that  of  cutting  corn  in  the  mode 
just  mentioned.  It  is  a  most  cheering  prospect 
to  see  twenty  acres  of  com  pass  in  one  or  two 
days  to  a  condition  in  which  it  is  prepared  to 
keep  in  the  field  throughout  the  winter.  This  re- 
mark is  predicated  particulariv  upon  the  plan  of 
riddling  the  squares,  instead  of  cutting  the  whole 
square  at  once.  It  will  readily  occur  to  any  observ- 
ing mind,  that  as  com  does  not  ripen  with  pre- 
cise regularity,  if  the  entire  square  is  cut  out  at 
once,  some  of  the  com  will  mould  and  sometimes 
even  the  fodder  will  be  affected,  if  the  cutting  shall 
be  followed  by  warm  or  wet  weather.  To  avoid 
this  contingency,  some  graziers  commence  with 
the  process  ot  riddling,  that  is,  they  select  only 
such  part  of  the  sixteen  hills  square  as  may  be  ripe 
— ^go  through  the  field  in  this  way,  and  in  ten  days 
complete  the  cutting  of  the  square.  By  this  pro- 
cess several  important  advantages  are  obtained — 
the  greatest  amount  of  (odder  is  secured,  consist- 
ently with  the  paramount  object  of  saving  the 
com,  and  a  nucleus  for  the  shock  being  (brn^  by 
the  first  cutting  in  the  square,  the  shock  becomes 
settled  and  stands  better  during  the  winter.  In 
the  rich  coimties  of  Clark  and  Bourbon,  they 
sometimes  cut  half  of  the  square  on  one  side  and 
then  in  ten  days  finish  it.  Whilst  many  graz- 
iers in  Fayette,  LincoUi  and  Shelby,  prefer  the 
process  of  nddling. 

In  the  course   of  October   and   November, 
these  shocks  are  shucked  out,  the  com  placed  in 


one  placed  upon  the  ground  and  two  others  pot 
around  it. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  practical  farmers,  that  th^ 
practice  of  cutting  com  in  this  mode  secures  the 
greatest  amount  of  com  and  ktdder  with  the  least 
expense,  and  is  decidedly  an  improvement  on 
the  old  Virginia  plan,  more  especially  when  ap- 
plied to  the  feeding  of  cattle  or  mules. 
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THE  ADVANTAOtt  OF  "  SWATHIHG"  VfUKATf 
IS  RBAFING,  INSTEAD  OF  "  BANDING." 

To  tbe  Editor  of  the  Farmen*  Regiiter. 

This  year  the  luxuriant  growth  of  my  wheat 
induced  me  to  think  that  it  could  not  be'^aved  by 
the  long  scythe  and  cradle,  and  handled  by  the 
binders,  in  the  usual  way,  to  advantage.  1  re- 
duced my  sc}rthes  and  cradles  to  (brty-eight  inches, 
and  swathed  my  wheat.  Being  satisfied,  from 
observation,  that  this  method  of  saving  my  wheat 
is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  one  I  formerly 
pursued,  I  will  state  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
was  done ;  and  if  you  or  your  readers  should  es- 
teem this  hobby-riding,  I  am  quite  willing  yavi 
should  indulge  the  laugh.  I  do  not  think,  accord- 
ing to  your  definition,  you  can  bring  it  within  the 
class  of*  humbugs.  As  I  understand  you,  hobble* 
generally  brin^  loss  to  the  owners ;  humbugs  are 
started  iy  the  jockeys  for  profit. 

The  stroke  of  the  cradler  brings  him  half  round 
on  the  land,  and,  by  raising  the  heel  of  the  cradle, 
he  lays  the  wheat  across  it ;  his  hands  both  re- 
main firm  on  the  sneed,  the  weight  of  the  wheat 
rests  upon  him,  but  for  a  moment.  The  motions 
being  freer  than  when  he  gathers  by  the  hand,  he 
cuts  faster,  and  with  more  ease  to  himself.  My 
people  disliked  the  change  at  first,  but  soon  be- 
came accustomed  to  it.  I  had  two  or  three  lands 
cut  before  the  rakers  and  binders  started.  Four 
rakers  (the  rakers  collecting  two  lands)  and  seven 
binders  kept  without  difiiculty  the  distance  at 
which  they 'started,  and  would  have  overtaken  the 
cradlers,  if  I  had  permitted,  and  sometimes,  in  my 
absence,  did  so.  The  task  ofrakers  is  easy ;  by  a 
little  care  they  collect  all  the  wheat  which  is  cut 
off,  and  by  gathering  it  in  bunches  of  a  proper 
size,  the  binder  has  to  make  but  one  stoop  for  a 
sheaf,  and  there  are  no  scattered  heads  to  be  col- 
lected by  hand,  which  greatly  lessens  and  lightens 
his  labor.  My  crop  was  unusually  heavy ;  but  I 
never  gathered  wheat  at  so  little  loss.  Mv  usual 
practice  has  been  to  run  a  horse-rake  after  the 
binders ;  but  so  little  was  lell  this  time,  that  f 
deemed  it  not  worth  the  cost.  The  experience  of 
the  harvest  has  convinced  me,  that  by  this  method, 
unices  the  wheat  is  much  down,  it  can  be  better 
saved  than  bv  tbe  sickle. 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  swathing  is 
the  usual  method  of  gathering  wheat ;  but  I  never 
before  saw  it  in  Maryland.  If  it  be  the  common 
practice  In  Virginia,  it  would  be  useless  to  give 
this  a  place  in  the  Register.  To  communicate  to 
farmers  what  they  know,  is  in  as  bad  taste,  as  to 
tell  to  a  company  a  good  story  which  they  had 
heard  before.  Among  the  complaints  made  by 
Sir  John  Falstaff  against  Justice  Shallow,  one 
was,  that  he  was  ever  on  the  rearward  of  the 
fashion,  and  sung  old  tunes  whwh  carmen  whistled. 


Giibi  and  two  of  the  shoeks  placed  together^  or  r}  bave  oo  inclination  to  be  numbered  in  tke  Huaily 
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of  the  Shallows,  though  the  connexion  is  pretty 
namerouB,  and  some  of  them  wear  fine  linen,  and 
•it  in  hiffh  places. 

Mr.  Hussey,  the  patentee,  had  his  wheat-cutter 
in  this  neighborhood  during  the  harvest,  which 
did  its  work  perfectly.  I  saw  the  performance, 
and  do  not  think  it  lefl  one  head  in  a  thousand. 
The  only  objection  (which  is  a  serious  one)  is, 
that  it  does  not  do  enough.  I  understand  that 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  acres  is  as  much  as  it  can 
cut  in  a  day;  and  you  well  know  that  a  protracted 
harvest  is  ollen  attended  with  serious  loss. 

RUSTICUS. 

jBaatem  Shores  Md,  July  28, 1838. 

[The  general  practice'in  lower  Virginia,  is  to  catch 
the  reaped  wheat  from  the  cradle  in  the  left  hand,  and 
then  to  throw  it,  (two  or  more  such  handfuls  together,) 
to  be  picked  up  by  the  binders.  This  usage  could  not 
have  been  commenced,  except  where  the  growth  was 
light  and  thin;  and  nothing  but  the  difficulty  of 
changing  the  old  practices  of  laborers,  has  prevented 
this  mode  being  abandoned,  on  good  lands,  for  that  re- 
commended by  our  correspondent. — £d.  Fab.  Rzo.] 


From  the  ColtivBtor. 
AGRICULTURE  IN  FRANCS. 

There  arc  at  present  in  France  123  agricultural 
•ocieties,  and  303  agricultural  committees,  where, 
before  1803,  there  were  scarcely  ten,  and  they  are 
constantly  increasing.  Every  thing  has  been  done 
by  the  present  government  to  encourage  agricul- 
ture in  a  pecuniary  way,  as  well  as  by  the  differ- 
ent societies.  The  sum  of  600,000  francs— neariy 
100,000  dollars— has  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  French  minister  of  public  works,  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  during  the  year  1838. 
There  have  been  also  several  gentlemen  travelling 
in  Scotland,  at  the  expense  ofthe  French  Society 
of  Agriculture,  in  order  to  examine  the  system  of 
fturming  in  that  country. 


From  the  Cultirator. 
A  HINT  TO  CATTLE  BREEDERS. 

T.  A.  Knight,  the  very  distinguished  horticul- 
turisC,  publishes  in  the  Farmers'  Magazine,  a 
communication  on  the  ill  effects  of  overfeeding 
young  stock.  Young  cattle  thus  brought  up, 
when  taken  into  other  districts,  have  been  found, 
with  their  offspring,  incapable  of  thriving  upon 
common  pastures.  Animals,  he  thinks,  which 
have  been  overfed  from  their  birth,  and  whose  an- 
cestry have  been  subjected  to  the  same  treatment, 
acquire  a  power  of  eating  and  digesting  a  much 
larger  portion  of  food  than  others.  He  admits 
that  the  improved  Durhams  are  brought  to  market 
at  a  vcrv  early  age,  oxen  of  very  great  weight 
and  excellence ;  yet  he  says  it  is  well  known  that 
all  those  young  animals  come  to  market  deeply  in- 
■olvent,  the  sums  for  which  they  are  sold  being 
creatly  less  than  those  expended  in  ieedinff  them. 
In  illustration  of  their  expensive  keep,  he  cites  the 
following  fhcTs : 

"  Three  Herelbrds  and  three  Durhams,"  says 
he,  "  were  put  into  stalls,  to  be  fatted  on  the  third 
of  November.    The  weight  of  the  Herefords  waa 


then  33  cwt.  and  that  ofthe  Durhams  88  owt.  and 
14  lbs.  Between  that  period  and  the  301  h  March, 
when  all  were  sold  in  Smithfield,  the  Duihams 
consumed  12,755  lbs.  weight  more  of  turnips,  and 
1,714  more  pounds  of  hay,  than  the  Hereford  ;  but 
the  Durhams,  notwithstandinsr  the  larger  size 
when  put  to  fatten,  and  the  greatly  larger  quantity 
of  food  consumed,  sold  lor  only  twenty  shillings 
more  than  the  Herefords ;  and  such  f  believe  will 
ever  be  the  result  of  similar  trials,  when  one  class 
of  animals  has  been  properly  fed,  and  the  other 
overfed,  the  merits  of  the  breed  being  equal." 

This  reasoning  is  true  in  regard  to  perennial 
vegetables — trees  for  instance.  If  the  nursery 
froni  which  they  are  drawn,  and  in  which  they 
have  been  raised,  is  very  rich,  they  will  not  thrive 
so  well  in  a  common  soil,  as  those  which  are  taken 
from  a  soil  of  an  inferior  quality.  If  the  habit  of 
gormandizing  is  established  when  the  plant  or 
animal  is  young,  neither  will  thrive  so  well  aRer- 
wards  npon  spare  food,  as  if  they  have  been 
brought  upon  more  moderate  fare. 


From  the  Qntrteriy  Jonmal  of  Agriealtiiri. 
EXTENDED   USE  OF   MACHINES    FOR   SOWING 

GRAIN. 

The  extended  use  of  sowing-machines,  both 
drill  and  broadcast,  will  most  probably  supersede 
in  a  short  time  the  practice  of  sowing  grain  by  the 
hand.  We  own  we  should  not  like  the  idea  of 
abandoning  this  ancient  practice,  though  for  no- 
thing else  than  for  the  many  pleasant  associations 
by  which  it  Is  endeared  to  every  lover  of  field  la- 
bor. These  associations  can  never  be  recalled 
whilst  using  any  sort  of  machine.  Hand-sowing 
is  also  an  accomplishment,  and  confers  a  superi- 
ority on  the  possessor.  The  season  of  the  year  in 
which  it  is  most  usually  practised,  inspiring  the 
mind  with  the  lively  hope  of  a  manifold  pro&ce ; 
the  measured  step  marking  the  time,  and  remind- 
ini;  of  the  progress  of  the  work ;  the  simultane- 
ous action  of  the  limbs,  inducing  the  regolar  ex- 
ercise of  the  muscular  frame ;  the  steady  eye  di- 
recting the  flight  of  com  with  a  rainbow-like 
sweep  to  its  destined  place  in  the  earth  :  all  these 
tend  to  interest  the  sower  in  the  continuance  of 
the  operation.  Sowing  by  the  hand,  too,  is  a 
quick  operation,  one  man  keeping  two  pairs  of 
horses,  two  men,  and  a  woman  in  constant  occu- 
pation. In  this  respect  it  is  doubtful  that  ma- 
chine Is  cheaper  than  hand  sowing.  It  is,  howe- 
ver, a  difircult  art,  and  can  only  be  exactly  per- 
formed aAer  much  practice;  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
difficulty  of  its  acquirement,  there  are  many  men 
who  never  become  neat,  expert,  and  safe  sowers 
all  their  lives.  Being  thus  a  difficult  operation  to 
acquire,  and  at  all  times  performed  with  much  la- 
bor, machine-labor  will  no  doubt  supersede  it  on 
all  large  farms,  and,  indeed,  on  all  farms  on  which 
the  grass-seed  sowing-machine  is  used.  The 
precision  and  beautjr  with  which  the  broadcast 
sowing-machine  distributes  the  grass-seeds  on  the 
ground,  in  all  states  of  dry  weather,  in  comp«ri- 
son  with  the  hand,  and  the  easy  adaptation  of  that 
machine  to  the  sowing  of  com,  has  already  sub- 
stituted it  for  the  hand  on  many  fkrms.  The 
quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown  can  be  regulated 
with  much  greater  precision  by  any  machine  tben 
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by  the  hand.  Besides,  the  broadcast-niachiDe, 
the  drilUmachine,  we  perceive,  is  now  much  in 
use  on  the  borders,  particularly  in  Bowing  wheat. 
There  are  various  fiizes  ol*  those  drills,  but  all  are 
formed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  on  the  same 
principles.  Their  object  is  to  deposit  the  seed  ai 
a  given  depth  in  the  soil,  and  cover  it  up  so  as  to 
require  litile  harrowing  afterwanls.  There  is  a 
practice  of  drill-sowing  in  Cumberland  and  Dum- 
friesshire, which  deserves  Imitation  in  other  dis- 
tricts. A  person  brings  a  large  Suffolk  drill  from 
Suffolk,  and  undertakes  to  sow  the  autumnal 
wheat  with  it,  ai  2s.  per  acre.  This  is  a  very  ef- 
ficient implement,  and  as  it  costs  £40  when  new, 
employing  it  in  this  manner  seems  a  very  good 
plan  of  getting  the  wheat  seed  sown.  The  an- 
nual interest  and  tear  and  wear  attending  the 
ownership  of  this  drill,  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
•owing  of  twenty-four  acres  of  wheat  land.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  drill-sowing  saves  seed. 
Whether  the  saving  is  an  object,  appears  doubt- 
ful from  the  foUowmg  statements  of  Lord  West- 
ern, in  a  letter  to  Lord  Rayleigh,  dated  firom  Fe- 
lix Hall,  hi  last  March.  He  addresses  his  lord- 
ship to  inform  him  "  of  the  result  of  a  mode  of 
wheat  sowing,  which  differs  from  the  practice  of 
this  neighborhood,  and  which  I  have  tried  eight 
or  ten  years  with  great  success,  and  the  advan- 
mges  of  which  are  peculiarly  striking  this  year, 
when  the  failures  of  plants  are  so  prevalent.  Any 
person  now  may  have  ocniar  proof  of  it.  I  can 
show  them  100  acres  of  wheat,  upon  every  acre 
of  which  I  have  a  sufficient  plant — I  may  sav  a 
fall  and  thriving  plant  upon  90  of  the  100.  It  is 
a  nice  question  at  all  times  to  determine  cause  and 
effect,  but  I  have  no  doubt  in  this  case  that  the 
superiority  of  my  wheat  plant  to  roost  of  ray 
Beighbors  this  year  (which  will  generally  be  ad- 
mitted by  them)  is  owing  entirely  to  my  mode  of 
puttiiig  the  wheat  into  the  ground.  I  use  the 
drill  m  rows,  nine  inches  apart,  and  put  in  at 
least  three  bushels  per  acre.  I  adopted  the 
plan  inconsequence  of  what  I  saw  atHolkham 
about  eiffht  or  nine  years  ago,  and  from  the  stre- 
nuous advice  of  my  friend  the  Eari  of  Leicester, 
and  the  example  of  himself  and  several  of  his 
▼ery  intelligent  and  experienced  farmers,  who 
joined  him  in  urging  me  to  this  course.  One  old 
farmer,  who  occupied  a  very  large  fiatrm  under 
him,  told  me  he  had  uniformly  pursued  that  sys- 
tem above  6f)ty  years  with  the  greatest  success; 
ht  was  of  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  seed  was 
generally  too  small  (of  course  the  quantity  should 
vary  according  to  ch^umstances,)  but  he  was  sa- 
tisfied an  increase  of  seed  would  increase  the 
growth  of  the  country  most  essentially.  Since 
diat  time  I  have  sown  all  my  wheat  in  this  man- 
ner, and  I  have  had  great  crops,  I  may  say  quite 
equal  to  the  best  formers  around  me.  I  by  no 
means  ascribe  these  large  crops  of  wheat  exclu- 
sively to  this  drill  S3rstem,  because  the  seasons 
have  been  so  ^[ood,  and  I  have  farmed  high.  I 
eonfidendy  believe,  however,  that  something  is 
doe  to  the  system,  and  that  this  year  has  shown 
that  great  advanta^  are  derivable  from  it  In  sea- 
sons, and  under  curonrastanees  that  are  unfavora- 
ble for  the  preservation  of  a  good  plant-^the  first 
oliject  of  everr  practical  faraier,  particulariy  on 
facAvy  land,  whereon  are  so  many  failures.  The 
general  objection  to  the  plan  is,  that  the  wheat 
'   be  thick  in  the  lowi,  that  it  will  grow  up 


without  tillowing,  and  with  many  short  ears.  I 
do  not,  on  experience,  find  this  objection  ^well 
founded,  f  think  the  number  of  short  ears  to  be 
Ibund  in  this  mode  is  not  greater  than  in  the 
wheat  that  has  more  room  to  tillow,  and  they  are 
ffenerally  filled  with  good  com,  full-f^ized  gruins. 
I  hardly  have  heard  any  oiher  objection  made, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  thick  plant  arc  many, 
some  rather  peculiar  to  this  country.  One  consi- 
derable difficulty  we  have  to  encounter  in  our 
clay-bottom  lands  arises  from  the  tardiness  of  our 
early  vegetation,  which  renders  our  eariy  plants 
comparatively  a  more  easy  prey  to  vermin  of  every 
sort,  such  as  the  slu?,  the  worm,  &c.,  and  bad  un- 
genial  weather.  Where  there  are  any  rabbhs, 
destruction  will  oflen  ensue  in  these  lands  from 
the  weakness  of  growth  in  the  plant,  which  would 
be  overcome  in  warmer  and  quicker  vegetating 
grounds.  This  remark  of  course  does  not  apply 
to  gravel-bottom  lands,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
some  few  and  limited  districts.  Now,  it  will  be 
admitted  generally,  that  where  the  plant  is  thick, 
it  will  grow  considerably  quicker  upon  first  com- 
ing out  of  the  ground — the  numerous  blades  seem 
to  protect  and  keep  each  other  warm;  and  the 
roots  partly  matted  together,  get  a  better  hold  of 
the  ground,  so  that  they  are  not  loosened  by  the 
biting  off  the  blade,  nor  are  they  so  loosened  by 
succession  of  frost  and  thaw ;  they  are  by  no 
means  so  likely  to  be  root-fallen,  which  is  produc- 
tive always  of'^the  worst  consequences  when  it  oc- 
curs, and  the  mischiefs  of  which  are  peculiariy 
striking  in  many  instances  this  year.  1  can  drill 
with  the  heavy  Suffolk  drill,  covering  ten  feet  or 
twelve  furrows  at  a  time;  neariy  if  not  quite  as 
straight  as  is  practised  in  the  light  land  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk." 

We  were  glad  to  observe  the  prevalence  of  rib- 
bing with  the  small  plough  the  seed-furrow  for 
spring  wheat  or  bariey  on  a  winter  plouj^hed  fiyir- 
row.  There  is  no  better  mode  of  obtaining  a  fine 
mouk),  a  good  depth  of  bed  for  the  seed,  and  cf 
avoiding  the  bringing  up  of  a  raw  clod  which  the 
ordinary  plough  would  inevitably  do  in  a  late  or 
damp  season,  and  of  dispensing  with  much  har- 
rowing. This  ribbing  is  applicable  to  all  soils, 
and  particularly  to  those  which  are  apt  to  throw 
out  in  severe  frosts  and  bright  sunshine  in  spring. 


From  Uie  New  En^and  Farmer. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  CHINESE  TREATISE  ON  SILK 

CULTURE. 

[The  following  article,  from  a  late  English  publica- 
tion, relates  to  the  curious  old  Chinese  treatise,  oi 
which  a  translation  has  recently  been  published,  and 
from  which  an  extract  was  republished  in  the  4th  num- 
ber of  this  volume.  These  remarks  will  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  those  who  have  read  that  extract;  and  may 
induce  others*  who  have  passed  it  over,  to  return  to  it, 
and  give  it  due  attention. — ^Ed.  Fab.  Reg.] 

Not  very  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
project  of  introducing  the  silkworm  into  this  cotin^ 
try  was  seriously  token  up  by  several  scientific 
persons;  and  the  probability  of  its  becoming  event- 
ually a  source  of  wealth  was  warmly  dwcussed. 
Gradually,  however,  the  ardor  of  these  projectora 
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was  found  to  cool,  and  the  matter  fell  to  the 
ground;  and  was  soon  as  little  spoken  of,  as  if  an 
enterprise  had  been  meditated  which  sensible  men 
ou^ht  to  disavow.  Notwithstanding  this  implied 
rejection  on  the  good  sense  of  the  supporters  of 
the  plan,  a  (ew  gentlemen  shortly  afler  miffht  be 
found  scattered  through  England,  who  still  che- 
rished the  conviction  Siat  the  introduction  of  this 
insect  was  perfectly  feasible.  They  planted  mul- 
berry trees  and  bred  silkworms  as  an  innocent 
Bource  of  amusement ;  and  to  this  day  they  con- 
tinue to  occupy  their  spare  time  in  trying  experi- 
ments on  a  limited  scale,  on  the  best  modes  of 
bringing  up  their  favorites;  but  if  the  project  was 
eagerly  received  here,  in  Ireland  it  was  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  as  a  certain  mode  of  realizing  a  fortune. 
The  ardent  imagination  of  the  Irish  easily  over- 
leaped the  barriers  which  inexperience  or  want  of 
capital  threw  in  the  way;  and  for  any  one  not  to 
have  implicit  faith  in  the  silkworm  speculation, 
was  looked  on  as  a  mark  of  meanness  of  spirit,  or 
of  total  disregard  to  personal  advancement.  A 
joint-stock  company  was  even  proposed,  ^nd  a 
vast  number  of  names  were  marked  down  for 
fihares;  but  when  the  day  of  paying  the  first  in- 
stalment came  round,  the  absentees  were  found  to 
be  so  abundant,  ''that  the  company  dissolved  it- 
self," as  a  wag  afterwards  remarked,  ''even  be- 
fore it  was  formed."  The  zeal  of  individuals  was 
but  little  manifested  in  mulberry  plantations  or 
silkworm  nurseries.  One  person  only  showed  that 
he  had  been  perfectly  serious  in  his  enthusiastic 
advocacy  of  the  enterprise;  he  planted  some 
thousanas  of  the  trees,  and  when  we  passed 
through  some  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  we  saw 
the  plantations  in  a  roost  flourishing  condition. 
The  Eari  of  Kingston  it  was  who  had  given  this 
proof  of  his  being  serious  in  the  silkworm  project; 
and  even  to  the  last,  we  believe  he  spoke  with 
every  appearance  of  being  thoroughly  persuaded 
of  the  possibility  of  the  plan.  Bom  in  this  conn- 
try  and  in  Ireland,  the  great  objection  was  that 
the  climate  was  too  severe  for  so  delicate  an  insect 
as  the  silkworm.  The  slightest  variations  of  cold 
and  heat  were  known  to  affect  it;  and  sudden 
changes  were  fi-equently  found  to  cause  its  destruc- 
tion; modem  discoveries  have  proved  this  notion 
to  be  hastily  assumed,  and  perfectly  erroneous. 
The  insect  is  now  known  to  be  capable,  with  pro- 
per management  and  due  precaution,  of  support- 
ing our  cFimate;  and  it  is  with  the  intention  of 
showing  the  truth  of  this  important  fact  to  our 
readers,  that  we  have  determined  to  lav  before 
them  some  valuable  information  which  has  but 
lately  come  to  light. 

The  source  from  which  we  derive  this  informa- 
tion, is  a  treatise  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  which 
has  been  lately  translated  and  given  to  the  public 
in  France.  When  we  consider  the  acknowledged 
advancement  of  the  Chinese  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, evidenced  by  their  knowledge  of  printing— 
of  the  mariner's  compass— ^f  ^npowder,  and 
many  other  curious  discoveries,  long  before  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  their  literature  has  not  been  more  carefully 
studied,  and  the  results  of  such  studies  made  pub- 
lic. All  that  we  have  until  lately  known  of  the 
Chinese,  and  their  habits,  manners,*  customs,  and 
knowledge,  has  come  at  finst  through  the  eariy 
missionaries,  and  next  through  the  embassies  sent 
over  fhHn  this  coantry.    A  third  spring  of  infor- 


mation has  now  been  opened;  and  we  are  not  over 
sanguine,  in  predicting  that  a  most  importaaft 
stream  of  curious  knowledge  will  be  found  to  flow 
from  it.  Should  it  be  ask^,  how  it  happens  that 
this  particular  juncture  has  had  the  merit  of  mak- 
ing public  the  contents  of  the  Chinese  work,  we 
answer,  that  it  is  the  same  cause  which,  in  the 
days  of  Perseus,  caused  the  Roman  parrots,  when 
hungry,  to  salute  their  mistresses  in  the  Greek 
words  they  had  been  taught,  namely,  8elf-interest|. 
a  most  prolific  source  ol  research  and  inveiuion* 
Thus  it  was  that  the  work  was  translated. 

The  production  of  silk,  at  the  present  day,  iir 
France,  amounts  to  a  value  of  more  than  60,000,- 
000  francs  a  year;  which  is,  however,  quite  insuf- 
ficient for  the  consumption,  as  the  foreign  trade 
alone  reaches  50,000,000  fiancs  a  year.  Silk  i» 
one  of  the  principal  products  of  China:  for  not 
only  is  it  used  to  a  great  extent  in  the  fabricatkHi 
of  their  clothes,  but  a  vast  quantity  is  exported  in 
the  raw  state,  as  well  as  in  the  shape  of  f iibricated 
articles.  For  forty  centuries  have  they  devoted 
their  attention  to  study,  in  its  minutest  details,  the 
rearing  of  the  worm  which  furnishes  them  with 
this  source  of  their  national  wealth;  and  as  a  na- 
tural consequence,  this  long  experience,  always 
stimulated  by  the  sense  of  self-interest,  has  caused 
them  to  discover  a  crowd  of  attentions,  of  pro- 
ceedings, and  of  practices,  most  likely  to  procure- 
fbr  them  certain  and  advantageous  produce. 

The  missionaries  were  at  once  struck  with  the 
importance  of  these  practices  to  the  Earopeaa 
cultivator  of  the  silkworm;  and  they  determined, 
to  mark  down  some  of  their  modes  of  treatment^ 
for  the  benefit  of  their  countrymen.  Two  trea- 
tises were  drawn  up,  and  aflerwards  published  in 
France.  One  of  them,  by  Father  d'Entrecollesy. 
gives  the  extract  of  an  old  Chinese  work  respect- 
ing the  treatment  of  silkworms;  and  the  other,, 
composed  by  Father  d'lncarville  (or  rather,  from 
notes  lefl  by  him,)  describes  the  treatment  given* 
to  three  other  species  of  worms,  which  the  na- 
tives designate  "wild  silkworms,"  because  their 
nature  requires  that  they  should  be  permitted  to^ 
live  at  fun  liberty  on  the  trees  from  whence  they 
take  their  food.  Some  of  the  methods  of  treat- 
ment described  by  d'EntrecoUes,  were  not  long 
ago  put  in  practice  by  M.  Camille  Beauvais,  a 
large  breeder  of  silkworms  at  Senart.  He  found 
them  to  be  most  serviceable,  and  most  certain  and 
faithful  in  their  results;  but  above  all,  he  founds 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Chinese  treatment  was 
of  wonderfiii  efficiency  in  preventing  accidents^ 
which  before  had  dreadfully  puzzled  and  annoyed 

him. 

As  the  abridgment  of  a  work  is  always  incom- 
plete in  details,  m.  fieauvais  thought  that  it  would 
be  important  to  have  the  original  Chinese  work 
translated.  He  applied  to  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce on  the  subject,  and  laid  before  him  the  im- 
portance of  the  case.  M.  Passy  was  at  that  time 
minister;  and  he  applied,  in  his  turn,  to  M.  Stan- 
islas Julien,  as  the  first  Chinese  scholar  in  France,, 
or  perhaps  in  Europe.  He  directed  this  eminent 
savant  to  undertake  the  task;  and  M.  Martin  (dn* 
Nord,)  who  succeeded  to  the  ministry  of  com- 
merce, made  the  work  complete,  by  desiring  M. 
Julien  also  to  translate  the  Chinese  work  on  the 
culture  of  the  mulberry  tree,  which  is  always  an- 
nexed to  the  work  on  the  treatment  of  silkworms* 
M.  Julien  tmdertook  this  arduous  task;  and  hm 
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jiMrt  j^ven  to  the  public  a  translation  of  the  two 
rreatMet,  of  rare  precieioo  and  deamess.  To  this 
has  been  added,  Father  d'lncarville's  treatise  on 
the  wild  silkworms;  and  the  whole  has  been  pub- 
lished at  the  royal  printing  office.  The  French 
scienti6c  men  speak  of  the  work  as  containing  a 
vast  quantity  ot  useful  details;  and  they  declare 
that  it  will  be  the  means  of  greatly  increasing  the 
wealth  of  France.  Without  going  the  whole 
length  of  their  sanguine  anticipations,  we  can  see 
that  the  information  thus  given  is  hiffhiy  impor- 
tant, and  that  it  may  be  of  great  vSue  to  this 
country  as  well  as  to  France.  One  peculiarity  of 
the  work  is,  that  the  Chinese  have  followed  no 
fixed  plan;  there  is  no  succession  of  ideas  in  na- 
tural log^  order  in  the  Chinese  writings.  Down 
they  put  whatever  thought  occurs  to  them;  satis- 
fied apparently,  like  the  sibyl  of  old,  with  having 
narked  it  down,  but  totally  fegardless  of  its  fate 
afterwards.  It  might  be  a  curious  question  to 
discuss  the  reason  of  this  want  of  order;  whether 
it  arose  from  habit,  or  from  some  defect  of  orga- 
nization: this,  however,  is  beside  our  present  pur- 
pose; we  only  desire  to  speak  of  the  works  before 
us.  In  considering  them,  it  will  not  be  found  an 
'easy  task  to  place  3\  in  proper  order.  The  little 
treatise  by  Father  d'Entrecolles  will  be  found  of 
use  as  a  sort  of  guide;  but  as  it  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable to  obtain  this  work,  we  purpose  culling 
from  the  translations  some  of  the  facts  which  strike 
us  as  usefiil  and  singular. 

The  silkworm,  when  it  has  just  btirst  into  life,  is 
at  first  a  little  black  caterpillar,  about  the  length 
and  thickness  of  an  ant  In  this  state,  its  growth 
is  so  rapid,  that  afler  twenty-five  or  thirty  days  it 
has  arrived  at  a  size  some  hundreds  of  times  more 
considerable.  It  then  epins  its  cocoon,  and  ia 
transformed  into  the  chivsalid  form;  it  emerges 
from  thence  a  ffay  butterfly,  enffases  in  the  work 
of  generatM>n,  lays  its  eggs,  and  <ue8.  The  care 
of  the  Chinese  follows  the  insect  in  all  the  phases 
of  its  short  existence,  without  losing  eight  of  it  a 
single  instant.  The  rapidity  of  its  development 
as  caterpillar,  requires  that  it  should  several  times 
get  rid  of  its  skin,  and  replace  it  by  a  larger  co- 
vering. Every  one  of  these  changes  constitutes  a 
perilous  crisis  in  the  insect's  existence;  because  it 
then  remains  without  movement,  and  as  if  be- 
numbed, during  the  period  that  nature  urges  on 
her  handiwork. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  temperature,  the 
food,  and  treatment,  ought  to  be  difierent  for  the 
insect  when  approaching  its  state  of  torpidity, 
Aom  those  which  are  most  beneficial  to  it  when  m 
its  time  of  health  and  vigor.  The  first  and  grand 
provision,  therefore,  for  successfully  rearing  a  sea- 
son's insects,  ought  to  be,  to  obtain  a  collection 
which,  bom  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same 
circumstances,  shall  be  endowed  with  constitu- 
tions of  like  vigor,  in  order  that  the  changes 
of  their  activity,  of  their  torpidity,  and  of  their 
final  transformation,  shall  arrive  simultaneously  or 
neariy  so.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  picture  to 
one's  self  the  multitude  of  cares  which  the  Chi- 
nese devote  to  this  fundamental  condition.  They 
commence  their  attention  in  the  very  choice  of 
the  butterflies  destined  to  produce  the  eggs,  re- 
jecting such  members  of  the  two  sexes  as  are 
bom  amongst  the  first  or  the  Ia9t,  and  making  use 
only  of  the  intermediate  ones;  and  even  using 
their  discretion  in  putting  together,  for  the  work  of 


generation,  those  insects  which  their  experience 
shows  them  are  best  suited  to  each  other.  Next 
the  eggs  become  the  objects  of  their  soh'ciiude. 
Here  also  they  cast  away  the  first  and  the  last 
which  are  produced;  and  they  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  having  the  batch  equally  distributed  over 
the  paper  on  which  they  contrive  that  the  layinir 
should  take  place.  They  thus  avoid  all  heaping 
of  the  eggs,  which  wouJd,  when  the  hatching 
was  concluded,  place  the  insects  in  unequal  cir- 
cumstances; or  if  the  ecgs  should,  notwithstand- 
ing their  precautions,  be  heaped  on  each  other, 
they  reject  the  mass  altogether  as  intelligible  for 
their  purpose.  AAerwards,  they  preserve  these 
eggs  with  a  thousand  precautions,  causing  them 
to  undergo  various  washings  and  other  prepara- 
tions, before  the  moment  when  the  insect  is  about 
to  burst  into  life. 

So  peat  is  their  ability  In  managing  the  educa* 
tion  (if  we  may  so  term  it)  of  the  silkworm,  that 
they  generally  contrive  that  all  the  insects  should 
come  from  the  eggs  in  the  same  day.  Here  again 
they  reject  the  precocious  and  the  tardy  ones,  in 
order  to  retain  and  bring  up  only  those  of  the 
middle  class.  Having  procured  thefiilfilment  of 
this  principle  of  original  simultaneousness,  they 
make  every  exertion  to  maintain  all  the  phas^ 
attendant  on  the  insect's  existence.  The  clever- 
ness of  the  Chinese  is  such,  as  to  enable  them  ta 
reduce  the  period  of  these  changes,  at  most,  to 
twenty-five,  or  even  twenty-three  days:  whilst 
our  unskilfuiness  obliges  us  to  prolong  the  period 
to  thirty  or  thirty-five  days,  to  the  serious  detri-^ 
ment  of  the  silk  produced;  for  the  Chinese  have 
ascertained  this  important  fact  to  be  trae,  that  the 
quantity  of  silk  produced  by  the  worm,  is  less  in 
proporUon  to  the  length  of  time  that  it  remains  ui 
the  caterpillar  form— the  Jonger  it  remains,  the 
less  is  the  produce;  and  the  rapidity  of  the  reduc- 
tion is  enormous.  To  make  this  position  clear, 
let  us  suppose  that  a  number  of  worms,  which 
have  been  developed  in  twenty-five  days,  have 
given  twenty-five  ounces  of  silk;  if  they  remain, 
tnrou^  any  want  of  nourishment  or  necessary 
care,  m  the  catterpillar  state  for  twenty-eight 
days,  the  amount  of  the  silk  produced  will  not  be 
more  than  twenty  ounces:  and  should  they  delay 
to  the  thirtieth  day,  not  more  than  ten  ounces  will 
be  given.  This  is  not  only  a  very  curious  fact, 
but  of  great  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  and  well  worthy  our  serious  attention.  The 
Chinese  have  been  long  aware  of  it;  and  hence 
they  deem  no  care  too  great  which  will  hasten  the 
birth  of  the  insect.  We  must  also  look  with  ad- 
miration on  the  minute  and  delicate  attentions 
with  which  they  regulate  the  insect  throughout. 
They  are  particularly  cautious  never  to  detach 
the  eggs  from  the  papers  on  which  they  have 
been  deposited,  to  place  them  in  heaps,  as  is  so 
unreasonably  practised  in  France,  but  they  leave 
them  their  separate  station  and  their  hold  on  the 
surface,  both  which  are  found  to  be  favorable  to  a 
speedy  hatching.  They  also  take  care  never  to 
handle,  or  even  to  touch  with  the  end  of  a  pair  of 
pincers,  the  little  worms  when  they  are  bom,  in 
order  to  place  them  on  the  mulberry  leaves:  they 
would  fear  to  run  a  risk  of  tainting  them,  flow 
difierent  is  the  practice  in  Europe,  where  it  is 
quite  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence  to  detach  the 
eggs  from  the  paper  and  place  them  in  heaps:  af- 
terwards they  are  tied  up  in  linen  and  transported 
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to  a  distance.  May  not  this  be  the  cause  of 
those  frequent  roalfbrmations  which  appear  in 
the  European  silk  nurseries,  and  which  occasion 
such  tremendous  losses  afterwards?  a  circumstance, 
be  it  observed,  never  seen  amongst  the  Chinese. 
Their  practice  is,  to  gently  place  on  the  leaves  the 
papers  on  which  the  worms  have  come  into  exist- 
ence, in  order  that  they  may  of  themselves  de- 
scend and  take  their  food;  nor  do  they  place  within 
their  reach  entire  leaves  at  first,  but  little  morsels, 
cut  very  neatly  and  scattered  through  a  small 
sieve,  in  order  that  they  may  be  distributed  uni- 
formly and  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  the 
age  of  the  worms.  The  quantity  given  at  each 
repast  is  exceedingly  small;  and  the  increase  is 
made  in  the  number  of  repasts,  but  never  in  the 
mass  of  food  given  at  each.  The  practice,  we 
may  remark,  is  founded  on  just  principles;  and  the 
proois  of  its  efficiency  are  seen  every  day  in  our 
farms  in  this  country,  where  cattle  are  found  to 
thrive  best  on  small  and  frequent  repasts;  not  only 
because  such  are  most  easy  of  digestion,  but  bs- 
cause  the  animals  eat  more  eagerly,  and  with  a 
better  relish,  their  food,  when  fresh,  than  trampled 
on,  or  tainted  by  their  breath,  when  given  in  large 
quantities. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  follow  the  Chi- 
nese through  all  their  minute  details,  the  influence 
of  which,  however,  must  be  exceedingly  great  on 
the  silk  produced.    Their  treatment  of  the  cocoons 
— their  proceedings  with  regard  to  their  silk  crop; 
and  their  mode  of  winding  the  thread,  are  exceed- 
ingly curious.    Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  de- 
lay much  longer;  we  shall,  therefore,  only  add  an 
interesting  fact  or  two  before  we  close.    The  Chi- 
nese use  two  sorts  of  artificial  food  for  their  silk- 
worm; one  of  these  is  a  leaf  of  a  tree  called  tehe, 
and  a  plant  which  bears  the  title  of  Ouo-kin: 
these  are  employed  when  the  mulberry  tree  has 
not  yet  pushed  forth  its  leaves,  or  when  there  is  a 
ficarcity  of  them.     What  these  two  productions 
are  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  that  they 
are  used  throughout  China  lor  silkworms  is  cer- 
tain, for  mention  is  made  of  them  in  an  old  Chi- 
nese  almanac,  apparently  intended  for  the  work- 
ing classes.    The  tche  tree  is  also  noticed  by 
d'EntrecolIes,  who  describes  it  as  a  prickly  tree, 
which  grew  on  exposed  and  lofly  situations,  and 
had  a  fruit  like  pepper.    In  the  work  translated  by 
M.  Julien^  a  rude  sketch  is  given  of  the  tree ;  but 
80  vague  IS  the  outline,  that  we  are  unable  to  as- 
sign it  to  any  particular  class.    The  same  incer- 
titude exists  as  to  the  Ouo-kin,    Remusat  identi- 
fied it  witli  the  wild  chicorry;  while  in  the  j^ma- 
nitates  ExoUccr  of  Kcempler,  it  is  sugj^ested  that 
it  resembles  our  lettuce;  it  surely  will  be  worth 
while  to  try  both  plants,  and  judge  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  silkworms  receive  them.    The 
Chinese  also  employ,  in  feeding  the  worms,  mul- 
berry leaves  gathered  towards  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding season;  these  they  dry  and  reduce  to  pow- 
der; and  having  lightly  sprinkled  the  fresh  leaves, 
they  scatter  it  gently  over  them.    The  worms  are 
always  found  eager  to  feed  on  it;  and  one  advan- 
tage of  it  is,  that  it  can  be  used  at  all  times. 
Rice  is  also  found  to  answer.    It  is  first  husked 
and  then  boiled  by  steam;  this  is  then  ground, 
and  the  flour  is  given  to  the  worms.    A  small  sort 
of  pea,  afler  being  first  allowed  to  germinate  a 
little,  is  also  employed;  and  all  these  preparations 
are  said  to  render  the  silk  stronger  and  more  abun- 


dant. All  these  expedients  are  favorable  to  the 
introduction  of  the  silkworm  into  England;  which 
the  Chinese  mode  of  treatment  proves  to  be  per- 
fectly practicable. 

The  long  experience  of  the  Chinese  has  made 
them  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  artificial  educa^* 
tion  of  silkworms  requires  a  succession  of  difier* 
ent  temperatures,  suited  to  the  difierent  changei 
of  their  existence;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  the 
air  which  they  inhale  ought  to  be  constantly  puri^ 
fied  of  their  perspiration,  their  evacuation  and  the 
bed  of  leaves  on  which  they  are  placed.  To  eA 
feet  this,  they  have  fbimd  it  necessary  to  erect 
close  buildings,  where  an  artificial  increase  or  di- 
minution of  heat  can  be  given  when  required,  and 
where  fresh  air  is  constantly  admitted.  They 
have  also  discovered  that  these  transitions  of  teoH 
perature  must  be  almost  insensible ;  and  all  their 
skill  and  ingenuity  are  taxed  to  accomplish  this 
desirable  object. 

The  Chinese  author  enters  into  a  moat  minute 
description  of  the  structure,  materials,  and  situa- 
tion of  a  silkworm  nursery.  He  gives  an  account 
of  the  mode  of  heating  it;  and,  at  great  lengthi 
details  the  form  and  use  of  the  difierent  instru^ 
ments  and  utensils  required  in  the  concern.  We 
do  not  intend  following  him  in  these  details,  curi- 
ous as  they  certainly  are;  we  shall  only  mention 
one  circumstance  connected  with  the  heating  of 
the  nursery,  which  will  show  to  whsa  extent  weir 
cares  are  given.  In  addition  to  their  scientific 
modes  of  maintaining  the  exact  temperature  bene- 
ficial to  the  worms,  they  employ  what  they  deem 
the  best  indicator  of  a  proper  equilibrium,  and 
even  superior  to  a  thermometer — this  is  the  wo- 
man who  takes  care  of  the  worms,  and  who  is 
called  their  mother.  This  personage  is  clad  in  a 
single  thin  vestment,  in  ordier  that  ner  sensibility 
to  cold  or  heat  may  be  constantly  awakened. 
These  women  are  considered  persons  ot  impor- 
tance; and  whether  from  organization  or  habit, 
can  at  once  detect  the  slightest  change  of  tempe- 
rature. 

It  is  owing  to  this  judicious  use  of  air  and  lighty 
(which  we  should  have  mentioned  is  particularly 
dwelt  on,)  that  the  Chinese  are  quite  ignorant  of 
those  dreadful  epidemics  caused  by  mould,  which 
in  France  makes  its  appearance  on  the  bodies  of 
the  worms,  in  even  the  best  regulated  nurseries. 
In  Italy  also  it  is  a  matterof  notoriety,  that  a  vast 
quantity  of  worms  perish  every  year  from  a  simi- 
lar disease;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  from  the  present 
ti  me  the  evil  will  be  materiadly  diminished.  The 
best  plan  of  a  nursery  yet  tried  in  France,  is  one 
designed  and  erected  by  M.  Darcet  for  M.  Beau- 
vais,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.  This 
plan  is  considered,  by  some  cultivators  of  silk- 
worms, as  most  efficient;  while  others  declare 
that  it  is  little  superior  to  a  common  workshop. 
The  Chinese  treatise  shows  that  in  many  respects 
it  is  founded  on  wrong  principles;  and  we  may 
soon  expect  to  hear  that  some  modifications  in  its 
stnicture  have  taken  place. 

From  what  we  have  stated  of  the  contents  of 
the  Chinese  treatise,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  silkworm  is  perfectly  easy  in  this 
country.  The  difference  of  climate  has  been 
deemed  by  some  scientific  men  as  an  insuperable 
bar;  but  this  objection  is  taken  away  by  the  work 
which  establishes  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  pro- 
duce of  silk  in  China  takes  place  in  the  central 
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|>roTmce«,  l3nng  between  25<>  and  35o  of  north  lati- 
tade.  Thermometrical  observations  have  also 
proved  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  northern 
and  soathem  provinces  of  China  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  Provence  in  France,  the  winters  be- 
ing somewhat  more  severe,  and  the  summers  a  lit- 
tle hotter.  The  work  also  shows,  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  silkworm  was  carried  on  to  an  enor- 
mous extent  in  the  most  northern  provinces  of 
of  China,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  cuUivation  has  been  discontinued.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  necessary  that  these  silkworms  should  be 
reared  in  vast  quantities  or  in  large  buildings;  if 
this  was  necessary,  how  could  the  Chinese  pea- 
iasis  pay  their  taxes,  which  are  generally  given 
in  silk?  '  The  population  of  the  country  being  ex- 
ceedingly great,  the  land  has  been  for  ages  divid- 
ed into  very  small  holdings;  indeed,  to  this  cause 
only  can  we  attribnte  the  declaration  of  Barrow 
and  other  travellers,  that  the  appearance  of  the 
country  is  rather  that  of  a  vast  collection  of  gar- 
dens, than  that  of  an  agricultural  district.  The 
philosopher  Meng-Tsu,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  before  the  Christain  era,  sa3rs,  <<  that  of 
the  portion  of  land  allotted  to  each  family,  it  is 
raflieient  to  plant  the  twentieth  part  with  mulber- 
ry trees,  to  enable  the  family  to  clothe  them- 
eelves;"  and  since  then,  the  tax  imposed  on  each 
peasant's  lamily  is  generally  paid  by  a  certain 
number  of  bushels  (7  grain,  a  fixed  quantity  of 
silk  8tuf&,  and  some  ounces  of  silk  thread.  This 
proves  incontestably  that  each  family  rears  worms 
to  ck>the  themselves,  as  they  cultivate  the  fields 
witti  their  hands  to  feed  themselves.  Hence  we 
nay  reasonably  infer,  that  the  methods  prescribed 
in  the  Chinese  treatise  are  equally  applicable  to 
private  nurseries  on  a  small  scale;  indeed,  we 
mi^ht  go  much  further  and  say,  that  the  great  es- 
taUfshments  are  exceptions,  rather  than  the  cot- 
tage of  the  husbandman;  for  as  the  work  was 
drawn  up  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  nation, 
cao  we  suppose  that  the  writers  had  not  in  view 
the  circumstances  and  condition  of  those  for  whom 
the  work  was  intended?  And  as  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  the  inhabitants  are  of  moderate  means, 
oofffat  we  not  to  believe  that  the  work  was  chiefiy 
wntien  for  them,  rather  than  for  rich  capitalists 
po— essing  large  establishments? 

We  feel  convinced  that  this  branch  of  industry 
can  easilv  be  introduced  into  this  country;  and  we 
do  not  deem  the  day  fkr  distant,  when  it  will 
prove  a  source  of  wealth  to  thousands.  Should 
oar  remarks  lead  to  this  desirable  result,  it  will 
certainly  be  a  eource  of  great  gratification  to  us; 
•hculd  we  fail  to  excite  public  interest,  we  shall 
■till  have  the  consolation  of  thinking  that  we  have 
faithfully  discharged  our  duty. 


GHIirBSB  OPINIOirS  AND  PRACTICES  IN  MITL- 
BBRRT  CULTURB. 

[The  few  short  extracts  which  foDow,  are  from  the 
Chinese  work  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  article.  In 
the  enameration  and  description  of  the  various  kinds 
of  molbeny  tree,  it  will  be  perceived  that  not  one  re- 
•etnbles  the  wiorus  muUieauUt,  commonly  called  the 
Cbiases  mulbeny.— Ed.  Fae.  Rxo.] 
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Different  kinds  of  mulberry  trees ^ 

1st.  The  small  mulberry  trees  (dwarf  trees) 
have  long  branches,  called  niu-^ang  (ladies'  mul- 
berry trees)  and  i-^ang.    [Eul-ya  Dictionary.] 

,  2d.  The  yen-sang  or  chan-^ang  is  the  wild  mul- 
berry tree,  tne  mountain  tree.    [Same  work.] 

8d.  The  iseit-sang  or  seed  mulbeny  tree;  its 
fruit  shoots  out  before  its  leaves.  [Japanese  fin- 
cyclopedia,  book  Lxxxiv,  fol.  1.] 

4th.  The  mulberry  tree  called  kM-sang  (that  is 
to  say,  chicken  mulberries)  have  leaves  veined 
with  red ;  they  are  rather  thick.  The  silk  worms 
that  are  fed  on  them  produce  a  thin  coeooui 
which  furnishes  little  silk.    lTchong'Chou-chou.1i 

5th.  The  white  mulberry  tree  bears  thick  leavesi 
that  are  as  large  as  any  one's  hand.  The  cocoona 
of  the  worms  that  are  fed  on  them^  enclose  a 
strong  and  abundant  silk.  This  leaf  furnishes 
twice  as  much  silk  as  that  of  the  ordinary  mul- 
berry tree.    [Ibidem.] 

fim.  The  mulberry  tree,  of  which  the  leaves 
are  plaited,  and  covered  with  a  yellow  pellicle,  ia 
called  kin-sangf  or  the  gilded  mulberry  tree.  AU 
the  silkworms  cannot  &  fed  on  the  leaves  of  this 
tree,  of  which  the  color  foretells  that  the  tree  wili 
soon  dry  and  perish.    [Ibidem.] 

There  are  some  midberry  trees  tliat  do  not  pro- 
duce fruit ;  they  are  vulgarly  called  ntm-sang  or 
male  mulberry  trees.  [Japanese  £ncyclopedm.] 
The  mulberry  trees,  of  which  the  fruit  sprouts 
out  before  the  leaves,  necessarily  bears  very  few 
leaves.    IThhong-chou-diou,'] 

To  sow  mulberries,  the  fruit  of  the  black  mul- 
berry tree  oV  Lou  must  be  taken.  The  yellow 
mulberry  trees  of  the  country  of  Lou  cannot  be 
preserved  a  long  time.    ITTm-min-yao'Chou.] 

The  mulberry  trees  of  the  country  of  JDnne 
(ancient  name  of  the  province  of  Hau-kouang) 
and  of  the  country  of  Lou,  may  be  planted  in 
level  plains,  where  the  ground  is  limey  and  clay- 
ey, and  also  in  light  eanh.  If  the  ground  touches 
a  mountain  or  hill,  that  is  hard  and  mixed  with 
red  veins,  it  is  only  suitable  for  the  mulberry 
trees  of  the  country  of  Khing,  [Nong'Sang-yaO' 
tchu] 

The  different  kinds  of  mulberry  trees  are  very 
numerous,  we  cannot  describe  them  all. 

The  best  are  those  of  the  coontry  of  Lou,  and 
of  the  country  of  Khing.  The  multierty  trees  of 
Kking  yield  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  but  those  of 
Lou  very  little.  Those  of  which  the  leaves  are 
thin,  pointed,  and  divided  m  iobc«,  are  the  trees  of 
the  country  of  Kking,  They  bear  solid  and  hard 
leaves. 

The  mulberry  trees  of  the  country  of  Lou  havo 
round,  thick,  and  juicy  leaves. 

The  mulberry  trees  of  which  the  branches  and 
leaves  are  large,  and  thick,  are  a  species  of  those 
of  Lou. 

The  mulberry  trees  of  Khing  have  solid  roots 
and  full  hearts ;  they  last  for  a  long  time.  Those 
are  the  kind  to  be  planted. 

The  mulberry  trees  oTLou  have  less  solkl  roots, 
and  hearts  not  so  full ;  they  cannot  last  for  any 
length  of  time,  (dwarf  mulberry  trees.)  Trees 
cal^  ti-sang  are  formed  from  them ;  but  the  trees 
of  Khing  have  neither  as  many  branches,  nor  at 
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many  leaves,  as  those  of  Lou»  Branches  of  the 
mulberry  tree  of  Lou  may  be  graded  upon  them ; 
they  then  live  for  a  long  time,  and  yield  an  abun- 
dance of  leaves. 

If  the  mulberry  trees  of  L(m  be  employed  to 
obtain  the  species  of  tree  called  ti-san^,  (dwarf 
trees)  and  if  they  be  reproduced  by  twigs,  they 
propagate  without  interruption,  and  fast  an  infinite 
time. 

The  silkworms  that  are  fed  with  the  leaves  of 
the  mulberry  trees  of  Khing,  produce  a  firm  and 
strong  silk ;  it  is  fit  to  make  cha  and  lo-cha,  (kinds 
of  thick  gauze  and  crape.) 

The  leaves  of  the  mulberry  trees  of  Lou  agree 
with  the  worms  that  are  large ;  those  of  the  trees 
of  Khing  with  the  small  worms.  [Nongsang- 
ihong-khiouijy 

Propagation  of  mulberry  trees. 

The  work  entitled  Hisi-min-yaO'diouy  describes 
the  mamittr  of  obtaining  the  best  seed  of  the  black 
mulberry  trees. 

The  two  ends  of  the  mulberry  must  be  cut  off 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  only  the  middle  part 
taken.  The  seed  of  the  two  extremities  are  com- 
paratively smaller  than  the  others,  and  if  sown 
they  produce  little  mulberry  trees,  called  kkt-sang, 
(chicken  mulberry  trees)  and  hoa-aang,  (fiowering 
mulberry  trees.) 

The  intermedial  part  of  the  mulberry  has  larger 
and  harder  seed.  The  trees  that  proceed  from 
them  have  firmer  and  stronger  branches,  and  they 
bear  thick  and  nourishing  leaves.  INong'Sang- 
Utong'hhiouS,] 

The  molberry  trees  called  ti-aang  (dwarf  trees) 
ought  to  be  planted  in  a  garden  near  a  well.  If 
grass  springs  up  around  the  roots  of  the  trees,  the 
earth  must  oe  turned  up  with  a  spade.  When  it 
does  not  rain  they  must  be  watered.  When  the 
silkworms  are  hatched  they  ought  to  be  watered 
three  times  a-day ;  the  leaves  will  then  grow  very 
quickly. 

Among  the  difierent  kinds  of  mulberry  trees 
there  are  some  that  sprout  out  early,  others  late. 
It  is  from  among  the  mulberry  trees  which  are  in 
leaf  the  earliest,  that  those  are  chosen,  from 
which  the  trees  called  ti-sangf  or  dwarf  mulberry 
trees,  are  formed.    INong'tching-tsiouen-chou,] 

la  the  work,  entitled  Tchong-hoa-min^  it  is 
read :  Ther^  are  two  kinds  of  miuberrv  trees :  one 
bears  the  fruit  of  which  we  sow  the  seed :  it 
sprouts  out  in  the  first  or  second  month,  (Februa* 
ry  or  March.^ 

The  following  is  the  manner  the  other  kind  is 
multiplied : 

A  pliant  branch  is  bent  to  the  ground,  and  main- 
tained in  that  position  by  a  cl^  of  clav.  Each 
bud  produces  a  branch.  When  this  mulberry  tree 
has  attained  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  its 
roots  are  then  formed.  The  mother  branch  to 
which  it  belongs  is  then  cut,  and  it  is  transplanted 
in  another  place.  It  soon  becomes  a  tree.  [Same 
work.] 

Ob$ervatum8  upon  the  choice  of  mulberry  plants. 
The  mulberry  with  a  wrinkled  bark  yiekls  only 


small  and  thin  leaves;  those  of  which  the  berk  is 
white,  the  joints  lonjr,  and  have  lar^  buds,  are 
the  leafy  trees  of  OW,  (diospyros ;  they  always 
bear  large  and  tliick  leaves.  The  cocoons  spun 
by  worms  fed  on  them  are  firm,  and  furnish  a 
great  deal  of  silk. 

The  tall  white  mulberries  succeed  well  upon  the 
declivity  of  hills,  in  the  angle  of  a  wail,  or  by  the 
side  of  a  hedge. 

The  mulberry  trees  of  less  height,  with  a  black 
bark,  should  be  planted  in  moist  ground.  [Same 
work.! 

The  mulberry  trees  with  black  bark,  whush  pro- 
duce no  seed,  when  the  leaves  are  not  too  thick, 
are  good  for  the  nourishment  of  newly  hatched 
silkworms.    (Same  work.) 

The  trees  of  the  country  of  fVang-hat,  are 
multiplied  in  the  same  manner  as  'those  with  the 
white  bark.  The  tree  called  thse-teng-sang  (or 
mulberry  tree  with  rose-like  branches)  grows  high 
and  strong. 

The  white  mulberry  tree,  or  the  tree  with  white 
bark,  yields-very  little  seed,  it  is  multiplied  bv  lay- 
ers. If  a  person  has  seed  they  can  sow  it,  but  it 
must  be  in  the  shade.  Heavy  well  filled  cocoons 
will  be  formed,  which  will  produce  twice  as  much 
silk  as  the  ordinary  ones.  [Same  work.] 
•       #••••• 

Manner  of  pruning  large  mulberry  trees. 

The  branches  must  be  thinned,  and  above  all, 
pruned  in  time.  It  ought  to  be  done  in  order  that 
the  branches  may  acquire  strength  and  push  early, 
and  that  the  silkworms  may  not  want  leaves. 

If  the  branches  are  cut  off,  those  that  remain 
will  acquire  strength,  and  the  leaves  will  become 
thicker  and  more  nourishing.  If  this  year  they 
are  pruned  at  the  proper  time,  the  long  branches 
will  become  strong  and  vigorous ;  the  leaved  of  the 
next  year  will  shoot  out  eariy,  and  they  will  be 
thick  and  glossy. 

All  the  branches  from  the  centre  must  be  out, 
so  that  a  man  may-stand  up  and  easily  make  use 
of  the  axe.  The  branches  and  leaves  fall  out- 
side of  the  tree ;  that  is  much  better,  than  to  be 
obliged  to  remove  all  around  the  tree  a  heavy  lad- 
der. A  man  thus  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  tree, 
can  do  as  much  work  as  two  persons  placed  out- 
side of  the  tree.  Too  many  branches  must  not 
be  allowed  to  .grow,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  cut 
without  hard  work ;  moreover,  the  leaves  will  be 
thin  and  destitute  of  taste. 

Moreover,  the  art  of  properiy  pruning  the  mul- 
berry trees,  is  one  of  the  most  important  poiuts  for 
the  raising  of  silkworms.  Many  persons  do  not 
know  how  to  make  beforehand  the  necessary  pre- 
parations when  the  cessation  of  agricultural  work 
gives  them  leisure.  They  only  occupy  themselves 
with  the  mulberry  trees,  when  the  season  of  tend- 
ing the  silkworms  has  overioaded  them  with  trou- 
ble. In  this  manner  they  are  Qvereharged  with 
double  work,  and  often  the  silk  worms  want  ne* 
cessary  nourishment.  I^  on  the  contrary,  these 
mulberry  trees  have  been  pruned,  according  to  the 
rules,  60  that  the  branches  can  be  easily  reached, 
and  the  leaves  obtained  with  facility,  the  silk- 
worms will  not  wait  for  their  food,  the  leaves  will 
come  in  proper  time,  and,  moreover,  they  will  be 
thick  and  glossy.  ^     . 

The  method  used  in  the  country  of  Thstn  is 
called  lO'Sang.    In  the  last  month  of  the  year. 
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(January,)  all  the  superfluoas  branehea  must  be 
praned  away,  and  those  that  are  left  be  much 
thinoed ;  aOerwards  upon  the  branches  that  are 

ireserved,  four  eyes  must  be  leil,  and  the  others 

)icked  off.   The  next  year  the  branches  that  were 

efl  will  have  become  strong;  the  black  twigs 
which  will  have  grown  from  the  middle  of  the 
eyes  will  be  three  feet  in  length :  the  leaves  will 
be  twice  as  thick  as  usual,  and  will  present  a 
■miooth  and  brilliant  surface.  During  the  raising 
of  the  silkworms,  they  can  be  gathered  with  the 
hand;  the  external  branches  only,  that  shoot 
forth,  must  be  lefl.  AAer  having  grown  luxu- 
riantly, until  the  autumn,  they  willhave  obtained 
the  length  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  In  the  last  month 
of  the  year,  (January,)  they  must  be  again 
pruned,  as  before.  After  the  expiration  of  seve- 
ral years,  if  the  branches  that  have  been  lefl  ap- 
pear to  overload  the  tree,  they  must  be  pruned  at 
their  base* 

This  method  is  followed  in  the  country  of  Lo- 
yangy  to  the  east  of  the  Yellow  river;  but  a  differ- 
ent mode  is  adopted  north  of  this  river,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Chcmrtong* 

When  the  mulberry  tree  has  attained  the  height 
of  five  to  seven  feet,  fVon)  the  period  of  its  trans- 
plantation, the  tops  of  the  branches  must  be  cut. 
As  the  branches  of  the  centre  have  been  removed, 
those  that  remain  will  grow  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, and  extend  outward.  When  the  tree  has 
become  large  and  strong,  a  man  can  stand  up  in 
the  centre. 

When  the  tree  has  attained  its  maxlmiim  of 
strength  and  growth,  the  stalk  and  the  branches 
must  be  cut  in  the  centre. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  branches  that  must  of 
necessity  be  removed. 

1st.  The  branches  inclining  towards  the*  root ; 

2d.  Those  which  bend  inward,  towards  the 
trunk; 

8d.  Those  which  grow  in  pairs ;  one  must  be 
cut; 

4th.  Those  growing  in  a  good  direction,  but 
which  are  too  thick  and  too  bushy. 

The  last  month  of  the  year,  (January,)  is  the 
most  favorable  for  pnming :  the  month  that  fol- 
lows is  less  so.  In  the  last  month  of  the  year  the 
sap  is  quiescent,  and  the  cessation  of  labor  in  the 
country  leaves  much  leisure  to  the  cultivators. 
Those  persons  who  prune  in  the  spring,  only  do 
it  in  order  to  peel  them  ensily,  (to  make  paper,) 
but  that  causes  the  mulberry  trees  to  loee  a  gieut 
quantity  of  sap. 

Those  persons  who  wish  to  make  u^  of  the 
bark  of  the  mulberry  tree  can  take  the  branchet^, 
out  ID  the  last  month,  (January,)  and  depof:it 
them,  with  a  southern  exposure,  in  a  hole,  covered 
up  with  earth.  They  must  be  taken  out  in  the 
second  month,  (March,)  and  they  then  peel  very 
easily.    INimg-sse-pi-yong.'] 


I^tates.    I  have  visited  several  places,  whose  ftme 
in  connexion  with  the  lUlvancement  of  this  branch 
of  industry,  has  been  spread  far  and  wide— and  I 
have  of\en  been  obli^  to  make  diligent  inquiries, 
before  I  couM  ascertain,  on  the  spot,  that  any  thing 
was  doing  at  said  places.    But  fiuriington  does 
not  hide  her  light  under  a  bushel :  she  places  it  on 
an  eminence,  so  that  all  may  see,  and  perad ven- 
ture imitate  her  good  works.    You  cannot  pass 
along  the  pavements,  without  hearing  questions 
asked  about  silkworms  or  mulberries:  you  can 
scarcely  ^  into  a  house  but  you  find  the  inmates 
enj^ged  m  feeding  worms.    All  classes  and  con- 
ditions, from  the  dignified  functionary  of  the  go- 
vernment to  the  humble  occupant  of  a  village  lot 
— rich  and  poor — publicans   and  sinners — have 
caught  the  contagion :  and  recently  even  a  peri- 
odical— and  a  most  respectable  one  too— has  been 
e^ablished  to  promote  the  cuhure,  and  disseminate 
all  usefld  information  on  the  subject.    And  if  yoa 
knew  the  character  of  the  population  here,  you 
would  say  that  the  good  work  must  succeed.   You 
would  be  far  fh)m  thinking  it  was  the  ebullition  of 
the  moment — a  feverish  paroxyism — a  day  dream; 
which  would  subside  on  the  slightest  abstraction 
of  the  stimulus  which  now  supports  and  sustains 
it.    Such,  I  take  it,  is  not  the  character  of  this 
people.    On  the  contrary,  they  are  grave,  sedate, 
mdustrious — not  given  to  violent  and  momentary 
excitement— not  liable  to  be  entrapped,  and  in- 
veicjled  by  designing  men,  into  speculative  pur- 
suits ;  but  a  people  thoughtful  and  reflecting,  form- 
ing their  own  judgments  upon  evidence,  and  when 
once  formed,  pursuing  their  object  with  an  eye 
that  does  not  slumber,  and  a  wing  that  never  tires. 
In  this  city,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
consists  of  the  descendants  of  the  illustrious  Penn 
— re.Tiarkable,  you  know,  for  their  industry,  perse- 
verance and  neatness— and  by  the  force  of  con- 
tact and  example,  these  characteristics  have  been 
visibly  impressed  on  all  the  surrounding  popula- 
tion. 

Gentle  reader!  who  takest  an  interest  in  the 
progress  of  this  interesting  pursuit,  you  might 
spend  a  few  dnys  here  with  both  profit  and  plea- 
sure. You  will  have  all  your  inquiries  answered 
without  hesitation.  You  will  find  nothing  enve- 
loped in  mystery.  You  will  sec  every  one  willinc^ 
juid  anxious  to  impart  all  he  knows— and  finally^ 
I  think  you  will  be  convinced  thai  the  sdk  culture 
is  no  humbug. 

Powhatan. 

BurlipgloUi  3d  July. 


Froin  Uie  Farmer  and  Gardener. 
THE  81LK   CULTURE   IN    NEW   JERSEY. 

To  the  Ediior—l  have  been  spending  a  few 
days  in  the  ancient  city  of  Buriington  ;  and  as  far 
as  my  observations  and  inquiries  enable  me  to 
form  an  opinion,  I  should  say  that  this  was  the 
head  quarters  of  the  sHk  culture  in  the  United 


Froui  the  Burlington  Gazette. 
THE   MORUU   MULTICAULIS. 

It  id  known  to  the  public,  a  considerable  distance 
round  Buriington,  that  large  quantities  of  this 
most  invaluable  tree  are  now  growing  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  city.  A  larger  quantity  would  have 
been  raised  the  present  year,  but  for  the  cold  wet 
spell  of  weather  which  occurred  at  the  planting 
season,  causing  numbers  to  rot  in  the  ground;  this 
was  succeeded  by  a  drought  of  three  weeks'  dura- 
tion, accompanied  by  intensely  hot  weather,  pro. 
ducing  effects  decidedly  more  injurious  to  the 
young  sprouts,  than  the  cold  damp  which  preceded 
It.    From  these  causes  tkriO  crop  of  trees  is  very 
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fkt  short  of  what  was  expected.  The  plants  which 
sairived  these  disasters,  are  now  f^wing  with  a 
lozariance  of  foliage  that  realize  to  the  mind  by 
a  single  glance  of  the  eye,  the  sterling  value  of 
the  multicaulis  for  the  production  of  silk.  It  is 
true  that  different  modes  of  planting,  and  a  differ- 
eni  course  of  cultivation,  have  produced  different 
qtumtUiea  as  well  as  different  qualities  of  trees, 
some  having  succeeded  better  than  others.  But 
from  the  stock  of  trees  now  growing,  it  is  certain 
that  the  short  supply  will  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  high  prices  they  will  command. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  trees  will  sell  higher 
the  coming  fall  and  spring  than  they  have  ever 
done  yet  The  character  of  the  multicaulis  is 
DOW  well  established  in  the  middle  states,  from 
practical  acquaintance  with  it,  and  it  has  lived 
uninjured,  in  the  open  fields  of  Burlington,  during 
the  whole  of  the  past  winter.  As  its  value  be- 
comes better  known,  the  demand  for  it  increases 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  high 
bounties  on  the  production  of  silk  which  are  given 
by  the  states  or  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
have  been  found  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  producing  the  cocoons  and  of  reeling  the  silk, 
malcing  the  whole  produce  clear  profit  This  fact 
when  added  to  that  of  an  acre  of  ground  planted 
with  trees  two  years  old,  producing  a  net  profit  of 
8300  to  9^00  per  annum,  has  stimulated  the 
farmers  in  various  sections  of  the  middle  states  to 
embark  largely  in  the  business  of  planting  trees 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  silk. 

From  notices  we  have  read  in  our  exchange 
papers,  of  nurseries  in  various  places,  an  impres- 
sion appears,  to  exist  that  all  the  trees  now  grow- 
ing throughout  the  country  are  for  sale.  Nothing 
could  be  more  contrary  to  the  fact;  and  those  per- 
sons who  expect  to  make  large  purchases  of  trees 
this  fall,  will  find  themselves  greatly  mistaken. 
Some  growers  in  our  neighborhood  could  not  be 
induced  to  sell  at  any  reasonable  price.  We  know 
one  instance  of  a  company  which  intended  going 
into  the  business  last  spring,  with  a  stock  of 
30,000  trees,  being  compelled  to  begin  with  about 
5000  only,  such  was  the  impossibility  of  getting 
trees.  Of  all  the  trees  now  growing,  probably 
but  one-third  are  raised  for  sale — fuU  two-thirds 
being  grown  to  feed  the  worms.  So  far  as  the 
business  has  progressed  in  Buriington,  it  has  an- 
swered every  expectation  that  was  formed  of  it 
Very  great  profits  have  been  realized  from  small 
lots  of^ground,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  our 
ancient  city  becoming  the  emporium  of  American 
sUk. 


SBLBCTIOir  OF  SEEDS. 

The  August  No.  of  the  Southern  Agriculturist  con- 
tains an  editorial  general  notice  of  the  contents  oi  the 
July  No.  of  the  Farmen'  Register,  with  the  kind  and 
approving  tone  of  which  we  have  reason  to  feel  grati- 
fied, and  find  no  exception  to  that  feeling  in  the  follow- 
ing comment  upon  our  (alleged)  heterodox  opinion, 
and  the  vain  attempts  to  defend  that  opinion  from  the 
attacks  of  assailanto.  We  have  often  enough,  in  these 
volumes,  readily  confessed  mistaken  opinions,  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  chaise  of  holding  obstinately  to 
any,  for  the  porpost  of  maintaining  a  claim  to  consist- 


ency. An  agriculturist,  more  especially  than  other 
men,  who  never  changes  his  opinions  on  the  subjects 
of  his  profession,  must  necessarily  remain  as  ignorant 
in  the  end,  as  his  "  consistency"  would  show  hira  to 
be  narrow-minded  in  the  beginning;  and  one  who 
does  not  frequently  change  his  views  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  practical  details,  must  profit  very  little 
by  investigation  and  by  experience.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  farmer  or  the  politician  who  changes 
his  opinion,  is  at  least  wiser  than  he  had  been  before; 
and  we  have  never  valued  the  virtue  of  consistency 
of  opinion  so  much  as  to  defend  our  claim  to  it,  if  our 
brother  editor  had  correctly  understood  and  reported 
either  our  first  declaration,  or  the  alleged  «*  unsaying 
of  it."  We  shall  not  here  repeat  again  at  length  what 
we  have  several  times  stated;  but  merely  refer  to  all 
that  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  to  show,  1st,  that  we 
did  not  in  any  sens^  «*  venture  a  sweeping  condemna- 
tion of  those  who  look  for  profit  in  the  selection  of 
seeds;"  and  2d,  that  we  maintain  now,  as  stoutly  as 
before,  fhzXthe principle  and  manner  of  selection  which 
were  condemned  are  worthless. 
The  following  is  the  passage  referred  to: 

»*  The  £ditor  ventured  a  sweeping condenmation 
of  those  who  look  for  profit  in  the  selection  of 
seed;  he  is  met  by  one  of  his  correspondents  on 
the  question,  which  it  seems  has  two  sides,  and 
the  strongest  against  him.  Our  unhappy  brother 
finds  himself  involved  in  the  necessity  of  unsay- 
ing his  rash  opinion;  while  he  insists  upon  his 
consistency  as  sturdily  as  a  politician  who  may 
happen  to  prefer  the  reputation  of  far-sighted  wis- 
dom, to  a  frank  confession  of  pnistake.  The  ex- 
amples of  benefit  from  the  selection  of  seed,  are 
too  numerous  and  too  familiar  to  daily  observa- 
tion, to  leave  a  doubt  that  much  depends  upon  it. 
Sometimes  the  opinion  has  been  placed  in  unne- 
cessary contrast,  with  the  acknowledged  advan- 
tage of  an  occasional  change  of  seed  from  one 
climate  or  kind  of  soil  to  another.  Which  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  good,  is  not  very  easily  de- 
termined. But  there  is  no  very  plausible  reason 
why  both  means  of  improvement  should  not  be 
combined.  For  example,  com  very  fruitful  ia 
ears,  or  bearing  ears  of  an  extraordinary  size, 
may  be  simultaneously  cultivated  in  situations  dis- 
tant and  diSenng  from  each  other,  and  mutual 
exchanges  profit  both  parties." 


CAPOKS. 


To  tiie  Editor  of  the  Farmen'  Regifter. 

Hanover,  j^uguat  4,  1838. 

Str— Your  last  number  has  just  arrived ;  and  I 
see  in  it  a  communication,  from  some  one  who 
signs  himself  '^Rusticus,"  in  regard  to  capons. 
He  says  that  he  has  never  seen  one  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  every  person  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  has  attempted  to  make  them,  has  failed. 
Now,  there  are  living  near  me  some  young  men 
who  raise  great  quantities'. of  fowls,  and  who,  for 
their  amusement,  have  performed  the  operation 
on  several  young  cocks,  and  have  succeeded  in 
every  instance  but  one,  and  that  failure  was  owing 
to  the  bird  being  too  large. 
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The  capons  are  a  ^ood  deal  larger  than  a  cock, 
their  plaroage,  I  think,  mach  richer;  and  it  is 
really  a  henuttful  eig^ht,  to  see  half  a  dozen  or  so 
of  thert  fine-lookinsr  hirds  in  a  flock.  They  take 
no  notice  whatever  of  the  hens,  are  very  cowardly, 
and  have  a  cluck  Fimilar  to  that  of  a  Retting  hen. 

These  gentlemen  let  me  know,  about  a  year 
ago,  the  day  on  which  they  would  make  some  of 
them,  and  \  went  down,  and  found  the  operation 
a  very  simple  one,  and  was  able  to  do  it  myself, 
aAer  having  seen  some  two  or  three  operations 
perfbrmed.  AAer  the  next  communication  of 
"  Civts,''  if  his  method  does  not  agree  with  mine, 
I  will  let  you  have  my  modtu  opkrandi. 

S.R.M. 


From  the  Fanners'  Oablnet. 

HOW  TO  FORM  A  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  AOB  OF 
A  HORSE  BY  HIS  TEETH. 

At  two  years  old,  the  horse  sheds  the  two  mid- 
dle teeth  of  the  under  jaw.  At  three  years  old,  he 
sheds  two  other  teeth,  one  on  each  side  of  those 
he  shed  the  year  before.  At  four  years  old,  he 
sheds  the  two  remaining?,  or  comer  teeth.  At  five 
j^ears  old,  the  two  middle  teeth  are  full,  no  longer 
hollow,  as  all  the  others  are,  and  the  teeth  have 
penetrated  the  gums.  At  six  years  old,  the  four 
middle  teeth  are  full,  the  comer  teeth  only  remain- 
ing hollow:  the  tusks  are  sharp,  with  the  sides 
fluted.  At  seven  years  old,  the  corner  teeth  are 
flill,  the  tusks  longer  and  thicker,  and  the  horse  is 
•aid  to  be  a^ed. 

Note,  It  18  not  meant  that  exactly  at  the  periods 
above  mentioned  these  changes  take  place  in  the 
horse ;  much  depends  upon  his  constitution ;  whe- 
ther he  be  a  late  or  early  foal ;  also  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  been  reared,  as  to  food  and 
shelter,  &C.  The  comer  tooth,  too,  might  remain 
a  little  hollow  afler  the  age  of  seven,  but  the  ap- 
pearance is  still  very  unlike  the  mere  shells,  which 
they  are,  at  the  age  of  six. 


COMMOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

[It  win  be  seen,  by  the  following  article,  that  the 
legislatare  of  New  York  has  made  an  appropriation 
fyt  common  school  libraries,  upon  the  large  scale  of 
manificence  and  liberality,  and  enlightened  regard  to 
public  interests,  for  which  that  great  state  has  been 
distiaguished,  and  by  which  wise  course  of  policy  it 
has  already  so  eminently  profited.  New  York  is  a  great 
state,  not  so  much  by  the  natural  advantages  of  her 
territory — great  as  these  are — as  by  her  wise  and  libe- 
ral legislation,  for  nourishing  and  sustaining  education, 
agricaltnre,  and  all  the  important  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple. When  shall  we  see  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
oakii^  even  the  tithe  of  the  magnificent  grant  of  that 
of  New  York,  in  the  porehase  of  facilities  for  popular 
iastruction,  or  any  other  mode  for  diffusing  informa- 
6on,  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  community  ? 

But  while  ^plauding  the  act,  in  general,  its  object 
and  its  tendency,  we  concur  heartily  with  the  editor  of 
the  <  CuUiTator/ in  prefening  that  the  nUo'eeU  of  the 


bo<^  funiished  should  be  very  different.  It  is  unne- 
cessary here  to  repeat,  in  another  form,  the  views  pre- 
sented to  our  readers  in  our  recent  remarks  on  the  pro- 
priety of  the  state's  furnishing  agricultural  books  for 
the  primary  schools,  (pp.  268-4)  ;  as  all  then  said,  if 
the  case  were  applicable  to  Virginia,  might  as  well  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  libraries,  as  the  ordinary  school- 
books,  for  common  schools.  We  are  glad  to  have  this 
indirect  support  of  the  editor  of  the  *  Cultivator'  thus 
given  to  our  views.  If  his  own  excellent  agricultural 
periodical  were  made  to  form  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  school  libraries  of  New  York,  as  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  every  otherwise  destitute  boy,  who  is  to 
be  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  it  would  be  worth  ten  times  the 
other  value  of  the  proposed  libraries,  and  far  more  than 
the  whole  amount  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the 
annual  purchases. — ^Ed.  Fab.  Reg.] 

From  Uie  Cnltivmtor. 

We  were  unadvised  of  the  fact,  until  we  saw  it 
announced  in  a  late  Jeffersonian,  that  the  legis- 
lature made  an  appropriation  at  its  last  session,  of 
$45,000  per  annum,  for  three  years,  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  common  school  libraries.  We  fully 
concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  follow* 
ing  extract  which  we  make  from  the  Jefifersoniani 
as  to  the  salutary  influence  which  this  judicious 
appropriation  is  likely  to  have  in  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  useful  knowledge,  and  in  improving 
the  condition  of  the  producing  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"  We  trust  no  friend  of  the  great  cause  of  uni- 
versal education,  no  parent,  no  youth,  no  lover 
of  his  countrjr,  has  forgotten  or  will  forget  the 
provision  so  wisely  made  by  our  last  legislature  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  common  school 
libranea.  We  feel  a  proud  satisfaction  in  contem- 
plating the  fact  that  New- York  stands  forth  in 
this  matter  a  pioneer  and  a  glorious  example  to  her 
sister  states.  The  law  making  provision  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  new  com- 
mon school  fund,  (arising  from  the  deposit  [of 
the  late  surplus  revenue  with  the  states,)  appro- 
priates fort^-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  exclu- 
sively to  this  beneficent  purpose.  Each  district  in 
the  state  is  entitled  to  draw  its  share  of  this  fund, 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  its  scholars ;  and^ 
estimating  the  whole  number  of  districts  at  forty- 
five  hundred,  this  sum  would  allow  an  average  of 
ten  dollars  to  each  district,  or  thirty  dollars  id  the 
course  of  the  three  years'  duration  of  the  law. 
We  believe  this  estimate  is  rather  under  than  above 
the  truth;  and  that,  with  a  very  moderate  display  of 
public  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  people,  a  veiy  com- 
prehensive and  most  useftil  library  may  be  imme- 
diately secured  to  every  school  district  m  the  state. 

<<  The  great  advantages  of  this  noble  enterprise, 
to  that  very  large  proportion  of  our  citizens  who 
are  unable  to  buy  large  collections  of  books,  can- 
not be  over-estimated.  Not  alone  lo  children  and 
youth  will  its  benefits  be  dispensed.  Parents  and 
others  of  mature  years  can  readily  avail  them- 
selves of  the  fund  of  useful  and  instructive  read- 
ing, which  is  thus  brought  to  their  doors.  £veQ 
should  the  library  consist  of  but  fifly  volumes  at 
first,  each  family  in  the  district  may  draw  one 
volame'fiom  it  per  week  for  the  whole  year,  return- 
ing it  at  the  week's  end  foraDOther;  and  thus 
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enjojriog  a  supply  of  information  and  entertain- 
ment for  the  whole  {^od  without  the  cost  of  a  cent. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  a  new  instalment  of  the 
appropriation  will  be  doubled,  and  another  yearns 
reading  commenced.  We  firmlv  believe  that  m  this 
way  the  library  will  be  found  a  great  auxiliary 
to  the  school,  by  creating  a  new  interest  in  its  man- 

Sl^ement  and  its  welfare.  Should  the  district  con- 
ude  to  have  a  little  gathering  every  Saturday 
evening,  or  some  other  evening,  to  exchange 
books,  or  return  and  draw  again,  a  lyceum,  or  as- 
sociation for  mutual  improvement,  would  soon 
grow  out  of  it,  and  still  greater  benefits  be  re- 
alized. Each  parent  and  scholar  would  feel  that 
he  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  library,  as  well 
as  the  school ;  and  thousands  would  spend  iheir 
leisure  hours  in  reading,  which  would  otherwise 
be  given,  almost  of  necessity,  to  frivolous,  if  not 
corrupting  eunusements.'' 

Thus  far  our  quotation.  But  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  go  farther  with  the  Jefiersonian — in  its 
approbation  of  the  selection  of  books  designated 
and  recommended  as  the  basis  of  common  school 
libraries.  The  Messrs.  Barpeifs,  to  whom  we  ac^ 
cord  great  credit  for  their  enterprise  and  indus- 

7,  have  printed,  we  are  told,  under  the  direction 
the  Amencan  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  a  series  of  fifly  handsome  volumes, 
of  uniform  size  and  appearance,  to  be  comprised 
in  a  neat  case,  and  furnished  at  twenty  dollars. 
These  books,  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  the  Jef- 
iersonian, treat  mostly  of*  foreigners,  foreign  lands, 
and  of  matters  fbre|^  to  the  great  pursuits  of  our 
country.  They  are  the  Lives  of  Bonaparte,  Alex- 
ander the  great,  Peter  the  great,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
of  celebrated  travellers  and  female  sovereigns;  an- 
cient and  modem  Europe,  the  Holy  Land,  the 
Crusades,  Arabia,  the  Chinese,  voyages,  travels, 
&c.  We  see  but  eight  volumes  that  seem  from 
their  title  to  relate  particularly  to  our  continent, 
and  but  about  the  same  number  that  are  written  by 
Americans.  But  we  do  not  recognize  one,  among 
these  books — ^whioh  are  designed  almost  exclusive- 
ly for  an  a^cultural  community — we  do  not  re- 
cognise a  nngle  volume  on  agricutural  chemistry, 
er  on  agricultural  botany,  or  on  agricultural  geolo- 
gy, or  on  th^  mechanics  of  agriculture,  the  great 
modem  lever  which  simplifies,  abridges,  and  at 
the  same  time  augments  the  products  and  pro- 
fits of  human  labor;  we  see  nothing  on  the  vete- 
rinary art,  or  the  management  of  cattle — nothing 
upon  practical  agriculture  or  horticulture — and 
little,  if  any  thing,  upon  the  moral,  relative  and 
political  duties  of  life.  The  studies  to  which  we 
have  last  alluded,  ought  to  form  the  foundation, 
the  basis,  of  a  rural  education ;  those  selected 
might  become  auxiliary,  or  supplemental;  or,  the 
two  classes  might  be  blended  like  brick  and  mor- 
tar in  the  walls  of  a  building,  to  give  beauty,  as 
well  as  solidity,  to  the  structure. 

It  needs  no  argument  of  ours  to  convince  any 
reasonable  man,  that  the  proper  study  of  youth, 
is  the  business  which  is  to  employ  them  in  man- 
hood. Thus  we  give  to  the  law  student  element- 
ary books  in  the  business  which  is  to  constitute 
his  living;  and  to  students  in  divinity  and  physic, 
the  elementary  books  suited  to  iheir  several  pro- 
fessions; and  we  require  a  four  vears'  study  in 
these  elementary  worlcs,  in  order  that  the  student 
ma^  fully  understand  the  principles  upon  which 
he  M  to  preach  or  practice,  before  we  permit  him 


to  put  on  the  toga  of  manhood,  and  to  take  rank 
with  his  profession.  And  shall  not  the  student  of 
agriculture,  whose  business  embraces  a  wkkr 
range  of  useful  science  than  either  of  the  before 
mentioned  classes,  be  permitted,  during  his  mi- 
nority, to  study  the  elementary  principles  of  his 
profession?-^to  store  his  mind  with  the  precepts 
and  practices  of  eminent  men  in  that  profession? 
We  say,  lay  the  foundation  in  usefulness — in  that 
knowledge  which  will  tend  to  make  intelligent) 
useful  and  contented  farmers,  and  good  citizens^ 
of  the  boys  of  our  common  schools.  You  may 
then  build  whatever  superstructure  you  please 
upon  this  solid  foundation,  and  embelhah  it  to  your 
taste. 

But  we  are  reminded,  that  we  are  treading  on 
hallowed  ground;  that  the  society  for  the  promo^ 
tion  of  useTul  knowledge,  whh  Gov.  Marcy  as  its 
head,  have  sanctioned  the  selection  that  has  been 
made,  and,  as  if  to  silence  every  doubt,  that  Gen*  . 
Dix,  superintendent  of  common  schools,  has  alsa 
given  it  his  approbation.  Without  wishing  to 
derogate,  in  the  least,  from  the  high  character  of 
the  gentlemen  who  constitute  the  society,  or  to 
depreciate  their  efforts  to  do  good,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  doubt  their  pre-eminent  qualifieatioas 
for  selecting  .a  suitable  library  for  an  agricultufal 
community.  Most  of  the  gentlemen,  we  believe, 
belong  to  the  learned  professions,  or  to  the  Bier« 
cantile  class;  and  we  are  willing  to  award  to  tbem 
a  high  standing  in  literature  and  general  scieneei 
yet  few  of  them,  we  apprehend,  know  much  of 
the  practice  or  theory  of  farming,  a  businesa 
which  stands  first  on  the  roll  of  usefulness,  and 
which  it  is  the  interest  of  every  class  of  the  cooh 
munihr  to  enlighten  and  improve;  and  they  are 
therefore  not  exactly  best  qualified  to  proflsote 
this  great  object  of  national  prosperily,  be  their 
intentions  ever  so  patriotic.  Or  at  least  so  we 
are  obliged  to  infer,  from  the  catalogue  of  books 
which  have  been  published.  And  as  for  our 
highly  respected  secretary  of  state,  he  is  no  dottbi 
well  qualified  to  select  a  law  or  literary  literary,  or 
to  thread  the  mazes  of  politics — ^yet  we  should  not 
venture  to  trust  him,  with  air  his  qualifications,  to 
select  our  Ubrary,  or  manage  our  farm.  Would 
these  gentlemen  trust  an  association  of  farmers, 
however  intelligent,  to  select  their  profassional  li- 
braries?   We  think  not. 

But  perhaps  we  are  going  too  fan  something 
on  agriculture  is  promi^  in  the  next  seriea,  and 
we  ardently  hope  it  will  be  furnished. 

Afler  all,  it  may  be  said,  and  will  be  said,  and 
by  thousands  of  fkrmers  too,  that  agriculture 
wants  no  auxiliary  aids;  that  it  has  done  well 
enough,  heretofore,  without  the  akl  of  bdoks  or  of 
science — and  that  it  can  continue  to  do  so.  How 
would  such  aremark  apply  to Iheother  arts  of  laboi^ 
Look  at  the  cotton  factory  for  instance — a  yard  of 
cotton  goods  may  now  be  purchased  for  half  the 
price  which  was  paid  for  barely  weaving  a  yard 
thirty  years  ago.  The  manipulations  m  most  of 
the  other  arts  nave  been  so  abridged  by  machine- 
ry, and  the  processes  so  simplified  by  science,  that 
the  fabrics  produced  by  these  labors  are  greatly 
lessened  in  price.  In  these  arts,  the  improve- 
ments of  the  age  are  speedily  registered  anid  pro- 
mulgated in  books  and  periodioils.  Mechanics 
and  manufkcturers  know  how  to  appreciate  this 
sort  of  book  knowledge;  and  it  enables  them  to 
keep  pace  with  the  improvemaits  of  the  age. 
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Not  so  our  farmera  generally.  They  have  little 
intercourse  with  each  other;  they  have  no  access 
to  agricultural  books,  and  many  are  too  old  or  too 
prejudiced  to  seek  lor  or  receive  information.  The 
con8e(}uence  is,  that  we  are  making  slow  progress 
in  agricultural  improvement,  while  agriculture  is 
being  made  to  double,  treble  and  quadruple  its 
products  upon  the  old  continent.  Youth  is  the 
appointed  time,  and  the  only  time  that  can  be  re- 
liea  on,  ibr  imp&antinff  the  knowledge  and  the 

C*  loipies  which  should  guide  and  govern  in  the 
iness  of  manhood — and  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  good  citizens  and  intelligent,  prosperous 
farmefsu 


Fr«m  Ute  Maiie  Farmer. 
TO  PREVCNT  DOGS  SUCKING  £G6S. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  sometimes  ttsefUl, 
4nid  sometimes  usikss  animal  called  a  dog,  finds 
out  eggs  are  very  good  eating,  and  tidces  the  li- 
berty to  <<lixy  bis  jaws"  to  every  one  that  he  meets 
with — ^taking,  alro,  like  some  other  servants,  with 
not  (|uite  so  many  legji—the  meat  to  himself,  and 
iMvmg  the  shell  to  his  master. 

A  friend  of  ours  once  had  a  ^Bose,"  which  he 
was  very  ibund  of^  and  which  was  in  most  re- 
Bpects,  a  very  sedate,  worthy  sort  of  a  dog,  but  he 
Imd  the  trick  of  sucking  every  egg  he  could  find. 

Having  heard  that  a  dose  or  two  of  tartar 
emetic  would  make  him  sick  of  that  business, 
he  accordingly  tapped  one  end  of  an  egg,  put  in 
a  lot  of  the  tartar  emetic,  and  laid  it  down  in  his 
dogship's  path,  who  fbrtnwith  helped  himself  to 
its  contents,  without  ceremony.  He  was  then  kept 
without  water,  and  occasionally,  tlrom  time  to  time, 
supplied  with  a  medicated  eag,  till  Bose  began 
lo  find  that  the  very  si^ht  of  them  was  a  si^ial 
for  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  wiselv  resolved  to  quit 
the  business,  which  resolve  he  kept,  as  a  good  and 
faithfiil  doeahould.  If  you  have  a  **good  for  nothing 
dQig,"and  he  sucks  eggs,  shoot  him.  If  you  have 
a  good  dog  and  he  sucks  eggs— doctor  him. 


MAVUBIirO  IV  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  MARSH 
GRASS,  MARSH  MUI>,  ANJ>  UBAF-LITTBRSD 
C0W-*FUf8. 

Exttaetfrom  the  Address  of  Joseph  E,  Jenkins^ 
to  tbe  j^pricuUural  Society  of  St,  JoMs. 


All  aaimal,  vegetable,  and  many  mineral  sub- 
atances,  amy  be  converted  into  manure.  With 
the  two  first  we  are  most  convenant;  the  last  has 
not  yet  sufficiently  occupied  our  attention,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  salt,  which,  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  th(B  marsh  mud,  has  been  long 
and  successfully  used.  Some  of  our  members 
have,  within  a  year  or  two,  used  it  in  its  raw 
atate,  but  the  results  have  not  yet  been  sofficient- 
I V  sadsfaotory,  nor  the  trial  sufficiently  extended, 
that  we  ahowd  at  present  dwell  upon  them.  On 
those  gentlemen,  we  may  with  oonfidence  rely  fyr 
statements  at  tbe  proper  time.  The  manure  most 
commonly  in  use  amongst  us,  is  vegetable,  decom- 
posed in  our  cow-peos,  where  leaves  of  trees  (prin- 
eipally  of  the  pine)  are  dunged  upon  and  tram- 
pled by  the  cattle.    It  is  the  common  usage  of 


this  section  of  eoontry,  to  la^  by,  or  more  proper- 
ly speaking,  leave  off  workmg  the  growing  crop 
at  or  about  the  tenth  day  of  the  present  month, 
(July),  ader  that  period,  it  is  considered  by  some 
of  our  best  planters  as  rather  hazardous  to  meddle 
with,  as  any  new  excitement,  by  stirring  the  earth 
around  the  root  of  the  plant,  which  would  cause 
a  new  growth,  would  at  the  same  time  cause  a 
disastrous  falling  of  the  young  fruit  or  capsules. 
We  may  consider  it,  therefore,  as  a  pretty  general 
rule,  growing  out  of  experience^  (that  best  of 
teachers,)  at  this  period  as  most  advantageous  to 
go  to  something  else,  and  that  something  else  is 
me  collecdon  of  manure.  We  are  bountifully 
supplied  with  all  the  requisites ;  the  leaves  of  the 
pine  appear  to  be  prolific  for  the  especial  purpose 
bf  furnishing  us  with  an  excellent  substance  for 
our  use.  The  borders  of  our  rivere,  which  are 
numerous,  intersecting  our  islands  in  every  direc- 
tion, abound  in  a  highly  nutritious  marsh  grass, 
of  easy  access,  of  a  tender  stalk,  very  convertible 
into  muck  manure.  A  few  months'  trampling,  ei- 
ther in  the  cow-pen  or  stable,  renders  it  a  mass 
tlie  most  powerfully  stimulative  of  any  manure 
with  which  we  are  conversant,  so  much  so  indeed, 
as  to  have  induced  the  belief,  that  its  exhibition 
upon  what  is  called  table  lands  of  a  dark  loam, 
has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  cotton  plant  to  over- 
grow ;  and  on  lands  imprecated  with  whatever 
substance  it  is  that  causes  blue,  to  fall  more  cer- 
tainly, and  to  run  into  vines. '  In  this  state,  its 
product  is  bei?gariy  indeed.  I  have  seen  portions 
of  cotton  fields,  whose  product  was  not  a  solitary 
pod. 

Marsh  mud  is  our  next  important  material. 
This  substance  is  abundant  to  superfluitv,  and  the 
experience  of  every  planter  on  this  Island,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  has  sustained  it  as 
highly  advantageous  and  profitable.  Its  tendency 
is  to  render  loose  lands  more  tenacious — to  restore 
the  original  stamina  to  worn  out  or  exhausted 
soil9,  causing  thereon  the  stalks  to  hold  the  fruit, 
as  in  its  virgin  or  original  stale,  but  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  it  has  a  direct  action  in  produciiig 
luxuriance  of  vegetation.  This  is  a  matter  of  lit- 
tle importance,  and  I  shall  not  stop  to  consider  it. 
There  is  a  remedy,  if  it  is  so,  which  the  very  nature 
of  the  location  points  out  emphatically  to  our 
view — this  is  simply  a  combination  of  the  marsh 
grass  with  it.  To  effect  this,  two  3rears  aaq  I 
commenced  the  following  process — eight  fellowo 
were  furnished  with  scythes  to  mow  down  the 
marsh  [grass;]  eight  more  placed  in  boats  and 
flats,  to  gather  up  and  convey  it  to  a  place  of  de* 
posit  at  the  margin  of  the  river.  They  thus  con- 
veyed each  day  sixteen  cords,  or  a  cord  a  piece 
for  each  hand  employed.  Day  hy  day  we  did 
thifl^  from  Monday  morning  to  Fnday  nj^t,  de- 
positing along  the  margin  of  the  river,  within  the 
reach  of  the  high  tide,  consecutively,  each  day's 
cutting.  On  Saturday,  at  low  water,  all  hands 
upon  the  plantation,  both  these  and  others,  let 
their  emplo3rment  be  what  it  may,  were  calledi 
and  with  hand-barrows,  covered  the  whole  surfece 
of  the  marsh  with  mud,  from  one  to  one  and  a-half 
foot  thick.  The  weight  of  the  mud  compressed, 
and  heM  firmly  in  its  position,  the  marsh  under  it 
— the  tide  at  high  water  passed  through  the  com- 
pressed marsh,  nastening  wonderfully  the  proeem 
of  decomposition,  and  at  the  time  when  it  was 
taken  up  in  the  spring  to  be  conveyed  upon  the 
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land,  it  had  (that  h  the  marah)  a  black  look,  as  if 
ready  to  be  resolved  into  its  original  elements. 
The  hoes  with  which  it  was  cut  away,  passed 
through  it  with  peculiar  ease  and  facility,  as  much 
80  almost,  as  if  it  had  been  all  mud.  This  process 
of  making  manure,  recommends  itself  on  several 
grounds — first,  its  entire  and  perfect  mingling,  and 
thereby  meliorating  the  condition  of  each  of  two 
substances,  the  one  thought  dangerous .  from  the 
excess  of  strength ;  the  other  held  useless  by 
some  for  the  want  of  it.  Secondly,  the  saving  of 
extra  carting  to  the  cow-pen,  to  be  trampled  as  in 
the  usual  way — and  thirdly,  the  great  facility  with 
which  they  are  brought  to  the  place  of  deposit. 
I  have  seen  the  negroes,  when  cutting  on  the  side 
of  the  river  where  the  heap  was  to  be  made,  leav- 
ing the  boats,  collect  into  great  masses  the  cut 
marsh,  and  getting  behind  them,  push  up  an  im- 
mense quantity  to  the  shore  with  the  greatest 
ease.  With  the  mixture  thus  collected  last  sum- 
mer, I  manured  this  spring  fifly-nme  acres,  at  the 
rate  of  forty  loads  to  the  acre,  which  I  hold  to  be 
as  profitable  an  investment  of  the  work  of  sixteen 
hands  for  two  months,  as  well  can  be  made,  being 
at  the  rate  of  three  acres  and  three  quarters  to  the 
hand. 

The  making  of  cow-pen  compost,  with  pine 
trash  and  other  leaves,  was  effected  by  the  wo- 
men. The  light  trash  was  raked  up  and  placed 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  whence  the  trash  carts 
conveyed  it  to  the  pen.  Here  1  would  remark 
upon  the  advantages  which  result  from  the  proper 
structure  of  the  trash  carts.  An  entire  body  of 
light  stuff,  in  open  lattices,  should  be  so  fixed  up 
at  the  sides  and  back,  as  that  a  two  ox  wagon 
should  hold  a  cord  of  pressed  leaves ;  two  oxen  in 
proper  keep,  will,  with  apparent  ease,  draw  this 
much.  These  useful  animals,  patient  and  sturdy, 
require  in  the  summer  much  care  and  attention— 
an  inhuman  driver,  inattentive  to  their  wants,  will 
soon  destroy  them.  They  cannot  work  long  with- 
out water ;  they  require  immeasurably  more  than 
either  the  mule  or  the  horse  to  sustain  them — but 
with  this  requisite  properly  attended  to,  they  can 
perform  from  their  superior  strength,  although  slow 
of  gait,  almost  as  much  work  as  either.  The 
primest  fellows,  therefore,  and  roost  industrious, 
should  be  detailed  for  this  service,  otherwise  time 
will  be  idled  away  in  the  morning,  which  to  re- 
gain, the  animals  will  be  overworked  in  the  afler- 
noon,  and  thus  suEer  much  maltreatment  and 
abuse.  Drivers  of  oxen  should  never  be  indulged 
in  carrying  large  sticks  in  their  hands ;  a  small 
switch,  or  a  thong  of  leather  fastened  to  a  handle, 
is  quite  sufficient,  for  these  docile  and  tractable 
animals  easily  learn  the  word,  and  are  as  well  so 
directed,  indeed  better,  than  by  the  most  severe 
blows  that  can  possibly  be  inflicted.  Their  yokes 
should  be  light,  with  the  haimes  or  bows  fitting 
tight  around  the  neck ;  by  allowing  them  to  be  too 
loose,  they  play  upon  the  working  of  the  shoulder 
blade,  and  inflict  dreadful  wounds,  lacerating  the 
skin  in  a  shocking  manner,  and  incapacitating  the 
animals  for  the  performance  of  one  half  their  la- 
bor. With  regard  to  the  application  of  manures, 
that  most  mainly  depend  upon  the  previous  state 
of  the  lands  on  which  they  are  to  be  used.  The 
usual  quantity  allowed  to  the  cotton  crops,  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  loads  of  compost  to  the  acre, 
and  from  forty  to  eighty  of  marsh  mud,  but  it  is 
seldom  that  these  extremes  are  reached,  more 


commonly  the  lesser  than  the  greater.  The  ap- 
prehension which,  when  we  first  commenced  ma- 
nuring, I  heard  expressed  by  some,  that  manur- 
ing would  in  the  lon^  run  prove  more  injurious  than 
beneficial,  has  I  think  entirely  subsided.  I  pre- 
sume there  is  not  within  the  sound  of  ray  voice, 
I  may  say  indeed  within  the  bounds  of  this  parish, 
a  planter  who  would  now  be  willing  to  subscribe 
to  such  an  opinion.  Like  other  schemes  of  im- 
provement, it  at  first  had  its  opponents,  but  like' 
all  useful  innovations,  it  has  outlived  to  detraction. 
Could  1  learn  the  name  of  the  first  man  in  this 
parish  who  made  a  compost  pen,  and  had  1  it  with- 
in my  power,  his  fame  should  be  spread  abroad, 
and  his  name  be  immortalized ;  for  he  has  render- 
ed to  us  an  inestimable  blessing,  and  far  be  it  from 
any  one  to  withhold  his  meed  of  praise. 


fyom  the  Fannen*  Cabinet. 
WHAT  IS  THE  GRKATIBST  <^CANTITT  OF  MA- 
NURE TO  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  GIVEN  MEANS. 

Mr,  Hditor-— There  are  in  agriculture,  as  per- 
haps in  every  science,  some  leading  propositions, 
calculated  in  a  particular  manner  to  arrest  atten- 
tion by  their  prominent  importance.  Such  I  hold 
that  of  a  "  Subscriber"  in  your  May  number — 
'^  What  Will  an  acre  of  land  produce  T'  and  also 
thequestion  which  heads  this  article. 

Were  it  possible  at  once  to  aflford  a  complete 
and  palpable  solution  to  these  two  propositions, 
what  mind  can  calculate  the  vast  increase  of  trea- 
sures that  would  instantly  become  accessible  to 
humanity?  As  then,  we  cannot  inquire  too  strict- 
ly, or  know  too  much  regarding  them,  I  propose, 
afler  recapitulating  a  few  of  the  principal  state- 
ments of  a  "Sut^criber"  concerning  the  latter 
qu^tion,  to  furnish  my  own  experiments  upon 
the  former. 

He  informs  us  that  a  single  acre  of  his  land, 
with  abimdant  manuring  atwi  superior  cultioation, 
was  made  to  produce  the  sum  of  9348  40  cents 
per  annum,  for  five  successive  years,  besides  the 
vegetables  used  in  a  small  family.  He  further 
states  in  substance,  as  his  present  convictions  that 
the  quantity  of  soil  cultivated  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  secret  of  gathering  money  out  of  it;  that 
"  this  altogether  depends  on  a  judicious  selcMitioa 
of  soil,  on  the  Jacility  of  obtaining  manure^  and 
on  the  proper  application  of  it  as  food  for  plants," 
&c. ;  that  he  found,  by  actual  experiment,  made 
upon  a  large  scale.  <<that  the  profit  of  capital 
laid  out  in  land  produced  an  interest  of  only  five 
per  cent,  per  annum,  the  capital  laid  out  in  ma- 
nure upon  the  same  land  produced  twenty  per 
cent." 

Now,  my  own  experience,  as  I  shall  presently 
show,  abundantly  confirms  the  probable  accuracy 
of  all  these  statements.  Let  us  distinctly  under- 
stand, then,  that  it  is  not  the  great  quantity  of 
land,  but  the  abundance  of  manure  upon  a  litUe, 
that  is  alone  required  to  give  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence; that  the  man  who  owns  five  or  six 
acres  may,  (according  to  the  above  data,)  with 
the  aid  of  manure  and  good  management,  draw 
from  $1,800  to  (2,000  from  them  each  year, 
while  he  of  a  hundred  acres  may  scarcely  obtain 
half  of  it  upon  the  common  plan. 

But  where  is  the  requisite  manure  to  be  obtain- 
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ed  that  shall  so  suddenly  and  surely  enrich  the 
fanner?  In  reply  to  this,  1  will  simply  give  my 
own  experience,  and  by  it  endeavor  to  convince 
the  reflecting  farmer  what  amount  can,  and  in 
fact  has  t>een  made  from  means  incomparably 
more  limited  than  is  generally  imagined  possible. 

Previous  to  1829  I  had  followed  in  Philadelphia 
a  sedentary  occupation,  which,  by  excessive  ap- 
plication in  it,  had  so  enfeebled  my  constitution, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  seek  in  the  country  for  that 
measure  of  health  which  I  might  no  longer  hope 
i)r  in  the  city.  Sol  bought,  with  my  scanty  sav- 
ings, a  small  place  of  ten  and  a  half  acres,  and 
moved  upon  it  the  same  fall,  of  1829. 

Not  being  acquainted  with  farming,  I  hired  a 
man  to  plough  two  and  a  half  acres,  and  sow  it 
in  rve.  The  cost  of  seed  and  labor,  in  putting  in, 
gathering,  and  thrashing  the  said  crop,  was  $8  5Q 
cents.  The  crop  yielded  live  and  a  half  bushels 
of  very  poor  black  rye,  fit  only  for  hay  feed — say 
at  forty  cents  per  bushel,  (as  good  rye  was  then 
selling  at  fifty-six  cents  per  bushel,)  was  worth 
$2  0^  cents,  and  the  net  loss  sustained  upon 
farming  the  ground  was  $6  36  cents.  The  sea- 
son was  moderately  good  for  grain,  and  the  two 
and  a  half  acres  rather  a  favorable  specimen  of 
the  rest  of  my  land  !  I  planted  a  potato  patch 
the  following  spring  (1830,)  of  about  one*lburth 
of  aD  acre,  which  I  manured  in  the  hills  with  one 
load  of  marl  only,  and  the  crop  yielded  but  three 
and  a  half  bushels ! 

Being  a  total  stranger  to  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  soils,  but  having  previously,  from  some 
cause,  entertained  the  notion  that  land  in  general 
produced  about  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat,  or 
lorty  bushels  of  corn,  or  four  or  five  loads  of  hay 
to  the  acre,  the  conviction  1  had  now  received  of 
the  absolute  worthlessness  of  my  land  lell  upon 
me  like  the  shock  of  a  thunder-clap.  Discouraged 
by  the  greatness  of  my  disappointment,  but  not 
quite  confounded,  I  determined  that  manure,  in 
future,  should  be  every  thing  to  me,  and  stand  in 
the  stead  of  both  land  and  crop.  Being  greatly 
improved  in  health,  by  the  chan^  of  situation  and 
exercise,  I  plied  my  avocation  with  increased  dili- 
gence for  the  maintenance  of  my  family,  and  made 
It  the  amusement  of  my  leisure  hours  and  leisure 
moments  to  collect  from  every  comer,  and  pannel 
of  fence,  every  tiding  that  I  imagined  could  fur- 
nish a  vegetable  nutriment,  and  placed  it  in  my 
cow-yard,  so  combined  with  the  litter  as  to  absorb 
and  retain  every  thing  of  a  putrescent  character 
that  might  be  deposit^  there.  By  such  means  I 
have  gone  on,  every  year  increasing  the  quantity 
of  manure,  to  an  extent  that  I  believe  has  asto- 
nished most  of  our  neighbors.  The  following  is 
a  sketch  of  the  means  I  possessed,  and  the  me- 
thods I  took  to  obtain  manure  lor  the  present  year. 

I  commenced  last  summer  by  collecting  into  the 
outer  part  of  my  hog- pen  every  thing  of  the  weed 
kind  I  could  find  about  the  place,  till  I  had  a  laver 
about  twelve  inches  deep,  which  I  covered  with  a 
layer  of  earth  about  five  inches  thick,  continuing 
the  process  till  the  pen  was  filled  to  about  two  and 
a-half  feet  deep.  In  the  fall  I  littered  my  loose 
corn-cobs  and  the  principal  part  of  the  buckwheat 
straw  into  the  pen,  interspersed  with  layers  of 
earth  in  the  same  manner.  The  two  stalls  of  my 
stables  I  served  also  the  same,  taking  care  to  save 
therein  all  the  chaff  and  refuse  straw  aOer  thrash- 
ing.   In  these  stalls  I  poured  weekly,  through  the 
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fall  and  winter,  ^for  I  had  no  cattle  in  them  except 
in  bad  storms,)  tne  soap-suds  and  such  putrescent 
fluids  that  m^ht  be  obtained,  keeping  the  corners, 
and  outsides,  and  under  the  mangers,  carefully  sa- 
turated. 

As  soon  as  my  corn  was  gathered  in  the  fall,  I 
cut  the  stubs  close  to  the  ground,  and  wheeled 
them  immediately,  while  yet  fieavy,  into  the  barn- 
yard, where  I  packed  them  in  every  part  of  it,  and 
also  under  the  shed,  being  an  area  of  ground  about 
forty  feet  by  twenty,  and  in  a  few  days  covered 
them  also  with  a  layer  of  earth,  from  a  fence-row 
close  by,  to  the  depth  of  about  eight  or  ten  inches. 
Upon  tliis  earth  I  foddered  my  cattle  during  the 
winter,  occasionally  depositing  more  earth  upon 
the  litter  as  it  collected  there. 

Your  readers  will  readily  judge,  that  the  object 
of  all  this  preparation  was  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  saving  the  materials  collected  there  as  to 
obtain  a  menstruum,  or  rather  sponge,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  calculated  to  absorb  and  retain  all  the  unne 
deposited  in  the  yard  during  the  winter.  The 
compost  masses,  however,  orTayers,  thus  collected 
together,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  manure  pre- 
pared for  the  soil,  but  only  as  mo/mo/s  that  require 
to  be  thoroughly  mixedy  in  order  to  reduce  them 
to  a  state  fitted  for  a  rapid  and  complete  incorpo- 
ration with  the  soil.  Accordingly,  with  this  view, 
I  commenced  late  in  April  the  operation  of  turn- 
ing it,  which,  from  its  having  become  closely  pack- 
ed to  the  depth  of  twenty  inches,  with  the  stalks 
at  the  bottom,  could  only  be  done  with  the  aid  of 
a  grubbing  hoe,  turning  it  in  strips  about  a  foot 
wide,  reaching  across  the  yard,  and  throwing  the 
loosened  manure  back  a  sufficient  space  to  allow 
a  trench  between,  wide  enough  to  work  in.  Afler 
removing  the  whole  cover  from  the  stalks  along  a 
snip,  as  before  mentioned,  they  were  easily  grub- 
bed up,  first  cutting  them  through  all  along  the 
solid  edge  of  the  strip  with  the  hoe,  it  being  made 
pretty  sharp  (or  the  purpose.  In  addition  to  this 
pile  of  vara  manure,  I  have  also  emptied  the  con- 
tents of  my  hog-pen  and  stables,  extending  the 
pile  several  feet,  and  lying  upon  the  ground,  when 
first  loosened,  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet  deep. 
Of  this  manure  I  have  used  sixteen  loads  this 
spring,  for  truck  and  garden,  and,  judging  from 
the  size  of  the  pile  yet  remaining,  there  cannot  be 
less  than  sixty  loads,  which,  being  turned  once 
more,  I  intend  to  use  for  wheat  next  fall. 

In  this  manner,  from  only  three  head  of  cattle, 
and  the  fattening  of  four  hogs,  I  have  made  from 
seventy  to  eighty-two  horse  loads  of  manure,  the 
highly  fertilizing  properties  of  which  are  abun- 
dantly attested  by  my  own  former  experience.  I 
will  not  say  that  it  is  stronger  than  the  best  barn- 
yard manure,  but  from  its  closer  affinity  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  greater  facility  for  being  ra- 
pidly combined  and  incorporated,  without  loss  by 
evaporation,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  frequently 
found,  upon  trial,  more  efliective  and  more  durable. 

In  the  process  of  turning  manure,  thus  prepar- 
ed, I  hold  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  mix  well 
the  earthy  and  vegetable  parts  together.  Few 
persons  are  perhaps  aware  how  rapidly  the  earth 
lacilitatee  vegetable  decomposition,  and  to  what  a 
surprising  degree  i(  o^sfwts  the  excess  offertUiz- 
ing  effluvioj  which  must  otherwise  be  evaporated 
during  the  process  of  decomposition.  This  circum- 
stance, I  believe,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
careful  economizing  of  all  animal  excretions,,  con- 
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■titutes  chiefly  the  great  secret  (I  might,  perhaps, 
add  a2/«ge<i  necromancy,)  that  has  added  already 
to  much  verdure  to  my  previously  exhausted  soil, 
and  been  so  profitable  to  me,  and  so  surprising  to 
my  neighbors. 

No  farmer  can  imagine,  that  has  not  tried  (he 
experiment,  what  a  prodigious  quantity  of  rich, 
vegetable,  and  fibrous  earth  may  be  collected  from 
eomers  and  by-places,  which  lie  out  of  the  way 
of  cultivation,  and  which,  from  their  retired  posi- 
tion, have,  perhaps,  never  so  much  as  attrac'ed 
his  notice.  All  such  refuse  trash,  and  fibrous 
earths  and  weeds,  by  being  conveyed  to  his  barn- 
yard, at  intervals,  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and 
judiciously  combined  with  lis  contents,  will  be 
converted' into  a  rich,  fertilizing,  and  durable  ma- 
nure, merely  by  absorbing  and  retaining  that  tx- 
cess  of  jnttrtBceni  fluids  and  ^uvia,  which  is 
otherwise  lost  by  filtration  and  evaporation  ;  that 
is,  by  soaking  away  and  diring  up.  W.  H. 

PiUBtwm^  Salem  Co.  N.  7.,  May  20th,  1838.— 


ftom  the  FUniar**  Berief  of  the  Library  of  Uiefti]  Knowledge. 
FLEMISH   HUSBANDRY. 

The  poor  sandy  heaths,  which  have  been  con- 
verted into  productive  farms,  evince  the  indefati- 
gable industry  and  perseverance  of  the  Flemings. 
They  seem  to  want  nothing  but  a  space  to  work 
upon ;  whatever  be  the  quality  or  texture  of  the 
•oil,  in  time  they  will  make  it  produce  something. 
The  sand  in  the  Gampine  can  be  compared  to  no- 
thing but  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  which  they 
probably  were  originally.  It  is  highly  interesting 
to  follow,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment Here  you  see  a  cottage  and  rude  cow- 
shed erected  on  a  spot  of  the  most  unpromising 
aspect.  The  loose  white  sand  blown  into  irregu- 
lar mounds  is  only  kept  together  by  the  roots  of 
the  heath :  a  small  spot  orny  is  levelled  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  ;  part  of  this  is  covered  with 
young  broom,  part  is  planted  with  potatoes,  and 
perhaps  a  small  patch  of  diminutive  clover  may 
show  itself:  but  there  is  a  heap  of  dung  and  com- 
post forming.  The  urine  of  the  cow  is  collected 
10  a  small  tank,  or  perhaps  in  a  caMc  sunk  in  the 
earth ;  and  this  is  the  nucleus  from  which,  in  a 
lew  years,  a  little  farm  will  spread  around. 

In  another  spot  more  extensive  improvements 
are  going  on;  a  wealthy  proprietor  or  lessee  is 
trenoiing  and  levelling  the  surface,  sowing  broom- 
seed,  ana  planting  young  fir-trees,  which  are  to 
be  cut  down  in  a  few  years.  In  anotherw  the  pro- 
cess has  gone  on  further,  the  firs  or  the  broom  are 
already  cut  down :  a  vein  of  loam  has  been  found, 
and  is  dug  out  to  be  spread  over  the  sandy  sur- 
face :  the  cart  with  liquid  manure  is  preparing  the 
surface  for  the  reception  of  seed,  or  the  same,  di- 
luted with  water,  is  poured  over  the  young  blade 
just  appearing  above  ground.  The  soil  is  created, 
And,  if  the  cost  and  labor  were  reckoned,  is  paid 
for  at  a  dear  rate :  but  perseverance  insures  suc- 
cess, and  there  are  few  instances  of  improvements 
being  abandoned,  afler  they  are  fairly  begun,  un- 
less they  were  undertaken  on  too  large  a  scale ; 
4»ut  then  the  land  is  soon  divided  into  smaller  por- 
tions, and  improvements  go  on  from  different  cen- 
tres, and  with  more  certainty. 

We  Ase  here  -desonbrng  the  labor  of  bringing  a  I 


soil  absolutely  barren  into  a  state  of  cultivation'; 
but  in  most  of  the  districts  which  have  been  ori^ 
ginally  waste  and  covered  with  heath,  and  which 
are  now  fenilized,  a  less  ungrateful  soil  was  found. 
Deep  trenching  and  levelling  at  once  presented  8 
surface  which  required  only  to  be  manured  to  pro- 
duce rye,  flax,  and  potatoes.    This  is  what  we 
should  call  a  moderately  good  sand,  in  which  a 
small  portion  of  clay  and  oxide  of  iron  produces  a 
certain  degree  of  compactness,  so  as  at  least  to  re- 
tain moicture:  under  this  kind  of  sand  a  stratum 
of  loam  is  usually  found  at  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  feet,  and,  almost  invariably  between  the 
sand  and  the  loam,  an  indurated  crust  of  earth  ce- 
mented by  carbonate  of  iron,  which  is  well  known 
to  all  improvers  of  poor  sands  by  the  name  of  the 
iron  pan :  this  pan  must  be  broken  up  and  the 
loam  under  it  mixed  with  the  sandy  surface,  be- 
fore any  cultivation  can  succeed  ;  and  in  this  ope- 
ration the  Flemings  are  very  dexterous.    The  in- 
strument they  use  is  a  light  wooden  trenching 
spade,  the  end  of  the  blade  only  being  shod  with 
iron :  the  handle  of  this  spade  is  about  two  feel 
Ions:,  the  blade  from  twelve  to  fiAeen  inches.    A 
light  pick-axe  is  used  to  break  the  pan  where  it 
appears.     A  ditch  is  dug  with   the  trenching 
spade,  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  as  deep  as  the 
trenching  is  intended,  generally  two  feet,  or  at 
least  twenty  inches ;  this  ditch  is  filled  wiih  the 
earth  which  is  taken  in  long  thin  slices  from  the 
edge  of  the  solid  side  of  the  ditch.    Every  slice 
is  distributed  carefully,  so  as  to  mix  the  whole, 
and  keep  the  best  soil  at  top,  and  likewise  to  fill 
up  hollows  and  level  eminences.    If  there  is  more 
than  can  conveniently  be  spread  level,  little  heaps 
are  made  of  the  superfluous  earth,  which  are  af^ 
terwards  carried,  in  an  ingenious  manner,  to  fill 
up  more  distant  hollows,  by  means  of  horses  and 
an  instrument  which  is  called  a  moUehart,    Wher- 
ever there  is  a  pan,  it  is  carefully  broken,  and  the 
loam,  which  is  always  found  under  it,  is  mixed 
with  the  sand  dug  out.    Draining  is  seldom  re- 
quired here,  except  that  which  is  effected  by  mak- 
ing deep  ditches  to  carry  oflT  the  superfluous  rain- 
water, which,  in  a  country  almost  as  level  as  a 
lake,  is  no  great  difliculty.    A  canal  near  at  hand 
is,  however,  an  essential  condition  of  extensive 
improvement,  to  bring  manure,  and  carry  off  the 
produce  of  the  land,  as  well  as  to  be  an  outlet  lor 
the  water  in  the  ditches.    When  Count  Chaptal 
traversed  a  barren  part  of  Flanders,  accompany- 
ing the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  latter  expressed 
his  surprise,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Department,  that  so  great  a  tract  of  land  remain- 
ed uncultivated  in  so  industrious  a  nation.    The 
answer  was,  ''If  your  majesty  will  order  a  canal  to 
be  made  through  this  district,  we  pledge  ourselves 
that  in  five  years  it  will  be  all  converted  into  fer- 
tile fields.^'    The  canal  was  ordered  to  be  made 
without  delay,  and  in  less  time  than  they  promised 
not  an  unproductive  spot  remained.    (See  Chap- 
tal, "Chimie  appliquee  k  I'Ajrriculture,"  vol.  i.  p. 
847.)    One  great  cause  of  the  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  Flanders  is  the  ready  transportation  of 
manure  and  produce  by  canals.    But  to  return  to 
the  newly  trenched  land.    If  there  is  no  manure 
at  hand,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  sown  on  poor 
sand,  at  first,  is  broom :  this  grows  in  the  most 
barren  soils ;  in  three  years  it  is  fit  to  cut,  and  pro- 
duces some  return  in  fagols  for  the  bakers  and 
bricktmdters.    The  leaves  which  have  fallen  have 
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•omewhat  enriched  (he  soil,  and  the  fibres  of  (he 
roo(s  have  given  a  certain  degree  of  compactness. 
It  may  now  be  ploughed  and  sown  with  buck- 
wheat, or  even  with  rye  without  manure.  By 
the  time  this  is  reaped  some  manure  may  have 
been  collected,  and  a  regular  course  of  cropping 
may  begin.  As  soon  as  clover  and  potatoes  ena- 
ble the  farmer  to  keep  cows  and  make  manure, 
the  improvement  goes  on  rapidly ;  in  a  few  years 
the  soil  undergoes  a  complete  change :  it  becomes 
mellow  and  retentive  of  moisture,  and  enriched  by 
the  vegetable  matter  afforded  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of^the  roots  of  clover  and  other  plants.  It  is 
surprising  that  so  few  sheep  should  be  kept  on 
these  new  farms.  Sheep  folded  would  do  good 
by  their  tread,  as  well  as  their  manure,  but  the 
management  and  feedinsr  of  sheep  is  a  part  of 
husbandry  in  which  the  Flemings,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  are  decidedly  as  much  behind  our 
light  land  farmers,  as  they  are  before  us  in  the 
ieediug  of  their  cows,  and  preparation  and  econo- 
my of  manure. 

If  about  twenty  small  cart-loads  of  dung  can  be 
brought  on  each  acre  of  the  newly  trenched 
ground,  the  progress  is  much  more  rapid.  Pota- 
toes are  then  the  first  crop,  and  generally  give  a 
good  return.  The  same  quantity  of  duns^  is  re- 
quired for  the  next  crop,  which  is  rye,  in  which 
clover  is  sown  in  the  succeeding  sprinsr;  and  a 
small  portion  is  sown  with  carrots,  of  which  they 
have  a  white  sort,  which  is  very  productive  and 
large  in  good  ground,  and  which,  even  in  this  poor 
•oil,  gives  a  tolerable  supply  of  food  to  the  cows  in 
winter.  Should  the  clover  fail,  which  sometimes 
happens,  the  ground  is  ploughed  in  spring  and 
•own  with  oats  and  clover  again.  But  if  the  clo- 
ver comes  up  well  amongst  the  rye  stubble,  it  is 
cut  twice,  after  having  been  dressed  with  Dutch 
ashes  early  in  spring.  It  is  mostly  consumed  in 
the  green  state.  The  clover-ley  is  manured  with 
ten  cart-loads  of  dung  to  the  acre,  and  rye  sown 

X'n,  but  not  clover.  Afler  the  rye  comes  buek- 
at,  without  any  manure ;  then  potatoes  again, 
manured  as  at  first,  and  the  same  rotation  of  crops 
follows.  It  is  (bund  that  the  poor  land  gradually 
improves  at  each  rotation  from  the  quantity  of 
dung  used :  and,  as  this  is  essential,  it  will  be 
easily  seen  that  without  water-carriage  the  im- 
provement could  not  go  on :  for  the  necessary 
quantity  of  dung  could  never  be  brought  to  the 
ground  by  land  carriage  through  the  deep  sandy 
roads,  which  are  mere  tracks. 

For  want  of  sufficient  manure,  broom-seed  is 
sometimes  sown  with  the  rye  afker  the  clover. 
The  rye  is  heaped  and  the  broom  c-ontinues  in  the 
ground  two  years  longer.  It  is  then  cut  for  fuel. 
The  green  tops  are  sometimes  used  for  litter  for 
the  cows,  and  thus  converted  into  manure.  It  is 
also  occasionally  ploughed  in,  when  young  and 
men,  to  enrich  the  land.  Oats,  clover,  and 
broom  are  occasionally  sown  together.  The  oats 
are  reaped  the  first  year ;  the  clover  and  young 
broom-tops  the  next,  and  the  broom  cut  m  tfa^ 
third.  This  is  a  curious  practke,  and  its  advan- 
tage appears  rather  problematical.  All  these  va- 
rious methods  of  bringing  poor  sands  into  cultiva- 
tion show  that  no  device  is  omitted,  which  inge- 
nuity can  suggest,  to  supply  the  want  of^  manure. 

Afler  the  land  has  been  gradually  brought  into 
m  good  state,  and  is  cultivated  in  a  regular  man- 
ner, there  appears  much  leas  difieieiice  between 


the  soils  which  have  been  originally  good,  and 
those  which  have  been  made  so  by  labor  and  in- 
dustry. At  least  the  crops  in  both  appear  more 
nearly  alike  at  harvest,  than  is  the  ease  in  soils  of 
different  qualities  in  other  countries.  This  is  a 
great  proof  of  the  excellency  of  the  Flemish  sys- 
tem ;  for  it  shows  that  the  land  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  improvement,  and  that  the  deficiency  of 
the  soil  is  compensated  by  greater  attention  to  til- 
lage and  manuring;  especially  the  latter.  The 
maxim  of  the  Flemish  farmer  is,  that  *^  without 
manure  there  is  no  com — without  cattle  there  is 
no  manure — and  without  green  crops  and  roots 
cattle  cannot  be  kept.''  Every  farmer  calculates 
how  much  manure  he  requires  for  his  land  every 
year.  If  it  can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
ne  never  grudges  the  outlay.  If  it  cannot  be  pur- 
chased, it  must  be  made  on  the  farm.  A  portion 
of  land  must  be  devoted  to  feed  stock,  which  will 
make  sufficient  manure  for  the  remainder :  for  ho 
thinks  it  better  to  keep  half  the  farm  only  in  pro- 
ductive crops  well  manured,  than  double  the 
amount  of  acres  sown  on  badly  prepared  land. 
Hence  also  he  does  not  reckon  what  the  value 
would  be  of  the  food  given  to  the  cattle,  if  sold  in 
the  market,  but  how  much  labor  it  costs  him  to 
raise  it,  and  what  will  be  the  increase  of  his  crops 
from  the  manure  collected.  The  land  is  never  al- 
lowed to  be  idle,  so  long  as  the  season  will  permit 
any  thing  to  grow.  If  it  is  not  stirred  by  the 
plough  and  harrows  to  clear  it  of  weeds,  some 
useful  crop  or  other  is  growing  in  it.  Hence  the 
practice  of  sowing  diflerent  seeds  amongst  grow- 
ing crops,  such  as  clover  and  carrots  amongst 
corn  or  flax ;  and  those  which  grow  rapidly  be- 
tween the  reaping  of  one  crop  and  the  sowing  of 
another,  such  as  spurrey  or  turnips,  immediately 
afler  the  rye  is  cut,  to  be  taken  off  before  wheat 
sowing.  These  crops  seem  sometimes  scarcely 
worth  the  labor  of  ploughing  and  sowing ;  but  the 
ploughing  is  useful  to  the  next  crop,  so  that  the 
seed  and  sowing  are  the  only  expense ;  and  while 
a  useful  crop  is  growing,  weeds  are  kept  down. 
These  are  the  general  principles  of  Flemish  hys- 
bandry. 

The  collection  nnd  application  of  manure  is  the 
great  secret  of  Flemish  husbandry.  Upon  their 
poor  light  soils  nothing  could  be  raised  without  an 
abundance  of  manure.  It  is,  consequently,  an 
object  of  minute  attention  to  the  Flemish  farmer 
to  collect  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  apply  it  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner.  For  this  purpose 
the  dung  of  the  different  domestic  animals  is  g^ 
nerally  Kept  separate,  especially  that  of  cows, 
from  that  of  horses;  the  former  being  thought  bet- 
ter for  dry  sandy  soils,  the  latter  for  colder  loams 
and  clavs.  They  look  upon  pi^'  dung  as  being 
cold  and  inferior^  adopting  in  this  respect  the  opi- 
nions of  the  ancients.  We  think  differentlv;  but 
this  may  be  easilv  accounted  for.  The  Flemish 
store  pigs  are  led  in  the  most  miserable  nanner, 
and  are  merely  kept  alive  on  weed«  taken  from 
the  fields,  or  by  very  scanty  grazing  in  rough  pas- 
tures. We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that 
their  dung  is  poor.  The  cows  aw  better  ied,  and 
their  dung  is  consequently  richer.  Cow  dung  is 
thought  to  last  longer  in  the  soil,  and  its  effects  on 
the  second  erop  are  more  conspicuouc  than  that  of 
horse  dung,  wnich  stimulates  more  and  is  soonor 
effete.  St^p,  which  arc  so  important  to  the  " 
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land  farmer  in  England  and  Scotland,  for  their 
manure,  are  not  kept  in  euflicient  quantities  in 
Flanders,  nor  well  enough  fed  to  do  much  good  to 
the  land.  They  are  commonly  housed  every 
Dight,  and  driven  ahout  in  the  day  to  gain  a  scan- 
ty subsistence  along  the  roads  and  sides  of  the 
nelds.  The  manure  collected  in  the  sheep-fold  is 
carried  out  on  the  land,  and  its  effects  are  duly  ap- 
preciated. A  flock  is  occasionally  folded  on  a  clo- 
ver-ley before  it  is  ploughed  up,  but  never  on  the 
turnips,  which  are  always  given  to  the  cows.  This 
is  owing  to  the  small  extent  of  the  farms,  which 
do  not  allow  of  a  considerable  flock  of  sheep 
being  kept  by  any  one  farmer;  but  a  flock  is  made 
up  of  different  lots  of  sheep  belonging  to  several 
proprietors,  and  put  under  the  care  of  a  common 
shepherd,  or  it  is  sometimes  the  property  of  the 
shepherd,  who  occupies  no  land,  but  lets  out  the 
sheep  to  fold,  or  sells  the  manure. 

But  the  great  auxiliary  of  the  Flemish  farmer 
is  the  URINE  TANK,  whcreiu  are  collected  not 
only  the  urine  of  cows  and  horses,  but  also  the 
dramings  of  the  dunghills.  The  urine  tanks  are 
generally  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
nave  the  sides  built  of  brick,  and  the  bottom 
paved:  they  are  of  various  dimensions,  according  to 
the  numbers  of  cows  and  horses  on  the  farm.  At- 
tached to  the  distilleries,  where  many  beasts  are 
constantly  kept  to  consume  the  refuse  wash,  there 
are  very  large  urine  tanks  of  an  oblong  shape,  di- 
vided by  parthions  into  different  chambers,  so 
that  the  liquor  may  be  of  proper  age  when  it  is 
used,  which  some  farmers  think  ought  to  be  six 
months.  Each  chamber  is  about  eight  feet  square 
and  six  or  eight  feet  deep;  these  are  sometimes 
vaulted  over,  but  frequently  only  covered  with 
loose  boards.  As  urine  and  the  emptying  of  pri- 
vies are  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  there  are  many 
large  tanks  near  the  rivers  and  canals,  where  the 
dealers  have  sometimes  great  quantities  in  store. 
Some  of  these  consist  of  many  square  pits  like 
tan-pits,  bricked  round,  and  the  inside  covered 
with  a  cement,  which  prevents  loss  by  filtra- 
tion. There  is  generally  in  a  corner  of  each  pit  a 
graduated  scale,  by  which  the  number  of  barrels, 
or  tons  of  liquid  in  the  tank  may  be  ascertained 
by  observing  the  heisrht  of  the  surface.  These 
tenka  are  gradually  filled  by  boat-loads  brought 
from  the  large  towns;  and  when  the  season  ar- 
rives for  sowing,  in  spring  and  autumn,  the  farmers 
eome  with  their  carts  and  tubs,  and  purchase  as 
much  as  they  may  want.  The  price  varies  from 
three  to  five  fVancs  (two  shillinffs  sixpence  to  four 
shillings)  per  hogshead,  according  to  the  quality. 
In  a  small  farm  of  thirty  to  forty  acres  the  tank  is 
gjenerally  about  twenty  feet  long",  twelve  wide,  and 
six  deep,  with  a  partition  in  the  middle,'  and 
arched  over,  leaving  an  opening  for  the  pump, 
and  another  sufficient  to  allow  a  man  to  go  in  to 
empty  out  the  earthy  deposit  which  falls  to  the 
bottom.  A  trap-door  shuts  over  this  aperture  to 
prevent  accidents.  Sometimes  the  tank  is  round, 
like  a  well,  with  a  domed  top,  and  so  deep  in  the 
ground,  that  it  has  a  foot  or  two  of  earth  over  it. 
The  situation  of  the  tank  is  either  in  the  farm- 
yard near  the  entrance  of  the  cow-house,  or  im- 
mediately behind  it;  sometimes  it  is  like  a  cellar 
under  the  building;  but  this  is  apt  to  cause  a  disa- 
greeable smell  in  the  cow-house.  We  here  de- 
■erib*  those  which  we  consider  the  most  conve- 
nient: the  form  and  capacity  of  the  tanks  vary 


greatly  according  to  the  means  and  notions  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  farms:  but  a  tank  of  some  kind 
or  other  is  considered  as  indispensable  an  appen- 
dage to  a  farm  as  a  barn  or  cow-house.  The 
farmer  would  as  soon  think  of  dispensing  with  his 
plough  as  with  his  tank;  and  no  expense  or  trou- 
ble is  spared  to  keep  this  well  suppled.  The  nu- 
merous towns  and  villages  in  Flanders  afford 
great  help  in  the  way  of  manure.  The  thrifty 
housewife  and  her  active  substitute  the  maid, 
know  the  value  of  what  in  our  households  is 
thrown  away  or  wasted  and  lost.  A  small  lank, 
or  a  tub  sunk  in  the  ground  in  some  corner  con- 
tains all  the  liquid  which  can  in  any  way  be  use- 
ful; soap-suds,  washings  of  dishes,  &c.,  are  care- 
fully kept  in  this  reservoir,  until,  once  a  week,  the 
farmer  or  contractor  calls  with  his  tub  on  a  cart; 
and  this,  mixed  with  the  contents  of  privies, 
which  are  frequently  emptied,  he  keeps  in  large 
cisterns  for  use  or  sale. 

But  th\s  supply  is  not  always  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  farmer,  and  then  he  has  recourse  to 
rape  cakes  dissolved  in  water,  or  in  the  tank, 
which  is  expensive,  and  can  only  be  profitable 
where  flax  bears  a  good  price,  this  being  the  crop 
for  which  rape  cakes  are  chiefly  used  as  manure. 
Every  means,  therefore,  of  augmenting  the  sup- 
ply of  urine  is  had  recourse  to,  and  the  most  effi- 
cacious is  the  establishment  of  distilleries.  These 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  consuming  produce 
and  increasing  manure  by  the  number  of  beasts 
which  are  fattened  on  the  refuse  wash.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  every  beast  produces  at  the  rate  often 
or  twelve  tons  of  dung  and  twenty-six  hogsheads  of 
urine  in  the  year.  A  moderate  distillery  has  My 
or  sixty  head  of  cattle  constantly  stalled.  Here 
then  is  a  supply  of  manure  for  several  hundred 
acres  of  land  every  year.  Formeriy  there  were  a 
great  many  distilleries  in  Flanders,  but  the  duty 
on  spints  and  the  interference  of  the  government 
has  much  reduced  their  number;  so  that  the  farm- 
ers complain  of  the  loss  of  this  manure,  and  the 
consequent  deficiency  of  their  crops. 

The  dung  of  pigeons  and  domestic  fowls, 
where  it  can  be  collected  in  any  quantity,  is  highly 
valued.  The  mode  of  using  it  is  either  in  a  dry 
and  powdered  state,  to  which  it  is  reduced  by 
thrashing  with  a  flail,  when  it  is  sown  with  the 
seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  or  else  dissolved  in 
the  urine  tank,  and  thus  spread  over  the  land. 
This  manure  is  chiefly  reserved  for  kitchen  gar- 
dens; it  promotes  the  growth  of  vegetables  and 
produces  no  weeds. 

The  solid  dung,  flrom  which  the  liquid  has  been 
allowed  to  run  off  into  the  tank,  must  be  careful- 
ly attended  to,  that  it  may  not  be  too  dry  and  be- 
come ^xy,  as  it  is  called,  or  burn.  It  is  therefore 
mixed  up  with  earth  and  any  useless  vegetable 
matter  which  can  be  collected  into  a  heap  or  com- 
post; and  when  it  appears  too  dry  some  of  the  li- 
quid from  the  tank  is  poured  over  it,  to  excite  fer- 
mentation and  accelerate  decomposition,  or  it  Is 
merely  watered,  when  there  is  suflkient  strength 
in  it  to  produce  heat. 

In  order  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the 
quantity  of  solid  manure,  there  is  in  most  farms  a 
place  for  the  general  reception  of  every  kind  of 
vegetable  matter  which  can  be  collected:  this  is  a 
shallow  excavation,  of  a  square  or  oblong  form, 
of  which  the  bottom  has  a  gentle  slope  towards 
one  end.  It  is  generally  lined  on  three  sides  with  a 
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wall  of  brick  to  keep  the  earth  from  fallioff  in,  and 
this  wall  socnetimee  rises  a  foot  or  more  above  the 
level  of  the  ground.  In  this  pit  are  collected  par- 
ings of  £ra^  sods  from  the  sides  of  roads  and 
ditches,  weeds  taken  out;  of  the  fields  or  canals, 
and  every  kind  of  refuse  from  the  gardens:  all  this 
is  occasionally  moistened  with  tlie  washings  of 
the  stables,  or  any  other  rich  liquid;  a  snrall  por- 
tion of  dung  and  urine  are  added,  if  necessary, 
and  when  it  has  been  accumulating  for  some  time, 
it  18  taken  oot,  a  .portion  of  lime  is  added,  and 
the  whole  is  well  mixed  together;  thus  it  forms 
the  beginning  of  a  heap,  which  rises  gradually, 
and  in  due  time  gives  a  very  good  supply  of  rich 
vegetable  mould,  or  compost  well  adapted  to  every 
purpose  to  which  manure  is  applied.  The  place 
where  this  accumulation  is  made  is  called  in 
French  a  croupissoirj  and  in  Flemish  or  Dutch 
smoor  hoopi  wmch  may  be  translated  amothering 
heap, 

JBesides  the  manure  which  is  collected  on  the 
&rm,  the  vidangta,  or  emptyings  of  privies  ob- 
tained from  the  towns,  and  the  sweepings  of 
streets,  a  large  quantity  of  peat  ashes  imported 
from  Holland  are  used,  principally  as  a  dressing 
for  clover.  These  are  the  ashes  of  the  common 
fuel  in  use  in  Holland,  and  are  sold  in  Flanders 
by  the  bushel,  as  the  Newbury  ashes  are  in  Berk- 
shire. 

Wood  ashes,  afler  the  greater  part  of  the  alkali 
has  been  extracted  for  bleaching,  are  still  consi- 
dered as  of  great  use  to  the  land.  Soapers'  ashes 
are  in  great  reqnest  for  cold  heavy  soils;  and  su- 
gar scum  from  the  refiners,  if  it  could  be  procured 
in  sufiicient  quantity,  would  be  an  excellent  ma- 
nure for  eveiy  kind  of  soil.  Where  it  can  be  ob- 
tained, they  usually  throw  it  into  the  urine  tank; 
and  the  mixture  is  then  considered  as  almost  equal 
to  the  vidanges,  which  are  looked  upon  as  the  ne 
plus  uUra  of  manures.  Soot  is  used  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  wheat,  or  clover  in  spring,  as  it  is 
with  us.  It  is  thought  to  destroy  insects  and  has- 
ten vegetation. 

The  weeds,  which  grow  abundantly  in  all 
ponds,  canals,  and  ditches  in  this  level  countrjr, 
where  the  current  is  never  rapid,  are  mown  m 
spring,  and  used  in  the  green  state  as  manure  for 
potatoes.  They  are  laid  in  the  furrows,  and  the 
sets  placed  over  them;  the  furrow  is  then  filled  up 
by  the  plough,  and  the  weeds  decomposing  very 
rapidly,  greatly  assist  the  growth  of  the  potato 
plants:  so  rapidly  do  these  weeds  ferment,  that 
much  of  their  value  is  dissipated,  if  they  are  led 
only  forty- eight  hours  io  heaps  before  they  are  put 
iuto  the  earth. 

The  manner  in  which  manure  is  applied  to  the 
land  for  difierent  crops  will  t>e  explained  as  these 
are  separately  treated  of:  but  the  general  princi- 
ple which  pervades  the  whole  system  of  manur- 
ing, is  worthy  of  attention.  Two  great  objects 
are  always  kept  in  view.  The  first  is  to  obtain 
the  most  abundant  crop  of  whatever  is  sown:  the 
next  iti  to  impregnate  the  soil  with  an  increasing 
power  of  production,  if  possible,  or  at  least  to 
maintain  that  which  has  been  obtained.  In  con- 
oequence  of  this,  almost  every  crop  has  a  certain 
portion  of  manure  applied  to  it,  which  varies  ac- 
eording  to  the  nature  of  the  crop  to  be  raised,  and 
that  which  has  preceded:  experience  having 
taught  that  some  crops  exhaust  the  soils  more 
tbaootbcri. 


But  it  is  not  the  mere  surfiice  that  they  deshv 
to  manure.  They  well  know  that  the  deeper  the 
soil  is  fertilized,  the  greater  will  be  the  profit  and 
the  lew  the  labor.  They  are  not  satisfied  with 
enriching  the  land  to  receive  the  seed,  they  furnish 
food  for  the  ff rowing  plant  in  different  stages  of  its 
growth,  if  they  think  it  necessary.  There  is  in 
consequence  no  fluctuation  in  the  growth,  no 
check  at  a  time  when  the  plants  require  support 
The  seed  is  made  to  vegetate  rapidly  by  being  in 
contact  with  the  rich  juices  of  the  manure;  and 
hence  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  seed  is  re* 
quired.  The  young  blade  is  invigorated  by  a  ju- 
dicious watering,  and  is  sooner  out  of  danger  of 
the  attacks  of  insects. 

Liquid  manure  is  carried  to  the  fields  in  com- 
mon water-carts,  which  consist  of  two  wheels 
and  shafts,  carrying  a  cask  containing  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  of  liquid.  The 
cask  has  in  the  under  part  a  hole,  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  secnred  inside  by  a  valve:  un- 
der this  is  a  board  a  little  slanting,  to  spread  the 
liauid  as  it  flows  out  of  the  cask.  A  man  usually 
rioes  on  the  horse  which  draws  the  can,  and  holdd 
in  his  hand  a  string,  which  passes  through  a  hole 
in  the  caidc,  and  opens  the  valve  when  required. 
There  is  an  advantage  in  riding  on  the  horse,  as 
it  does  not  add  to  the  weight  of  the  load  on  the 
wheels,  which  in  light  soils  would  be  apt  to  sink 
deep.  In  a  momentary  exertion  it  assists  the 
horse  by  the  weight  on  his  back;  and  the  heavy 
Flanders  horees  are  well  able  to  carry  a  man  and 
draw  a  light  load  at  the  same  time.  When  the 
cask  is  empty  he  trots  home  for  another  load,  and 
no  time  is  lost.  It  is  astonishing  what  advantage 
there  is  in  accustoming  horses  to  trot  when  they 
have  no  load;  it  actually  fatigues  them  less  than 
the  continued  sleepy  walk.  Who  would  suppose 
that  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  ftirmers  surpassed  us 
in  activity?  but  whoever  has  been  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  hay-time  or  harvest  must  acknowledge  k» 

The  dung  which  is  carried  in  a  solid  state,  is 
generally  used  at  a  time  when  it  is  in  a  state  of 
active  fermentation,  as  it  is  then  supposed  to  have 
the  best  effiect  To  ensure  this  in  some  districts, 
as  the  Waes  country,  where  the  minutest  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  every  circumstance  which  can  in- 
crease fertility,  the  dung  is  laid  on  the  field  in  mo- 
derate heaps,  and  on  each  heap  a  certain  quanti- 
ty of  urine  is  poured  to  excite  and  renew  the  fer- 
mentation :  when  it  becomes  sensibly  heated,  the 
dung  is  spread  out  and  immediately  ploughed  in. 
After  ploughing  in  the  manure,  the  land  is  left  for 
some  time,  and  then  a  second  deep  ploughing  is 
given  to  incorporate  the  decomposea  dung  with 
the  soil,  but  so  as  not  to  bring  any  to  the  surface. 
A  short  time  before  sowing,  the  liquid  manure  is 
poured  over;  and  this  enriches  the  surface  to 
make  the  seed  germinate  sooner. 

Lime  is  not  much  used  in  the  li^ht  soils,  bat 
commonly  in  the  cold  and  stiff.  As  it  is  general- 
ly brought  from  a  distance,  it  is  dear ;  and  this 
prevents  any  extensive  application  of  it.  Marl  Is 
found  in  a  few  spots,  and  serves  to  knprove  the 
poorer  lands  within  reach  of  it 
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In  consequence  of  the  extensive  introduction  of 
this  new  species  of  manure  into  our  highly  im- 
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proved  system  of  agriculture,  thousands  of  acres 
that  would  have  been  doomed  to  nearly  total  bar- 
renness have  been  brought  undecthe  most  promis> 
ing  cultivation.  As  yet,  the  supply  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  demand.  It  will  somewhat  surprise 
our  readers,  that,  in  the  county  of  Forfar  alone, 
153,000  bushels  of  bones  were  used  last  year— a 
quantity  which,  at  three  shillinflrs  per  buphel, 
would  cost,  as  nearly  as  may  be  £23,000 !  This 
great  supply  came  from  Russia.  But,  for  reasons 
not  precisely  known,  the  Russian  government 
have  issued  an  ukase,  whereby  bones  to  be  ex- 
ported must,  aHer  the  Ist  of  January  next,  pay  a 
'duty  so  high,  that  it  is  almost  certain  the  supply 
from  that  country  will  be  wholly  cut  off. — Edin- 
lurgh  Observer. 


From  the  Penny  Miftzine. 
PI0B05-R008T8. 

There  is  an  extensive  district  of  country  stretch- 
ing eastward  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio, 
through  the  northern  parts  of  the  states  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  which,  from  the  major 
part  of  the  fbrest  trees  being  beech,  is  known  by 
the  general  appellation  of  the  ^*  fieechwoods." 
When  there  is  a  favorable  season  for  the  beech- 
tree  bearing  nuts,  which  is  not  always  the  case, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  is  strewn  with 
them  by  the  gales,  about  the  period  when  the  ear- 
Jy  snows  begin  to  fall.    The  beech-nuts  remain 
beneath  the  snow  unmolested  during  the  whole 
winter ;  about  the  time  when  the  influence  of  the 
spring  causes  them  to  vegetate,  myriads  of  pigeons 
are  attracted  to  that  part  of  the  country,  where 
they  continue  to  sojourn,  white  this,  their  fkvorite 
food  is  in  tolerable  abundance.    In  case  the  temp- 
tation is  exceedingly  strong,  the  old  birds  will 
sometimes  nest  and  breed  again  ;  the  place  they 
select  being  generally  along  some  ridge  or  emi- 
nence, where  the  branches  of  every  tree  become 
literally  loaded  with  their  rudely-constructed  nests. 
When  the  time  of  incubation  is  over,  the  neigh- 
boring settlers  resort  to  the  breeding-ground ;  and 
as  powder  ahd  shot  are  expensive  articles  in  the 
Backwoods,  the  woodsman's  favorite  weapon — 
the  axe— is  called  into  operation ;  such  trees  as  are 
of  a  moderate  thickness  are  hewn  down,  and  hun- 
dreds of  young  and  simple  pigeons,  some  in  the 
nests  and  others  perched  upon  the  branches,  are 
brought  to  the  ground.    Bags  and  sacks  are  then 
put  in  requisition,  and  such  as  are  of  approved 
size  are  huddled  by  scores  into  those  unsportsman- 
like receptacles ;  whilst  numbers  of*  the  rejected 
are  lefl  to  perish  by  hunger,  if  they  have  unfortu- 
nately survived  the  concussion  caused  by  the  fall- 
ing of  the  tree.     When  the  parties  get  tired  of 
^<  cutting  down  and  picking  up,"  and  have  got 
themselves  and   their   horses  (for  many  bring 
horses  to  those  «  pigeon  frolics")  pretty  well  load- 
ed, they  set  out  on  an  expedition  of  <<  pigeon  ped- 
dling" among  mich  as  have  either  no  time  or  taste 
to  engage  in  this  rude  and  barbarous  recreation. 

The  breeding-ground  is  altogether  distinct  from 
the  pigeon-roost ;  while  the  old  ones  are  hatching 
their  second  broods,  the  younsr  wanderers  from  the 
south  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Throairh- 
oot  the  whole  of  the  beechwoods  there  are  low 
and  swampy  pieces  of  ground  designated  "  Beaver 


Meadows."  Those  swamps,  for  the  most  part, 
are  over^wn  with  tall  coarse  grass ;  and  around 
many  of^their  margins  grows  a  profusion  of  alder 
bushes,  seldom  attaining  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  Why  or  wherefore  the  pigeons  se- 
lect those  bushes  for  their  roosting-places  might 
be  somewhat  difficult  to  conceive,  since  the  forest- 
trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity  would  afford  then 
much  greater  security ;  but  such  is  the  case  al 
present,  and  such  it  is  known  to  have  been. 

Although  the  nests  and  their  inhabitants  are 
exceedingly  numerous  in  the  forests  where  they 
breed,  yet  the  number  of  pigeons  that  roost  in  one 
of  those  ''  alder-swamps"  upon  which  they  chanca 
to  fix  as  a  rendezvous,  surpasses  all  belief.  There 
are  thousands  and  lens  of  thousands,  and  in  some 
cases  hundreds  of  thousands  1  and  thev  are  there- 
fore so  closely  stowed  together  that  they  support 
and  rest  upon  each  other.  The  assailants,  instead 
of  going  armed  with  fi^ns,  or  even  with  axesy 
carry  a  pretty  long  po^  or  club,  and  a  few  dry 
pine-knots,  to  light  up  when  they  get  to  the  roost- 
mg- place,  not  forgetting  sacks  wherein  to  deposit 
their  victims.    Having  reached  the  pigeon-roost 
towards  midnight,  a  light  is  struck,  and  the  blaze 
of  one  or  two  of^the  pine-knots  astonishes  and 
confounds   the   unsuspecting  occupants   of  the 
branches  over-head.   They  move  to  and  fro,  they 
flutter,  but  do  not  attempt  to  quit  the  bushes, 
seemingly  determined   to  retain   possession   of 
their  roosting-place  regardless  of  consequences* 
While  one  person  holds  the  torch  the  other  is  bu- 
sily engagea  in  dealing  destruction ;  when  in  that 
particular  place  the  ranks  of  the  poor  innocents 
seem  somewhat  thinned,  the  killed  and  wounded 
are  placed  promiscuously  in  the  sacks,  and  in  some 
other  part  of  the  roost  the  former  scene  is  reacted.. 
Those  torch-light  excursions  yield  more  than 
abundance  to  the  adventurers ;  yet  it  generally 
happens  that  they  resort  by  daylight  to  me  scene 
of  their  nocturnal  deeds,  where  they  seUom  fail  to 
meet  with  scores  of  the  dead  and  wounded  bird» 
they  had  overlooked  in  the  hurry  and  darkness  of 
the  preceding  night.    It  is  exceedingly  strange, 
that  among  the  thousands  of  pigeons  taken  in  th« 
manner  here  described,  there  never  happens,  by 
any  chance,  to  be  any  old  birds !    As  soon  as  the 
second  broods  are  capable  of  accompanying  their 
parents  in  their  onward  journey  to  the  far  regione 
of  the  north  and  west,  they  all  as  with  one  accord^ 
leave  this  section  of  country ;  foe  by  thip  time  their 
favorite  food — the  beecl^oats — is  quite  exliausted.. 


From  Hie  Sontheni  R«view» 
0«  MAirUBB. 

Extract  from  on  article  on  the  *^  Prineiplee  of 
j^gficuUwrei'*  by  Profeeeor  Thomae  €k!oper. 

By  a  mamire,  in  popular  language,  is  neant  aov 
animal  or  vegetable  substance  added  to  the  soii^ 
which  will  uiraergo,  or  which  has  previously  un- 
dergone decomposition  by  putrefying.. 

More  aceurately,  manures  comprenendany  ad- 
dition  to  a  soil,  by  which  it  is  rendered  more  ca- 
pable of  promoting  the  growth  of  vegetables  plants 
ed  in  it. 

Hence^  a  manture  mav  act  by  altering^the  me- 
chanical texture  of  a  soil,  tn  relation  to  (As.rootor 
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qf  plants  planted  in  it;  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
take  firm  hold  of  the  soil  for  support,  or  to  pene- 
trate more  easily  into  the  soil,  in  every  direction 
that  the  roots  may  require.  As  when  clay  is  add- 
ed to  sand,  or  sand  to  clay,  to  make  it  more  or 
less  adhesive. 

A  manure  may  also  alter  the  texture  of  a  soil, 
in  relation  to  its  capacity  for  imbibing  or  retain- 
ing moisture.  The  hot  climate  and  long-conti- 
nued drouf^hts  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georcria,  re- 
<]uire  a  different  texture  in  this  respect,  from  the 
fDoist  and  misty  climates  of  Ireland,  or  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland. 

A  portion  of  cla^  consisting  of  one  hundred 
parts  by  weight,  bemg  wetted  until  no  more  wa- 
ter would  drop  from  it,  was  found  to  have  imbibed 
and  retained  two  times  and  a  half  its  weight  of 
water:  the  same  weight  of  chalk  (carbonate  of 
lime,^  retained  one  half  its  weight;  and  the  same 
weight  of  siiicious  sand,  one  quarter  of  its  weight. 
These  experiments  made  by  Bergman,  are  cited 
by  Mr.  Kirwan,  in  his  treatise  "  On  Manures," 
<p.  45.)  The  experiments  of  Fabroni  are  to  the 
same  purpose.  Hence,  whether  the  first  men- 
tioned, or  the  last  mentioned  intention  be  required 
to  be  fulfilled,  clay  or  marl  is  a  proper  manure  for 
«and,  and  sand  for  clay,  and  calcareous  earth  for 
both.  But  the  constituent  portions  of  the  vari- 
ous earths  in  a  soil,  fertile  as  to  its  capacity  for  re- 
taining moisture,  cannot  be  ascertained  until  very 
many  facts  and  experiments  have  been  observed 
and  detailed,  beyond  what  we  know  at  present : 
4ind  in  relation  also,  not  merely  to  the  quantity  of 
rain  that  falls  in  an  average  of  years  on  a  given 
place,  but  to  the  relative  proportion  of  dry  and 
wet  weather  on  the  average  of  a  series  of  years. 
Thus,  at  Stockport  and  Manchester,  in  England, 
the  yearly  fall  of  rain  wilt  be  about  36  inches,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Percival,  and  the  number  of  rainy 
days  may  amount  to  234  in  a  year,  as  a  friend  oC 
ours  has  counted.  As  many  cubic  inches  of  rain 
may  fall  tn  Charleston  in  a  dozen  days,  as  in  the 
234  days  of  rain  in  the  neighborhood  of  Man- 
chester; BO  diat  the  expression  of  a  moist  and 
rainy  diraate,  relates  not  so  much  to  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls,  as  to  the  number  of  davs  and 
hours  the  rain  occupies  in  falling.  Fifty  inches  of 
rain  per  annum,  with  three  months  of  drought, 
will  not  constitute  a  rainy  climate. 

Probably,  ^ve  parts  of'^silicious  sand,  three  parts 
of  calcareous  earth,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  and  two 
parts  of  pure  argillaceous  earth,  would  be  a  mix- 
ture that  mi^ht  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  fertile, 
as  to  the  view  now  under  consideration.    The 

Eroposal  of  General  Beatson  to  manure  with  clay 
Eiked  in  an  oven,  or  half  burnt,  so  as  lo  be  per- 
fectly friable  and  pulverizable  without  losing  its 
capacity  for  imbibing  and  retaining  moisture, 
ceems  to  us  an  improvement  of  no  slight  impor- 
tance. Trusting  to  his  description  and  calcula- 
tions, we  regard  the  expense  as  very  moderate. 
So  treated,  the  clay  can  be  ground  into  a  coarse 
powderj'and  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil  which 
It  is  meant  to  improve. 

Besides  the  wa)rs  and  manners  above  mention- 
ed, manures  may  be  applied  also  to  stimulate  the 
Kning  fibres  qf  the  plant;  and  they  may  be  ap- 
plied as  a  pabulum  or  food,  to  noturish  the  plant. 
Hitherto,  in  all  the  British  publications  on  ma- 
nures, they  are  considered  either  as  acting  me- 
ehanically,  or  by  their  chemical  decomposition  as 


affording  the  substances  which  are  taken  up  as 
nutriment.  Kirwan,  indeed,  "  On  Manures,"  (p. 
48)  seems  to  think  that  saline  substances  may 
act  as  condiments  to  plants;  and  enable  them  to 
take  up  more  food.  His  excepting  gypsum,  arose 
from  his  considering  this  substance  as  a  septic,  a 
promoter  of  putrefaction  in  vegetables;  and,  there- 
fore, as  having  no  other  action  than  what  it  ex- 
erted on  the  dead  matter  employed  as  a  manure. 
Sir  H.  Davy,  in  his  fif\h  Lecture,  seems  to  think 
it  necessary  to  combat  the  notion  that  vegetables 
are  possessed  of  life  in  the  same  sense  as  animals; 
whose  life  he  seems  to  consider  as  emanating 
from  a  superior  immaterial  principle.  We  shaU 
cite  the  passage  in  a  note,*  and  only  observe  upon 

•  EUmenU  of  JgrtaUiural  Chimistyt  (n.  170.) — 
"  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  any  consideraole  part  of 
the  vegetable  statics  of  Hales,  without  receiving  a 
deep  impression  of  the  dependence  of  the  motion  of 
the  sap  upon  common  phytical  agencies.  Id  the  same 
tree,  this  sa^cious  person  observed,  that  in  a  cold 
cloudy  morning:,  when  no  sap  ascended,  a  sudden 
change  was  prouuced  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine  of  half 
an  hour,  and  a  vigorous  motion  of  the  fluid.  The  al- 
teration of  the  wind  from  the  south  to  the  north,  im- 
mediately checked  the  efiect.  On  the  coming  on  of  a 
cold  afternoon  after  a  hot  day,  the  sap  that  bad  been 
rising  began  io  fall.  A  warm  shower  and  a  sleet 
storm  pr^uced  opposite  effects."  [Well :  is  there 
any  physiologist  woo  denies  the  effect  of  heat  and 
cold,  upon  physiological  action?  Are  not  the  manifes- 
tations of  hfe  in  the  winter-torpidity  of  cold-blooded 
animals  dependent  on  these  changes?] 

*<  Many  of  bis  observatioos  likewise  show,  that  the 
different  powers  which  act  on  the  adult  tree,  produce 
different  effects  at  different  seasons.  Thus  in  the  ear- 
ly spring,  before  the  buds  expand,  the  variations  of 
temperature,  and  changes  of  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, with  regard  to  moisture  and  dryness,  exert 
their  great  effecto  upon  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  vessels;  and  then  the  tree  is  in  what  the  garden- 
ers call,  its  bleeding  season."  [And  is  not  the  physi- 
ological effect  of  atmospheric  dryness  and  moisture 
equally  apparent  in  the  human  mime;  in  phtisis,  in 
asthma,  in  rheumatism,  in  gout']  **  When  the  leaves 
are  fully  expanded:  the  great  determination  of  the  sap 
is  to  these  new  organs.  Hence,  a  tree  which  emits 
sap  copiously  from  a  wound,  while  the  buds  are  open- 
ing, will  no  loneer  emit  it  in  summer  when  leaves  are 
perfect;  but  in  the  variable  weather  towards  the  end  of 
autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  falling,  it  will  again  pos- 
sess the  power  of  bleeding  in  a  very  slight  degree  in 
the  warmest  days,  but  at  no  other  time."  [Woo  ever 
doubted  that  heat  and  cold  acted  respectively  as  a  sti- 
mulus and  a  sedative  on  the  animal  nbre?] 

"In  all  these  circumstances,  there  is  nothing  analo- 
gous to  the  irritable  action  of  animal  systems.  In  ani- 
mal systems,  the  heart  and  arteries  are  in  constant 
pulsation.  Their  functions  are  unceasingly  performed 
in  all  climates  and  in  all  seasons;  in  winter  as  well  as 
in  spring,  upon  the  arctic  snows  and  under  the  tropi- 
cal suns.  They  neither  cease  in  the  periodical  returns 
of  their  nocturnal  sleep,  common  to  most  animals,  nor 
in  the  long  sleep  of  winter  peculiar  to  a  few  species. 
The  power  is  connected  with  animatiou,  is  limited  to 
beings  possessing  the  means  of  voluntary  locomotion; 
it  co-exists  with  the  first  appearance  of  vitality,  it  dis- 
appears only  with  the  last  spark  of  life."  [Can  Sur 
H.  Davy  tell  us  how  the  partial  suspension  oi  vitality 
during  winter  in  vegetables,  differs  from  the  same  phe- 
nomenon in  cold-blooded  animals?  Have  not  both  the 
one  and  the  other  a  vital  power  of  resisting  to  a  great  de- 
gree, the  effects  of  cold,  and  of  pniserving  the  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  temperature  unaffected  by  the  atmo- 
spheric change?    Can  Sir  H.  Davy  make  the  alligator 
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it  here,  that  a  man  mav  be  an  excellent  chemist, 
and  a  miserable  physiologist;  and  that  his  notion 
of  the  life  of  animals  being  a  sub-agent  of  some 
^verning  superior  principle,  will  carry  him  just 
as  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  common  sense,  as  of 
orthodoxy.  This  is  reviving  the  ArchaBus  of  Van 
Helmont,  and  the  Anima  of  Stahl.  That  the  su- 
perior immaterial  principle  which  is  usually  as- 
cribed to  man,  as  a  characteristic  of  his  species,  is 
common  to  the  whole  tribe  oi'  animals  from  the 
human  being  to  the  musquito,  the  oyster  or  the 
earth-worm,  is  an  opinion  not  warranted  by  known 
facts  or  sound  philosophy. 

The  beet  account  we  can  give  of  a  vegetable 
and  animal,  is  nearly  that  of  Mr.  Keith,  in  his 
Syhtem  of  Physiological  Botany,  (Vol.  N,  p.  471. 
London,  1816.) 

jf  vegetable  is  an  organized  and  living  sub- 
stance, springing  from  a  seed  or  a  germ  wnich  it 
reproduces:  effecting  the  development  of  its  parts 
by  the  introsusception  and  assimilation  of  unor- 
ganized matter,  derived  from  the  soil  by  means 
of*  the  rootA,  or  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  leaves;  and  possessing  fibres  irritable 
and  contractile  on  the  application  of  stimulus;  but 
possessing  no  nervous  apparatus,  serving  as  the 
organ  of  Teeling  or  of  voluntary  locomotion. 

^n  animal  is  an  organized  and  living  substance, 
springing  from  an  egg,  or  embryo,  which  it  again 
produces;  effecting  me  development  of  its  parts  by 
means  of  the  introsusception  of  organized  sub- 
stances or  their  products:  possessing  fibres  irnta- 
ble  and  contractile  on  the  application  of  stimulus; 
and  a  nervous  apparatus,  the  organ  of  perception 
or  feeling,  of  intellect,  of  moral  qualities,  and  of 
voluntary  motion. 

Animal  matter  can  generally  be  distinguished 
from  ve^table  matter,  by  the  strong  phosphoric 
odor  which  the  former  does,  and  the  latter  does 
cot  exhale  while  burning. 

and  the  sea-horse,  or  the  white  bear,  companioos  oi 
tbe  same  climate.] 

"  Vegetables  may  be  truly  said  to  be  living  systems 
in  this  sense,  that  they  possess  the  means  m  convert- 
ing the  elements  of  common  matter  into  organized 
structures,  both  by  assimilation  and  reproduction.*' 
[In  the  name  of  common  sense  what  are  these  but  the 
peculiar  and  characteristic  powers  of  life?  Of  life, 
acting  independently  in  these  respects  of  any  law  of 
mechanical  or  cbenucal  philosophy?  Is  the  production 
of  progeny  one  of  the  common  phvdcal  agencies?} 
«  But  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  the 
very  extensive  application  of  the  word  life,  to  conceive 
in  the  life  of  plants,  any  power  similar  to  that  producing 
the  life  of  anunals.  In  calling  forth  the  vegetable  func- 
tions, pkytical  agenU  alone  seem  to  operate;  but  in 
the  animal  system,  these  agents  are  made  subservient 
to  a  superior  principle.  To  give  the  argument  in 
plainer  language,  there  are  tew  philosophers  who 
would  incline  to  assert  the  existence  of  any  thing  im- 
material in  the  .vegetable  economy**— [no  more  than  in 
the  animal  economy  of  a  elephant,  or  a  sponge.] 
"  Such  a  doctrine  is  worthy  only  of  a  poetic  form. 
The  imaeination  may  easily  give  dryads  to  our  trees, 
and  sylpns  to  our  flowers,  out  neither  dryads  nor 
sylphs  can  be  admitted  in  vegetable  physiology ;  and 
»r  reasons  nearly  as  strong,  xrrHabilUy  and  animaium 
ought  to  be  excluded.**  [Upon  this  strange  assertion, 
it  will  not  be  unfair  to  observe,  that  Sir  H.  Davy  ought 
to  have  furnished  more  unexceptionable  reasons,  in 
sunport  of  an  opinion,  contradicted  by  every  known 
botanist  and  physiologist,  during  a  centuiy  past,  and 
universally  rejected  in  the  present  day.] 


It  is  probable  that  the  decompositiooa  and  com- 
binations which  take  place  during  digestion,  assi- 
milation and  secretion,  both  in  animals  and  vege- 
tables, are  results  of  galvanic  action,  put  in  force 
by  the  principle  of  life;  but  no  other  power  or  prin- 
ciple than  that  of  life,  can  account  for  reproduction, 
as  the  result  of  the  stimulus  given  to  the  ovum, 
the  seed  or  the  germ,  by  the  male  of  every  spe- 
cies, both  in  vegetables  and  animals.  No  che- 
mistry of  the  laboratory,  no  "physical  agency" 
can  explain  this. 

The  introsusception,  digestion,  assimilation  and 
secretion  of  food,  both  in  animals  and  in  vegeta- 
bles, are  processes  carried  on  in  direct  defiance  of 
all  mechanical  and  chemical  laws  of  action,  (Sir 
H.  Davy's  Physical  Agencies,)  chemical  action 
takes  place  and  prevails  in  dead  only,  not  in  liv- 
ing matter.  The  living  powers  of  vegetables  and 
animals  counteract  auacontrol  chemical  action. 

That  irritability,  contractility,  and  increased  ac- 
tion, can  be  produced  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as 
the  animal  fibre,  by  the  application  of  any  stimu- 
lating substance,  is  well  known  to  botanists;  par- 
ticulariy  in  the  more  manifest  instances  of  the  mi- 
mosa, the  dioncea  muscipula,  the  drosera,  the  cac- 
tus tuna,  the  berheris,  the  styiidium  glandulosum, 
&c.  So,  the  action  of  light  upon  the  motion  of  a 
plant;  the  action  of  heat  on  the  development  and 
maturation  of  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits;  the  at- 
traction of  distant  nutriment  and  moisture  on  roots, 
and  above  all,  the  phenomena  of  impregnation 
and  assimilation,  seem  to  have  no  mot«  to  do  with 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  Physical  Agencies  than 
they  have  with  the  phenomena  of  a  game  of 
chess,  or  the  music  of  a  ball-room.  Can  any 
"physical  agency"  account  for  the  apparent  yo- 
luntarity  that  so  li-equently  takes  place  in  the  im- 
pregnation of  the  water-lilyl  Or  for  the  sleep  of 
plants,  or  the  incessant  motion  of  the  leaves  of 
hedysarum  gyransi  Respect  for  the  welUeamed 
reputation  of  SirH.  Davy,  as  a  chemist  second  to 
no  other,  has  induced  us  to  dwell  upon  this  refuta- 
tion, perhaps  needlessly.  We  shall,  therefore, 
proceed,  and  in  the  course  of  our  reasoning,  con- 
sider a  plant  as  other  botanists  and  physiologista 
consider  it,  a  living  being. 

Manures  then  may  act  by  stimulating  the  fibres 
of  a  plant  to  stronger  action.  By  inducing  them  to 
eat  and  drink  more,  and  digest  and  assimilate  more 
I  perfectly :  as  when  we  take  pepper  and  mustard, 
and  salt  and  wine  in  reasonable  quantity,  or  qui- 
nine, when  vital  action  is  languid.  Also,  by  ex- 
citing the  healthy  living  fibre  to  throw  off  a  dis- 
eased or  dead  fibre;  as  we  apply  stimulant  appU- 
cations  to  ill-conditioned  sores  to  excite  the  healthy 
parts  to  slough  off  the  diseased  parts. 

The  substances  used  that  produce  this  effect, 
are  generally  lime,  gypsum,  salt  and  soap-boiler's 
ashes.  Hitherto,  they  have  been  employed  em- 
pirically; the  point  of  view  in  which  they  are  now 
considered,  was  hinted  at  by  Kirwan,  in  a  solita- 
ry sentence  already  quoted,  and  stated  at  length  in 
Cooper's  edition  of  the  Domestic  Encydoj^tdia; 
but  no  where  else  that  we  recollect. 

If  these  substances  do  not  act  as  forming  part 
of  the  pabulum  or  food  of  the  plant;  if  they  do 
not  act  by  altering  the  mechanical  texture  of  the 
soil,  there  is  no  other  mode  of  accounting  for 
their  action  than  that  now  suggested ;  unless,  in- 
deed, we  recur  to  Kirwan's  theory  of  their  septic 
power,  which  is  by  oo  noeans  established  by  ex- 
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perienee  in  practice,  or  by  sufficient  experiments 
instituted  for  the  purpose.  Nor  if  it  were,  will  it 
account  for  the  effects  produced.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared or  disposed  to  deny,  that  these  substances, 
employed  in  useful  proportions,  may  act  as  septics 
upon  undeconiposed  manure  in  the  ground;  but 
nothing  certain  of  this  nature  is  yet  known  on 
sufficient  authority. 

They  do  not  constitute  the  food  of  plants.  No- 
thing can  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  plant, 
unless  accidentally,  that  is  not  an  essentially  com- 
ponent part  of  a  vegetable.  We  find  silicious, 
aluminous,  calcareous  earths  in  plants;  we  find 
common  salt,  gypsum,  soda,  potash,  phosphate  of 
lime  and  other  substances  in  plants,  when  these 
substances  are  (bund  in  the  soil  wherein  the  plants 
grow.  But  the  same  plants  can  and  do  grow  to 
perfection  without  them.  When  these  sulStances 
are  dissolved  in  minute  quantities  in  the  juices 
which  the  plants  by  their  roots  dnnk  up  from  the 
-soil,  they  will  of  course  enter  into  the  sap;  and  if 
the  vital  power  of  the  secretory  vessels  be  not 
strong  enough  to  excrete  them,  they  will  be  depo- 
sited in  the  vessels  and  Joints  of  the  plants.  As 
the  silicious  tabasheer  m  the  joints  of  the  bam- 
boo; as  the  silicious  earth  in  the  straw  of  the  ce- 
realia,  and  the  scowring  flag.  So,  the  charcoal  of 
an  old  tree  will  very  of\en  strike  fire  with  steel; 
not  so  the  charcoal  of  a  young  tree.  So,  gypsum 
has  been  found  in  rhubarb,  and  calcareous  earth 
in  potatoes  manured  with  lime.  So,  the  salsola 
sodse  will  yield  soda  near  the  seaside,  and  potash, 
when  planted  for  some  time  inland.  All  these 
instances  are  manifestly  cases  of  accidental  pro- 
duct and  the  substances  enumerated  are  by  no 
means  essential  parts  of  the  plants  wherein  they 
happen  to  be  found. 

I  conclude,  therefbre,  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  pabula.  Moreover,  the  increase  in 
weight  of  vegetable  food  fi^m  these  manures 
cannot  be  accounted  for  from  the  weight  of  the 
manure  put  on.  Thus  we  were  present  at  the 
laying  out  of  a  clover-field,  of  which  one  half  was 
sown  with  clover  without  manure  of  any  kind, 
and  the  other  half  was  sown  with  ground  gypsum 
after  the  clover  had  Just  appeared  above  ground, 
in  the  pro|)ortion  of'^not  quite  two  bushels,  but 
more  than  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre.  The 
clover  hay  from  the  unmanured  part,  was  a  ton 
and  a  half  per  acre;  and  double  that  quantity 
fVom  the  portion  of  the  field  manured  with  gypsum. 
Now,  the  quantity  of  gypsum  employed^  even  if 
every  particle  of  it  had  been  taken  up  and  con- 
verted into  Ibod,  could  not  have  added  more  than 
its  own  weight,  or  about  120  lbs.;  but  its  efiect 
was,  to  produce  an  increase  of  a  ton  and  a  half. 
So,  when  lime  is  strewed  on  the  soil,  it  remains 
there;  it  is  not  eaten  and  digested  by  the  plant, 
fioth  lime  and  gypsum  also,  are  manures  for  more 
than  one  or  two  years.  Hence,  the  increase  of 
vegetation  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  their  me- 
chanical action,  or  from  any  chemical  action,  or 
from  their  forming  any  part  of  the  food  of  plants. 
As  to  chemical  action,  it  is  none;  for  gypsum  is 
not  decomposable  in  the  common  atmospheric 
temperature;  and  the  lime  in  a  week  becomes 
carbonated  by  attracting  carbonic  acid  from  the 
atmosphere. 

As  to  common  salt,  we  know  too  little,  experi- 
mentally, about  it.    Mr,  J^egrand  (  Young^s  An- 
nals  of  Agricalture,  Vol.  V.  p.  149)  found  that 
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so  far  as  sixteen  budiels  per  acre,  it  was  a  useful 
manure;  from  thence  to  forty  bushels,  it  gradually 
destroyed  vegetation.  Mr.  Parke,  the  chemist, 
published  a  letter  on  the  advantages  of  using  salt 
as  a  manure,  which  Judge  Peters  procured  to  be 
republished  in  Philadelphia,  but  we  know  no  re- 
sult of  experience  on  this  subject. 

Soap-boiler's  ashes  are  a  common  manure  in 
England;  they  consist  of  Glauber's  salt,  common 
sail,  sulphuret  of  soda,  and  various  impurities, 
whose  action  can  only  be  explained  on  the  sug- 
gestions we  have  just  made. 

Sea-sand,  the  mud  of  salt  marshes,  and  other 
substances  of  a  saline  nature,  must  be  referred 
to  the  same  explanation.  They  are  all  stimuli — 
they  irritate  the  fibres  of  the  roots — they  excite 
stronger  acuon.  The  perspiration  from  the  leaves 
m  a  clover-field  manured  with  gypeum.  is  obvi- 
ously increased,  as  well  as  the  general  vigor  and 
growth  of  the  plant. 

Manures  may  act  by  Jumisking  nutriment  to 
the  plant:  as  a  pabulum  or  food,  convertible  into 
the  substance  of  the  plant  itself.  Nothing  can  be 
an  essential  part  of  a  plant  that  does  not,  when 
decomposed,  furnish  the  substance  of  which  a 
plant  consists.  Of  what  substances  does  a  plant 
consist  1  Take  a  piece  of  oak-wood,  ^esh  from 
the  tree;  weigh  it;  cut  it  into  small  pieces;  put  it 
into  a  glass  retort;  lute  on  a  glass  receiver;  and  to 
this,  lute  on  also  a  bent  glass-tube  to  go  under  the 
shelf  of  a  pneumatic  trough,  and  convey  into  in- 
verted receivers  the  gases  that  would  otherwise 
escape;  apply  fire  gradually;  distil  and  receive  all 
the  products.  First,  an  aqueous  and  acid  vapor 
will  come  over,  which  may  be  condensed  in  the 
receiver.  This  is  accompanied  with  an  empy- 
reumatic  oil,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  pyroligneous  acid 
procured  by  the  gunpowder-makers,  when  they 
distil  wood  to  make  their  charcoal.  Then  come 
over  gases,  viz. :  carbonic  acid  gas,  carburetted 
hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen.  In  the 
the  retort,  when  more  products  come  over,  you 
get  charcoal,  the  same  bulk  as  the  wood,  and 
about  one-fourth  or  one-fiflh  part  in  weight.* 
Burn  the  charcoal,  and  about  one  part  in  250, 
b)r  weight,  in  an  old  tree,  will  be  ashes;  the  rest 
will  bum  away  in  the  open  air,  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  Of  these  ashes,  part  are  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  and  the  rest,  earths  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  soil  in  which  the  tree  grew. 
The  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  ashes  of  oak- 
wood,  amounts  to  about  four  pounds  in  a  bushel, 
or  1-15  part.  In  hickory  they  amount  to  six 
pounds  in  a  bushel  of  ashes. 

The  essential  oil  of  the  pyroligneous  acid,  is 
convertible  by  means  of  a  red  heat  in  an  iron  re- 
tort, into  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen; 
that  is,  into  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

The  acid  liquor,  which  is  vinegar,  is  formed  out 
of  oxygen,  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

The  water  is  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

The  gases  that  come  over,  are  chiefly  carbon 
and  hydrogen ;  in  the  carbonic  oxide,  a  small 
quantity  of  oxygen. 

The  earths  are  not  essential  to  the  plant,  either 

in  kind  or  quantity;  and  the  alkali  is  about  -fj  of 
.  -  ■    ■ 

*  By  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Musbet,  of  the  Clyde 
iron  works,  100  parts  by  weight  of  oak-wood,  furnish 
76,895  of  gas,  water  and  acid ;  22,682  of  charcoal; 
and  0,432  of  ashes,  of  which  last,  we  know  about 
l-15th  is  carbonate  of  potash. 
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-^j^th,  and  of  this  nearly  one-half  is  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  oxygen  and  carbon. 

Hence,  a  plant  may  be  considered  as  composed 
of  carboa  and  hydrogen,  with  oxygen  in  a  far  less 
proportion  than  either. 

Suppose  we  take  pine-wood  instead  of  oak:  the 
only  difference  will  be,  that  from  the  resin  of  the 
pine  we  shall  obtain  more  carburetted  hydrogen 
by  means  of  a  red  heat,  but  the  elements  of  the 
plant  will  be  the  same  ;  and  so  will  it  be  whate- 
ver plant  we  take  for  the  exfieriment.  In  this  ana- 
lysis nothing  is  lost.  The  whole  plant,  decom- 
posed into  its  elements,  is  there.  Hence,  if  a 
plant  contain  nothing  as  a  uniform  and  constant 
part  of  it,  but  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and 
about  innn^tb  part  of  potash,  nothing  can  afford 
nourishment  to  a  plant;  but  what  is  decomposa- 
ble into  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  either 
spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
or  by  the  action  of  the  vegetable  organs  of  the 
plant  itself. 

It  is  true,  in  some  plants  already  mentioned, 
and  which  contain  gluten  and  albumen,  nitrogen 
becomes  a  constituent  part;  this  can  be  furnished 
either  by  the  atmosphere,  or  by  animal  manure. 

We  make  use  ol^  chemical  reasoning  and  che- 
mical terms,  and  we  call  in  the  aid  of  physiology, 
because  we  are  not  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
servant  who  ploughs  the  ground,  but  to  his  mas- 
ter. It  is  in  vain  to  suppose  that  the  theory  of 
husbandry  can  be  understood  by  a  man  who  is 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  chemistry 
and  physiology.  This  last  most  useful  branch  of 
knowledge,  is  stranorely  neglected  in  our  colleges 
and  universities ;  although  it  lays  at  the  root  of 
all  physical,  of  all  metaphysics,  and  of  every  dis- 
quisition relating  to  the  nature  of  animals  and  ve- 
getables. The  wagon  loads  of  words  without 
meaning,  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  physiology  would  enable  us  to  dispense 
with,  is  truly  astonishing.  But,  d  nos  mouions. 
Under  what  forms,  when  applied,  are  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  taken  into  a  plant  as  nutri- 
ment f 

What  parts  of  the  plant  does  nature  employ  for 
the  purpose? 

H€izen/ratz  and  Kir  wan  were  both  persuaded 
that  carbon  was  the  chief  pabulum  of  plants.  It 
it  true,  that  we  procure  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of 
charcoaJ,  and  that  the  carbon  in  the  condensed  li- 
quor, and  in  the  gapes  obtained,  is  considerable: 
but,  we  should  probably  mistake,  in  ascribing 
more  than  one-half  of  the  weight  of  a  plant  to 
carbon;  the  hydrogen  and  the  water  (hydrogen 
and  oxygen)  will,  probably,  make  up  the  other 
haff. 

Carbon  alone,  whether  applied  in  the  shape  of 
charcoal,  coal,  or  soot,  is  utterly  indecomposable. 
Sir  H.  i)avy  says  he  dissolved  a  small  part  of 
charcoal  in  water  in  a  tube  hermetically  sealed: 
but  the  only  experiment  really  worth  noticing,  is 
oce  by  Arthur  Young,  who  dissolved  charcoal  by 
boiling  it  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash;  in 
which  form,  it  was  a  most  powerful  manure.  I 
kooiy  of  no  way  in  which  it  can  become  part  of 
the  food  of  plants,  but  when  taken  up  by  the  roots 
in  its  nascent  state  of  extrication,  by  decomposi- 
tion of  4 he  substances,  fluids,  or  gases  containing 
it,  or  by  the  decomposition  of  atmospherical  car- 
bonic acid  by  the  leaves;  which,  indeed^  is  ;tbe 
l^reat  source  of  its  supply. 


Hydrogen  is  found  in  connexion  witJi  water, 
and  almost  every  other  decomposable  substance 
acting  as  a  manure,  whether  producing  fluids  or 
gases. 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  accounting?  for  oxy- 
gen contained  in  plants,  so  abundant  on  every 
side  are  the  sources  of  it. 

But  let  us  examine  the  roost  usual  inanuree  of 
nutriment. 

Stable-yard  numure, — As  this  has  been  a  ve^- 
table  before,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  conceiv- 
ing that  it  may  become  a  vegetable  again.  It 
has  either  fermented  into  the  soluble  butyraceous 
mass  of  the  old  farm-yard  management,  or  it 
is  employed  fresh,  and  permitted  to  undergo  a 
gradual  decomposition  in  the  soil.  In  the  first 
method,  it  acts  sooner,  and  in  the  same  quan- 
tity more  efficaciously:  but  this  management  of  a 
dung-heap,  occasions  a  loss  of  at  least  one-half 
of  the  nutritious  matter,  dissipated  in  the  various 
gases  that  are  extricated,  or  permitted  to  run  away 
by  the  rains  falling  on  the  dung-heap.  JSvery 
such  heap  of  dung  should  have  a  covering  over 
it,  to  preserve  it  from  excessive  heat  and  from 
moisture. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  Ions:  previous  fer- 
mentation of  the  dung,  especially  when  mixed 
with  fresh  lime,  is  to  kUl  the  seeds  of  weeds, 
which  the  mere  digestive  powers  of  horses  and 
cattle  are  unable  to  effect.  In  every  other  re- 
spect, the  most  advantageous  and  economical  use. 
of  dung,  is  to  plough  it  under  ground  in  its  fresh 
and  recent  state. 

Night-soil : — Beyond  all  douh(  the  most  pow- 
erful and  efficacious  of  all  manures.  It  would  be 
no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  if  the  economy  used 
by  the  Chinese,  or  even  by  the  French  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  were 
used  in  America,  at  least' ten  millions  worth  of 
produce  might  be  added  to  the  crops  of  this  coun- 
try. In  France,  the  fosses  d^disance  inodores,  and 
the  dried  night-soil  sold  as  a  poudrette  for  ma- 
nure, are  in  common  use.  This  substance  should 
be  mixed  with  at  least  an  equal  quantity  of  slack- 
ed lime,  which  takes  away  all  ndor,  and  then,  with 
three  or  four  times  its  quantity  of  common  earth, 
and  made  into  a  compost. 

Mud  from  ponds— the  cleanings  of  ditches.  Sec; 
Require  to  be  previously  fermented  to  kill  the 
seeds  of  weeds. 

Hie  sweqnngs  of  streets  are  liable  to  the  same 
remark. 

Ground  bones. — ^These  contain  phosphate  of 
lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  animal  gelly  fat,  and  albumen.  In  Paris, 
bones  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  portable 
soup.  The  bones  are  boiled  in  water  to  get  at  the 
fat  and  mucilage;  and  they  are  digested  in  diluted 
muriatic  acid  for  about  ten  or  twelve  days;  then 
washed  in  cold  water  to  separate  the  solution  of 
lime  and  phosphate  of  lime;  the  transparent  gelatine 
remains  in  shape  of  the  bone.  It  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  water;  it  is  flavored  to  the  palate  of  the 
cook  who  manufactures  it;  concentrated  into  port^ 
able  soup,  and  so  sold. 

When  young,  we  attended  a  veterinary  school 
in  London,  and  a  repository  of  dead  horses,  at 
St.  John's,  Clerkenwell.  Let  us  give  the  history 
of  a  D6AD  HORSE.  The  owner  sends  him  to 
the  currier,  to  whom  he  is  worth  abopt  half  a  gui- 
nea.   The  currier  sends  him  to  the  repository. 
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where  he  ir  skinnedj  and  dissected  before  the  pu- 
pils who  attend,  and  who  pay  from  a  guinea  to 
two  guineas  a  year  for  the  priv liege.  The  currier 
takes  the  skin.  The  flesh  is  cut  off,  boiled,  and 
Bold  to  the  retailers  of  cats*  meat  and  dogs'  meat, 
who  sell  it  about  the  streets  of  London  at  three 
lialf-pence  per  pound.  The  bones  being  broken 
and  boiled,  the  fat,  when  cold,  is  taken  off  and 
sold  to  the  makers  of  cart-grease  for  carriages. 
The  bones  are  then  ground  by  means  of  a  steam- 
engine,  and  sold  in  powder  to  the  farmers,  to  be 
used  (like  soot)  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat:  both 
these  manures  containing  volatile  alkali  when  de- 
composed, and  supplying  nitrogen.  The  bones 
contain,  aAer  being  boiled,  full  one-third  of  their 
weight  of  animal  gelatine,  which,  undergoing  pu- 
trefaction and  gradual  decomposition,  becomes  a 
valuable  manure.  All  the  bones  from  the  plains 
of  Waterloo,  were  actually  collected  and  exported 
to  England,  principally  to  Hull.  The  price  of 
ground  bones  at  that  port,  about  three  years  ago, 
was  28. 10^.  sterling  per  bushel. 

The  bodies  at  Waterioo,  were  first  searched 
over  for  money,  watches,  trinkets  and  clothes. 
Then  came  the  purveyors  of  human  hair,  for  the 
sopply  of  the  makers  of  false  hair,  wigs,  curis 
and  frizettes;  then  came  another  class,  who  ex- 
tracted from  the  dead  bodies,  all  the  sound  teeth, 
for  the  supply  of  the  dentists;  then,  when  the 
flesh  had  putrefied,  the  collectors  of  bones  search- 
ed the  field  for  their  harvest. 

Frequently,  the  ground  bones,  instead  of  being 
bought  by  the  farmers  for  manure,  are  sold  to  the 
manufacturers  of  volatile  alkali  and  sal  ammoniac, 
for  distillation;  sometimes,  for  the  hafis  of  knives 
and  forks,  and  the  common  imitations  of  ivory. 

JVooUen  rags,  refuse  parings  of  skinsj  and 
other  animal  matters,  having  previously  been  ve- 
getables, are  well  adapted,  by  gradual  decompo- 
sition, to  be  converted  into  vegetables  asrain. 

Spring  crops  of  tares,  vetches,  buckwheat,  or 
any  other  vegetable  sown  early,  and  ploughed  in, 
just  as  they  begin  to  flower,  constitute  a  very  ju- 
<iicious  mode  of  supplying  manure  to  the  earth, 
when  no  other  is  to  be  procured.  It  may  be  asked, 
if  you  plough  into  the  ground  the  crop  which  the 
ffround  has  already  nourished,  what  do  vou  gain? 
The  reply  is,  you  gain  the  whole  of  the  nutriment 
that  the  crop  has  acquired  from  the  air,  and  from 
the  decomposition  of  water:  an  amount  of  nutri- 
ment, probably,  equal  to  one-fourth,  at  leasts  of 
what  the  plant  can  furnish  by  gradual  decompo- 
sition. This  brings  us  to  the  question,  what 
parte  of  the  plant  does  nature  set  to  work  to  ob- 
tain nutriment  and  supply  the  growth? 

First — The  roots.  There  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever, that  the  roots  of  a  plant  can  take  in  any  so- 
lid matter,  or  any  gaseous  matter,  unless  previous- 
ly dissolved  in  water.  The  sap  of  every  tree  and 
plant,  whether  ascending  or  descending,  is  a  fluid; 
holding  in  solution  more  or  less  of  the  substances 
destined  to  become  parts  of  the  plant  Itself.  How 
does  this  fluid  ascend  by  means  of  the  roots?  As- 
suredly not  by  capillary  attraction,  which  would 
slop  at  an  inch  or  two;  nor  by  any  of  Sir  H.  Da- 
vy's "physical  agencies,"  which  are  utteriy  worth- 
less to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Our  mode 
of  explaining  it,  is  as  follows:  a  drop  of  fluid, 
containing  nutriment,  comes  in  contact  with  a 
root  fibre  in  search  of  nutriment.  The  mouth  of 
the  fibrcj  that  is,  the  internal  sides  of  the  tube, 


become  stimulated;  they  contract  on  the  drop  of 
fluid,  and  by  a  contraction  d  tergo,  propel  it  up* 
wards,  where  another  part  of  the  containing  tube 
being  stimulated  in  like  manner,  contracts  in  like 
manner,  and  the  drop  is  thus  propelled  to  the  very 
top  of  its  course,  in  consequence  of  the  irritability 
of  the  living  fibres  of  the  containing  vessels.*  In 
its  course,  it  undergoes  the  processes  necessary  to 
form  it  into  the  nutriment,  and  assimilate  it  to  the 
substance  of  the  plant.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  the  peculiar  organization  of  each  plant,  acting 
as  the  nature  of  the  plant  requires. 

Were  we  to  propose  a  theory,  it  should  be,  that 
the  organization  of  vegetables  and  animals,  in- 
cludes and  arranges  a  series  of  galvanic  batteries; 
by  means  whereof,  decompositions  and  recompo- 
sftions  are  effected  in  organized  bodies,  which  the 
chemistry  of  the  laboratory  cannot  explain.  We 
strongly  suspect,  that  when  two  dissimilar  bodies 
come  in  contact,  electrical  effects,  chemical  effects, 
and  caloric,  more  or  less,  are  always  produced: 
whenever  two  dissimilar  bodies,  with  an  interven- 
ing conducting  fluid,  capable  of  acting  upon  one 
of  them,  come  together,  galvanic  effects  are  pro- 
duced. And  these  arrangements  are  certainly 
found  in  every  living  vegetable  and  animal.  Biit 
the  view  we  can  as  yet  take,  is  not  clear :  we  see 
as  yet  through  a  glass  darkly;  and,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  poet,  "the  present  affords  but  a 
glimpse  through  the  gloom.''  However,  discove- 
ries are  in  proj^ress,  and  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
respect,  we  may  cheeringly  say  of  the  march  of 
mind,  Caira, 

During  the  decompositions  of  the  sap,  the  ob- 
servations of  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  which 
we  see  nothing  to  controvert,  will  apply.  When- 
ever hydrogen  and  oxygen  unite  in  a  vegetable, 
so  that  the  oxygen  is  to  the  hydrogen  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  is  found  In  water,  the  result  is  an 
acid.  Whenever  they  unite  in  the  same  propor- 
tions that  form  water,  the  produce  is  saccharine, 
or  mucilaginous,  or  fecula,  or  woody  fibre.  When- 
ever they  unite  so  that  the  oijygen  is  in  a  less 
proportion  than  in  water,  we  have  restns,  oils, 
gum-resms,  caoutchouc,  &c.  In  these  case^,  car- 
bon forms  the  third  ingredient. 

fn  pine  and  fir  trees,  there  seems  no  doubt  but 
water  itself  is  decomposed,  and  oxygen  is  given 
out,  during  the  formation  of  pitch,  turpentine,  &c. 
Is  the  common  prejudice,  so  prevalent  in  South 
Carolina,  in  favor  of  a  summer's  residence  in  the 
pine-woods,  confirmed  by  this  explanation?  It 
seems  so  to  us. 

So  much  for  the  function  of  the  roots.  >  But  the 


•  We  are  aware  of  the  theory  of  Monsieur  Dutro- 
chet  in  his  late  book,  **VJgent  immediate  du  mouve- 
ment  vital  dhxnU  dans  $a  naturey  et  dans  sa  mode  d'aC' 
turn,  chez  les  vigiiaux  et  ckez  les  animaux." — 8vo.  Pa- 
ris; 1826.  M.  Dutrochet  is  of  opiaion  that  the  l3rm-> 
phatic  tubes  through  which  the  sap  asceads,  are  in. 
contractile;  but  for  no  valid  reason  in  support  of  this 
doubt  that  we  can  discover.  If  the  vegetable  fibre  be 
DMsessed  of  vegetable  life,  it  must  be  contractile;  this 
being  the  Characterist'c  property  of  living  fibre.  Jfor 
can  his  ol)8cure  explanation  by  endosmose  and  exos- 
roose  be  satisfactorily  admitted,  without  admitting  the 
contractile  property  of  the  cells  and  membranes  in. 
traduced  in  his  explanation,  nor  does  the  appfieation 
of  galvanism  io  the  experiment  of  M.  Ponet,  or  in 
that  of  M.  Dutrochet,  negative  the  contractihfy  of 
the  living  fibre— especially  as  those  experiments  did 
not  succeed  with  inorganic  substances. 
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le(wt8  alBO  play  their  part  in  the  business  of  ou- 
trifoeDt.  l^he  experiraents  of  Priestley,  Ingen- 
bouz,  Sennebier,  and  Woodhouse  of  Philadel- 
phia, have  established  the  fact,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  is  de- 
composed by  the  leaves  of  a  plant,  when  the 
leaves  are  stimulated  into  action  by  the  light  of 
the  sun.  This,  we  suspect,  is  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  the  supply  of  carbon;  and  of  course,  a 
crop  ploughed  in,  adds  to  the  soil  as  so  much  gain, 
all  that  the  leaves  have  acquired  from  the  atmos- 
phere. But  this  addition  of  carbon,  induces  also 
from  the  roots,  a  greater  supply  of  hydrogen  and 
of  oxygen;  which  would  not  have  been  needed, 
had  not  this  additional  carbon  been  procured  by 
the  industry  of  the  leaves.  The  theory  of  ma- 
nure, therefore,  by  means  of  crops  ploughed  in, 
while  in  early  flower,  is  supportea  by  all  the  con- 
siderations above  suggested. 


From  Uie  Rev.  O.  Dewey*i "  Old  and  New  World." 
KNGLTSH  AND  AMERICAN  £C0N0MY. 

I  observed  that  a  considerable  number  of  pas- 
sengers (on  board  a  steamboat)  carried  a  comfort- 
able pic-nic  box  or  basket  with  them,  and  spread 
their  own  table.  With  some,  doubtless,  this  pro- 
vision proceeded  from  a  fastidious  taste  that  feared 
some  poisonous  dirt  would  be  found  in  the  com- 
mon fare  of  a  steamboat.  But  with  many,  I  pre- 
sume, it  arose  from  a  habit  which  presents  a 
marked  difierence  between  the  people  of  England 
and  of  America — I  mean  the  habit  of  economy. 
In  America  we  are  ashamed  of  economy.  It  is 
this  feeling  which  would  forbid  amons  us  such  a 
practice  as  that  referred  to,  and  not  only  this,  but 
a  great  many  more  and  better  practices.  In  Eng- 
land economy  stands  out  prominently ;  it  presides 
over  the  arrangements  of  a  family ;  it  is  openly 
professed,  and  fears  no  reproach.  *A  man  is  not 
ashamed  to  saj  of  a  certain  indulgence,  that  he 
cannot  aflbrd  it.  A  gentleman  says  to  you,  ''  I 
drive  a  pony-chaise  this  year ;  I  have  put  down 
my  horse  and  gigj  because  I  cannot  pay  the  tax." 
A  man  whose  income  and  expenses  and  style  of 
living  far  exceed  almost  any  thing  to  be  found 
amongst  us,  still  says  of  something  quite  beyond 
him,  which  his  wealthier  neighbor  does,  <<  We 
are  not  rich  enough  for  that.""  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  Europe  said  to  me,  when 
speaking  of  wines  at  his  table,  "The  wine  I 
should  prefer  is  claret,  but  I  cannot  atford  it ;  and 
80  I  drink  my  own  gooseberry."  I  have  heard 
that  many  families  carry  the  principle  so  far,  that 
they  determine  exactly  how  many  dinners  they 
can  give  in  a  year,  and  to  how  many  guests ;  nay 
more,  and  how  many  dishes  they  can  put  upon 
the  table  when  they  do  entertain. 

This  frankness  on  the  subject  of  economy  is 
amongst  us  a  thing  almost  unheard  of!  Not  that 
we  are  more  wealthy,  but,  as  I  conceive,  less 
wise.  The  competition  of  domestic  life  among 
us  is  too  keen  to  admit  of  any  such  confessions  of 
internal  weakness.  We  practic-e  economy  by 
stealth.  Nor  is  that  the  worst  of  it ;  for  one  con- 
sequence of  this  habit  of  feeling  is,  that  we  prac- 
tise too  little.  When  a  stranger  looks  anon  the 
strife  of  bosiness  in  our  villages  and  cities,  he  ima- 
gines that  he  sees  a  very  covetous  people ;  but  a 


nearer  observation  would  show  him  that  much  of 
this  eager  and  absorbing,  and  almost  slavish,  oc- 
cupation, is  necessary  to  sustain  the  heavy  drains 
of  domestic  expenditure.  It  is  extravagance  at 
home  that  chains  many  a  man  to  the  counter  and 
counting-room.  And  this  extravagance  is  of  his 
own  choosing ;  because  he  knows  no  other  way  of 
distinguishing  himself  but  by  the  stylo  of  livmg. 
Would  he  but  conceive  that  he  might  better  ele- 
vate himself  in  society  by  having  a  well-read  li- 
brary, by  improving  his  mind  and  conversation, 
by  cultivating  some  graceful  but  comparatively 
cheap  accomplishment,  he  miffht  live  a  wiser  and 
die  a  richer  man.  Who  could  hesitate  to  choose 
between  such  a  family,  and  one  whose  house  was 
filled  with  gorgeous  furniture ;  where  the  wife  and 
daughters  are  dressed  in  the  gayest  of  the  fashion, 
and  the  husband  and  father  banishes  himself  the 
live-long  day,  and  half  the  night,  from  that  plea- 
sant mansion,  to  toil  and  drudge  in  the  dusty  ware- 
house? He  sleeps  in  a  very  grand  house;  he 
lives  in  a  counting-room ! 


From  the  Penny.Magasine. 
WOLF-CATCHING  IN   NORWAY. 

In  Norway,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  north- 
em  countries,  the  following  very  simple  contri^ 
vance  is  used  for  the  capture  of*^  the  wolf: — In  a 
circle  of  about  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  stakes 
are  driven  so  close  to  each  other  that  a  wolf  can- 
not creep  through,  and  which  are  high  enough  to 
prevent  his  leaping  over  them.  In  the  midst  of 
this  circle  a  single  stake  is  driven,  to  which  a  lamb 
or  a  young  kid  is  bound.  Around  this  circle  a  se- 
cond is  formed,  of  which  the  stakes  are  as  cloea 
and  as  high  as  the  inner  one,  and  at  a  distance  not 
greater  than  will  permit  of  a  wolf  to  pass  conve- 
nienUy,  but  not  to  allow  of  his  turning  round.  In 
the  outer  circle  a  door  is  formed,  which  opens  in* 
ward,  and  rests  against  the  inner  circle,  but  moves 
easily  on  its  hinges,  and  fastens  itself  on  shutting. 
Through  this  door  the  wolves  enter,  sometimes  in 
such  a  number  as  to  fill  the  enclosure.  The  first 
wolf  now  paces  the  circle  in  order  to  discover 
some  opening  through  which  he  can  get  at  the 
lamb.  When  he  comes  to  the  back  of  the  door 
which  is  in  his  way,  he  pushes  it  with  his  muzzle, 
it  closes  and  fastens,  he  passes  by,  and  goes  the 
round  for  the  second  time,  without  being  able  ei- 
ther to  enter  the  inner  circle,  or  to  retreat  from  the 
outer.  At  length  he  perceives  that  he  is  a  prison- 
er, and  his  hideous  howling  announces  to  those 
who  have  constructed  the  trap  that  he  is  taken, 
who  immediately  come  and  despatch  him.  It  is 
said  that  this  sort  of  trap  is  also  used  for  foxes,  and 
even  occasionally  for  mice.  ' 


From  Uie  Maine  Fannei. 
MAKING  BUTTER. 


In  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  tell  the  dairy- woman  that  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  her  milk-pails,  pans,  poti^ 
chum,  sc,  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and 
sweet,  for  they  are  as  fully  aware  as  we  can  be, 
I  that  unlets  this  first  grand  essential  of  dairy  man- 
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agement  is  slrictly  attended  to,  their  whole  efforts 
to  produce  either  good  butter  or  cheese,  are  in 
vain.  But  aAer  all  their  care  and  precaution,  their 
expectations  are  sometimes  disappointed — the  pro- 
duce of  this  labor  does  not,  in  quality,  come  up  to 
what  they  anticipate,  and  for  what  earthly  reason 
they  are  not  able  to  tell.  It  appears  to  them,  that 
no  neglect  on  their  part  can  be  the  cause— they 
have  been  careful  that  all  the  preliminaries  and 
the  whole  operation  should  be  performed  with 
skill,  but  still  they  are  disappointed — there  is 
wrong  management  somewhere,  but  it  is  beyond 
their  Ken  to  discover  it.  There  are  some  few 
facts  on  this  subiect,  which  we  have  learned  from 
a^cultural  books  and  papers,  and  confirmed  by 
experience,  which  perhaps  are  not  so  generally 
known  as  they  should  be. 

^  That  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  milk  of 
different  cows,  every  one  of  limited  experience 
must  have  noticed,  and  that  there  is  an  equal  dif- 
ference in  cream,  and  consequently  in  the  butter 
made  from  it,  is  a  fact  equally  apparent  to  an  ob- 
server. 

If  a  cow  is  driven  a  long  distance  or  driven  fast 
shortly  before  milking,  it  injures  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  and  it  will  not  produce  so  much  or  so  good 
cream. 

If  milk  is  disturbed  afler  it  cools  and  before  the 
cream  rises,  it  injures  its  quality  and  diminishes 
the  quantity.  Care  should,  therefore,  be  taken  to 
strain  the  milk  as  soon  as  possible  aAer  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cow  and  before  it  cools.  If  milk  be  kept 
warm  for  any  great  len^h  of  time  afler  it  is  strain- 
ed, the  cream  will  not  nse  to  any  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. Therefore,  the  quicker  the  milk  cools  af\er 
it  is  in  the  pans,  the  greater  quantity  and  better 
qualitjr  of  cream  will  you  obtain.  Wholesome 
pure  air  is  also  an  essential  to  raising  cream  in  any 
degree  of  perfection. 

Cream  is  lighter  than  milk,  and  the  better  the 
quality  of  the  cream  the  lighter  it  is.  Consequent- 
ly, the  cream  that  first  nses  to  the  surface,  is  the 
best.  None  but  the  richest  and  lightest  particles 
of  cream  can  rise  through  thick  milk ;  therefore, 
such  milk  gives  cream  of  a  superior  quality,  but 
less  in  quantity  than  thin  milk.  But  the  milk  is 
better  as  it  retains  a  portion  of  the  cream  in  it 
The  milk  in  the  cow's  udder  is,  in  some  degree, 
similar  to  what  it  is  afler  standing  some  time  in 
the  pail.  The  richest  rises  to  the  top,  hence,  the 
first  drawn  is  not  so  good,  and  will  not  produce  so 
much  or  so  good  cream  as  the  last,  and  should  be 
set  in  separate  pans. 

In  order  to  produce  a  superior  quality  of  butter, 
the  best  cream  should  be  obtained,  and  in  no  case 
suffered  to  stand  until  it  is  mouldy,  or  even  until  it 
is  qiiite  sour  before  it  is  churned.  It  should  never 
be  diluted  with  water,  or  made  any  warmer  than 
the  milk  was  when  taken  from  the  cow.  When 
the  process  of  churning  is  commenced,  it  should 
be  steadily  continued  until  butter  is  produced, 
which  should  be  immediately  taken  from  the  chum 
and  all  the  milk  washed  out  that  caa  be  conve- 
niently. If  it  is  sufiiciently  hard,  it  is  better  to 
free  it  from  milk  entirely ;  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  It  should,  therefore,  be  set  in  a  cool 
place,  and  worked  thoroughly  with  the  butter  la- 
dle the  next  day.  Having  entirely  freed  it  from 
milk,  prepare  a  mixture  of  ground  mum  salt,  salt- 
petre^  and  refined  loaf  sugar,  in  proportions  of 
thiee  parts  of  salt  to  one  of  sugar,  and  work  in 


thoroughly  one  and  a  half  ounces  to  every  pound 
of  butter,  and  pack  it  into  jars  and  firkins  covered 
tight ;  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  you  will 
find  it  sweet. 


From  Uke  Oeaetee  Fanner. 
THE    TOAD. 

There  are  few  animals  so  universally  disagree- 
able, or  which  are  so  generally  considered  an  in- 
carnation of  every  thing  vile,  as  the  toad,  bufo  vul- 
garis  of  the  naturalist.  Milton  understood  the 
amount  of  the  prejudice  against  the  toad,  when 
he  placed  the  arch  fiend  in  the  disguise  of  thra 
reptile  close  to  the  ear  of  sleeping  £ve,  in  Paradise; 
for  we  may  be  sure  Lucifer  would  not  have  been 
guilty  of  the  indiscretion  of  approaching  her  in 
m  that  form  when  she  was  waking,  fiut  though 
the  toad  seems  to  have  been  marked  out  for  the 
hate  and  aversion  of  mankind,  there  are  few  rep- 
tiles whose  habits  are  more  Worthy  of  notice,  none 
that  are  more  harmless,  and  few  that  render  more 
actual  service  to  man.  It  is  true,  neither  the  frog 
or  the  toad,  particulariy  the  latter,  would  be  an 
agreeable  inmate  of  the  "  kneeding  trough,"  or  a 
pleasant  companion  in  the  "  bedchamber,"  but  in 
the  field  or  in  the  garden,  they  devour  multitudes 
of  insects  that  prey  on  the  labors  of  man,  while 
they  meddle  witli  none  of  the  plants  or  fruits  that 
require  his  protection  or  cultivation. 

With  the  approach  of  cold  the  toad  retires  into 
the  earth,  and  in  a  torpid  state  awaits  the  return  of 
the  spnng.  If  surprised  in  this  state  by  any 
chan^  in  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  could  have 
the  effect  of  placing  him  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
seasons,  the  toad,  it  is  supposed,  can  remain  unin*" 
jured  in  this  state  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time ; 
and  in  this  way  thediscovery  of  frogs  and  tocuis,  in 
deep  excavations,  and  even  in  solid  blocks  of 
stone,  has  been  attempted  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
celebrated  geologist  fiuckland,  however,  seems  to 
doubt  whether  the  evidence  in  proof  of  such  dis- 
coveries, is  such  sis  to  warrant  implicit  confidence 
in  the  details.  We  should  imagine  that  if  correct- 
ly represented,  the  discovery  of  the  one  at  Lock- 
port,  while  excavating  the  limestone  of  the  moun- 
tain ridge,  was  as  little  liable  to  deception  or  doubt, 
as  such  matters  usually  can  be  ;  and  we  know 
of  no  philosophk;al  reason,  why,  if  a  toad  can  lie 
torpid  for  one  year,  as  has  been  proved  by  bury- 
ing them  in  pots,  they  might  not  as  well  exist  one 
hundred,  or  a  thousand,  irthe  proper  temperature 
for  ensuring  torpidity  was  preserved. 

Some  writers  have  denied  that  the  toad,  under 
any  circumstances,  was  poisonous  ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  When  in  danger,  or  when  irritated,  the 
tubercular  elevations  on  the  backs  and  sides,  have 
the  power  of  secreting  a  milky  fluid,  as  every  one 
may  readily  ascertain,  and  every  school-boy  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  pelting  them  with  stones  well 
knows.  This  fluid,  given  for  defence,  as  we  sup- 
pose, is  decidedly  poisonous,  as  its  eflects  on  cats, 
and  other  animals,  fUlIy  prove.  This  is  the  only 
power  of  injuring  it  possesses ;  and  this  secretory 
and  offensive  power  appears  to  reside  in  the  skin, 
as  the  animal  is  firequently  skinned  and  sold  with 
the  frog  in  the  markets  of  European  cities,  for  food, 
and  eaten  with  impunity. 

Toads  aAer  the  time  of  breeding  is  over,  fbraake 
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the  pools  of  water  where  they  aosemble  in  the 
epring,  and  in  or  near  which,  they  usually  pass 
>the  winter,  and  scatter  themselves  over  the  land, 
and  when  once  they  have  chosen  a  favorable  po- 
sition, if  not  disturbed,  they  rarely  quit  it  for  the 
seasons,  and  some  have  been  known  to  retain  pos- 
session for  several  years.  From  these  retreats 
thev  emerge  towards  nightfall,  or  in  the  evening, 
and  feast  on  snails,  flies,  bugs,  or  any  living  insect 
that  falls  in  their  way.  In  a  garden  their  ser- 
vices are  thus  invaluable ;  and  some  gardeners  in- 
troduce and  protect  them  through  the  summer,  for 
the  aid  they  render  in  the  destruction  of  worms,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  his  clumsy  and  ungainly  ap- 
pearance, there  are  few  animals  so  quick  of  motion 
^as  the  toad,  and  this  is  shown  most  distinctly  in 
•taking  his  insect  food.  It  will  not  unfrequently,  in 
a  warm  summer  evening  when  doors  are  open, 
onake  its  entrance  into  the  house,  where  it  feeds 
on  flies  that  approach.  Seated  on  its  haunches, 
it  surveys  the  floor  with  great  gravity,  but  if  an 
unwary  fly  alights  within  four  or  flvo  inches  it 
^disappears  with  incredible  quickness.  There  can 
be  a  slight  motion  of  the  toad  discovered,  a  quick 
snap  as  of  the  jaws  is  heard,  but  the  position  of 
the  animal  is  unchanged,  while  his  prey  vanishes 
with  the  velocity  of  light.  A  close  examination 
«hows,  however,  that  there  is  a  slight  motion  of 
the  body  forward,  without  moving  the  feet ;  and 
the  snap  is  produced  by  the  shutting  of  the  mouth 
<afler  the  tongue  has  seized  and  secured  the  insect, 
though  so  quick  is  the  operation  performed,  that 
the  tongue  is  never  distinctly  seen.  We  have  of- 
ten seen  this  feat  performed  by  placing  a  fly  or 
bug,  oh  the  end  of  a  grass  stalk,  and  pushing  it 
.erc^ually  towards  the  toad  when  he  first  makes 
!hi8  appearance  at  dusk.  The  lightning's  flash  is 
hardly  more  quick  or  fatal  than  the  snap  of  this 
reptile  to  the  insect  he  aims  at. 

To  enable  the  toad,  frog,  chameleon,  and  some 
x)ther  reptiles  to  seize  their  prey,  the  tongue  has  a 
curious  conformation ;  '<  it  is  of  great  length,  its 
Toot  is  attached  close  to  the/ore  jmit^  of  the  lower 
jaw,  while  its  point,  which  is  cloven,  is  turned 
backwards,  extending  into  the  throat,  and  acting 
like  a  valve  in  closing  the  air  passage  into  the 
lungs.  If,  when  this  animal  has  approached  with- 
in a  certain  distance  of  the  insect  it  is  about  to 
43eize,  we  watch  it  with  attention,  we  are  surprised 
to  observe  the  insect  suddenly  disappear,  without 
our  being  able  to  determine  what  has  become  of 
it.  This  arises  from  the  frog  (or  toad)  having  dart- 
ed out  its  tongue  upon  its  victim  with  such  ex- 
treme quickness,  and  withdrawing  it  wkh  the  in- 
sect adhering  to  it,  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  eye  to  follow  its  rootioo."  (Ro- 
get's  Physiology.) 

A  fact  which  was  related  to  us  a  few  days  since 
by  a  gentlenan,  will  furnish  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  habits  of  this  animal.  He  was  mowing  in  a 
field,  when  he  disturbed  a  nest  of  the  common 
bumblebee.  As  they  were  quite  numerous,  and 
appeared  very  pu^acious  withal,  he  concluded  to 
Jet  them  alone  unul  they  became  more  quiet,  when 
be  determined  to  visit  the  nest  again,  and  appro- 
priate their  stores  to  himself.  In  the  course  of  a 
lew  hours  be  repaired  to  the  spot,  when  to  his  sur- 
fyrise  he  saw  a  large  toad  had  planted  himself  di- 
rectly before  the  place  of  ecress  for  the  bees ;  and 
he  seemed  so  satisfied  with  his  position  that  the 
gentleman  deteroiiae  dto  ascertain  if  possible  his 


business  in  that  place.  He  soon  saw  that  every 
bee  that  showed  himself  disappeared  in  some 
mysterious  manner,  and  that  a  slight  snap,  invaria- 
bly connected  with  their  disappearance,  convinced 
him  it  was  in  some  way  owing  to  the  toad,  and 
that  in  this  way  the  animal  was  doing  him  good 
service.  It  was  but  a  short  time  before  every 
working  bee  was  despatched,  not  one  escaping : 
and  then,  by  slightly  disturbing  the  nest,  the  queen 
bee  or  drones  that  generally  are  found  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  or  four  among  bumblebees,  were  in- 
duced to  venture  out,  and  instantly  share  the  fkte 
of  their  companions.  The  honey  fell  to  the  share 
of  my  informant ;  the  toad  appearing  perfecdy  sa- 
tisfied with  his  allotment  of  the  "  spoils." 


From  the  Rural  Libraiy. 
TAME   RABBITS. 

TTieir  profit'--fecundity'--'food'-and  management 
— fl/»o,  directions  fir  building  their  huts. 

1.  These  little  animals  are  really  very  profita- 
ble; their  food  costs  nothing,  and  their  produce  is 
extraordinary;  they  will  breed  eleven  times  in  a 
year,  bringing  forth  six  or  eight  voung;  thus  at 
the  end  of  four  years  a  pair  of  rabbits  would  pro- 
duce ncariy  a  million  and  a  half. 

2.  In  its  wild  state  it  finds  warmth  and  safety 
by  making  a  bole  in  the  ground,  oAen  to  a  great 
depth,  these  holes  or  burrows  branch  off*,  forming 
chambers  where  the  animal  can  obtain  such  a 
temperature  as  suits  its  habits  and  its  young  ones: 

3.  Rabbits  of  the  domestic  breed,  like  all  other 
animals  that  are  under  the  protection  of  man,  ars 
of  various  colors,  white,  brown,  black,  mouse  co- 
lor, yellow,  and  speckled  of  all  colors;  its  native 
color  is  brown,  but  the  white  with  red  eyes,  and 
the  large  black  and  white  spotted,  and  the  yellow, 
are  the  most  valuable.  Tame  rabbits  are  much 
larger  than  wild  ones,  and  their  flesh  very  delicate 
and  nutritive — very  little  inferior  to  chicken,  parti- 
culariy  that  of  the'yellow  colored. 

4.  Rabbits  are  kept  in  all  parts,  and  to  conside- 
rable extent  in  some  places,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land, where  there  are  two  very  extensive  estab^ 
lishments,  one  in  Berks,  the  other  in  Oxfordshire ; 
the  former  ^eds  white  rabbits  on  account  of  the 
superior  value  of  their  skins,  which  are  used  for 
hats  and  trimmings;  the  latter  feeds  about  nine 
hundred  in  huts,  or  hutches,  placed  in  a  building 
erected  and  kept  solely  for  that  purpose;  thev 
make  about  36  bushels  of  dung  per  week,  whicft 
generally  sells  high,  being  very  powerful,  two 
loads  is  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  land. 

5.  The  rabbit-house  should  stand  on  a  dry 
foundation,  on  a  gentle  slope;  be  well  supplied 
with  air,^  and  also  with  drains  and  water  courses, 
by  which  means  all  rain  and  moisture  is  rapidly 
carried  oflT.  Exposure  to  much  damp,  whether  in 
or  out  of  doors,  is  fatai  to  rabbits;  they  are  like 
sheep  liable  to  the  rot, 

6.  In  large  establishments  the  huts  are  gene^ 
rally  placed  in  rows  one  above  another,  genUy  in- 
clining backwards,  with  holes  in  the  hind  part  to 
throw  oflT  the  urine;  the  lower  ones  resting  upon 
stands  about  18  inches  from  the  irround,  fbr  the 
convenience  of  cleaning  under  them.  Hutches 
fbr  breeding  rabbits  must  have  two  rooms — a 
feeding  and  a  bed  room,  with  a  sliding  door  to 
confine  them  while  eleaning.    Single  room  huts 
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are  flufikient  for  weaned  rabbits  or  bucks,  as  the 
latter  must  always  be  kept  separate;  but  such  for 
the  convenience  of  cleaning  should  have  a  false 
bpttoro,  like  a  bird-cage. 

7.  The  floors  of  hutches  should  be  of  hard 
wood,  planed  very  smooth,  that  their  water  may 
run  ofi,  as  it  is  considerable  when  they  are  fed  on 
green  food;  and  their  troughs  should  be  edged 
with  tin  or  ivon,  as  their  teeth  are  very  destruc- 
tive to  any  substance  not  hard  enough  to  resist 
them.  The  troughs  should  also  be  narrower  at 
the  top  than  bottom,  to  prevent  ihem  scratching 
out  their  food,  or  dunging  in  it.  Rabbits  should 
beied  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  A  small  hoe  and  a 
rough-haired  brush,  are  the  best  implements  for 
cleaning  their  houses.  When  their  dung  is  in- 
tended for  sale,  no  litter  should  be  allowed;  but 
when  it  is  to  be  used  on  the  farm  or  garden  at 
home,  the  huts  should  be  supplied  with  perfectly 
dry  ^refuse,  hay  or  straw,  (not  clover,)  every  day. 
Their  dung,  when  gathered  up,  should  be  kept  m 
a  bin  out  of  the  rabbit  house,  as  impure  air  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  avoided;  for  where  confined  in  any 
number,  they  will  not  remain  healthy  without 

eenty  of  fresh  air.  A  run  abroad  for  young  rab- 
ts  is  beneficial;  but  all  rabbits  must  be  separated 
as  soon  as  they  are  fit  for  breeding,  else  they  will 
tear  each  other  to  pieces.  They  are  quarrelsome 
and  mischievous  animals,  and  the  bucks,  when  at 
liberty,  destroy  many  of  the  young. 

8.  With  respect  to  form  and  shape,  the  short- 
legged  rabbits,  with  breadth  and  much  flesh  are 
the  most  hardy  and  fatten  quickest;  but  these  can 
only  be  obtamed  by  time  and  careful  selection. 
There  is  a  large  variety  called  the  "  lop-eara^^  hav- 
ing  much  bone,  length  and  depth  of  body,  large 
ears  and  eyea,  and  their  flesh  is  high-colored,  firm 
and  more  savory  than  the  other  varieties ;  and 
when  cooked  like  the  hare,  which  at  seven  months 
old  they  nearly  equal  in  size,  they  make  a  good 
dish.  The  large  white,  and  yellow  and  white 
species,  have  more  delicate  flesh,  and  cooked  in 
the  same  way,  much  resemble  the  turkey  in  fla- 
vor. The  most  fancy  eon  are  the  lop-eared 
♦<  smuts;"  they  have  two,  three,  or  four  spots  of 
color  on  each  side  the  nose,  and  in  proportion  to 
4he  number  and  regularity  of  these  spots,  there 
aod  on  its  body,  so  is  it  valuable. 

9.  Like  poultry,  the  best  breeding  rabbits  are 
those  kindled  in  March.  The  doe  will  breed  at 
the  age  of  six  months;  and  the  time  of  her  going 
with  young  is  thirty  days.  The  buck  and  doe  are 
OD  no  account  to  be  left  together;  but  their  union 
having  been  successful,  the  buck  must  be  directly 
withdrawn,  and  the  doe  tried  again  in  three  days, 
and  if  she  has  kindled  she  will  refuse  him.  Some 
^ays  before  bringing  forth,  hay  is  to  be  given  to 
4he  doe,  to  assist  in  making  her  bed,  with  the  fur 
which  instinct  instructs  her  to  tear  from  her  body 
for  that  purpose.  Biting  the  litter  is  the  first  sign 
4>f  pregnancy;  at  this  time  she  will  be  seen  sitting 
x>n  her  haunches  tearing  off  the  lur;  and  on  the 
hay  being  given  she  will  with  her  teeth  shorten 
;and  ^^^  i^  to  her  purpose. 

10.  They  generally  bring  forth  from  five  to  ten; 
and  it  is  profitable  to  destroy  the  weak  or  sickly 
ones,  if  more  than  five,  as  that  number  of  healthy 
full  grown  rabbits  are  worth  more  than  ten  of  an 
opposite  description,  and  the  mother  will  be  far 
less  exhausted ;  and  she  will  be  ready  for  the 
Imck  again  at  the  end  of  six  orstveo  weeks,  when 


the  young  may  be  separated  from  her  and  wean 
ed.  Much  care  should  be  taken  that  the  doe,  af^ 
ter  she  has  kindled,  should  not  be  approached  by^ 
the  buck  or  any  other  rabbit;  because  if  she  is' 
harassed  about,  being  of  a  delicate  nature,  she 
will  cast  her  youn^  before  her  time.  If  the  doe  is 
weakly  on  her  bringing  forth,  some  warm  fresh 
grains,  a  malt  mash,  scalded  fine  pollard  or  barley 
meal  will  warm  and  comfort  her. 

11.  Due  attention  must  also  be  given  against 
sudden  frost  or  cold,  aod  panicularly  damp  air ; 
and  with  the  best  hay,  corn,  vegetables,  and  other 
food  and  attention,  rabbits  may  be  bred  through- 
out the  winter  with  neariy  the  same  success  as 
in  summer.  However,  they  are  so  productive 
that  one  might  be  satisfied  with  five  litters  during 
the  warmest  part  of  the  year,  giving  the  doe  rest 
during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
Februaiy;  as  five  litters,  on  a  low  calculation  of 
five  each  time,  would  produce  annually  twenty- 
five,  which  is  equal  to  one  thousand  from  the 
small  stock  of  forty  does.  They  are  seldom  good 
breeders  afler  the  fifth  year;  the  buck  is  fit  for  use 
at  six  months,  and  is  in  perlection  firom  one  to  three 
years. 

12.  Food.—The  art  of  feteding  rabbits  with 
safety  and  advantage,  is  to  let  the  principal  part 
of  their  food  be  dry  and  substantial ;  avoiding 
weeds  and  the  refuse  of  vegetables,  as  such  food 
is  too  watery  and  scouring,  and  can  never  be  an 
object  while  the  nutritious  productions  of  the  fields 
may  be  obtained  in  plenty,  and  will  return  a  much 
greater  profit.  Though  rabbits  may  be  kept  and 
fattened  upon  roots,  green  vegetables,  and  hay, 

J^et  they  will  pay  for  corn,  such  as  oats,  peas,  pol- 
ard,  or  shorts,  and  buckwheat;  and  will  always 
thrive  well  with  an  equal  allowance  of  vegetables, 
such  as  carrots,  potatoes,  raw,  baked,  or  steamed; 
clover  and  meadow  hay.  tares,  lucerne,  cabbage, 
lettuce,  corn-leaves,  apples,  turnips,  parsnips  and 
beets,  in  fact  what  they  will  not  eat;  summer  sun- 
plies  them  with  a  variety  of  food  that  may  be 
gathered  every  where;  during  winter  give  them 
small  branches  of  the  green  cedar,  and  small  birch 
and  apple  brush,  for  them  to  eat  the  bark. 

13.  The  better  the  food,  the  greater  the  weight, 
quality  and  profit,  which  is  the  case  with  all  ani- 
mals. Many  fatten  with  grains  and  wheat  bran, 
(the  husk  of  wheat  sifted  from  the  flour,)  but  the 
rabbits'  flesh  being  dry,  a  small  allowance  of 
fresh  greens  is  desirable.  They  are  in  perfection 
for  feeding  from  the  fourth  or  fiflh  month;  and  it 
requires  two  months  to  make  them  completely  fat 
and  fleshy;  but  they,  liKe  sheep,  may  be  over  fat- 
tened. Castrated  rabbits  maybe  fattened  to  the 
weight  of  upwards  of  ten  pounds;  and  it  is  suc- 
cessfully practised  in  Sussex,  where  capons  are  so 
numerously  reared.  The  operation  is  performed 
at  six  weeks  old. 

14.  In  killing  full  grown  rabbits,  afler  the  usual 
stroke  upon  the  neck,  the  throat  should  be  cut  up- 
wards towards  the  jaw  with  a  small  pointed  knife, 
in  order  that  the  blood  may  be  discharged,  which 
would  otherwise  settle  in  the  head  or  neck.  Its 
flesh  is  esteemed  equally  digestible  as  that  of  fowls, 
and  of  course  equally  proper  for  the  table  of  in- 
valids; they  are  best  when  young,  or  middle-aged, 
and  most  in  season  in  winter. 

15  The  rabbit  is  a  caressing  animal,  and  equal- 
ly fbnd  with  the  cat  of  its  head  being  stroked;  and 
not  altogether  destitute  of  courage,  having  been 
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frequently  known  to  attack  the  largest  cats,  and  to 
tear  their  hair  off'  by  the  mouth  full.  The  only 
proper  way  of  holding  them  is  by  their  ears. 

16.  DiBMS€8. — With  due  care  and  regular  at- 
tention, the  rabbit  is  not  liable  to  disease  or  sick- 
ness, but  should  any  disorder  attack  them,  it  is 
best  to  kill  them.    If  they  become  pot-bellied  from 
'  being  fed  on  watery  food,  cure :  by  giving  good 
•  dry  hay  and  corn,  ground  malt  or  peas,  or  any 
--substantial  or  absorbent  food.    Their  liver  com- 
Iplaints  are  incurable,  and  such,  if  put  up  to  fatten, 
must  not  be  kept  afler  they  have  attained  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  fatness,  as  they  are  liable  to  die 
^suddenly.    If  dry  substantial  food  is  always  with- 
in their  reach,  they  will  seldom  require  medicinal 
care. 


From  Uie  Pannen*  Cabinet. 
RAISE    MORE  POULTRY. 

Since  the  time  that  Esop  wrote  the  history  of 
the  country  maid  and  the  milk- pail,  poultry  and 
eg^  have  not  sold  for  a  better  price,  or  at  a  greater 
profit,  than  they  have  within  these  T^w  years. 
This  is  believed  to  have  c^wn  out  of  the  immense 
amount  of  travelling,  which  has  been  increased 
and  promoted  by  the  fleetness  and  cheapness  of 
railroad  cars  and  steamboats.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  it,  it  is  our  interest  to  sell  an  abun- 
dance o^egTA  and  poultry,  so  long  as  we  can  get  a 
^od  profit  By  it.  I  was  pleased  with  the  sugges- 
tion made  bvyour  correspondent  Q.,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Cabinet,  for  feeding  poultry  with 
boiled  potatoes,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  cheap  food, 
and  may  be  always  at  hand.  A  farmer  near  Li- 
verpool, England,  keeps  a  large  stock  of  poultry 
of  various  kmds  in  the  same  enclosure,  with  sin- 
gular success.  He  has  nearly  an  acre  of  land  en- 
dosed,  with  a  close  fence,  about  seven  feet  high. 
Within  this  enclosure  are  put  up  sheds  for  the.dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  poultry,  to  secure  them  well  from 
the  rain,  which  is  of  great  importance.  There  is 
a  small  stream  of  water  which  passes  through  the 
lot,  to  which  they  all  have  access,  and  they  are  re- 
gularly fed,  three  times  a-day,  with  boiled  pota- 
toes, which  is  their  only  food,  excepting  what 
grass,  insects,  and  worms,  they  pick  up  in  their 
movements  through  the  lot. 

All  young  poultry  require  to  be  kept  dry,  and 
most  old  ones  are  the  better  for  it,  and  it  is  said 
that  young  turkeys,  during  their  tender  age,  are 
the  better  for  having  a  small  quantity  of  red  pep- 
per occasionally  mixed  with  their  food,  to  stimulate 
their  digestive  organs  to  greater  activity  when 
thev  gormandize  too  much. 

The  practice  of  cutting  up  chives,  garlic,  or 
onion-tops,  and  mixing  tnem  occasionally  with 
the  food  of  young  poultry,  is  well  known  to  most 
good  housewives,  and  is  thought  to  be  very  ser- 
viceable in  promoting  their  health.  R. 

PequeOf  Lancaster  Co.  Pa,  June  25,  1838. 
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Judge  fiuel  sa3rB,  "  It  has  been  found  that  the 
best  and  most  butter  is  obtained  when  the  cream 
is  about  the  temperature  of  55  degrees — and  if 
the  temperature  is  over  60  degrees  the  quality  is 
inferior  and  quantity  diminished.  Hence  every 
dairy  should  have  a  thermometer" 


Froa  Um  W«ateni  CuoHnln. 
THE    FARMER. 

Happiness  seems  to  have  fix«d  her  seat  in  ni- 
ral  scenes.  The  spacious  hall,  the  splendid  equi- 
page, and  pomp  of  courts,  do  not  soothe  and  enter- 
tain the  mind  of  man  in  any  degree,  like  the  ver- 
dant plain,  the  enamelled  mead,  the  fragrant  grove, 
melodious  birds,  the  sports  of  beasts,  the  azure 
sky,  and  the  starry  heavens. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact,  that  in  proportion  to 
our  population  too  many  leave  the  occupation  of 
agriculture  for  other  employment.  If  this  arises 
from  its  being  considered  that  the  employments 
of  the  farmer  are  not  respectable,  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take. Every  thing  is  honorable  which  is  useful 
and  virtuous.  This  is  an  employment  instituted  by 
God  himself,  and  by  him  particulariy  owned  and 
blest.  It  is  that  on  which  every  thing  depends. 
True  it  is  laborious ;  but  then  labor  brings  health,^ 
is  the  foundation  of  the  farmer,  is  the  condition  of 
independence;  his  little  dominion  is  his  own,  his 
comforts  are  his  own,  and  he  is  not  at  the  mercy 
of  the  public  whim  and  caprice.  It  is  not  necessa- 
rily the  case,  in  this  happy  country  especially,  that 
the  farmer  must  be  a  stupid,  ignorant  man.  He 
is  taught  in  his  youth  the  first  rudiment  of  educa- 
tion, and  has  many  spare  hours  to  read.  Iii  the 
heat  of  the  summer's  noon,  and  by  the  fong  winter 
evening's  fire,  he  has  much  time  tor  his  books,  and 
in  this  country  they  are  placed  within  the  reach  of 
all. 


From  the  Watertown  (N.  T.)  Standard. 
IMPORTANT  EXPERIMEITT  IN  PLANTING  CORN. 

A  few  weeks  since  we  published  a  communica- 
tion from  a  correspondent,  giving  the  results  of 
an  experiment  in  planting  com,  by  Hart  Massey, 
esq.  of  this  village.  Mr.  Massey  called  upon  us 
on  Saturday  last  to  correct  an  important  error  in 
said  communication,  and  invited  us  personally  to 
examine  said  field,  which  we  accordingly  did,  and 
now  give  the  results  of  our  observation. 

Mr.  Massey  took  of  the  seed  com  with  which 
he  planted  the  field,  a  small  quantity,  and  soaked 
it  in  a  solution  of  sal  nitre,  commonly  called  salt- 
petre, and  planted  five  rows  with  the  seeds  thus 
prepared.  The  remainder  of  the  field,  we  believe, 
was  planted  by  the  same  individual.  Now  for 
the  result.  The  five  rows  planted  with  com  pre- 
pared with  saltpetre,  will  yield  more  than  twenty- 
five  rows  planted  without  the  preparation.  The 
five  raws  were  untouched  by  the  worms,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  field  suffered  severely  by 
their  depredations.  We  should  judge  that  not 
one  kernel  saturated  by  saltpetre  was  touched, 
while  almost  every  bill  in  the  adjoining  rows  suf- 
fered severely.  No  one  who  will  examine  the  field 
can  doubt  the  efiicacy  of  the  preparation.  He  will 
be  astonished  at  the  striking  difierence  between 
the  five  rows  and  the  remainder  of  the  field. 

Here  is  a  simple  fact,  which  if  seasonably  and 
generally  known  would  have  saved  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  the  farmers  of  this  county  alone 
in  the  article  of  com.  It  is  a  fact,  which  should 
be  universally  known,  and  is,  in  all  probability, 
one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  modem  times  m 
the  neglect^  science  of  agriculture.  At  all  events, 
the  experiment  should  m  extensively  tested,  as 
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the  results  are  deemed  certain,  while  the  expense 
is  comparatively  nothing. 

Mr.  M.  also  stated  the  result  of  another  ex- 
periment tried  upon  one  of  his  apple-irees  last 
eprinjir.  It  is  a  fine,  thrilly,  healthy  tree,  about  25 
or  30  years  old,  but  has  never,  in  any  one  year, 
produced  over  about  two  bushels  of  apples  ;  while 
in  blossom  last  spring,  he  ascended  the  tree  and 
sprinkled  plaster  freely  on  the  blossoms,  and  the 
result  is,  jhat  it  will  this  season  bear  20  bushels  of 
mpples.  Now  if  the  plaster  will  prevent  blast,  it 
is  a  discovery  of  great  importance.  Mr.  M.  was 
led  to  make  the  experiment  by  reading  an  account 
of  trees  adjomini;  a  meadow  where  plaster  had 
been  sown  at  the  time  there  was  a  light  breeze  in 
the  direction  of  the  orchard,  the  trees  contiguous 
to  the  meadow  bearing  well,  while  the  others  pro- 
duced no  fruiL 


ON  TUB  GREAT  RAPT  IN  RED  RITER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers*  Regiiter. 

#  •         •         •         •         •         •« 

I  do  not  possess  as  accurate  information  about 
(he  great  rad  in  Red  river  as  I  ought,  to  justify  as 
minute  a  description  of  it  as  you  wish  ;  but  I  give 
the  best  I  have,  only  warranting  it  to  be  substan- 
tially correct. 

The  rail  is  an  obstruction  of  fallen  trees  and 
logs,  that  have  entirely  reached  from  one  bank  of 
the  river  to  the  other,  and  firmly  fixed  in  its  bot- 
tom and  sides,  and  has,  with  mtervals  of  unob- 
structed or  open  river,  occupied  a  space  of  from 
13P  to  150  miles  in  extent.  Over  this  space,  in  a 
thousand  places,  a  foot  passeni^r  can  cross  with- 
out wetting  his  feet,  and  see  the  slow  current  be- 
low biro.  About  one  half  the  river  has  been  filled 
with  alluvion,  on  these  logs,  which  has  given 
growth  to  a  dense  mass  of  cotton-wood  and  wil- 
low trees,  of  various  sizes,  forming  a  shelving 
bank,  that  will  never  be  removed  by  the  current. 
The  future  river  will  be  the  inroads  made  by  the 
engineer,  and  the  current  of  the  stream,  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  river.  The  great  business  of  the 
engineer  has  been  to  enable  the  stream  to  clear 
itself  out.  When  the  country  was  first  occupied 
by  the  whites,  the  rafl  was  about  150  miles  above 
Natchitoches,  and  about  20  or  30  miles  below  the 
bayon  or  outlet  of  Lake  fiestiaeau.  At  this  bajron 
Capt.  H.  Shreeve,  the  U.  States'  engineer,  com- 
menced his  operations,  about  five  years  ago.  The 
rafl  once  formed,  of  coufM  stopped  all  the  drift- 
wood, and  increased  from  1  to  8  miles  a-year, 
according  to  the  number  and  heights  of  the  an- 
nual fresnets,  and  decreased  below  about  half  that 
fpace.  The  growth  of  a  rich  swamp  being  gene- 
rally sappy  woods,  were  rapid  in  their  decay,  sub- 
jected as  they  were,  by  their  position,  to  be  alter- 
nately wet  and  dr^ ;  and  as  they  decayed,  were 
loosened  atu)  earned  off  by  the  current,  which 
made  it  again  an  open  river.  This  accession  above 
and  aecossion  below  have  perhaps  been  going  on 
lor  ages.  The  unequivo^  remains  of  the  raft,  m 
low  stages  of  water,  may  be  seen  in  numerous 

eacet  several  hundred  miles  below  where  it  late- 
was,  and  some  neariy  as  low  as  the  disembogue- 
ment  into  the  Mississippi.  The  original  forma- 
tion of  the  rail  may  probably  be  attnouted  to  one 
of  the  fbllowing  causes.  The  Red  river  is  a 
atream  of  immense  length  and  great  depth,  com- 
Voi-  VI.-^ 


pared  with  its  width,  and  is  very  crocked ;  its  soil 
a  very  fine  sand,  with  a  pure  vegetable  deposit;  its 
length  exceeds  1500  miles;  its  depth  averages 
from  15  to  20  feet,  and  its  width  about  200  yards, 
as  near  as  my  eye-sight  enabled  mc  to  judge. 
The  swamp  shows  that  the  river  has  frequently 
changed  its  channel;  and  this,  at  some  distant  date^ 
may  have  occurred  on  the  rising  ofsorae  great  fresh- 
et making  a  new  channel,  wmch  has  been  choked 
by  the  falling  in  of  the  timber  from  both  sides, 
coupled  with  the  drift-wood.  Once  stopped,  all  the 
other  consefjuences  are  very  natural.     Another 
cause,  and  more  probable,  may  be  that  the  Missis- 
sippi, receiving  its  waters  from  points  more  distant 
and  much  higher  up  the  country,  raises  it  higher, 
and  backs  the  water  up  all  its  tributaries  t^k>w 
the  Missouri  from  20  to  50  miles.    I  have  passed 
up  and  down  the  Red  river  when  it  was  so  backed 
up,  and  showed  little  or  no  current.    The  drift- 
wood inust  accumulate  at  these  places  in  immense 
quantities;  and  you  can  easily  suppose  how  pro- 
bable it  would  be  for  2  or  3  miles  of  drill-loj|;8, 
with  their  roots  and  limbs  to  them,  intersecting 
each  other,  all  seeking  to  pass  out  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  Mississippi  should  fall,  would  reach 
from  side  to  side  of  the  river  and  lodge,  and  the 
press  of  the  upper  logs  would  make  the  jam  com- 
plete.   I  give  the  above  as  the  probable  causes. 
They  are  entitled  to  no  more  respect  than  as  they 
may  be  correct  deductions  from  the  facts  above- 
stated.    The  rafl  once  removed  will  never  form 
a^in  where  the  river  is  open  to  its  proper  width. 
If  it  should  be,  by  the  back-water  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  will  be  at  a  point  below  where  50,000  bags 
of  cotton  now  have  to  pass  to  market,  and  will  be 
removed  before  it  can  have  time  to  form  into  any 
material  obstruction,  within  the  upper  part  of  the 
raft,  where  the  river  has  no  one  current  half  its 
proper  width,  in  its  present  state  of  clearing  itself. 
Such  an  event  is  very  probable,  and  the  engineer, 
two  years  ago,  communicated  to  the  war  depart- 
ment such  probability,  and  a  steamer  has  been 
built,  to  remain  a  year  or  two,  till  the  river  clea^  it- 
self to  its  proper  width. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
usual  passage  of  so  large  a  body  of  water,  and 
that  swelled  to  more  than  double  the  amount  by 
the  periodical  annual  freshets,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, have  been  very  great.  Immense  bodie« 
of  fertile  lands  have  been  overflowed,  large  lakes 
have  been  formed,  (now  navigated  by  steamboats,) 
such  as  Lakes  fiestineau  and  Caddo,  or  Soda;  and 
large  rivers  or  outlets  created,  which,  so  soon  a4 
the  river  is  compelled  by  man  to  return  to  itf  ac« 
customed  channel,  and  shall  have  worked  out  a 
depth  equal  to  its  depth  above  and  below,  will  be 
restored  very  much  to  their  former  condition.  I 
tliink  it  probable  that  in  ten  years,  fine  crops  of 
cotton  and  corn  will  grow  ou  the  bottom  of  those 
lakes,  now  the  tract  of  the  steamboats,  and  fifly 
thousand  acres  of  the  richest  land  will  be  re- 
deemed from  neariy  a  perpetual  overflow.  The 
rafl  region,  for  the  space  of  near  500  miles,  pre- 
sents generally  two  streams  or  outlets  and  inlets, 
as  the  upper  bayous  that  create  lake  Bestinean  on 
the  east,  and  lake  Caddo  on  the  west.  Where  the 
Caddo  waters,  come  in,  just  above  Shreeveport, 
the  river  is  large  and  fine,  but  soon  expands  into 
the  fiayon  Pere;  and  where  that  comes  in,  it  again 
expands  into  the  Bondieu,  again  coming  in  near 
Alexandria;  and  they  each  carry  as  miK;h  water 
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as  the  Red  river.  The  Bondieuis  now  the  river  of 
navigation,  carrying  two-thirds  of  the  water,  and 
threatens  in  a  few  years  to  throw  a  bar  across  the 
Red  river,  and  make  Natchitoches  only  accessible 
in  high  stages  of  water.  The  steamers  now  fp 
to  Shreeveport,  100  miles  within  the  late  raft,  in 
stages  of  water  that  compel  them  to  leave  their 
freight  for  Natchitoches  four  miles  above  the 
town.  Such  have  been  the  effects  of  the  raft,  and 
some  such  as  I  have  ventured  to  anticipate,  will 
be  the  effect  of  its  removal.  The  river,  both  above 
and  below  the  rafl  region,  has  but  one  stream,  and 
that  a  noble  one;  and  it  has  been  the  ol^ect  of  the 
engineer  who  directs  the  work,  to  make  it  but 
one  through  the  rafY. 

The  modes  of  removal  have  been  as  various  as 
the  differences  in  the  situation  of  things.  The  ob- 
ject has  been  to  do  more  than  to  enable  that  pow- 
erful agent;  the  current,  to  clear  itself  out;  and  so 
formidable  have  been  the  obstacles,  and  so  vari- 
ous in  their  character,  that  it  has  required  all  the 
«kill  of  the  engineer,  with  the  aid  of  strong  na- 
tural talentSi  and  the  possession  of  a  great  share 
of  that  uncommon  quality,  called  common  sense, 
to  overcome  them.  Such  a  man  the  govern- 
ment has  found  in  Capt.  Shreeve.  One  of  the 
most  usual  modes  of  work  has  been  to  place 
the  laborers  on  the  rafl,  who  saw  all  key  logs,  or 
such  as  seemed  most  to  con6ne  others  to  their 
places;  and  when  so  prepared  for  dismemberment 
by  their  previous  cuts,  the  cables  are  ffxed  to 
them  by  iron  wedges  at  their  ends,  driven  into  the 
logs,  and  the  steam  is  applied,  and  large  masses 
are  pulled  away.  These  logs  are  turned  over  to 
other  boats  in  the  rear,  that  cut  off  the  ^tump- 
ends,  and  where  the  branches  pur  out;  and  the 
logs,  so  deprived  of  roots  and  branches,  float  on  the 
Aurface  without  the  danger  of  tangling  or  holding 
on  to  each  other,  and  are  passed  out  by  the  cur- 
rent, in  times  of  high  water,  through  the  Missis- 
sippi into  the  ocean.  The  snaff-boat  comes  in  the 
rear,  removing  the  snags  or  other  logs  too  firmly 
fixed  for  the  first  pull,  and  runs  directly  on  the 
tnag,  and  where  it  does  not  break  out,  it  is  fas- 
ten^ to  the  chain  and  pulled  out  with  ease.* 
The  power  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  now  used  in 
America,  and  can  in  a  few  minutes  uproot  the  very 
largest  trees,  and  drag  them  from  their  residence. 
The  diameter  of  the  wire  of  the  chain  is  1^  inches, 
and  each  link  weighs  upwards  of  16  pounds;  and 
the  power  is  such  that  the  tree  must  come,  or 
the  chain  will  snap.  It  has  been  equal,  so  far,  to 
remove  every  thing  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 
A  cotton  wood  tree,  40  feet  long,  by  5  feet  diame- 
ter at  the  but,  three  or  four  feet  under  the  mud, 
has  been  one,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  the  applica- 
tions of  its  power  that  I  have  seen. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  logs  are  used  to  fill  up 
all  the  niaterial  outlets  of  the  main  stream,  and 
the  old  river,  whenever  a  new  one  has  been  made 
by  a  cut-off*.  There  is  no  danger  of  their  being 
returned  by  hich-water  into  the  main  river  again, 
as  it  is  the  uniform  operation  of  the  master  stream 


to  fill  up  the  mouths  of  all  its  outlets  whenever 
the  current  in  them  is  materiallv  checked. 

Another  usual  mode  of  work  is  to  cut  all  the 
trees  from  islands  and  wearing  points  of  the 
banks,  and  remove  the  wood;  and  the  stream  so 
aided  will  remove  the  earth. 

Another  mode  is  to  cut  off*,  occasionally,  large 
l>end6  in  the  river,  whereby  many  miles  of  rafl 
have  been  saved  the  clearing  by  a  cut  of  100 
yards.  When  the  freshet  enters  these  cuts  or  ca- 
nals, the  sides  fkll  in,  and  dissolve  like  sugar;  and 
24  hours  gives  you  a  new  river.  These  cut-ofiii 
save  labor,  improve  the  navigation,  by  increasing 
the  current,  and  furnish  a  convenient  depository 
for  drill-wood.  These,  with  occasionally  making 
dams  across  lar^  rivers,  where  you  could  not 
otherwise  raatenally  check  the  current,  consti- 
tute the  principal  modes  of  applying  labor. 

The  operations  of  the  first  year  cleared  up- 
wards of  100  miles  of  the  rafl,  in  consequence,  as 
I  have  said  before,  of  the  logs  being  very  much 
decayed,  and  to  that  distance,  that  is  to  ^reeve- 
port,  there  has  been  for  some  ^ears,  and  now  is, 
an  excellent  steamboat  navigation.  The  difficul- 
ties above  that  place  have  been  very  great  indeed, 
and  have  occupied  all  the  time  since,  till  May 
last,  when  th^y  were  removed,  so  as  to  give  pas- 
sage to  steamboats  250  miles  above  the  raft  to 
Fulton,  Fort  Towson,&c.  Abouthalfadozen  boate 
have  been  plying  regulariy  between  New  Orieans 
and  these  placet*  since  that  time.  A  steamboat, 
with  a  few  hands,  will  have  to  remain  in  the  rafl 
for  a  year  or  two,  to  prevent  the  creation  of  new 
obstructions  fi-om  the  banks  falling  in,  while  the 
stream  is  working  out  a  sufiicient  passage  for  it- 
self. When  this  is  done,  the  river,  like  cdl  others, 
will  take  care  of  itself,  and  will  furnish  a  safe  and 
convenient  high  road  to  market  of  the  products 
of  what,  from  all  I  have  seen,  1  would  say,  is  the 
finest  cotton  country  in  the  United  States. 

A  Plaittbr. 


*  The  snag-boat  is  a  steamboat,  the  invention  of 
Ca|^.  Shreeve,  open  at  the  bow  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  with  two  lai^e  vertical  wbeeb  on  the  same  shaft, 
over  which  an  immense  chain  is  passed,  and  this  lever 
operated  on  by  the  water  wheel  shafl.  The  sna^  are 
run  into  this  aperture  at  the  bow,  and  so  made  fast 
Ibr  the  levers  to  act  on. 


A  FIRST  TRIAL  OF  SILK   CULTURB.(a) 

To  the  Editor  of  tbe  PannMi*  Sagiater. 

Diamond  Grove  P.  O,  Bnmswickf  Fa. 

Aug.  11, 1888. 
I  promised  to  give  you  an  account  of  an  expe- 
riment I  made,  last  spring,  in  the  culture  of  silk. 
I  shall  not  attempt  it  in  detail,  but  merely  give  the 
result.  The  eggs  commenced  hatching  about  the 
1st  of  April ;  and  having  then  but  little  confidence 
that  the  placing  them  on  ice  would  retard  the  pro- 
cess, and  the  cocoonery  I  was  then  building  not 
being  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  worms,  fwas 
forced  to  crowd  50  or  60,000  on  two  shelves  fbr  a 
week;  instead  of  which  every  day's  hatching 
should  have  been  kept  separate  and  distinct.  So 
many  different  ages  having  been  mixed  up  toge- 
ther, made  the  labor  much  greater  about  the  time 
of  spinning. (^)  If  possible,  all  on  a  shelf  should 
spin  at  the  same  time.  I  determined,  however,  to 
try  an  experiment  of  about  30,000  eggs,  hy  put- 
ting them  in  a  tin  box,  and  placing  them  directly 
on  the  ice,  which  was  done  after  many  had 
hatched.  They  were  kept  on  the  ice  ten  days, 
and  then  taken  out,  and  in  a  few  da3r8  they  hatch- 
ed out  fully  as  well  as  the  first.  I  supposed  I  fed 
in  all  90,000  worms,  and  not  having  a  sufficiency 
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of  the  morua  multicaulis^  or  Chinese  mulberry 
leaf!  at  that  time,  I  made  use,  in  part,  of  leaves 
from  our  native  black  mulberry.*  The  worms  re- 
mained quite  healthy,  until!  supposed  eight- 
tenths  had  spun  excellent  pocoons.  The  leaves  of 
the  common  mulberry  became  scarce.  1  had  to 
jBend  three  miles  for  them ;  and  the  weather  being 
then  very  warm,  I  Ibund  it  impossible  to  get  them 
to  the  cocoonry  before  they  became  heated  and 
dark,  which  caused  disease  amongst  the  remnant 
Ted  with  the  native  mulberry.  Some  died ;  and 
those  that  spun  the  cocoons  were  not  as  pcrlect  as 
they  should  have  been.  Those  fed  with  the  Chi- 
nese mulberry  leaf  remained  healthy,  although 
the  shelves  were  within  a  lew  feet  of  the  diseased 
ones.  The  nursery  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  be- 
ing convenient,  the  leaves  were  used  fresh  from 
the  tree,  or  placed  in  the  cellar  before  they  be- 
came warm,  and  sometimes  remained  two  or  three 
days  in  good  order.  I  think  that  worms  fed  with 
the  leaves  of  the  Chinese  mulberry,  are  not  as 
subject  to  disease  as  those  fed  from  our  native 
trees.  If  fed  with  the  former,  they  consume  every 
part  of  it ;  but  when  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are 
used,  they  refuse  a  large  portion,  which,  if  allow- 
ed to  remain  on  the  shelves,  will  certainly  produce 
disease. To)  The  labor  saved  in  gathering  the 
leaves  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  being  so  consider- 
able, I  have  no  doubt  it  will  supersede  the  use  of 
all  others.  Some  have  calculated  this  saving  of 
labor  at  nine-tenths,  and,  I  think,  are  not  far  out. 
I  have  weighed  150  lbs.  of  cocoons,  which  I  am 
now  reeling.  One  of  the  hands  gets  half  a  pound 
of  raw  silk  per  day.  The  reeling  is  done  on  a 
reel  I  had  built  at  home,  aUer  a  model  I  purchased 
last  summer,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  five 
dollars ;  and  I  think  they  can  be  made  for  three 
dollars.  1  have  no  doubt  they  are  equal  to  the 
patent  reels,  so  much  puffed  at  the  north.  I  can 
see  but  little  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  silk 
made  from  the  two  different  kinds  of  mulberry ; 
except  that  made  with  the  Chinese  has  a  lustre, 
which  gives  it  a  superiority.  I  made  but  one  crop 
this  season.  I  have  no  doubt  that  three  crops  can 
be  made ;  and  I  should  have  attempted  it,  if  I 
could  have  procured  the  eggs.  The  nands  I  had 
employed  were  double  the  number  necessary. 
My  object  was  to  instruct  them  in  the  business, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  a  much  larger  crop,  another 
year.  One  of  the  hands,  after  attending  the  worms 
two  weeks,  could  have  managed  hall  I  fed  in  the 
usual  way.  It  is  quite  a  mistaken  notion  with 
some,  that  slave  labor  will  not  answer  in  the  cul- 
ture of  silk.  I  had  some  white  hands  employed  ; 
but  I  also  had  some  blacks,  who  vvefe  little  interior 
to  the  best  white  laborers,  and  are  now  reeling  ex- 
cellent silk.  One  of  the  black  hands,  now  only 
eight  years  old,  I  found  very  useful  in  feeding 
worms,  and  can  now  reel  well.  1  have  no  doubt, 
much  of  the  labor  I  bestowed  was  unnecessary,  as 
the  business  was  entirely  new  to  all  employed. 
The  cocoonry  I  had  built  is  40  feet  by  24,  and  16 
fbet  pitch,  well  fitted  up  with  shelves,  on  the  most 
approved  nonhem  plan.  The  house  should  be 
well  ventilated,  to  admit  the  air  freely  through,  or 
the  worms  will  certainly  t>ecome  diseased.  Fhave 
DO  doubt  that  a  house  6uilt  of  logs  is  equal  to  any 
that  can  be  fitted  up ;  and  the  bams  now  used  for 
tobacco  can  easily  be  converted  into  cocoonries.  I 

•  Jforui  rtt6ro.— Ed* 


have  90,000  morvsmuUicatUia  or  Chinese  mulber- 
ry trees,  and  a  nursery  that  will  afford  from  80,000 
to  100,000  cuttings  this  fall.  Should  the  silk  crop 
fail,  (for  which  T  have  no  fears,  being  so  fkirly 
tested,)  I  would  certainly  plant  an  orchard  of  the 
Chinese  rotilberry  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
stock.  I  find  both  horses  and  cattle  remarkably 
fond  of  the  leaf,  and  I  think  we  have  no  coarse  fb- 
raire  possessing  more  nutriment.  I  think  an  acre 
of  land  planted  in  mulberry  trees,  will  produce  as 
much  in  weight,  (the  leaves  being  easilv  cured,) 
as  our  best  grass  meadows,  in  the  soutnem  and 
middle  counties  of  Virginia.  The  trees  will  yieW 
several  crops  of  leaves  in  one  year. 

I  commenced,  like  most  others,  with  too  great 
a  number  of  worms,  before  I  had  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  leaves,  and  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
business.  From  6,000  to  10,000  are  fully  sufficient 
to  commence  with.  The  worms,  in  the  4th  and 
5ih  age,  eat  an  incredible  quantity  of  leaves ;  and 
if  they  are  not  fed  plentifi>lly,  it  prolongs  the  time 
of  spinning,  and,  therefore,  increases  the  labor. 
One  of  my  neighbors  fed  but  few  worms,  and  they 
commenced  spinning  in  25  days ;  while  mine  were 
40  days  before  a  cocoon  was  mrmed.fcf)  Taking 
every  thing  into  consideration,  I  think  the  crop  a 
fair  one,  and  am  willing  to  try  three  crops  next 
year.(«) 

I  shall  have  more  trees  than  will  be  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  business  next  year,  and  am  willing  Xo 
dispose  of  part  of  my  stock. 

Thomas  Hicks. 

Notes f  by  the  Editor, 

(a)  It  is  with  much  gratification  that  we  have  re* 
ceived,  and  present  to  our  readers,  this  account  of  s 
first,  and  therefore  imperfect,  experiment  of  silk-cul- 
ture in  Vir^nia.  The  writer's  locality  is  precisely 
that  which  offers  the  strongest  inducements,  and  pro- 
mises the  highest  profits,  for  this  business ;  and  we  feel 
assured  that  be  will  so  correct  bis  first  (and  always  in- 
evitable) mistakes,  as  to  be  able  to  prove,  practically 
and  satisfactorily,  the  soundness  of  the  position  which 
we  have  long  ago  assumed,  and  again  recently  asserted* 
that  whatever  may  be  the  profits  of  silk-culture  in  the 
northern  states,  they  msjr  be  far  surpassed  in  Virgmiv. 
by  applying  equal  skill,  care,  and  industry,  to  the  su- 
perior advantages  of  oqr  better  climate,  and  cheaper 
land  and  labor.  The  interest  which  we  feel  in  this 
subject,  and  the  value  attached  to  the  experiment  and 
labors  of  our  eorrespendent,  will  indues  the  making 
some  remarks  vai  strictures  on  parts  of  his  communir 
cation ;  which,  for  convenience,  will  be  appended  in 
the  form  of  notes  to  the  passages  referred  to. 

{b)  The  keeping  together  worms  of  ^fiffersnt  times 
of  hatching  was  a  very  great  error,  and  must  have 
caused  loss,  and  injuiy  to  the  worms,  in  all  their  differ- 
ent "ages,"  or  times  of  moulting,  by  the  difference  of 
time  in  which  they  were  commenced  and  ended,  as 
well  as  the  injuiy  found  at  the  time  of  spinning, 

(c)  The  bad  condition  of  the  leaves  of  the  native 
mulbeny,  used  for  the  latter  worms,  was  sufficient  to 
account  for  their  beng  less  healthy  food,  and  prodneiAg 
inferior  sUk,  to  the  Chinese.  It  will  require  a  maeh 
more  careful  and  fair  experiment  than  this,  to  establish 
the  fact,  tkat  worms  may  not  be  kept  as  heidthy,  and 
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made  to  produce  as  much,  and  perhaps  as  good  silk,  on 
the  native  mulberry,  as  on  the  Chinese  ;  though  there 
are  still  enough  of  superior  advantages  in  the  latter 
]dnd,  in  other  respects. 

(d)  The  prolongation  of  the  time  l^efore  the  worms 
begin  to  spin,  whether  caused  by  scant  feeding,  want 
of  warmth,  or  any  thing  else,  is  doubtless  attended  by 
loss  in  more  respects  than  the  mere  additional  food 
thereby  required,  and  the  labor  of  giving  it.  The 
health  and  vigor  of  the  insects  must  suffer,  and  the 
quantity  of  silk  finally  produced  by  each  will  be  less. 
A  comparison  of  his  cocoons  which  were  not  formed 
before  the  worms  were  40  days  old,  with  those  of  his 
neighbor,  which  were  begun  at  25  days  old,  would 
probably  have  shown  the  superiority  of  the  latter. 

(e)  We  fear  that  the  attempt  at  three,  or  even  two 
crops  of  cocoons  in  a  year,  will  not  succeed,  except  to 
the  great  injury  and  destruction  of  our  correspondent's 
young  mulberry  trees.  At  least,  we  would  advise  his 
making,  at  first,  but  a  small  experiment  of  double  or 
triple  crops ;  and  the  second  or  third  feedings  to  be 
confined  to  a  certain  portion  of  his  trees,  so  that  the 
degree  of  injury  may  be  observed,  and  properly  esti- 
mated. 


From  the  Fanner  and  Gardener. 
COB^UBAL  AND   COB-MILLS. 

A  fricDd  and  correspondent  in  Ohio  has  request- 
ed some  information  as  to  the  value  of  cobs 
ground  with  the  com,  and  the  cheapest  and  best 
mill  for  grinding  them  together. 

That  a  very  great  saving  is  eOected  in  feeding 
animals  by  grindmg  their  food  does  not  admit  of  a 
doubt;  and  the  explanation  of  the  /act,  as  given 
by  Raspail  and  Dutrochet,  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 
It  is  also  certain  that  when  nutritive  matter  is  pro- 
perly divided  and  incorporated  with  some  sub- 
stance suitable  for  the  action  and  distention  of  the 
Btomach,  that  a  much  less  quantity  will  sufiice, 
and  the  animal  be  in  equally  good  condition. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  English  custom 
of  substituting  cut  straw  for  hay  in  feeding  with 
grain,  a  saving  of  one-half  of  the  expense  being 
made  by  feeding  with  cut  straw  and  ground  grain, 
over  feeding  with  hay  and  unground  grain,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  mode.  Neither  the  straw,  or  the 
cob  contain  any  great  amount  of  nutriment  in 
themselves,  but  they  assist  the  digestive  functions, 
and  render  the  accompanying  nutriment  more 
available.  The  cob  however  has  much  the  ad- 
vantage of  stmw  in  every  respect;  and  experience 
ahows  that  those  lose  ntuch  who  waste  this  impor- 
tant part  of  the  corn  crop. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  record- 
ed, in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  on  the  subject  ot  fattening 
animals  on  com  and  cob-meal.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Perley  in  describing  his  method  of  using  the  food 
•ays: — 

*'I  have  for  several  years  practised  having  my 
€om  and  cobs  ground  together;  breaking  the  cobs 
fine  by  pounding,  and  grinding  one  peck  of  com 
with  a  bushel  of  the  cobs.  Meal  made  of  this 
composition,  I  scakled,  and  made  about  as  thick 
as  common  hasty  pudding,  or  mixed  about  one 
peck  of  the  meal  with  about  three  pecks  of  boiled 


potatoes,  thickened  to  the  consistency  of  pudding. 
There  were  no  hogs  in  the  neighborhood  grew  so 
fast,  or  were  fit  to  kill  sooner  in  autumn." 

In  the  MasRnchusetts  Agricultural  Repository  is 
a  communication  from  Mr.  Rice  of  Shrewsbury^ 
in  which  he  says: 

"The  very  best  provender  I  have  ever  used  for 
fattening  cattle,  is  corn  and  cobs,  ground  together. 
The  reason  I  consider  the  cob  useful  is,  it  swells 
in  the  creature,  and  keeps  him  in  good  order;  in  no 
one  instiince  since  I  have  fed  with  this  meal,  have 
my  cattle  been  out  of  order  by  being  cloyed,  or 
pcouring;  they  are  at  all  times  regular;  but  when  1 
formerly  fed  with  clear  Indian,  or  oafs  and  Indian, 
these  difficulties  frequently  occurred,  and  they 
would  lose  as  much  in  two  or  three  days,  as  they 
would  gain  in  a  week.  The  second  year  that  1 
made  use  of  this  kind  of  provender,  i  thought  I 
would  try  an  experiment,  by  feeding  one  ox  with 
corn  and  oats  ground,  the  other  with  com  and 
cobs,  having  one  yoke  oxen  so  equally  matched 
that  no  one  who  viewed  them,  appeared  satisfied 
which  was  best.  The  cob  is  computed  to  make  a 
little  more  than  one-third,  therefore  I  mixed  the 
other  with  one-third  oats,  which  was  my  former 
mode.  I  gave  each  ox  an  equal  quantity  at  a 
time,  except  that  the  one  which  had  corn  and  oats 
some  days  became  dainty,  and  would  not  eat  his 
allowance;  while  the  one  fed  with  cob-meal  kept 
on  his  regular  course.  When  taken  to  market 
and  slaughtered,  the  oxen  weighed  28  hundred 
and  a  half,  the  one  fed  on  com  and  oats  had  162 
lbs.  of  tallow,  and  weighed  about  half  a  hundred 
more.  The  one  fed  on  cob-meal  had  163  lbs.  of 
tallow,  and  the  butcher  pronounced  his  meat  half 
a  dollar  in  the  hundred  better  than  that  of  the 
other." 

In  The  third  vol.  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
promoting  Agriculture,  is  an  excellent  paper  by 
Dr.  Mease,  in  which  the  utility  of  grinding  the 
cobs  with  the  corn  is  clearly  shown,  both  from 
analogy  and  actual  experiment.  And  we  t>elieve 
that  wherever  it  has  oeen  tried,  or  wherever  the 
means  of  grinding  can  t>e  had,  it  has  been  ap- 
proved, and  will  l^  found  of  great  value. 

So  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  cobs  after  being 
broken,  are  erround  in  the  common  millstones  with 
the  com.  The  same  machinery  used  for  grinding 
plaster  of  Paris  or  gypsum,  has  been  found  effica- 
cious for  grinding  cob-meal ;  the  plaster  crackei 
reducing  the  cob  sufficiently  for  the  action  of  the 
stones.  Mr.  fiuckminster,  speaking  of  machinery 
for  this  purpose,  says, — "for  making  cob^meal  wa 
placed  in  our  mill  a  pair  of  large  stones,  cut  the 
eye  of  the  runner  12  inches  at  top,  and  14  or  15 
inches  at  bottom,  aiid  bosomed  it  out  large,  as  we 
term  it.  In  this  manner  it  answers  every  purpose 
for  ^rinding  and  cracking  corn  in  the  ear." 

The  cast  iron  bark  mill  has  been  used  for  crack- 
ing cobs  to  some  extent,  and  where  a  mill  is  con- 
venient to  grind  the  cobs  and  com  at\er  cracking, 
would  answer  a  good  purpose;  and  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  one  constructed  on  the  same  principle, 
and  like  those  worked  by  a  horse  or  water  power, 
might  not' be  constracted  to  reduce  the  cobs  and 
corn  sufficiently  fine  to  answer  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  grinding.  It  must  be  remember- 
ed, however,  that  the  goodness  of  cob  meal  must 
always  in  a  great  measure  be  dependent  on  its 
fineness.  Where  it  is  an  object  to  provide  a  mill 
of  this  kind,  any  farmer  who  has  a  hone^power 
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thrashing  machine,  may  with  little  expense  pro- 
cure ordinary  millstones,  and  by  attachinj^  a  crack- 
er as  for  a  piaster  mill,  or  arrangins;  the  stones 
themselves  as  recommended  bv  Mr.  fiackminster, 
have  a  mill  not  only  useful  ior  grinding  cobs  but 
all  the  grain  he  intends  for  feeding.  As  the  pow- 
er required  would  be  lessened  as  the  velocity  was 
decreased,  two  horses  would  run  a  pair  of^^  mill- 
stones, it  is  believed,  with  as  much  ease  as  lour  do 
the  larger  thrashing  machines. 


From  the  Frankliii  (K^.)  Fvmer.) 
HAlTAGBHiniT  AND  DISEASES  OF  HOGS. 

7h  ChUton  jfUan,  president  of  the  Kentucky  State 
jSfgricultural  Society, 

I  have  seen  in  a  late  number  of  the  Franklin 
Farmer,  your  circular  address,  calling  upon  the 
friends  of  improvement  for  essays  upon  a  number 
of  important  subjects  relating  to  the  agricultural 
interests  and  pursuits  of  our  state.  Approving  hear- 
tily the  noble  objects  of  the  State  Society,  I  read 
your  address  with  great  satisfaction  ;  and  I  cannot 
but  believe,  that  the  action  of  the  Society  will 
bring  about  the  most  gratifying  results  in  improv- 
ins  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  hence  the  con- 
dition of  the  husbandman :  for  I  cannot  doubt, 
that  every  one  who  desires  improvement  himself 
and  who  wouM  derive  useful  information  from 
others  will  hold  himself  bound  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge.  There 
are  few  intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  know  some- 
thing unknown  to  others,  and  it  is  by  an  inter- 
change of  sentiment  and  opinion,  as  well  as  of  ex- 
perience and  practice,  that  the  farmers  of  the 
country  will  be  able  to  see  and  reject  the  errors 
of  their  husbandry  and  adopt  those  modes  instead 
which  lead  to  improvement  and  success.  In  this 
view,  I  offer  an  humble  tribute,  which  at  least  has 
the  merit  of  a  well  meant  design  of  benefiting 
others  in  some  respects. 

The  commencement  of  our  prosperity  maybe 
dated  from  the  period  when  our  agriculturists 
turned  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  stock  for 
export ;  and  as  the  consumption  and  demand 
have  increased  in  a  ratio  with  the  increase  of 

gDpulation  and  wants  of  the  people  of  the  United 
tatea,  the  business  has  become  a  source  of  wealth 
to  Kentucky.  And  no  where  has  the  improve- 
ment of  stock  been  so  great  and  so  general,  nor 
more  zeal  and  perseverance  manifested  to  procure 
the  breeds  of  horses,  asses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 
In  enumeratinff  these  descriptions  of  stock,  tne 
last  is  not  the  least  important  in  bringing  wealth 
to  the  state,  and  should  be  looked  to  with  a  fbster- 
ioffcare  and  attention. 

iJnder  this  belief,  I  humbly  submit  to  the  pub- 
lic through  you,  the  following  observations  on 
the  management  of  hogs,  with  some  remarks  on 
some  of  their  diseases. 

In  giving  my  views  on  these  subjects,  I  deem 
it  important  to  state  some  of  the  various  ways  of 
raising,  feeding  and  fattening  hogs  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  coumiy,  which,  according  to  circum- 
atances,  soil  and  chmate,  will  differ ;  and  conclude 
with  my  views  as  to  the  best  mode  to  be  adopted 
by  the  flumen  of  Kentucky  under  her  peculiar 
eutamstaDCCf.    laEarope^many  parts  of  the 


United  States,  hogs  are  indispensably  kept  in 
pens  or  sties,  and  as  the  numbers  raised  are  com- 
paratively small,  there  is  no  great  expense  attend^ 
ing  the  manner  of  feeding  them  ;  indeed  this  is 
the  most  economical,  cheap  and  convenient  me* 
thod  of  faiiening  that  could  be  adopted  in^ny 
country  where  ihe  number  fed  is  small.  In  some 
of  the  New  England  States  large  buildings  have 
been  erected  for  raising  and  fattening  hogs  on  an 
extensive  scale,  fed  almost  exclusively  on  vega- 
tables  produced  on  a  few  acres  of  land,  which 
gives  a  profit  of  60  per  cent,  more  than  any  other 
way  in  which  the  products  of  the  land  could  be 
disposed  ofl  On  this  extensive  scale,  the  busi- 
ness is  unconnected  with  any  other,  having  for  its 
object  the  raising  and  fattening  of  hogs  alone^ 
for  it  requires  the  most  strict  attention  which  daily 
habit  and  the  most  scrutinizing  observation,  in 
time  reduced  to  a  perfect  system,  can  give.  It 
was  ajtcertained  to  a  fraction,  what  each  hog 
would  eat  at  a  meal,  which  was  measured  out  to 
him  three  times  a  day,  the  quantity  according  to 
acre,  allowing  six  of  the  same  age  to  occupy  a  sty, 
which  was  regularly  littered  and-  cleaned  out 
once  a  day.  The  amount  of  vegetables  required 
per  day,  and  the  necessity  of  the  different  varie- 
ties coming  on  in  due  season,  would  require  great 
attention.  At  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  we 
would  conclude  that  a  pigcrery  conducted  in  like 
manner  in  Kentucky,  would  be  equally  profitable. 
But  not  so — there  would  be  this  ditference:— 
The  price  of  pork  and  lard  in  Boston  is  more 
than  50  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Louisville  :  and 
the  profit  accruing  from  the  superabundance  of 
manure,  which  is  worth  from  two  to  three  dollars 
a  load  in  the  New  England  States,  will  amount  to 
a  large  sum,  which  with  us  would  be  excluded 
from  the  estimate,  as  it  will  bring  nothing  here 
on  sale,  though  useful  to  the  land  on  which  the 
hogs  are  fattened.  In  200  hogs  annually  sold, 
these  causes  would  produce  a  difference  of  per- 
haps three  thousand  dollarein  favor  of  the  New 
England  piggery. 
Say  200  hogs  at  200  lbs.  each,  40,000  lbs. 

pork  at  l5  cents  in  Boston^  $4,000 

For  their  manurei  1,000 


40,000  lbs.  pork  at  Louisville,  at  5  cents. 


85,000 
2,000 


Leaving  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  New 
England  piggery,  3,000 

In  no  way  could  an  extensive  piggery  be  made 
profitable  to  us  but  by  being  connected  with  a  dis- 
tillery. The  expenses  would  then  be  much  les- 
sened; for  it  would  require  but  a  few  vegetables 
or  little  meal  added  to  the  slop  of  the  distillery 
to  make  the  swill  highly  nutritive.  They  might 
be  put  to  graze  in  the  summer  and  swill  given 
them  occasionally  and  again  put  in  the  fall. 

The  manner  of  feeding  and  fattening  hogs  now 
generally  adopted  in  this  state,  seems  to  me  to  be 
well  calculated  for  our  method  of  cultivation. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  producis  and  the 
great  number  of  hogs  fatted  for  other  markets,  to- 
gether with  a  great  number  of  beef  cattle  annu- 
ally grazi^  and  fed,  the  ssrstem  is  complete.  In 
winter,  they  are  amply  supplied  with  food  from 
the  refused  com  and  pudding  of  the  cattle— two 
or  three  hogs  to  each  head  of  cattle  finding  tbna 
abundant  BUftenance.    In  tbe  spring,  wfa^  the 
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cattle  are  no  lon^r  led,  the  hogs  are  put  on  the 
exuberant  clover  fieldj  which  was  sown  for  the 
double  purpose  of  enriching  the  land  and  supply- 
ing rich  food  for  their  cattle  and  hogs.  In  due 
time,  when  the  clover  becomes  hard,  and  unfit 
for  the  hogs,  it  is  given  up  to  ihe  earth,  and  they 
are  removed  to  the  rye  fields,  there  to  fatten  and 
complete  another  svstem  of  manuring,  so  admira- 
bly adapted  to  our  lands  and  our  wants.  So  soon 
as  the  rye  field  is  consumed,  the  corn  field  is  rea- 
dy to  receive  them,*  and  in  due  time  they  are 
ready  for  market,  leaving  the  fields  and  pastures 
richer  than  they  were. 

Although  this  arrangement  is  good  for  feeding 
and  fattening,  yet  there  are  other  important  mat- 
ters in  relation  to  their  raisins  and  health,  which 
in  no  wise  should  be  neglected.  Experience  has 
taught  me,  that  no  matter  how  many  pigs  a  sow 
has  over  six,  they  should  be  reduced  to  that  num- 
ber, always  retaining  the  large  and  healthy  ones  : 
for  I  can,  and  will  demonstrate,  that  six  pigs  will 
make  more  pork  at  12  or  18  months  old,  than 
eight  would  of  the  same  litter — and  eight  will 
make  more  than  ten.  Give  ta  the  six  the  food 
which  you  would  give  the  eight  or  ten,  and  you 
will  find  in  the  result  the  truth  of  my  statement 
proven.  It  is  essential  that  pi^  be  kept  fat  while 
sucking,  and  to  have  them  so,  six  is  a  better  num- 
ber than  eight  or  ten.  At  weaning  time  or  when 
sixty  days  old,  the  time  when  the  sows  decline 
in  milk,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
pigs,  having  them  regularly  ted  either  with  com 
or  swill,  for  at  this  juncture,  they  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  root  for  themaelveSf  and  will  rapidly  lose 
their  flesh  and  their  health,  and  their  growth  will 
t>e  retarded,  if  Jefl  to  shifl  for  themselves.  If  they 
are  kept  fat  during  the  fall,  when  provisions  are 
plenty  and  cheap,  they  will  keep  thrifly  and  well 
through  the  winter,  on  very  moderate  feeding: 
but  I  prefer  liberal  feeding  throughout.  The  food 
is  by  no  means  thrown  away,  as  you  will  have 
more  pork  and  not  any  more  corn  consumed  in 
the  end. 

Hogs  should  be  kept  free  from  diseases;  parti- 
cularly the  disease  of  worms,  which  is  very  per- 
nicious and  a  constant  attendant  on  poor  hogs. 
Liberal  feeding  atall  times,  is  the  best  preventive, 
hut  when  it  is  not  in  the  crt6,  brimstone,  spirits  of 
turpentine*  or  tar  mixed  with  their  food  will  reme- 
dy the  evil.  All  hogs  are  more  or  less  subject  to 
worms;  but  some  are  so  overcnarged,  that  their 
intestines  are  literally  filled  with  them,  and  unless 
they  are  extirpated,  it  is  throwing  away  com  to 
feed  them,  for  in  this  condition  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  fktten  them;  they  will  consume  twice 
as  much  as  a  hog  will  not  troubled  with  them, 
as  the  nutritious  juices  are  taken  up  by  the  worms, 
and  their  fetid  excrement  is  all  that  is  left  as  a 
miserable  substitute  for  sustenance. 

The  most  fktai  disease  of  hogs  is  the  swelled 
throat  or  qtjunsy.    This  too,  is  easily  prevented. 


*  We  presume  our  writer  does  not  intend  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  the  ho^  are  turned  into  the  com  field; 
for  though  this  practice  may  be  adopted  by  some,  the 
more  general  custom  b  to  put  them  in  a  larce  pen  ad- 
joining, into  which  the  com  is  thrown.  If  me  com  is 
not  sufficiently  ripe  when  the  rye  is  consumed,  old 
com  is  fed  to  the  b(^;  and  indeed,  the  feeders  gene- 
rally, we  believe,  prefer  beginning  to  feed  them  on 
okl  com  after  they  are  put  up — ^introducing  the  new 
ndier  cautiously  and  gradually .--i^.  jF.  Farmer. 


I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  It  proceeds 
from  indigestion,  caused  by  feeding  on  hard  grass- 
es or  clover  in  their  declining  state;  and  my  suc- 
cessful practice  as  a  preventive  for  the  last  eight 
years  is  a  strong  confirmation.  Yet  it  matters  not 
concerning  the  cause,  provided  there  is  a  remedy. 
The  disease  in  the  last  stage,  is  highly  inflammato- 
ly,  but  at  no  time  infectious.  It  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  matter  formed  between  the  fflands  of  the 
jowl,  which  continues  to  inflame  till  the  hog  dies 
of  sufl[bcation.  The  disease  may  be  cured  before 
and  afler  the  matter  begins  to  form;  but  as  it  may 
be  more  satisfactory  to  state  mv  experience  and 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  I  will  give  an  instance 
as  coming  under  my  observation,  and  conclude 
with  my  practice  as  a  cure  and  preventive.  In 
1830, 1  discovered  the  disease  among  my  hogs  b^ 
the  death  of  one  of  my  fattest.  As  soon  as  possi- 
ble, I  had  them  removed  from  the  clover  fiela,  and 
put  in  a  spacious  pen,  where  they  were  fed  with 
as  much  com  as  they  would  eat  afler  it  wa» 
glazed  with  tar  and  as  much  ashes  put  on  as 
would  adhere  to  the  erains.  They  still  continued 
to  die  till  I  lost  to  me  number  of  fif\een.  This 
great  number  dying  out  of  eighty,  caused  me  to 
doubt  the  eflScacy  of  the  remedy,  or  that  the  dis- 
ease was  too  rapid  for  its  effect.  Shortly  after, 
they  were  put  up  to  fatten,  which  they  did  very 
readily,  and  I  was  left  in  doubts  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  medicine,  until  the  day  I  butchered,  when  I 
found  lumps  of  coagulated  matter  in  the  jowls  of 
many,  about  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  or  larger, 
without  any  signs  of  inflammation  around  them. 
I  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would 
have  died  had  it  not  been  for  the  remedy  applied, 
and  that  the  disease  of  those  that  died  had  ad- 
vanced too  far  to  be  cured  by  any  remedv.  Ob- 
serving that  hogs  kept  in  sties  never  had  the 
quinsy,  I  attributed  it  to  the  wholesome  quality  of 
food  tney  ate,  and  on  the  contrary,  the  cause  of 
their  having  it  out  of  sties,  to  the  pemicious  quali- 
ties of  hard  dry  grasses.  Since  1830, 1  have  in- 
variably given  my  hogs,  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months  when  grazing,  slop  or  swilTonce 
a  week  or  oflener,  consisting  of  kitchen  slop  with 
cooked  vegetables  of  various  kinds,  apples,  &c., 
with  bran  or  a  little  meal,  mashed  to  a  paste,  salt* 
ed  and  cooled  ofl"  by  adding  a  quantity  of  water, 
and  occasionally  brimstone  or  saltpetre.  Since 
the  above  date,  my  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  raising  and  fattening  of  hogs  on  the  products 
of  a  small  farm,  and  I  have  never  yet  lost  a  hog 
by  this  disease,  nor  in  my  recollection  by  any  other. 
My  opinion  is  still  further  supported  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  swelled  throat,  by  its  being  less  fre- 

auent  since  the  practice  lately  adopted  in  putting 
le  hogs  to  graze  when  the  clover  is  young  and 
tender,  and  taking  them  ofi*  when  it  is  old  and 
tough. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  young  and  old  hogs 
should  be  kept  apart  in  winter;  and  yet  how 
shamefully  this  important  matter  is  neglected  by 
many.  Young  and  old,  great  and  small  are 
crowded  together,  day  and  night,  mashing  and 
smothering;  and  yet  many  will  look  on  with 
heedless  regard  at  the  great  destruction  of  their 
young  stock,  without  separating  them.  Whea 
young  and  old  are  fed  toother,  the  old  will  al- 
ways get  more  than  their  share,  thereby  the 
young  become  poor  and  diseased,  making  little  ok 
no  progress  in  growth. 
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The  breed  of  hogs  beet  calculated  for  our  gene- 
ral purpose  is  yet  to  be  ascertained.  Within  n 
few  years,  great  exertions  have  been  made,  at  con- 
siderable expense,  to  procure  the  best  breeds,  but 
whether  any  of  them  answer  our  expectations,  I 
Ihinit  very  doubtful.  The  breeds  imported  here, 
were  improvements  made  to  suit  the  purposes  of 
others  under  different  circumstances,  diflerent  soil 
Bnd  climate,  different  food  and  management,  and 
under  a  different  method  of  disposing  of  the  pork, 
and  according  to  our  present  mode  of  farming ; 
thus  differing  from  the  methods  abroad,  whence 
these  hogs  have  been  brought,  and  our  surplus 
pork  being  chiefly  driven  to  the  south,  1  think  ulti- 
mately they  will  not  do  except  in  the  event  of  the 
successful  completion  of  the  railroad  from  Lexing- 
ton to  Charleston.  Then  the  smaller  and  earlier 
matured  hogs,  the  Byfields,  the  Berkshires,  the 
Bedfords,  &c.  will  be  more  profitable  than  the 
larger  breeds.  But  should  this  all-important  im- 
provenoent  to  the  west  prove  abortive,  the  hog 
that  will  be  best  calculated  for  our  interests,  is  yet 
to  be  improved  hy  some  judicious  cross  from  our 
present  great  variety  of  breeds.  The  fat  varieties, 
as  the  Bedford,  Berkshire,  &c.,  from  their  early 
propensity  to  fatten,  are  best  for  family  use  and 
home  consumption;  but  owing  to  their  incapability 
to  travel,  thev  must  measurably  give  way  to  the 
longer-legged  hog,  until  the  railroad  from  Lexing- 
loo  to  Charleston  is  complete. 

Bird  Smith, 
Member  Ky.  State  Ag,  Soc. 


From  the  New  Bngland  Farmer. 

VALUX  OF  MANURV. — INTBRBSTINO  BXPEAI- 
MBHTg  Iir  FARMIHO. 

JuK«  W.  TboniMB,  M.  D.,  Cor.  See.  Ag.  Sodetjr: 

Although  I  am  not  what  might  be  called  a 
practical  farmer,  not  having  had  the  time  to  de- 
vote to  it  that  1  could  have  wished,  yet  having 
dooe  something  in  that  line  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  I  feel  a  freedom  lo  submitting  a 
few  experiments  in  the  raising  of  produce,  which 
may  be  miproved  upon  by  those  better  calculated, 
have  more  time,  and  are  more  devoted  to  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  than  I  am.  But  to  proceed  to  the 
experiments,  flavins  purchased  a  small  tract  of 
poor  land,  near  Wilmington^  Delaware,  which 
was  overrun  with  the  daisy,  (or  Richardson's 
pink,)  and  wishing  to  eradicate  that  pernicious 
weed  as  early  as  possible,  I  determined  to  work  the 
ground  hard,  by  a  quick  rotation  of  crops,  taking 
care  to  lime  and  manure  in  proportion.  Afier 
progressing  m  this  wav  for  a  few  years,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  misht  be  worth  while  to  ascertain 
the  amount  raxBea,  and  the  value  per  acre,  by  the 
process  I  had  adopted.  The  first  Jot  of  ten  acres 
was  treated  as  follows.  In  the  fall  I  put  on  twen- 
ty-flix  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  to  the  acre, 
«pread  it  evenly,  and  ploughed  it  in;  afler  which 
it  was  well  harrowed,and  so  iefl  until  spring,  when 
it  was  again  twice  harrowed ;  the  last  time  cross- 
wise. It  was  then  run  out  as  near  north  and 
south  as  the  field  would  admit  of)  and  planted  in 
drills,  as  follows,  the  first  two  rows  three  feet 
apart,  the  third  row  seven  feet:  the  next  three 
ieet,  and  ao  on,  alternately  through  the  field.  The 


object  in  planting  every  other  row  seven  fret  apart, 
was  that  it  might  have  all  the  advantage  of  sun 
and  air — but  not  wishing  to  loose  too  much 
ground,  by  planting  so  wide  apart,  1  planted  a 
row  of  potatoes  in  each  seven  foot  space — the 
produce  as  follows:  500  bushefs  com,  at  60  cents, 
8300;  and  500  bushels  potatoes,  sold  at  50  cents, 
(exclu8ive  of  small  ones,)  $250.  The  com  was 
cut  off  in  the  fall,  and  shocked  in  the  field,  and  the 
ground  sown  with  wheat,  (except  where  the 
shocks  stood,)  which  was  sown  in  the  spring  with 
millet  The  produce  was  300  bushels  wheat,  at 
81  10  cents,  8330.  JMillet  4  tons,  with  the  seed, 
worth  816  per  ton,  $64,  Directly  afier  harvest 
the  wheat  stubble  was  ploughed  in,  and  part  of 
the  field  sown  with  turnips;  the  other  part  with 
buckwheat,  produce  200  bushels  buckwheat,  which 
was  sold  at  50  cents,  8100;  and  600  bushels  tur- 
nip9,  fed  to  the  cattle,  say  at  25  cents  per  bushel, 
8150;  in  all,  81)194,  independent  of  straw,  fodder, 
&c  The  field  was  then  manured,  and  laid  down 
in  wheat,  and  sown  with  grass  seed.  The  next 
experiment  was  on  an  adjoining  lot  of  ten  and  a 
half  acres,  manured  and  tilled  as  the  first,  and 
planted  in  rows  five  feet  apart  one  way,  and  two 
.'eet  the  other,  and  not  exceeding  three  stalks  in  the 
hill,  more  frequently  one  and  two;  produce  eighty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  at  75  cents  per  bushel,  8130. 
The  next  spring  it  was  ploughed,  and  planted  in 
potatoes,  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  manured  in 
the  row.  I  then  struck  out  between  the  rows  of 
potatoes,  and  planted  com  two  feet  apart  as  above 
— the  corn  had  no  manure — produce  as  follows: 
500  bushels  sound  com,  sold  at  80  cents,  8400 ; 
1,500  bushels  potatoes,  sold  from  30  to  37^  cents, 
say  35  cents  per  btishel,  8^25.  The  seasons  of 
1836  and  1837  were  unfavorable  for  com  with  us^ 
and  it  ripened  late.  Part  of  the  above  field  is  in 
with  wheat,  sown  in  the  fall,  whh  a  light  dress- 
ing of  compost — the  residue  in  spring  wheat,  with- 
out manure;  both  look  well.  In  endeavoring  to 
be  as  brief  as  possible,  I  am  apprehensive  I  have 
not  been  sufficiently  explicit  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood. Thy  friend, 

£dward  Tataall. 


From  the  Fannen'  CsMiiet. 
BVRDOR't  SXOBLLBirT  OIITTM BHT. 

Yellow  rosin,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  to  be 
melted  in  an  earthen  pot  over  a  slow  fire,  to  which 
add  the  same  quantity  of  beeswax.  When  melt- 
ed, add  half  a  pound  of  hog^s  lard,  and  when  that 
is  dissolved  add  two  ounces  of  honey  and  half  a 
pound  of  common  turpentine,  and  keep  gently 
boiling  a  few  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time.  Taka 
it  off  the  fire,  and  when  it  has  cooled  a  little,  stir 
into  it  two  ounces  of  verdi^s  finely  powderedi 
then  give  the  whole  a  few  minutes'  gentle  boilingi 
and  pour  through  a  sieve  for  use.  Nothing  takes 
fire  out  of  a  bum  or  scald  in  human  flesh  to  soon 
as  this  ointment. 

I  would  suggest,  that  no  store  in  a  newly  set«* 
tied  district  ou^ht  to  be  without  a  plentiful  supply 
of  the  above  omtment  for  sale;  it  is  equally  good 
for  cuts  and  bruises  and  putrefying  sores,  ani 
might  be  denominated  with  propriety,  the  imtosr. 
iolrimetkf. 

Jambs  PaDDXn. 
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MONTHLY  COMMKRCIAI.  RBPORT* 

A  drought  of  almost  unprecedented  duration, 
attended  with  excessive  heat,  has  prevailed  during 
the  greater  part  of  July  and  the  first  two  weeks 
in  August,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  recent 
t^howers,  the  drought  still  continues  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  It  has  prevedled  lar  and  \yide— on 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  beyond  the  mountains— and 
the  crops  have  suffered  co-extensively.  That  of 
Indian  corn,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  is  al- 
tnost  a  total  Failure ;  while  in  favorable  situations, 
and  where  the  drought  was  less  severe,  a  fair  crop 
will  be  made.  Tobacco  and  cotton  require  less 
moisture;  but  without  a  long  spell  of  favorable 
weather,  they  cannot  attain  their  growth ;  and, 
from  the  failure  of  the  plants  early  in  the  season, 
it  is  considered  certain  that  the  crop  of  tobacco  will 
be  far  below  an  average  one. 

In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  potatoes, 
flax,  and  clover  are  extensively  cultivated,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  crops  will  be  severely  felt.  Our  mar- 
kets are  not  supplied  with  the  orainary  vegetables 
of  the  season.  The  mills  in  marjy  places  are 
stopped,  and  the  navigation  of  our  rivers  impeded 
or  suspended.  Some  places  have,  during  this  pe- 
riod, been  visited  with  violent  storms,  and  great 
damage  has  been  sustained. 

The  price  of  wheat  gradually  declined  to  $1  20 
to  $1  25 ;  but  has  advanced  recently  to  $1  30  and 
$1  35-    The  crops  on  tide-water  have  generally 


I  been  disposed  of;  but  those  in  the  interior  are  now 
I  partially  withheld  from  market,  in  consequence  of 
an  apprehended  deficiency  of  com.  The  last  ac- 
counts from  England  exhibited  little  apprehension 
as  to  the  result  of  the  wheat  crop  there.  Those 
from  the  north-western  states  represent  the  wheat 
crop  as  very  abundant. 

The  inspections  ol  tobacco  in  Virginia  to  Ist 
inst.  amounted  to  about  39,000  hhds.  Since  then 
the  supply  gradually  diminished,  and  has  now 
neariy  ceased.  Prices  have  advanced,  and  may 
now  be  quoted  $5  50  to  $12  per  100  lbs.  The  ex- 
port to  Europe  proceeds  very  slowly. 

The  receipts  of  cotton,  since  October  last,  are 
1,804,000  bales,  against  1,343,000  to  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1837 ;  and,  considering  this  great  increase, 
prices  are  well  sustained;  present  quotation  9  to 
11  cents.  The  accounts  of  the  growing  crop,  in 
the  south-western  states,  are  favorable. 

Indian  corn  has  advanced,  particularly  in  the 
northern  markets,  where  95  cents  to  81  per  bushel 
has  been  paid.  Sales  were  recently  made  here  at 
80  cents. 

The  banks  in  the  Atlantic  states  resumed  specie 
payments  on  the  13th  of  this  month ;  and  no  de- 
mands were  made  on  them,  except  for  inconsider- 
able sums  required  in  ordinary  transactions.  Ex- 
change on  New  York  is  at  1  to  IJ  per  centpre- 
mium ;  on  England  8J.  X. 

j^ugust  20, 1838. 
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AND   PROPRIETOR. 

Prom  the  New  England  Fanner. 
MATERIALS   FOR   MANURE. 

We  have  spoken  of  various  sources  and  means 
of  accumulation  and  manufacture  in  regard  to  ma- 
nures; the  barn  cellar,  the  hog  sty,  the  privy,  the 
■compost  heap,  the  wash  lube,  the  sink;  in  respect 
to  all  these  matters  we  have  made  suggestions, 
which  we  hope  will  be  taken  in  good  part  by  the 
farmers;  and  which  we  are  persuaded,  if  properly 
attended  to,  will  result  in  accumulations  of  valua- 
ble manure  little  dreamt  oi;  when  the  foundation 
•of  the  heap  was  laid,  and  the  first  contributions 
brought  to  it.  The  sailors  tell  us  of  extensive 
islands,  holding  a  large  population  and  leasting 
them  in  plenty,  and  reefs  stretching  themselves  for 
miles  in  the  ocean,  and  columns  of  coral  rising 
irom  the  verv  depths  of  the  sea  to  its  surface,  and 
if  the  sea  could  be  lor  a  time  withdrawn,  and  their 
vast  height  and  proportions  disclosed  to  the  eye 
they  would  be  seen  casting  into  the  shade  even 
the  mighty  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  proudest 
.trophies  of  human  art  and  labor;  and  all  these 
were  the  result  of  the  combined  and  unintermit- 
ted  toil  of  very  small  insects,  laboring  constantly 
■at  these  erections  by  the  gradual  deposits  of  mi- 
nute atoms.  These  mighty  masses  show  what 
can  be  effected  by  persevering  labor,  even  with 
most  humble  instruments  and  means.  The  ter- 
mites or  anis  of  Africa  erect  large  cabins,  which, 
spread  out  upon  extensive  plains,  look  like  a  vast 
military  encampment.  We  see  constantly  upon 
our  own  pitch-pine  plains,  those  heaps  which  the 
common  pismires  accumulate;  and  observe  that 
all  this  is  the  product  of  single  atoms  brought  by 
single  individuals  of  those  minute  animals,  thou- 
sands of  whom  we  destroy  at  a  single  footstep. 
Every  part  of  creation  illustrates  the  extraordi- 
nary, immense,  and  triumphant  results  of  perse- 
vering labor.  Many  of  the  largest  fortunes  that 
have  ever  been  accumulated  have  arisen  from  mi- 
nute savings  and  deposits. 

We  hope  our  illustrations  of  this  homely  sub- 
ject will  not  be  deemed  too  ambitious.  We  should 
be  glad  to  make  them  as  striking  and  memorable 
as  possible;  and  we  care  little  for  the  source 
whence  they  are  drawn,  provided  only  we  can  in- 
duce  the  farmers  to  gather  every  thing,  and  to 
save  every  thing,  which  comes  in  their  way,  by 
which  the  means  of  enriching  their  farms  may  be 
created  or  extended.  We  reiterate  the  great  po- 
Eition,  that  almost  every  farm,  certainly  where  its 
products  are  consumed  on  the  place,  contains  the 
means  of  maintaining  and  extending  its  fertility. 
Every  traveller  who  visits  China,  reports  the  ex- 
traordinary condition  of  the  Chinese  cultivation; 
and  concludes  by  stating  that  the  most  remarka- 
ble and  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  saving 
of  manure.  If  gold  dust,  if  corn  itself,  were 
sprinkled  in  their  streets,  they  could  not  be  more 
careful  in  picking  it  up  and  collecting  it  together, 
than  they  are  in  picking  up  and  collecting  whate- 
ver may  go  to  the  increase  of  their  manure  heap. 

It  is  in  this  matter  our  farmers  fail,  perhaps 
more  than  in  any  thing  else  connected  with  our 
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agriculture;  and  this  is  a  failure  most  essentially  af- 
fecting their  interests.  If  we  would  have  an  im- 
proved agriculture,  a  revolution  in  our  habits  must 
lake  place  here;  and  when  this  is  effected,  and  all 
the  manure  is  provided  and  prepared,  which  we 
can  provide  and  prepare,  we  have  accomplished 
comparatively  half  the  work.  The  getting  of 
manure  on  a  farm  must  be  as  much  matter  ofstu- 
dy,  care,  and  labor  as  the  getting  of  crops  from 
that  farm. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  on  every  considerable 
farm  there  should  be  a  man  employed  with  a  cart 
and  horse  or  yoke  of  oxen,  whose  sole  and  exclu- 
sive business  it  should  be,  excepting  in  some  ex- 
traordinary emergency,  to  collect  the  materials  for 
manure;  and  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  bein^ 
manufactured.  It  is  not  enough  tor  the  farmer  to 
say  he  will  do  this  at  his  leisure;  this  shall  be  the 
business  of  odd  times;  he  will  attend  to  this  when 
nothing  else  presses  upon  him.  It  must  be  a  spe- 
cific, constant,  principal  object  of  study  and  labor. 
Remember  again  that  every  vegetable  substance, 
and  every  animal  substance,  is  capable  of  being 
converted  into  a  manure. 

Now  we  will  look  out  of  the  window  where  we 
are  sitting,  and  see  what  in  hasty  glance  comes 
within  our  sight,  which  ought  to  be  saved.  There 
is  the  garden,  with  an  abundance  of  weeds  and 
decayed  vegetables;  collect  all  them,  and  let  them 
go  into  the  hogs'  pen  or  the  bam  cellar.  There 
is  the  pasture,  where  bramble  bushes,  sweet  fern, 
Canada  thistles,  alder  bushes,  brakes,  &c.  abound. 
Gather  them,  and  you  will  at  the  same  time  clean 
your  pastures.  Tliere  is  the  road  lined  for  miles 
with  all  sorts  of  weeds  and  coarse  grasses;  get 
them.  There  is  many  a  mud  hole,  which  receives 
the  washings  of  the  streets,  and  where  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  and  rich  manure  has  been  collect- 
ed ;  empty  that.  There  is  a  large  shade  tree, 
where  the  cattle  daily  collect;  and  where  their 
droppings  are  accumulated ;  collect  these  and 
them  in  the  common  heap.  There  is  many  a  rich 
spot  by  the  side  of  the  roads,  which  without  any 
prejudice  to  your  neighbor  or  the  public  vou  can 
plough  up;  take  off  the  mould,  and  carry  that  like- 
wise into  your  manure  yard.  There  is  the  refuse 
of  the  shoe  shop,  scraps  of  leather,  &c.,  collect 
them  and  lay  them  on  your  land  to  be  plougiied 
in.  There  is  a  clay  pit;  occasionally  get  a  load  or 
two  of  that  and  throw  into  your  bam  yard.  It 
will  greatly  improve  the  composition.  Then  you 
have  a  wood  or  grove  at  hand  ;  collect  the  leaves 
from  that  and  lay  them  in  store  for  littering  your 
cattle-stalls  and  your  sties.  But  you  have  a  bog 
meadow;  here  then  is  an  abundant  supply  of  the 
materials  for  enriching  your  fields.  Collect  this 
mud;  it  is  full  of  the  most  enriching  substances. 
They  may  be  spread  with  great  advantage  upon 
your  grass  lands;  but  they  are  still  better  placed 
upon  your  compost  heap. 

We  have  seen  an  excellent  arrangement  on  the 
part  of  two  or  three  farmers  for  saving  manure, 
and  especially  the  liquid  portions.  They  dBily 
spread  the  back  part  of  their  cow  stables  with 
mould  or  sand,  of  which  both  in  winter  and'sun- 
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racr  they  keep  a  sufficient  supply  at  hand  under 
cover;  and  using  this  without  covering,  or  cover- 
ing it  with  litter,  great  amoiuit  of  the  most  valua- 
ble manure  is  saved. 

We  have  thrown  out  these  hints,  not  thinking 
to  treat  the  subject  I'ully,  or  philosophically;  but 
rather  with  a  view  to  put  other  minds  to  consider- 
ing what  can  and  what  ought  to  be  done.  In  new 
countries,  where  the  accumulations  of  vegetable 
matter  have  beeu  gathering  for  centuries,  and 
have  remained  on  the  surface  untouched,  there  is 
no  occasion  at  present  for  the  use  of  any  manures. 
The  soil  is  already  full  and  needs  rather  to  be  ex- 
hausted than  replenished.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
our  old  soils.  We  cannot  get  along  without  ma- 
nure. The  geine,  the  vegetable  pabulum,  must 
be  supplied.  We  have,  as  Dr.  Dana  says,  the 
plates,  but  they  require  to  be  filled.  We  might 
«it  down  to  a  table  covered  with  the  richest  por- 
celain or  burnished  and  embossed  gold;  but  if  the 
dishes  are  empty,  we  should  starve  as  certeunly  at 
such  a  table  as  at  a  naked  board.  Dr.  Dana  is 
likewise  of  an  opinion,  in  which  Professor  Hitch- 
cock concurs,  that  the  earthy  constituents  of  the 
soil  are  matters  of  comparatively  little  moment, 
provided  always  of  course  that  they  exist  in  com- 
mixture, and  are  sufficiently  retentive  of^  moisture. 
That  is,  to  recur  to  the  former  illustration,  it  is  of 
little  or  no  comparative  importance  what  the  plates 
are  made  of,  or  whether  the  table  at  which  we  sit 
down  be  plain  deal,  oaken,  or  mahogany;  the 
main  point  is  the  food,  which  is  placed  upon  it. 
This  appears  constantly.  In  our  disdained  and 
hard  soil,  crops  are  occasionally  produced,  which 
vie  with  anything  which  even  the  fertile  alluvions 
of  the  west  display.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
bushels  of  com  were  raised  upon  an  acre  in  Ply- 
mouth county.  Forty  busheb  of  rye,  ninety-six 
bushels  of  oats,  fifly-five  bushels  of  wheat,  one 
thousand  bushels  of  carrots,  more  than  nine  hun- 
d«ed  bushels  of  nita  baffa,  seven  hundred  bushels 
^  potatoes,  and  more  than  four  tons  of  hay  have 
hein  raised  upon  ao  acre  even  in  our  own  granite 
mmI.  The  incredufous  may  sneer  at  this;  that 
does  not  at  all  affect  the  facts.  It  neither  makes, 
nor  unmakes,  nor  alters  them.  They  are  estab- 
lished by  full  and  incontrovertible  evidence.  This 
however  has  been  done  by  liberal  cultivation,  libe- 
ral manuring,  applied  with  sound  judgment;  at 
proper  times  and  m  a  proper  form. 

The  collection  of  tnis  manure  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  soil  and  crop  is,  we  admit,  laborious,  and 
requires  incessant  care  and  diligence.  In  this  re- 
spect the  new  countries  have  immense  advantages 
over  us;  and  when  we  compare  our  severe  and 
expensive  cultivation,  with  their  little  expense  and 
Abundant  returns,  we  are  ollen  half  disposed  to 

SiU  up  our  boots  and  put  on  our  hat  and  gloves. 
ut  then  we  come  back  to  the  great  established 
position,  that  agriculture  in  almost  any  part  of 
New  England  having  ordinary  advantages,  where 
conducted  with  skill,  judgment,  and  frugality,  af- 
fords an  ample  remuneration  for  all  the  toil  and  all 
the  expense  incurred ;  and  when  we  recollect  the 
multiplied  social  advantages  which  our  community 
presents  over  every  new  country,  and  take  ano- 
ther deep  draA  of  its  invigorating  mountain 
breezes,  we  thsow  aside  our  gloves  and  put  on 
our  frock  again,  and  whisde  to  our  team  to  go 
ahead. 


From  the  Maine  ITarmer. 
SWIRK. 


Mr.  Holmes: — In  no  part  of  the  United  States 
can  the  raising  of  pork  he  made  a  more  profitable 
business  than  in  the  state  of  Maine.  In  making 
calculations  of  the  profits  of  swine  husbandry,  we 
should  take  many  subjects  into  consideration. — 
First  of  all.  let  us  notice  manure — always  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  basis  of  all  good  husbandry.  I 
have  heard  it  asserted  that  many  of  the  farmers  of 
Massachusetts  say  that  the  manure  a  ho^  will 
make,  when  well  supplied  with  materials,  will  pay 
all  the  expense  of  his  keeping.  If  this  supposition 
is  correct,  then  we  can  raise  pork  as  cheap  as  our 
southern  or  western  brethren,  whose  swine  sub- 
sist and  fatten  or  what  grows  spontaneously. 

Every  farmer  should  nave  his  hog  pens  and  his 
hog  yards  so  modeled  that  no  manure  be  iosL  If 
the  hog  yard  is  upon  descending  ground,  it  should 
be  so  contrived  by  digging,  that  none  of  its  virtues 
may  escape  in  a  liquid  state ;  and  if  the  liquid  part 
of  the  manure  in  the  hoff  pen  escapes  through  the 
floor,  it  is  an  unpardonable  waste,  unless  the  farm- 
er should  cart  an  abundance  of  loam  and  put  it  be- 
neath the  floor  of  his  hog  sty,  to  absorb  those  rich 
juices,  which  are  annually  lost,  if  he  cannot  devise 
a  better  method. 

Every  farmer  in  the  state  should  be  ambitious 
to  obtain  the  very  best  breed  of  swine  that  can  be 
procured.  A  poor  breed  of  swine,  or  in  fact  any 
kind  of  animals,  is  a  dead  loss  upon  the  communi- 
ty. Nothing  is  wanting  but  a  little  energy,  and  a 
linion  of  efibrts,  to  get  rid  of  all  unprofitable  stock 
and  substitute  in  its  stead  that  which  will  be  high- 
ly profitable. 

It  has  been  said,  that  in  order  to  raise  swine,  it 
is  necessarv  that  the  farmer  should  have  a  large 
dairy ;  but  I  do  not  think  this  absolutely  necessary. 
A  farmer  who  has  not  large  quantities  of  milk  to 
spare  for  his  pigs,  may  give  them  other  kinds  of 
nutritious  food ;  and  probably  they  mav  be  made 
to  thrive  well  in  a  clover  pasture,  without  much 
other  food. 

Now  let  us  notice  the  method  of  roanaffemeut 
practised  by  Arthur  Young,  esq.,  of  Great  Britain, 
in  the  management  of  swine.  It  is  said  that  in  tha 
summer  of  the  year  1766,  he  pastured  64  swine  on 
only  two  acres  of  clover  ground.  He  assures  tho 
public  that  all  these  swine  grew  very  fast:  and  also 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  use  of  clover  ia 
much  more  profitable  than  when  converted  into 
hay.  Now  why  cannot  a  New  England  Yankee^ 
by  practising  the  same  method,  realize  the  samo 
results— even  in  the  state  of  Maine  1  Dr.  Dean 
says  that  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  husbandry  to 
make  a  hog  pasture  of  an  orchard  ;  and  he  tells  ua 
that  an  orchard  may  be  prepared  with  clover  as 
well  as  any  other  spot  of  ground. 

I  think  it  is  bad  husbandry  to  put  apple  trees  up- 
on good  tillage  lands.  If  the  farmer  has  stony 
ground,  that  is  not  easily  tilled,  there  he  should 
plant  his  orchard.  The  grass  in  orchards  (espe- 
cially if  the  trees  be  lai^e  and  stand  near  each 
other)  is  not  so  sweet  and  nutritious  as  that  which 

Frows  on  ground  unencumbered  with  trees ^  stfll 
think,  for  many  reasons,  swine  should  run  m  or- 
chards. If  the  trees  in  an  orchard  be  too  large 
or  too  thick  to  admit  of  tillage,  the  little  patches 
between  the  trees  may  be  ploughed  as  often  as 
necessary,  and  sowed  with  fresh  clover  seed  :  to 
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BOW  a  few  oats  is  also  a  good  idea.  Tiie  farmer 
need  not  plough  his  whole  orchard  at  once  but  he 
may  plough  a  part  every  year,— by  so  doing  he 
may  constantly  improve  the  soil  at  a  very  light  ex- 
pense. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  hogs  should  run  in  or- 
chards, still  I  think  that  every  farmer  who  would 
ndse  a  considerable  number  of  swine,  should  set 
apart  at  least  one  acre  of  land  adjoining  his  or- 
chard, for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  clover  for  his 
swine.  ' 

This  acre  should  be  kept  one  half  in  tillage  and 
the  other  half  in  clover,  alternately ;  and  as  clover 
is  a  biennial  plant,  is  best  to  change  fi^m  grass  to 
tillage,  every  second  year ;  thus  afibrding  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  clover.  By  so  doing  hogs 
will  not  be  compelled  to  feed  wholly  upon  grass 
growing  in  orchards.  And  last,  not  least,  by  pas- 
turing land  with  swine,  and  sowing  clover  seed 
abundantly,  the  fiurmer  may  enrich  his  soil  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

The  winter  food  for  swine  should  be  principally 
roots,  which  should  be  boiled  or  steam-boiled. 
This  is  winter  work,  and  the  farmer  caimot  be  more 
profitably  employed.  If  potatoes  are  boiled,  the 
water  should  be  immediately  drained  off.  The 
water  in  which  potatoes  are  boiled,  is  of  a  poison- 
eus  nature,  and  injurious  to  swine  or  cattle. 

Iia  this  state  I  think  it  is  bad  economy  to  raise 
much  corn  or  grain  for  store  swine.  A  warm  tight 
shelter  is  very  necessary  for  the  hog  in  this  cold 
climate,  and  this  animal,  so  epicurean  and  gentle- 
manly in  his  diet,  must  be  well  lodged,  or  he  will 
not  thrive.  An  abundance  of  litter  should  be  fur- 
nished him,  and  this  mode  of  consuming  straw  is 
more  profitable  than  when  used  as  fodder  for  cattle, 
even  if  mixed  with  ruta  basa.  1  would  not  have 
it  understood  that  farmers  should  consume  all  their 
straw  as  litter  for  swine,  but  merely  that  they 
should  not  be  too  stingy  in  this  matter. 

I  will  now  say  something  m  regard  to  the  fatten- 
iw  of  swine.  He  that  makes  the  greatest  amount 
ofpork  at  the  least  expense  is  the  best  farmer. 
Mr.  Young  undertook  a  number  of  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  cheapest  mode  of  fattening  swine, 
and  it  is  said  he  gave  the  preference  to  boiled  car- 
rots. 

Ifgood  pork  can  be  made  by  feeding  swine  with 
carrots,  i  think  it  bad  economy  to  consume  much 
com  or  grain  for  this  purpose — at  least  tiU  we  can 
do  away  the  necessity  o<^"  going  to  New  York  to 
miU."  But  the  hog  is  very  fasddious  in  his  diet ; 
he  must  be  gratified  with  a  variety  or  not  thrive, 
th^eibre  I  think  some  kind  of  meal  should  be  mix  • 
ed  with  his  food.  Meal  made  of  buckwheat, 
millet,  oats,  peas,  and  barley,  are  all  good :  let  ex- 
^riments  demonstrate  which  kinds  are  best, 
owine  should  be  at  all  times  supplied  with  salt,  as 
well  m  neat  stock.  Swine  under  the  process  of 
fattening,  should  abo  be  furnished  with  aaiucet  as 
weU  as  other  epkures ;  such  as  boiled  apples  or 
boiled  pumpkins.  Ol  pumpkins,— has  any  Yan- 
kee learned  how  profitable  are  boiled  pumpkins  for 
lattening  swinel  To  give  fattening  swine  occa- 
■ionaUy  a  quantity  of  boiled  apples  or  pumpkins  will 
increase  their  appetites  for  their  other  food.  One 
cart-load  of  pumpkins  when  boiled  is  worth  two 
cart-kMds  of  potatoes.  How  many  cart-loads  of 
pampkins  can  be  raised  upon  an  acre  of  land  pro- 
perly cultivated  and  manured  ?  Will  fermemtiy 
the  eifcrinienll 


If  our  farmers  are  true  to  their  best  interests,  we 
can  say  to  our  southern  and  western  friends : 
Whatever  else  we  may  want  of  you—whether  it 
be  tobacco,  rice  or  cotton,  we  will  not  takeyour  pork. 

Jtun^ord,  Juhf,  1838.  R. 


Vnxn  the  Penny  Maguine. 
NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THB  HSRRIN6,  (CLU- 
PKA  HAREKGUS.) 

The  herring  is  found  in  the  third  order  in  Cu- 
vier's  arrangement ;  and  with  the  pilchard,  sprat, 
shad,  anchovy,  and  white-bait,  belongs  to  the 
Ciupeae  germs.  It  Weighs  about  five  ounces  and 
a  half^  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  blue  and 
green,  and  the  lower  [jarts  of  a  silvery  white. 
Owin;^  to  the  ffill-lids  being  very  loose  and  open- 
ing wide,  the  herring  dies  almost  the  instant  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  water ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  say- 
ing, "as  dead  as  a  herring."  In  twenty-four 
houni  the  gilt-covers  present  an  extravasated  ap- 
pearance. The  lower  jaw  is  furm'shed  with  five  or 
six  teeth ;  the  inferior  edges  of  the  upper  jaw  are 
serrated  ;  and  on  the  tongue  there  are  also  small 
teeth.  The  food  of  the  herring  consists  of  minute 
animals  which  are  found  in' the  depths  of  the 
ocean ;  but  they  will  also  feed  upon  the  young  of 
their  own  species,  and  they  may  be  taken  with 
limpets  and  also  with  an  artificial  fiy. 

The  herring  is  not  found  in  warm  regions,  nor 
farther  south  than  the  northern  coasts  of  France* 
The  most  interesting  point  connected  with  its  na- 
tural history  is  the  annual  movement  which  it 
makes.  Pennant,  whose  zoological  labors  entitle 
him  to  much  respect,  about  the  middle  of  the  Fast 
century  gave  an  account  of  their  periodical  migra- 
tion, which  has  been  implicitly  copied  by  nearly 
every  succeeding  writer.  He  represents  them  as 
coming  from  their  great  winter  rendezvous  within 
the  Arctic  Circle.  "  They  begin  (he  says)  to  ap- 
pear off  the  Shetland  Isles  m  April  ina  May. 
These  are  only  forerunners  of  the  grand  shoal 
which  comes  in  June;  and  their  appearance  is 
marked  by  certain  signs,  by  tlie  numbers  of  birds, 
such  as  gannets  and  others,  which  follow  to  prey 
on  them ;  but  when  the  main  body  approaches, 
its  breadth  and  depth  are  such  as  to  alter  the  very 
appearance  of  the  ocean.  It  is  divided  into  dis- 
tinct columns  of  five  or  six  miles  in  length  and 
three  or  four  in  breadth,  and  they  drive  the  water 
before  them  with  a  kind  of  rippling ;  sometimes 
they  sink  for  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
then  rise  again  to  the  surface,  and  in  bright  wea- 
ther reflect  a  variety  of  splendid  colors.  The  first 
check  this  army  meets  in  its  march  southward  is 
from  the  Shetland  Isles,  which  divide  it  into  two 
parts.  One  wing  takes  to  the  east,  the  other  to 
the  western  shores  of  Great  Britian,  and  fill  every 
bay  and  creek  with  their  numbers.  Others 
pass  on  towards  Yarmonth,  the  great  and  an- 
cient mart  of  herring ;  they  then  pass  through 
the  British  Channel,  and  afler  that  in  a  manner 
disappear.  Those  which  take  to  the  west,  afler  of- 
fering themselves  to  Uie  Hebrides,  were  the  great 
stationary  fisheiy  is,  proceed  towards  the  north  of 
Ireland,  where  they  meet  with  a  second  interrup- 
tion, and  are  obliged  to  make  a  second  division. 
The  one  takes  to  the  western  side,  and  is  scarce 
perceived,  being  soon  lost  in  the  immensity  of 
the  Atlantic;  but  the  other,  which  passes  into  the 
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Irith  Bea,  rejoices  and  feeds  the  inhabitants  of 
most  of  the  coasts  that  border  on  it."  In  a  work 
on  subjects  of  marine  natural  history,  published 
not  more  than  a  year  ago,  this  account  is  substan- 
tially repeated,  and  it  is  stated  in  addition  that  the 
different  columns  are  led  by  herrings  of  more  than 
ordinary  size.  Other  writers  have  stated  that  the 
annual  visitations  of  the  herring  are  adjusted  with 
the  roost  scrupulous  precision  to  the  character  of 
the  country  along  which  they  pass,  and  that 
wherever  the  soil  is  mea^r  and  the  climate  se- 
vere, there  they  never  fail  to  resort.  This  is  go- 
ing much  farther  than  Mr.  Pennant,  who  notices 
the  caprice  which  the  herrings  exercise  with  re- 
gard to  their  haunts.  The  promulgation  of  these 
and  similar  erroneous  notions  is  productive  of 
mischief  in  various  ways.  The  belief  that  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  coast  was  invariably  haunted 
by  the  herrings,  excited  hopes  of  commercial 
f)ro8perity  from  the  fishery,  and  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  establishments  which  it  was  aflerwards 
found  necessary  to  abandon,  owing  to  the  laws 
which  direct  the  arrival  of  the  fish  bein^  so  com- 
pletely fluctuating.  Factitious  views  of  the  de- 
signs joMHtmdence  have  been  taken,  which,  be- 
ing founded  on  error,  were  liable  to  be  suddenly 
overthrown;  whereas,  within  the  bounds  of  as- 
certained facts,  there  are  to  be  found  abundant  ma- 
nifestations of  beneficent  design,  the  evidence  of 
which  rests  upon  a  more  secure  foundation.  The 
very  uncertainty  which  characterizes  the  herrings 
in  the  choice  of  their  haunts  is  attended  with  ad- 
Tantage,  as  it  occasions  attention  to  be  directed  to 
agriculture  and  to  other  means  of  subsistence 
than  that  which  the  ocean  supplies,  and  thus  the 
chances  of  scarcity  are  lessened. 

So  far  fVom  the  arctic  seas  being  the  great  resort 
to  which  the  herrings  retire  for  the  winter  afler 
having  deposited  their  spawn,  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  seas 
on  the  shores  of  which  they  periodically  appear. 
They  leave  the  shore  for  the  deep  sea,  and  the 
return  of  warm  weather  agains  brings  them  around 
the  coasts.  The  herring,  it  may  also  be  stated,  is 
neariy  unknown  within  the  polar  seas,  and  has 
■carcely  been  observed  by  the  navigators  of  those 
regions;  nor  are  they  taken  by  the  Greenlanders. 
A  small  variety  of  tne  herring  is  sometimes  found, 
and  is  noticed  by  Sir  John  Frankhn.  The  young 
are  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  on 
the  coasts  of  Essex  and  Kent  during  the  winter. 
The  Dutch  at  one  period  carried  on  the  fishery  in 
the  deep  sea  at  all  seasons.  On  the  western  coast 
of  Scotland  the  fishery  has  sometimes  terminated 
before  that  on  the  eastern  coast  has  commenced. 
It  has  sometimes  commenced  earlier  in  a  southern 
part  of  the  coast  than  further  north,  and  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  county  Cork,  before  any 
other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  facts 
are  all  adverse  to  the  accounts  which  have  been 
given  of  a  grand  movement  in  military  order 
m)m  the  arctic  seas.  On  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land the  herrings  oAen  spawn  at  a  different 
period  from  those  which  resort  to  the  western 
coast,  and  at  the  same  time  their  condition  is  quite 
dissimilar.  Mr,  Jesse,  in  his  "  Gleanings  in  Na- 
tural History,"  states  that  the  herrings  of  Cardi- 
gan Bay  are  much  superior  to  those  taken  at 
Swansea.    Dr.  Macculloch*  is  of  opinion  that 
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this  may  arise  from  their  obtaining  more  abun- 
dant or  different  food.  He  states  that  in  Scotland 
no  migration  takes  plac^  even  between  the  two 
coasts,  and  that  when  the  herrings  first  appear  on 
the  western  coast  it  is  not  in  shoals;  and  instead 
of  beinff  taken  by  the  net  they  are  taken  by  the 
line.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  remarked  as  fol- 
lows in  his  "  Salmonia :"  "  It  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  the  two  great  sources  of  chnn^ 
of  places  of  animals,  was  the  providing  of  food  for 
themselves,  and  resting-places  and  food  for  their 
young.  The  great  supposed  migrations  of  her- 
rings from  the  poles  to  the  temperate  zone,  have 
appeared  to  me  to*  be  only  the  approach  of  succes- 
sive shoals  fi'om  deep  to  shallow  water,  for  the 
purpose  of  spawning."  The  presumption,  there- 
fore, is  that  the  hernng  is  a  permanent  inhabitant 
of  our  seas,  and  that  there  are  different  varieties 
of  the  species.  Mr.  Yarrell*  sajrs: — "There 
are  three  species  of  herrings  said  to  visit  the  Bal- 
tic, and  three  seasons  of  roe  and  spawning.  The 
stromling,  or  small  spring  herring,  spawns  when 
the  ice  begins  to  melt;  then  a  large  summer  herring; 
and  lastly,  towards  the  middle  of  September,  the 
autumn  herring  makes  its  appearance  and  deposits 
its  spawn."  The  same  naturalist  has  discovered 
what  he  believes  to  be  a  second  species  of  British 
herring;  it  is  found  heavy  with  roe  at  the  end  of 
January,  which  it  does  not  deposit  till  the  middle 
of  February.  The  flavor  is  milder  than  that  of 
the  common  herring,  but  it  is  not  so  large,  its 
lensrth  being  seven  inches,  and  its  depth  two. 

The  frequent  changes  of  their  haunts  by  her- 
rings have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  speculation, 
though  this  fact  is  adverse  to  the  accounts  which 
gave  to  their  misn^tion  all  the  regularity  which 
would  seem  to  belong  to  so  well  organized  an  ar- 
my. At  one  time  they  frequent  a  particular  part 
of  the  coast  for  several  years,  and  they  afierwards 
suddenly  abandon  it.  The  change  is  doubtless  oc- 
casioned by  circumstances  which  it  is  their  nature 
to  obey.  In' the  time  of  Charles  I,  the  Long 
Island,  one  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland, 
was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  herring,  and  buildings 
were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
fishery,  but  it  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
the  fish  ceasing  to  frequent  that  part  of  the  coast. 
Dr.  Macculloch,  in  his  work  on  the  <'  Highlands 
and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,"  has  introduced 
some  remarks  which  are  too  apt  to  be  omitted  in 
this  place.  "  As  vul^  philosophy  (he  says)  is 
never  satisfied  unless  it  can  find  a  cause  for  every- 
thing, this  disappearance  of  the  herring  has  been 
attributed  to  the  manu&cture  of  kelp.  But  kelp 
was  not  introduced  for  very  many  years  after  the 
herrings  had  lefl  the  Long  Island,  as  well  as  many 
other  coasts  which  they  had  frequented.  It  is 
also  a  popular  belief  thatnaval  engagements,  or 
even  the  firing  of  guns,  cause  them  to  change 
their  haunts.  Thus  their  desertion  of  Sweden 
was  attributed  to  the  battle  of  Copenhagen;  and 
now,  when  guns  are  at  peace,  the  steamboats  are 
the  "sufficient  reason."  The  one  reason  is  as  va- 
lid as  the  other.  It  is  a  chance  if  there  has  been 
a  gun  fired  in  the  Western  Islands,  since  the  da3rs 
of  Cromwell,  and  they  have  shifted  their  quarters 
within  that  period  many  a  time.  They  have  long 
lefl  Loch  Hourn,  and  Loch  Torridon,  where 
steamboats  never  yet  smoked;   and  since  the 
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■teamboat  has  chosen  to  go  to  Imreraiy,  they  have 
mlso  thought  fit  to  prefer  Loch  Fyne,  to  all  the 
weatern  bays,  fiut  theories  like  this  have  at  least 
the  merit  of  antiquity,  homr  before  the  days  of 
gunpowder,  the  ancient  Highlanders  thought  that 
the  fish  deserted  those  coasts  where  blood  had 
been  shed;  so  that  the  gun  hypothesis  is  only  an 
old  one  revived,  with  the  necessary  modifica- 
tions." 

Assuming  that  ttie  herring  approaches  our  shores 
from  the  deep  surrounding  seas,  and  does  not  mi- 

Srate  from  the  polar  seas  alone,  there  are  three 
ifferent  circumstances  which  may  occasion  its 
movements:  1.  For  the  purpose  of  spawning.  2. 
In  pursuit  of  food.  3.  To  escape  from  enemies 
which  prey  upon  them. 

The  herring  spawns  towards  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber or  the  beginning  of  November;  and  for  the 
Curpose  of  vivification  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
e  deposited  in  shallow  water,  where  it  may  re- 
ceive the  heat  of  the  sun.  This  instinctive  move- 
ment is  lett  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  they  are 
thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  man  when  they 


mate  by  far  more  proper  and  suitable  for  this  bosiness 
than  that  enjoyed  by  our  indastrioua  northern  country- 
men. The  operations  of  these  large  joint-stock  cor- 
porations are  in  addition  to  those  of  hundreds  of  indi* 
vidaal  adventurers,  who  have  commenced,  on  their 
separate  account,  what  is  called  the  *<  silk-business.'* 
The  first  object  of  all  efforts  to  cultivate  silk,  is,  ne- 
cessarily, to  raise  mulberry  trees,  to  furnish  food  for 
the  worms;  and  the  kind  planted  has  been  principally 
the  Chinese  mulberry,  or  morus  miUiicaulis,  The  fii- 
dility  of  propagating  this  variety,  by  cuttings,  is  so- 
great,  its  growth  so  rapid,  the  annual  multiplication  of 
plants  so  enormous,  and  the  maturity  of  each  (to  the 
point  of  supposed  fitness  for  feeding,)  so  early,  that 
two  years*  time  would  suffice  to  raise  a  very  large 
supply,  from  a  commencement  with  a  few  hundred 
young  trees;  and,  in  three  years,  the  number  might  be 
made  equal  to  almost  any  demand  of  a  single  silk  es- 
tablishment, of  no  older  standing.  There  are  also- 
powerful  incentives  to  use  these  facilities,  in  the  libe- 
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less  as  tbod  after  having  deposited  their  spawn, 
and  the  fishing  season  of  course  terminates.  Mr. 
Yarrell  is  of  opinion,  from  repeated  examination, 
that  the  herrin^sile,  or  young  herrings,  do  not  ma- 
ture any  roe  during  their  first  year;  and  hence 
they  are  not  impelled  to  retire  to  the  deep  sea,  but 
haunt  the  co^ts.  The  weight  of  spawn  in  the 
herring  is  480  grains,  and  the  numl>er  of  eggs  be- 
tween 3,000  and  4,000.  This  spawn  has  been 
thrown  ashore  in  Orkney,  found  around  the  Isle 
of  Man  and  all  along  the  western  shores  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  the  western  lochs.  A  greater  de- 
Sree  of  observation  would  most  probably  prove 
lat  it  is  deposited  around  the  firitish  coasts  ge- 
neral! v,  particularly  the  coast  of  Scotland. 

Fishermen  have  remarked  that  the  herring  was 
most  abundant  where  the  meduse,  and  other  ma- 
rine animals  which  give  the  sea  a  luminous  ap- 
pearance, were  to  be  found.  The  movements  of 
herrings  are  doubtless  fivouently  determined  b^ 
the  time  and  place  where  rood  is  abundant  If  it 
is  not  to  be  found  in  one  spot  it  must  be  sought 
for  in  another;  and  the  apparent  caprice  which 
they  show  in  firequentin^  places  at  irregular  times 
and  irregular  intervals,  is  determined  by  a  provi- 
dent refiraird  to  the  abundance  of  food  with  which 
those  places  are  supplied. 

Lastly,  in  endeavoring  to  escape  from  whales, 
grampuses,  sharks,  and  other  enemies,  the  move- 
ments of  the  herring  are  the  result  of  necessity; 
and  nothing  seems  more  unlikely  than  that  they 
ahould,  under  such  circumstances,  display  an  in- 
stinctive attachment  to  particular  places. 


OK8ULT0RT  REMARKS  Olf  THE  SILK  CULTURE 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  has  now  been  several  years  since  sundry  compa- 
nies were  chartered,  in  the  northern  states,  with  large 
c^>ital8,  (nominal  or  real,)  for  the  purpose  of  prosecut- 
ing the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk.  Maay  more 
SQch  companies  have  since  been  formed,  and  have 
eemmenced  operations;  and,  latterly,  some  have  been 
<strt>Ushedeven  in  the  ietfaaigic  souths  and  in  the  cli- 


silk,  by  at  least  six  of  the  northern  and  middle  states. 
In  Maine,  the  bounties  paid  from  the  treasury  for  this* 
object,  are  5  cents  a  pound  upon  all  cocoons  grown, 
and  50  cents  on  each  pound  of  silk  reeled.    In  Ver- 
mont, a  bounty  of  10  cents  is  offered  for  every  pound 
of  cocoons.    In  Massachusetts,  $2  the  pound  is  paid, 
as  bounty,  on  all  silk  grown,  reeled,  and  <'  throwed" 
in  the  state,  "  which  bounty  alone  is  considered  by 
silk-growers  to  be  sufficient  to  defray  all  expenses  at> 
tending  its  growing,  reeling  and  throwing."    (Mr. 
Adams*  Report  to  Congress.  See  Far.  Reg,  Vol.  Y,  p» 
65,).    In  Connecticut,  (where  silk  has  been  grownr 
50  or  60  years,  without  legislative  fostering,)  the  trea- 
sury pays  a  bounty  of  01  on  eveiy  100  Italian  or  Chi- 
nese mulberry  trees  of  five  years  old,  and  50  cents  & 
pound  on  all  silk  reeled  on  an  improved  reel.    All 
these  bounties  were  in  operation  as  early  as  1886. 
We  do  not  know  the  rate  of  bounty  paid  by  Pennsyl* 
vania  and  New  Jersey;  but  they  are  so  high,  (as 
stated  in  a  previous  selected  article  on  page  855  of  this 
Vol.)  as  to  **  have  been  found  sufficient  to  pay  all  the 
expense  of  producing  the  cocoons  and  reeling  the 
silk,  making  the  whole  produce  clear  profit." 

With  such  fiicilities  and  such  inducements  for  the 
production  of  silk,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  so  lit- 
tle has  yet  been  accomplished,  by  all,  or  by  any,  of 
the  numerous  companies  and  individuals  who  have 
undertaken  the  business.  Wonderful  reports  are  made, 
and  published  with  great  parade  in  the  newspapers,  of 
the  prospects,  and  intended  operations  of  almost  every 
newly  established  silk  company  ;  but  little,  if  any 
thing,  is  afterwards  beard  of  what  they  have  actually 
produced.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  reports  of 
successful  operations  would  not  be  published  if  there 
were  sufficient  grounds  on  which  to  place  tliem ;  and 
therefore,  though  the  testimony  is  negative,  it  is  still 
satisfactory  to  establish  our  inference,  that  but  little 
has  yet  been  done  in  producing  silk;  and  that  silk-cul- 
ture on  a  large  scale,  and  as  a  profitable  branch  of  ag- 
riculture, is  yet  to  be  commenced  in  this  countiy. 
Judging  from  the  various  prefatory  reports  of  silk 
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eomptnies,  and  deoeiyfd  by  their  confident  tone,  we 
hid  formed  a  very  di  Arent  opinion;  and  by  republishing 
their  reports  in  ^is  journal,  we  may  have,  unintention- 
ally, helped  to  delude  the  public.  If  the  adventurers  in 
silk-culture  in  the  northern  states  have  really  done 
much  in  producing  silk,  the  facts  have  not  been  made 
public,  in  any  way  comparable  to  the  industry  used  to 
extend  the  publicity  of  their  first  expectations  and  in- 
tentions. 

The  only  certain  and  direct  evidence  of  the  very 
small  amount  of  silk  yet  produced,  which  has  reached 
us,  is  in  the  **  Statistical  Tables"  formed  and  published 
by  order  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  From 
this  work  it  appears  that  aD  the  silk  fiictories  of  Massa- 
chusetts (four  in  number,)  in  the  year  ending  April  1, 
1887,  employed  125  hands,  and  produced  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  the  value  of  $56,100.  This  does  not  show 
>  how  much  raw  silk  was  produced;  but  the  probability 
is,  that  these  factories  worked  up  all  the  silk  made  in 
BCassachusetts,  as  the  larger  portion  of  their  raw  ma- 
terial* was  certainly  of  fbreign  growth. 

A  gentleman  of  Virginia,  who  was  desirous  of  go- 
ing into  th^  silk  cuttmre,  and  has  since  done  so,  last 
year  visited  the  principal  silk  establishments  in  the 
northern  states,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  informa- 
tfoa  as  to  theur  operations  and  the  results.  He  told  us 
that  the  greatest  annual  product  of  raw  silk  which 
he  could  hear  of,  at  any  one  establishment,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  40  pounds.  It  was  true  that  at  some  of 
them,  silk  manu&ctures  were  carried  on;  and  they  had 
been  at  others,  which  had  suspended  or  stopped  manu- 
ftctnring,  on  account  of  pecuniary  difficulties;  but  the 
Materials  fi>r  these  manufactures  were  mostiy  import- 
ed from  foreign  countries. 

The  only  Inference  which  we  can  draw  firom  tiie 
kilbRnation  before  us,  and  the  testimony  above  refer- 
red to,  positive  and  negative,  is,  that  roost  of  the  ad- 
vefttorers  in  the  silk  business  (so  caDed,)  have  con^i- 
M&nd  the  making  of  silk  as  a  secondary,  ulterior, 
and  peihaps  contingent  object,  and  have  been  laboring 
aadspecoktiiiginthecukureof  mulberry  plants,  not 
to  feed  sUk-worms,  but  to  sell  to  newer  adventurers; 
and  the  vast  profits  to  be  derived  firom  the  making  of 
silk,  were  held  up  to  the  public  principally  to  produce 
greater  eagerness  to  purchase  the  plants  and  cuttings 
of  Chinese  and  other  varieties  of  the  mulberry,  at  the 
toormous  and  extortionate  prices  at  ^ich  they  have 
heen  sold.  The  article  at  page  856,  headed  "Morm 
MMcKdW^  is  a  capital  specimen  of  these  stimulat- 
ing reports.  This  may  be  a  honA  fide  and  disinterest- 
ed statement;  but  certainly  it  has  every  appearance  of 
m  talesman's  indirect  pufl!'— such  as  are  at  least  half 
the  publications  on  this  subject  which  have  appeared. 
There  is  no  advertisement  so  effiMstive  as  that  which 
appears  in  the  fiUse  guise  of  editorial  approval  and  re- 
•ommendation. 

But  without  the  advance  <^  prices,  which  this  wri- 
ter antieipatM,  finr  plants  of  the  tmWcatihff,  those 
heretofore  obtained  are  suffieientty  hig^  to  make  it  far 
aoie  profitable  to  eeU  the  plants*  than  to  keep  them  to 
ted  ^-woons  on,  or  than  to  punne  any  other  branch 
oT  igiicuMaiwl  iii4M^.   Fsoii  eveiy  single  cutting 


of  one  bud,  (allowing  for  aH  necessary  risk  of  loss 
and  failure,)  may  be  raised,  in  one  year,  a  plant  of 
four  feet  or  more  in  height;  and  such  plants,  (of  one 
year's  growth)  divested  of  all  the  side  branches,  have 
been  sold  regularly  and  readily  at  $25  per  hundred; 
and  the  twigs,  trinuaed  off,  at  $2  per  hundred  buds— 
and  a  single  plant  will  sometimes  produce  a  hundred 
such  buds.  An  acre  of  rich  land  will  bring  more  than 
10,000  plants,  and  the  crop  is  completed  and  ready  for 
market  in  one  season.  By  cutting  off  the  whole  tops, 
at  the  ground,  (so  as  to  take  away  every  bud,)  each 
root  will,  in  the  second  summer,  produce  three  or  fouF 
times  as  many  bods  as  in  the  first  year's  growth,  to  be 
again  cut  off  and  sold.  Were  there  ever  greater  pro- 
fits offered?  And  is  it  not  perfectly  natural  and  rea- 
sonable that  these  profits  should  be  preferred  to  those 
offered  by  silk-culture  proper,  even  though  doubled  by 
legislative  bounties? 

Thus  the  true,  and,  as  we  folly  believe,  the  great  pro- 
fits which  may  be  realized  by  rearing  silk,  have  been 
lost  sight  of,  and  disregarded,  to  reap  the  greater 
though  transitoiy  profits  of  selling  inulbeny  plants. 
And  the  combined  action  of  the  cunning  salesmen 
and  puffers,  and  the  strong  disposition  of  the  pub- 
lic to  be  duped  and  cheated  by  every  professional 
humbugger,  has  produced  a  nwXticaulu  numia^  that 
promises  to  equal  any  of  its  fore-runners  in  the  annals  i 
of  speculation  and  delusion.  Enormous  profits  havo  I 
thus  already  been  made  by  northern  nursery -men,  and 
much  of  them  from  southern  purchasers.  And  we  > 
are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  same  spirit  is  spreading  ra- 
pidly in  Virginia;  and  that  many  persons  are  now  be- 
ginning what  is  called  the  **silk-bu8ioe88" — ^but  which 
is  merely  raising  mulberiy  plants  and  cuttings  to  sell. 
And  a  profitable  business  this  may  be,  to  eariy  adven- 
turers; though  a  bad  one  for  all  the  later  ones,  who  do 
not  design  to  put  their  mulberry  trees  to  thek  legiti- 
mate use  of  feeding  silkworms.  It  is  plain  enough,  that 
even  if  millions  of  dollars  should  be  received  for  plaots 
that  are  not  used,  first  or  last,  fbr  any  purpose  except 
to  be  sold,  that  there  will  be  no  gain  to  the  communi- 
ty; and  a  total  loss  to  the  buyers  and  producers  who 
cannot  sell.  It  is  thus  that  truly  valuable  products, 
and  a  profitable  branch  of  agricultural  inJustiy  if  pro- 
perly pursued,  may  be  converted  into  a  humbug,  and 
become  one  of  the  many  modes  of  producing  deceplioi» 
and  loss  to  dupes,  and  profit  to  the  dupe-makersc 

What  adds  to  the  strangeness  of  the  slow  advance 
of  the  product  of  silk  in  the  north,  is  the  &ct  that 
there  existed,  for  several  years,  two  periodical  journals, 
published  at  a  low  price,  and  circulated  very  exten- 
sively, which  were  devoted  exclusively  to  giving  ii>- 
formation  on,  and  encouraging  the  extension  of  silk 
culture.  These  were  the  '  Silk-Caltuiist'  of  Haitfbrd,, 
and  the  <  Silk- Worm'  of  Albany.  Another  such  pub- 
lication has  recentiy  been  started  in  another  state. 
Here  is  a  most  jmNtigiouB  and  imposing  array  of  meansf 
and  the  end,  or  result,  is  in  comparison  ludicrously 
smoU,  even  tiiougfa  it  may  exceed  ten-fold  the  amounl 
of  that  of  which  we  have  yet  been  informed. 

There  has  been  another  new  bimnch  of  agricuMuNl 
industry  proposed  in  this  country,  and  (if  we  we»  to 
judge  fiKm  printed  r^ort*,)  it  Aifht  be  said 
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meQced,  more  tbtn  eighteen  months  ago.    This  is  the 
making  of  sugar  from  beet-roots.    The  reported  pro- 
fits of  this  business  in  France  caused  a  very  general 
desire  to  introduce  it  in  the  northern  and  middle  states. 
The  statements  published  (many  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  our  pages,)  seemed  to  promise  sufficient  remu- 
neration to  the  undertakers.    In  addition,  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  in  the  beginning  of  1887,  offer- 
ed a  bounty  of  three  cents  a  pound  on  all  sugar  made 
in  that  state  from  beet-root,  (see  Farmers*  Register 
Vol.  V,  page  47.)    There  was  then  growing  a  strong 
beet-root  fever,  which  has  continued  since,  and  we 
haye  no  direct  testimony  of  its  abatement  at  this  time. 
fiat  neither  have  we  yet  heard  of  any  practical  results, 
or  profits  from  the  business — ^nor  indeed  whether  any 
thing  has  been  done  in  it,  except  (according  to  usage,) 
to  form  joint-stock  companies  for  cartying  on  the  cul- 
ture   and    manufacture.     Strangely    enough,    smce 
schemes  of  beet-root  culture  have  been  in  vogue,  they 
have  been  regularly  connected  with  fte  schemes  of 
iilk-cttlture.    Yet,  what  tbe  two  things  have  to  do  with 
each  other,  is  more  than  we  can  conceive— or  what 
they  have  in  conunon,  except  the  quality  of  being 
converted  into  humbugs.    The  joint-stock  companies 
latterly  formed  for  silk-culture,  or  proposed  and  an- 
DOUAced  in  the  newspapers,  have  veiy  generally  added 
the  noaking  of  beet-root  sugar  to  their  objects,  and  the  ti- 
tle of  the  association.   This  incongruous  yet  veiy  gene- 
ral connexion  has  been  even  carried  into  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  congress  of  the  United  States ;  and  a  long 
and  detailed  report  has  been  sent  forth  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  "Mul- 
berry and  Sugar-Beet,"  in  a  pamphlet  of  51  octavo 
pages ;  of  which  many  thousands  have  been  printed 
and  circulated,  to  add  to  the  profit  of  the  government 
printer,  and  to  help  the  nursery-men,  whose  letters  are 
there  published,  to  sell  their  mulberry  plants.  With  so 
much  encouragement,  direct  and  indirect,  by  both  state 
and  Meial  government,  it  is  tmly  surprising  that  both 
the  silk-culture  and  beet-sugar-manufiicture  should  be 
tftill  unabte  to  give  evidence  of  life,  or  to  make  any 
figure,  except  in  reports  of  the  formation  of  joint- 
•tock  companies,  and  their  intended  operations. 

It  Will,  perhaps,  be  inferred,  though  very  erroneous- 
ly, from  the  general  tenor  of  the  foregoing  remarks, 
timt  we  have  no  fiiith  in  the  profit  of  producing  silk  in 
this  country,  nor  in  the  legitimate  profit  of  rearing 
fbt  Chinese  mulberry  as  means  for  that  end.  Not  so, 
as  to  either  opinion.  Btill,  because  of  our  endeavor- 
ing to  expose  the  delusion,  and  repress  the  misdirected 
ieeal,  and  speculating  spirit,  which  have  been  built 
upon  the  true  and  solid  claims  of  this  business  to  ap- 
probation, we  expect  nothing  more  than  to  be  consi- 
dered as  opposing,  throughout,  the  culture  of  silk  as 
altogether  unprofitable,  and  the  Chinese  mulberry  as 
worthless;  and  its  being  raised  by  any  one  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  being  either  a  knave,  or  a  dupe  of  knaves. 
It  seems  that  moderate,  qualified,  and  discriminating 
approbation  of  agricultural  opinions  and  practices,  is 
no  more  tolerated,  by  most  penons,  than  similarly 
limited  approval  of  the  political  men  and  measures 
that  ^ley  sustain.  Every  man  is  required,  whether  on 
i^;ricaltural  or  political  subjects,  to  *'  go  the  whole 
hog,"  and  to  approve  or  condemn,  as  eotireiy  as  does 


a  blind  or  bought  political  partizan.  Qualified  and 
limited  approval,  is  considered  as  but  *<  damning  with 
faint  praise.*'  We  therefore  do  not  expect  to  leave  the 
impression  on  readers  in  general,  that  we  are  friendly 
to,  and  strongly  in  favor  of,  the  commencement  and 
extension  of  silk  culture.  This  expected  misappre* 
hension  cannot  be  entirely  guarded  agaiust,  and  we 
shall  not  take  much  trouble  to  avoid  it,  or  lessen  its  in- 
fluence. We  will  merely  state,  that  we  have  no  pri- 
vate interest  whatever  in  discouraging  silk-culture;  and 
that  we  have  some  small  private  interest  the  opposite 
way,  inasmuch  as  we  are  preparing  to  come  into  the 
market  with  muUicavlU  trees  and  cuttings,  as  soon  as 
we  can  furnish  them  at  one-fourth  of  the  present  prices. 

We  certainly  doubt  the  fitness  of  the  climate 
of  the  northern  states  for  profitable  silk-culture ;  and 
more  than  doubt  the  fitness  of  that  cold  and  inhospita- 
ble region  for  so  tender  a  plant  as  the  morut  muUicaU' 
Us,  But  we  fully  believe  in  the  suitableness  of  the 
slave-holding  states  for  both;  and  we  are  confident 
that  fair  trials  will  show  very  profitable  results.  And 
if  the  doubts  and  disbelief  just  expressed,  are  indeed 
unfounded  and  unsound,  and  New  England  is,  in  truths 
well  adapted  for  silk-culture,  then,  a  fortiori,  so  much 
the  more  profitable  must  it  be  in  Virginia,  because  of 
our  warmer  and  longer  summers.  We  have  also  other 
advantages  (which  we  have  several  times  before 
urged)  in  our  far  cheaper  land,  and  cheaper  slave-la- 
bor. Many  slaves  could  be  producers  who  now  are 
merely  consumers.  Wc  are  now,  as  heretofore,  and 
as  also  frequently  expressed,  anxious  that  the  business 
of  raising  silk  shall  be  properly  commenced  and  pur- 
sued in  Virginia ;  yet  we  have  but  little  favor  for,  or 
confidence  in,  the  new-bom  zeal  for  raising  mulbeny 
plants  merely  to  sell  at  great  profit,  to  other  persons, 
who  will  buy  them  with  precisely  the  same  object.  It 
is  but  a  new  type  of  that  spirit  which  showed  itself  in 
the  Merino  sheep  mania,  which  formerly  prevailed^ 
and  4n  the  fiir  more  injurious  racA-horse-breeding  ma-  / 
nia,  which  is  now  at  an  unprecedented  height  in  Vir-  / 
ginia.  / 

The  morut  mtiUicauUs  is  undoubtedly  a  most  choice 
variety,  and  it  ofiTers  greatly  increased  £eu:ilities  to  the 
young  silk-culturist.  Whoever  is  desirous  of  com- 
mencing the  silk  business,  and  is  without  mulberry 
trees,  or  enough  of  them,  ought  certainly  to  plant  this 
kind  in  preference ;  because  from  its  ease  of  propaga- 
tion, and  rapid  growth,  it  can  more  speedily  supply 
enough  food  for  the  worms«  Moreover,  from  the  larger 
size  of  the  leaves,  they  are  gathered  with  much  less 
labor;  and  from  their  superior  nutritive  quality,  a  less 
weight  will  serve  to  feed  a  given  number  of  worms. 
It  is  also  taid  to  produce  the  finest  and  best  silk.  This 
may  be  so ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished. And  even  if  so,  a  countervailing  objection, 
held  by  some  in  France,  is,  that  the  fibres  are  weaker 
than  silk  produced  firom  other  kinds  of  mulberry  leaves. 
But  neither  this  nor  any  other  foreign  kind  is  indis- 
pensable. If  the  new  beginner  has  enough  of  the  na- 
tive mulberry,  (morut  rubra,)  though  it  has  been  pro- 
nounced, and  generally  admitted,  to  be  worthless,  com« 
pared  to  the  white,  and  Chinese,  we  would  advise  him 
to  proceed  to  raise  and  feed  the  womi ,  without  wait- 
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ing  for  the  growth  of  any  other  kind.  This  kind  of 
food  is  perhaps  equal  to  any,  and  will  be  at  least  quite 
good  enough  for  the  other  parts  of  his  early  manage- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  by  planting  a  few  thou- 
sand cuttings  of  the  muliicaulUf  of  a  single  bud  each, 
with  careful  culture,  any  desirable  number  may  be  raised 
in  as  few  years  as  will  be  necessary  for  the  adventurer 
to  learn  how  to  manage  his  worms,  and  their  products. 
We  would  further  iirge  on  every  farmer  who  has  the 
least  idea  of  hereafter  trying  the  business,  to  plant  a 
a  few  of  these  trees  as  a  stock  to  propagate  from,  if 
needed.  But  we  also  ask  him  not  to  believe  that  this, 
or  any  other  particular  kind,  (as  either  Brussa,  Canton, 
he.)  is  so  far  superior  to  others  as  to  be  indispensable ; 
and  we  advise  him  not  to  buy  them,  or  at  least  but 
very  few  of  them,  at  the  exorbitant  prices  which  the 
always  easily  gulled  public  have  heretofore  paid,  and 
which  are  now  threatened  to  be  advanced. 

The  northern  nursery-men  have  as  yet  had  the  sup- 
plying of  the  southern  demand  for  these  plants,  although 
at  double  the  prices  at  which  far  better  plants  might 
have  been  bought  in  Virginia.  John  Carter,  near 
Richmond,  who  went  early  (too  early,  as  it  seemed,) 
into  this  business,  for  want  of  purchasers,  had  to  dig 
up  and  throw  away  thousands  of  young  monu  muUi- 
caulis  trees,  after  they  had  grown  so  large  that  he 
could  not  spare  them  the  ground  they  occupied.  Sub- 
sequently, he  sold  the  remnant  to  a  great  northern 
nursery-man,  at  less  than  half  the  price  at  which  these 
(or  much  worse  ones,  if  not  these,)  were  sent  back 
fit>m  New  York,  and  sold  in  Virginia,  and  in  some 
cases  probably  to  gentlemen  not  far  from  Richmond, 
but  who  had  not  heard  of  any  supply  to  be  obtained 
except  from  northern  nurseries.  The  farther  north 
the  plants  are  raised,  and  the  more  careful  and  more 
forcing  their  culture,  the  worse  they  are  to  propagate 
from.  The  northern  nursery-men  endeavor  to  remedy 
the  defect  of  their  climate  by  using  the  richest  soil,  and 
the  most  stimulating  culture.  The  plants  are  pushed 
in  growth  unnaturally ;  and  when  winter  stop^their 
further  vegetation,  half  the  year's  increase  of  wood  is 
immature,  and  is  so  succulent  and  tender  as  to  be  unable 
to  stand  the  winter,  and  unfit  to  raise  from,  even  if  kept 
through  winter  sheltered  from  frost.  These  immature 
buds,  however,  will  ieU ;  and  they  are  fit  for  nothing 
else.  A  southern  plant,  raised  without  forcing  culture, 
is  worth  more,  to  propagate  from,  than  half  a  dozen 
from  a  northern  nursery,  of  equal  size.  This  has  al- 
ready been  fully  proved  in  Virginia,  by  those  who 
have  bought  plants  and  cuttings  from  the  north,  as 
well  as  near  home,  and  subjected  both  to  the  like  treat- 
ment after  being  planted. 

It  was  said  above  that  in  France  an  opinion  was  held 
that  the  silk  produced  from  feeding  on  the  muUicauiU 
wanted  strength.  This  is  not  the  only  objection  tliere 
made  to  this  kind  of  mulberry.  It  is  considered  to  be 
short-lived,  and  that  its  decline  and  decay  is  as  much 
in  advance  of  other  kinds,  as  its  early  growth  and  fit- 
ness for  use.  If  this  be  true,  it  has  not  been  suffered 
to  be  discovered,  much  less  reported,  in  this  country ; 
because  almost  every  possessor  of  the  trees  has  regu- 
larly cut  them  up  every  year  into  cuttings  to  produce 
yooai^. plants,  and  very  few  have  been  permitted  to 


grow  even  to  be  five  years  old.  Now  whether  they 
would  begin  to  decline  so  soon  as  is  allied,  or  not,  if 
permitted  to  live,  it  is  certain  that  few  persons  in  this 
country  have  ever  seen  a  plant  except  under  three 
years  old,  and  of  course  in  a  state  of  greater  succu- 
lence and  more  rapid  growth  than  to  be  expected  in  after 
time.  This  remark  would  apply  to  every  kind  of  tree 
— and  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  native  mulberry, 
of  which  the  leaves  in  early  growth  (even  in  the  fo- 
rests) are  often  seen  four  times  as  larg^  as  Is  usual  on 
large  trees.  But  all  the  interested  puffers  and  sales- 
men of  the  fnarus  multicaulis  assume,  and  their  cus- 
tomers seem  as  readily  to  admit,  that  the  succulent  and 
large-sized  leaves,  so  remarkable  in  the  early  and 
forced  growth  of  the  trees  of  one  and  two  years,  are 
always  to  distinguish  the  mature  tree.  This  expecta- 
tion must  be  unfounded,  judging  by  all  analogous 
cases ;  and  moreover  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this 
feature  would  be  desirable,  even  if  it  could  be  retain- 
ed. The  large  size  of  leaf,  so  far  as  caused  by,  and  in- 
dicative of,  succulence  in  the  plant,  and  that  again 
caused  by  excessive  supplies  of  nourishment  to  the 
plant,  is  certainly  not  desin^le  for  its  proper  and  Fole 
object,  that  of  producing  silk.  For  it  has  long  been 
known  in  the  silk-growing  parts  of  Europe  that  the 
leaves  of  mulberry  trees  growing  on  moist  or  very  rich 
land,  and  therefore  of  rapid  and  succulent  growth,  are 
not  as  healthy  food,  and  do  not  furnish  as  good  silk, 
nor  as  much  profit  in  the  product,  as  the  leaves  of  trees 
on  poor  and  on  dry  land.  Thence  it  may  be  safely  in- 
ferred, that  if  the  forced  growth  of  the  mulHcatUig  in 
this  country  had  been  used  to  much  extent  to  feed  silk- 
worms, instead  of  to  sell  to  new  adventurers,  it  would 
have  been  found  to  be  liable  to  the  objection  just 
stated.  But  that  objection  would  probably  not  have 
been  promulgated,  as  being  likely  to  lessen  the  great- 
est value  of  this  kind,  which  is  to  be  sold  at  high 
prices. 

The  first  introduction  of  this  plant  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  was  into  France ;  and  its  superior  advan- 
tages in  tome  respects  were  there  seen  and  generally 
made  known,  so  as  to  insure  to  its  culture  a  favorable 
consideration,  and  a  fair  trial.  But  though  introduced 
in  this  country,  from  France,  after  it  had  excited  at- 
tention and  gained  much  favor  in  that  country,  the 
propagation  has  spread  here  so  much  more  rapidly, 
that  there  are  already  ten  times  the  number  of  plants 
here  that  there  are  in  France.  The  cause  of  this  re- 
markable difference  is  plainly  enough  seen  in  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  oPthe  culture  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. In  France,  the  main  object  in  cultivating  this 
tree,  was  to  feed  silk-worms.  Here,  the  almost  tole  ob- 
ject, has  been  to  sell  the  plants,  and  buds,  and  to  pro- 
duce as  much  growth  as  possible  for  each  year's  har- 
vest and  sale.  Besides,  each  culturist  in  France  would 
scrutinize  (perhaps  too  severely)  the  characters  of  the 
new  mulberry ;  while  here  the  interest  of  the  cultu- 
rists  would  necessarily  direct  the  concealment  of  all 
defects,  and  the  exaggeration  of  the  real  advantages. 
In  this  way  the  northern  nursery-men  have  duped  \ 
their  neighbors  more  to  their  injury  than  their  south-  j  1 
em  purchasers ;  for  the  plants  vnll  flourish  here,  and  /  n 
they  unU  not  stand  the  winters  of  New  England,  ^^^yj 
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withstanding  all  the  strong  assertions  of  the  producers 
to  the  contraiy.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  and  supe- 
rior advantages  of  this  tree,  they  will  principally  re- 
dound to  the  benefit  of  the  southern  states. 

Alter  the  foregoing  portion  of  these  remarks  was  in 
type,  we  had  opportunities  of  being  better  informed 
on  two  of  the  points  mentioned  above;  one  of  which 
was  doubtful,  and  the  other  mistaken,  because  not 
tested  by  observation  and  experience  of  sufficient  du- 
ration. These  are,  the  objections,  made  in  France,  to 
the  alleged  very  early  decline  of  vigor  and  death  of 
the  moriM  wuUicaulU ;  and  the  supposed  lessened  size 
of  th^  leaves  of  trees  of  matured  growth.  On  the 
aide  of  F  street,  Shockoe  Hill,  Richmond,  we  have 
just  seen  trees  of  this  kind,  of  which  the  largest  are 
more  than  four  inches  through  the  body,  although, 
judging  by  the  eye,  they  are  not  more  than  18  feet 
high.  These  were  not  permitted  to  grow  manif-ttalked, 
as  the  name  implies,  and  their  nature  requires;  but 
being  designed  for  ornament,  had  been  trimmed,  and 
forced  to  grow  gmgle-ttalked.  Though  growing  well 
and  luxuriantly,  and  having  no  certain  indications  of 
the  use  of  the  knife,  the  want  of  height  proportioned 
to  the  trunk  seemed  to  show  that  the  tops  of  these 
trees  had  been  cut  down  at  an  early  period  of  their 
growth.  Another  tree,  in  the  garden  of  D.  I.  Burr, 
deceased,  though  not  more  than  2  to  2^  inches  through 
the  body,  (this  also  having  been  trimmed  to  a  single 
stem,)  stands  22  feet  high,  as  measured  by  our  eye; 
and  it  would  be  24,  or  more,  if  the  upper  branches 
were  not  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  their  burden  of 
leaves.  The  ages  of  none  of  these  could  be  then 
learned;  but  the  oldest  aro  probably  fully  eight  years 
old;  and  all  appeared  as  thriving,  and  as  much  in  a 
growing  state  as  any  other  trees  of  like  a^,  and  of 
kinds  that  may  live  for  half  a  century  or  more.  The 
leaves,  also,  (to  our  surprise,  and  conviction  of  having 
made  an  erroneous  anticipation,)  were  but  little  if  any 
smaller  than  the  usual  size  of  those  on  younger  trees. 
These  facts  alone  would  serve  to  remove  the  fear  of  a 
very  eariy  decay  of  vigor,  and  decline  and  death  of 
the  tree ;  and  decide  that  the  size  of  leaf  does  not  di- 
minish in  the  older  tree,  and  on  better  matured  wood, 
in  proportion  to  that  change  in  the  common  mulberry, 
•nd  many  other  trees. 

In  addition  to  our  own  personal  observation,  we  have 
jost  received  the  following  better  testimony  from  G. 
B.  Smith,  esq.  of  Baltimore,  in  answer  to  inquiries  on 
these  two  doubtful  points.  "  My  oW  tree,"  says  Mr. 
Smith,  **  was  one  year  old  when  I  got  it,  in  the  spring 
of  1828;  and  is  now,  of  course,  eleven  years  old.  It 
has  been  transphmted  several  times;  and  the  last  time 
when  it  was  eight  years  old.  Of  course,  it  furnishes  no 
criterion  of  the  state  of  the  tree  at  this  age.  Several 
large  stalks  of  mine  have  perished ;  and  there  are  now 
6  stalks,  fh>m  6  to  15  feet  high.  It  has  also  been  every 
year  deprived  of  its  branches,  and  sometimes  of  its 
top- wood,  for  cuttings.  Many  of  its  leaves  now  mea- 
80X6  16  inches  in  length,  by  13  to  14  inches  wide.  Its 
leaves  are  as  large  now  as  ever  they  were." — <*  The 
monu  muUicauiu  is  a  numtf-staUc  tree;  it  is  constantly 
•ending  np  shoots  fh>m  the  crown  of  the  roots,  like  the 
?oi.  VL-fiO 


filbert  and  lilac:  and,  consequently,  the  older  stalks  die 
out;  but  whether  from  natural  decay,  or  from  be-^ 
ing  perished  by  their  numerous  younger  brethren,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say.  But  that  the  tree  will  live  eleven 
years,  under  very  adverse  circumstances,  I  know, 
from  the  fact  that  I  now  have  a  tree  of  that  age.  All 
many-stalked  trees  throw  off  their  old  wood  occasion- 
ally, to  make  room  for  the  yonng  and  more  vigorous. 
But  how  this  fact  can  be  any  detriment  to  the  mortii 
mulHcaulitf  I  cannot  comprehend,  as  the  roots  send  up 
half  a  dozen  stalks,  generally,  for  every  one  that  de- 


cays. 


»» 


This  additional  testimony  and  correction  of  previ- 
ous error  and  doubt,  we  insert,  not  only  readily  but, 
gladly;  for  no  one  will  receive  with  more  welcome,  or 
publish  with  more  pleasure,  any  new,  or  confirmatory 
evidence  of  the  valuable  qualities  of  this  tree,  as  of- 
fering peculiar  facilities  and  aid  to  silk-culture. 


From  the  Penny  Magazine. 
THE  AMEBICAN  HANlf  ER  OF  MOVING  HOUSES. 

In  England  we  consider  it  no  triffing  affair  to 
remove  our  household  establish ments,  when  cir- 
cumstances render  It  necessary  (or  us  to  do  so ; 
whereas  our  trans-atlantic  brethren,  the  Ameri- 
cans, set  about  removing  their  houses  (goods  and 
chattels  included,)  without  considering  it  matter 
of  difficulty  or  hardship.  To  be  sure,  their  build- 
inors  (I  do  not  include  those  of  their  older  towns 
and  cities)  are  less  substantial  and  solid  than  ours; 
for  a  frame  of  moderate-sized  posts  and  scantiingSi 
lined  within  and  without  with  thin  pine  boards,  is 
not  quite  so  ponderous  an  affair  as  a  building 
where  the  walls  are  of  massive  stone,  nor  even  aa 
one  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

Before  I  proceed  to  explain  the  usual  plan 
adopted  for  removing  buildings,  I  will  relate  some 
circumstances  connected  with  a  frame  building 
with  which  !  was  acquainted,  and  which  consti- 
tuted a  fraction  of  the  capital  of  the  county  in 
which  I  resided.  While  the  town  was  but  in  its 
infancy,  an  acquaintance  of  mine  built  a  "  store," 
Tshop  for  general  merchandise,  with  granaries, 
&c.,  overhead,)  in  which  he  commenced  the  bu- 
siness of  a  general  merchant.  In  a  few  years  the 
population  increased,  and  the  town  became  much 
enlarged  ;  and  so  did  the  business  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, inasmuch  that  he  found,  or  fancied,  his  ori- 
ginal store  too  small  for  him.  In  this  dilemma 
what  was  to  be  donel  The  difficulty  was  soon 
solved  ;  he  sold  his  store,  to  be  taken  off  the  pre- 
mises, for  he  wanted  the  ground  to  build  a  larger 
one  upon.  A  dress-maker  was  the  purchaser, 
who  removed  it  about  eighty  yards  along  the 
same  street,  and  bad  it  fitted  up  to  suit  her  line  of 
business ;  at  the  same  time  converting  a  portion 
of  it  into  apartments  to  dwell  in.  How  long  she 
occupied  it  I  do  not  precisely  recollect ;  but,  quit- 
ting that  part  of  the  country  for  a  few  years,  when 
I  returned  and  looked  for  mv  old  acquaintance, 
the  miitiner^s  store,  nothing  like  it  was  to  be  seen. 
1  repaired  to  the  original  owner,  and  inquired  if 
some  calamity  had  befallen  it,  or  if  it  were  still 
on  the  move?  "  I  guess,"  replied  he,  "  that  you 
will  find  it  in  Centre  Avenue,  a  little  below  the 
Washington  Hotel.    It  is  now  the  property  of 
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Mr.  D — ,  my  old  clerk,  who  haa  converted  it  into 
a  *  grocery.' "  And,  lo  be  sure,  there  it  was! 
and  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  of  the  place ; 
for  Mr.  D — 's  grocery  was  the  rendezvous  of  all 
the  lazy,  drunken  vagabonds  connected  with  the 
town  and  neighborhood.  I  do  not  remember  how 
many  years  it  continued  the  resort  of  the  disso- 
lute ;  but  it  wai  aAei^  the  temperance  societies 
had  made  some  progress  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, that  happening  one  day  to  be  in  the  town,  I 
observed  more  bustle  than  ordinary  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mr.  D — 's  grocery,  and  upon  inquiring  what 
was  going  on,  I  learned  that  the  grocery  was  once 
more  on  the  move;  that  it  had  been  purchased  by 
a  stanch  temperance  man,  a  boot  and  shoemaker; 
and  that  he  was  removing  it  into  the  vicinity  of 
his  own  dwelling-house;  not  only  into  another 
street,  but  to  a  distant  part  of  it ;  and  there  1  left 
it  when  1  removed  from  that  district  some  years 
afterwards — one  part  of  it  occupied  by  half  a  do- 
zen cobblers'  stalls,  and  the  other  part  a  well-sup- 
plied shoe  and  leather  store. 

I  was  once  present  at  the  removing  oi'  a  large 
grist-BnU,  eontaming  four  pair  of  mill-stones,  be- 
sides all  the  maiihinery  and  apparatus  necessa- 
ry  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  manufacture 
of  flour  for  exportation.  It  was  a  stout  frame- 
building,  of  the  dimensions  of  fifty  feet  by  forty, 
and  four  stories  high.  After  it  had  been  some 
time  in  operation,  it  was  ascertained  that  in  dry 
seasons  tne  situation  did  not  command  a  sufficient 
head  of  water;  but  as  the  stream  had  a  considera- 
ble fall,  it  was  obvious  that  if  the  mill  were  placed 
100  yards  further  down,  the  desired  fall  would  be 
obtained.  To  effect  this  the  owner  of  the  mill 
agreed  with  an  old  Yankee  to  remove  it,  just  as  it 
stood,  to  its  new  site,  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  (a  little  over  £20  sterling,)  a  small  sum 
apparently  for  such  an  undertaking ;  for  if  the 
building  or  machinery  sustained  any  damage,  the 
person  undertaking  the  removal  was  to  make  it 
good.  Large  frame-buildings,  like  the  one  in 
question,  require  stout  timbers  for  their  posts  and 
beams;  the  principal  timbers  in  this  mill  were 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  square.  Besides  the 
four  bottom  beams  or  sills  which  rested  on  the 
stone  foundation,  there  were  three  others  of  a 
similar  size  mortised  into  the  end  ones,  and  equi- 
distant from  each  other;  so  that  there  were,  in 
fact,  five  transverse  beams  on  which  the  lowest 
floor  rested.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  the 
laying  down  of  wooden  ways,  upon  which  the 
building  was  to  travel  upon  rollers;  to  accomplish 
which,  five  rails  of  squared  timber,  at  distances 
asunder  exactly  corresponding  with  the  founda- 
tion-timbers or  the  mill,  were  properly  placed  and 
secured,  in  lines  extending  to  where  a  new  foun- 
dation of  stone  had  been  already  prepared.  After 
this  the  building  was  raised  perpendicularly,  by 
the  means  of  wedges  of  hard  timber,  about  eight 
inches,  in  order  that  eight-inch  wooden  rollers 
might  be  placed  under  the  several  lower  beams 
and  sills;  which  having  been  done  the  wedges  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  building  then  rested  upon 
the  rollers.  The  rollers  were  made  of  hard  tim- 
ber, each  about  five  feet  long,  and  perforated  near 
each  end  with  suitable  holes,  for  the  reception  of 
hand-spikes  or  levens,  to  be  used  by  the  persons 
employed  in  the  removal  of  the  building.  Under 
each  beam  were  placed  four  rollera,  so  that  under 
the  whole  five  beams,  twenty  were  employed.    I 


should  have  remarked  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
move the  bottom  floor-planking,  in  order  that  the 
persons  employed  at  the  rollers  placed  under  the 
middle  or  inner  beams  might  be  enabled  to  work 
them.  Two  persons  were  appointed  to  each  rol- 
ler, one  to  each  end;  and  every  thing  having  been 
properly  fixed,  and  all  the  forty  men  at  their  re- 
spective posts,  the  old  Yankee  captain  gave  the 
word  "  move,"  when  the  fabric  instantly  began  to 
advance  on  its  wooden  ways.  As  soon  as  the 
rearmost  rollers  were  set  at  liberty  in  the  rear  of 
the  advancing  building,  they  were  straightway 
carried  forward  and  placed  under  the  extreme 
forepart  of  the  beams  they  severally  l)elonged  to. 
It  was  found  that  the  power  of  the  forty  men  sta- 
tioned at  the  rollers  with  their  handspikes  or  le- 
vers, was  amply  sufficient  to  keep  the  building  in 
motion  without  any  extraordinary  exertion  being 
called  for ;  and  as  there  intervened  no  obstacle  in 
the  distance  the  mill  had  to  travel,  in  about  three 
hours  it  had  advanced  to  its  destined  resting- 
place.  Having  safely  arrived  there,  wedges  were 
again  employed  in  order  to  free  the  rollers,  and  to 
settle  it  gradually  on  its  new  foundation.  The 
whole  undertaking  was  completed  without  the 
slightest  injury  occurring  to  any  part  of  the  build- 
ing or  machinery;  not  a  square  of  glass  was  bro- 
ken or  cracked  in  any  of  the  score  of  windows 
that  belonged  to  the  various  parts  of  it;  not  a  pin 
or  a  nail  was  sprung  or  broken. 


From  Uie  American  Farmer. 
HYDROPHOBIA  IN  SHEEP. 

Springdale,  Va.  ISth  March,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  effects  of  hydrophobia  were  singularly  ex- 
hibited a  few  years  since,  on  a  flock  of  sheep  be- 
longing to  the  plantation  of  my  father,  in  this 
county.  As  the  facts  were  at  the  time  perfectly 
novel  to  me,  and  may  still  be  interesting  to  others, 
I  have  thought  them  not  wholly  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  your  excellent  paper. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1810,  while  it  was 
intensely  cold,  and  a  very  deep  snow  covered  the 
ground,  the  flock  of  sheep  were  confined  in  a 
small  enclosure  surrounding  a  fodder  house,  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  supplying  them  with 
food  and  protecting  them  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  In  this  situation  they  were  visited 
by  a  dog  belouging  to  one  of  my  neighbors, 
which,  although  there  had  been  something  rather 
extraordinary  in  his  appearance  and  conduct,  had 
evinced  no  very  marked  symptoms  of  hydropho- 
bia. About  day-lighi  in  the  morning  he  was  dis- 
covered by  the  negroes,  in  pursuit  of  the  sheep 
in  their  inclosure  ;  but  on  seeing  them,  and  being 
menaced  with  a  stick,  he  ran  off;  but  instead  of  go- 
ing immediately  home  he  took  the  direction  to  a 
neighboring  village,  where  he  bit  two  cows,  and 
disclosed  other  marks  of  unusual  ferocity  and  ill- 
nature.  These  circumstances  at  length  excited 
suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  his  malady,  and 
on  his  return  home,  he  was  shot.  Upon  examin- 
ing the  sheep,  it  was  found  that  15  or  20  had 
been  bitten,  most  of  them  so  slightly,  that  in  one 
instance,  only,  was  it  thought  that  death  would 
probably  ensue,  merely  from  the  wounds.    The 
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peculiar  manner  in  which  the  animals  were  bit- 
ten, and  the  number  injured,  showed  that  the 
•dog  was  actuated  more  by  a  strange  and  malig- 
nant propensity  to  mischief,  than  from  the  mere 
^lesire  of  food.  Instead  of  killing  them  immedi- 
ately, he  appeared  to  have  attacked  them  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  teasing  them  ;  and  the  impres- 
sions  of  his  teeth  were  barely  visible,  on  their 
ears  and  laces,  and  not  unfrequently  on  their  legs. 
In  every  case,  however,  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
blood;  most  of  the  female  sheep  were  in  their 
last  stage  of  pregnancy,  and  so  triflini^  was  the 
injury  they  sustamed,  that  they  bore  tneir  lambs 
as  usual,  without  exception  ;  ami  belbre  the  lapse 
of  a  fortnight,  their  wounds  were  entirely  healed. 
About  this  period  hydrophobia  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Two  of  the  flock  were  found  sick, 
and  unable  to  stand,  belbre  they  were  known  to 
he  affected.  In  a  Cew  days  the  disease  was  ob- 
served in  several  others,  and  in  this  manner  three 
or  (bur  in  each  week,  disclosed  the  symptoms, 
and  six  weeks  had  elapsed  before  the  whole  num- 
ber bitten  had  been  affected. 

There  was  a  peculianty  attending  the  -early 
symptoms,  which   soon  marked  the   individual 
destined  shortly  to  become  a  victim  to  the  dread- 
ful malady.    It  first  attracted  attention  by  pursu- 
ing and  tormenting  its  associates,  by  almost  in- 
cessant libidinous  actions.     The  diseased  were 
all  females,  and  several  with  lambs  at  their  sides ; 
yet  their  venereal  inclinations  were  so  powerful, 
that  they  exhibited  in  a  most  astonishing  degree, 
the  manners  and  actions  of  the  other  sex.    In 
this  manner  did  some  of  them,  with  persevering 
industry,  tease    and  torment  a   companion,  lor 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  until  the  fugitive  would 
find  shelter  by  mingling  with  the  flock — a  second 
would  then  be  attacked  in  tlie  same  manner,  and 
have  to  run  the  same  vexatious  round;  some- 
times the  fugitive  would  turn  upon  its  pureuer, 
and  by  an  effectual  resistance  obtain  relief.    This 
paroxysm  would  intermit  occasionally,  and  the 
infected  sheep,  would  feed  peaceably   with  the 
others,  if  not  disturbed  ;  but  upon  approaching 
the  flock,  it  could  readily  be  recognized  by  its 
bold  countenance,  staring  or  glassy  eyes,  and  an 
advance  to  make  battle.    In  this  state  of  the  dis- 
ease thev  would  attaek  a  man  with  much  resolu- 
tion, and  beat  him  with  their  heads.    In  some  in- 
stances I  recollect  seeing  them  advance  from  fifiv 
to  one  hundred  yards,  from  the  flock,  and  attack 
persons  so  furiously,  that  they  were  obliged  to  de- 
lend  themselves  with  stkks.    AAer  discovering 
more  than  common  strength  and  vigor  for  a  short 
time,  an  instantaneous  debility  appeared  to  come 
on,  and  their  limbs  refused  to  do  their  office.    I 
have  seen  them,  in  the  very  act  of  advancing  vi- 
gorously to  battle,  fall  as  suddenly,  as  if  shot  by 
a  ball  from  a  gun.  In  a  few  minutes  their  strength 
would  return,  and  they  would  rise  again  to  renew 
the  combat.    This  I  think  might  generally  have 
been  considered  the  second  stage  of  the  disease; 
yet  in  this  situation  their  amorous  propensities 
continued,  for  I  have  seen  them  fkll,  while  pursu- 
ing other  sheep  of  the  flock.    These  paroxysms, 
or  falling  fits,  at  last  became  more  and  more  fre- 
quent— the  animal  refused  to  take  food,  and  be- 
came too  feeble  to  follow  the  flock.  But  even  in  this 
state  of  excessive  debility,  and  while  apparently 
suffering  the  most  excruciating  pain,  the  inclina- 
tions which  predominated  throughout  the  disease  j 


would  still  manifest  themselves,  until  a  complete 
exhaustion  would  terminate  the  struggle.  The 
lambs  which  had  continued  to  suck  during  the 
lives  of  their  dams,  were  now  fed  by  hand,  and  if 
I  recollect  aright  were  without  an  exception 
raised.  The  wool  was  invariably  saved  afler  the 
death  of  the  sheep,  without  any  inconvenience 
whatever;  indeed,  as  a  proof  that  the  Wood  of 
the  infected  animal  cannot  be  injurious,  unless  toro- 
minglcd  with  that  flowing  in  the  veins  of  the  liv- 
ing; the  skins  were  taken  from  several  hogs,  which 
died  of  hydrophobia,  the  same  time,  ana  the  bo- 
dies frequently  eaten  by  the  others,  with  entire 
impunity.  It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  with  the  infected  animals,  putrefaction  en- 
sued almost  immediately  aOer  death. 
Very  respectfully, 

Willi  AH  M.  Barton. 


For  Uie  Fannen'  loftier. 
WOLVES  IN  FAUqUIICR. 

Fauquier  Springs,  J^ug.  22. 1838. 
While  viewing,  from  an  eminence  at  the  extre- 
mity^ of  Warrenton,  the  extensive  and  beautifui 
prospect  of  fertile  valley  and  mountain  lands 
stretching  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  Mr. direct- 
ed my  attention  to  the  i^athercoat  mountain, 
which  is  in  full  view,  about  eight  miles  distant  in 
a  direct  line.  There  was,  n^r  to,  but  below  its 
summit,  the  appearance  of  a  line  of  white  huts, 
or  some  other  kind  of  artificial  structures  of  hum- 
ble size,  spread  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground.  He  explained,  however,  that  they  were 
naked  rocks — of  which  it  is  rare  to  see  much  of 
any  of  the  mountain  sides  in  Virginia  composed, 
and  still  more  rare  of  the  fertile  South- West  Moun- 
tains, to  which  range  this  one  belongs.  I  was 
much  surprised  to  learn,  that  among  these  rocks, 
and  in  the  dens  which  they  formed,  there  were 
wolves  still  sheltered,  which  had  been  residents  of 
the  Leathercoat,  and  the  adjoining  Bull- run 
mountain,  for  the  four  last  year^.  No  wolves  had 
been  beard  of  before,  during  the  lives  of  any  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of  Fauquier,  nearer  than 
the  rarely  visited  and  scarcely  accessible  rocky 
cliffs  and  precipices  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
perhaps  one  hundred  miles  distant;  and  it  is  a 
strange  and  unaccountable  circumstance,  that  this 
colony  should  have  been  settled  so  recently,  so  far 
to  the  eastward.  The  stealthy  and  hidden  man- 
ner of  their  emigration  is  as  remarkable,  as  the 
motive  for  it  is  inscrutable.  The  hungry  band  of 
prowlers  must  have  passed  over,  in  their  journey, 
a  very  wide  extent  of  fertile  valleys,  filled  with 
ffocks  and  herds,  and  also  of  higher  mountains, 
furnishing  as  good  places  for  concealment,  before 
reaching  their  chosen  fitstness  and  abode,  from 
which  they  have  not  since  been  driven.  For  a 
long  time  the  actual  presence  of  these  cunning 
and  ferocious  depredators  was  not  suspected  by 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  though  they 
were  killing  their  sheep  by  hundreds.  The  losses 
were  ascribed  to  dogs;  though  such  extensive  and 
long-continued  destruction,  without  discovery  of 
the  particular  actors,  had  never  been  heard  of 
previously.  Before  the  midnight  and  bloody  forays 
of  the  wolves  were  effectually  checked,  they  had 
been  extended  as  far  as  twenty  miles  from  their 
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mountain  strons-hold;  and  they  had  killed,  in  all, 
more  than  1000  sheep  in  this  count  v.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  nature  and  the  abode  of  the  ene- 
my were  known,  large  hunting  parties  of  hundreds 
of  the  neighbors,  with  guns  and  with  all  their 
dogs,  scoured  the  mountain  and  its  places  of  con- 
cealment. They  formed  a  circle  around  the  moun- 
tain, as  practised  in  Europe  in  ancient  times,  for 
the  sport  of  royal  huntsmen  ;  and  gradually  closed 
their  ranks,  and  lessened  the  surrounded  space,  by 
advancing  slowly  and  regularly  up  toward  the 
central  point  of  the  mountain,  and  driving  the 
roused  and  encircled  wolves  before  them.  Be- 
sides the  rocket,  and  the  usual  difficult  ground  of 
steep  and  rocky  mountain  sides,  there  is  much  of 
the  mountain  covered  with  that  strong  and  large 
evergreen  shrub,  or  small  tree,  the  laurel,  impro- 
perly called  the  ivy-bush,  which  spreads  in  many 
cases  over  acres  of  the  land  together,  and  forming, 
as  it  always  does,  the  most  dense  and  impenetra- 
ble thicket.  The  stoutest  dogs,  and  in  numbers, 
were  scarcely  able  to  cope  with  their  new  and 
fierce  enemies ;  and  many,  in  attacking  them,  pe- 
rished b^  the  long  and  sharp  fangs  of  the  wolves, 
when  driven  to  desperate  bay.  When  the  wolves 
could  be  seen  and  reached,  these  conflicts  were 
usually  speedily  ended,  by  the  rifles  of  the  hunters. 
In  dinerent  hunts  of  this  kind,  24  wolves  vrete 
killed,  without  all  being  destroyed,  or  the  diminish- 
ed remnant  being  induced  to  abandon  their  chosen 
place  of  refuge.  However,  being  intimidated  by 
the  attacks  on  them,  and  their  heavy  losses,  they 
have  made  no  incursions  into  the  neighboring 
farms,  end  committed  no  known  depredations  on 
the  flocks,  for  the  last  two  years.  But  some  still 
retain  their  position,  in  spite  of  ail  the  force  and 
craft  of  the  hunters,  as  resolutely  and  as  obstinate- 
ly as  the  Seminole  Indians  have  done  against  the 
arms  and  diplomacy  of  General  Jesup.  A  sufli- 
ciem  evidence  of  the  still-contmued  presence  of 
the  wolves  in  these  mountains,  is,  that  a  man  has 
during  this  year  found  and  killed,  in  their  dens, 
eighi  wolf-whelps.  £.  R. 


Fiom  Che  Qowteriy  Jonnial  of  Agrieoltiire. 
PRACTICAL  EFFECTS  OF  DRAINING. 

The  system  of  draining  introduced  into  Scot- 
land some  years  ago,  and  proceeding  so  rapidly, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  improvement  of 
modem  times.  The  landlord  and  farmer  do  it 
jointly.  Here  is  a  safe  investment  for  money — the 
expense  repaid  in  twenty  years,  regular  interest, 
and  the  land  improved  m  value  above  one-third. 
Green  crops  are  grown  in  great  abundance  after 
draining,  where  no  attempt  could  be  made  before, 
and  the  farmers  allow  they  have  four  crops  hi 
three  years,  and  the  draining  pays  on  an  average 
ei^ht  per  cent.  I  know  an  mstance  of  a  wet  clay 
■oil,  almost  covered  with  rushes,  being  drained 
and  improved  at  an  expense  of  £15  an  acre, 
(965) ;  the  green  crops  were  so  productive  as  to 
repay  the  expense  in  one  year,  and  afler  deduct- 
ing the  okl  rent,  the  improvement  pays  fourteen 
per  cent  upon  the  outlay.  The  drains  are  from  20 
to  30  inches  deep,  and  at  the  distance  of  from  12 
to  20  feet,  sometimes  in  the  furrows  of  the  field, 
or  across,  or  oblujuely,  as  the  descent  may  suit, 
and  sometimea  the  land  is  lakl  flat.    Drainmg,  to 


be  remimerative,  must  be  done  efli^ctually.  A 
field  cannot  be  drained  by  putting  a  drain  in  a  cor- 
ner, one  here  and  another  there  >  by  running  one 
across  (he  field,  and  another  diagonally  to  that.  It 
must  be  done  completely,  or  not  at  all,  for  half 
measures  are  useless. 


From  Uie  Fmnldiii  Farmer. 
SELECTION  OF  SEED  WHEAT. 

Richmond,  Ky^,  Aag.  6,  1838. 

Many  years  ago,  a  fkrmer  in  this  quarter,  who 
cultivated  the  same  variety  of  wheat  and  m  the 
same  manner  as  did  his  neighbors,  was  known  to 
have  a  yiekl  of  a  third  more  to  the  acre.  Upon 
inquiry  as  to  the  cause,  the  unf^atisfactory  answer 
was  given — **  I  sow  barrel  seed."  The  neighbors 
purchased  of  him  their  seed  wheat,  and  the  first 
year  had  a  yield  equal  to  his ;  but  selecting  their 
seed  as  fbrmeriy,  the  second  and  third  crops 
were  but  little,  if  any  better,  than  was  raised  by 
them  previous  to  their  purchase  of  seed.  They 
again  purchased,  and  their  fourth  crop  was  equal 
to  the  first,  but  their  fifth  and  sixth  crops  were  like 
their  second  and  third.  How  to  solve  this  appa- 
rent mystery,  caused  many  a  neighborhood  con- 
sultation and  discussion.  The  vender  of  the  seed 
saw  too  inviting  a  prospect  to  make  money  from 
the  sale  of  seed  wheat  to  induce  him  to  disclose 
the  manner  of  its  preparation,  and  he  struggled  to 
keep  it  concealed.  It  was  ultimately  discovered, 
however,  and  was  as  follows : 

When  you  are  ready  to  get  out  your  ^eaf, 
place  a  barrel  or  box  in  your  stack-yard,  open  at 
one  end  ;  before  you  pass  the  bundle  to  the  treadl- 
ing floor,  give  it  one  or  two  strokes  across  the  open 
end  of  the  barrel  or  box,  by  which  the  best  ma- 
tured grains  will  shatter  off;  then  winnow  and  use 
for  seed. 

Thus  selected,  it  will  be  far  superior  to  the  seed 
prepared  by  running  it  through  a  coarse  sieve ; 
for  it  is  known  to  every  observant  farmer,  that 
many  of  the  largest  grains  of  both  wheat  and  rye 
are  unripe  or  diseased,  and  yet  they  do  not  shatter 
out  as  easily  as  those  which  are  perfectly  ripe. 

W.  C.  G. 


From  tlie  New  England  K«raMr. 
CURING  CLOVER    HAY. 

There  prevails  with  many  farmers  a  strong  pre- 
judice against  clover  hay  ;  and  indeed  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  usually  is  found  it  is  a  very 
coarse  miserable  fodder,  and  hardly  better  than  so 
much  brush.  Our  northern  clover  sown  on  rich- 
ly-manured land,  and  with  the  small  quanthy  of 
seed  commonly  applied,  makes  a  rough  product ; 
and,  as  the  flowers  and  seeds  are  generally  shaken 
off  in  the  making,  it  contains  little  nutriment,  and 
is  scarcely  fit  for  other  purposes  than  litt^.  Ihe 
southern  clover  is  of  a  smaller  growth  ;  and  on 
that  account  makes  a  much  better  forage.  Indeed, 
clover  hay,  when  well  cured,  is  very  TnuM^  liked 
by  cattle,  whom  we  must  allow  to  be  pretty  fair 
judges  in  the  case  of  what  is  good  for  them  ;  and 
no  long  feed,  that  can  be  given  to  cows,  will  make 
more  or  better  milk.  One  of  the  best  milk-men 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  speaks  of  it  in  the 
highest  terms ;  and,  in  his  mode  of  curing -prefers 
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it  to  any  other  bay.  Clover,  when  mixed  with 
other  hay  in  market,  for  the  reason  only  we  be- 
lieve that  horses  taken  in  at  livery  stables,  will 
cat  more  of  it  than  of  the  herds-grass,  cut  alter 
it  is  dead  ripe,  and  so  coarse  and  hard  tliat  the 
mastication  ol  even  a  small  quantity  is  likely  to 
employ  all  the  time  the  poor  tired  horse  has  to 
spare  from  his  sleep ;  and  a  rack  full  of  it,  like  the 
show  pickles  and  pound  cake  at  taverns,  is  liable 
to  stand  by  for  some  time  and  to  serve  many  a 
guest.  "We  consider  clover- hay,  when  well  saved, 
as  some  of  the  best  hay  which  can  be  ^rown ; 
highly  palatable,  and  containing  an  abundant  nu- 
triment; but  its  value  greatly  depends  on  the  mode 
of  curing. 

Some  farmers  have  cut  it  in  the  morning,  and 
afler  a  warm  day  have  carried  it  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  and  by  a  very  liberal  salting  have 
saved  it  well.  But  the  practice  of  other  farmers 
is,  we  believe,  a  much  preferable  mode.  We  know 
several  cases  in  which  it  has  proved  entirely  satis- 
factory j  and  we  shall  proceed  to  descrilie  it. — 
They  eat  it  in  good  weather,  and  when  it  is  dr}'. 
They  scarcely  spread  or  stir  it  at  all.  At  night  of 
the  day  on  which  it  is  cut,  they  put  it  into  cocks 
of  a  good  size,  and  there  let  it  remain  two  or  three 
days  rain  or  shine.  When  well  made  in  this  way, 
which  is  easily  determined  by  a  practised  hand,  on 
a  pleasant  day  m  the  moniing  they  turn  over  the 
cocks  and  open  them  slightly,  and  then  carry  it  in, 
giving  it  a  very  little  sprinkling  of  salt.  One  great 
object  is  to  avoid  by  much  stirring  the  shaking  oil' 
of'^the  heads.  Thus  cured  they  regard  it  among 
the  most  valuable  hay  which  they  get.  We  have 
known  the  same  plan  pursued  by  one  of  the  best 
farmers  in  western  New  York  with  all  his  hay 
crop.  The  Deerfield  farmers  of  late  years  dry 
their  hay  in  the  sun  much  less  than  formerly,  and 
they  believe  to  their  great  benefit.  In  all  cases 
however  the  most  scrupulous  care  must  be  observ- 
ed to  rid  the  bay  lirom  all  wetness  of  dew  or  rain. 


From  tbe  Baltimore  Farmer. 

RBCIPB    FOR  TAKING    HIVES  WITHOUT    DS- 
BTmOYIllG  THB  B£B8. 

Hdvin^  always  thought  that  there  was  great 
iohumanity  in  the  old  plan  of  destroying  the  bees, 
in  order  to  take  the  honey,  we  determined  to  try 
the  more  humane  plan  practised  by  the  French 
of  robbing  them  ot  their  sweets  without  depriving 
them  of  hie,  and  we  have  put  the  plan  twice  into 
operation  the  present  season  with  entire  success. 
And  as,  besides  the  humanity  of  the  process,  it  has 
economy  to  recommend  it,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to 
lay  the  method  before  our  readers,  in  the  hope  that 
we  may  be  instrumental  in  saving  many  lives  of 
those  industrious  workmen,  and  of  securing  their 
labors  to  their  owners  for  numbers  of  years.  The 
method,  which  is  easy,  is  as  follows : 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  the  bees  are 
ouietly  lodged,  place  a  tub  near  the  hive,  then  turn 
the  hive  over  with  its  bottom  upwards  into  the  tub, 
cover  the  hive  with  a  clean  one,  which  must  be 
previously  prepared  by  washing  its  inside  with 
salt  and  water,  and  rubbing  it  with  hickory 
leaves,  thyme,  or  some  other  aromatic  leaves  or 
herbs.  Having  carefully  adjusted  the  mouth 
of*  each  hive  to  the  other,  so  that  do  aperture 


remains  between  them  take  a  small  stick  and 
gently  beat  round  the  sides  of  the  full  hive  for 
about  15  minutes,  in  which  time  the  bees  will 
leave  iheir  cells  in  the  lower  hive,  ascend  and  ad- 
here to  the  upper  one.  Then  gently  liA  the  new 
hive  with  all  its  little  tenants,  and  place  it  on  the 
stand  from  which  the  other  hive  was  taken. 

This  should  be  done  about  midsummer,  so  as  to 
allow  the  bees  time  to  provide  a  new  stock  of  ho- 
ney for  winter's  use.  If  care  be  observed  no  dan- 
ger need  be  apprehended. 


From  tbe  Buckeye  Plooflkboy. 
THK  FARMER. 

No  avocation  in  life  is  more  respectable  and 
useful  than  that  of  the  farmer.  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  *'  contempt  is  cast  upon  the  hus- 
band man.''  Agriculture,  as  a  science,  is  becom- 
ing more  important,  and  more  honorable.  It  is 
the  noblest,  for  it  is  "  the  natural  employment  of 
man."  The  intelligent  and  independent  farmer  is 
ever  respected  ;  he  holds  an  important  and  respon- 
sible place  in  society.  Upon  nim  devolve  many 
duties;  upon  him  rest  many  obligations.  In  him 
we  look  lor  examples  in  patriotism,  virtue  and  in- 
telligence. Living,  not  in  the  '*  hum  of  human 
cities;"  where  he  would  be  continually  in  the  whirl- 
pool of  political  and  other  excitement,  he  can  ex- 
amine questions  of  a  moral,  religious  and  political 
nature,  with  a  cool  head,  a  calm  mind,  and  an  un- 
biassed judgment.  To  him  we  look  for  correct 
opinion,  and  in  him  we  should  ever  find  a  safe 
counsellor,  and  a  correct  adviser. 

Our  farmers  should  cultivate  their  minds  and 
their  hearts,  as  well  as  their  fields.  They  can 
gain  as  rich  rewards  in  the  nienttd,  as  they  can  reap 
profitable  harv^ts  in  the  natural  worid.  With- 
out learning  a  man  cannot  be  a  first  rate  farmer. 
Without  intelligence  he  cannot  discharge  in  pro- 
per manner,  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  Agriculture 
IS  a  science  that  requires  experience  and  study. 
Men  must  be  educated  to  be  farmers,  as  well  as 
to  be  lawyers,  or  doctors.  And  there  are  thou- 
sands of  young  men  who  are  in  stores  and  ofik^s, 
who  should  go  into  agricuhural  pursuits.  It  would 
be  better  for  them,  better  for  the  country.  And 
who  would  not  rather  be  an  independent  farmer, 
than  a  small  shopkeeper,  or  a  fourth  rate  lawyer 
or  doctor?  Who  would  not  rather  be  first  in  a 
uselul  employment,  than  to  betitman  in  one  which 
the  worid  calls  honorable?  Let  young  men  seek 
for  land,  rather  than  for  situations,  "  in  the  cotton 
trade  and  sugar-line." 


From  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
SWAMPS. 

Swamps  are  generally  considered  the  most 
worthless  and  unprofitable  part  of  a  farm,  when, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  they  were  properly 
treated  by  draining,  trenching,  and  being  freed 
from  bogs  and  bushes,  they  might  be  converted 
into  the  most  valuable  and  productive  soil.  What 
are  termed  swamps  are  tisually  low  lands,  receiv- 
ing the  water  and  the  wash  of  the  neighboring 
hius,  and  of  course  must  be  composed  of  the  rich- 
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est  materials^  and  those  best  adapted  -to  promote 
vegetation.  The  first  object  in  reclaiming  such 
places,  and  without  whicn  all  other  efforts  will  be 
unavailing,  is  to  free  them  from  the  surplus  water. 
To  do  this  effectually  reference  must  be  had  to  the 
extent  of  the  swamp,  the  quaniity  of  water  to  be 
thrown  off,  the  declination  of  the  surface,  the  na- 
tural outlets  of  the  water,  and  the  work  of  drain- 
ing commenced  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
end  to  be  effected,  if  the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
discharged  is  large,  or  if  the  swamp  is  liable  to 
inundations,  the  main  drain  should  be  open,  and 
of  a  size  sufficiently  large  and  deep  to  allow  the 
water  to  flow  off  freely  and  quickly.  This,  as  the 
main  work,  should  be  performed  in  the  first  place, 
as  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  determining  of  the 
best  place  for  eide-drains,  and  aid  in  their  forma- 
tion. If  the  water  of  the  swamp  is  furnished  by 
springs  around  the  marsrin,  a  drain  of  a  proper 
deplfi  and  capacity  should  be  run  around  the  out- 
side, and  connected  with  the  main  drain,  and  if 
springs  rise  in  the  level  part,  particular  reference 
must  always  be  had  to  these  places  in  any  plan  of 
draining.  Unlees  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  car- 
ried off  is  very  large,  all  the  drains  except  the 
main  one  may  be  covered,  and  of  course  will  form 
no  obstruction  to  cultivation. 

When,  by  draining,  the  surface  is  once  dried, 
the  operation  of  freeincr  the  surface  from  bushes, 
bogs,  and  coarse  grasses,  can  be  carried  on  at 
pleasure.  When  the  ground  is  firm  enough  for 
the  use  of  the  plough,  the  surface  may  bfc  turned 
carefuHy  over,  and  the  cultivated  grasses,  plover, 
herds-grass,  red-top,  &c.  sown  with  oats  or  other 
spring  grain,  to  form  a  new  and  fine  turf  for  mow- 
ing or  grazing.  Where  the  plough  cannot  be 
used  at  first,  the  bushes  aud  bogs  can  be  extirpat- 
ed with  the  hoe  and  grubber,  and  the  cultivated 
grasses  sown  in  their  stead.  Potatoes  are  an  ex- 
cellent crop  for  reclaimed  grounds,  rendering  the 
surface  fine,  and  putting  it  in  good  condition  for 
seeding.  Swamps  so  reclaimed  make  the  most 
valuable  meadows.  There  is  another  point  of 
view  in  which  the  great  mass  of  vegetable  mould 
collected  in  swamps  possesses  a  great  interest  for 
the  farmer.  We  have,  in  former  numbers  of  the 
Farmer,  stated  the  great  care  and  expense  incur- 
red in  the  European  countries,  in  securing  the 
largest  possible  quantity  of  manure,  by  mixing 
with  the  dung  of  their  cattle,  in  their  stables  and 
farm-yards,  all  the  refuse  straw,  weeds,  leaves, 
washings  of  the  highways,  and  all  other  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  matter  that  could  be  collected,  that 
the  whole  might  be  used  in  enriching  the  soil  and 
increasing  the  crops.  As  a  deposit'in  the  farm- 
yard, nothing  is  found  to  exceed  in  value  a  cover- 
ing of  earth  from  a  swamp.  The  custom  in  Bel- 
gium and  Germany,  where  such  a  resource  is 
available,  is,  when  the  yard  is  cleaned  of  manure 
to  cover  it  with  fresh  vegetable  mould  or  swamp 
earth,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  This  earth  absorbs 
the  urine,  the  wash  of  the  yard,  the  salts  of  the 
manure,  that  would  otherwise  flow  off  and  he  lost, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  season,  or  the  year,  be- 
comes the  most  valuable  and  eflicient  of  manures. 
No  farmer  who  understands  his  true  interests,  will 
suffer  the  wash  of  his  stables  and  yards  to  be  lost, 
and  there  is  no  way  in  which  it  is  so  effectually 
prevented,  as  by  furnishing  vegetable  mould  to 
absorb  it. 

With  some  farmers  in  this  country  who  have 


adopted  this  mode  of  replenishing  their  cattle- 
yards,  the  rule  is  to  return  to  the  yard  a  load  of 
swamp  mud  for  every  load  of  manure  taken  from 
it  to  the  field.  As  a  top-dressing  for  meadows  or 
grass  lands,  this  earth,  impregnated  with  salts,  is 
unrivalled  for  promoting  fertility.  Like  all  iinely- 
rotted  manures,  its  efiects  are  more  prompt  and 
energetic  than  those  of  common  manures,  but  the 
influence  is  not  perhaps  as  durable.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  considering  a  swamp  as  a  useless 
piece  of  ground,  the  farmer  should  look  upon  it  as 
a  great  magazine  of  vegetable  mould  ;  capable,  if 
desired,  of  being  converted  into  the  best  of  roa^ 
nures;  or  if  not  required  for  this  purpose,  can  be 
made  where  it  is,  to  produce  the  best  of  grasses, 
and  make  the  most  productive  of  meadow-lands. 


From  the  Qeneset  Fanner. 
CATTLE — DIIVONSHIRE. 

f 

While  it  may  be  affirmed  with  great  truth,  that 
the  present  beautiful  and  superior  breed  of  improv- 
ed short  horns  are  strictly  artificial,  and  while 
some  fears  may  be  iustly  entertained  lest  the  valu- 
able qualities  for  which  they  are  so  distinguished, 
have  not  become  so  fully  constitutional  as  to  be 
beyond  the  possibility  of  lapse, — we  here  bring  to 
the  notice  of^  the  farmer,  a  breed  of  cattle,  scarcely 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  short  horns,  and  of  whicn 
no  apprehensions  can  be  entertained  that  the  type 
of  these  distinguishing  qualities  are  evanescent, 
and  not  durably  incorporated  in  the  constitution 
and  race. 

The  north  of  Devon  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  a  beautiful  breed  of  cattle,  in  activity  of  work, 
and  aptitude  to  fatten  unrivalled.  The  place 
where  they  are  found  in  the  greatest  perfection,  is 
m  the  vicinity  of  Portlock  and  fiiddleford,  along 
the  Bristol  channel  in  the  county  of  Devon.  From 
the  earliest  records  the  breed  has  here  remained 
the  same,  or  if  not  quite  as  perfect  in  general  as  at 
the  present  moment,  yet  altered  in  no  essential 
point  until  the  last  thirty  years.  No  persevering 
successful  attempts  to  improve  the  general  cha- 
racter of  British  cattle  were  made  until  within 
some  fifly  or  sixty  years ;  and  the  Devonshire 
farmers  were  so  well  satisfied  with  their  herds 
that  they  were  about  the  last  to  dream  that  their 
beautiful  red  cattle  could  be  improved,  and  they  did 
not  bestir  themselves  in  earnest  until  the  high 
prices  and  improved  forms  of  the  Collings  short 
horns,  convinced  them  that  in  estimating  their  ad- 
vantages they  were  behind  the  age. 

The  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  Devon- 
shire cattle  are  found  among  the  North  De- 
vons,  and  it  is  of  these  we  shall  speak.  As  the 
breed  is  of  the  middle  horns  the  horns  should 
be  neither  too  high  or  too  low,  those  of  the 
bull  tapering  to  the  points,  not  very  thick  at 
the  base,  and  of  a  yellow  or  waxen  color.  The 
eye  should  be  clear,  bright  and  prominent,  show- 
ing much  of  the  white,  and  ought  to  have  a  circle 
of  a  variable  color,  but  usually  of  a  dark  orange 
around  it.  The  forehead  should  be  flat,  indented 
and  small,  for  by  the  smallness  of  the  forehead 
the  purity  of  the  blood  is  much  estimated.  The 
cheek  should  be  small  and  the  muzzle  fine,  and 
the  nose  should  be  of  a  clear  yellow.  The  ox  has 
a  small  head,  singularly  so  relatively  to  the  bulk 
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of  the  animal,  yet  it  has  a  striking'  breadth  of 
forehead.  Its  neck  is  well  adapted  to  the  yoke  or 
the  collar;  the  horns  are.  smali  and  fine;  the  fore- 
legs are  wide  apart,  looking  like  pillars  to  support 
a  great  weight.  Angular  bony  projections  are 
never  found  in  a  beast  that  carries  much  flesh  and 
fat  A  narrow-chested  animal  can  never  be  use- 
ful either  for  working  or  grazing. 

The  skin  of  the  Devon  of  the  pure  breed,  not- 
withstanding his  curly  hair,  is  very  mellow,  fine 
and  elastic.  Graziers  know  there  is  not  a  more  im- 
portant point  than  this.  When  the  skin  can  be 
easily  raised  from  the  hips  it  shows  that  there  is 
room  to  set  fat  below.  The  favorite  color  of  the 
Devons  is  a  blood  red.  The  hair  in  some  is  curl- 
ed, the  curls  running  like  ripples  on  water,  and 
when  dark  giving  a  mahosrany  appearance.  If 
the  hair  is  smooth  it  should  be  fine  and  glossy. 
Few  of  good  blood  have  any  while  upon  them, 
and  the  pure  Devon  is  as  uniformly  red,  as  is  the' 
pure  short  horn  red  and  white. 

The  comparative  smallness  of  the  Devon  cow, 
is  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  traits  of  their  cha- 
racter. The  bull  is  much  smaller  than  the  ox,  and 
the  cow  proportionally  smaller  than  either.  This 
is  considered  somewhat  of  a  disadvantage,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  procure  large  and  serviceable 
oxen,  except  from  a  roomy  cow.  Owing  to  their 
peculiar  build,  however,  the  Devon  cow  is  more 
roomy  than  most  other  breeds  of  cattle  of  the 
same  size,  which  in  a  great  measure  obviates  the 
objection.  The  Devon  cow  is  particularly  distin- 
guished for  her  full,  round,  clear  eye,  the  gold  co- 
lored circle  around  it,  and  the  same  color  prevail- 
ing on  the  inside  of  the  ear.  The  muzzle  orange 
or  yellow,  but  the  rest  of  the  face  having  nothing 
of  black,  or  even  of  white  about  it. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Devonshire  ox, 
is  a  quickness  of  action  in  working,  which  few 
horses  exceed,  and  no  other  cattle  can  equal. 
They  have  also  a  degree  of  docility  and  goodness 
of  temper,  and  stoutness  and  honesty  of  work,  to 
which  many  teams  of  horses  cannot  pretend. 
Mr.  Youatt,  who  is  great  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cattle,  thus  describes  their  usual  mode  of 
treatment  and  aptitude  to  fatten. 

The  Devon  steer  is  taken  into  work  at  about 
two  years  old;  and  they  work  until  they  are  four 
to  six ;  they  are  then  grazed,  or  kept  on  hay,  and 
in  ten  or  twelve  roontos,  and  without  any  further 
trout^e,  they  are  fit  for  market  If  the  grass  is 
good,  no  corn,  or  cake,  or  turnips  are  required  for 
the  first  winter;  but  of  course  for  a  second  winter, 
these  must  be  added.  The  grazier  likes  this  breed 
best,  at  five  years  old,  and  they  will  usually,  when 
taken  from  the  plough,  fetch  as  much  money  as 
at  six.  Lord  Somerville  states,  that  aHer  having 
been  worked  lightly  on  hill  land  for  two  years,  at 
lour  years  old  they  are  brought  into  heavy  land  of 
the  vales,  and  used  in  hard  work  till  six ;  and 
what  deserves  consideration  is,  an  ox  must  be 
thus  worked  to  attain  his  largest  size.  If  he  is 
kept  idle  until  he  is  five  or  six,  he  will  invariably 
be  stinted  in  his  growth.  Mr.  Youatt  adds — In 
their  disposition  to  fatten,  very  few  cattle  can  ri- 
val them.  They  do  not,  indeed,  attain  the  great 
weight  of  some  breeds;  but  in  a  given  time  acquire 
more  flesh,  and  with  a  less  consumption  of  food, 
and  their  flesh  is  beautiful  in  its  kmd.  It  is  of 
that  mottled,  marble  character  so  pleasing  to  tlie 
eye,  and  to  the  taste. 


As  to  the  value  of  the  Devon  cow  for  the  dairy, 
different  and  somewhat  conflicting  opinions  are 
entertained  in  England.    Mr.  Youatt  says : 

"  For  the  dairy,  the  north  Devon  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  inferior  to  several  other  breeds. 
The  milk  is  good,  and  yields  more  than  an  ave- 
rage proportion  of  cream  and  butter;  but  it  is  de- 
ficient in  quantity.  There  are  those,  however, 
and  no  mean  judges,  who  deny  this,  and  select 
the  north  Devons  even  for  the  dairy." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  crosses  that 
has  yet  been  made,  is  the  one  described  by  the 
celebrated  breeder,  Mr.  fiohon,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Farmer's  Magazine. 

^'  I  have  known  many  excellent  beasts  bred  from 
improved  shorthorn  bulls  and  long  horn  cows ;  in- 
deed I  never  knew  one  of  these  bulls  put  to  any  cow 
where  the  produce  was  not  superior  to  the  dam, 
but  the  cross  which  I  advocate,  and  with  which  i 
am  best  acquainted,  is  that  with  the  Detxm  cow, 
I  have  umformly  remarked  that  a  cross  here  was 
attended  with  a  proportionate  improvement  in 
size,  quality  of  flesh,  and  aptitude  to  fatten.  In 
every  instance  they  have  shown  themselves  supe- 
rior milkers,  and  stand  to  the  pail  till  within  six  or 
eight  weeks  of  calving;  and  several  instances 
have  come  under  my  knowledge,  where  they 
have  never  been  dry  since  they  first  calved.  So 
highly  are  they  prized  as  milkers,  that  a  friend  of 
mine  who  hires  out  dairies  informs  me  that  the 
dairymen  give  him  nearly  £2  per  cow  per  year 
more  for  the  half  and  three-fourth  breeds,  than 
they  would  for  cows  of  any  other  breed.'' 

Judging  from  the  expressions  of  opinions  given 
by  cattle  breeders  in  England,  by  the  course  of 
the  agricultural  penodicais  of  that  country,  and 
by  the  fact,  that  at  the  late  Smiihland  catile  show 
open  to  the  whole  kingdom,  the  first  prizes  were 
taken  by  Devon  cattle,  we  should  imagine  that 
since  the  demise  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
short  horn  breeders,  such  as  Goilings,  Berry,  and 
others,  the  Devons  were  treading  close  on  the 
heels  of  the  short  horns  in  public  estimation. 
The  first  premium  was  given  at  the  late  Smith- 
field  fair,  to  a  pure  Devon,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Coke  of  Holkham,  and  the  second  to  a  steer  only 
19  months  old,  of  the  improved  Devon,  or  the 
Devon  crossed  with  the  Somersetshire  breed. 
The  ox  weighed  when  dead,  1,122  pounds  ;  and 
the  steer  when  dead,  weighed  1,332  pounds.  The 
steer  was  a  most  remarkable  one,  and  was  owned 
by  Mr.  Giblett 

The  Devonshire  breed  of  cattle  have  been  more 
extensively  introduced  into  the  United  States  than 
any  other  breed  of  foreign  cattle,  and  they  form  a 
large  portion,  in  diflerent  grades,  of  the  cattle  of 
New  England  and  the  middle  states.  Some  fine 
ptock  of  this  breed  were  sent  from  Mr.  Coke  to 
Mr.  Patterson  of  Baltimore,  and  two  oxen  from 
this  importation,  raised  and  fattened  by  the 
Messrs.  Huribut  of  Winchester,  Connecticut, 
weighed  when  killed  as  follows : 

First  Ox,  Second  Ox, 

Carcass    1438  Carcass    1528 

Hide  117  Hide  115 

Tallow      175  Tallow      213 


1730  lbs.  1856  lbs. 

Mr.  Fisher  of  New  York,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Coke,  giving  an  account  of  these  cattle,  and 
received  the  following  r^ply  froqi  that  veteran  ag- 
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riculturiBt,  which  we  insert  as  showiDg  his  opinion 
of  the  Devons. 

Holkham,  jStprU  21, 1831. 
Sir — I  am  this  moment  favored  with  your  kind 
letter,  and  most  flattering  account  of  the  Devon 
oxen.  It  is  a  pleasing  reflection  to  me,  that  I  was 
the  first  person  that  introduced  them  into  Ameri' 
ca,  through  my  friend  Mr.  Patterson.  I  thouj^ht 
them  at  that  time,  and  I  am  still  more  confirmed  in 
my  opinion  now,  that  they  are  the  most  superior 
breed  of  cattle  in  the  Island,  if  well  selected.  But 
I  beg  to  be  understood,  when  I  speak  of  the  De- 
vonshire red  cattle,  it  is  in  praise  of  the  North  De- 
von cattle,  with  yellow  noses  and  indented  fore- 
heads, and  yellow  around  their  eyes,  which  mark 
their  character  beyond  that  of  the  South  Devons, 
which  have  black  noses,  or  intermixed  with  black. 
These  I  beg  to  be  distinctly  understood  not  to  re- 
commend as  a  superior  breed  of  cattle.  Be  so 
l[ind  as  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  Mr. 
Hurlbut,  when  you  see  him,  and  to  assure  him 
that  I  shall  be  at  all  times  most  happy  to  show 
him,  or  any  of  his  American  friends  should  they 
come  to  England,  every  attention  in  my  power,  in 
the  agricultural  line. 

Tho.  Wm.  Coke. 
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From  the  Enex  Gazette. 
STEAM    POWER. 

The  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  and  the  va- 
rious ways  in  which  this  philosophical  and  me- 
chanical power  is  brought  to  perform  the  labor  of 
men  and  other  animals,  is  among  the  most  curious 
and  interesting  subjects  to  which  we  can  possibly 
turn  our  attention.  Steam  has  already  made  a 
greater  chanse  in  the  pursuits  of  man,  in  the 
mode  of  travelling,  and  the  easing  of  labor,  than 
any  other  discovery  or  invention  in  all  the  history 
of  past  time,  and  is  doubtless  destined  to  a  much 
more  extended  use ;  indeed,  it  is  hisrhly  probable, 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  steam  en- 
gines of  all  dimensions  and  powers,  will  be  in  com- 
mon use  to  perform  domestic  labor.  The  same 
fire ,  which  warms  the  mechanic's  shop,  will  set 
his  saw,  his  plane  and  his  auger  in  motion  ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  present  generation 
will  witness  steam  engines,  perhaps  not  much 
larger  than  cooking  stoves,  driving  washing  ma- 
chines, sawing  wood,  and  performing  many  of  the 
more  laborious  services  of  domestic  life. 

But  it  was  not  our  purpose,  in  this  article,  mere- 
ly to  speculate  on  possibilities  ;  but  rather  to  state 
a  few  facts  as  to  the  power  of  steam  and  of  coal 
expended  in  the  generation  of  steam. 

By  a  set  of  accurate  experiments  made  in  1835, 
at  the  copper  mine  of  St.  Austel,  in  Cornwall,  it 
was  made  to  appear  that  one  bushel  of  coal, 
weighing  84  lbs.  consumed  in  the  best  constructed 
engine,  exerted  a  force  equal  to  raising  125,500.000 
pounds  one  foot  high,  or  equal  to  raising  1,255,000 
pounds  one  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  everv  pound 
of  coal  exerted  a  power  equal  to  raising  667  tons 
one  foot,  or  more  than  6  1-2  tons  one  hundred  feet ! 
Each  ounce  of  coal  was  found  to  exert  a  power 
equal  to  raising  42  tons  one  foot,  or  18  pounds 
to  the  height  of  a  mile !    . 

The  largest  pyramid  of  Egypt  weighs,  by  cal- 


culation, 12,760,000,000  pounds,  and  employed 
100,000  men  twenty  years  in  building  it ;  but  the 
whole  required  to  elevate  the  stones  to  their  pre- 
sent situation  could  be  produced  by  the  Combus- 
tion of  479  tons  of  coal. 

The  Menai  bridge  is  about  500  feet  long,  a  sin- 
gle arch  suspended  on  chains  120  feet  from  the 
water,  and  weighs  4,000,000  pounds;  and  the 
whole  could  be  hfled  from  the  water  to  its  present 
situation,  by  the  burning  of  4  bushels  of  coat ! 

The  burning  of  an  ounce  of  coal  being  sufficient 
to  elevate  18  pounds  1  mile,  it  requiring  bur  18 
pounds'  draught  to  draw  two  tons  on  a  level  rail- 
road, it  follows  that  the  combustion  of  an  ounce 
of  coal  is  sufiicient  to  draw  two  tons  a  mile,  on 
such  a  road. 

From  these  data,  without  any  allowance  fbr  fu- 
ture improvements,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
principle  is  capable  of  endless  diversification,  and 
application  to  almost  all  the  lal>ors  of  life,  and 
that  whenever  those  improvements  in  manufac- 
tures are  made,  which  shall  afford  small  machines 
at  a  reduced  price,  they  will  become  as  common 
as  turning  lathes  or  grindstones. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  whenever  a  perma- 
nent power  is  wanted  fbr  any  laborious  employ- 
ment, steam  ia  vastly  cheaper  than  it  is  to  employ 
either  men  or  horses ;  and  the  only  reason  why 
it  is  not  even  more  profitable  than  it  is,  on  rail- 
roads, is,  that  engines  of  an  expense  and  power 
are  used,  vastly  beyond  the  labor  they  have  to  per- 
form, and  if  any  engine  were  so  placed  as  to  find 
employment  equal  to  its  capacity  for  labor,  it  could 
do  that  labor  for  half,  and  perhaps  fbr  a  quarter 
of  the  expense  of  horse  power  ;  hence  the  utiFity 
of  extending  railroads,  and  bringing  on  new  lines 
of  travel,  as  almost  every  road  in  this  country  is 
furnished  with  steam  power  equal  to  double  the 
amount  of  labor  they  can  find  to  do. 


ON  FBBDJNO  WET  LEAVES  TO  SILK-WORMS. 

fAr.  George  Fitch,  of  Bridgton,  made  an  expe- 
riment last  season,  on  feeding  silk- worms  on  wet 
leaves.  A  few  days  after  they  were  hatched  he 
divided  the  worms  into  two  lots ;  one  lot  was  fed 
on  dry  or  wet  leaves  as  they  happened  to  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather ;  and  when  leaves  were 
dirty  they  were  washed  and  given  to  the  worms ; 
this  lot  grew  faster,  and  became  larger,  and  spun 
a  week  sooner  than  those  fed  on  dry  leaves,  ft 
required  forty  threads,  before  doubled,  from  the 
cocoons  of  those  ted  on  dry  -leaves,  to  make  a 
thread  of  sewing  silk  of  rather  a  large  size ;  it  took 
eighty  threads  of  those  fed  on  wet  leaves  to  make 
a  thread  about  the  same  size.  The  cocoons  from 
wet  leaves  were  the  largest  and  heaviest ;  some  of 
them  had  threads  800  yards  in  length.  The 
length  of  the  threads  from  the  cocoons  of  the  silk- 
worms fed  on  dry  leaves  was  not  measured. 

We  publish  these  particulars,  as  it  has  been 
considered  necessary  to  have  dry  leaves  fbr  silk- 
worms, and  it  has  been  reconnnended  to  pick 
leaves  before  a  storm,  in  order  to  have  a  supply  of 
dry  leaves  on  hand.  A  few  years  ago,  there  seem- 
ed to  be,  according  to  writers  on  the  subject,  a 
great  desd  of  difficulty  in  managing  silk- worms  and 
manufacturing  silk.  Close  rooms,  with  stoves  and 
thermometers  to  regulate  the  temperatuiei  and 
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dry  leaves  were  coosidered  indispensable ;  and  se- 
veral yeara'  practice,  with  good  and  cosily  instruc- 
tion, and  an  expensive  reel,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  silk  for  sale  in  a  raw  state.  Now,  silk  worms 
are  kept  in  barns  or  sheds,  without  any  artificial 
heat,  and  they  suffer  no  more  from  cold  than  they 
do  from  heat  So  much  nicety  as  has  been  prac- 
tised in  regard  to  their  feed  iii  not  necessary. — 
Yankee  Farmer, 


MILK  FROM  cows  FBD  OH  DISTILLERY  SWILL. 

[An  animated  discussion  is  now  going  on  in  the 
Uoarnal  of  Commerce*  of  New  York,  as  to  the  quali- 
ty of  the  milk  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
supply  of  that  city.  We  copy  below  one  of  the  arti- 
cles of  the  assailants.  The  *<Committee  of  Milkmen*' 
who  have  answered  at  great  length  to  previous  pieces, 
present  but  a  very  unsatisfactory  defence,  and  a  very 
poor  recommendation  of  the  commodity  in  which  they 
deal. — ^£d.  Far.  Reg.] 

From  the  Journal  of  Commerco. 
MILK. 

The  Journal  cannot  confer  a  frreater  blessing  on 
this  community  than  bv  producing  a  thorough  re- 
formation in  the  milk  department.  It  is  a  subject 
in  which  the  health  and  lives  of  thousands  are  in- 
volved. I  have  given  some  attention  to  it  from 
the  circumstance  of  having  the  constitution  of  a 
fine  boy,  the  delicacy  of  whose  mother  compelled 
her  to  nurse  from  the  bottle,  entirely  undermined, 
and  scarred  with  blotches  to  this  day;  while  my 
other  children,  nursed  at  the  breast,  enjoy  perfect 
health.  Uncertain  of  the  cause  of  my  boy's  pining 
and  drooping,  it  at  length  occurred  to  me  to  ana- 
lyze the  milk,  which  I  found  to  be  the  mere  dregs 
of  a  distillery;  scarce  one  particle  of  nutriment  to 
a  pint.  I  found  a  pint  of  warm  water,  a  teaspoon 
full  of  flour,  and  2  grains  of  magnesia,  to  contain 
more  nutriment  than  a  pint  of  swill,  called  milk. 
On  discovering  this  great  secret  in  the  milk  trade, 
I  immediately  sent  to  Orange  county  and  provided 
a  young,  healthy,  and  country-fed  cow,  which  I 
have  had  for  four  years,  furnishing  abundance  of 
good  and  wholesome  milk. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  as  surprising,  that 
while  we  have  municipal  laws  to  regulate  the 
quality  of  bread  stuff,  the  corporation  should  be 
perfectly  reckless  of  what  we  administer  to  the 
delicate  stomachs  of  our  children.  There  is  not  a 
more  sure  and  certain  poison  than  tliis  swill  milk. 
Besides  its  deleterious  properties,  a  pint  does  not 
contain  sufficient  nutriment  to  support  a  child. 
Did  you  ever  make  an  estimate  of^  the  profits  of 
the  milkmenl  If  not,  I  will  do  it  for  you;  having 
had  occasion  to  investigate  the  matter.  It  is 
based  upon  (eedinff  the  cows  on  swill  merely,  from 
the  distillery,  which  barely  keeps  the  cows  alive. 
The  swill  is  given  them  warm,  and  passes  through 
them  with  the  same  rapidity  as  through  the  stills, 
and  is  all  converted  into  what  is  called  milk. 
They  are  milked  three  times  each  day,  and  fur- 
nish at  each  milking  (Irom  8  to  10  quarts. 

One  barrel  of  swUl  costs  6^  cents,  and  will  keep 
two  cows  a  day,  which  will  yield  on  the  average 
24  quarts  of  milk.    This,  at  6d,  per  quart,  is 
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1  50cts.  Every  cow  fed  on  swill  yields  a  net  pro- 
fit to  the  milkman,  over  expenses  of  deliverV}  kc, 
of  $1 25  per  head  per  day.  There  is  no  branch 
of  business  so  profitable,  and  none  so  baneful  to  a 
community  of^  children.  For  myself^  1  would 
sooner  pay  28.  a  quart  for  milk  from  grass-fed 
cows,  than  take  the  swill  at  any  rate. 

Yours,  V. 

A  ^Dtleman  who  was  formeriy  a  distiller  men- 
tioned to  us  yesterday,  that  it  was  then  his  custom 
to  feed  cows  on  the  slops,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
milk,  when  he  put  them  on  that  feed,  was  imme- 
diately just  about  doubled,  but  the  quality  ruined. 
He  says  such  milk  will  not  make  butter  at  all. 
Chummy  only  wrought  it  into  froth. — Eda.  Jour. 
Commerce, 


Prom  Uie  American  Silk  Grower. 
SILK  CULTURK. 

From  information  coming  to  us  from  various 
sources,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  disposi- 
tion to  tiy  the  experiment  of  the  cultivation  of  silk 
has  received  a  new  impetus,  and  is  prevailing  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  with  a  power  from 
which  great  results  may  be  expected.  The  de- 
mand for  the  moms  multicaulis,  and  other  valua- 
ble kinds  of  the  mulberry,  has  been  unprecedented. 
The  importance  of  the  interest  begins  strongly  to 
arrest  the  attention ;  and  the  actuaiimportance,  in 
our  firm  persuasion,  is  not  likely  to  be  over-rated. 

The  great  cause  of  discouragement  has  been 
the  destruction  of  the  mulberry  trees,  by  the  se- 
verity of  the  winter.  Not  only  has  the  moras 
multicaulis  suffered  greatly,  but  likewise  the  com- 
mon white  mulberry  ;  so  that  b^  the  unprecedent- 
ed severity  of  the  two  last  wmters  many  of  the 
standard  trees  in  Mansfield.  Conn,  of  many  years' 
growth,  have  perished. 

An  experiment,  however,  has  been  made, 
which,  by  an  improved  mode,  (for  so  it  must  be 
called,)  of  managing  the  plants,  avoids  the  dan* 
ger  of  the  winter,  and  obtains  an  eaHy  return. 

The  land  is  laid  out  in  furrows  four  feet  apart. 
In  these  the  plants,  the  moras  multicaulis,  are  laid, 
the  roots  three  feet  apart,  the  roots  being  covered, 
and  the  branches  fastened  down  and  covered 
slightly  with  mould  until  they  start.  After  this 
the  covering  is  to  be  increased  ;  and  throwing  up 
shoots  from  every  bud,  they  form  a  hedge,  the 
leaves  of  which  may  be  used  hs  soon  as  grown, 
for  the  feeding  of  the  worms.  In  the  autumn  the 
shoots,  which  will  then  have  formed  trees,  are  to 
be  separated  by  a  spade  or  some  sharp  instrument, 
and  taken  up  and  deposited  securely  from  the  frost. 
The  main  roots,  aOer  nil  the  shoots  are  cut  from 
them,  are  to  remain  in  the  ground  ;  and  to  be  co- 
vered by  turning  a  furrow  upon  them  each  way. 
These  remain  for  a  permanent  plantation.  The 
small  plants  which  are  taken  up,  and  the  shoots 
which  are  cut  from  the  main  root,  may  be  used 
for  forming  a  new  plantation  the  ensuing  season, 
and  so  on  year  after  year.  As  to  the  trouble  of 
taking  up  the  plants  annually  and  resetting  them 
in  the  spring,  it  is  not  to  be  complained  of  com- 
pared with  the  advantages  which  such  manage- 
ment promises ;  and  is,  in  a  $;reat  measure,  com- 
pensated by  the  facility  with  which  the  foliage  ii 
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H^thered  from  a  low  hedge,  compared  with  the  la- 
bor of  collecting  it  from  high  standard  trees.  As 
the  follajfe  for  the  feeds  of  the  worms  will  not  bf* 
•0  early  in  this  way  as  from  standard  trees,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  delay  the  hatching  of  the  worm?. 
This  may  easily  be  done  by  keeping  the  eggs  in 
an  ice-house. 


From  the  Genesee  Fanner. 
OBOLOGT  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  NEW  YORK.* 

The  last  number  of  Prof.  Silliman's  Journal, 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  an  exploration 
of  the  region  around  the  source  of  the  Hudson 
riw,  and  a  barometrical  admeasurement  of  the 
principal  peaks  that  constitute  the  nucleus  of  thai 
elevated  range,  furnished  for  that  work  by  W.  C. 
Redfield,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  exploring 
party,  and  thence  copied  into  the  Family  Maga- 
zine, a  valuable  miscellaneous  work  conducted 
by  that  gentleman  on  somewhat  the  plan  of  the 
Penny  Magazine,  and  which  deserves  an  exlen- 
■ive  circulation. 

It  is  a  fact  no  leps  surprising  than  true,  that  a 
range  or  rather  cluster  of  mountains,  by  far  the 
highest  and  most  remarkable  in  the  state,  and, 
with  a  fingle  exceniion,  more  elevated  than  any 
others  cast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  should  have 
reraained  for  one  or  two  hundred  years,  within 
thirty  or  ibrty  miles  of  one  of  the  greatest  thorouffh- 
fbres  on  the  continent,  without  a  suspicion  of  their 
great  elevation,  or  scarcely  a  knowledge  of  their 
existence.  The  Cattskills  had  long  been  consi- 
dered the  highest  range  in  the  state ;  hut  it  was 
now  discovered  that  a  part  of  the  upper  course  of 
the  principal  northern  branch  of  the  Hudson  was 
higher  than  the  Wghest  peak  of  that  range,  and 
that  the  source  was  no  less  then  900  feet  above  the 
Round  Top.  This  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
^ological  survey  of  the  state— which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  great  advantages  to  be  expected  from 
that  investigation,  promises  to  add  much  to  our 
j;eographical  knowledge,  and  correct  many  errors 
into  which  we  have  fallen  with  regard  to  our  own 
territory. 

The  souit^es  of  the  Hudson  are  spread  over  the 
•outhem  part  of  the  wild  and  unknown  region 
that  occupies  that  part  of  the  state  embraced  be- 
tween the  settlements  on  the  Black  River,  St.  Law- 
rence, Lake  Champlain  and  the  upper  Mohawk. 
Several  thousand  square  miles  are  here  nearly 
destitute  of  any  settlements,  without  roads,  co- 
vered with  dense  evergreen  forests,  abounding  in 
lakes,  and  filled  with  animals  that  delight  in  the 
unbroken  solitudes  of  nature.  From  Port  Henry, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  an  apology  for  a  road  has 
been  opened  in  a  west  direction  across  this  region 
to  the  Black  River  settlements.  This  road  crosses 
the  main  northern  branch  of  the  Hudson,  about 
40  miles  from  the  lake  and  a  few  miles  below 
the  new  settlement  of  Mclntyre,  which  has  been 
created  by  the  owners  of  the  immense  ore-beds 
that  there  cross  the  Hudson  River,  and  furnish  a 
■upply  for  the  iron  works  in  operation  and  erect- 
ing at  that  place  ;  and  it  was  to  this  place  that  the 
coarse  of  the  exploring  party  was  firet  directed. 


•This  article  was  written  in  March.    It  having  been 
aiilaid  ii  the  caoss  of  its  late  appearance. 


The  first  visit  was  made  in  1836.  The  party 
consisted  of  Archibald  Mclntyre,  Judge  McMar- 
tin,  David  Henderson,  David  C.  Coldeh,  Mr.  Hall, 
state  geologist,  and  Mr.  Redfield.  Thirteen  miles 
from  the  lake  they  crossed  Schroon  River,  the 
east  branch  of  the  Hudson;  nine  miles  from  Schroon 
they  found  a  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  outlet  of  a  moui^ 
tain  lake,  called  Clear  Pond,  the  only  dwelling  on 
the  road  Ironi  Schroon  to  the  Black  River.  Eight 
miles  from  Johnson^s  they  crossed  the  Boreas 
River,  and  some  eight  or  nine  miles  fanher  they 
reached  the  Hudson,  about  8  miles  below  the  Iron- 
works of  Mclntyre.  These  are  situated  imme- 
diately at  the  base  of  the  cluster  of  mountains  that 
divided  the  Hudson  from  the  Au  Sal>le. 

The  party  immediately  entered  on  the  expbra- 
tion  of  these  wild  fastnesses,  which  apparently  had 
never  been  trodden  by  human  foot ;  but  the  unex- 
pected difficulties  of  the  country,  and  the  limited 
supply  of  provisions  compelled  the  party  to  desist, 
after  they  had  ascertained  that  the  geography, 
natural  and  physical,  of  the  district,  was  deserv- 
ing a  fuller  investigation,  and  that  the  geology 
of  that  section  of  the  state  was  of  a  most  interest- 
ing character.  At  a  later  period  of  the  year  Prof. 
Emmons  passed  through  that  magnificent  defile, 
the  Notch,  to  the  north  of  Mclntyre,  and  measured 
the  tieight  of  that  stupendous  precipice,  the  Wall 
Face  JVfouniain,  forming  the  west  side  of  the  defile^ 
Nothing  could  equal  the  dreary  and  savage  cha- 
racter of  the  country  traversed  by  the  party ;  and 
the  following  extracts  will  show  the  animals  that 
range  over  it  unmolested.  "Traces  of  wolves 
and  deer  were  frequently  seen,  and  we  disco- 
vered also  the  recent  tracks  of  a  moose,  Cervus 
Juices,  L.  We  also  noticed,  at  the  inlet  of  Lake 
Sandford,  the  fresh  and  yet  undried  footsteps  of  a 
panther,  which  apparently  had  just  crossed  the 
miet."  •♦••«<  Previous  to  reaching  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Golden,  we  had  noticed  ou  the 
margin  of  the  river,  fresh  tracks  of  the  wolf  and 
also  of  the  deer,  both  apparently  made  at  the  ful- 
lest speed,  and  on  turning  a  point  we  came  upon 
the  warm  and  mangled  remains  of  a  fine  deer, 
which  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  wolves ;  the 
latter  having  been  driven  from  their  savage  repast 
by  our  unwelcome  approach.  There  appeared 
to  have  been  two  of  the  aggressive  party,  one  of 
which,  by  lying  in  wait,  had  probably  intercepted 
the  deer  in  his  course  to  the  lake,  and  they  had 
nearly  devoured  their  victim  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time." 

The  second  tour  of  exploration  took  place  in 
August,  1837,  and  the  party  consisted  of  Messrs. 
Mclntyre,  Henderson, Hall,  (state  geologist,)  Pro- 
fessors Torrey  and  Emmons,  Messrs.  Ingham, 
Strong,  Miller,  Emmons,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Redfieldl 
They  commenced  their  march  from  the  settlement 
of  Mclntyre,  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  after  a 
most  fatiguing  route  reached  the  source  of  the 
Hudson,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th.  Mr.  Redfield 
in  his  narrative,  says,  <^At8,40  A.  M.  we  reached 
the  head  of  the  stream  on  the  summit  of  this  elevat- 
ed pass,  which  here  forms  a  beautiful  and  opeo 
mountain  meadow,  with  ridges  of  the  two  adja- 
cent moiin tains  rising  at  easy  slopes  from  its  sides* 
From  this  same  meadow  which  lies  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  town  of  Keene,  the  main 
branch  of  the  Hudson,  and  a  fork  of  the  east  branch 
of  the  Au  Sable  commence  their  descending  course 
in  opposite  directions,  fbr  dififerent  and  far  distant 
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poiDts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  elevation  of  exist,  is  one  of  about  one  hundred  tons  weight  at 
this  spot  proves  by  our  obgervations  to  be  more  Coxsackie  on  the  Hudson,  one  hundred  and  filly 
than  4,700  feet  above  tide-water  beinff  more  than  miles  south  of  the  labrhdorite  formations,  and 
900  lee(  above  the  hii^hesi  pomt  of  the  Catt^kili  three  hundred  feet  above  the  river."  We  have 
mountninft,  which  have  Fo^long  been  considered   seen  them  of  several  tons  weight  reposing  on  the 


the  highest  in  the  state.  The  course  of  the  Au 
Sable  to  Lake  ChamplHin,  does  not  exceed  40 
miles,  yet  its  descent  is  4,610  feet !  This,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  knowledge,  is  more  than  twice 
the  descent  of  the  Mississippi  proper,  from  its 
source  to  the  ocean." 

The  highest  peak  of  the  mountains  lies  S.  W. 
fixMQ  the  source  of  the  Hudson  one  and  a  quarter 
miles;  and  the  party  reached  the  most  elevated 
point  about  10  o'clock.  Alter  clearing  the  zone  of 
dvrarf  pines  and  spruces  which  surround  the 
mountain,  they  Ibund  the  open  rocky  surface  co- 
vered only  with  mosses,  lichens,  and  small  alpine 
plants;  and  a  clear  view  in  every  direction.  On 
some  small  deposhs  of  water  in  the  rock,  ice  was 
found  at  Doon,  one-half  an  inch  thick.  '^Around 
lay  scattered  in  irregular  profusion,  mountain 
masses  of  various  magnitudes  and  elevations,  like 
a  vast  sea  of  broken  and  pointed  billows.  In  the 
distance  lay  the  ^reat  valley  or  plain  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  glittering  surface  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  the  extensive  mountain  range  of  Ver- 
mont." Through  a  depression  o(  the  latter  range 
the  party  discovered  another,  and  more  distant 
range,  but  whether  the  part  seen  was  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  or  the  Franconia 
Mountains  near  the  hend  of  the  Merrimack,  they 
<M)ald  not  determine.  The  barometrical  observa- 
tions, on  this  peak  showed  an  elevation  of  5,457 
feet,  exceeding  the  height  of  the  Whiteface  Moun- 
tain by  600  feet,  and  the  highest  point  of  the 
CattskUl  by  1,650  leet. 

The  party  ailerwards  visited  two  or  three  other 
of  the  elevated  points  in  this  cluster  of  mountain?, 
none  of  which  equalled,  in  height,  the  one  alrea- 
dy noticed.  Two  of  these  points  they  named 
M«Intyre  and  McMartin,  and  the  name  of  Marcy 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  high  peak*  a  merited 
compliment  to  our  worthy  governor.  The  geolo- 
gical character  of  this  nucleus  of  mountains  is 
singular,  as  it  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
country  or  the  mountains  around  it,  and  the  pecu- 
liar rock  which  constitutes  these  elevated  masses 
is  not  found  in  any  other  place  within  the  United 
States.  It  consists  of  "dark-colored  and  some- 
times opalescent  feldspar,  accompanied  towards 
the  exterior  part  of  the  formation  with  green  nn- 

g'ts,  or  pyroxene,  but  in  the  central  portions  the 
Idspar  alone  constitutes  almost  the  only  ingre- 
dient of  the  rocks.  It  is  apparently  destitute  of 
mica,  quartz,  and  hornblende,  and  also  of  any 
traces  of  stratified  gneiss."  •  *  "The  nearest 
locality  at  present  known  of  a  similar  rock,  is 
about  200  miles  north  of  Quebec,  on  the  N.  £. 
border  of  lake  St.  John,  from  whence  it  extends  to 
the  Labrador  coast."  It  is  from  this  coast  that  its 
Bame  oi'Uibrador%ie,or  Labrador  feldspar,  is  derived. 
The  localities  of  this  kind  of  rock  derive  more 
importance  in/a  geologiced  point  of  view  than  they 
woidd  otherwise  have,  from  the  fact  that  the 
boulders  so  thickly  scattered  over  the  Oneida  coun- 
try, and  more  or  less  over  the  whole  of  the  lake 
slope  of  western  New  York,  are  mostly  of  this 
Vifyi  of  rook,  and  hence  can  be  traced  directly  as 
il  were  to  tiieir  original  location.  "The  most 
of  these  timDsported  boulders,  known  to  , 


argillaceous  range  that  runs  throuffh  western  N. 
York,  and  at  elevations  of  from  five  to  ten  huu* 
d red  feet  above  the  Erie  Canal,  Prof.  Hitchcock, 
in  his  valuable  geological  survey  of  Massachu- 
setts, traces  the  boulders  that  occupy  so  much  of 
that  state,  to  their  original  beds,  and  finds  the 
most  conclusive  proof  that  the  current  that  de* 
posited  these  masses  of  stone  in  their  present  loca- 
tion, must  have  flowed  from  the  west  of  north;  and 
the  manner  in  which  these  labradorite  boulders 
are  distributed,  not  less  clearly  shows,  when  their 
present  position  and  origin  are  considered,  the  ac- 
tion of  currents  powerful  and  extensive  from  the 
north-east.  Mixed  with  these  labradorite  masses 
of  feldspar,  we  have  seen  some  few  blocks  of 
opalescent  or  flesh-colored  feldspar,  and  some 
beautiful  specimens  that  were  a  pearly  white, 
needing  but  decomposition  to  form  the  valuable 
earth  called  kavlin,  and  used  when  pure  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  porcelain.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  these  latter  varieties  of  feldspar 
have  less  the  appearance  of  rolled  masses  than 
the  dark  colored,  or  labradorite  boulders,  their  an- 
gles being  ac  jte  and  apparently  of  recent  fracture, 
when  compared  wnh  the  heavy  blocks  of  the  la- 
bradorite. From  the  researches  of  the  state  board 
of  geologists,  we  anticipate  much  \'aluable  infor- 
mation on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  geologi- 
cal formations  of  this  state;  particularly  the  posi- 
tion of  the  various  strata,  the  localities,  proofs  of 
currents,  superposition,  &c. 

To  show  the  rank  to  which  these  newly  disco- 
vered mountains  are  entitled,  we  have  thought  it 
might  not  be  unacceptable  to  give  a  summary  of 
the  highest  mountains  yet  known  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi; we  say  yet  known,  because  it  is  not  im^ 
possible  that  in  the  tract  of  country  we  have  de- 
scribed, mountains  of  equal,  or  even  greater 
height,  may  not  exist;  and  because  the  citizens  m 
the  vicinity  of  the  filack  Mountain,  in  North  Ca- 
rolina, are  putting  forward  its  claims  to  be  consi- 
dered the  highest  mountain  in  the  United  States* 
No  accurate  measurement  of  that  range  has,  how- 
ever, yet  been  made,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  eye  in  estimating,  or  the 
leet  in  climbing  heights,  are  not  always  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  Those  given  are  the  result  of  baro- 
metrical observations  conducted  with  great  care 
by  scientific  men,  and  in  most  cases,  repeated  ad- 
measurements have  verified  the  correctness.  We 
commence  with  some  of  those  determined  by  Mr. 
Kedfield  and  his  scientific  party. 

Lake  Champlain  above  tide-water, 

West  Moriah,  Schroon  River, 

JohnsonVi,  at  Clear  Pond. 

Boreas  River  bridge, 

Hudson  River  bridge, 

Mclntyre, 

Lake  Henderson  outlet. 

Lake  Colden  outlet, 

Hudson  River,  above  the  Dyke  Falls,  8.356 
do.    in  the  High  Valley,  8,711 

Source  of  the  mam  branch,  4,747 

Summit  of  Mount  Mclntyre,  5,183 

do.  Mount    Marcy,  or  the 

High  Peak  of  fissex,  '  5,467 


90  feet. 
1,117 
2,000 
2,026 
1,810 
1,889 
1,936 
2,851 
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The  party  estimated  that  there  were  not  less 
than  ten  peaks  within  a  short  distance  that  would 
reach  5,000  ^t;  <<and  beside  these  there  were  not 
less  than  a  dozen  or  twenty  others  that  appear  to 
exceed  the  highest  elevation   of  the  Cattekill 

group.''  Thus  it  appears  that  this  cluster  proba- 
ly  furnishes  more  peaks  above  5,000  feet  in 
height,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States; 
though  Mount  Washington  still  deservedly  wears 
the  palm.  We  collect  from  various  authentic 
sources  the  measurements  of  the  fbllowing  moun- 
tains in  the  United  States. 


Monaduoek, 

High  Peak  of  the  Cattskills^ 

Round  Top  do. 

Mansfield  Mountain,  Vt. 

Alunroe, . 

Franklin, 

Madison, 

JefTerson, 

Adams,^ 

Washington 


J 


3,450 
3,718 
3,804 
4,279 
4,356 
4,711 
White  Moun-  4,806 
tain  group.         5,058 

5,328 
6,237 

Mr.  Redfield  remarks,  "Owing  perhaps  to  the 
lime  and  soda,  which  are  constituents  of  the  labra- 
doritic  rock,  and  its  somewhat  easy  decomposition 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  soil  of  this 
region  is  quite  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  fo- 
rests, as  well  as  the  purposes  of  agriculture." 
This  opinion,  so  far  as  regards  the  soil,  may  be 
correct,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  vicinity  of  high 
mountains  in  such  a  northern  latitude,  must  have 
a  direct  tendency,  by  reducing  the  temperature,  to 
prevent  the  operations  of  apiculture  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  Air  cooled  below  the  freezing 
point  in  August  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  easily 
finds  its  way  to  the  valleys  and  plains  below,  pro- 
ducing early  frosts,  destructive  to  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Our  impression  is,  that  it  is  in  the  mine- 
ral riches  of  this  region,  and  not  in  agriculture, 
that  the  true  source  of  profit  resides.  Sprinkled 
with  lakes,  covered  with  the  densest  forests, 
aboundmg  in  the  finest  streams  and  water-falls, 
and  possessing  inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  most 
valuable  iron  ore,  nothincr  seems  wanting  to  make 
this  mountain  district  the  Wales  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  its  furnaces  and  forges  send  forth 
the  iron,  for  which  millions  are  now  annually  sent 
abroad. 


AGRICULTURE  OF  TUSCANY. 

JExtract  from  Simond^s  Tableau, 

(CxsiuteUtf  for  die  Americiin  Farmer,  by  t  friend  in  Soutii 

CarolinB.J 

Xf.  &BC.-^On  the  AsBolemens. — The  assole- 
meot,  or  regi^as  rotation  of  crops,  forms  one  of 
>the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  agriculture  of 
Tuscany ;  this  retation  continues  either  during 
three  years,  and  lAien  the  ground  is  planted  ^ve 
times;  or  four  years,  when  it  is  planted  seven 
times  without  ever  being  lefl  in  fallow.  The 
three  years'  course  is  as  follows  :  1st.  Wheat  fol- 
lowed by  lupines  in  4he  autumn.  2d.  Wheat  fol- 
lowed in  autumn  4)y  turnips,  or  any  other  forage 
crop.  dd.  Indian  com,  millet  or  sagine,  (holcus 
jiorgum,  Linn.)    The  four  years'  course  consists 


of— Ist.  Wheat  succeeded  by  French  beans  (ha- 
ricots^ intermixed  with  Indian  corn.  2d.  Wheat 
with  lupines  in  autumn.  3d.  Wheat  with  forage 
in  autumn.  4th.  Indian  corn  Mowed  by  millet 
or  sagine. 

XI V.  Sec. — On  turning  in  lupines  as  a  manure. 
As  soon  as  the  wheat  harvest  is  finished,  the 
ridges  into  which  the  land  had  been  previously 
thrown  are  divided  into  two  parts,  and  a  small 
harrow  which  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  spia- 
nuccio,  is  drawn  over  each  second  ridge  while  the 
other  remains  untouehed  until  the  whole  field  is 
passed  over.  The  lupine,  lupinus  albus,  (Liinn.) 
which  is  sown  on  the  fields  thus  prepared,  is  a 
le^minous  annual  plant,  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  requires  no  sup- 
port; on  the  contrary,  although  its  stalk  puts  forth 
a  great  number  of  branches,  each  is  hard,  strong, 
and  of  a  veiy  woody  fibre;  the  flowers,  which  are 
of  the  size,  form,  and  nearly  of  the  color  of  those 
of  the  bean,  are  gathered  together  in  large  dus- 
ters at  the  end  of  each  branch — and  t»B  long 
pods  which  succeed  them  contains  the  hipines,  re- 
sembling lai^ge  peas  flattened.  The  lupines  are 
planted  m  the  month  of  August  or  September,  oo 
such  of  the  ridges  as  have  been  harrowed,  and 
are  covered  in  with  the  hoe.  The  ordinary  riM>is- 
ture  of  the  plane  is  sufficient  to  make  them  ger- 
minate and  grow;  they  are,  however,  commonly^ 
refreshed  by  seasonable  rams  which  assist  their 
vegetation.  The  lupine  is  generally  well  grown 
by  the  month  of  October,  which  is  the  seed  time 
for  wheat,  for  which  it  is  intended  to  prepare  the 
land.  When  it  has  grown  to  the  height  of  15 
inches,  it  is  ploughed  in,  and  left  to  rot  in  the  land, 
possessing  more  than  any  other  plant  yet  known, 
the  property  of  fertilizing  by  the  decomposition  ot* 
its  leaves.  The  same  operation  of  the  plough, 
which  buried  the  lupine,  prepares  the  ridge  for  the 
seeding  of  the  com,  which  is  then  covered  with 
a  hoe;  this  operation  of  burning  the  lupine  to  ferti- 
lize the  earth,  is  what  is  called  by  the  Italians  the 
sovercii  or  rovescii;  it  shows  great  knowledge  of 
the  best  principles  of  agriculture,  and  succeeds 
wonderfully  in  fertilizing  the  earth.  The  pea- 
sants sow  sometimes  difierent  plants  for  the  same 
purpose,  among  others,  they  sow  beans,  but  none 
rot  so  thoroughly  or  so  fast  as  the  lupine,  nor  pos- 
sess the  power  of  fertilizing  in  so  high  a  degree. 
W  hen  it  is  heated  in  an  oven  or  large  kettle,  bo  as 
to  destroy  its  vegetation,  it  becomes  the  most 
powerful  of  all  manures;  it  is  said  that  three  or 
four  pounds  of  these  lupines,  buried  at  the  foot  of 
an  olive  tree,  or  a  fruit  tree  that  is  decaying,  will 
restore  it  to  all  its  health  and  vigor.  Careful  gar- 
deners use  it,  but  always  in  very  amall  quantities, 
to  manure  their  orange  trees,  instead  of  horse 
manure — and  produce  from  it  surprising  efiects. 

XV.  Sec. — HartcoiSf  or  French  heans, — Some- 
times instead  of  lupines  which  enrich  the  earth, 
such  farmers  as  have  an  abundance  of  manure, 
sow  after  the  first  year,  French  beans,  which  im- 
poverish it.  They  are  intermixed  with  some 
grains  of  Indian  com  to  support  them,  instead  of 
sticks  and  branches.  The  kind  of  beans  whk^ 
bears  the  drought  best,  and  is  alone  proper  to  be 
planted  after  the  harvest,  is  marked  with  an  eye 
about  the  germ,  from  which  it  is  called  faggiuole 
dall  occhio.  When  these  are  planted,  the  course 
of  cropping  continues  four  years,  because  it  is  not 
until  the  year  following  that  in  which  the  beans 
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are  planted,  that  the  fanner  can  sow  the  lupine  for 
lertilizing  the  earth,  by  burying  which,  w  con- 
ceived by  all  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Second  year', — Forages, — AAer  wheat  harvest 
of  the  second  year,  the  land  is  turned  up  afresh, 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  the  fo- 
rage crop  is  planted  in   September.    The  two 
kjn^s  of  forage  crops  most  in  use,  are  a  mixture  of 
lupines,  flax,  turnips,  and  the  annual  trefoil,  or  lu- 
pineila;  it  may  appear  strange  to  observe  flax 
ranked  among  the  forage  crops,  but  its  grain  is 
very  abundant,  and  easily  gathered,  the  plant  en- 
dures the  winter  extremely  well,  grows  quickty, 
and  furnishes  an  abundance  of  leaves,  of  which 
the  cattle  are  fond.    As  the  lupin  grows  much  fas- 
ter than  the  flax  or  the  turnip,  it  is  pulled  up  to- 
wards the  end  of  autumn.  W  hen  it  is  well  grown, 
and  afler  being  washed,  it  is  given  to  the  cattle 
that  are  fond  of  it — notwithstanding  its  bitterness. 
The  flax  and  the  turnips,  which  are  choked  by 
its  growth,  prosper  as  soon^as  it  is  taken  away; 
during  the  winter,  these  last  are  drawn  as  they 
are  wanted.    The  flax  is  mowed  in  the  spring, 
and  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  all  has 
disappeared.    Among  the  turnips  that  are  plant- 
ed, not  one  half  ripen,  being  relied  upon,  more 
for  their  leaves,  than  for  their  roots,  in  the  nourish- 
ment of  cattle.    There  are  many  varieties  in  Luc- 
ca; those  that  are  cultivated  are  large  and  long, 
and  of  a  yellow  skin,  such  as  the  turnips  which 
are  called  English  turnips.    In  the  planes  of  Pes- 
cia,  they  are  Targe,  flat,  and  colorea  red  and  rose, 
the  produce  of  the  seed  removed  from  one  place 
to  another,  does  not  resemble  the  plant  from  which 
the  seed  was  taken. 

In  Parma  and  Milan,  more  turnips  are  planted 
than  in  Tuscany;  in  the  two  provinces,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rice-flelds,  the  assolement  is  for 
two  years,  and  consists  of  wheat,  turnips,  and  In- 
dian corn;  or  if  it  is  prolonged  to  three  years,  it  is 
in  order  to  plant  beans  or  turnips,  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  third  year,  for  the  purpose  of  bury- 
ing them  in  the  nature  of  the  severcio.  The  pro- 
<^ious  quantity  of  turnips,  which  covers  these 
rich  provinces,  must  have  been  very  agreeable  to 
Arthur  Young,  when  he  travelled  over  them. 
The  lupinella,  or  annual  trefoil,  (trifolium  incama- 
tum,  Linnsei,)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants, 
which  is  cultivated  as  a  forage  crop ;  its  beautiful 
carnation  oblong  flowers,  the  deep  color  of  its  foli- 
age, and  the  vigor  of  its  vegetation,  make  it  the 
ornament  of  the  fields;  it  is  planted  fn  September, 
and  mowed  between  the  middle  of  April,  and  the 
middle  of  May,  sometimes  it  is  intermixed  with 
lupines,  which  are  taken  up  in  autumn,  its  fbra^ 
48  more  abundant  than  that  of  the  flax,  but  it  is 
•mowed  only  once. 

TTiird  year. — Indian  onm. — After  the  forage 
«fop  is  gathered  in,  the  ground  is  completely  turn- 
ed up  with  the  spade;  this  work  is  commenced 
about  the  middle  of  April  and  is  continued  during 
the  month  of  May;  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
with  the  spade  always  precedes  the  planting  of 
Indian  com,  which  constitutes  the  crop  for  the 
third  year.  It  is  planted  during  the  three  months 
of  April,  May  and  June,  although  it  is  sonietimes 
planted  as  late  as  July,  on  moist  spots,  but  there 
H  is  of  a  particular  variety,  which  grows  more 
4|uickly  but  produces  less,  and  is  called  sessantino, 
because  k  ripens  in  sixty  days.  Indian  com  plant- 
ed in  the  plane,  about  the  end  of  April,  suflera 


little  from  drought,  provided  it  has  rain  about  the 
beginning  of  July,  which  most  commonly  hap- 
pens. The  corn  is  planted  on  large  ridges  with 
hoes,  and  although  it  is  scattered  with  a  great 
deal  of  economy,  more  is  nevertheless  put  in,  than 
suflered  to  remain — this   is  done  to  provide 
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against  the  attacks  of  insects,  which  often  destroy 
it,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  sprout — when  it  is  out  of 
harm's  way,  the  superfluous  plants  are  taken  out, 
and  each  plant  is  removed  from  the  other  about 
10  or  11  inches  on  the  rows,  but  each  row  is  dis- 
tant about  120  inches  or  two  feet — it  n  moulded  up 
twice  during  its  growth;  while  it  is  growing  it  fur- 
nishes an  anundant  and  excellent  forage,  or  which 
the  cattle  are  very  fond.    The  Indian  corn  is  a 
great  resource  to  the  people,  and  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent aliment.    Mixed  with  wheat  in  bread,  it 
gives  the  bread  a  reddish -yellow  appearance,  but 
does  not  injure  the  taste.    The  peasantry  live 
chiefly  on  Indian  com,  either  in  the  shape  offari- 
nata,  or  poUenta,    To  make  farinaia,  the  meal  is 
thrown  into  a  kettle  or  porridge  pot,  containing 
boiling  water,  and  seasoned  with  butter,  oil,  or 
broth,  (couillon,)  and  salt;  it  is  then  stirred  for  five 
or  six  minutes,  when  the  fire  is  withdrawn.    It  is 
served  up  as  a  soup,  or  thick  couilli;  the  pollenta  is 
made  like  the  farinata,  but  without  grease,  and  is 
more  thick,  so  that  in  withdrawing  it  from  the 
fire,  it  should  be  of  a  solid  consistency;  it  is  then 
cut  with  a  thread,  and  placed  on  a  gridiron  over 
burning  coals  for  some  minutes.  These  two  modes 
of  using  the  Indian  meal,  have  the  advantage  of 
rendering  very  httle  bread  necessary;  for  this  sub- 
stance, without  having  too  much  taste,  has  never- 
theless enough  to  render  it  palatable,  without  any 
other  accompanying  food.    It  is  probable  that  it 
would  be  more  nounshing,  if  it  was  better  cooked, 
for  the  laboring  people  complain,  that  it  fills  them 
without  strengthening  them,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  Count  Rumfbrd  remarks  that  Indian  corn, 
well-prepared^  is  the  most  wholesome  and  nou- 
rishing of  all  grains. 


FVom  tiia  American  Fanner. 
PUMPKIN    SEED    OIL. 

To  the  President  of  the  Hampshire,  FrankHn 
and  Hansen  j^gricuUural  Society, 
Dear  sir — Asa  member  of  your  society,  I  deem 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  communicate  to  you  the  result 
of  an  experiment  that  I  have   made  on  pumpkin 
seeds,  in  the  linseed  oil  mill. 

A  number  of  my  neighbors  furnished  me  this 
year  with  seeds,  which,  together  with  my  own, 
made  about  nine  bushels,  ana  on  making  the  ex- 
periment, I  found  that  they  produced  about  six 
gallons  of  oil,  and  probably  when  the  experiment 
is  tried  upon  a  large  scale,  they  will  produce 
more.  I  tried  the  oil  on  the  screw  of  the  oil  press, 
and  find  that  it  answers  an  equal  purpose,  to  pre- 
vent friction,  as  sweet  oil,  and  of  course,  it  wiU  be 
good  to  use  on  the  axeltrees  of  carriages  that  are 
made  of  iron,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  tar,  to 
prevent  friction.  I  have  also  tried  it  in  the  lamp, 
and  find  it  to  be  as  inflammable  as  lamp  oil,  and 
without  the  offensive  smell  of  that  oil;  and  the  light 
emitted  from  it  is  of  a  green ish-vellow  tinge,  and 
is  easier  to  the  eyes,  and,  especially,  when  reiflect- 
ed  from  white  paper,  than  the  weak  glimmering 
tight  of  a  candle,  and  of  course  the  light  is  easiev 
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to  read  or  write  by,  and  especially  to  weak  eyes, 
I  have  been  informed  by  gentlemen  of  meJical 
skill,  that  the  seeds  of  pumpkins  have  so  great  a 
tendency  to  promote  urine  in  animals,  as  to  ren- 
der them  unfavorable  to  their  health;  and  a  neigh- 
bor of  mine  infi)rmed  me  that  his  geese  becamed 
BO  relaxed  as  to  be  unable  to  go,  by  eating  pump- 
kin seeds.     7%ese  circumstances  induced  me  this 
season  to  cut  open  my  pumpkins,  and  take  out  the 
seeds  before  1  gave  them  to  my  cattle,  and  I  found 
by  the  experiment  last  fall,  and  the  begmning  of 
winter,  that  my  horned  catile,  sheep  and  swine 
derived  the  greatest  benefit,  with  the  least  ex- 
pense to  myself,  of  anything  that  ever  I  tried  in 
the  agricultural  line.    And  from  the  little  experi- 
ence that  I  have  had  as  a  farmer,  I  am  induced  to 
think,  that  there  is  no  one  article  that  is  cultivated, 
Irom  which  so  much  advantage  can  be  obtained, 
by  so  little  labor,  as  from  the  cultivation  and 
riffht  use  of  the  pumpkin.    It  is  probable  that  the 
oil  of  pumpkin  seeds  may  be  made  a  complete 
substitute  (or  tallow;  and  when  it  is  once  intro- 
duced into  use,  it  will  probably  be  worth  at  least 
91  50  per  gallon.    Children  can  with  the  great- 
est ease  take  out  the  seeds  when  the  pumpkin  is 
cut  open,  with  a  spoon  or  their  hands,  and  spread 
them  on  a  floor  where  they  will  soon  dry;  and  h  is 
proper  that  they  should  be  preserved  clean,  and 
without  being  suflfered  to  mould.    In  the  United 
States,  where  there  is  such  an  unbounded  region 
of  land,  and  labor  above  the  price  of  produce,  the 
main  object  of  the  farmer  ought  not  to  be  the  ob- 
taining of  the  greatest  quantity  of  produce,  fVom 
the  best  piece  of  land,  as  in  many  places  in  old 
countries  which  are  so  crowded  with  population 
as  almost  co  be  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  labor 
of  no  consequence;  but  the  obtaining  of  the  great- 
est quantity  from  the  least  labor  and  expense, 
taken  together.    I  have  no  idea  that  fields  appro- 

Eriated  exclusively  to  pumpkins  would  be  profit a- 
le  like  those  of  corn  and  pumpkins  planted  to- 
gether; for  if  they  be  planted  too  thick  thev  are 
no  inconsiderable  daniage  to  each  other.  There 
ought  not  probably  to  be  more  than  one  pumpkin 
suffered  to  grow  to  twenty  hills  of  corn,  otherwise 
they  are  apt  to  choke  the  growth  of  the  corn,  and 
not  produce  so  many  or  so  good  pumpkins  either. 
It  costs  scarce  any  more  labor  to  raise  corn  and 
pumpkins  in  the  same  field  than  it  does  to  culti- 
vate it  exclusively  for  corn,  and  perhaps  the  crop 
is  worth  a  third  more.  On  the  whole,  I  am  in« 
dined  to  think  that  this  subject  is  worth  your 
notice.  I  am  yours,  &c.,  respectfully, 

JOSIAH  WHfr*. 
Northampton^  March,  17, 1820. 


From  the  American  Fanner  of  1894. 
BBMABKtt  AND  INqUIRtES  GIT  THE  EFFECTS 
OF  MARL  AS  MANURE. 

Mr,  Editor, — I  find  mari  is  becoming  to  be  a 
subject  of  great  inquiry,  and  is  very  generally 
growing  upon  the  attention  of  the  agricultural 
worid.  There  is  nothing  which  merits  attention 
more,  for  in  every  instance  where  it  has  been  ap- 
plied it  has  been  considered  the  most  successful  of 
all  manures.  There  was  a  writer  in  your  paper 
(Mr.  Ruffin)  who  gave  us  one  of  the  most  cor- 
rect accounts  of  the  operation  of  mari  on  lands 
that  1  have  ever  seen;  and  further  views  from  the 


same  pen  would  still  lay  the  agricultural  interest 
under  greater  obligations  to  him.  What  Mr.  Ruffin 
there  a<»serts  of  mari  correcting  the  acid  quality  in 
lands  has  been  found  to  be  true  by  all  who  have 
used  it;  and  benidep,  he  mijjht  add,  that  it  is  a 
great  cleanser  of  lands,  whirh  manures  are  gene- 
rally not — it  certainly  destroys  all  the  noxious 
irrowth  which  puts  up  in  acid  lands,  oftentimes  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  crop;  and  to  the  sheep  sor- 
rel it  is  certain  destruction. 

All  the  mari  I  have  seen  in  Maryland  is  shell 
mari,  which  lies  in  large  beds  or  strata,  and  has 
been  generally  found  near  the  margin  of  the 
banks  of  rivers  or  creeks — this,  I  presume,  is  be- 
cause it  has  cost  less  labor  to  find  it  there  than 
elsewhere;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same 
strata  can  be  found  in  the  interior,  if  it  was  dili- 
gently searched  for.  They  are  generally  from 
three  to  six  feet  under  the  surface,  and  present 
considerable  variety  in  appearance.  Some  are 
composed  of  common  oyster  shells  alone,  which 
are  very  different  from  what  are  called  shell  banks 
— others  are  composed  of  what  are  commonly 
called  clam  shells— others  of  clam  shells,  muscle 
shells,  and  a  great  variety  of  scollop  shells — otbera 
of  shells  so  decomposed  that  it  is  difficult  to  class 
them,  and  these  last  are  often  intermixed  and  dis- 
colored with  a  sort  of  farraginous  substance — 
others  again  present  you  shells  completely  broken 
down  to  lime,  intermixed  with  sand,  which  of  it- 
self makes  a  pretty  strong  cement;  and  indeed  the 
varieties  are  not  only  numerous  and  singular,  but 
ollen  very  beautiful.  The  comparative  effects  of 
these  different  kinds  of  mari  have  not  been  ascer- 
tained, as  they  are  generally  different  on  different 
fkrms,  but  all  agree  who  have  used  them,  that  the 
first  year's  product  in  wheat  is  increased  to  more 
than  half  as  much  more,  but  that  the  second 
crop,  from  one  mariing,  is  oftener  more  than  dou- 
ble than  less  than  double— this  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  upon  the  supposition  that  the  marl 
does  not  become  so  welt  incorporated  with  the 
earth  upon  the  first  as  upon  the  second  tillage 
— but  if  the  mari  was  strewed  on  fallow  laiul, 
and  two  extra  harrowing  were  given  it  after 
strewing,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  the  m- 
corporation  would  take  place,  and  the  product 
be  improved.  1  find  my  mari  acts  belter  upon 
wheat  succeeding  my  com,  than  upon  naked  fal- 
low, where  the  mari  was  spread  on  both  the  same 
year;  and  1  account  for  this  result,  so  different 
from  what  is  experienced  from  all  other  manures, 
from  the  frequent  harrowings  I  give  ray  corn  du- 
ring its  cultivation;  for  I  cultivate  com  principally 
with  the  harrow,  as  being  the  cheapest,  most  ex- 
peditious, and  best  implement ;  and  my  lands  are 
stiff  soils. 

None  but  those  who  have  been  eye  witnesses  to 
the  effeets  of  marl  can  believe  them — they  are 
truly  wonderful — old  worn  out  clay  soils,  that 
were  literally  good  for  nothing,  have  been  regene- 
rated by  marl  alone,  and  present  the  appearanee 
of  our  best  and  natively  rich  lands — and  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  improvement — under 
one  mariing  the  product  increases  at  each  culti« 
vation,  and  a  second  mariing  is  followed  by  results 
proportionable  to  thefint.  Such  is  the  eonvio- 
tion  here,  as  to  the  effects  of  marl,  and  the  cod- 
viction  arises  from  practical  experience,  that  th» 
discovery  of  a  marl  bank  is  supposed  to  double 
the  value  of  the  farm. 
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My  principal  ohject  in  makinuyou  this  commu- 
nieaiion,  b  to  endeavor  to  elicit  Mr.  Ruffin  out 
upon  this  suhjert,  whose  experience^  observation, 
and  reasoning  nre  far  more  safislaclory  and  useful 
than  any  thing  1  have  ever  met  wiih. 

Agrestis. 


Prom  tb«  American  Fanner  of  Feb.  97>  18:24. 
▲KSWKR  TO  THE  FORCGOING. 

Prince  George,  March  12/A,  1824. 

Having  been  some  lime  from  home,  I  did  not 
until  to-day,  see  the  call  on  me  in  the  American 
Farmer  ol*  February  27th,  and  the  private  noie 
from  you  on  the  same  subject.  I  /eel  highly  gra- 
tified, that  your  correspondent,  "Agrestic,"  has  ex- 
perience of  the  correctness  of  my  opinions  con- 
cerning the  action  and  value  of  marl;  and  I  am 
not  only  willing,  but  consider  it  my  duty,  to  fur- 
nish any  infbnuatiou  in  my  power  to  give,  which 
may  be  required  on  account  of  the  imperfections 
of  my  former  statement.  I  do  not  wish,  however, 
to  fatigue  your  readers,  by  repeating  what  has  al- 
ready been  stated;  and  as  the  request  of  Agrestis 
for  information,  is  general^  I  shall  confine  niy  re- 
marks to  the  particular  subjects  suggested  by  his 
account,  of  the  efiects  of  marl  noticed  by  him  in 
Maryland. 

Since  my  former  communication  on  this  sub- 
ject, (containe^l  in  your  3d  vol.)  I  have  marled 
more  than  250  acres,  or  about  400  in  all — and  my 
longer  experience  has  more  strongly  confirmed 
my  opinion  of  the  value  of  th^s  manure,  as  well 
as  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  its  action,  fiut  I 
have  never  obtained  any  results  so  profitable  as 
those  mentioned  by.  A^stis,  "that  old  worn  out 
clay  soils,  that  were  literally  good  for  nothing, 
have  been  regenerated  by  marl  alone,  and  present 
the  appearance  of  our  best  and  natively  good 
lands.''  I  still  believe  that  the  use  of  calcareous 
manures,  will  not  be  found  very  profitable,  except 
on  lands  not  grazed,  or  which  are  in  some  other 
way  furnished  with  vegetable  matter.  On  acid 
soils,  (not  grazed,)  I  expect  a  dressing  of  500 
bushels  of  marl  to  the  acre,  to  increase  the  first 
crop  from  50  to  100  per  cent. ;  and  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  have  attained  neariy  200  pier  cent, 
increase;  but  as  all  such  land  was  very  poor,  even 
this  great  improvement  leaves  it  much  inferior  to 
natural  rich  soils.  Neither  have  1  (bund  that  "a 
second  mariin^  is  followed  by  results  proportiona- 
ble to  the  first,  nor  will  its  mode  of  operation  jus- 
tify  such  expectations.  In  every  thing  else  stated 
by  Agrestis.  his  experience  of  the  effects  of  marl, 
agrees  entirely  with  mine.  The  improvement  is 
evidently  progressive,  and  I  believe,  will  continue 
to  increase,  until  the  soil  is  brought  to  its  maxi- 
mum of  productiveness,  or  until  tne  new  accumu- 
lation of  vegetable  matter,  and  of  acidity,  cause  a 
necessity  lor  a  second  dressing  of  marl,  which 
then  will  operate  in  the  same  way,  and  with  as 
much  profit,  as  the  first  application. 

The  cleansing  effect  of  marl  is  also  evident. 
The  plants  which  are  most  abundant  on  acid  soils, 
will  thrive  on  no  other  kind;  and  therefore,  are 
destroyed  at  once,  when  the  soil  is  made  calca- 
reous, fiut  your  correspondent  will  not  find  this 
dean  state  of  marled  land  to  be  permanent.    One 


set  of  pestP  has  been  removed,  only  to  allow  ano- 
ther to  pucceed.  fVtregrass*  is  more  benefited 
by  mari,  than  any  oilier  plant  that  1  know  of;  and 
the  increase  of  this  troublesome  and  indestructible 

fraps,  is  the  only  injurious  effect  of  mariing,  that 
have  yet  experienced.  Perhaps  blue-grass  may 
be  considered  in  the  Fame  way,  as  1  find  it  now  on 
many  parts  of  niy  land,  where  it  never  had  been 
seen  uniil  within  the  last  two  years.  This  grass 
is  scarcely  ever  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  there  is  not  any  where  enough  to  be  trouble- 
some, except  on  the  best  neutral  soils,  which  I 
suppose  to  have  been  originally  maried  by  natural 
means. 

Your's,  &c. 

£dm.  Ruffin. 

[The  two  foregoing  letters  were  published  more 
than  14  years  ago;  and  we  bad  lorgolten  their  exis- 
tence until  they  were  lately  met  with  accidentally. 
Mariing  (or,  properly,  the  application  of  fossil  shells,) 
was  then  a  novel  mode  of  improvement  in  this  coun- 
try, and  which  had  then  been  tried  by  but  very  few 
persons.  It  is,  sometimes,  both  interesting  and  useful 
to  revert  to  early  opinions  and  practices,  after  the 
lapse  of  time  may  have  served  to  test  their  value.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  answer,  above,  that  the  writer 
even  then,  as  since,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  tried 
to  abate  the  too  exalted  opinions  of  the  enriching  ope- 
ration  and  general  beneficial  action  of  calcareous  ma« 
nure,  no  less  tlian  to  establish  its  true  action  and  va- 
lue, and  direct  attention  to  its  proper  mode  of  appli- 
cation. The  writer  has  now  had  practical  experience 
of  the  effect  of  marl  of  more  than  thrice  the  length  of 
time  which  had  been  gained  before  the  foregoing  an- 
swer, and  yet  there  is  but  one  opim'on  there  expressed 
which  he  would  now  qualify,  or  limit,  or  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  explain,  to  prevent  its  leading  to  error  and 
loss.  In  speaking  of  the  benefit  expected  of  MO 
bushels  of  mari,  it  should  then  have  been  stated,  as 
meant,  of  the  very  moderate  strength  of  the  beds  he 
bad  mostly  used,  which  generally  varied  between  80 
to  40  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime — generally  about 
38  per  cent.  Also—he  had  not  then  ascertained,  that 
even  of  this  poor  mari,  500  bushels  was  too  faeavy  an 
application  for  poor  and  worn  land,  and  that  much  less 
marl  to  the  acre  is  safer,  cheaper,  and  much  more  pro- 
ductive of  net  profit.  The  summer  of  1824  fint 
showed  the  evil  of  the  too  heavy  previous  dressings; 
and  the  facts,  and  the  corrected  views  of  the  writer, 
on  this  head,  have  been  since  published  at  length. — 
Ed.  Far.  Reg.] 


GREA8B  FOR  WHBBL-AXLB8. 

"  What  is  the  best  grease  for  wheels?"  said  one 
whip  to  another  the  other  day.  "  Tbr,"  said  the 
other.  "  Tar !  I  despise  tar,  and  grease  won't 
stay  there.  Now  had  they  put  the  question  to  our 
grave  selves,  we  could  have  told  them  of  a  valua- 

•  The  "wire-grass"  of  lower  Virginia,  is  the 
"couch"  or  "twitch-grtfs"  of  England.— £d.  Fa*. 
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ble  material  to  dimioish  frtotion,  not  ODiy  ia  car- 
riage-wheel boxes,  but  in  all  machinery  whatever. 
The  composition,  we  believe,  was  first  used  in  the 
iron-workp  on  the  Boston  mill-dam,  and  consists 
of  soapstonej  finely  pulverised,  and  mixed  with 
grease  or  gofY  tallow.  It  is  an  excellent  applica- 
tion— a  real  anti-frictionist — Maine  Farmer. 


From  the  Newbern  Spectator. 
I^ETTfiK  FROM   THE  SEORBTARY  OF  WAR 

In  relation  to  the  survey  from  the  Southern  De- 
hotiche  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  to  Winyaw 
Bay, 

JMay  28,  1838.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Roads  and  Canals.  June  27,  1838. — Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Department  of  fVar,  May  26,  1838. 

Sir :  With  the  accompanying  report  of  the  of- 
ficer in  charge  of  the  topographical  engineers,  is 
respectfully  submitted  the  report  of  the  survey 
from  the  southern  debouche  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
•canal  to  Winyaw  Bay,  in  South  Carolina,  called 
lor  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent! ves 
of  the  9(h  ultimo. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
J.  R.  Poinsett. 
Hon.  James  K.  Polk, 

Speaker  of  the  Hovse  of  Representatives. 

Bureau  of  -Ihpographical  Engineers^  > 
Washington,  May  24tA,  1838.     5 

Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  copy  of  the 
report  of*  "the  engineer  charged  with  making  the 
survey  from  the  southern  debouche  of  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp  canal  to  Winyaw  Bay,  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, with  a  view  to  determine  the  practicability 
of  opening  an  inland  communication  for  steam  na- 
vigation from  the  Chesapeake  bay  to  Charieston," 
called  (or  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  oC  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  9th  of  April. 
Very  respectfully,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
J.  J.  A  BERT,  Lt  CoL  Top,  £>ng, 
S.  €ooPBR,  Esq.  Acting  Secretary  of  War, 

Washington  City,  May,  21,  1838. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  orders  of  the  28lh  March,  1887,  as- 
signing me  to  the  surveys  near  the  const  of  North 
•Carolma,  1  proceeded  to  organize  the  requisite 
means  ibr  carrying  them  into  execution.  Some 
delay  was  necessarily  occasioned  by  the  scarcity 
of  competent  assistant  engineers,  and  the  neces- 
sity 1  was  under  of  seeking  them  amongst  such 
of  the  civil  engineers  not  in  the  employment  of 
the  Government,  as  chanced  at  the  time  to  be 
-disenffaged  from  other  service.  I  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  forming  two  parties. 

The  act  of  Congress  passed  the  3d  of  March, 
1837,  required  the  survey  to  be  made  from  the 
.southern  debouche  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal, 
down  the  Pasquotank  river  to  Elizabeth,  thence 
to  Croatan  sound,  Pamlico,  and  other  sounds, 
near  the  coast  of  North  Carolina^  and  thence  by 
the  most  practicable  route  to  Winyaw  bay,  in| 


South  Carohna,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  prac- 
ticability of  opening  an  inland  communication  ibr 
steam  navi^tion  from  the  Chesapeake  bay  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  reconnoissance 
of  part  of  the  line  had  been  reserved  by  my  origi- 
nal orders  for  another  officer.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  reconnoissance,  as  well  as  the  survey  of 
the  whole  of  it,  was  assigned  to  me.  No  exami- 
nation of  the  ground,  however,  was  required  be- 
fore the  panics  began  to  operate  in  the  field.  The 
frequent  professional  tours  of  duty  which  I  had 
formeriy  occasion  to  make  near  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  with  the  surveys  already  executed  there 
for  military  purposes  by  officers  of  the  corps  of  to- 
pographical engineers,  viz :  by  Majors  Abertand 
keamey,  and  by  Captain  fiache,  enabled  me  at 
once  to  draw  up  the  requisite  instructions  to  the 
chiefs  of  parties,  and  to  assign  to  them  the  limits 
of  their  operations  for  the  surveys  requiring  the 
eariiest  attention;  and  the  time  usually  consumed 
in  the  preliminary  examinations  was  whereby 
saved.  One  of  the  parties  was  directed  to  survey 
Joyce's  creek  and  Pasquotank  river,  from  the  ca- 
nal to  AJbemarie  sound,  very  carefully,  wherever 
especially  there  should  be  found  a  less  depth  than 
eight  feet  of  water,  and  wherever  any  obstruction 
to  the  fi-ee  navigation  of  the  coreek  or  river  should 
present  itself.  A  general  examination  of  Albe- 
marle sound  was  likewise  required  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Croatan  sound,  for  the  purpose  of  verify- 
ing the  existence  of  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
the  passage  of  steam  vessels.  This  work  having 
been  completed,  Core  sound  and  the  passage 
through  the  marshes  were  carefully  surveyed,  to 
ascertain  whether  any  change  affecting  the  navi- 
gation had  taken  place  since  the  period  of  the 
surveys  made  there  by  Captain  fiache.  It  was 
intended,  also,  that  the  same  party  should  connect^ 
at  least  by  a  chain  of  triangles,  the  work  of  Pas- 
quotank river  with  that  of  Croatan  sound,  and  the 
Roanoke  marshes  with  Harbor  Island  bar — the 
limit  of  the  surveys  entrusted  to  the  other  party  of 
engineers  employed  upon  the  sounds  ;  and  it  was 
intended,  also,  to  have  taken  soundings  upon 
Long  shoal,  filufi'  shoal,  and  other  parts  of  Pam- 
lico sound}  but  the  advanced  season,  and  a  de- 
sire to  preserve  the  health  of  the  party  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  surveys  to  be  undertaken  du- 
ring the  autumn  of  that  year,  joined  to  other  cir- 
cumstances, not  necessary  to  be  here  stated,  made 
it  expedient,  in  my  opinion,  to  postpone  this  part 
of  the  work  to  a  suitable  occasion.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  party  was  enabled  to  make 
the  survey  of  that  part  of  the  line  from  Beaufort 
harbor  to  Swansborough  and  Rogue  inlet  before 
the  sickly  season  had  t^un. 

The  other  party  of  engineers  surveyed  with 
great  care,  and  very  skilfully,  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  of  the  intelligent  and  experienced  as- 
sistant who  had  it  in  charge,  the  whole  of  Core 
sound;  so  that  nothing  further  remains  to  be  done 
there,  to  enable  us  to  form  the  project  and  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  its  improvement  in  the  gi^atest 
detail,  unless  it  be  at  some  suitable  season  during* 
the  prevalence  of  the  storms  which  characterize 
the  spring  and  autumn;  for  example,  to  make 
such  observations  as  will  enable  us  to  ascertain 
the  direction,  velocity,  and  effect  of  the  currents, 
which  may  possibly  prevail  there  when  the  winds 
blow  for  a  long  time  from  the  same  quarter.  Ovt 
the  termination  of  the  survey  of  Core  sound)  I  in- 
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•tnicted  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  party  there, 
to  take  rapidly  some  lines  of  soundinffs  on  the  bar 
of  Old  Topsail  inlet,  the  entrance  to  Beaufort  har- 
bor, (or  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correctness 
of  an  opinion  advanced  by  the  pilots,  that  since 
my  survey  of  1822  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar 
had  materially  increased. 

These  operations  being  effected,  and  the  sickly 
•eason  at  hand,  the  engineers  were  withdrawn 
from  the  field  to  plot  their  work,  and  arrange  the 
facts  which  thev  had  collected,  preparatory  to 
their  resuming  the  surveys  proposed  to  be  made 
larther  inland  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fall  and 
the  beginning  of  the  winter.  We  had,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  collected  much  information; 
our  work  had  extended  itself  to  a  distance  of  about 
290  miles;  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  sur- 
veys heretofore  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
officers  of  the  corps  whom  I  have  named,  with 
the  observations,  the  result  of  various  professional 
visits  to  the  coast,  we  are  enabled  to  lake  general 
views  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  improve- 
ments of  which  the  sounds,  at  least  as  ikr  west- 
ward as  Cape  Fear  river,  are  susceptible;  the^ 
enable  us  to  form  opinions  on  the  question  of  their 
probable  permanency;  the  advanta^  to  result  to 
the  commerce  of  the  country;  and,  for  a  great  papt 
of  the  distance,  we  have  the  means  of  estimating 
their  probable  cost.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  line  from  the  Dismal  Swamp 
canal  to  Swansborouirh.  To  the  westward  of 
that  place,  the  very  dose  reconnoissance  which, 
in  the  year  1822,  I  made  of  the  sounds  lying  to- 
wards Cape  Fear  river,  enables  us  to  appreciate 
their  value  with  leference  as  well  to  commerce  as 
K>  military  defence. 

The  memorandum  which  1  had  the  honor  to 
sutHDit  to  your  consideration  as  the  basis  of  a  re- 
ply to  the  letter  of  the  honorable  C.  Shepard  and 
other  members  of  congress  from  North  Carolina, 
will  have  made  you  acquainted  with  my  opinion 
upon  the  question  of  the  improvement  of^  Core 
sound,  the  value  of  such  improvement  to  the 
coasting  trade  and  to  foreign  commerce,  and  it 
will  have  «howj]  the  connexion  of  that  sound 
with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  state  and  with 
the  waters  of  Chesapeake  bay.  A  copy  of  that 
memorandum  is  herewith  transmitted,  and  I  have 
to  ask  your  attention  to  it  in  connexion  with  tliis 
report. 

The  practicability  and  importance  of  a  naviga- 
ble communication  inland,  between  the  Chesa- 
peake bay  and  Beaufort  harbor,  viz. :  by  Eliza- 
beth river,  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  Pasquotank 
river,  and  Albemarie,  Croatan,  Pamlico,  and  Core 
sounds,  are  unquestionable.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  in  this  preliminary  report  to  enter  into  a  mi- 
nute description  of  the  sounds  and  rivers  embraced 
by  the  surveys  of  the  past  season;  nevertheless, 
we  may  state  that  west  of  fieaufort,  the  sounds, 
generally,  are  much  narrower,  and  with  a  greater 
number  of  shoals  than  are  those  I  have  enume- 
rated, fiogue  sound,  though  broad,  is  very  shal- 
low. Those  lying  between  it  and  Cape  Fear  ri- 
ver are,  for  the  most  part,  full  of  marshes,  through 
which  we  find  the  passage  to  be  by  narrow  and 
tortttoua  creeks,  with  extremely  shallow  bars, 
wherever  the  tides  meet  in  their  passage  from  the 
numeroos  small  inlets  with  which  the  line  of  coast 
ie  indented.  The  only  barriers  between  these 
•ounde,  generally,  and  the  ocean,  are  low  and  nar- 
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row  sand-banks;  -over  which,  in  many  places,  the 
waves  are  swept  by  the  hurricanes;  the  sands  are 
carried  by  the  sea  and  the  wind  into  the  sounds; 
shoals  are  formed,  and  become  the  bases  of  salt 
marshes;  the  accumulation  of  matter  over  their 
whole  area  and  in  their  channe's  is  thus  progres- 
sive. The  communication  between  them  is  some- 
times closed  by  the  silt  carried  forward  by  the  tides 
and  by  the  encroachment  of  the  marshes,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  open  small  canals  for  the 
passage  of  lighters  and  canoes  at  high  tide.  To 
this  description,  which  is  very  extensively  appli- 
cable to  the  sounds  west  of  Bogue,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, which  it  is  unnecessary  fbr  our  present 
purpose  to  enumerate,  unless  it  hie  required  in  the 
case  of  the  portion  of  the  sound  lying  near  New 
river,  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  memoran- 
dum already  alluded  to. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  facts,  I  think,  that  the 
question  of  the  practicability  and  cost  of  opening 
a  channel  fbr  steamboats  west  of  Beaufort,  or  cer- 
tainly of  Swansborough,  yields,  in  point  of  impor- 
tance to  the  consideration  of  the  practicability  and 
expense  of  defending  it  against  the  inroads  of  the 
sea  and  the  encroachments  of  the  sands.  The  ex- 
posure, too,  of  this  part  of  the  route  to  the  enter- 
prises of  an  enennr,  during  periods  when  it  would 
be  most  required  for  the  security  and  accommoda- 
tion of  trade,  became  so  apparent  from  the  facts 
developed  during  our  examination,  that  it  wae 
deemed  advisable  to  inquire  whether  a  route  might 
not  be  found  farther  inland  by  which  to  connect 
the  sounds  and  navigable  waters  east  of  Beaufort 
with  some  branch  of  Cape  Fear  river.  Subse- 
quent inquir}',  supported  by  our  previous  know- 
led^  of  the  country,  led  to  the  opinion  that  pro- 
bably a  canal  might  be  constcucfed  of  the  requi- 
site capacity,  and  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  water, 
from  Neuse  river  to  the  north-east  branch  of 
Cape  Fear  river.  The  facts  and  reasoning  upon 
which  this  opinion  rested  were  verbally  communi- 
cated to  you;  and  as  they  received  the  sanction  of 
your  favorable  opinion,  one  of  the  parties  of  engi- 
neers was  instructed  to  make  such  surveys  and 
examinations  of  the  country,  near  the  presumed 
line  of  communication,  as  would  enable  us  to  ar- 
rive at  more  accurate  and  distinct  ideas  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  ground  to  the  project  On  re- 
suming the  field  operations,  therefore,  I  organized 
a  party  fbr  that  purpose,  in  the  stead  of  the  one 
which  had  surveyed  Pasquotank  river  and  the 
sounds  east  of  Harbor  island,  which  had  been 
broken  up  by  circumstances  unconnected  with  the 
service.  This  1  placed  under  charge  of  an  expe- 
rienced and  intelligent  principal  assistant,  who 
had  already  served  under  my  orders,  and  who  per- 
formed the  duty  entirely  to  my  satisfaction. 

The  survey  commenced  at  a  point  on  the  north- 
east branch  of  Cape  Fear  river,  47  miles  above 
Wilmington,  and  5  miles  below  the  head  of  navi- 
gation—^ feet  water.  The  point  of  beginning 
was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  mouth  of^olly- 
shelter  creek;  thence  it  was  traced  neariy  parallel 
with  that  creek,  crossing  in  its  course  Shaking 
creek  and  several  of  the  minor  streams  which  isi- 
sue  i'rom  Hollyshelter  swamp,  ft  crossed  Holly- 
shelter  creek  at  Outen  or  Little  lake,  and  thence 
followed  the  course  of  Big  Sandy  run  to  a  loca- 
tion, the  source  of  some  of  the  tributaries  of  Cape 
Fear  river  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  New  river 
on  the  other;  thence  it  pursued  neariy  a  direct 
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route    to   Ward's    landing,    on   the    south-weet 
branch  of  New  river— length  26  nu lea  1,639  yard^. 

Thence  the  line  coincided  with  the  navigable 
waters  of  New  river  and  its  branches — the  south- 
west and  north-east — lor  a  distance  o(  10  miles 
016  yards,  viz.:  to  Ball's  landinc:;  hence,  it  was 
traced  by  the  way  of  Ethndge's  mill  to  the  head 
of  Grant's  creek/and  with  that  creek  to  Whitock 
river,  at  Lee's  landing,  a  distance  of  9  miles  and 
1,683  yards;  thence  one  mile  and  100  yards  with 
the  river  to  Haywood's  landing.  From  Hay- 
wood's the  line  passed  through  E.  Jones's  planta- 
tion, and  along  the  north  bank  of  Hunter's  creek, 
by  the  southern  shores  of  Big  lake  and  Ellis's 
lake:  thence  down  Spaight's  canal  and  Slocum's 
ereek  to  Rial's  landing— 20  miles  and  1,012  yards. 
Rial's  landing  is  one  mile  above  the  forks  of  Slo- 
cum's creek.  From  the  forks  to  Neuse  river,  four 
miles.  Slocum's  creek  is  a  broad  navigable 
stream;  it  joins  the  Neuse  17  miles  below  New- 
bem. 

The  entire  length  of  the  line  surveyed  by  the 
party  is  67  miles  and  1,429  yards,  including  the 
river  and  lake  navigation;  exclusive  of  these,  53 
miles  and  22  yards.  The  highest  point  in  the  ex- 
perimental line  between  the  north-east  branch  of 
Cape  Fear  and  New  rivers,  was  41^  feet  above 
the  surface  water  of  the  river  at  the  point  of  be- 
sinning;  but  this  may  be  materially  reduced  by 
following  the  course  of  Haw^s  run.  Between 
New  river  and  Whitock  river  the  highest  point  was 
43  feet,  and  between  Whitock  river  and  Slocum's 
ereek  it  coincided  with  the  lakes — Big  lake  being 
38  feet,  and  Ellis's  lake  33}  feet.  These  lakes 
were  surveyed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  ap- 
proximately their  capacity  as  reservoirs  lor  the 
supply  of  the  summit  and  lockage  of  the  canal; 
end  we  are  warranted  in  assuming  that  a  suffi- 
ciency of  water  may  be  found  for  these  objects 
upon  the  summit-level. 

The  survey  now  described  between  Cape  Fear 
fiver  and  Slocum's  creek  serves  only  to  manifest 
the  practicability  of  uniting  the  Cape  Fear  with 
the  Neuse.  Other  surveys  are  required  prelim i- 
fiary  to  the  definitive  election  and  location  of  the 
line  of  canal.  These  would  probably  be  traced 
{one  of  them  at  least)  between  the  north-east 
branch  of  Cape  Fear  and  Trent  rivers;  and  ano- 
ther, departing  from  Muster  landing  on  the 
tiorth-east,  would  follow  the  course  of  Haw's  run 
to  Shepard's  mill,  thence  to  Onslow  Court-house, 
Moss's  landing  on  the  western  prong  of  the 
north-east  branch  of  New  river,  thence  to  Lee's 
landing  on  Whitock  river,  thenee  to  Big  lake, 
Ellis's  lake,  and  Spaight's  canal,  to  Rye  landing 
on  Slocum's  creek.  This  line  would  be  about 
56^  miles  long,  its  summit-level  would  coincide 
with  one  or  other  of  the  lakes,  or,  being  separated 
from  them,  it  would  be  placed  in  a  plane  suffi- 
ciently low  to  enable  us  to  command  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  canal  as  much  of  their  water  an  might 
be  deemed  re(|uisite.  The  summit-level  would 
cross  the  navigable  streams  at  points  the  least 
prejudicial,  and  it  i.vight  be  prolonged  to  any  de- 
sirable extent  between  the  points  of  termination 
of  the  canal. 

Surv<ev8  should  be  made  also  to  ascertain  the 
practicability,  the  best  means,  and  the  cost  of 
iinitim?  the  main  trunk  of  the  canal  with  the  har- 
bor of^eaufort  by  a  branch  trace^  in  that  direc- 
ti^D.    Its  connexion  witti  navigation  on  Whitock 


river  and  Neuse  river  would  be  directly  effected 
by  means  solely  of  locks  constructed  at  the  point 
of  passage  of  those  rivers. 

To  the  north-eastward  of  Neuse  river  it  may 
become  advisable  to  make  other  surveys,  that  we 
may  have  the  means  of  presenting  to  Congress  a 
view  of  all  the  routes  by  which  a  navigable  com- 
munication might  be  established  between  Albe- 
mnrie  sound  and  the  Neuse.  In  examining  the 
relative  merits  of  these,  and  their  several  claims 
to  attention,  the  professional  views  which  would 
most  probably  influence  the  mind  of  the  engineer 
in  his  selection  might  not  possibly  be  those  to 
which  the  legislature  would  be  disposed  to  attri- 
bute the  greatest  force.  There  are  other  reasons 
which  may  render  it  expedient  not  only  to  cany 
the  surveys  between  the  Neuse  and  Albemarle 
sounds  farther  inland,  and  which  may  even  re- 
quire US  to  examine  more  minutely  than  we  yet 
have  done  the  two  great  sounds,  Pamlico  and  Al- 
bemarie.  The  result  of  such  examinations  might 
possibly  even  affect  seriously  the  character  for 
stability  of  a  portion  of  the  route  by  the  sounds. 
How  far  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  close 
the  inlets  fbrmeriy  existing  in  front  of  the  sounds 
may  have  tended  also  to  nfiect  the  depth  of  the 
sounds  themselves,  or  whether  they  have  had 
any  influence,  deserves  to  be  investigated.  If 
we  compare  the  chart  of  Lawson  with  that  of 
Cole  and  Price,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
depth  of  water  off  the  shoals,  at  least,  is  much 
less  than  it  was  in  Lawson's  time,  Neverthe- 
less the  soundings  given  in  one  or  the  other  of 
these  charts  may  be  erroneous.  It  is  desirable,  I 
should  think,  to  have  this  question  settled  before 
the  adoption  of  any  particular  project  involving 
great  expense  in  its  execution.  A  careful  compa- 
rison of  the  present  depth  of  water  in  all  the  na- 
vigable parts  of  the  sounds  I  am  now  speaking 
of,  with  the  depths  noted  by  Lawson,  Price,  &c. 
will  enable  us  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
depth  is  lessening  in  them,  and  if  so,  the  period- 
ical rate  of  dimmution  may  also  be  ascertained. 
The  solution  of  this  question  might  possibly  in- 
fluence the  location  of  the  north-eastern  debouche 
of  the  Cape  Fear  and  Neuse  division  of  canal; 
and  however  desirable  it  might  otherwise  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  to  carry  that  as  low  down  the  Neuse 
as  practicable,  we  might  find  it  expedient,  under 
the  influence  of  the  facts  to  be  developed  by  the 
hydrographic  survey,  to  carry  it  in  the  direction 
of  Newbem,  Washincton,  and  Plymouth. 

The  line  of  canal,,  56^  miles  in  len^h,  between 
the  Neuse  and  Cape  Fear  rivers,  whfch  has  been 
described,  would  suffice  to  open  an  inland  commu- 
nication for  steamboats  from  the  southern  de- 
bouche of  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal  to  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  and  to  the  ocean. 

The  proposed  route,  via  the  sounds  and  Slo- 
cum's creek,  would  lie  parallel  to  the  coast,  and, 
crossing  the  principal  navigable  streams  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  would  be  found  to  pos- 
sess all  the  advantages  of^  a  general  line  of  com- 
munication for  the  trade  of  those  rivers;  the  rivers 
themselves  not  having  usually  such  outlets  as 
would  enable  the  produce  of  the  interior  to  find 
an  exit  by  the  way  of  the  ocean  to  other  parts. 

The  same  observation  will  equally  apply  to  the 
other  divisions  of  the  work,  viz. :  that  of  the 
Brunswick  and  Red- bluff  division,  as  also  that 
from  Winyaw  bay  to  Charieston. 
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It  is  obvious  that  such  a  line  of  improvement, 
especially  when  considered  with  reference  to  its 
direct  connexion  with  some  of  the  best  harbors  on 
the  coast,  is  of  general  interest,  being  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  the  commerce  and  defence  of  the 
country. 

Of  the  surveys  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  of  March,  1837,  there 
remain  to  be  described  those  only  which  lie  to  the 
westward  of  Cape  Fear  river,  between  the  Green 
swamp  and  ihe  ocean.  The  surveys  which  I  had 
formerly  made  near  Waccamaw  lake  and  the 
Green  swamp,  led  to  the  opinion  that  if  a  naviga- 
ble communication  between  the  Cape  Fear  and 
Waccamaw  rivers  were  at  all  practicable  upon 
any  line  remote  from  the  narrow  sounds  which 
bonier  upon  the  sea,  it  must  be  traced  between 
the  ocean  and  the  Green  swamp,  and  that  in  all 
likelihood  it  should  rely  upon  the  water  yielded  by 
that  swamp,  and  upon  such  as  might  be  collected 
nearer  the  sea  lor  the  supply  of  the  summit-level 
and  lockage  of  the  canal.  With  this  view  of  the 
sutyect,  and  to  test  its  correctness,  the  party  of  en- 
gineers which  had  been  employed  during  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  summer  upon  Core  sound  was,  at 
the  proper  season,  directed  to  make  upon  the 
ground  1  have  just  described,  such  surveys  and 
observations  as  time  and  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal would  permit.  Accordingly  that  party  ran 
a  guide-line  ol  lev-els  and  a  line  with  the  compass 
from  the  Red  bluff  on  Waccamaw  river  to  Bruns- 
wick on  the  Cape  Fear,  16  miles  below  Wilming- 
ton, and  extended  its  observations  into  the  swamps 
as  far  as  the  inundations  would  permit — for  at  that 
time  the  rains  had  set  in. 

The  distance  from  the  Red  bluff  to  Brunswick, 
and  consequently  the  length  of  canal,  if  it  were 
constructed  upon  that  line,  would  be  about  56^ 
miles.  The  examinations  which  the  party  was 
able  to  make  with  reference  to  the  means  of  sup- 
plying the  summit-level  with  water  were  necessa- 
rily very  limited;  nevertheless,  such  as  they  were, 
they  were  far  from  discouraging  the  expectations 
o(  success  which  had  been  created  bv  the  sur- 
veys formerly  made  farther  inland.  Whenever 
thie  necessary  appropriations  are  made  to  enable 
us  to  resume  the  surveys,  a  close  and  extensive 
■urvey  and  examination  of  the  Green  swamp, 
and  of  the  count r}'  lyinj?  between  it  and  the  sea, 
will  be  undertaken.  When  these  will  have  been 
completed,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  be  authorized 
to  form  any  decisive  opinion  upon  the  question,  not 
of  the  sufficiency  of  the  quantity  of  water  yield- 
ed by  the  neighboring  swamps  and  lakes,  but  of 
the  practicability  of  conducting  it  to  the  pumm it- 
level  of  a  canal  to  unite  the  Cape  Fear  with 
the  Waccamaw.  In  the  mean  time,  the  proba- 
bility that  it  IS  practicable  is  so  strong,  in  my  opi- 
nion, as  to  justify  the  department  in  prosecuting 
the  inquiry. 

Near  Red  bluff  there  is  a  shoal  in  Waccamaw 
river,  at  the  head  of  tide;  it  is  about  200  yards 
over,  with  a  depth  of  but  1^  foot  at  the  lowest 
stages  of  the  water.  The  canal  would  debouche 
below  this;  hence  to  Winy  aw  bay  and  out  to  sea, 
the  only  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the  river 
by  steamboats  lies  hve  miles  below  Conwaysbo- 
rough^  at  Cox's  shoal,  where,  at  the  lowest  water, 
there  is  a  deptli  of  six  feet;  the  length  of  the  ob- 
struction does  not  exceed  150  yards.  With  this 
exception,  there  is  in  the  Waccamaw  river,  be- 


low the  proposed  termination  of  the  canal,  at  all 
times  a  depth  of  not  less  than  eight  feet  of  water, 
with  a  bold  navigation,  the  river  making  good 
reaches,  except  at  the  "  Wild  Horse,''  al^ut  se- 
ven miles  below  the  Red  bluff,  where  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  it  is  \ery  rapid  and  crooked;  and  again 
about  a  mile  below  Conwaysborough,  where  the 
river,  for  about  200  yards,  is  also  rapid  and  crook- 
ed, although  deep. 

Between  Winyaw  bay  and  Charieston  we  have 
done  nothing,  except  to  reconnoitre  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
general  character  of  the  ground,  and  with  the 
routes  which  may  require  to  be  surveyed. 

From  Winyaw  Bay  there  is  a  passage  to  sea, 
over  Georgetown  bar,  with  a  depth  of  7^  feet  at 
low  water.  This  bar  lies  far  out  at  sea,  the  chan- 
nel is  very  crooked  and  difficult  of  navigation,  and 
the  depth  of  water  is  represented  to  be  decreasing. 
A  project  to  connect  Winyaw  bay  with  North 
Pedee,  by  a  canal,  has  been  undertaken  and  partly 
executed.  It  is  probable  that  the  steamboat  line 
might  follow  this  route  to  the  Pedee,  thence  to 
Charleston.  Two  lines  at  least  ought  to  be  sur- 
veyed; the  one  lying  near  the  seaboard  would 
avail  itself  of  the  chain  of  natural  navigation 
now  used  occasionally  by  the  smaller  craft  pro- 
ceeding to  and  from  Charieston,  wherever  such 
natural  navigation  might  be  found  advantageous- 
ly in  the  line  of  improvement;  the  other  rout^,  ly- 
ing farther  inland,  might  depart  from  Pedee,  and 
following  the  best  ground,  which  will  probably  be 
found  upon  a  very  direct  course,  to  deep  water  on 
Wando  river,  a  branch  of  Cooper  river,  on 
which  is  Charleston.  The  length  of  canal  from 
Winyftw  bay  to  Charleston  would  not  probably 
exceed  45  miles.  The  ground  it  would  occupy  is 
hut  a  few  feet  above  the  tide,  and  it  would  not,  it 
is  believed,  require  in  any  place  a  greater  depth  ot* 
cutting  to  tide- water  than  eight  feet,  ft  woofd 
therefore  be  a  thorough  cut,  and  would  require 
none  other  than  guard  and  regular  locks. 

f  annex  a  schedule  of  maps,  charts,  and  pra« 
files  of  thfr-surv^ys  already  executed  under  your 
orders  of  the  28th  March,  1837.  I  purpose  mak- 
ing  a  general  map  also  to  exhibit  at  one  view  the 
surveys  which  have  been  done  by  the  department 
near  the  coast  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  The 
details  of  the  plans  for  improving  the  sounds  so 
far  as  we  have  the  materials  for  so  doing,  as  well 
as  the  calculations  of  the  cost  of  the  improvements, 
wilt  be  undertaken  now,  or  at  the  conclusion  of 
all  the  surveys,  to  accompany  the  final  report,  as 
may  be  required  by  your  orders. 

Very  respectfully,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant. 

Jambs  Kbaritbt, 
LieuL  CoL  Topographical  £ngiru$n. 
Lt.  Col.  J.  J.  Abbrt, 

Ckm,  Top,  £ng8.  U,  S.  jirmy, 

ScheduLt. 
Chart  of  Pasquotank  river,  5  sheets. 

Croatan  sound,  1 

Core  sound,  2 

Details  on  the  bars,  8 

Bogue  sound,  1 

Reconnoissance  west  of  Bogoe, 
made  formerly  for  defence  of 
seaboard,  1 

Map  and  profiles  of  country  between 
Neuse  and  Cape  Fear  rivers,      3 
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Map  and  profiles  between  Cape  Fear  and 
Waccamaw  rivers,  3 

24  sheets. 

As  stated  in  the  letter  addressed  to  the  secreta- 
ry of  war  by  Messrs.  Shepard,  Stanly,  and  other 
members  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina,  I 
think  most  favorably  of  the  importance  of  Core 
sound  to  that  state,  and  to  the  United  States,  and 
am  clearly  of  opinion  that  its  channel  ought  to  be 
improved,  and  to  an  extent  beyond  that  contem- 
plated bv  the  act  to  which  those  gentlemen  refer 
m  their  letter  of  the  24th  of  February. 

The  coast  between  Beaufort,  North  Carolina 
and  the  Chesapeake  bay,  for  a  length  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twentjr  or  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles, 
is  nearly,  and  m  a  fbw  years,  will  be  quite  desti- 
tute of  inlets  capable  of  admitting  even  the  small- 
er class  of  coasters.  The  closing  of  those  which 
fonperly  existed,  (and  there  have  been  at  least  as 
many  as  ten  of  them,)  has  been  steadily  progres- 
sive. In  my  opinion,  (and  it  has  been  long  and 
deliberately  formed,  and  frequently  expressed,) 
the  maintenance  of  a  direct  navigable  communi- 
cation between  either  Albemarle  or  Pamlico 
sounds  and  the  ocean  is  impracticable.  I  purpose 
in  m^  final  report,  to  attempt  the  demonstration 
of  this  proposition;  and  I  think  I  will  be  able  to 
show  that  Ocracoke,  the  only  inlet  now  capable 
of  admitting  the  passage  of  coasters,  will  proba- 
bly also  close  in  a  few  years.  This  inlet,  which 
formerly  had  thirteen  feet  in  low  water  upon  its 
bar,  was  last  summer  reduced  to  a  depth  of  64 
feet  at  ordinary  high  tides,  notwithstanding  the  ef- 
forts of  thcigovemment  to  resist  the  encroachment 
of  the  sand  upon  it.  By  the  storms  of  August, 
September,  and  October  last,  these  efforts  were 
paralyzed,  and  the  hope  of  improving  the  inlet 
was  abandoned. 

Assuming  the  impracticability  of  re-opening 
aqd  maintammg  a  communication  between  Al- 
bemarle and  Pamlico  sounds,  at  any  point  upon 
the  coast  between  Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Look- 
out, we  have  only  lefl  for  the  trade  of  those  sounds, 
and  of  Chowan,  Roanoke,  Tar,  Neuse  and  other 
rivtrs,  their  tributaries,  an  opening  to  the  north  by 
the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  and  to  the  south  by 
Beaufort  harbor,  at  Old  Topsail  inlet.  Between 
Pamlico  sound  and  Beaufort,  as  stated  by  these 
gentlemen,  intervenes  Core  sound,  which  is  be- 
tween 38  and  39  miles  long,  and  in  which  are 
several  shoals,  some  of  them  having  little  more 
than  four  feet  of  water  upon  them  at  times  of 
very  low  tide 

Beaufort,  since  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
has  never  had  less  than  15  qr  16  feet  on  the  bar 
of  its  inlet  at  high  tides.  It  has  now,  perhaps,  23 
feet  at  high  tides.  Certainly  it  has  nairly  that 
depth,  and  there  are  few  bars  to  the  southward  of 
it  with  more;  at  (ow  water  it  has  18  feet.  A  na- 
vigable communication  for  coasting  vessels  would, 
therefore,  open  for  the  trade  of  a  large  part  of 
North  Carolina;  at  least  one  of  the  best,  and  tak- 
ing tha  depth  of  water  at  low  tides,  the  character 
of  the  bar,  and  the  safety  of  the  coast  near  it,  per- 
haps the  best  Atlantic  harbor  south  of  the  Chesa- 
peake bay. 

Several  routes  have  been  proposed,  some  of 
then  have  been  surveyed,  and  one  of  them  has 
been  attempted,  by  which  to  connect  the  trade  of 
the  wDunjda  herein  mentioned  with  Beaufort.    It  I 


does  yet  not  appear  that  any  on%  of  them  combines 
as  many  advantages  as  tnat  by  Core  sound,  or 
that,  if  they  were  eflected,  the  improvement  of 
this  sound  should  therefore  be  neglected. 

The  act  of  Congress  to  which  reference  ha» 
been  made,  proposes  a  depth  of  7  feet  at  low  wa- 
ter, and  a  breadth  of  60  yards  for  the  dimensions 
of  the  improved  channel.  The  depth  is,  perhaps, 
as  great  as  could  be  attained  within  the  limits  of 
any  appropriation  of  money  which  could  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  be  obtained.  The  breadth  is, 
however,  insufficient  for  all  the  objects  of  the  im- 
provement. Two  hundred  yards  would  be  re- 
quired for  a  beating  channel,  and  that  breadth 
would  also  be  necessaiy  to  enable  vessels  to  con- 
tinue their  way  during  night  as  well  as  day. 

The  surveys  of  last  year  are  in  a  state  to  ena- 
ble me  to  frame  a  project  for  the  improvement  of 
the  sound,  and  to  estimate  the  cost  of  it.  I  have 
refrained  from  doing  this,  and  had  reserved  it  until 
all  the  surveys  proposed  by  the  act  of  the  3d  of 
March  last  were  completed,  with  the  intention  of 
presenting  the  whole  of  the  subject  of  an  inland 
communication  south  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  to  the 
department  at  one  view,  not  conceiving  that  I  was 
authorized  to  report  upon  detached  ponions  of  the 
subject.  I  have,  however,  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  improvement  of  Core  sound  sufiiciently 
to  enable  me  to  say,  generally,  that  for  a  channel 
of  the  depth  and  breadth  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Shepard,  the  cost  would  be  somewhat  about 
880,000 ;  and  for  the  one  I  have  proposed  aboui 
$300,000  exclusive  of  any  jettees  or  other  works 
which  might  possibly  be  found  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  sides  of  the  channel  from  abrasion,  or  to 
prevent  the  channel  itself  from  shilling;  but  the 
probability  of  which  I  do  not,  with  my  present 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  bed  of  the 
sound,  by  anv  means  anticipate,  if  the  larger  plan 
were  adopted. 

We  are  not  dependent  upon  mere  speciilation 
for  our  opinion  of  the  importance  of  this  harbor; 
it  was  made  manifest  by  the  war  of  1812,  '13,  and 
'14,  during  which  it  became  the  depot  of  prizes  for 
many  of  our  cruisers,  whence,  by  lighten,  their 
cargoes  were  forwarded  through  the  sounds,  and 
by  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  to  the  northern 
cities.  Tobacco  and  other  produce  was  sent  by 
that  route  fit>m  Petersburg  to  foreign  markets, 
whenever  the  Chesapeake  oay  was  occupied  by 
the  enemy.  The  following  extracts  from  this 
books  of  the  treasury  department  will  show  the 
importance  of  Beaufort  harbor  to  commerce  at 
that  period,  and  its  contrast  with  the  usual  trans- 
actions of  the  port : 

Teara.  GroMrerenae.  Tonnan. 

1810  8^22  929 

1811  2,681  909 

1812  18,116  1,022 

1813  106,214  1,041 

1814  74,774  1,466 

1815  4,809  1,538 

1816  2,358  1.344 
At  the  period  we  are  now  speaking  of)  the  in- 
land communication  was  embarrassed,  not  only  by 
the  extreme  shoalness  of  Core  sound,  which  still 
continues,  but  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal  had  then 
but  a  depth  of  18  to  20  inches,  and  a  breadth  ef 
about  18  feet  at  the  surface,  and  it  was  otherwise 
in  so  defective  a  state  that  tne  passage  throogh  it 
was  sometimes  Idtogether  tntermpted;  the  canal 
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k  now,  or  is  proposed  to  be,  —  feet  broad,  by  6  to 
7  ^t  deep.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that 
Ocracolce  had  then  about  4  to  6  feet  in  its  channels 
over  the  shoals  in  the  bay,  and  that  there  existed 
a  navigable  communication  between  Currituck 
■ound  and  the  ocean. 

I  subjoin  the  following  statement  to  enable  3rou 
to  form  some  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  inland 
trade  connected  with  the  sounds  which  lie  between 
Beaufort  and  the  Chesapeake. 

AmowU  rf  uriaxn  ariieks  tramported  through 
the  Dtmal  Swmnp  canal  during  the  yeare  18^, 
1834, 1885,  and  1886. 

Quarter  casks  wine  ...  639 
Barrels  spirits  ....  13,707 
Barrels  pork  ....     6,540 

Barrels  flour      ....       30,232 

Barrels  fish 24,522 

Barrels  tar  .  «  .  .  69,421 
Hogsheads  sugar  ....  890 
Hogsheads  molasses  •       -       -         1,601 

Bushels  salt 150,905 

Bushels  com  ....  668,635 
Bushels  wheat  and  flaxseed  -  -  31,004 
Bales  cotton  ....  24,091 
Cubic  feet  scantling,  plank,  &  lumber  960,672 

Staves 23,450,211 

Shingles,       ....    100,154,475 

Cords  wood       ....  8,495 

Sundries,  dollars    ....    17,800 

It  shoukl  be  remarked,  that  during  the  year 

1885  the  navigation  of  the  canal  was  obstructed  for 

ten  weeks,  and  in  1836  it  was  totally  suspended 

lor  seventy  days. 

The  aocompanjring  statement,  prepared  for  me 
by  the  collector  at  Ocracoke,  shows  that  1,149 
vessels,  averaging  100  tons,  passed  through  that 
inlet  during  the  year  ending  October  1, 1836;  of 
which  893  were  bound  coastwise,  and  256  to  fo- 
reign ports.  In  these  last  the  expense  of  lighter- 
age at  Ocracoke  was  estimated  at  9100  per  ves- 

It  is  known  that,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
Mtting  directly  to  sea  flt>m  the  northern  ports  of 
North  Carolina,  moch  produce  finds  its  way  to 
market  indirectly  through  the  three  commercial 
dties  of  Virginia,  I  have  not  yet  taken  measures 
for  estimating  how  much  was  the  value  of  the  fb- 
reign  or  other  goods  which  enter  the  state  through 
those  cities. 

1  am  of  opinion  that  the  improvement  of  the 
sounds  of  North  Carolina,  as  a  general  channel  of 
communication  for  the  coasting  trade,  should  not 
extend  to  the  westward  of  Beaufort.  These 
sounds  are  very  shallow,  and  beyond  Swansbo- 
roogh  they  are  generally  filled  with  marshes, 
through  which  mod  narrow  tortuous  creeks,  in 
which  we  find  occasional  shoals,  incapable  of 
floating  at  low  tide  a  whale-boat  with  her  crew 
on  board.  Besides  which,  some  of  them  are  very 
narrow,  and  the  sand-banks  which  separate  them 
Unom  the  sea  are  so  low  that  they  are  equally 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  elements  or  of  the 
enem^r. 

^  It  IS  along  this  line  of  coast  that  we  find  New 
river  inlet,  as  well  as  Boffue,  the  inlet  of  Whi- 
tock  river,  on  which  Swanmrough  is  situated. 

The  remarks  which  the  aentlemen  have  made 
respecting  New  river  are  undoubtedly  very  sound, 
if  their  views  are  limited  to  the  existing  connex- 


ion of  that  river  with  the  interior,  nnd  they  mca-  - 
surably  apply  al»o  to  Whiiock  river.  Should, 
hoTvever,  a  navigable  canal  be  made,  uniting  the 
waters  of  Nease  river  wiih  the  north-eatt  branch 
of  Cape  Fear  river  (and  my  surveys  of  ihe  pant 
season  have  satisfied  me  of  irs  practicability)  then 
the  importance,  not  only  of  New  river  and  Whi- 
tock,  but  of  Beaufort  also,  may  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  establishing  a  connexion  between  them 
and  the  canal — a  connexion  which  their  position 
in  relation  to  it  would  invite,  and  one  also  which 
might  be  formed  at  an  expense  much  below  the 
value  of  the  improvement  to  the  coasting  trade, 
and  to  the  general  commerce  of  the  country,  es- 
pecially in  time  of  war. 

Memorandum  of  dietanees  roughly  eetimated  %n 

statute  miles. 

Sutvte  Bili««. 
Norfolk  to  Bogue  point,  Beaufort  harbor 
via  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal  and  Core 
sounds,      ......        206 

Norfolk,  via  Core  sound  and  Beaufort,  to 

the  main  bar  of  Cape  Fear  river,         -       860 
Noriblk  to  Wilmington,  Dismal  Swamp 
canal,  Albemarie,  Croatan,  and  Pamlico 
sound,  Neuse  river,  Slocum's  creek,  and 
experimental  line  of  canal  surveyed  last 
year  (57^  miles)  to  north-east  branch  of 
Cape  Fear  river,  and  thence  to  Wil- 
mington, .....        109 

Norfolk,  via  Chesapeake  bay  and  the  ocean 

to  Beaufort  harbor,  about  -       -       260 

Wilmington  to  main  bar  Cape  Fear  river. 

An  error  appears  to  have  been  fallen  into  respect- 
ing the  authority  under  which  the  surveys  were 
made;  that  authority  is  altosether  distinct  fromr 
that  for  executing  the  work.  But  it  was  necessary 
that  a  survey  should  be  made,  and  a  plan  of  im- 
provement be  adopted,  before  the  work  was  under- 
taken. It  so  happened  that  the  appropriation  for 
the  special  work  on  Core  sound  was  made  before 
the  appropriation  and  authority  for  the  general  sur- 
vey and  plans  for  an  inland  communication  be- 
tween the  Chesapeake  and  Charieston.  The  two 
duties  were  assigned  to  separate  branches  of  the 
service :  the  execution  of  the  work  on  Core  sound, 
in  the  nrst  instance,  to  the  engineers  of  fortifica- 
tions, as  was  likewise  the  special  survey  and  im- 
provement of  New  river ;  aAer  which,  and  before 
the  engineers  charged  with  thesp  ecial  improve- 
ment had  commenced  operations  in  the  field,  came 
the  authority  and  means  for  making  the  ^peneral 
survey  &c.,  the  execution  of  which  was  given  in 
charge  to  the  topographical  engineers. 

It  would  seem  that  New  river  (viz. :  the  obstruc- 
tions to  its  navigation,)  has  been  surveyed  under 
the  authority  granted  for  its  improvement;  but 
that  Core  sound  has  not  been,  and  that  the  work 
of  improvement  has  not  been  commenced  at  either 
place,  but  that  preparations  have  been  made  to- 
wards it,  and  that  the  work  of  Core  sound  halts 
for  lack  of  a  survev  and  plans. 

Both  Core  sound  and  New  river  fall  within  the 
line  of  operations  of  the  officer  charged  with  inves- 
tigating the  ^neral  question  of  an  mland  coastwise 
communication  to  Charieston ;  and  the  sound  has 
been  surveyed,  and  the  work  has  been  for  some 
time  past  in  a  state  of  preparation,  to  enable  him 
to  form  a  general  plan  of  improvement,  and  to  es- 
timate the  cost  or  executing  it,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  excavation  of  the  channel  is  concerned. 
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The  plan  of  improvement  which  he  would  re- 
commend exceeds  greatly  in  extent  and  expense, 
as  has  been  already  intimated,  the  improvement 
contemplated  by  the  act  of  the  24th  Congress.  It 
is  connected  with  a  general  system  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Union  in  peace 
and  its  protection  during  war.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  the  officer  in  char^  of  this  duty,  whe- 
ther, on  the  one  hand,  his  plans  should  be  narrowed 
down  to  the  limited  object  which  the  legislature 
was  apparently  contemplating  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  1824 ;  or,  on  the  other  hand 
whether  he  would  be  warranted  in  proposing  his 
plan,  or  whether  the  department  would  undertake 
its  execution  without  legislative  sanction — a  project 
so  far  exceeding  in  diment^ions  and  cost  the  one 
which  the  act  referred  to  had  indicated. 

Again,  it  was  believed  that  the  general  interior 
coastwise  navigation  should  abandon  the  sounds, 
and  be  carried  inland,  at  least  (irom  the  waters  of 
the  Neuee  to  those  of^  Cape  Fear  river,  althouph 
apparently  the  legislature  deemed  that  it  might 
follow  the  line  of  sounds  upon  the  coast  from 
Pamlico  to  the  vicinity  of  the  new  inlet  of  Cape 
Fear.  At  the  same  time  the  engineer  was  per- 
suaded that  Beaufort  harbor  was  so  important  to 
commerce,  that  it  deserved  to  be  made  the  prin- 
cipal inlet  to  the  great  sounds  of  North  Carolina, 
and  that  Core  sound  should  be  improved  so  as  to 
form  an  important  branch  of  the  general  inland 
communication. 

Upon  so  serious  a  subject  it  was  to  be  questioned 
whether  the  depftrtment  would  be  warranted  in 
compromitting  the  legislature.  It  is  yet  a  question 
lor  the  department  how  far  the  selection  of  either 
of  these  routes  for  immediate  execution  may  com- 
promit  the  ultimate  execution  of  the  other. 

The  ofBcer  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
surveys  asks  the  orders  of  the  department  to  au- 
thonze  his  reporting  on  any  detached  portions 
of  the  work. 

Should  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  open  the  chan- 
nel of  Core  sound  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable, 
in  anticipation  of  the  destruction  of  Ocracoke  in- 
let, or  to  provide  against  the  contingency  of  war, 
an  increased  appropriation  ought  to  be  asked  for 
so  as  to  make  the  fund  available  for  the  current 
year  amount  to  forty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

Very  respectfully,  &c. 

Jamks  Kbabnet, 
Lt.  Col.  Top.  £ng8. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  J.  A  BERT, 

Qiiif  Top,  Bureau. 


From  Uie  American  Silk-Qrower. 
IMPORTANT  TO  8ILK-6R0WBR8. 

It  gives  US  much  pleasure  to  communicate  to  our 
patrons  and  the  silk-growing  public,  the  result  of 
some  experiments  that  we  have  made  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Chinese  mulberry,  considered  by  us 
of  the  first  consequence.  We  have  heretofore  re- 
commended, and  now  earnestly  repeat  the  advice 
then  given,  that  permanent  plantations  of  mul- 
berries should  be  managed  according  to  the  di- 
rections given  in  the  leading  article  of  our  first  num- 
ber, viz.;  to  sever  the  trees  near  the  ground  late 
in  the  fall,  and  feed  the  worms  with  the  foliage 
which  will  spring  from  the  stumps  and  roots  lefl 


in  the  ground  the  next  season.  We  have  culti- 
vated the  tree  in  this  way,  and  can  assure  our  sub- 
scribers, that  it  is  attended  with  great  convenience 
and  advantajg:es,  as  it  increases  the  quantity  of 
leaves,  and  facilitates  their  gathering.  We  have 
about  1000  roots  which  have  been  cultivated  in  this 
manner,  and  they  have  prospered  equal  to  our 
wishes,  and  more  than  fulfilled  eveiy  expectationw 
The  shoots  are  now  five  and  six  feet  in  height, 
bearing  numerous  large  leaves,  and  the  whole 
srround  is  nearly  covered  with  their  rich  vegetation. 
Six,  eight,  and  ten  sprouts  generally  proceed  from 
otie  stump,  which  will  rise  ten  feet  in  height  in  one 
summer.  By  the  middle  of  June  the  leaves  will 
be  large  and  sufficiently  abundant  to  feed  worms 
to  advantage,  and  one  man  may,  by  passing  along 
the  rows  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  off  the  sprouts 
near  the  earth,  throw  them  into  a  cart,  and  thus 
collect  food  enoui;h  to  supply  a  million  of  worms, 
in  another  month,  there  will  be  leaves  sufiicient 
to  feed  another  crop  of  worms,  thus  doubling  the 
profits  of  the  business  at  a  trifling  increase  of  ex- 
penditure. We  are  not  theorising,  but  stating 
what  we  have  proved  by  our  own  experiments* 
The  large  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  silk 
culture,  which  have  been  promulgated  by  the  press 
will  be  fully  realized*  This  mode  of  culture  al- 
most demolishes  the  whole  expense  of  collecting 
leaves,  and  increases  the  food  for  the  worms  500 
per  cent,  above  what  can  be  obtained  from  thecul- 
tiv^ion  of  the  white  mulberry.  But  lew  of  the 
American  people  have  engaged  in  silk  operations, 
and  of  these  lew,  probably  not  one  half  of  them 
have  known  any  thing  of  it  until  the  five  last  vears. 
But  small  as  their  number  is,  they  have  ejected 
greater  improvements  in  the  business  than  all  the 
silk-growers  of  Europe  have  achieved  in  a  centui^, 
and  if  we  do  not  supply  £ngland  with  raw  silk 
within  20year8,  cheaper  than  she  can  obtain  it  else- 
where, it  ^ill  be  because  there  will  be  no  country 
called  America — no  people  denominated  Yankees. 


From  ttae  Miniiig  JohimL 
SMOKE-BURHEB. 

The  folio  wing  is  a  short  description  of  Messv. 
Chanter  and  Qr^y^B  smoke-burner,  which  has 
been  publicly  exhibited  at  their  premises,  in  £arl 
street,  Blackfriars,  and  inspected  by  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Cambridge ; 
the  former  attended  by  several  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society.  It  has  also  been  inspected  by 
many  engineer^  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
progress  of  science,  all  of  whom  agreed  in  ad- 
mitting the  object  of  consuming  the  smoke  to  be 
fully  accomplished.  It  will,  therefore,  reall;^  be.  a 
great  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  if  om- 
nufactoriea  and  gasrworks  are  longer  sufier^  to 
darken  the  atmosphere  of  the  metropolis  with 
coal  smoke.  As  to  the  parties  interested  in  loco- 
motive engines,  they  miv t  decide  for  themselves ; 
but  if  the  estimate  be  correct,  that  they  can  obtain 
from  coal  a  heat  greater  than  they  now  obtain 
from  coke,  and  at  less  than  half  the  expense,  it 
may  readily  be  supposed  that  they  will  soon  avail 
themselves  of  this  patent. 

Description  of  Vu  smokt-hurMT, — It  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  fully  the  nature  of  this 
invention  within  the  limits  of  a  prospectus,  hut  it 
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may  be  briefly  stated  that  its  principle  essentially 
ooiieisls  in  so  arranging  the  form  of  the  furnace 
and  position  of  the  bars  that  the  hiel  is  regularly 
advanced  by  ^vitation  upon  inclined  fire  bars, 
without  the  aid  of  machinery.  x>r  any  apparatus 
besides  the  simple  instruments  in  common  use  for 
the  management  of  furnaces ;  the  carbon  and 
various  inflammable  gases  are  set  free  in  the 
process  of  combustion,  and  being  more  charged 
with  the  oxigen  of  the  atmosphere  and  heat  of 
the  fire,  proceed  through  and  over  the  fire,  which 
increasing  in  heat  to  its  termination,  gradual- 
ly subjects  the  less  combustible  gases  to  per- 
fect combustion.  Saving  in  fuel  is  thus  effect- 
ed ;  for,  in  the  present  furnaces,  these  are  not 
only  passed  off  unconsjmed,  but,  by  preventing 
the  ignition  of  more  combustible  materials,  ne- 
cessanly  waste  a  large  portion  of  the  burning 
fiiel.  Thus  the  primary  effect,  in  the  operation  of 
the  patent  furnace,  may  be  stated  to  be  that  of  ob- 
taining, at  the  termination  of  the  furnace,  that 
intense  degree  of  heat  indispensable  to  the  entire 
combustion  of  the  various  substances  emitted 
from  the  burning  fuel.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that 
this  produces  extraordinary  economy  of  fuel.  This 
invention  is  exhibited  in  the  specification  in  12 
different  forms,  showing  its  application  to  every 
description  of  furnace.  The  details  are  somewhat 
varied ;  but  the  most  important  part  of  the  prin- 
ci|>le,  namely,  the  absolute  combustion  of  the  va- 
pour is  thus  effected  in  all  of  them. 


From  the  Btdimond  Bnqsirer. 

BBIDGB  ACROSS  JAMES   RIVER  ON  THE  RICH- 
MOND  AND  PETERSBURG   RAILROAD. 

The  cars  have  for  some  weeks  past  been  ena- 
bled to  come  from  Petersburg  to  Manchester;  but 
not  to  the  depot  in  this  city,  in  consequence  of  the 
btridge  over  the  James  river  not  being  completed. 
It  is,  however,  verv  nearly  finished — and  it  is  said, 
that  the  cars  will  oe  able  to  cross  it  on  Saturday 
(to-morrow)  or  Monday — when  the  distance  from 
Fetersburg  to  Richmond,  22^  miles,  will  be  run  in 
about  1^  nour.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  this 
splendid  bridge,  in  terms  that  are  calculated  to  do 
justice  to  our  feelings.  We  walked  over  it  yes- 
terday momine— aim  struck  as  we  hadbeen,  at  a 
distance,  by  this  imposing  edifice,  our  astonish- 
ment and  delight  were  augmented  by  a  more  fa- 
miliar observation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
and  the  beauty  of  the  execution.  It  forms  not 
only  an  ornament  to  our  city,  but  it  does  honor  to 
Yii^nin — there  is  no  edifice  like  it  in  all  America. 
It  is  2,857^  feet  long,  from  the  abutment  on  the 
Manchester  skle  to  the  one  on  the  Richmond  side. 
The  terraced  bank  on  the  Manchester  side,  which 
connects  it  with  the  heights,  is  650  feet  more. 
The  bridge  is  61  feet  above  the  low  water  mark 
ef  the  river,  and  22  feet  wide— with  a  double  rail 
on  the  top  of  it.  It  stands  on  18  immense  piers  of 
granite,  which  was  fortunately  so  convenient  to 
the  architect— and  over  the  piers,  is  a  chain  of 
douUe  lattice  work,  171  feet  from  outside  to  out- 
side,  and  sixteen  feet  high,  restinir  on  the  piers. 
These  sides  are  formed  of  plank,  8  by  12  inches, 
crossing  each  other  about  3  feet  apart,  and  forming 
diamond  shaped  openings.  At  each  intersection, 
ithey  are  firmly  pinned  with  oak  pins  two  inches 


in  diameter.  Thesie  sides  are  secured  from  the 
weather  by  closely  weath<?r  boardinjr.  Upon  these 
the  flooring  rests,  which  is  22^  (eet  wide.  This 
floor  is  made  to  raise  in  a  curve  from  the  outer 
edges  of  the  floor  to  its  centre,  In  order  to  cast  ofl* 
the  water.  The  whole  is  coated  with  pitch  and 
sand,  makin|^  it  both  fire  and  water  proof.  A 
hand-railing  is  placed  upon  the  outer  edjoies  of  the 
floor  for  the  whole  length.  The  whole  bridge  is 
well  braced,  horizontally  and  transversely. 

Many  questions  have  been  asked — What  pre- 
cautions are  taken  against  the  efl'ects  of  wind,  of 
fire  and  decayl  The  firrt  is  eflectually  guarded 
against  by  the  mass  of  rock-work  carried  up  and 
fitted  closely  between  the  sides  of  the  bridge,  at 
the  top  of  the  piers.  This  work  is  composed  of 
stone  weighing  upwards  of  a  ton  and  a  half  each, 
closely  notched  into  each  other,  and  joined  with 
iron  bands.  The  lateral  bracing;  will  also  eSte- 
tually  aid  in  preventing  the  effect  from  wind  or 
other  forces.  In  addition  to  the  security  against 
fire  by  covering  the  floor  with  a  composition,  there 
will  be  480  buckets  hung  upon  the  hand-railing  of 
the  passage  immediately  under  the  floor  of  the 
bridge,  and  kept  constantly  filled  from  the  city 
water-works.  A  guard  will  constantly  be  kept  to 
pass  over  the  bridge  before  and  after  the  passage 
of  the  trains. 

The  main  timber  will  be  as  little  subject  to  de- 
cay as  those  of  an  ordinary  frame  house,  the  water 
hemg  excluded  by  the  flooring  acting  as  a  roof, 
and  the  weather-boarding  of  the  sides. 

The  two  tracks  upon  the  floonng  will  have 
ffuard-rails  parallel,  and  raised  somewhat  higher 
than  the  ordinary  rails,  to  prevent  the  Locomotive 
engine  or  cars  from  being  thrown  out  of  the  tracks. 

The  whole  cost  of  this  bridge  will  be  about 
8115,000. 

The  whole  road  and  the  bridge  are  under  the 
auspices  and  superintendence  of  Moncure  Robin- 
son esq.,  a  native,  Virginia  born,  enffineer.  Its 
rock  work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Benj.  Green 
and  Merrill,  and  the  wooden  work  by  Mr.  Nisbett. 

We  defy  any  one  to  view  this  noble  and  stu- 
pendous bridge,  without  admiration.  It  makes 
one's  head  dizzy  to  look  down  to  the  river  below. 
Around  are  those  beautiful  islets,  which  add  such 
a  charm  to  the  river  landscape — and  above  and 
below  are  picturesque  views  of  the  city,  of  the 
public  buildmgs,  and  the  most  prominent  of  them, 
the  capitol  of  the  metropolis  of  the  state,  which 
will  tempt  the  citizen  to  make  it  his  favorite  pro- 
menade. 

This  railroad,  thus  on  the  point  of  accomplish- 
ment, constitutes  a  new  link  in  that  immense  rail- 
road, which  is  destined  to  run  from  the  Highlands 
of  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  immediate- 
ly connects  the  railroad  to  Fredericksburg,  with 
the  Petersburg  and  Roanoke  road.  When  any 
one  asks  with  a  sneer,  ''what  has  Virginia  done 
for  internal  improvement?"  we  say,  "if  at  nothing 
else,  look  at  these  three  railroads;  and  look  at  our 
noble  bridge." 


From  Uie  Oentwet  Farmer. 
BBEBDIR6  OF     BBABS. 

The  Journal  des  Haras,  a  French  publication,  ia 
describing  the  breeding  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
&c.,  in  Russia  and  Poland,  thus  describes  a  source 
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of  profit  but  little  known  to  the  American  farmer. 
•*  Some  of  these  exiensive  establishments  arc  pro- 
vided with  a  third  space,  or  court,  enclosed  by  walls, 
and  with  little  buildings  protected  by  iron  bars. 
This  is  destined  to  be  a  menaserie  for  bears  of 
the  raresi  and  most  beautiful  colors,  and  yielding 
the  choicest  furs.  This  speculation  is  a  very 
profitable  one.  A  cub  of  six  months  old  with 
black  hair  pointed  withisilver  white,  yields  a  very 
light  skin  and  fur,  and  which  will  obtain  a  consi- 
derable price,  especially  if  there  are  others  of  the 
same  variegated  color  and  fineness  sufiicient  to 
make  a  pelisse.  A  garment  of  this  kind  will  some- 
times be  sold  for  $2^500  to  84,500.  The  skins  of 
the  old  bears  are  employed  for  the  carpets  or  linings 
of  carriages,  or  the  most  supple  of  them  form 
the  clothing  of  the  coachmen." 


For  the  Farmen'  RegUter. 
FII0CBBDIN68  OF  THB  AGRICULTURAL  SOCI- 
ETY OF  NOTTOWAY  AND  AMBLIA. 

PttbliBhed  by  reqaest  of  the  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  sundry  citizens  of  Nottoway 
and  Amelia,  at  Jetersville,  on  Saturday  the  18th  of 
August,  1838,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  in  both  counties, 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  calling  Dr. 
James  Jones,  of  Nottoway,  to  the  chair,  and 
Sharpe  Carter,  of  the  same  county,  was  appointed 
secretary. 

/After  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  Mr.  £. 
G.  Boothe,  of  Nottoway,  delivered  a  ver^  hand- 
some and  excellent  address,  congratulating  the 
fiirmors  upon  the  increasing  zeal  and  interest  ta- 
ken by  them,  in  the  improvement  of  their  profes- 
sional art,  showing  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  object  aimed  at,  the  causes  of  the  present 
neglected  and  depressed  condition  of  agriculture, 
the  obstacles  that  lie  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
and  how  those  obstacles  and  causes  may  be  re- 
moved, to  wit:  By  the  association  of  farmers  in 
every  county,  to  consult  about  their  own  interest, 
which  will  mcrease  their  zeal,  and  enlighten  their 
minds,  and  induce  that  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  their  profession,  so  essential  a  pre-requisite  to 
future  progress,  or  the  obtaining  of  legislative  aid. 

Ader  the  address,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Tho- 
mas E.  Jeter,  of  Amelia,  that  all  persons  desiring 
to  form  a  united  agricultural  society,  for  Notto- 
way and  Amelia,  come  forward  and  subscribe 
their  names; 

Thereupon,  roost  of  those  present  gave  in  their 
signatures. 

On  motion  of  the  same,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved, that  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to 
drafl  a  constitution  and  laws  for  the  government 
of  this  society,  and  Dr.  Philip  T.  Southall,  John 
T.  Jeter,  Thoa.  E.  Jeter,  and  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Cheat- 
ham, of  Amelia;  CoL  Travis  H.  Epes,  £.  6. 
Boothe  and  S.^  Carter,  of  Nottoway,  were  appoint- 
ed that  committee. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  in 
the  evening. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  society 
met  again,  according  to  adjournment,  when  the 
committee  reported  the  following  constitution 
and  laws,  which  were  read  and  adopted  by  the 
meeting. 


Article  1st.  This  society  shall  be  styled  **The 
Union  Agricultural  Society  of  Nottoway  and 
Amelia." 

Art.  2d.  The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  and  all  the  arts  and 
animals  tributary  to,  and  necessarily  connected 
with  it. 

Art.  3d.  Its  officers  shall  be,  a  president,  vice- 
president,  recording  secretary,  treasurer  and  cor- 
responding secretary. 

Art.  4in.  The  president  shall  exercise  the  uso- 
al  duties  of  his  office,  and  enforce  the  rules  of  the 
Society.  In  his  absence  the  vice-president  shall 
do  the  same. 

Art.  5th.  The  secretary  shall  keep  the  books 
and  papers  of  the  society  and  a  record  of  all  its 
p^ceedings. 

Art.  6th.  The  treasurer  shall  collect  all  sob- 
scriptions,  and  make  regular  reports  to  the  society. 

Art.  7th.  The  corresponding  secretary  shall 
write  and  receive  all  letters  pertbininff  to  the  ob« 
jects  of  the  society,  keep  them  regulany  filed,  and 
report  to  each  annual  meeting,  whatever,  connect- 
ea  with  those  letters,  may  be  important  or  inter- 
esting to  the  society. 

Art.  8th.  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  society,  premiums,  books,  agricul- 
tural instruments,  &c.,  each  member  shall  annu- 
ally contribute  not  less  than  two  dollars. 

Art.  9th.  Application  for  admission  into  the  so- 
ciety, shall  be  made  by  some  regular  member; 
^nd  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
against  the  admission  of  any  one  shall  prevent  it. 

Art.  10th.  The  president,  at  the  opening  of 
each  meeting,  shall  deliver  an  address,  or  procure 
some  other  member  to  do  it,  on  some  subject  con- 
nected with  the  society,  or  its  objects;  and  shall 
appoint  suitable  persons,  who  are  not  competitors 
for  the  premiums,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  exa- 
mine all  animals  and  articles  offered  for  premiums^ 
and  report  the  proper  amount  of  premium  to 
which  each  may  be  entitled,  considering  the 
finances  of  the  society. 

Art.  11th.  No  animal  or  article  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  a  premium,,  imless  it  exhibit  qualities  above 
mediocrity. 

Art.  12th.  No  person  shall  be  a  competitor  for  a 
premium,  unless  a  regular  member  of  the  sooie^. 

Art.  13th.  All  animals  or  articles  exhibited  for 
premiiims,  shall  be  owned  by  persons  living  in 
Amelia  and  Nottoway,  or  who  cultivate  umd 
therein. 

Art  14th.  No  animal  or  article  shall  be  twice 
exhibited  for  a  premium  without  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  judges. 

Art  15th.  The  members  shall  subscribe  the 
foregoing  constitution  and  laws. 

Art.  16th.  No  article  of  this  constitation  shall 
be  altered  or  amended,  and  no  new  article  ap- 
pended thereto,  except  at  an  annual  meeting,  and 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 

The  following  is  a  list  of  animals  and  articles 
that  may  be  exhibited  for  premiums,  at  the  socie- 
ty's annual  meeting  and  exhibition,  which  wiH 
take  place  for  the  first  time,  at  Jetersville,  in  Ame- 
lia, on  the  second  Thuraday  of  October,  1889. 

1st.  For  the  best  stallion,  considering  bloody 
form,  size  and  action. 

2d.  For  the  best  brood  mare,  consideriiig  the 
same. 
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3d.  The  oext  best,  regardless  of  blood. 

4th.  The  best  colt  umler  3  years,  considering 
blood,  Ibrm  and  sise. 

5th.  The  next  best,  regardless  of  blood. 

6th.  For  the  best  mule  under  3  years. 

7lh.  For  the  next  best. 

8th.  The  bes^iack. 

9th.  Tk6  next  best 

lOth^  The  best  thorough  bred  bull,  over  1  year. 

11th.  The  next  best,  not  thorough  bred. 

12th.  The  best  calf  under  1  year  old. 

13th.  The  best  cov^  over  2  years. 

14th.  The  next  best. 

15th.  The  best  pair  of  oxen. 

16tb.  The  next  best. 

17th.  The  best  ram,  considering  fleece. 

18th.  The  next  best 

19th.  The  best  ewe. 

20th.  The  next  best 

2Ist  The  heaviest  hog  under  12  months. 

22d.  The  next  best 

j^rtides, 

1st  For  the  best  double-turning  plough. 

2d.  The  best  single  do. 

Sd.  The  best  large  wagon. 

4th.  The  best  two-horse  do. 

5th.  The  beet  ox  cart. 

6th.  The  best  tumbrel  do. 

7th.  The  best  corn  shelter. 

8th.  The  beet  tanned  side  sole  leather. 

9th.  The  best  tanned  side  of  upper  leather. 

10th.  The  best  pair  of  boots. 

11th.  The  best  pair  of  shoes. 

12th.  The  best  saddle. 

13th.  The  best  set  of  wa^o  gear. 

14th.  The  best  piece  of  wmter  negro  cloth,  over 
20yards. 

15th.  The  best  summer  do. 

16th.  The  best  pair  yam  stockings. 

17ih.  The  next  best  cotton  do. 

18th.  The  best  piece  ol'  winter  homespun,  10 
yards. 

19th.  Tliebest  domestic  carpeting,  over  10  yds. 

20tli.  The  best  pair  of  doroesiic  blankets. 

2]st  The  best  pound  of  sewing  silk. 

22d.  The  best  acre  of  com. 

23d.  The  best  acre  of  wheat 

Each  article  to  be  raised  or  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter,  or  some  member  of  his  family. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Jeter,  it  was  re- 
solved, that  four  persons  in  each  county  be  ap- 
pointed to  endeavor  to  induce  all  those  iavorable 
to  the  objects  of  the  society,  to  join  it;  and  the 
ibllowing  individuals  were  appointed. 

Nottoway,  Anulia. 

£.  6.  Booth,  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Cheatham, 

S.  Cartel^  John  T.  Jeter, 

Col.  T.  H.  Epes,       Dr.  PhUip  T.  Southall, 

Wm.  R.  Mills,  Peier  Burton. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  6.  Booth,  it  was  resolv- 
ed, that  the  secretary  furnish  an  accouRt  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  for  pubtication  in  the 
Farmers'  Rej^ister. 

The  fbllowmg  officers  were  then  unanimonsly 
elected  for  the  year  1839.  Col.  Thos.  W.  Web- 
ster, president,  E.  6.  Booth,  vice-president,  S. 
Carter,  recording  secretary.  Col.  T.  U.  Epes,  cor- 
responding secretary,  Thos.  E.  Jeter,  treasurer. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Jamks  Joisibs,  PrtBident, 
S.  Cabtbr,  Secniary* 
Vol.  VI.-53 


larqb  leaves  of  the  native  mulberry 
(morus  rubra.) 

At  page  275,  some  remarks  were  made  on  the  usual 
delusive  manner  of  comparing  the  size  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Chinese  mulberry  with  other  kinds.    We  there 
stated  that  the  leaves  of  the  young  native  mulbeny 
(monu  rubra)  were  sometimes  found  of  very  large 
sizes,  though  the  same  trees,  in  their  more  mature  state, 
would  bring  leaves  of  but  ordinary  size.    The  correct- 
ness of  the  sizes  there  stated  rested  upon  memory 
only;  and  lest  there  should  be  some  error,  we  have 
since  sought  an  opportunity  to  test  the  facts  by  other 
and  careful  measurements.    This  opportunity  was  af- 
forded a  few  days  ago,  in  finding  a  young   shoot 
with  very  large  leaves,  on  Coggin's  Pdnt  ftim.    It 
grows  on  one  of  the  steep  hill-sides  which  inclose  a 
deep  and  narrow  ravine.    The  land  is  covered  with  its 
original  forest  growth,  and  the  yovoig  mulberry  tree  is 
over-shadowed  by  the  neighboring  laige  trees.    The 
soil  is  not  very  rich,  but  is  highly  calcareous,  being  in 
&ct  the  out-cropping  of  a  bed  of  weak  sandy  mari. 
If  cleared  and  cultivated,  this  part  of  the  ground, 
while  in  its  best  condition,  might  bring  five  barrels  of 
com  to  the  acre.    It  is  evident  that  these  were  not  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  to  produce  the  most  ra- 
pid and  luxuriant  growth  of  a  young  tree  so  situated; 
and  that  if  it  had  been  on  the  richest  soil,  well  culti- 
vated, and  not  affected  by  the  shade  or  growth  ok 
neighboring  and  larger  trees— or,  in  other  words,  if  it 
had  been  nuTsed  as  carefully  as  the  Chinese  mulberry 
usually  is — ^that  the  growth  would  have  been  ranker* 
and  probably  the  leaves  would  have  been  larger  than 
the  actual  sizes,  which  will  be  stated  below,  and  of 
which  the  actual  specimens  are  preserved,  of  the  four 
largest  leaves  measured. 

No.  1,  was  14}  inches  long,  measuring  from  the  junc- 
tion with  the  stem,  to  the  upper  point  of  the  lea^ 
and  9|  inches  wide.  Measuring  by  the  longest 
straight  line,  which  was  on  one  side  ol  ttie  stem,  the 
length  was  14}  inches. 
Vo,  2— Length  from  stem,  12|  inches 

Length  by  longest  straight  line.       It  j 
Width,  9i 

No.  8 — Length,  (longest  straight  line)         ]8f 
Width,  9| 

No.  4— Length,  (from  stem)  18) 

Width,  9} 

None  of  these  leaves  were  lobed,  <or  cut-out,)  but 
were  compact  in  form,  and  regulariy  rounded  in  gene- 
ral outline,  except  that  the  apex,  or  extreme  upper 
point,  of  each  was  very  narrow,  and  was  fW>m  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a-half  long. 

Of  some  of  the  leaves  of  each  of  the  plants  grown 
from  seeds  of  the  monu  muWcaulkf  (described  page 
316,)  we  have  made/sc-nsit2e  representatives,  by  ink- 
ing carefully  the  leaf;  and  taking  the  impression  under 
the  printing  press.  Of  these  copies  the  sizes  cH  some 
of  the  largest  are  as  foUow:^ 
Seven  lobed  leaves  from  different  plants,  measured-^ 
Length         8}  inches,  l^Oi,        7}  inches 


« 

8| 

<c 

« 

7| 

« 

<c 

H 

« 

«( 

n 

« 
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[No.  7 


Ltngth         8)  inches,  Width,        6}  inches 


M 


M 


8f 

9i 


C« 


<• 


<( 


<• 


<• 


«< 


74         " 

8J     «« 

84 


•• 


5]  inches 


<• 


Four  leaves  not  lobed,  measured- 
Length         6)  inches,  Width, 

<c  7j     «•  «  5) 

*•       ii  «•  ••       6i 

The  length  of  each  was  fixed  by  a  straight  line  from 
the  point  of  tlie  leaf,  to  the  junction  of  the  leaf  and 
the  stem.  The  longest  line,  would  have  been  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  leaf,  and  would  have  exceeded  the 
central  lines  by  from  half  an  inch  to  nearly  an  inch. 
These  leaves  will  compare  well  in  size  with  any  of 
the  new  varieties  (except  the  mnUticauht,)  which  have 
been  so  much  puffed  in  nursery-men's  late  advertise- 
ments. Any  one  of  these  seedlings  would  serve,  with 
good  puffing  and  good  luck,  in  slqlful  hands,  as  a  stock 
in  trade  from  which  to  sell  some  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  cuttings.  Each  one  is  the  only  individual  of  a 
new  variety— its  qualities  totally  unknown,  and  there- 
fore may  be  announced  as  whatever  the  seller  pleases — 
and  there  is  no  knowing  how  much  profit  may  be  made 
of  its  product,  before  it  is  sufficiently  tried  by  purchasers 
to  be  known,  and  properly  appreciated.  If  any  one  in 
the  humbug  line  wishes  to  avail  of  such  a  chance,  we 
win  sell  him  our  seedlings  for  (20  a-piece,  and  ask  no 
questions.  Along  side  of  the  row  of  seedlings,  and  at 
about  three  feet  distance,  is  a  row  of  young  iniitttaitt/u 
trees,  which  have  been  treated  precisely  in  the  same 
manner.  An  impression  of  one  ol  the  largest  leaves 
of  these  was  taken,  for  comparison,  which  measures 
19}  by  9}  inches. 

From  the  (Britiab)  Fannera'  Maguine. 

DBBP  PLOUGHING — TBBADING  IN  SSED. — £A- 
TABUB  PBIZB  ANIMALS. 

On  Mr.  Barker's  health  being  given  from  the 
chair,  this  gentleman  returned  thanks,  stated  the 
great  improvement  in  ploughing,  which  had 
resulted  m>m  the  distribution  of  premiums,  at 
ploughing  matches,  and  which  had  amounted  to 
£40,  ana  aAer  referring  to  other  local  improve- 
ments, he  proceeded  to  say — 

« 1  will  detail  to  you  an  experiment,  which  I 
made  last  year  in  deep  ploughing.  I  felt  at  first  in- 
clined to  try  the  press,  but  some  said  try  the  drill, 
soma  the  broadcast,  and  at  last  I  selected  the  drill, 
and  had  the  seed  trodden  in  by  my  Lord  Lordsdale^s 
horses,  when  they  were  at  exercise,  and  after- 
wards had  a  flock  of  400  or  500  sheep  driven  over 
it  The  produce  of  this  land  averaged  seven  quar- 
tan (56  Dushels)  and  one  peck  an  acre  through- 
out 22  acres — (the  total  product  amounting  to 
£402  8s.  9d.  =  to  81)785,  or  881  the  acre,)  and 
fh>m  two  bushels  and  one  peck  of  seed  per  acre 
■own;  and  I  wish  you  would  try  the  experiment 
of  treadinff  in  ^e  wheat,  or  fixmg  it  firml)r  in  the 
ground,  which  I  am  sure  will  lead  to  a  similar  re- 
sult. As  regards  the  exhibition  of  animals,  f 
think  we  are  still  wrong  in  principle,  and  in  en- 
deavoring to  produce  so:  much  &t.  If  we  paid 
greater  attention  to  the  increase  of  eaiahUfteih,  I 
am  certain  a  great  improvement  might  be  effect- 
ed, especially  in  ihe  quality   of  ueicestershire 


sheep  and  pics.  When  our  prize  animals  are 
killed,  what  do  we  find?  Why  perhaps  five  or 
six  inches  of  fat  to  one  of  lean.  1  intended,  ano- 
ther year,  to  offer  a  premium  for  that  animal 
which,  when  dead,  shall  show  the  most  learij  and 
I  hope  that  some  one  will  offer  a  similar  pig  pre- 
mium. I  must  beg  you  to  take  my  hints  about 
fat  and  lean  into  consideration,  and  see  whether  we 
cannot  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  eaUAk  meat, 
than  we  have  hitherto  done." 


From  Uie  Genesee  Fanner. 
8HBEP  WOBM. 

There  is  a  fly  that  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nos- 
trils of  sheep,  usually  in  August  nm.  September, 
where  it  hatches,  and  then  makes  its  way  up  into 
the  head  and  oflen  causes  death.  The  frequent 
application  of  tar  to  the  noses  of  sheep,  is  consi- 
dered the  best  preventive.  Put  tar  on  boards  and 
strew  on  salt,  and  the  sheep  will  smear  their 
noses  with  tar  in  eating  the  salt.  The  ibUowing 
method  is  recpmmen^fed  by  some  sheep  master. 
Take  a  small  log,  dress  it  a  little  upon  the  upper 
side,  bore  holes  into  it  with  a  larse  auger  at 
short  intervals,  about  two  or  three  inches  deep,  fill 
these  holes  whh  salt,  and  with  a  brush  apply  tar 
as  oflen  as  once  a  week  around  the  holes,  and 
give  the  sheep  daily  access  t6  the  salt  A  small 
Quantity  of  tar  frequently  given  to  sheep  is  consi- 
dered conducive  to  their  health.  Alexander  Reed, 
esq.  of  Washington  county,  Penn.,  observes,  "we 
have  long  been  satisfied  that  the  use  of  tar  as  a 
medicine  or  condiment  for  sheep  has  not  been  duly 
appreciated.  The  cough  and  foul  nose,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think,  are  both  produced  from  the  same 
disease.  When  we  notice  them  we  lose  no  time 
in  removing  them  from  the  flock,  and  make  a  fru 
use  of  tar.  It  rarely  fails  to  effect  a  cure  in  a  fbw 
days,  unless  the  animal  is  old  or  unsound." 


ON  THE  SUOAR  AND  COTTON  SE6ION1  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  tbe  Ftnnen*  Regliter. 

Jikhamaj  Jiwast  16^,  1838. 
1  propose  (as  an  inquiry  bfsome  interest)  to 
give  tome  general  views  of  the  most  suitable  re- 
gions for  tlie  profitable  culture  of  cotton  and  sugar, 
and,  incidentally,  of  com  and  potatoes,  wheat  and 
the  small  grains.  The  sugar  region  may  be  con- 
sidered from  towards  the  equator  to  latitude  31^. 
The  cotton  from  31^  to  W*.  Com,  wheat,  and 
the  grasses,  from  33*^  to  40^  and  beyond.  A  cor- 
rect comparison  of  the  profits  of  each,  in  their 
most  suitable  situations,  will  approximate  them 
much  closer  than  on  a  superficial  view- might  be 
thought.  1  shall  commence  with  the  cotton  region, 
as  that  with  which  I  am  t>est  acquainted ;  and  be 
more  full  on  it,  as  my  own  opinions  are  at  variance 
with  what  I  believe  the  general  opinion.  That 
opinion  is,  that  cotton  will  not  be  a  productive  srop 
below  31^,  whenever  it  shall  be  the  general 
crop  of  the  country,  and  that  beyond  85^,  the 
climate  is  too  cold  lor  it.  Suitableness  of  soil  and 
judiciousness  of  cultivation  combined,  may  make 
some  exceptions ;  but  it  will  be  found  ^nerally 
correct.  Light  and  free  soils,  in  Virgmia  and 
North  Carolina,  above  85^,  may  make  it  occasion- 
ally the  interest  of  the  proprietor  to  cultivate  cot- 
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ton ;  but  he  must  connect  with  it  something  else 
for  market :  for  he  cannot  roalce  one  half  as  much 
cotton  as  an  equally  judicious  planter,   on  an 
equally  fertileplantation,  under  the  best  location  as 
to  climate.    But  wh^  should  this  be  sol    Why, 
because  the  stalks  will  not  produce  so  much ;  but 
the  principal  reascm  is,  that  the  early  frost  does 
not  as  with  us  merely  kill  the  leaves  and  tender 
limbs,  and  check  production,  but  it  kills  the  plant 
entirely,  and  all  its  sap,  and  sours  it,  and  the  wool 
dies,  and  loses  its  elasticity,  and  dries,  and  becomes 
very  much  lighter.    It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is 
the  loss  in  weight,  and  I  have  no  means  of  cor- 
rectly ascertainmg.    I  feel  verv  certain,  however, 
that  thcrloss  is  more  than  one-nAh,  and,  I  believe, 
more  protmbly  one-lbtirth,  where  it  remains  in  the 
field  the  usual  time  necessary  in  a  good  crop. 
When  the  stalk  is  dead  entirely,  the  wool  loses 
its  vegetable  oil,  its  weight,  and  its  elasticity,  and 
the  trash  adheres  to  it,  so  tnat  it  picks  clean  with 
difficulty.    We  know  this  so  well  here,  that  on 
the  rusted  parts  of  our  fields,  where  the  stalk  is 
dead  and  dry,  and  all  the  leaves  gone,  notwith- 
standing a  fine  show  of  wool,  it  is  passed  over 
unpick^,  where  the  crop  is  a  large  one;  and  the 
laborers  seldom  get  half  weights  when  they  do 
pick  it,  though  their  baskets  are  nearly  as  full.   It 
IS  usual  to  weigh  in  the  cotton  as  it  is  gathered ; 
and  if  we  get  one  pound  of  dean  ginned  cotton  to 
every  five,  we  do  well ;  and  we  know  that  dried 
seed  cotton  will  give  one  pound  for  every  three. 
Some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  wet  from 
the  morning  dews ;  but  still  much  arises  from  the 
drying  of  the  oil  out  of  the  cotton  fibre.    It  dries 
much  faster,  of  course,  in  the  field  exposed  sepa- 
rately to  the  sun.    When  it  has  been  long  so  ex- 
posed that  all  the  oil  is  gone,  the  cotton  becomes 
blue ;  and  it  is  equally  so  where  the  cotton  pod 
stands  too  high  on  the  stalk  to  be  affected  by 
stains  fi^m  the  earth.  ' 

Another  reason — we  begin  earlier  to  pick,  and 
can  continue  to  pick  later  in  the  year.  We  com- 
mence about  the  20th  of  August,  and  in  35^  they 
commence  about  the  10th  of  September ;  and  that 
difference  of  time,  when  the  cotton  is  heavy,  and 
the  days  are  long,  is  good  for  400  to  500  pounds  of 
dean  cotton,  or  one  bag  to  each  laborer.  We  can 
and  do  pick  more  where  the  climate  perfects  the 
pods,  if  these  fully  open  and  eject  the  whole,  or 
yield  it  to  the  slightest  touch  of  the  picker.  Crops 
vary  from  1500  pounds  to  4000  pounds  of  clean 
cotton  to  each  laborer;  and  I  suppose  them  to 
range  in  35^  from  1000  to  1500  pounds.  To  speak 
of  averages,  I  would  say,  in  35^  the  crop  should 
be  1000  pounds,  in  33^  and  thereabouts,  2000 
pounds,  both  under  reasonably  fair  circumstances. 
3000  pounds  and  upwards  have  been  but  very 
rarely  gathered  without  much  additional  assist- 
ance. 1  do  not  consider  it  difficult  to  grow  that 
quantity  on  a  really  fine  plantation ;  but  I  think  it 
impossible  to  pick  it  with  the  same  persons  only 
that  made  it  1  have  seen  40  acres  of  unpk^ked 
cotton  ploughed  up  in  March,  that  would  have 
given  1200  pounds  or  1500  pounds  of  8eedHX)tton 
each  acre ;  and  the  jgathering,  with  much  assist- 
ance, did  not  reach  SXX)  potmds  to  the  hand.  I 
therefore  am  incredulous  as  to  these  great  gather- 
ed crops. 

So  much  for  the  unsuitableness  over  35''.  Now 
let  us  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  it  should  be  so 
under  31^^    I  have  suppoeed,  that  in  northern 


latitudes  plants  depend  more  on  the  soil,  and  In 
the  southern  more  on  the  climate. .  In  the  former, 
there  is  a  general  tendency  to  bear  fruit ;  in  the 
latter,  wo(xl  and  foliage :  and  that  latitude  is  best 
where  their  mutual  action  best  suits.  Below  3P, 
the  fruit-bearinff  tendency  is  overcome  too  much 
by  wood  and  foliage.  You  must  have  a  reasona- 
ble size  of  stalk,  to  have  abundance  of  fruit; 
and  the  fruit- bearing  tendency  giust  nbt  be  too 
little.  Another  reason  may  be,  that  without  a 
winter  severe  enough  to  destroy  the  larvs  of  in- 
sects, you  are  more  liable  to  their  depredations.  I 
do  not  know  that  1  make  myself  umlerBtood ;  my 
reasons  are  but  speculations,  and  are  not  ve^  sa- 
tisfactory to  mysdf)  and  will  probably  be  less  so  to 
you.  In  the  warm  dimate  of  the  West  Indies, 
cotton  was  much  more  grown  than  it  now  is.  Of 
South  America  we  know  too  little  to  seek  for  ex- 
amples either  way.  Formerly  it  was  very  much 
and  profitably  cultivated  on  the  seaboard  of  South 
Carolina  and  Greorgia ;  it  is  at  this  time  very  little 
cultivated.  It  has  been  rather  a  poor  product  in 
Florida,  and  is  each  year  getting  more  so.  It  runs 
too  much  to  weed,  and  the  ravages  of  insects  have 
increased.  1  shall  adduce  two  strong  facts  fiom 
this  and  the  adjoining  state  of  Louisiana,  and 
which  first  led  me  to  this  opinion.  In  1819,  a 
large  and  very  fertile  body  of  lands  on  the  Escam- 
bia, just  above  the  West  Florida  line,  above  and 
near  latitude  31^,  was  settled  by  several  of  our 
very  best  farmers,  and  their  crops,  for  several 
years,  were  large  and  remunerhting.  The  gene- 
ral cultivation  of  that  neighborhood,  and  its  con- 
tinuance, have  occasioned  the  plant  not  to  yield  so 
wellj  though  still  exuberant  in  its  growth ;  and  it 
hi^s  introduced  insects,  that  have  preyed  so  much 
on  their  cotton,  that  almost  every  one  of  those 
planters  has  lefl  that  neighborhood  and  gone 
nigher  up  into  the  country.  The  crops  above  31^ 
in  this  state,  are  less  productive,  and  more  injured 
by  worms,  than  formerly. 

The  second  is,  that  cotton,  below  31^,  is  no 
where  now  cultivated  to  any  extent.  The  fertile 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Belize  to  100 
miles  above  New  Orleans,  has  but  very  few  plan- 
tations where  cotton  makes  any  portion  of  the 
crop.  It  is  a  fact,  to  the  notoriety  of  which  f  ap- 
peal, that  it  is  considered  there  unsuitable  for  cot- 
ton. A  more  fertile  soil,  or  better  fixed  plantations, 
or  better  cultivators  on  them  are  to  be  found  no 
wherC'  On  the  same  river,  from  about  Natchez, 
in,  and  upwards,  it  is  a  superb  cotton  country. 

It  is  said  Texas  is  a  fine  cotton  country.  This  is 
rather  an  expression  of  an  opinion  of  what  it  will 
be,  than  what  it  is.  It  has  not  had  time  to  es- 
tablish its  exemption  from  what  has  been  the  fault 
of  all  the  countries  under  a  similar  climate — that 
its  cotton  will  grow  too  much  to  wood  and  fblia^, 
and  that  it  willbe  depredated  upon,  too  much,  by 
worms  and  insects.  I  allude  to  tne  seaboara  of 
Texas.  It  is  the  true  sugar  region,  (and  the  in- 
digo country,  for  the  same  reasons,)  and  that  in 
time,  will  be  its  staple  product,  so  soon  as  the  ee- 
curi^  of  the  government  and  the  inconveniences 
of  a  new  population,  and  a  new  country,  shall 
overcome  the  prudence  and  caution  of  the  more 
wealthy  planters  elsewhere.  My  paper  and  your 
patience  are  both  about  to  give  out,  and  I  must 
be  brief  on  the  other  topic,  and  exclude  the  last 
altogether.  The  sugar  region,  I  consider  bdow 
3P,  where  the  climate  is  very  hot ;  the  cut  cane 
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acidulates,  heats  and  rots,  and,  therefore^  you  must 
haul  as  you  grind.  In  Louisiana,  on  the  ap- 
proach ol'  fit>8t,  you  may  cut  a  three  weeks'  sup- 
ply, and  will  make  susar  without  rot,  and  with- 
out acidulation.  In  the  United  States,  there  is 
properly  no  sugar  country;  the  plantations  on  the 
seaboard,  bevood  and  on  the  Mississippi,  to  the 
parallel  of  New  Orleans,  can  only,  and  can 
scarcely  be  called  such.  The  crop  is  a  hazardous 
one,  and  the  sugar  interest  is  a  debt;  it  is  a  forced 
crop,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  of  the  best 
pianiere  shows  it.  They  push  the  early  growth, 
€md  drain  well  to  keep  from  the  cold  occasioned  by 
the  transpiration  water,  through  and  under  their  le- 
vees, the  river  being  then  generally  higher  than 
the  suiface  of  their  cane  fieKb.  Cane  Ranted  in 
October,  is  better  than  in  the  spring.  The  cane 
requires  a  strong  soil  and  a  lon^  season,  to  give 
the  maturity,  and  that  degree  of  richness  or  sac- 
charum  to  the  juice,  that  makes  the  sugar.  New 
land  and  late  canes  give  equally  large  stalks;  but 
thesaceharum  is  not  there,  and  sometimes  so  defi- 
cient, that  it  will  only  make  molasses.  Where, 
above  New  Orleans,  sugar  is  successfully  made, 
as  in  the  La  Fourche,  the  Terre  Bonne,  &c.,  there 
the  soil  is  very  free,  and  hastens  the  maturity. 
As  I  have  said  before,  the  true  sugar  country  is 
Texas;  and  when  society  and  security,  and  health 
and  good  government,  shall  have  overcome  the 
caution  of  tne  more  wealthy,  it  will  be  a  splendid 
country,  and  the  future  £1  Dorado. 

A  Plaitteb. 


Fioop  th«  Edinbniili  New  Philosophfcal  Journal. 
Oir  THB   FROZEN  SOIL  OF  SIBERIA. 

By  Profi$90T  Baer  of  iR.  PHersburgh, 

It  has  long  since  betin  ascertained,  says  M. 
Baer,  that  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  the  soil 
of  Siberia  is  never  entirely  free  from  ice;  during  the 
summer,  the  surface  of  the  ground  is,  to  a  greater 
or  less  depth,  thawed;  but  at  some  distance  from 
the  surface,  a  bottom  of  perpetual  ice  is  met  with. 
Gmelin,  the  elder,  in  his  travels  in  Siberia,  states 
that  shortly  ai\er  the  foundation  of  the  town 
Yakutzk  (m  latitude  62^0  north;  longitude  130o 
east  nearl^',)  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, the  soil  of  that  plac«  was  found  to  be  frozen  at 
a  depth  of  91  feet,  and  that  the  people  were  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  design  of  sinking  a  well. 
Many  other  facts  of  this  description  were  collect- 
ed by  travellers  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury; but  these  facts  seem  not  to  have  been  gene- 
rally credited;  and  even  in  1825,  Leopold  Von 
Buch,  a  philosopher,  whose  opinion  is  of  the 
greatest  weight  in  all  questions  connected  with 
uie  physical  condition  or  the  globe,  rejected  these 
statements  as  entirely  erroneous;  yet  they  have 
been  corroborated  in  onr  days  by  the  travels  of 
Erman  and  Humboldt.  Until  very  lately,  nothing 
was  known  respecting  the  thickness  of  the  frozen 
surface;  but  within  these  few  years  a  merchant  of 
the  name  of  Schargin,  having  attempted  to  sink 
a  well  at  Yakutzk,  was  about  to  abandon  the 
project  in  despair  of  obtaining  water,  when  Ad- 
mind  Wrangel  penaniaded  him  to  continue  his 
operations  till  he  had  perforated  the  whole  stra- 
tum of  ice.  This  he  did,  and  kept  a  complete 
joamai  of  his  work.    The  well,  or  pit,  of  M. 


Schargin  had  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  382  feef, 
and  at  that  distance  from  the  surface,  the  soil  was 
very  loose,  and  the  temperature  of  the  earth  Y^ 
Reaumur,  (31<>  Fahr.,)  but  nearer  the  surfhce  it 
had  been  much  lower,  and  had  increased  as  foN 
lows :  Reaumur,  G^  at  some  feet  below  the  sur- 
face; 6»  at  77  feet;  4®  at  119  feet;  2^  at  217  feet; 
li°  at  805  feet;  i°  at  350;  i^  at  882  feel.    As  the 
soil  had  already  become  loose  at  350  feet,  and  as 
the  aperture  of  the  well  was  eight  feet  square, 
and  the  work  carried  on  partly  during  winter, 
when,  of  course,  the  column  of  cold  air  must 
have  rushed  into  the  pit  and  chilled  the  tempera- 
ture, it  is  probable  that  the  spot  at  which  the  ther- 
mometer marked  the  freezing  point,  was  at  the 
depth  of  350  feet.    This  immense  thickness  of 
ground  ice  would  prove  that  Siberia  roust  have 
been  for  a  long  period  in  the  same  physical  condi- 
tion as  it  is  at  present.    In  the  actual  state  of  our 
information  on  this  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine how  widely  this  layer  of  ground-ice  is 
spread  under  the  surface  of  Siberia;  yet  we  know 
enough  to  say  that  it  extends  over  an  immense 
tract  of^  country,    Humboldt  found  the  soil  frozen 
at  a  depth  of  six  feet  at  Bosgolowsk,  near  the 
Ural,  in  6(P  north  latitude.    Near  Beresow,  Er- 
man found  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  a  depth 
of  23  feet,  still+io.6,  (35^0  p.,)  but  in  1821  a 
dead  body  was  disinterred,  which  had  been  bu- 
ried 92  years  before;  the  earth  around  it  was  fro- 
zen, the  and  body  did  not  show  any  signs  of  de- 
composition.   It  has  long  been  known  that  at  Ob- 
dorsk,  in  north  latitude  ^,  the  ground  is  always 
frozen.    Near  Tobolsk,  no  ice  is  (bund  in  the  soil, 
but  as  we  proceed  1o  the  eastward,  the  ground-ice 
advances  farther  north.  It  is  to  be  hopeothat  mea- 
surements of  the  temperature  will  shortly  be  made 
at  different  depths  at  Yakutzk,  and  by  methods 
which  M.  Schargin  was  unable  to  employ;  also 
it  is  desirable  to  institute  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
depth  at  which  the  ice  annually  disappears  near 
the  surface,  and  collect  information  on  the  depth 
of  ground-ice  (^nerally  in  Siberia.    It  would  also 
be  highly  gratifying  to  me,  and  extremely  inter- 
esting to  science  in  general,  if  the  Geographical 
Society  of  London,  would  collect  information  re- 
specting the  extent  of  the  layer  of  ground-ice  in 
North  America,  the  thickness  which  it  attains, 
and  how  much  of  it  disappears  by  the  summer 
heat,  in  those  countries  over  which  the  factories  of 
the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  are  disseminated. 
At  the  termination  of  the  reading  of  this  paper, 
an  animated  discussion  took  place  on  the  frozen 
soil  of  Siberia,  in  which  the  members  stated  their 
views  on  the  subject.    It  appears  to  be  generally 
considered,  that  the  experiment  at  Yakutzk  had 
not  been  made  with  sufficient  care,  to  authorize 
the  belief  that  the  frost  penetrates   to  so  great  a 
depth  as  850  feet  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe; 
also  that  the  statements  of  M.  Arago  ana  Von 
Buch,  and  others  in  our  own  country,  on  the  in- 
crease of  temperature  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
from  the  surface,  were  fully  borne  out  by  the  ob- 
servation of  M.  Schargin;  and  almost  exactly  in 
the  same  ratio  as  hitherto  found.    Captain  Back 
stated,  that  in  his  many  years'  experience  in  the 
cold  regions  of  North  America,  even  in  the  height 
of  an  arctic  summer,  he  had  never  found  the 
ground  thawed  more  than  four  feet  below  the  sur- 
face; but  that  experiments  on  the  subject  were 
much  to  be  desired. 
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From  tlM  Parmera'  Cabinet. 
MILCH   COWS. 

The  attention  of  farmers  is  invited  to  the 
consideration  of  the  character  and  condition  of 
oar  milch  cows. 

How  much  ouffht  a  cow  to  yield  to  be  worth 
her  keeping  ?  What  is  the  average  time  that  oor 
cows  are  in  milk  1  Is  there  mach  if  any  waste  of 
(odder  among  us  by  keeping  cattle  that  yield  little 
or  DO  return  of  profit  1  Questions  like  these,  and 
there  are  many  such,  ought  to  be  put  and  an- 
swered :  it  may  turn  out  that  our  dairy  stock  is 
extremely  low  m  character,  and  its  management 
wasteful. 

If  something  like  an  avera^  quality  of  milch 
cows  could  he  settled  to  afford  a  standard,  and 
it  should  be  understood  that  no  good  farmer  would 
keep  an  animal  for  milk  that  fell  below  it,  all  the 
cows  in  the  country  would  soon  come  up  to  the 
standard  and  go  beyond  it 

A  milch  cow  of  medium  quality,  in  this  state, 
will  give,  it  is  supposed,  12  quarts  of  milk  per  day 
for  two  months  af\er  calving,  and  7  quarts  per  day 
on  grass  for  the  next  4  months,  and  4  quarts  per 
day  for  the  following  2  months,  and  perhaps  two 
<|uarts  1  month  longer.  Altogether  1500  quarts, 
in  a  year. 

It  takes  9  quarts  of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of 
butter,  and  4  Quarts  to  yield  a  pound  of  cheese. 
The  skim  milk  and  dairy  whey  may  be  valued 
at  83  a  cow  per  annum. 

Now  a  cow  that  gives  1500  quarts  of  milk  in  a 
year,  produces  166  pounds  of  butter,  worth  16 
c^nts  per  ponnd,  ^26  55 

Skim  milk  say  3  44 

829  99 

Or  1500  quarts  of  milk  will  give  at  four  quarts 

to  the  pound  of  cheese,  874  pounds,  which  at  8 

cents  per  pound  will  be  8^0  20 

Whey,  say  8  00 

838  00 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  worth  of  the  calf,  as  all 
the  milk  the  cow  gives  is  credited.  A  milch  cow's 
keeping  one  year  cannot  be  short  of  825  in  the 
interior. 

Suppose  a  farmer  to  resolve  that  he  would  keep 
no  cow  that  did  not  hold  out  a  good  milker,  9 
months  in  the  year— and  that  did  not  give  16 
quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  two  months  afler  calv- 
ing, and  12  quarts  per  day  the  next  four  months, 
and  six  quarts  per  day  the  next  three  months,  and 
two  quarts  per  day  the  month  following.  Such 
a  cow  would  3rield  per  annum  3000  quarts  of  milk. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  with  the  addition 
or  five  dollars  per  annum  to  the  cost  of  food  esti- 
mated for  a  cow,  the  net  profit  would  probably  be 
foar-fbkl. 

Is  it  not  practicable  to  have  throu^rhout  the 
country,  as  common  dairy  stock,  animals  as  good 
as  the  last  described? 

This  question  is  submitted  to  formers  for  con- 
sideration. The  probability  is.  that  in  taking  some 
pains  to  get  stock  as  good,  they  would  get  even 
better. 

If  the  various  modes  of  obtaining  this  object 
were  resorted  to  at  once  with  zeal  throughout  the 
country,  there  would  be  a  prodigious  improvement 


in  a  very  short  time.  No  young  animal  of  pro- 
mising appearance  for  milk  would  go  to  the  but- 
cher. More  care  would  be  taken  ofyoung  stock. 
More  young  stock  would  be  retained  to  insure  a 
better  selection  for  milch  cows.  Farmers  would 
think  more  of  the  advanta^  of  employing  bulls  of 
the  improved  breed.  Heifers  would  be  milked  with 
great  care  and  very  tlioroughly,  to  ffet  them  into 
the  habit  of  holding  out  longer  as  milkers.  If  they 
once  dry  early,  no  care  and  keeping  will  aAer- 
wards  correct  this  fault.  Heifers  with  the  first 
calf  will  be  fed  well,  and  with  some  additional 
care,  the  last  three  months  they  are  in  milk,  to 
make  them  hold  out 

The  profit  of  a  milch  cow  is  not  generaUy  un- 
derstood. Milk  is  not  only  the  most  nutritious, 
but  the  cheapest  article  of  food.  The  food  neces- 
sary for  a  cow  in  full  milk,  does  not  exceed  in  price, 
one-third  of  what  is  necessary  in  feeding  for  the 
butcher. 

These  few  remarks  are  hastily  made  to  draw 
out  farmers  on  this  subject.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  upon  it.  and  a  great  many  facts 
to  the  purpose,  which  should  come  to  light. 


MKirORAirDA  OP  LIMINO.      PROPOBBO  LBOIS- 
LATIVK  PRBMIUM. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  die  Fannen'  RegUter. 

Charles-city  Qnmty,  j^gust  15, 1888. 

In  my  memorandum  book  I  find  the  following 
sentences,  which,  if  they  will  be  of  any  use  to 
those  who  are  using  calcareous  manure,  or  begin- 
ning to  do  so,  they  are  very  welcome  to  them. 

1  commenced  the  use  of  lime  in  the  vear  1823 
at  Weyanoke;  put  on  at  the  rate  of  half^a  bushel 
of  burned  shells  to  every  18  feet  square;  do  not 
think  I  ever  had  any  increase  of  the  com  crop  the 
first  year;  have  observed  it  always  looked  greener. 
Never  failed  in  a  crop  of  clover  on  limed  land,  no 
matter  how  poor,  or  how  much  galled  or  gullied. 
The  most  benefit  ever  received  from  liming,  was 
on  a  broom-straw  old  field;  firet  burned  (the  straw) 
then  limed  before  ploughing,  at  the  usual  rate. 
Suffered  to  grow  up  again  in  broom-straw;  plough- 
ed in  the  spring  ana  sufiered  to  remain  till  the 
fall;  fallowed  and  put  in  wheat;  fa  poor  worn-out 
reddisli  soil,  rather  sandy;)  it  proauced  15  bushels 
of  wheat;  a  fine  crop  of  clover  succeeded — then 
wheat  (lost  by  rust)— corn,  a  fine  crop,  about  6} 
barrels;  (wheat  entirely  destroyed  by  the  previous 
winter;)  clover,  a  fine  crop;  wheat.  26  bushels  to 
the  acre;  now  in  com  of  an  unusual  large  growth, 
much  affected  by  the  present  drought,  out  will,  I 
venture  to  say,  produce  between  5  and  6  barrels 
of  com;  a  good  season  would  produce  over  ten; 
has  never  been  manured;  plastered  once  in  the 
spring,  the  year  a(\er  it  was  limed.  Have  been 
in  the  habit  every  year  of  mixing  lime  with  ma- 
nure, alwavs  with  mcreased  benefit  For  the  last 
four  years  nave  used  mari  in  that  way.  I  believe 
one  nundred  bushels  of  mari,  such  as  is  got  from 
Cabin  Point,  or  Cogein's  Point,  will  do  as  much 
permanent  good  as  §00  put  on  alone;  it  ensures  a 
great  growth  of  clover,  and  f  think  the  sooner  the 
vegetable  matter  is  applied  afler  the  application  of 
the  calcareous  matter,  the  greater,  quicker,  and 
the  more  permanent  the  advantage  to  be  derived. 

On  an  acre  of  land,  in  a  field  I  have  limed  of 
150  acres,  1  put  one  peck  of  lime  or  burned  shells 
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to  the  18  feet  square;  on  an  adjoining  acre  I  put 
one  bushel  to  the  same  area,  mariced  with  cypress 
shingles;  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any 
difference.  The  field  has  been  in  com  twice,  in 
wheat  twice,  oats  once,  and  clover  twice  since.  I 
have  showed  it  to  a  number  of  gentlemen.  I 
have  limed  different  pieces  of  land,  twice  for  four 
years  in  succession,  putting  on  the  same  quantity 
as  at  first;  have  never  seen  any  advantage  result- 
ing to  the  croi)6.  1  think  the  use  of  lime  has  less- 
ened our  liability  to  autumnal  diseases.  On  all 
crops  lime  is  beneficial  the  second  year;  oats  and 
peas,  I  think,  it  improves  the  first  year.  One  hun- 
dred bushels  of  marl  with  the  quantity  of  manure 
necessary  for  turnips,  on  one  and  a  half  acre,  will 
produce  twice  as  many  as  the  same  land  with  the 
manure  only;  the  marl  to  t>e  well  incorporated 
with  the  manure,  and  mixed  some  4  or  6  months 
previous.  This  mixture  is  the  finest  manure  for 
celery;  renders  it  sweet  and  very  tender,  increases 
the  ffrowth  one-third. 

I  nave  put  lime  on  the  surfiu^,  harrowing  it  in 
only,  ploughed  it  in  with  small  ploughs,  wim  four- 
horse  ploughs,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year; 
have  never  discovered  any  material  difference; 
conduded  it  was  only  oeoessary  to  use  it,  no  mat- 
ter how,  where,  or  when,  and  the  tide-water  re- 
gion of  the  Old  Dominion  will  rise,  phoenix-like, 
with  incrrased  health,  and  wealth.  Already  has 
our  assessor,  Mr.  William  Tyler,  afiixed  nearly 
one-third  on  the  value  of  my  land  since  the  last 
assessment;  and  I  assure  you  he  is  a  judge  in 
those  matters,  being  one  of  our  most  intelligent 
and  successful  larmers,  and  one  who  has  been  in- 
timately acquainted  with  my  lands  his  whole  life. 
As  this  is  an  instance  of  advantage  to  the  state, 
and  there  are  twenty  such  other  cases  in  this 
countv,  would  it  not  be  advisable  that  the  legisla- 
ture snould  offer  a  premium  e(|ual  at  least  to  the 
increase  of  the  amount  of  taxation  for  calcareous 
improvement  of  every  ten,  twenty,  or  one  hundred 
acres?  In  twenty  years,  I  would  lay  a  wa^r,  no 
farmer  in  the  man  and  lime  regions  of  Virginia, 
would  have  a  note  in  any  bank,  or  any  other  note 
which  he  would  not  be  able  to  liquidate  at  matu^ 
rity.  And  it  would  do  more  to  lessen  the  necessi- 
ty of  banks  than  any  other  law  they  could  pass, 
for  the  very  reason  that  farmers  would  have  no 
necessity  for  them;  and  being  able  to  be  always 

Kunctuai  in  their  payments  to  merchants,  it  would 
»8en  very  much  their  (the  merchants^)  demands 
on  the  banks. 

John  Mings. 


From  Um  Fwmen' Cabinet. 
DESTRUCTIYB     INSECTS. 

Not  only  thorns  and  thistles,  but  hosts  of  nox- 
ious insects  have  been  inflicted  on  degenerate 
man.  My  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed 
against  the  latter  evil. 

The  character  of  some  of  these  insects  will  t>e 
describe  in  treating  of  my  war&re  against  them. 

The  Peach  /nsed.— The  first  in  my  series,  is 
probably  of  American  origin,  as  in  no  system  of 
entomology  can  I  find  a  description  of  the  insect 
which  has  proved  so  destructive  to  our  peach 
trees.  I  havetorel^on  my  own  observation  for 
its  history  and  description.  It  was  probably  un- 
observed by  us  prior  to  the  present  century. 

In  the  autumn  of  1800|  I  first  saw  the  fatal 


malady  in  the  peach  trees  about  Philadelphia: 
the  next  year  it  had  reached  Buriington,  and 
thence  continued  its  march  northward  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  a-year.  in  1807,  in  a 
choice  collection  of  fruit  of  my  own,  every  tree 
had  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  yellows :  a 
few  miles  north  escaped  that  year.  Having  made 
a  careful  dissection  by  splitting  and  barking  se- 
veral trees,  I  could  discover  no  cause,  but  rava^ 
of  the  worms  between  the  bark  and  wood.  Col- 
lecting a  number  of  the  worms,  I  confined  them 
in  glass  and  hatched  from  them  the  perfect  insect ; 
moth  or  miller,  small  in  comparison  with  the  worm; 
white  or  light  gray,  with  dark  spots,  wings  con- 
volute, like  the  section  of  a  crow-quill  split  longi- 
tudinally. This  phaleua  or  moth  lays  its  egffs 
on  the  leaves  of  the  peach  tree ;  when  hatched, 
the  larva  or  maggot  suoeists  itself  first  on  the  leaf, 
until  it  has  acquired  sufficient  size  and  energy  to 
migrate  to  a  more  suitable  and  permanent  home 
for  winter:  this  is  between  the  bark  and  wood  of 
the  tree  near  the  ground.  Here  it  enlarges  ite 
domicil;  a  sickly  state  of  the  tree  follows,  and  if 
they  congregate  in  sufficient  numbers  to  circum- 
vent the  tree,  certain  death  is  the  consequence,  by 
intercepting  the  communication  between  the  root 
and  body  of  the  tree.  .    ^    ^. 

The  larva  of  the  peach  insect  is  herbivorous, 
and  in  this  state  of  existence  subsists  on  the  tender 
lining  of  the  bark;  living  in  a  cleanly  manner,  it 
deposits  all  filth  outside  the  door,  by  the  dark 
powder  appearance  of  which  its  abode  may  be  de- 
tected. In  its  chrysaloid  state,  its  appearance  is 
smooth  and  glassy.  It  frequently  happens  when 
seeking  these  worms,  a  chiysalis  very  different  is 
found;  this  is  the  sirex  or  tailed  wasp,  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  peach  worm,  the  sirex  is  a  restless, 
fidge^  insect,  resembling  the  wasp;  its  young, 
like  that  of  the  other  wasps  and  hornets,  is 
carnivorous.  It  may  be  observed  about  the 
neighborhood  of  the  peach  worm's  habitation,  at 
the  door  of  whwh  it  lays  its  ejjgs;  the  product, 
a  worm,  creeps  into  the  bowels  of  the  peach-worm, 
feeds  on  its  carcass,  and  occupies  its  coat.  lu 
chrysalis,  unlike  that  of  the  peach-worm,  is  rough 
and  filthy.  Caused  by  the  sweat  and  writhing  of 
the  victim  of  its  rapacity. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  noticing  the  sirex, 
because,  being  a  usurper  of  the  abode  oi  its  foster 
parent,  it  has  been  falsely  accused  of  being  the 
mother  of  mischief,  instead  of  a  friendly  ally,  which 
should  be  patronized.  Among  others,  the  Sussex 
New  Jersey  Register,  had,  about  six  years  ago, 
a  belligerent  article  against  this  supposed  enemy. 

Knowing  that,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  heat 
proves  fatal  to  the  cut-worm,  I  was  led  to  try  its  ef- 
fect on  the  peach-worm;  having  placed  several  in 
the  hollow  of  my  hand,  I  found  that  water  not  un- 
comfbrtable  to  my  skin,  killed  them.  I  thence  com- 
menced applying  boiling  water  fVom  a  watering  pot, 
(without  the  nose,)  pouring  it  around  the  tree, 
about  18  inches  above  the  ground  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  heat  the  bark ;  the  quantity  was  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  thickness  of  the  bark  and  size  of 
the  tree;  this  proved  completely  successful  for  se- 
veral years,  and  as  long  as  it  was  continued. 

The  time  for  using  the  heat,  was  the  last  of  sum- 
mer, and  again  the  middle  of  the  autumn,  lest 
some  mightnave  escaped  or  more  recently  arrived. 

The  CuUworm.'-Tbk  is  the  offspring  of  the 
phuhna  deva$iator;  wings  horizontal;  white  with 
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small  dark  spots;  under  wings  orange:  conceals  it- 
self from  the  sun  during  the  day ;  lays  its  em 
near  the  root  of  msses.  These  worms  are  ofa 
bluish  color,  and  Siey  travel  only  in  the  night;  they 
cut  off  young  cabbages,  beans  and  com;  the  lat- 
ter injured  but  not  destroyed  by  them. 

To  shun  its  depredations  in  gardens,  be  careful 
to  plant  at  a  distance  from  any  grass  plot  or  lawn. 
1  have  lost  an  entire  crop  of  late-planted  beans 
by  them,  bv  planting  near  a  ffrass  plot  Frequent 
superficial  noing,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  by  ex- 
posing to  the  sun,  proves  fktal  to  many  of  them. 

Turnip  fly  f  is  another  fkmiliar  enemy.  I  have 
witnessed  many  a  crop  of  cabbages  and  cauliflower 
plants,  also  melons  and  cucumbers,  destroyed  by 
these  minute  insects.  To  obviate  this,  on  the  first 
mentioned  small  seeds  being  sown,  1  have  wetted 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  more  with 
boiling  hot  water,  thus  destroying  the  flies  and 
their  eggs,  and  at  the  same  time  expediting  the 
germination  of  the  seed.  For  melons  and  cucum- 
bers I  sow  and  rake  radish  or  turnip  seed,  on  and 
around  each  hill;  the  flies  are  attracted  by  these, 
their  more  favorite  food,  from  the  melons.  &c 
Against  the  striped  bug,  another  destroyer  or  me- 
lons, a  brood  of  young  chickens  is  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection for  a  whole  gudea. 

I  do  not  perrame  to  think  the  above  the  only  or 
best  means  of  abating  the  evils  we  suffer  from  in- 
sects; my  ol^ect  is  ramer  to  elicit  fix>m  others  the 
nsult  of^theu'  observation  and  experience;  the  sub- 
ject, io  my  view,  is  important  Has  any  one, 
more  fortunate  than  mvsel^  discovered  the  insect, 
for  insect  it  most  probably  is,  that  produces  the  de- 
forming warts  and  threatened  destruction  of  our 
plum  trees? 

A  knowledge  of  the  agent  might  lead  to  the 
means  of  counteracting  the  influence.  May  we 
not  hope  that  some  means  may  be  discovered  for 
palliatmg  the  impending  evils  from  the  wheat  in- 
sect, by  fire  or  smoke  of  some  offensive  kind,  as  of 
horns  or  hoofs  of  animals,  made  in  the  evenmg,  at  a 
particular  stage  of  the  opening  ear.  Many  remedies 
and  some  of  much  practical  utility  have  been  sug- 
gested against  the  Hessian  fly.  We  ought  not  to 
submit  to  nor  look  lightly  on  these  pests. — ^Ants, 
insignificant  as  thev  appear  in  our  view,  have 
been  suffered  to  multiply  to  such  an  extent  on  the 
island  of  Granada,  that  a  premium  of  £2,000 
sterling  has  been  oflfered  from  the  public  treasury, 
for  the  best  plan  of  their  destruction.  Poison  and 
fires  are  employed. 

Let  us  exert  our  ener^es  against  the  whole 
race  of  these  destructive  tneeds;  let  us  devote  a 
few  hours  each  year  to  this  warfare,  and  although 
we  may  not  gather  laurels,  we  shall  assuredly 
reap  a  rich  boun^.  Sbnex. 

Kinderhook,  Manh^  1896. 


republication,  with  marked  commendatioD,  as  exhibit- 
ing the  rare  merit  in  a  writer  of  coming  forward,  to- 
luotarily  and  readily,  to  confess  that  he  had  been  in  er- 
ror in  a  previous  commumcatioo,  and  that  under  that 
error,  he  had  been  aiding  to  deceive,  when  he  meant  to 
instruct  his  brother  farmers.  Many,  in  due  time, 
have  discovered  that  they  had  previously  published  er- 
roneous opinions;  but  few  have  enough  moral  courage 
and  sense  of  duty  to  make  thp  proper  atonement. — 
£d.  Fab.  Rso.] 

From  the  Franklin  Fanner. 

Midwof,  Woodford  Co.,  JTy.,  j^ug.  15, 1888. 

2>eor  Sir^— The  object  of  writinff  communica- 
tions for  the  public  should  be  to  diffuse  useful  in- 
formation, and  the^  should,  therefore,  only  convey 
facta.  Errors  wluch  are  likely  to  have  an  evil 
^tendencv,  should  be  corrected.  False  theories 
and  halAtried  experiments,  though  frequently  pro- 
mulged  from  the  purest  motives,  often  do  great  in- 
jury; and  yet  to  hold  the  ueetei  possession  offsets, 
hoarded  up  for  the  purpose  of  selfish  emolument, 
without  re^^ard  for  the  good  of  others,  is  mean  and 
selfish  in  the  extreme.  Taking  the  position,  that 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  to  do  as  little  harm 
and  as  much  good  as  possible,  I  hasten  to  correct, 
and  thereby  counteract  the  evil  effect  that  might 
be  produced  in  consequence  of  a  recommendauon 
which  I  made,  of  bulleting  sows  instead  of  spay- 
ing them,  under  the  signature  of  ''Woodford 
Farmer."  Although  Mr.  Davis  was  successful, 
in  his  first  operations,  others  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful, and  I  have  undoubted  authority  to  stale 
that  bulletin^  u^  not  anewer  as  a  substitute  for 
spaving,  which,  in  justice  to  myself  as  the  author 
of  that  recommendation,  and  for  the  public  good. 
I  hereby  make  known  the  facts  as  communicated 


BULLKTINQ  AS  A  SUBSTITUTll  FOR  SPATIRG. 

[At  page  285  of  this  vohime  we  republished  an  ar- 
ticle in  recommnndatioa  of  <*balleting'*  as  a  substitute 
for  spaying.  The  foUowing  extracts,  from  another 
and  oiote  recent  source,  serve,  the  one  to  contradict* 
and  the  other  to  leave  questionable,  the  utility  of  the 
substituts  before  proposed.  But  in  addition  to  this 
ground  of  value  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  deserves 


tome. 


BiBD  Smith. 


Remark,— We  have  known  bulleting  to  succeed 
well,  it  would  be  an  inquiry  well  worthy  of^  at- 
tention, to  ascertain  the  circumstances  under  which 
bulleting,  as  a  substitute  for  spaying,  both  suc- 
ceeds and  fails.—^.  Fr.  Fanner, 


Fiom  the  FrankHn  Fanner* 
RBHBWIVO  OLD  HANDSAWS. 

I  am  in  possession  of  an  improvement  which,  if 
you  think  worth  communbating  to  the  mechanics 
and  farmers,  is  at  your  service.  In  the  vear  1813, 
in  Harrison  county,  Ky.,  I  had  a  very  fine  hand- 
saw, which  some  of  my  apprentices  rendered  un- 
fit for  use.  She  had  what  is  termed  by  mecha- 
mcs,  a  spriuff  or  broken  back,  or  joint  in  her,  and 
was  thrown  oy.  I  tried  several  experiments  to  re- 
move the  spring  and  at  last  fell  on  the  following 
plan: — ^I  took  a  blacksmith's  hand-hammer  with 
a  smooth  face  and  laid  the  saw  on  a  smooth  anvil, 
and  hammered  it  lengthwise  where  the  spring  or 
joint  seemed  to  be.  1  hammered  it  in  the  centre 
of  the  width,  which  removed  the  ioint,  and  she 
was  straight  and  stiff  as  ever,  and  was  no  more 
liable  to  Imve  a  spring  or  joint  than  anv  new  saw, 
and  performed  as  well  as  usual.  If  the  hammer 
and  anvil  are  smooth,  no  one  will  ever  observe 
tfaAt  it  has  been  done.    1  have  straightened  a 
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great  number  of  useless  saws  thus  and  made  them 
good  as  new,  and  have  communicated  this  me- 
thod of  doing  it,  to  many  of  my  brother  mecha- 
nics in  Kentucky  and  other  states.  And  now,  as 
a  mechanic  and  farmer,  have  thought  for  several 
years  of  having  this  information  published  to  the 
world,  for  there  are  thousands  of  handsaws  thrown 
aside  as  useless,  for  want  of  a  knowledge  how  to 
restore  them  to  usefulness. 

J.  H.  Wentworth, 
Mllwright  qfKentwky. 


From  the  New  Hampafaire  SUk-Grower. 
PBOFIT  OP  DEAR  LIMB  USED  AS  MANURE. 

Mr.  Cooke— You  requested  me  to  be  more  par- 
ticular in  relation  to  my  experiment  with  lime  in 
growing  wheat. 

The  cost  of  lime  in  this  vicinity  is  from  four 
dollars  to  four  dollars  and  a  half  per  cask.  I  ob- 
tained mine  by  going  to  Weathersfield  with  my 
own  team  for  it.  it  costs  from  a  dollar  and  a  half 
to  two  dollars  per  cask  at  the  kiln,  with  the  cask, 
or  fifty  cents  less  without. 

My  mode  of  applying  it  in  compost  was  as  fol- 
lows:— ^Having  a  quantity  of  meadow  mud,  chip 
manure,  &c.,  on  hand,  I  put  a  layer  of  that  three 
or  four  inches  thick,  then  a  layer  of  unslacked 
Ume,  of  perhaps  an  inch  in  thickness,  then  another 
layer  ol  compost,  and  so  on  alternately  until  my 
hme  was  all  worked  up.  It  remained  in  this  situ- 
ation a  week  or  two,  until  the  lime  was  complete- 
ly slaked  by  the  moisture  of  the  compost,  when  it 
was  shoveled  over  and  thoroughly  mixed.  It  was 
then  applied  to  the  land;  ploughed  in  and  well 
mixed  with  the  soil  by  harrowing. 

How  much  of  the  crop  should  be  attributed  to 
the  lime,  I  know  not,  but  am  of  opinion  that 
enough  to  pay  the  extra  expense  was  obtained  in 
consequence  of  usins  it— so  that  if  it  benefits  the 
land  hereafler.  it  will  be  net  gain.  I  am  decided- 
ly of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  apply  it  in  compost 
than  any  other  way.  I  tried  various  experiments 
with  slaked  lime  as  a  top-dressing,  without  any 
apparent  efiect 

1  have  used  lime  but  one  season,  and  that  an 
unpropitious  one;  perhaps  further  experiments  will 
modify  my  present  opinion  of  its  utility,  as  well 
as  of  the  be^t  mode  of  applying  it.  In  that  case 
you  may  expect  to  hear  from  me  again. 

J.  K.  Smith. 
Dublin^  January  Ist,  1838. 


^  SEEDLING  CANTON  l^ULBERRY  TREES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fannen'  BegLster. 

Georgetown^  D.  C.  Sept.  Isi,  1838. 
I  send  you  above,  an  impression  from  a  leaf  of 
a  new  variety  of  mulberry;  it  is  not  so  large  as 
the  leaf  of  the  moms  muUicaulie;  but  I  think 
thicker  and  softer,  and  will  prove,  I  have  no  doubt, 
a  valuable  acquisition.  I  procured  last  winter, 
through  the  department  of  state,  a  poimd  of  this 
seed,  from  the  consul  of  the  United  States,  at 
Canton,  China— represented  by  him  to  be  the 
mulberry  most  esteemed  in  that  countnr,  for  feed- 
ing silk-worms.    1  had  not  much  coofidenee  in  it, 


as  I  had  heard  and  seen  so  many  statements,  that 
good  kinds  of  mulberries  could  not  be  propagated 
from  seed,  or  that  ihey.did  not  follow  their  liind. 
That  doctrine  may  be  true  generally;  but  this 
plant  is  an  exception,  as  they  are  all  alike,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge— though  some  are  very  tall  and 
thrifly,  and  others,  where  they  stand  very  thick  in 
the  seed  beds,  are  low  and  delicate.  The  leaf  of 
which  an  impression  is  annexed,  is  from  a  plant 
about  three  feet  high;  and  there  are  thousands  in 
the  beds  as  good. 

They  have  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  a 
variety  they  call  the  Canton  mulberry,  more  es- 
teemed there  than  even  the  mtdticaulis,  I  know 
not  whether  mine  be  the  same;  but  it  certainly 
bears  a  larger  leaf  than  any  mulberry  I  have  ever 
seen  except  the  mvlticaultSj  and  much  resembles 
this  latter  in  so  many  particulars  that  I  think  it  is 
probably  the  original  tree  from  which  the  multicau' 
lis,  by  artificial  means,  has  been  produced.  These 
seedlings  have  withstood  the  heat  and  drought  of 
this  scorching  summer,  better  than  any  thin^ 
else  in  the  garden.  I  would  sell  a  few  thousand 
of  them.    Very  respectfully,  your  obed't  servL 

J.  Mason,  Jr. 

[The  impression  of  the  leaf  is  6}  by  61  inches,  and 
not  lobed.  We  have  never  seen  any  of  the  Canton 
malbeny  trees  of  Northampton;  neiUier  that  of  Dr. 
Stebbins  (described  by  bim  at  page  257  of  Farmers* 
Register,)  nor  Mr.  Whitmarsh*8  fa^moos  *<  Chi- 
nese mulberry"  seedling;  and  if  it  were  otherwise, 
the  identity  or  difference  could  not  be  pronounced 
upon,  merely  by  c^omparison  with  the  picture  sent. 
But  tiie  description  given  by  Mr.  Mason,  seems  to 
agree  very  well  with  that  of  the  Canton,  as  given  by 
others.  The  reason  why  the  latter  b  preferred  in 
Massachusetts,  is  not  because  of  its  superior  value, 
but  because  it  is  more  fit  to  withstand  the  rigorous 
climate  of  that  region.  It  will  scarcely  be  preferred 
in  any  place  where  the  muHicaulit  will  grow  well  and 
safely.  Though  we  have  no  faith,  in  general,  in  the 
seeds  of  any  mulberry  bringing  with  certainty  the 
same  variety  as  the. parent  tree,  we  admit  that  Mr. 
Mason  has  good  ground  (in  the  similar  appearance  of 
all  the  plants,)  for  considering  that  his  kind  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  He  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  ihe  leaves  of  his  kind  are  the  largest  of  any 
except  the  muUicauHt.  This  will  be  evident  to  him 
on  referring  to  a  piece  in  a  previous  part  of  this  num- 
ber, (at  page  417,  j  in  which  the  sizes  of  leaves  of  the 
native  mulberry,  and  also  of  sundry  seedlings,  axe 
stated.— Ed.  Fab.  Rkg.] 


From  the  Franklin  Fanner. 
HOBS. 

Many  of  our  most  thrifly  farmers  of  the  east 
grind  their  hoes,  and  take  a  file  to  tlieir  fields  with 
mem  to  sharpen  them  when  dull,  with  as  much 
regularity  as  they  take  a  whetstone  with  them  to 
the  meadow.  Those  who  have  never  used  a 
ground  hoe  would  be  astonished  at  the  compara- 
live  ease  and  expeditioD  with  which  he  can  prose- 
cute his  work  with  that  useful  little  implement. 
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AILK    CULTUAB    AND    MULBKRRY    8PBCULA- 

TIOBT. 

The  editorial  article  on  this  subject  which  appears 
in  this  number,  (page  389)  was  in  type  (except  the 
closing  postscript,)  before  the  reception  of  the  com- 
munication of  Thomas  Hicks,  esq.,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  preceding  number  (page  878) ;  and  the 
first-named  article  was  expected  to  have  been  present- 
ed, in  the  proper  order  of  time,  before  the  latter.  Our 
absence  caused  the  omission — and  the  consequent 
awkwardness  of  appearance  of  our  notes  to  Mr.  Hicks' 
letter,  which  v^re  written  to  follow,  though  in  &ct 
they  preceded  the  publication  of  the  older  article. 

It  has  happened  upon  several  occasions,  in  this 
woric,  that  a  communication  exhibiting  errors  and  nus- 
takea  of  the  writer,  has  served  to  bring  forth  correct 
and  full  information  on  the  subject,  from  others  better 
informed.  We  hope,  and  have  now  reason  to  expect, 
that  such  will  be  the  fruit  of  our  remarks  on  what 
may  be  termed  (in  more  than  one  sense)  the  tmyttery 
•f  eilk-cnlture  in  this  country.  We  have  been  seek- 
ing, by  other  m^ans,  as  well  a^  by  the  publication  of 
the  article  referred  to,  (and  its  still  eariier  communi- 
catioa  in  the  proof  sheet,)  to  obtain  information  on  this 
interesting  subject;  and  we  are  promised,  and  hope  to 
receive,  in  part,  before  the  appearance  of  this  number, 
from  two  very  intelligent  and  weU-infbrmed  corres- 
pondents, interesting  and  valuable  information  on  dif- 
ferent branches  of  ttiis  subject. 

In  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  printing  of 
th«  article  referred  to,  we  have  heard  of  circumstances 
which,  if  of  earlier  occurrence,  would  have  varied  the 
details,  and  some  of  the  inferences,  though  they  serve 
im  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  general  views  there 
presented.  The  demand  for  plants  of  the  Chinese 
mulberry  has  indeed  so  greatly  increased  at  the  north, 
that  every  plant  and  cutting  now  in  Virginia,  may  be 
sold  this  year  to  northern  purchasers  at  the  highest 
prices.  To  our  previous  views  and  recommendations, 
therefore,  we  would  add  the  advice  to  all  who  have 
plants  to  spare,  not  to  sell  any  to  speculators  lower 
than  at  the  highest  prices;  to  raise  as  many  plants  as 
possible  in  18S9,  from  the  stock  retained,  and  to  be 
prepared  then  to  supply  the  whole  country,  at  greatly 
reduced  prices,  and  yet  at  greater  profits  than  the  high- 
est prices  at  present  would  give.  Every  single  bud 
planted  next  spring,  and  well  taken  care  of,  will  pro- 
duce ftt>m  10  to  70  buds — say  not  less  than  30  on  an 
average;  and  therefore  at  a  half-cent,  or  even  a  quar- 
ter-cent the  bud,  the  stock  of  1839  will  yield  a  much 
greater  sum  than  the  present  growing  stock  at  2  cents 
the  bud,  or  26  or  30  cents  the  rooted  plant.  But  whe- 
ther the  sales  are  made  this  year  at  the  present  high 
price,  or  next  year  at  much  lower,  it  is  giatifyiog  that 
dM  course  of  trade  is  so  completely  turned,  and  that 
northern  purchasers  are  now  coming  to  the  south  for 
supplies,  and  that  this  year  more  money  will  thus  be 
paid  to  Virginia,  than  all  that  the  northern  nursery- 
men have  before  got  from  us  for  their  immature  and 
defective  plants,  with  which  this  state  was  stocked. 

It  is  not  merely  the  race  of  speculation,  stimulated 
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by  legislative  bounties,  that  has  caused  this  great  de- 
mand at  the  north.  There  is  a  real  and  great  scarcity 
of  moms  muUieauliM,  caused  by  the  immense  loss  of 
cuttings  by  the  wet  and  cold  weather  of  last  winter 
and  eariy  spring,  and  the  drought  of  summer. 

The  following  communication  to  the  Petersburg  In* 
telligencer  shows  that  our  late  correspondent,  Mr. 
Hicks,  of  Brunswick,  has  already  l>een  well  paid  (and 
it  was  by  northern  purchases,)  for  his  enterprise. 
Agents  of  sundry  large  dealers  and  speculators  have 
already  gone  through  lower  Virginia,  and  have  en- 
gaged (and,  we  fear,  generally  at  half  the  price  they 
were  willing  to  pay,)  all  the  plants  of  the  martu  muZ- 
ticaulit  they  could  find  for  sale. 

LawrencevilU,  Aug,  281*,  1888. 

**I  think  the  public  ought  to  know  that  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Hicks,  of  this  county,  the  year  before  hist,  and 
last  vear,  laid  out  $245  in  Chinese  mulberry  trees; 
and  this  fall  will  have  for  sale  80,000  trees.  Two 
days  ago  he  sold  20,000  to  some  gentlemen  in  Penn- 
sylvania, at  26  cents  a  tree — the  residue  he  reserves  to 
sell  in  thU  vicinity;  having  realized  the  handsome  sum 
of  $7,500,  from  so  inconsiderable  an  outlay,  in  so  short 
a  time.  Mr.  Hicks  expects  to  have,  by  fall  twelve 
months,  150,000  trees  more  for  sale,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility will  get  neariy  or  quite  as  much  per  tree.  He 
has  also  commenced,  the  past  season,  making  silk,  and 
has  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations,  demonstrating 
that  our  country  is  congenial  to  the  production  of  that 
beautiful  and  valuable  article.  Mr.  H.  deserves  the 
thanks,  and  has  the  congratulations,  of  the  cooununity, 
tor  his  enterprise  and  success  in  introducing  a  new 
source  of  revenue  and  profit  to  the  country." 

Having  written  to  Mr.  Hicks  to  know  whether  this 
statement  was  entirely  correct,  he  has  stated  in  reply 
that  the  writer  had  made  some  mistakes,  which  he  cor- 
rects, as  follows:— *'The  outlay  for  my  plants  was  $346 
instead  of  $245;  and  the  time  allotted  me  to  raise  the 
trees  is  one  year  more  than  I  have  l>een  employed.  I 
never  saw  a  Chinese  mulberry  tree  until  last  year, 
^summer  of  1837.)  I  thinlc  it  probable  I  may  be  able 
to  plant  200,000  cuttings  next  spring,  instead  of  150,« 
000.  The  balance  of  the  letter  is  ail  correct"^**If  I 
had  not  sold  the  20,000  trees,  they  would  now  bring 
me  $1000  more  than  I  am  to  receive."— This  letter  is 
dated  September  8th,  which  was  12  d^ys  only  after 
the  sale  had  been  made. 

Since  the  20th  of  August,  the  agents  of  at  least  five 
different  and  distant  mulHcaulis  dealers  have  visited 
this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  plants 
which  are  in  and  near  Petersburg.  Most  of  these 
agents  have  come  since  the  first  of  these  lines  were 
written.  So  rapid  and  violent  has  been  the  rise  of 
the  mulHcauHs  speculation,  that  our  monthly  puMka- 
tion  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  progress.  For  the 
last  month,  almost  daily  reports  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  show  the  state  of  the  trade  and  the  extent  of 
the  demand.  Considering  that  the  northern  statee  aie 
the  original  seat,  and  still  the  principal  scene,  of  thia 
speculation— the  great  void  which  still  is  to  fiU, 
throughout  both  the  north  and  the  south,  for  actual  as 
well  as  speculative  demand — the  difficulty  with  which 
young  muUicauUs  plants  are  raised  in  the  north,  and  the 
for  greater  vigor  in  growing  and  after-value  of  thosft 
raised  in  Virginia— it  will  net  be  ojioie  strange  than  tha 
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present  state  of  things,  if  very  high  prices  should  contl- 
nne  fo  be  maiQtained  through  another  year.  Bat  all 
prudent  holders  and  planters  here  ought  so  to  act  as  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  a  great  reduction  of  price.  The  few 
persons  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  many  growing 
plants,  of  course,  will  do  right  to  make  the  most  of  the 
present  demand  for  their  surplus  stock.  But  with  a 
view  to  all  interests,  it  will  be  better  to  plant  next 
spring  than  to  sell  abroad  now;  as  8  cents,  or  even 
6  cents  the  tree,  in  1839,  will  pay  a  far  better  profit, 
than  to  sell  the  stock  grown  in  1838  lor  four  times, 
those  prices— rwhich  may  now  be  readily  obtained. 
Much  jnoney  must  be  brought  into  Virginia  from  other 
states  by  the  mania  for  this  trade;  and  so  far  and  to 
effect  a  general  spreading  of  the  muUicavUs,  which 
this  mania  certainly  wilt,  it  will  produce  much  be- 
nefit to  public  interests.  But  when  the  violent  fever 
shall  have  subsided,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  as  great  a  re- 
action (or  non-action)  will  follow  the  unnatural  ex- 
citement; and  that  the  proper  business  and  regular  and 
good  profits  of  silk-culture  will  be  sconied  and  ne- 
glected. 


From  the  CBriUali)  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agricullore. 
TH£  CULTURE   OF     RHUBARB. 

» 

My  notice  of  this  exquisite  vegetable  shall  be 
comprised  in  a,  few  lines;  but  these,  I  trust,  will 
avail  to  extend  its  culture  more  and  more;  for  any 
thing  more  productive,  salubrious,  profitable,  and 
expressly  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  the  cottager, 
can  scarcely  be  found  in  the  entire  list  of  vegeta- 
ble productions.  A  few  ^e&rs  only  have  elapsed 
since  the  rhubartic  hj'bnd,  green  rhubarb,  was 
cultivated  for  tarts;  and  held  in  very  slight  estima- 
tion: but  since  the  introduction  of  the  larger  (giant) 
varieties,  the  demand  has  increased  with  surpris- 
ing rapidity.  Of  the  two  sorts  which  I  earnestly 
recommended,  one  is  called,  if  1  mistake  not,  Rad- 
ford'^ 8  scarlet  Goliah  ;  and  the  other  is  a  small  red 
variety  which  is  crimson  throughout  when  boiled 
or  baked.  These  will  supply  the  table  from  April 
to  August,  and  suffice  for  every  purpose. 

Culture. — Let  the  ground  t)e  prepared  pre- 
cisely as  for  asparagus  beds.  Select  clean  offsets, 
with  two  or  three  bold  eyes:  the  first  week  in 
March  is  a  very  suitable  season.  The  eyes  or  buds 
of  the  Goliah  will  be  of  a  deep,  rich  red,  hence 
its  name  :  the  leaves,  however,  and  stalks  are 
green,  though  of  different  hues,  and  the  latter  are 
spotted  and  streaked  with  red.  In  the  smaller 
pink  variety  the  red  tint  prevails  througliout. 

The  plants  of  the  great  Goliah  should  beset 
firmly  in  the  soil,  five  feet  apart,  or  ^y%  feet  one 
way  and  four  feet  another  :  the  smaller  kind  may 
be  set  three  feet  asunder,  plant  from  plant,  giving 
a  free  watering  to  each  to  settle  the  soil  among 
the  roots.  Dry  weather,  an  open  condition  of  the 
ground,  and  a  temperate  unfrosty  state  of  the  air, 
■houM  be  preferred.  When  the  growth  becomes 
e8tablishcNd>  the  ground  must  he  kept  free  from 
weeds :  and  if  dry  weather  supervene,  water  ought 
to  be  freely  given  round  the  roots,  two  or  three 
times,  with  intervals  of  four  or  five  days. 

Not  a  leaf  or  stalk  ought  to  be  touched  during 
the  first  year :  and  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are 
all  decajredi  they  should  be  laid  io  little  trenches 


formed  along  the  centre  of  the  spaces,  between  the 
rows,  sprinkled  with  a  hbndful  or  two  of  salt,  and 
coverea  with  the  earth  that  had  been  dug  out 
Thus  the  plant  will  itself  fumisha  portion  of  the 
manure  that  will  be  annually  reauired.  As  winter 
approaches,  a  coating  of  well  decomposed  stable 
manure  or  leaves,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  should  be  laid  round  each  plant, 
to  the  extent  of  two  feet ;  and  in  the  open  weather 
of  February  and  March,  the  whole  bed  must  be 
forked  over. 

As  a  proof  of  the  excessive  productiveness  of  the 
scarlet  Goliah^  i  need  only  mention,  that,  in  the 
2d  week  of  March,  1831,  twelve  plants  were  set 
in  ground  prepared  for  asparagus.  In  June,  the 
leaves  met  and  the  whole  plot  was  covered.  In 
1832,  the  plants  yielded  piofuseiy,  many  leaves 
measured  above  a  yard  and  a  ha!f^  over  the  sur- 
face, the  foot  stalks  being  an  inch  and  a  half 
brosu),  and  from  two  to  three  feet  long.  The  out- 
side leaves  were,  as  required  for  use,  stripped  off  by 
an  oblique  pull,  not  cut ;  the  family  was  amply 
supplied  till  July  and  August,  and  vet  the  plants 
increased;  the  neighbors  also  were  furnished  with 
Uaves^  throughout  the  summer,  and  with  ojfset 
plants  in  the  succeeding  airing.  During  the  two 
past  seasons  the  root  stocks  increased  to  such  a 
size,  that  when  it  became  needful  to  remove 
some,  it  required  a  barrow  to  contain  the  weighty 
mass  that  was  raised,  after  great  labor,  from  the 
soil.  If  any  one  try  the  experiment  in  a  favo- 
rable soil,  and  with  any  thin^  like  judk^ious  ma- 
nagement, he  will  scarcely  fail ,  to  discover  that 
the  growth  and  production  of  the  plant  will  exceed 
every  demand  that  can  be  jastly  made  uponlt. 


FroiD  the  Farmen'  Cahiiiet. 
ROOT    CULTURE. 

No  crop  is  so  important  to  the  farmer  as  roots, 
and  yet  they  are  seldom  appreciated,  either  as  a 
means  of  enriching  the  soil  or  of  supporting  stock. 
The  produce  of  an  acre  of  roots  with  the  hay  that 
may  oe  cut  off  the  ground  previous  to  powini^  the 
crops,  will  feed  six  or  seven  cows  during  the  wmter 
season,  which,  with  a  reasonable  allowance  of  lit- 
ter, will  make  thirty  cart  loads  of  manure.  To 
try  this  experiment,  we  sowed  an  acre  of  rota  baga 
turnips,  last  season,  in  the  following  madner.  The 
ground  had  been  laid  in  clover  the  previous  season, 
which  we  mowed  the  20th  of  June,  and  yielded 
two  tons  of  the  first  quality  hay.  We  then 
ploughed  it  down  immediately  and  spread  upon 
It  sixty  bushels  of  lime.  In  a  few  da3r8  we  har- 
rowed it  and  spread  over  it  80  loads  of  compost, 
which  had  been  collected  through  the  winter,  and 
turned  twice ;  the  consistency  and  cost  of  which 
were  as  follows : 

2  loads  of  bone  dust,  se^T  50  bush- 
els at  30  cts.  .  .  815  00 

2  do.  ground  oyster  shells,  50  bush- 
els at  10  cts.  .  .  5  00 

3  do.  leached  ashes,  50  bosh.  8  cte.  4  00 
2  do.  glue-makers^  offal,           .  4  00 

4  do.  well  rotted  stable  manoriSi  at 

tl  50,  .  6  00 
18  <do.  shovellings  from  under  fences 

and  old  houses,  75  cts.             .  13  00 

60  do.  lime  at  18  cts.  .       10  80 


90  bushels.    Total  for  munire 


$58  80 
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To  ploughing  the  ground, 

do.  narrowing  several  timePi 

do.  sowing  the  seed, 

do.  hair  bushel  seed, 

do.  20  da^s'  work  clearing,  thinning 

and  hoing  three  tiroes  through 

the  summer,  62^  cts.    .        .        .        12  40 
do.  6  da^s'  gathenng,  drawing  and 

covering, 4  60 

do.  interest  on  the  value  of  an  acre 

oi'  land,  .  .  .  3  00 

Cost  of  the  crop,  ....  $8355 
There  were  over  850  bushels  of  turnips  at  56 
lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  4  tons  of  topp.— Several 
cart  loads  of  the  turnips  were  sold  in  the  market 
at  16  cts.  per  bushel,  but  the  principal  part  of  these 
was  consumed  upon  the  (arm  in  feeding  milch 
cows.  The  hay  was  sold  for  020  per  ton,  which, 
aAer  allowing  $6  for  expenses  of  moving,  making 


and  taking  to  market,  leaves  for  2  tone, 
By  850  bushels  of  turnips,  at  16  c. 
do.  4  tonrtops  at  92  per  ton, 

Total  value  for  the  produce, 
From  which  deduct  the  expense. 


834 
136 

8 


00 
00 
00 


$178  00 
83  55 

894  45 


leaves  the  net  proceeds. 

The  ffround  last  spring  was  in  a  fine  condition, 
one  half  of  which  we  put  in  with  the  mangel 
wurtzel  beet,  the  other  part  with  the  parsnip. 
The  crop  was  put  in  with  very  Kttle  manure — the 
beets  look  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  but  the 
parsnips  are  poor,  they  did  not  come  up  in  time 
to  make  a  crop. 

We  have  this  season  about  4  acres  of  the  mta 
bagfl,  but  planted  in  a  different  manner ;  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  I  will  reserve  for  future. 

A   OOMMCNICATION. 

fVUmingUm,  Dtl,,  8  mo.  20, 1836. 


Fnmi  Um  Geneseo  Fanner. 
■QUASHES  TUBKIRG  TO  PUMPKIIVS. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  the  able  editor  of  the  Boston 
Courier,  appears  10  appreciate  the  impor^nce  of 
the  agricultural  interest  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  devotes  a  column  or  two  of  his  jour- 
nal wf^ly  to  the  dissemination  of  information  on 
this  topic.  Besides  evincing  much  skill  in  his  se- 
lections, he  gives  some  original  papers  of  value. 
In  a  late  number  of  his  paper  is  a  communication 
signed  'Ruricola,*  who  requests  an  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  squashes  do  sooLetimes  change  to 
pumpkins,  or  rather  that  squasn  seeds  will  when 
planted  pit)duce  pumpkins.  Ruricola  selected  his 
squash  himself)  took  out  the  seeds,  and  planted 
tjliem;  they  grew  freely,  and  when  he  was  expect- 
ing a  feast  of  this  excellent  viand,  he  found  (he^ 
hm  been  metamorphosed  into  pumpkins.  Run- 
cola  asks  if  this  is  any  thing  new  under  the  sun  ? 
and  requests  Mr.  Buckingham  to  explain  'Hbis 
suurolar  freak  of  nature." 

Mr.  Buckingham  in  reply  makes  In  part  the 
following  remarks: — ''  We  would  observe,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  an  unvarying  law  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  that  like  ever  does,  and  ever  will 
produce  the  like.  It  is  f^  well  known  lact,  that 
the  seed  of  apples,  peara,  peaches,  and  other 


50  fruits,  seldom,  (perhaps  not  once  in  a  hundred 
50  times,)  produce  fruit  like  that  of  the  parent  tree. 
75  But  perhaps  otir  correspondent  will  say  that  these 
50  are  not  parallel  cases,  and  to  make  them  so,  we 
should  cite  one  in  which  the  seed  of  an  apple 
should  produce  a  pear,  or  that  of  the  peach  a 
plum.    We  will  not  attempt  to  remove  tnis  diffi* 
cultv.    It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  knowledge. 
And  we  submit  it  to  those  whose  better  expe- 
rience, and  deeper  research  into  the  mysterious 
laws  of  vegetation  qualify  them  to  unravel  and 
explain  the  same." 

Without  any  pretension  to  'better  experience'  or 
'deeper  research'  than  Ruricola  or  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, we  think  the  matter  can  be  explained  very 
easily;  and  we  give  what  we  conceive  .such  ex- 
planation, the  more  readily,  as  the  transmutation 
of  squashes  into  pumpkins,  a  well  known  fact, 
has  by  many  been  considered  -a  proof  that  wheat 
could  be  changed  to  chess,  an  event  which  we 
think  never  has  been,  and  probably  never  will  be, 
proved. 

To  make  the  matter  plain  we  may  reitark  that 
botanists  divide  all  plants  into  species,  and  these 
into  varieties.  Of  the  species  we  may  give  as 
examples  the  cucumber,  (jcucumis^)  and  the 
squash,  (cucwrhUis.)  Of  the  first  there  are  seve- 
ral varieties,  as  is  known  to  every  gardener,  and 
that  these  varieties  will  intermix  by  the  seed  is 
also  well  understood.  The  squash  is  another 
species  of  plant,  with  numerouiB  varieties  also, 
among  which  we  may  enumerate  the  la^tnarioy 
or  gourd;  the  otn/ero,  or  e^g  squash;  the  verruc(h 
MO,  or  club  squasn;  the  citrwluSf  or  water-melon; 
and  xhepepOj  or  pumpkin.  The  musk-melon  be- 
longs to  the  ctccuims,  or  family  of  cucumbers. 

Now  it  is  well  known  to  the  naturalist  that 
while  varieiies  will  intermix  by  their  seeds,  a  re- 
sult caused  by  the  impregnation  being  performed 
by  pollen  from  another  variety  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, species  never  do  this;  but  that  while  all  the 
varieties  of  the  squash,  if  planted  in  the  vicinity 
of  each  other,  are  liable  to  have  their  seeds  affect- 
ed in  this  way,  so  that  no  certainty  can  be  placed 
on  their  producing  plants  precisely  like  the  parent, 
there  is  no  danger  of  change  in  the  cucumber  or 
musk-melon  from  being  planted  in  the  vicinity  of 
any  variety  of  the  squash.  In  the  varieties  of  the 
squash,  therefore,,  great  care  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  kinds  distinct,  or  prevent,  in  the  way  assign- 
ed, their  intermixing  with  and  dej;eneratin£f  each 
other.  The  probability  is,  that  the  squash  from 
which  Ruricola  took  his  seed  was  impregnated  by 
pollen  from  the  flowers  of  pumpkins  in  the  vicini- 
ty, and  hence  the  fruit  was  of  course  a  hybrid,  or 
one  in  which  the  pumpkin  neocly  or  entirely  pre- 
dominated. To  preserve  seed  like  the  parent  plant, 
in  the  squash  or  cucumber  species,  it  is  found  best 
to  save  the  fruit  that  grows  nearest  the  root;  as  in 
this  case  the  male  and  female  flowers,  or  those 
that  produce  firuit  and  those  that  do  not,  are 
brought  into  immediate  contact,  and  the  impreg- 
nation more  likely  to  be  performed  with  pollen 
from  the  same  plunt,  than  with  that  from  abroad. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  changing  of  squashes  to 
pumpkins,  or  vice  versa,  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  of  events,  and  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun. 

The  same  rules  that  regulate  the  iinpregnation 
and  production  ot*  the  cucumis  and  cucurbHis,  will 
apply  to  the  plants  iriticum  and  6romtis,  or  wheat 
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and  chess.  Experience  shbws  that  an  endless  va- 
riety of  shades  can  be  produced  by  sowing  differ- 
ent varieties  of  wheat  in  the  same  field,  or  so  that 
the  pollen  can  intermix  freely  with  the  different 
flowers,  the  product  however  as  wte  believe  being 
some  variety  of  wheat,  and  never  chess  or  any  of 
its  varieties.  We  have  never  met  with  any  evi- 
dence that  the  mnsk-roelon  has  changed  to  the 
water-melon,  or  the  coconnut  squash  to  the  cu- 
cumber, though  frequently  planted  in  the  vicinity 
of  each  other;  the  changes  are  confined  to  the  va- 
rieties, and  rarely  or  never  reach  the  species. 
The  remark,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  that 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  like  does  not  always 
produce  fike,  is  correct  if  restricted  to  varieties, 
but  incorrect  if  extended  to  species. 


From  tha  New  England  Fanner. 
THE  qUEB5   BBB. 


Having  read  some  of  the  various  theories  on  the 
honey  bee  and  compared  what  I  read  with  my 
own  observation  on  the  bees  themselves,  I  have 
become  satisfied)  that  notwithstanding  so  much 
has  been  written,  very  little  is  known  of  the  go- 
vernment, police,  or  interior  arrangements  of  the 
inmates  of  a  bee-hive. 

Writers  informs  us  that  a  "  swarm  of  bees  con- 
iain$  one  queen,  five  hundred  drones  and  nineteen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety^nine  neuters,^^ 
Who  knows  any  thing  about  this?  Could  we  at 
pleasure  examine  the  inside  of  an  inhabited  hive 
and  closely  watch  the  movements  therein,  we 
might  form  some  opinions  as  to  this  army  of  neu- 
ters marshalled  by  a  queen  and  drones,  but  hu- 
man ingenuity  can  devise  no  way  in  which  this 
«an  be  done  with  any  degree  of  exactness;  we 
can  only  look  around  us  and  see  how  it  is  with 
other  insects  and  animals  that  can  be  examined 
with  impunity.  Where  throughout  animated  na- 
ture can  we  nnd  a  parallel?  Does  nature  usually 
Ibrm  neuters,  or  are  bees  an  exception? 

But  neuters  are  not  my  object  in  this  communi- 
cation. I  am  even  so  much  of  an  infidel  as  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  a  queen  bee.  My  doubts 
are  caused  in  part  by  the  following;  circumstances. 
I  have  carefully  examined  sevf'ral  swarms  of  bees 
afler  suffocating  them  with  fire  and  brimstone, 
without  beinsr  able  to  find  her  mmesty  of  *'  about 
eight  lines  and  one-half  in  lengUi,  her  unngs  so 
mni  as  scarcely  to  reach  past  the  third  ring,  and 
her  color  a  deep  yellow.  The  present  season,  one  of 
my  hives  swarmed  and  settled  on  the  limb  of  a 
young  apple  tree  near  the  ground.  In  a  few  minutes 
after,  another  hive  swarmed  and  collected  on  the 
same  limb  nearer  its  end,  leaving  a  space  of  about 
two  inches  between  the  swarms.  The  addition- 
al weight  of  the  last  swarm  brought  the  limb  so 
near,  that  the  winds  swung  it  against  the  ground  so 
as  to  incommode  the  last  comers.    Theybegan  to 

gather  up  the  limb  nearer  the  first  swarm  and 
nally  formed  one  duster  of  bees,  which  I  put  into 
a  flour  barrel.  They  commenced  working,  and 
have  DOW  every  appearance  of  prosperity.  In 
this  case  wherQ  were  the  two  queens  who  ''  are 
infasiA  with  the  most  deadly  hatred  and  the  most 
insatiable  thirst  for  each  other^s  Ijfe,  which  no- 
thing hut  actual  death  can  appeaseV^  About  sun- 
set on  the  sixth  of  the  present  month  I  accident- 


ally noticed  a  great  stir  amongst  my  bees,  and  on 
examination  found  a  constant  passing  and  repass- 
ing bnetween  an  old  hive  and  a  late  swarm  from 
the  same  old  hive,  standing  some  eight  or  ten  rods 
apart.  The  following  morning  at  daylight  fhe 
same  intercourse  was  continued.  The  bees  pass- 
ed by  thousands,  and  both  hives  appeared  alive 
with  bees.  Although  very  anxious  to  find  out 
what  they  were  about,  yet  as  there  was  every  ap- 
pearance of  perfect  harmony  in  their  proceedings, 
be  they  what  they  might,  I  lefl  them  to  settle 
their  own  business  in  their  own  way,  and  on  my 
return  after  an  absence  of  two  days  found  that 
the  old  swarm  had  abandoned  their  hive  to  the 
bee  moth  and  gone  to  reside  with  their  childreii, 
having  removed  every  particle  of  honey  to  their 
new  habitation,  feavmg  comb,  bee  bread,  and 
moths  in  the  old  hire.  Where  were  "♦he  rival 
queens,  who  always  lead  the  swarms,  and  cannot 
owell  in  the  same  hive?" 

In  what  age  of  the  worid  the  discovery  wa« 
made  that  a  hive  of  bees  contained  but  one  female 
and  that  one  the  ruUr  of  the  swarm,  is  unknown, 
probably  when  a  great  taste  for  the  marvellotw 
tvas  in  foshion,  and  Hotter  and  subsequent  wri- 
ters could  adopt  a  plausible  theory  with  much 
greater  safety  than  to  thrust  their  heads  into  a 
bee- hive  and  watch  the  bees  for  some  days. 

J.  B.  T. 
^  jfugust  18, 1838. 


THE  PEACH  TREE. 

From  a  desire  to  encourage  the  culture  of  the 
peach  tree,  we  offer  the  following  as  the  result  of 
experiment  and  observation. 

It  is  generally  known  that  worms,  near  the  sur- 
face ol  the  earth,  destroyed  them  by  eating  the 
hark;  the  object  is,  therefore,  to  find  a  preventive, 
in  order  that  the  trees  may  become  aged  in  a 
healthy  state. 

It  is  evident  that  these  worms  pass  throu^ 
the  common  change  and  assume  the  form  of  md" 
lers,  eariy  in  the  summer,  and  deposit  their  eggs 
on  the  bark  as  low  as  they  can  find  access  to  it;  and 
that  the  worms  proceeding  from  them  begin  to 
oi)erate  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  when 
they  have  been  found  the  size  of  a  common  pto. 
If  suffered  to  remain  they  grow  to  the  thickness 
of  a  rye  straw;  each  of  them  girdles  the  tree  about 
an  inch,  and  the  wood  from  the  wounds  to  the 
heart  dies.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  single  wound  im- 
pairs the  vigor  of  the  tree  and  a  numbier  of  them 
will  kill  it  The  point  to  be  gained,  is  to  protect 
the  tree  from  the  millers,  and  by  a  simple  method, 
we  have  succeeded  for  several  years,  which  is  re* 
commended  with  full  confidence. 

About  the  first  of  May  remove  the  earth  from 
the  body  of  the  tree,  and  shid  it  to  the  height  of 
15  or  16  inches,  in  such  manner  as  to  exclude  the 
millers,  burying  the  lower  pan  of  it  in  the  earth. 
We  have  used  straw  cut  to  the  length  and  about 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  bound  on  with  twine. 
This  should  be  removed  about  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, as  we  have  sometimes  found  the  young  worm» 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  straw,  being  then  readily 
discovei«d  on  the  surface  of  the  bark,  covered  by  a 
little  guiq.  The  proce^  should  be  commenced 
when  the  tree  is  young— they  have  been  found 
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in  a  rapid  growth  the  first  fall  at\er  it  sprouted. 
Thus  a  few  minutes  in  a  year  devoted  to  a  tree  will 
protect  it  against  this  cause  of  decay — a  very  tri- 
fling expense  compared  with  the  value  of  this 
healthy  and  delicious  1ruit. 

Jonathan  Brack, 
John  !.  Wells, 
Wm.  H.  Imlay. 
Hartford,  Conn.  Sep.  8,  1830.— Own.  Paper  of 
1880. 


For  the  Parroen'  Rc^tter. 
TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  SILK.* 

BT  OIDXON  B.  SMITH. 

NO.    I. 

Prefatory  Remarks, 

The  TOtroductioD  of  the  culture  of  silk  in 
llie  United  States  has  been  an  object  of  great 
interest  for  some  years  past,  and  has  oeen 
steadily  on  the  increase,  until  it  has  now  be- 
come almost,  if  not  quite,  a  mania.  In  1826,  a 
silk-worm  was  a  curiosity  in  most  of  the  states  of 
the  union;  and  but  little  was  known  or  said  about 
k.  At  that  time  the  writer  of  these  remarks  com- 
menced calling  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
ibr  seven  years  kept  a  laboratory  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  ot^taining  and  diffusing  information. 
lie  had  access  to  all  the  books  then  extant  on  the 
subject,  but  they  aiforded  little  practical  informa- 
tion. Every  thing  was  new  to  him,  and  eveiy 
thing  consequently  was  to  be  learned  from  experi- 
ment. Happily,  the  simplicity  of  the  whole  routine 
was  such,  that  careful  observation  and  diligence 
enabled  him  to  acquire  the  information  he  sought 
without  material  difficulty.  From  time  to  time  he 
has  published  the  result  of  his  experience,  on  the 
subject  generally}  and  on  particular  branches;  but 
as  the  public  feehng  has  now  become  more  gene- 
rally enlisted  in  its  favor,  the  demand  for  informa- 
tion has  increased.  The  writer  is  almost  daily 
applied  to  Ibr  his  opinions  and  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience. He  has  therefore  determined  to  publish 
the  foltowing  treatise. 

The  8ub|ect  conveniently  divides  itself  into  three 
■ 

*  This  new  treatise,  famished  from  a  source  of  such 
high  authority,  would,  under  any  circumstances,  con- 
ititate  a  veiy  valuable  portion  of  the  original  matter 
•f  the  Farmers'  Register;  but  more  especially  iiiter- 
estiog,  and  useful  for  practical  instruction,  will  it  be  at 
tiiis  particular  juncture,  when  so  many  persons,  who 
are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  business,  are  about  to 
conunence  the  planting  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  tree, 
and  expect  to  commence  the  rearing  of  silk-worms. 
To  supp^  the  manifest  want  of  such  a  manual  of  in- 
struction as  could  be  relied  on  for  truth,  and  sound 
views,  from  a  writer  having  much  practical  expe- 
rience, as  well  as  knowledge  of  all  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country  on  the  subject,  was  the  object 
which  induced  our  request  to  Mr.  Smith  to  write  a 
treatise  on  silk-culture,  as  much  in  detail  as  bis  ardu- 
ous engagements  would  permit  him  to  prepare.  This 
first  number  of  the  proposed  series,  is  the  commence- 
ment of  his  fulfilment  of  our  request.— En.  Far.  Rxo. 


parts,  viz. :  The  aUtxtre  of  the  mulberry ,  rearing 
the  stlk'Wormj  and  reeling^  ttoistingf  ana  prepara-- 
tionofraw  silk.  And  these  three  divisions  can 
conveniently  be  discussed  in  three  numbers  of  the 
Farmers'  Register.  The  following  pages  com- 
plete the  first  part,  the  culture  of  the  mul^rry,  and 
it  is  hoped  with  sufficient  clearness  to  enable  any 
one  to  understand  the  sobiect  distinctl}r.  On  the 
whole  subject  we  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  disputa- 
tions, entering  into  no  critical  discussions  or  con- 
troversies on  disputed  points;  but  giving  our  own 
opinions  freely.  If  we  describe  one  practice  and 
say  nothing  of  another,  it  is  because  we  know  the 
one  to  be  the  right  one,  and  therefore  say  nothing* 
of  the  other;  for  why  should  we  take  up  our  own 
and  the  reader's  time  in  describing  that  which  we 
know  to  be  useless?  With  these  introductory  re- 
marks we  submit  the  first  number  to  the  public. 

Hie  Mulberry f  MulticauUs  Culture^  ^c. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  the  commencement 
of  the  culture  of  silk,  is,  of  course,  to  provide  a 
full  supply  of  mulberry  leaves.  The  leaves  nmst 
be  abundant,  that  no  stinting  of  the  worms  may 
occur  from  any  cause,  at  a  moment  when  the 
whole  crop  depends  upon  a  full  and  ample  supply 
of  food,  which  is  during  the  last  ten  days  of  their 
feeding.  The  mulberry  orchard  must  be  conve- 
nient to  the  laboratory,  that  the  expense  of  attend- 
ants for  gathering  leaves  may  be  as  small  as  pos- 
sible. There  are  man;^  accidents  that  may  cause 
the  loss  of  leaves;  during  rainy  weather  U  is  ne- 
cessary to  gather  a  suppiv  for  a  lew  days  ahead, 
that  they  may  be  dried  before  feeding  them  to  the 
worms;*  these  may  become  spoiled,  and  thus 
lost.  Therefore  we  should  generally  make  provi- 
sion  for  double  the  quantity  of  leaves  that  we  ex- 
pect to  consume;  for  if  we  lose  none,  the  cost  of 
this  extra  provision  will  be  trifling,  compared  to 
that  of  a  whole  crop  of  worms,  from  a  deficiency. 
This  is  the  only  mode  by  which  we  can  efiect  an 
ineurance  against  such  loss. 

The  kind  of  mulberry  to  be  employed,  is  the 
next  object  of  attention.  When  I  published  my 
Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Silk'  in  1890, 1  had 
very  little  experience  with  the  new  Chinese  varie- 
ty, the  moras  roultkaulis.  It  had  at  that  time 
tieen  but  three  or  lour  years  in  the  country,  was 
not  known  at  all  except  to  very  few  individue^s, 
and  had  of  course  not  been  propagated  to  any  ex- 
tent. It  is  true,  I  had  the  tree  in  my  possession, 
and  knew  its  value  from  a  brief  experiment  iu 
1828  and  1829;  but  my  supply  of  leaves  from  it 


*  I  have  seen  with  much  surprise  a  statement  in  the 
newspapers  that  a  gentleman  bad  made  experimi'nts 
in  feeding  silk- worms  with  wet  leaves,  ana  that  the 
result  was  very  favorable,  the  cocoons  made  by  worms 
thus  fed  f  ontaining  800  yards  of  fibre,  &c.  If  toe  state- 
ment be  not  a  hoax,  and  one  calculated  and  intended 
to  do  injury,  by  causing  the  destruction  of  whole  crops 
of  silk- worms,  it  must  nave  been  founded  upon  a  very 
insufficient  scale  to  test  its  merits.  I  have  seen  the 
evil  not  only  of  feeding  with  wet  leaves,  but  evea 
with  leaves  too  succulent.  I  would  therefore  caution 
silk-growers  against  such  statements;  and  advise,  that, 
if  they  wish  to  try  the  experiment  of  feeding  with 
wet  leaves,  to  do  so  with  a  sinele  hurdle,  and  not  risk 
the  loss  of  the  whole  crop;  for  oe  it  Imown  that  the 
tripes,  the  disease  usually  produced  by  wet  leaves,  will 
generally  spread  over  and  destroy  all  the  worms  in  the 
laigest  establishment,  in  a  very  few  hours  from  its 
first  appearance. 
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was  necessarily  very  limited,  and  thous^h  I  was 
satisfies!  of  its  superiority  as  food  for  silk  worms, 
1  was  not  prepared  by  sufficient  practice  and  ob- 
servation of  its  character,  to  say  that  it  was  capa- 
ble of  supplying  the  place  of  the  white  mulberry. 
I  was  not  sure  that  it  was  sufficiently  hardy;  nor, 
even  if  every  way  preferable  to  the  white,  that  a 
supply  could  be  obtained  sufficient  lor  this  exten- 
sive country.     [  therefore  said  nothing  about  it  in 
that  treatise,  but  gave  the  white  mulberry  the  pre- 
ference.    After  the  publication  of  my  treatise, 
however,  in  1830, 1  satisfied  myself  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  muiticaulis  over  every  other  variety 
in  ev^y  point.    I  found  that  i^  could  be  propa- 
gated more  rapidly  than  any  other  tree,  by  cut- 
tings and  layers j  that  it  furnished  a  supply  of 
leaves  in  one-fourth  iho  time  required  by  the 
white  mulberry,  and  therefore  could  b9  made  to 
make  returns  for  capital  invested  in  it  so  much 
sooner;  that  a  pound  of  its  leaves  contained  as 
much  nutritive  matter  as  a  pound  iind  a  quarter  of 
the  white  mulberry;  that  the  expense  and  trouble 
nf  gathering  the  leaves  was  not  one-tenth  as  great 
Bs  those  attending  the  white;  that  the  worms  con- 
sume the  whole  leaf,  thus  leaving  the  hurdles  less 
encumbered  with  the  refuse;  that  the  silk  made 
from  it  was  of  a  very  superior  quality,  in  strength 
and  lustre;  and  finally  that  the  worms  in  all  cases 
gave  it  the  preference  over  all  other  kinds.    In 
my  experiments  I  had  the  advantage  of  using  fif- 
teen diri'erent  kinds  of  mulberry,  and  have  oAen 
placed  leaves  from  all  of  them  together  upon  the 
hurdler;  and  the  silk- worms   invariably   seized 
upon  and  consumed  the  morus  muiticaulis  first. 
Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  found  no  reason  to 
•change  my  opinion  of  the  valuable  qualities  of 
this  tree  in  any  of  the  above  particulars;  on  the 
•contrary,  every  year  has  confirmed  it. 

One  point  of  comparison  between  the  morus 
multicatilis  tfnd  other  vaneties  I  have  reserved  for 
separate  diacussioa;  not  fi'om  any  doubt  remain- 
ing in  my  mind,  but  from  its  importance,  viz.,  its 
Aardine88i  or  capacity  for  resistini;  the  effects  of 
our  severe  winters.  I  have  now  had  ten  years^ 
ezperience,  and  have  had  the  tree  exposed  to  all 
the  severities  of  the  last  ten  winters,  (near  Balti- 
more,) and  have  never  yet  lost  a  tree,  nor  the  limb 
of  a  tree  of  the  morus  muiticaulis,  from  winter 
kiHiog.  Fortunately,  the  situations  where  I  first 
plaited  ray  trees  were  high  and  dry,  and  the  soil 
composed  of  sandy  Joam.  The  trees  throve  re- 
markably well  there,  grew  early  in  the  season,  ri- 
pened their  wood  early  in  autumn,  and  withstood 
the  inclemencies  of  the  winter,  without  a  bud  pe- 
rishing. But  some  of  my  friends  to  whom  1  had 
given  trees,  and  who  planted  them  in  rich  low- 
ground,  lost  them  entirely,  or  had  the  tops  killed 
to  the  ground;  and  this  fact  led  roe  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  high,  dry,  sandy,  or  loamy  soils,  were 
the  proper  situations  for  them;  and  all  my  future 
experience  has  confirmed  me  in  it.  All  who  for- 
merly lost  their  trees  in  winter,  and  have  removed 
them  to  high  situations,  have  experienced  the 
benefit  of  the  change.  The  conclusion  is,  that 
the  mortis  muiticaulis  is  a  high-land  tree,  and 
when  cultivated  on  high  grounds  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  capable  of  withstanding  our  winters, 
as  much  so  as  any  of  oilr  native  trees.  During 
the  winter  of  1831-2,  m^  old  tree,  (the  first  one 
that  ever  came  to  the  United  States,  and  which  I 
yet  possess,)  was  removed  to  the  premises  of  a 


friend  for  safe  keeping,  (as  I  was  removing  to  a 
farm  in  the  country,  and  not  knowing  howTong  I 
might  remain,)  and  was  exposed  to  ail  the  severi- 
ties of  that  most  inclement  winter.    J  felt  sure 
that  it  must  have  been  killed,  if  not  by  the  winter 
generally,  certainly  by  that  most  terrible  visitation 
of  frost  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  Marcli,  1882. 
But  to  my  surprise  and  great  pleasure  it  did  not 
lose  a  bud  on  that  occasion.     What  is  very  singu- 
lar, there  was  a  white  mulberry  tree  standing 
within  50  feet  of  it,  six  or  seven  years  old,  that 
was  killed  entirely  bv  the  winter.    Both  were 
equally  exposed.    I  do  not  intend  to  infer  from 
this,  that  the  rooms  muiticaulis  was  more  hardy 
than  the  white;  nor  can  I  account  for  the  death  of 
the  latter;  the  fact  however  was  before  my  eyes. 
The  trunk  of  the  white  mulberry,  which  was 
about  three  inches  diameter,  was  split  to  the 
heart  from  the  ground  to  the  limbs.    This  old 
muiticaulis  tree  was  again  removed  to  its  present 
site  in  my  garden,  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  and  of 
course  now  receives  considerably  protectkHi  from 
the  house  on  the  north,  and  high  lenees  on  the 
other  sides.    It  makes  generally  young  wood  from 
6  to  8  feet  high  every  year,  arid  the  leaves  on  the 
young  wood  are  generally  12  to  14  inches  long, 
and  11  to  13  wide.    Beskies  this  old  tree  I  have 
always  had  others  in  various  siluatioos.    Those  I 
had  on  the  farm  in  1831,  '32,  were  planted  on  a 
hill,  perfectly  exposed  to  the  north-west  blast. 
The  f^rm  is  at  an  elevation  of  8  to  400  feet  above 
tide.    They  withstood  the  effects  of  the  wimer 
perfectly.   From  all  these  considerations  and  fiu^, 
1  think  I  am  authorized  in  pronouncing  the  muiti- 
caulis perfectly  hardy,  when  cultivated  on  high 
ground— its  proper  situatkni.    But  it  is  said  thai 
the  muiticaulis  is  not  generally  adopted  in  France 
and  Italy  in  the  silk  establishments;  and  therefore  , 
there  must  be  some  fault  in  it.    Some  say  it  does 
not  live  long — soon  decays — the  silk  made  from  it 
is  weak  and  of  a  flimsy  quality.    All  of  which  1 
know,  from  my  own  experieoce  and  the  experience 
of  all  who  have  given  it  a  trial,  to  be  incorrect. 
That  it  is  not  generally  adopted  in  France  and 
Italy  is  easily  accounted  for.    The  demand  for 
trees  has  always  been  so  great  that  it  was  ibuAd 
more  profitable  to  sell  them  than  to  keep  them  to 
feed  silk-worms  with;  as  they  cpukl  get  more  mo- 
ney for  one  young  tree  than  a  dozen  would  pro- 
duce in  silk.    They  have  also  their  ancient  pee* 
judices  to  contend  with,  and  their  ancient  customs 
to  combat  in  France  and  Italy.    There  the  mul- 
berry trees  are  owned  by  land- holders,  and  the 
leaves  are  sold  to  the  raisers  of  silk-worms  by 
weight    These  land-hoklers  have  their  old  white 
mulberry  trees  on  their  estates,  and  they  of  course 
will  be  compelled  to  get  rid  of  them  before  they 
adopt  the  muiticaulis.    These  facts  render  it  quite 
probable  that  the   muiticaulis  is  tiot  generally 
adopted  there;  it  would  be  a  wonder  ifit  were; 
for  it  is  not  often  that  we  find  any  people,  French, 
Italian,  or  American,  willing  to  manufactare  an 
article,  worth  when  made  only  a  penov,  from  ma- 
terials that  he  can  sell  for  a  shilling.    And  it  is  the 
same  in  the  United  Stales.    How  many  societies 
have  been  incorporated  for  the  culture  of  silk,  and 
how  many  individuals  have  commenced  planta- 
tions of  trees  for  the  same  purpose"?    And  yet 
where  is  the  silk  they  have  produced?    We,  it  is 
true,  occasionally  hear  of  this,  and  that  person 
having  produced  his  hundred  bushels  of  cocoons; 
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and  of  rhif  aod  that  fine  specimen  of  silk;  but 
lirenerally  these  silk  societies  and  individuals  have 
(bund  they  could  raise  and  sell  trees  to  more  profit 
than  they  could  realize  from  feeding  siHc- worms, 
and  they  have  generally  adopted  that  coarse.  This 
will  do  no  injury  to  the  public,  for  soon  the  whole 
country  will  l>e  suppllea  with  the  trees,  and  then 
both  societies  and  individuals  will  fall  back  to 
their  original  object,  the  culture  of  silk. 

Description  (f  the  Multicaulia, 

The  moms  muhicaulis  is  a  dwarftree,  or  more 
properly  a  larse  shrub,  with  many  stalks^  as  its 
specific  name  implies,  growing  like  the  hazel^  lilac, 
&e.  It  is  continually  sending  up  young  shoots 
ftotn  the  crown  of  the  root,  and  when  these  be- 
come numerous,  and  the  tree  6  or  8  years  old, 
some  of  the  oldest  stalks  die  out;  but  whether  from 
natural  decay  or  being  perished  by  their  vigorous 
young  brethren,  I  am  unable  to  say.  My  old  tree 
has  been  as  high  as  15  feet,  6  or  7  feet  of  which 
was  young  wood;  but  as  I  generally  cut  off  most 
of  the  young  wood  for  propagation,  it  has  never 
exceeded  that  height.  The  leaves  when  fiill 
grown  on  the  vigorous  wood  are  12  to  15  inches  in 
lentfth  and  10  to  13  inches  wide.  The  rapidity  of 
their  growth  causes  the  ribs  to  grow  faster  than 
the  web  of  the  leaf,  and  hence  the  large  leaves,  are 
always  amctme,  so  that  they  cannot  be  spread  out 
flat  without  tearing  them  from  the  edges  to  the 
mid-rib.  The  leaves  are  so  heavy  that  they 
always  hang,  pendulous,  and  folded  somewhat 
like  a  towel  hung  upon  a  nail.  The  surfhce  of  the 
leaf  has  a  somewhat  ffloesy  appearance  on  the 
outer  surface,  but  is  a  Tittle  rough  to  the  touch. 
The  fruit  of  the  muhicaulis  is  ver^r  black  when 
ripe,  and  when  crushed  yields  an  intense  purple 
juice,  the  stain  of  which  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
wash  out.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  and  form  of 
the  white  mulberry,  but  generally  contains  very  lit- 
tle good  seed— probably  my  old  tree  never  pro- 
duced more  than  20  at  one  season. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the  species  and 
varieties  of  mulberry  tree  are  exempt  from  the 
depredations  of  all  msects  except  the  silk- worm. 
During  ten  yearn  that  I  have  been  a  close  and 
daily  observer  of  the  moms  multicaolis  particu- 
faurly,  I  never  saw  an  insect  of  any  kind  upon  it. 
The  common  caterpillar  seems  to  be  omnivorous — 
l¥ith  the  exception  of  the  mulberry  only — it  never 
attacks  that.  The  elm  a  few  years  ago  was  con- 
•idered  exempt;  but  it  also  is  now  annually  stripped 
of  its  foliage  by  insects;  and  the  linden  also  suffers 
more  or  less,  but  the  mulberry  remains  untouched. 
Even  the  grasshoppers  of  the  present  year,  18dS, 
more  destructive  than  they  were  ever  before 
known  to  be,  pass  by  the  mulberry,  seemingly  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  great  law  of  nature 
which  devotes  it  as  food  for  the  silk-worm  excln- 
dvely.*    On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  other  ve- 

*  Ttie  hci  stated  in  the  text  is  without  doubt  very 
generaOjf  true,  bat  not  vniversaUg,  Within  a  few 
days,  we  have  seen  several  young  multicaulis  trees, 
partly  stripped  of  their  leaves  by  broods  of  caterpil- 
lars, which  had  spread  their  webs  over  the  pait  of  the 
plant  of  whieh  the  leaves  were  already  devoured,  and 
whose  depredations  were  hi  foil  piogress,  when  they 
were  discovered  and  killed.— £d.  Faa.  Req. 


getable  that  I  ever  was  able  to  make  the  silk-worm 
eat  as  food.  I  have  starved  them,  it  is  true,  till  they 
would  eat  lettuce;  and  ultimately  till  they  would 
nibble  at  oak  leaves;  but  they  ate  them  and  all 
other  substitutes,  as  human  beings,  in  a  state  of 
starvation,  eat  old  shoe  leather,  not  as  their  pro- 
per food,  but  in  the  hone  of  sustaining  natore  a 
few  moments  longer.  The  Osage  orange^  Ma- 
durGf  is  an  exception.  They  eat  that  freely;  bat 
it  is  so  like  a  mulk>erry  in  all  its  characters,  that  it 
required  considerable  ingenuity  in  the  naturalist* 
to  call  it  by  another  name. 

Having  given  iny  preference  fbr  the  multicaulis, 
over  all  other  kinds,  and  my  reasons  fbr  it,  it  will 
not  be  expected  of  me  to  say  any  thing[  of  other 
kinds;  for,  if  the  reader  puts  confidence  in  what  'w 
here  written,  he  will  adopt  the  multicaulis  with- 
out inquiring  about  other  kinds;  and  if  he  do  not 
thus  confide  in  my  statements,  any  thipg  I  could 
say  about  other  kinds  wonkl  be  of  no  a>7m. 

The  mode  of  cultivating  the  multicaulis,  is  the 
next  subject  fbr  consideration.  The  shnplest  and 
most  common  plan  is  as  follows.  Prepare  the 
ground  in  the  spring  as  fbr  com.  Kun  furrows 
four  or  five  feet  apart,  as  preparatory  to  plantmg 
corn.  Then  take  the  limbs  and  young  wood  that 
grew  last  year,  cut  off  close  to  the  tree,  and  lay 
them  lengthwise  in  the  fhrrow;  the  but-end  of  one 
limb  a  short  distance,  a  foot  or  so,  from  the  top-end 
of  the  last  laid  down;  cover  the  whole  limb,  with 
a  hoe,  about  one  or  two  inches  deep;  generally 
every  bud  on  each  limb  wiH  grow,  and  make  a 
tree  3  to  5  feet  high  by  autumn.  The  ground 
should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  grass,  by  cul- 
tivation, as  in  com.  About  the  last  of  July,  it  ia 
best  to  take  a  sharp  spade  and  separate  the  young 
trees,  by  driving  it  down  midway  between  them^ 
but  this  is  not  essential;  they  can  be  separated 
when  taken  up  the  spring  following.  The  next 
spring  they  should  be  taken  np  and  planted  in  re- 
gular form  in  the  orchard,  where  they  are  perma- 
nently to  remain.  The  best  methocf  is  to  plant 
them  6  or  8  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows 
10  to  15  feet  apart— the  rows  ranning  north  and 
south,  or  north-west  and  south-east  By  thia 
mode  of  cultivation  it  will  be  perceived  that  eight 
or  ten  times  as  many  multicaulis  trees  may  be 
raised  on  an  acre  of  ground  as  of  corn-hills,  and 
that,  as  the  crop  is  ready  for  the  market,  (when 
they  are  raised  to  sell)  as  early  as  a  crop  of 
com,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  extravagant  prices 
demanded  for  them.  They  would  be  a  very  pro- 
fitable crop  at  5  cents  a  tree. 

There  are  other  modes  of  culttvaf  ion  which  it 
may  be  well  to  describe  here.  Where  cutting^ 
are  scarce,  and  the  loss  of  any  of  them  is  of  much 
consideration,  a  hot-bed  should  be  made  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  cuttings  started  in  it  as  follows: 
Cut  all  the  limbs  end  yoirog  wood  into  short 
pieces,  with  one  bud  on  each;  lay  them  flat  on  the 
surface  of  the  hot-bed,  in  lines  lengthwise,  the 
ends  of  the  cuttings  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart, 
and  the  lines  of  cuttings  two  inches  apart,  with  the 
bod  uppermost.  Then  sifl  rich  garden  mookf 
over  them,  half  an  inch  deep,  and  put  the  glass 
frames  on  the  beds.  Every  night  and  morning 
water  them  with  a  watering-pot,  merely  enough 
to  keep  the  earth  moist.  They  should  be  planted 
in  the  hot-t>ed  one  month  before  the  usual  disap- 
pearance of  frost.  In  and  around  Baltimore, 
about  the  Ist  of  April  is  the  time,  as  frost  tisualfy 
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disappears  altogether,  about  the  Ist  to  the  10th  of 
May.  By  the  time  the  frost  disappears  the  young 
plants  will  be  about  the  size  of  cabbage  plants, 
and  may  be  taken  out  of  the  bed  and  planted  in 
the  orchard  where  they  are  permanently  to  grow. 
During  the  time  they  are  in  hot- beds,  care  snould 
be  taken  in  warm  days  to  £;ive  them  air,  by  rais- 
ing the  glass  frames;  and  if  severe  frosts  occur,  to 
cover  the  glasses  with  straw,  or  matting;  and 
when  set  out  in  the  field  they  should  be  well  water- 
ed for  a  few  days,  in  the  evening.  The  practice  of 
propagating  as  above  from  single  buds  was  first 
adopted  by  me,  and  followed  for  many  years  to 
very  great  advantage;  and  1  am  not  sure  but  that 
it  is  siill  the  best,  as  it  often  occurs  that  a  cold 
backward  spring  rots  a  great  portion  of  the  cut- 
tings planted  in  cold  ground  as  first  recommended 
above.  Besides,  in  the  hot-bed  single-bud  sys- 
tem, the  trees  get  a  month  the  start  and  make 
lar^r  and  finer  trees.  But  in  very  extensive  plan- 
tations it  is  'Hoo  troubUaome,^^  A  convenient  hot- 
bed may  be  formed  by  those  who  are  not  provided 
with  frames,  &c.,  and  are  not  acquainted  with 
forcing  gardens,  as  follows:  Dig  a  pit  two  feet 
deep,  four  feet  wide,  and  ten  to  twenty  feet  long, 
or  as  long  as  you  please,  if  you  have  manure 
enough.  Fiil  it  with  fresh  horse  dung  six  inches 
to  a  loot  abov^the  ton.  When  you  perceive  it  set- 
ting hot  and  settling  aown,  cover  it  with  six  inches 
of  rich  garden  mould,  and  rake  it  level  and  smooth. 
Let  it  remain  for  two  or  three  days,  till  the  heat 
begins  to  decline,  and  then  put  in  the  cuttings  as 
above.  At  night,  when  cold,  lay  some  light 
brush  over  the  bed,  and  spread  straw  or  mats 
over  them,  and  water  them  as  in  the  regular  hot- 
bed. This  method  will  generally  be  found  to  an- 
swer all  the  purposes  of  a  perfect  hot-bed. 

Another  metnod  is  by  layers.  Instead  of  cut- 
ting off  the  limbs  and  tops,  bend  the  whole  tree 
down  to  the  ground,  and  cover  it,  limbs  and  all, 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  with  good  mould — it 
would  be  well  to  turn  up  the  ends  of  the  limbs,  so 
that  the  points  are  just  above  ground.  All  the 
buds  on  tne  whole  tree  that  are  under  ground,  will 
generally  grow  and  each  one  make  a  tree  by  the 
autumn,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  up  and  sepa- 
rated. The  objection  to  this  plan  is,  that  the 
younff  trees  are  apt  to  be  too  crowded,  and  conse- 
quendy  do  not  srow  as  large  as  when  the  limbs 
and  young  wood  are  cut  off^  as  in  the  first  mode; 
and  I  do  not  find  that  it  is  any  more  certain,  or 
possesses  any  one  advantage  over  that  mode.  All 
other  modes  of  propagation,  grafting  &c.,  are  per- 
fectly useless,  and  therefore  nothing  need  be  said 
about  them. 

It  seems,  however,  proper  to  remark,  in  expla- 
nation of  the  omission  to  give  the  mode  of  raising 
the  multicaulis  from  seed,  that  this  tree  produces 
seed  very  scantil  v.  Probably  an  acre  of  trees  of 
full  growth  would  not  produce  an  ounce  of  good 
seed.  It  is  generally  the  case  with  all  plants  that 
are  readily  propagated  by  other  means,  that  they 
do  not  produce  much,  ifjany  seed.  But  though 
the  multicaulis  were  to  produce  seed  as  abundant- 
ly as  the  white  or  any  other  variety,  its  propaga- 
tion by  cuttings  would  still  be  the  most  eligible 
mode.  The  mulberry  seed  lies  a  long  time  in  the 
ground  before  it  vegetates,  generally  5  to  8  weeks, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  weeds  get  the  stcu't,  and 
smother  the  young  plants  as  fast  as  they  appear, 
onless  the  most  untiring  vigilance  and  care  oe  ob- 


served in  keeping  the  beds  clean.  Even  then,  in 
spite  of  care  and  industry,  many — a  ^reat  pro- 
portion— of  the  little  plants  will  be  destroyed  in  the 
process  of  weeding.  Even  after  you  have  raised 
the  plants  above  the  influence  of  weeds,  they  are 
tardy  of  growth,  and  do  not  produce  leaves  of  full 
size  till  they  have  been  repropagated  by  cuttings, 
layers,  &c.,  for  three  or  four  years.  All  idea  of 
raising  them  from  seed  will  be  abandoned  by  every 
one  as  soon  as  they  become  acquainted  with  the  fa- 
cility with  which  they  are  propagated  by  cuttinss, 
the  scantiness  of  seed  produced  by  them,  and  me 
difficulty  of  raising  them  from. seed. 

I  cannot  omit  the  present  qpportunity  of  again 
cautioning  the  people  of  this  country  against  the 
impositions  that  have  been  for  several  years  prac- 
tised, and  are  yet  continued,  of  seUing  morus 
multicaiUis  seed.  No  such  seed  ever  has  or  pro* 
bably  ever  will  be  for  sale  here  or  elsewhere;  and 
those  who  pretend  to  sell  it  are  imposing  upon  the 
public  a  worthless  article.  The  tree  does  not  bear 
seed  enough  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  saving  it, 
even  if  it  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  That  the 
seed  will  produce  the  genuine  multicaulis,  I  have 
no  doubt,  but  it  will  require  some  years  of  succes- 
sive propagation  by  cuttings  to  develop  its  pecu- 
liar characters,  large  leaves,  &c  But  this  ques- 
tion is  a  matter  of  little  moment,  as  no  person  will 
resort  to  seed  when  they  can  obtain  cuttings. 

Tltesoilf  aituationy  4r^,  best  adapted  to  the 
morus  multicaulis,  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  a  previous  part  of  this  paper.  The  soil  should 
be  such  as  will  yield  a  fair  crop  of  cori^  if  naade 
richer,  the  trees  will  grow  larger,  but  the  advan- 
tage will  not  compensate  the  extra  expense,  it 
should  be  sand/  loam,  if  possible;  but  gravelly 
or  stony  soil  answers  well:  heavy  clay  soils  do  not 
do  so  well.  The  situation  mi»<  betUghland — 
that  is,  it  must  not  be  low  bottom  land.  Hill-sides 
are  best ;  the  tops  of  hills  nex| ;  level  lands  are 
good,  provided  they  are  eight  or  ten  ieet  above  the 
streams  of  water,  and  not  subject  to  water  stand- 
ing on  them  after  heavy  rains;  but  if  they  are; 
surrounded  by  hills  they  will  not  do,  being  more 
subject  to  early  and  late  fi-oststhan  if  not  thus  sur- 
rounded by  hills.  It  must  be  borne  in  tnind,  that  we 
are  discussing  the  subject  of  soils  and  situations 
'>est  adapted  for  the  permanent  occupation  of  the 
multicaulis.  Where  the  trees  are  raised  to  sell,  or  to 
be  removed  in  autumn,  then  rich  alluvial  or  loamy 
bottom  land  is  best.  The  trees  will  grow  larijer 
there ;  and  as  there  is  to  be  no  risk  of  winter-lull- 
ing, there  is  no  other  objection.  In  cold  seasons,, 
however,  and  especially  in  cold  late  springs,  kiot-, 
tom  lands  are  too  cold  lor  them,  and  consequently 
the  trees  will  be  small.  In  all  cases  wbeti 
they  are  grown  on  bottom  lands,  they  should  be 
taken  up  in  the  month  of  November,,  and  buried 
root  and  branch  on  some  high  dry  situation,  cover- 
ing them  about  one  foot  deep.  This  will  preserve 
them  effectually  till  spring,,  when  they  should  be 
planted  out,  as  above  directed,  in  a  proper  soil  and 
situation.  Guttiniirs  are  preserved  in  the  same 
way:  cut  them  off  close  to  the  tree  in  November,, 
dig  a  pit  two  feet  deep  in  a  high  situation,  put 
them  into  it,  mingling  earth  amonff  them,  and  fi- 
nally cover  them  up  a  foot  deep  at  feast;  filling  the 
pit  entirely,  and  arching  it  as  in  burying  potatoes, 
&c.  Those  who  fear  the  loss  of  the  clKtings  il* 
leA  remaining  on  the  trees,  can  certainly  save 
them  in  this  way;  but  if  trees  are  in  proper  situa*; 
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tioDg  there  is  no  danger  of  the  cuttings  being  kill- 
ed; unless  indeed  Irom  late  planting  in  the  spring, 
or  some  other  cause,  the  woKod  of  the  cuttings  has 
not  been  properly  ripened.  In  that  case,  all  the 
unripe  wood  will  of  course  be  killed  by  winter  if 
led  on  the  tree,  and  it  will  be  proper  to  take  tlie 
cuttings  off  and  bury  them  as  above. 

Much  has  been  said  about  making  hedges  of 
the  moms  multicaulis.  As  a  barrier  against  cat- 
tle or  other  stock  it  will  not  do.  Cattle  are  very 
fond  of  it,  and  will  eat  the  leaves  and  even 
branches  as  large  as  the  finger  of  the  young 
wood.  It  may  be  used  as  an  ornamental  hedge, 
however,  and  planted  in  hedf]»e  form  in  fields,  to 
great  advantage.  The  distance  between  the  rows 
or  hedges  in  the  latter  case  may  be  from  12  to  20 
feet;  the  latter  will  admit  the  passage  of  a  cart  for 
conveying  leaves  to  the  laboratory. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  I  have  said  every  thing 
that  need  be  said  on  the  subject  of  the  mulberry, 
its  culture,  &c.  In  the  next  number  we  shall  dis- 
cuss the  rearing  of  silk-worms,  the  laboratory,  &c. 


STRICTURES   AND    REMARKS    UPON    FORMER 

ARTICLES. 

To  tlM  Editor  of  the  Fannen'  Begbt«r. 

Sept  eth,  1838. 

As  marvellous  assertions,  and  alleged  discove- 
ries, if  published  in  our  agricultural  papers,  with- 
out comment,  may  often  lead  the  san^ume  and  in- 
experienced of  our  brethren  into  serious  errors,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  should  always  be  noticed. 
This  remark  has  been  suggested  by  two  articles 
in  yoar  highly  useful  journal;  one  in  the  August 
No.  (p.  269),  and  dated  Houston  county,  Geor- 
gia, which  you  have  copied  from  the  'Southern 
A^iculturist'  The  other  in  the  Sept.  No.  copied 
fioni  the  'Watertown  Standard,'  a  New  York 
paper,  which  appears  to  be  editorial.  The  Geor- 
gia planter,  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  their 
negroes,  says,  (I  give  his  own  words,)  ^^they 
have  their  weMy  amwance  each,  of  three  hundred 
pounds  of  bacon,  or  its  equivalent,  and  as  much 
hominy  or  corn-flour  as  they  can  consume,  ground 
at  the  mills,  delivered  to  them.  When  potatoes 
and  peas  are  in  season,  they  are  permitted  to  use 
all  they  may  want,"  Nx>w  this  must  either  riave 
been  a  great,  but  unnoticed  slip  of  his  pen,  or  he 
must  be  a  near  relation  of  the  celebrated  Baron 
Munchausen.  Counting  seven  days  to  the  week, 
this  allowance  is  just  forty-two  pounds  and  six- 
sevenths  per  day,  which,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
hominy,  corn-flour,  peas  and  potatoes,  ought  to 
have  enabled  his  negroes,  instead  of  merely  dou- 
bling Mr.  Frost's  cotton  crop  of  lour  thousand 
pounds  to  the  hand,  as  he  states  they  did,  to  have 
made  at  least  three  hundred  times  as  much. 

The  second  article  which  I  beg  leave  to  notice, 
is  published  to  prove  the  wonderful  efficiency  of 
soaking  seed-corn  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre. 
This,  the  editors  pronounce  to  be  ^^one  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  of  modem  times  in  the  ne- 
glected science  ofa^priculture."  On  examination, 
however,  of  this  highly  interesting  assertion,  we 
f  nd  nothing  whatever  in  their  statement  to  sup- 
port it,  but  merely  their  own  belief  produced  by 
one  single  inspecuon  of  an  experiment  made  by  a 
Vol.  VI.-55 


Mr.  Massej^,  who  planted  five  rows  of  corn,  the 
seed  of  which  had  been  previously  soaked  in  a 
solution  o(  saltpetre,  Cii  is  not  said  whether  or 
not  it  was  a  saturatea  solution,)  while  the  adja- 
cent rows  had  not  been  soaked.  These  dissemi- 
nators of  useful  facts  in  husbandry  proceed  to  af- 
firm, without  any  apparent  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
accuracy  of  their  own  judgment,  that  "^  five 
rows  planted  with  com  prepared  with  saltpetre, 
wiU  yield  more  than  twenty -Jive  rows  planted  with- 
out the  preparation."  That  these  gentlemen  be- 
lieved what  they  said  to  be  true,  I  will  not  permit 
myself  to  doubt;  but  before  any  general  credence 
can  be  given  to  such  an  assertion,  a  well  authen- 
ticated statement  of  actual  measurement  must  be 
exhibited.  It  certainly  may  be  imagined  as  a 
possible  thing  in  this  age  of  almost  incredible  in- 
ventions; but  a  five-fold  increase  of  crop,  from  so 
simple  and  cheap  a  process,  approaches  too  near 
the  miraculous,  to  be  generally  taken  for  any  thing 
more  than  the  extravagant  opinion  of  persons  of 
very  little  experience  in  such  matters,  and  one, 
therefore,  but  illy  calculated  to  induce  practical 
corn-planters  to  repeat  tRe  experiment. 

A  word  or  two  now,  as  to  what  these  gentlemen 
call  ^^one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  modem 
times."  Almost  firom  my  earliest  recollection, 
and  that  reaches  back  more  than  half  a  century,  I 
have  known  the  soaking  of  seed-corn  in  a  solution 
of  saltpetre  to  be  practised.  Indeed,  it  was  once 
common  in.  some  parts  of  Virginia;  but  that  was 
at  a  time  when  I  paid  little  attention  to  such  mat- 
ters, and  therefore  I  do  not  recollect  how  far  it 
succeeded.  The  fact  however  is,  that  the  practice 
has  long  been  discontinued  among  us,  ana  conse- 
quently it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  increase,  if 
any,  of  the  com  crop  by  this  process,  could  not 
have  been  generally  thought  to  be  even  double, 
or  we  should  still  find  the  saltpetre  solution  in 

gmeral  use.  So  much  for  this  asserted  discovery, 
ut  sinc-e  the  constitutions  of  mankind  oflen  tm- 
dergo  such  changes,  that  food,  which  does  little  or 
no  good  at  one  time,  may  fatten  at  another,  the 
same  may  happen  to  the  constitution  of  plants. 
Many  still  more  extraordinary  analogies  have 
been  actually  traced  out,  or  imagined  to  exist  be- 
tween the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  By 
all  means,  therefore,  let  us  all  feed  our  seed-corn 
next  spring,  with  saltpetre  and  water,  for  it  is  not 
quite  impossible  that  we  may  equal  or  beat  Mr. 
Massey's  five  rows  so  marvellously  fattened  upon 
that  food.  I,  for  one,  am  determined  to  try  the 
experiment  should  my  life  be  spared;  and  you 
shall  have,  hot  my  opinion  merely,  but  an  accu- 
rate statement  of  the  quantity,  by  n^easure,  of  the 
com  fattened  upon  saltpetre  and  water,  and  that 
which  I  shall  leave  to  seek  its  food  from  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  supply.  In  this  determination  I 
assure  you  that  I  am  perfectly  serious,  for  I  have 
been  a  com-soaker  for  many  years,  in  full  faith  of 
its  efiicacy  to  an  extent  which  renders  the  practice 
well  worth  continuing.  My  solution,  however, 
now  very  common  in  \^irginia,  has  heretofore 
been  nothing  more  than  tar  and  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  one  pint  of  tar  to  ten  or  fifteen 
gallons  of  water,  afler  which  the  seed-corn  has  as 
much  plaster  of  Paris  or  lime  mixed  with  it  as 
will  adhere  to  each  grain.  This  protects  it,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  from  moles  and  birds,  and 
probably  benefits  the  subsequent  growth  and  pro- 
duct, although  I  know  of  no  experiments  yet 
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made  to  aFcertain  whether  this  fiupposition  be  cor- 
rect or  not.    [  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your  old  friend  and  fellow  laborer, 

J.  xM.  G. 

[The  article  respecting  the  wonderful  (and,  as  we 
fjlly  concur  in  pronouncing,  the  incredible)  increase 
10  com,  from  merely  soaking  the  seed  in  a  solution  of 
nitre,  is  justly  obnoxious  to  our  correspondent's  stric- 
tures. It  was  inserted  during  our  absence,  or  it  would 
have  been  accompanied  by  remarks,  showing  that  the 
article  was  selected  as  a  scrap  of  agricultural  news, 
and  as  furnishing  subject  for  experiment,  but  not  as 
ground  for  belief,  or  confidence,  upon  merely  the  pre- 
sent statement.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the 
editor  of  the  paper  from  which  the  article  was  copied, 
and  his  friend  the  former,  both  being  named  and 
known  witnesses,  could  have  deliberately  combined  to 
tell  so  monstrous  a  lie,  as  a  severe  judgment  may  pro- 
nounce upon  the  statement  made,  viz.,  that  simply 
soaking  the  seed-corn  in  saltpetre-water,  increased 
the  crop  fully  400  per  cent.  We  infer,  that  there 
VHU  an  increase,  (greatly  exaggerated  perhaps  by  the 
guessers,)  but  that  it  was  owing  to  some  indirect  bene- 
fit, and  in  a  manner  not  stated,  and  not  amounting  to 
any  noticeable  addition  to  the  fertility  or  producing 
power  of  the  soil. 

8o  far  we  agree  with  our  friend  J.  M.  G.;  but  not  so 
in  his  harsh  strictures  upon  the  words  of  another  se- 
lected article.  It  is  very  true,  that  the  phrase  quoted 
is  not  grammatically  or  critically  correct;  and,  if  sub- 
jected to  be  construed  literally,  and  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  composition,  that  it  would  (if  the  con- 
traiy  were  not  evident,)  bear  the  meaning  that  our 
correspondent  charges  to  have  been  conveyed.  But 
the  manifest  absurdity  of  a  man's  weekly  allowance 
being  800  pounds  of  meat,  ought  alone  to  be  enough 
to  acquit  the  writer  of  any  intention  of  making  such 
a  statement  To  our  reading  and  understanding,  it 
was  so  plain  that  the  writer  meant  a  tpeefdy  proportion 
of  800  pounds  of  bacon  allowed  for  the  year,  that  it 
was  not  tiiought  necessary  to  add  any  editorial  note  m 
explanation.  If  such  an  inaccurate  mode  of  expres- 
sion had  been  seen  in  a  manuscript  communication,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  our  duty,  as  it  is  our  usage, 
to  correct  it;  but  it  is  not  our  practice,  nor  would  it 
be  jnstifiable,  to  alter  the  text  of  articles  selected  from 
other  publications.— En.  Fab.  Rxo.] 


PROPIT  PROM  CLOVBR.  THB  DROUGHT. 
8BA-ORB  AND  SALT.  COULTERING  NEW 
GROUND.  IMPROVEMENT  OP  LAND  AND 
HBALTM^  &C 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Faimera'  Register. 

Old  Point  Cortifort,  Elizabeth-cUy  7 
County^  Sepimber  10, 1838.         \ 

The  wheat  crops  in  this  neighborhood  have  not 
realized  the  lanffaine  expectations  entertained  be- 
fore harvest.  The  growth  of  straw,  was  most 
luxuriant;  but  the  heiSs  small,  and  generally  light. 
The  flowed  wheat  was  inflnitely  superior  to  that 
■own  00  com-laod.    I  towed  46  bushels  in  a  field 


of  42  acres,  12  of  which  had  been  in  clover  turned  in 
in  Sepiember.  The  exact  yield  I  have  not  ascer- 
tained, as  I  have  got  out  yet  but  three  stacks, 
averaging  80  bushels  each;  but  I  obtained  ten 
stacks,  and  of  these,  four  and  a  half  were  cut  from 
the  twelve  acres.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the 
fallowed  land  was  naturally  the  best  part  of  the 
field,  and  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
produced  the  best  crop;  but  nothing  like  their  differ- 
ence would  have  resulted,  without  the  aid  of  the 
clover.  A  gentleman  in  this  neighborhood,  of 
great  accuracy  in  such  matters,  told  me,  that  last 
year  his  fallowed  land  yielded  26  bushels,  and  his 
com  land  13  to  the  acre,  just  one-half;  and  that 
this  year  the  difference  was  full  as  great,  if  not 
greater;  the  land  in  both  instances  of  equal  qua- 
lity. Con  there  be  a  stronger  argument  than 
this,  to  exhibit  the  benefit  to  Be  derived  from  do- 
ver,  to  say  nothing  of  the  excellent  pasturage  it 
affords  for  two  or  three  months,  if^  like  myself, 
you  are  compelled,  occasionalKr,  to  turn  your  stock 
upon  it,  until  the  harvest  fields  are  ready  for 
them. 

But,  sa3rs  one,  my  land  will  not  produce  clover, 
and  what  am  I  to  do  then?  TV hy  marl  it  I 
don't  believe  there  is  an  acre  of  lana  t>eIow  tide- 
water, that  will  produce  any  thing,  that  cannot  be 
made  to  produce  clover.  Lime  it,  and  if  you 
have  not  the  means  to  buy  the  lime  or  marl,  sell 
one-half  of  your  land,  ana  apply  the  proceeds  to 
the  other,  and  with  a  light  top-aressing  of  vege- 
table manure,  my  life  upon  it,  you  will  make  the 
clover  grow.  I  have  tried  it,  and  know  it  to  be 
true.  Four  years  ago  I  sowed  a  field  in  wheat, 
and  the  following  spring  put  it  in  clover,  at  the  rate 
of  a  gallon  to  the  acre.  The  wheat  was  indiffer- 
ent; the  clover  seed  thrown  away:  for,  except 
here  and  there  in  small  spots,  not  a  leaf  was  to  be 
seen.  The  following  winter  1  dressed  this  field 
from  a  deposit  of  burned  shells,  which  had  been 
on  the  farm  from  time  immemorial,  at  the  rate  of 
about  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  gave  it  a  light 
coat  of  vegetable  manure.  In  the  spring  it  waa 
planted  in  com  and  yielded  several  bushels  to  the 
acre.  In  the  fall  it  was  again  put  in  wheat,  and 
clover  sown  on  it  in  the  spring:  and  this  year  I 
had  as  luxuriant  and  well-set  a  crop  of  clover,  aa 
I  ever  saw  in  Virginia. 

We  have  suffered  this  year  from  the  drought 
and  heat,  equally  with  most  other  parts  of  the 
couritry.  We  had  no  rain  from  the  21st  July,  to 
the  14th  of  August  It  may  not  be  uninteresting 
here,  to  give  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
mean  temperature,  and  the  amount  of  rain  that 
fbll  in  the  last  three  months  and  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year. 


1838. 

Mean  tern- 
perature. 

Incbetof 
rain. 

1837. 

Mean  tem- 
peraOire. 

Indieaof 
rain. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

76 
83 

82 

June. 
July. 
Aug 

76 
79 
79 

3A 
2 

The  thermometer  is  noted  at  sunrise,  2  P.  M. 
and  dark. 

We  cannot  but  be  stmck  with  the  difierence  in 
the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  in  August  last  year 
and  this;  and  although  the  farmer  has  sumsred 
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ralnoiMly  in  the  curtailment  of  his  com  crop,  he 
has  abundant  reason  for  rejoicing  on  another  score; 
ibr  the  same  cause  that  shortened  his  crop,  has 
preserved  his  family  in  the  enjoyment  of  earth's 
greatest  blessing,  health.  I  have  never  known 
the  country  so  healthy  at  this  season;  and  1  doubt 
very  mucn,  on  balancing  accounts  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  if  the  farmer  doesn't  find  himself  as  well 
off  with  a  short  corn  crop,  as  he  has  heretofore 
been  with  a  good  one:  (or  when  there  is  no  sick- 
ness and  detith,  there  is  no  toll  to  pay  the  doctors, 
aod  no  t^uction  in  the  capital  of  his  estate. 

I  obtained  a  very  satisfactory  result  from  the 
application  of  sea-ore,  on  a  part  of  my  corn-field 
this  year.  Whilst  the  Neighboring  corn  was  fired 
above  the  shoot,  that  to  which  the  sea-ore  had 
be«n  applied,  suffered  comparatively  little  or  no- 
thin^^.  Independent  of  its  general  fertilizing  pro- 
perties, then,  ^and  I  have  fully  demonstrated 
them,)  this  additional  one  of  attracting  moisture 
(horn  the  atmosphere,  renders  it  a  most  invaluable 
manure,  especially  upon  high  sandy  lands. 

In  a  former  communication,  I  mentioned  the 
beneficial  effects  I  had  experienced  from  sea-ore 
on  wheat  and  oats.  I  was  in  some  doubt,  whe- 
ther they  did  not  depend  mainly  on  the  salt  con- 
tained in  it;  and  this  year  I  have  fully  satisfied 
myaetf  on  the  subject. 

In  the  month  of  March  last,  I  top-dressed  a  bed 
of  fall  wheat,  one  of  spring  wheat,  and  one  of 
oala,  with  salt  scattered  by  the  handful,  as  you 
would  sow  oats.  I  watched  the  effect  closely  until 
harvest,  and  could  at  no  time  perceive  the  least 
benefit  from  the  application. 

I  was  occupied  a  good  deal  last  winter  in  getting 
ap  new  ground,  and  my  experience  may  be  of 
some  use  to  others.  1  was  desirous  of  testing  the 
relative  value  of  the  grubbing  hoe  and  coulter  for 
the  first  breaking  up  of  the  land;  and  am  convin- 
ced, that  the  labor  can  be  performed  infinitely  bet- 
ter, and  at  less  than  one  half  the  expense,  with 
the  coulter  than  with  the  hoe.  This  may  be  no 
news  to  many  of  my  readers,  as  I  know  the  coul- 
ter to  the  north  and  in  some  parts  of  oar  own 
•tate  is  extensively  used  (or  the  purpose:  but  it 
will  be  to  some  of^our  low-country  farmers,  who 
have  never  used  it,  or  seen  it  used.  I  first  cut 
around  the  stump,  and  cut  out  the  large  surface 
roots,  then  run  a  strong  coulter  drawn  by  four  or 
six  oxen,  (I  used  two  oxen  and  two  steady  horses,) 
thoroughly  over  the  ground,  and  aRerwards  cross 
it.  A  man  should  fbllow  with  an  axe,  to  chop 
any  root  that  may  be  too  strong  to  be  pulled  up. 

Mr.  B ,  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  my 

acouaintance,  residing  in  this  county,  is  this  year 
making  an  experiment  on  the  comparative  ex- 
pense of  keeping  his  hogs  up,  and  letting  them 
ran  at  large,  until  taken  op  in  the  fall  to  fatten. 
He  found  that  hispenned-hogs  required  something 
more  than  (bod,  to  make  them  thrive.  He  gave 
them  sulphur  and  salt,  which  he  thinks  much 
more  highly  of,  and  asked  my  opinion  on  the  sob- 
iect  I  advised  him  to  give  them  ashes  without 
limit:  he  did  so;  and  when  [  saw  him  a  few  days 
ago,  spoke  in  the  roost  rapturous  terms  of  their 
effects,  and  insists  that  so  valuable  a  remedy 
•hould  be  generally  published.  I  replied,  it  was 
BO  discovery  of  mine:  i  had  heard  it,  and  used  it 
with  great  success,  and  presumed  it  was  generally 
known.  He  said,  it  was  new  to  him;  and  as  it 
may  be  to  many  othera,  I  communicate  it  Ibr  ge- 
neral ioformatbo. 


The  ashes  plan,  however,  did  not  take  with  my 
friend,  without  some  opposition  from  an  unexpect- 
ed auarter.  The  "old  lady,"  whose  province  ex- 
tended to  the  lie-stands,  entered  a  formal  protest 
against  this  encroachment  upon  her  domestic 
economy,  as  she  should  have  no  ashes  to  make 
soap,  but  when  it  was  proved  by  figures,  (and 
figures  cannot  lie,  J  that  though  she  mi^ht  be  the 
loser  in  ashes,  she  would  be  ihe  gainer  in  grease, 
like  a  good  wife,  she  gave  in,  and  is  now  content 
to  abide  the  experiment. 

This  gentleman,  a  practical  mechanic,  told  me 
of  a  cheap  and  effectual  methotl  of  rendering 
smoke-houses  and  dairies  rat-proof.  He  has  re- 
peatedly tried  it  himself,  and  induced  othera  to  try 
it,  and  always  with  the  fbllest  success.  Afler 
digging  out  your  foundation,  lay  the  firat  course 
of  bricks,  to  extend  four  and  a  half  inches  all 
around,  beyond  the  wall.  The  operation  is  this: 
the  ret  always  burrows  close  to  the  wall,  and  con-' 
tinues  to  descend  until  he  meets  the  obstructu>n 
of  the  projecting  course  at  the  bottom;  finding  he 
can  go  no  lower,  he  desists.  Let  not  the  simpli- 
citv  of  this  plan  deter  any  from  adonting  it.  I 
will,  however,  add  one  suggestion:  Do  not,  as  1 
once  knew  a  gentleman  to  do,  who,  at  great  labor 
and  expense,  erected  what  he  supposed  would  be 
a  rat-proof  corn-crib.  It  was  placed  upon  eight 
posts,  nicely  hewed  and  smoothly  covered  with 
sheet  copper.  The  rat  could  not  climb  here,  be- 
cause there  was  no  place  to  stick  his  claws  in;  and 
it  was  so  high  from  the  ground,  that  he  couldn't 
by  any  possibility  jump  up,  and  get  a  foot-hold:  but 
it  was  also  too  high  for  the  gentleman  to  get  into, 
without  a  pair  of  steps;  so  they  were  put,  and  the 
enemy  had  no  longer  any  necessity  for  blunting 
his  claws  against  the  copper. 

Mr.  B is  an  instance  of  what  enterprise 

and  industry  will  effect.  He  purchased  his  larm 
fiAeen  years  ago:  it  was  a  dense  forest;  not  an 
acre  of  cleared  land  attached  to  it;  it  was  low, 
and,  consequently,  sickly;  but  he  determined  to 
make  it  a  productive  and  a  healthy  farm,  and  he 
has  succeeded.  He  has  cut  down  the  forest  of 
centuries,  exposed  a  fine,  rich  virgin  soil,  and 

ditched  in  every  direction.    Mr.  fi ,  jr., 

who  has  now  taken  upon  himself  the  direction  of 
the  farm,  has  this  year  cut  a  canal  eight  feet  wide 
and  four  deep,  upwards  of  a  mile,  and  will  con- 
tinue it  as  far  airain.  This  canal  will  bring  into 
cultivation  as  fine  a  body  of  land,  when  cleared| 
as  there  is  in  the  lower  country,  which  has  here- 
tofore been  worse  than  useless,  as  it  served  but  as 
a  hoc-bed  of  malaria.  A  portion  of  it  is  already 
in  corn,  hiffh  and  dry,  and  suffering  from  the 
drought.  The  homestead  embraces  every  build- 
ing necessary  for  the  convenience  or  comfort  of 
the  farm:  a  large  mill,  worked  by  oxen;  exten- 
sive sheds,  capable  of  covering  every  article  of 
stock  on  the  farm,  from  which  he  raises  abundant 
supplies  of  best  manure;  stacks  with  shingl»l 
roofs,  for  the  protection  of^  his  artificial  grass  nay; 
and  the  best  corn-house  I  ever  saw.  A  few  such 
examples,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  fi'om  east  to 
west  would  cease  to  flow:  for  land  like  this  was 
can  be  purchased  for  $4  an  acre. 

I  sowed,  in  February,  two  bushels  spriog-wheati 
procured  from  Thorbium,  in  New  York,  on  corn- 
land  of  fair  quality.  The  produce  was  twenty- 
one  bushels,  the  grain  very  good,  better,  I  think, 
than  that  sown.    The  ge^ral  opinion  here  ia 
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roucb  a^inst  it.  I  am  satisfied  it  never  can  be 
adopted  in  this  climate  as  a  substitute  (or  winter 
wheat:  but  1  think  it  may  be  sown  to  advantage 
instead  of  oats,  on  land  that  will  produce  wheat. 
I  also  procured  from  Thorburn,  in  December 
last,  a  quart  of  a  new  white  wheat,  recently  sent 
out  from  England  as  a  sample,  with  a  few  of  the 
stalks,  called  "Ealey's  gigantic"  It  well  de- 
serves the  name,  for  it  was  the  largest  stalk, 
largest,  fairest  and  heaviest  grain,  I  ever  saw.  I 
drilled  it  in  my  garden  and  cut  it  on  the  6th  July: 
it  yielded  three  bushels  and  a  peck.  The  stalk 
was  as  large  as  the  original,  the  heads  very  long 
and  apparently  well  filled,  but  the  grains  were 
shrivelled  and  evidently  iniured  whilst  in  blossom, 
by  a  heavy  rain  and  wina,  from  which  the  other 
wheat,  being  more  advanced,  almost  totally  es- 
caped. * 

R.  Archer. 


THE  ClTLTIVATIOIf  OF  MIDDLES  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA. ADDRESS  OF  JOSEPH  £.  JENKINS, 
ES(^.,  TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
ST.  JOHNS,  COLLETON,  S.  C.  THE  LOUIS- 
VILLE, CINCINNATI  AND  CHARLESTON  RAIL 
ROAD. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Kefister. 

Sir  ^*  In  passing  through  the  tipper  countryj 
'^  the  planters  are  astonished,  on  inquiry,  at  learn- 
'^  ing  now  little  use  is  made  by  us  of  the  plough; 
'^  an  instrument  of  indispensable  necessity  to 
"  them !!!!  but,  it  is  easy  to  be  accounted  for;  two 
«  systems  of  agriculture  can  never  be  more  dis- 
"  similar,  than  the  one  used  bv  them,  and  that 
^'  which  obtains  in  this  section  of  countiy.  TTiere 
<'  (I  speak  of  the  section  through  which  I  passed 
'^  this  spring,  videlicet ,  from  John's  Island  to  Co- 
"  lumbia,)  'twould  be  preposterous  to  speak  ofma- 
"  nuring;  from  12  to  15  acres  and  upwards  of  land 
*'  are  commonly  !!!!!  planted  of  cotton  alone;  here, 
''  3^,  and,  in  some  rare  instances,  four  of  cotton, 
<'  and  one  of  corn.  We  have  not  the  facilities  of 
<*  shifling  our  fields  from  a  worn-out  spot,  to  a 
"  virgin  soil,  exhaitsttng  that,  and  then  again 
"  pursuing  the  same  process.  •  •  •  •  » 
<'  Our  system  approaches  nearer  horticulture 
**  than  farming;  comparatively,  "our  fields  are 
"perfect  gardens,^^  •  •  •  »  ♦  1  did  not 
^.  see  a  field  of  cotton  on  my  return  from  Colum- 
"  bia,  on  the  5th  of  June,  which  had  the  appear- 
"  ance  of  having  had  a  single  working,  from  the 
"  time  the  seed  had  been  deposited  for  planting, 
'<  (the  planting  averaged  the  15th  April,  in  1838,) 
"  to  that  day.  In  most  of  them,  the  weeds  and 
"  grass  were  taller  than  the  cotton.  •  •  •  •  * 
"  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  gentlemen,  as  con- 
"  demning  their  system;  to  them,  it  may  be  most 
"  profitable;  to  us,  one  thing  is  certain,  it  would 
"  be  ruinous.  Therefore,  the  hoe  is  the  imple- 
"  ment  of  husbandry  with  us;  and  a  powerful  in- 
"  strument  it  is,  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  and  vi- 
"  gorous  people" — a  people,  to  subsist  whom  and 
another  bipeds  and' quadrupeds  on  a  plantation, 
one  acre  of  com  is  planted  [to  the  hand.] !!!!!  This, 
at  least,  is  the  averag^e  of  the  low  country.  On 
Mr.  J.'s  plantation,  it  is  probable  his  servants 
have  of  fish  quantum  stifficit 

Merely  observing,  that  the  italics  and  marks  of 


admiration  are  mine,  and  not  the  addresser's,  1 
cannot  avoid  expressing  my  ' 'astonish ment"  at  a 
representation  of  middle  and  upper  country  culti- 
vation, so  grossly  erroneous,  and  only  to  be  ex- 
cused, because  it  originates  in  innocent  ignorance. 
For  1  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
12  to  15  acres  are,  in  general,  the  maximum  of 
good  planters,  for  corn  and  cotton:  that  there  is 
not  a  respectable  planter  in  middle  or  upper  Ca- 
rolina, who  not  only  does  not  think  manuring 
"preposterous,"  but  whose  conduct  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  it,  and  who  does  not  "shifl  his  fields,'' 
not  as  above  described,  (a  circumstance  now 
wholly  out  of  the  question,)  but,  from  one  im- 
proved spot  to  another;  that  there  are  annually  to 
be  (bund  fields  of  cotton  on  the  Wateree,  the  Cod- 
garee,  &c.,  which  will  vie  with  any  on  John's  Is- 
land for  horticultural  neatness;  that  as  to  ^Hhe 
weeds,  grass,'*  &c.,  I  know  not  what  road  this  elo- 
quent addresser  travelled;  but,  this  1  know,  that, 
in  1838,  barring  a  short  space  of  time,  when  the 
grass  got  a  little  ahead,  most  of  the  cotton  ir.  the 
middle  country  was  very  clean;  and,  that  in  the 
same  section,  Uiere  are  as  fastidious  amateurs,  fully 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  hoe 
as  the  most  astute  planter  in  the  low  country. 

But,  what  is  the  fiscal  fact — in  short,  the  real 
value  of  land  in  the  middle  and  low  coux»try — (al- 
ways excepting  the  sea-island  cotton  and  the  tide- 
rice  plantations,  the  latter  diminishing  33  percent, 
in  the  produce  for  1837-38,  and  Manilla  and  EaA 
India  rice  finding  a  profitable  market  in  Charles- 
ton— )  literally  nothinsf — wholly  abandoned.  It 
has  been  sacrinced  to  the  '^precision  and  peculiar 
elegance  of  the  hoe,"  to  the  introduction  of  hor- 
ticulture, vici  agriculture,  to  the  alramdonment  of 
the  plough,  to  the  starvation  system,  whk^h  arose 
from  the  substitution  of  cotton  for  rice,  and  the 
relinquishment  of  the  inland  swamps,  where 
cattle  to  any  extent  might  now  be  raised.  In- 
deed, if  lawyers  could  be  driven  from  the  public 
counsels,  and  engtneerini;,  instead  of  oratoiy,  be 
taught  at  the  colleges,  South  Carolina  has  the 
means  of  producing  millions  she  does  not  now  do. 
But,  to  return  to  the  price  of  land.  Tracts  in  the 
low  country,  sold  af\er  the  revolution  for  gtiineas, 
are  not  now  worth  as  many  dollars.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  middle  and  upper  country,  the 
price  is  constantly  increasing. — ^2,000  acres  have 
recently  been  sold,  on  two  years'  credit,  for  8^r 
000,  which,  in  the  low  country,  would  not  pro- 
duce a  tithe  of  the  sum — 8,000  acres,  sold  by  an 
emigrant  for  82  50,  are  now  worth  8^,  if  not  8iO 
per  acre.  The  simple  reason,  the  superior  culti- 
vation, greater  produce  of  provisions,  infinitely 
better  treatment  of  negroes,  and  the  employmem 
of  respectable  overseers;  for,  planting,  as  they  do, 

five  acres  of  com  to  the  hand, acres  of  oatv, 

wheat,  potatoes  and  peas,  (with  the  com,)  so 
to  act  is  no  matter  of  difiiculty,  any  more  than  there 
is  to  be  discovered  an  iropemment  to  an  allowaooe 
of  half  a  pound  of  good  bacon  per  diem  to  a  la- 
borer, or  the^'payment  of  an  adequate  salary  to  a 
humane  manager.  [Vids  an  article  at  p.  269, 
Farmers'  Register.] 

In  consequence  of  this  system,  the  planter 
makes  his  three,  four,  or  five  bales  to  the  hand; 
and,  remembering  the  facilities  of  shifling  fields, 
&c.,  I  would  ob^rve,  that  I  have  known  a  bale 
to  the  acre,  produced  by  a  planter,  who  manures 
with  cotton-seed,  clay,  leaves,  &c.,  from  laad  thai 
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has  been  cleared  thii^y  years;  and,  it  is  not  more 
than  (bur  years  since,  that  on  discussing  the  sub- 
ject with  four  planters,  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
It  was  determined  that,  /or  every  bale  produced  a 
few  years  before,  four  were  now  sent  to  market — 
the  plough,  the  agent.  Fields  thus  productive, 
do  not  permit  the  growth  of  grass,  sc,  though 
aAer  the  fodder  is  gathered,  good  crops  of  crow- 
foot grass  are  reaped  from  the  corn-field. 

The  editor  of  the  ^Southern  Agriculturist,'  f  p. 
414,  Aug.  number,)  alluding  to  an  idea  of  yours, 
laments  the  want  of  county  agricultural  surveys. 
Their  want  is  evident  in  Mr.  Jenkins's  errors; 
and,  while  such  universal  ignorance,  so  great  a 
disposition  to  cherish  that  ignorance,  and  entertain 
such  monstrous  misconceptions  of  the  more  cor- 
rect mana^roent  and  the  greater  wealth  and 
equal  civilisation  of  the  upper  and  middle  districts, 
prevail  in  the  low-country,  the  prospects  of  the 
south,  and  South  Carolina  especially,  are  dark,  dark 
indeed.  In  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
it  has  given  rise  to  an  absolute  proscription  of  all 
east  South  Carolina,  and  a  denial  of  instrumental 
surveys  to  sections  loudly  and  fairly  calling  for 
them.  The  rail-road  has  been  made  to  run  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  exclude  any  access  to  the 
provisions  of  the  west  from  east  South  Carolina. 
It  has  been  carried,  at  an  enormous  and  increased 
expense,  to  Branchvillci  ina  Orangeburg,  in  fact, 
to  a  rail-road,  that  cannot  carry  cotton  down  at 
any  reasonable  charge,  and  receives  and  spends 
81)000  per  diem,  or  only  $320,000  per  annum. 
This  is  the  rail-road  that  is  to  cx)mpete  with  the 
almost  completed  scheme  of  Greorgia  and  Ten- 
nessee— a  scheme,  in  which,  noUns  volenSf  the 
'^ancient  dominion''  must  iom.  There  will  soon 
be  free  access,  from  the  Atlantic  at  Savannah  to 
Knoxville,  which  may  be  said  to  be  equi-distant 
from  the  James  at  Rkhmond  and  Petersburg, 
and  Charleston  and  Savannah.  On  its  north- 
east terminus  and  in  the  more  populous  and  pro- 
ductive character  of  its  whole  line,  (lessening  it 
to  one-third  if  not  one-quarter  the  distance,*) 
the  fbll  and  forcible  effect  of  western  commerce 
will  be  Mi;  for,  nothing  can  prevent  a  road  from 
Knoxville  to  Abingdon,  and  thence  to  Lynchburg. 
Again,  North  Carolina  will  aid  by  a  road  along 
the  Piedmont  route  to  Danville,  thus  opening 
another  highway  to  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 
To  these  outlets  for  western  commerce,  we  may 
add  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road,  the  Mercer, 
(Chesapeake  and  Ohio)  canal — ensuring  to  the 
t/hesapeake  bay,  &c.,  the  grkat  depot;  also, 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Erie  canals — canals  coming, 
as  well  as  the  Mercer,  into  competition  with  an 
overwhelming  power,  if)  as  is  said  to  be  the  case 
in  Great  Britain,  boats  can  be  towed  at  the  rate 
of  six  or  nine  miles  an  hour  by  steam. 

But,  what  is  ''the  dominion"  abouti  In  the 
Knoxville  Register,  in  a  paragraph,  most  proba- 
bly written  in  Charleston,  we  find  ''the  main  ob- 
"  jeet  of  the  Augusta  convention  is  to  establish  a 
*'  direct  trade /rom  the  south  directly  to  Europe.  * 
cc  •  •  •  jgag(  Tennessee  is  particularly  aiul 
"  vitally  interested.  It  is  important  to  her,  be- 
"  cause  it  throws  our  exports  and  imports  into  the 
"  same  channel."  Now,  gentlemen  of  Knox- 
ville, permit  me  to  ask  you,  for  what  "exports 

*  See  a  paper  as  to  the  New  York  canal,  and  what 
it  briDgs  from  the  west,  in  a  lato  Farmers'  Register. 


and  imports"  yap  can  find  a  market  in  Charles- 
ton, (the  very  existence  of  which,  as  a  harbor, 
accoraing  to  the  engineer  Holmes*,  is  threatened,) 
eoual  to  that  on  the  borders  of  the  James?  N  one, 
whatever;  and  you  would  have  done  better  by  an 
access  to  Sumpter,  &c.,  districts  in  South  Caroli- 
na, than  you  possibly  can  in  Charleston,  the 
market  of  which,  in  bacon  and  com,  is  to  be  glut- 
ted by  a  single  train  of  cars;  and,  indeed,  you  had 
better  now  pray  the  board  to  take  this  route  into 
its  serious  consideration.  But^  I  forget  myself; 
that  is  not  the  object  of  yonr  paragraph,  or  of  the 
meeting — the  intention  being  to  puff  the  bank 
and  prepare  the  speculators  to  plunder  the  public, 
and  fill  their  own  pockets.  It  is  to  this  eflect, 
that  thev  teU  you  their  mighty  asent  is  to  sell  the 
South  Carolina  bonds,  bearing  five  per  cent,  in- 
terest, at  par,  in  Amsterdam,  when  five  per  eeot. 
New  York  stock  is  worth  but  ninety  in  London;  or 
rather,  that  he  can  get  a  premium  for  them,  and 
get  money  for  three  per  cent  They  have  abo 
said  Mr.  Biddle  has  pronounced  the  charter  worth 
millions.  But,  there  are  other  heeauses — "6c- 
"  cause,  aAer  the  establishment  of  the  south- 
"  western  bank,  (five-sixths  of  vrhkh  are  held  in 
"  Charleston  and  Columbia,)  the  rate  of  exchange 
"  will  be  reduced  to  almost  nothing;  and,  because 
"  bv  a  direct  shipment  of  the  great  southern  sta- 
"  pies,  and  a  direct  re-shipment  of  European  fab- 
"  rics,  the  factorage  and  commissions  now  paid  at 
"  the  north,  wiU  be  entirely  taken  off!!!!!  and 
"  our  foreign  fabrics  made,  by  so  muchy  intrinsi- 
"  cally  cheaper." 

It  is  for  the  sage  of  Knoxville  to  demonstrate, 
how  exchange  is  to  be  reduced  by  an  issue  of  pa- 
per, and  this  only  payable  in  Charleston,  the  ca^ 
pital  of  a  state,  not  having  more  than  900,000 
whites.  I  have  been  even  stupid  enough  to  be- 
lieve it  was  regulated  by  the  material  passing  to 
and  fro,  sold  and  consumed.  What  the  latter  is 
of  35,000  persons,  two-thirds  negroes,  in  Charies- 
ton,  had  better  be  first  ascertained,  as  well  as 
whether,  should  cotton  fall  m  price,  South  Caro- 
lina will  not  necessarily  be  compelled  to  supply 
herself.  But  the  direct  shipment  is  the  reliance; 
as  if  it  did  not  and  had  not  existed  for  years. 
Only  the  home  consumption  may  be  said  to  be 
consigned  (in  1837-8,  54,280  out  of  279,057  to 
the  25th  August,  from  Charieston,)  to  the  north.f 
This  year,  Greorgia  and  South  Carolina  have 
shipped  nearly  600,000  bales,  little  of  it  goin^  to 
the  north.  How  the  factorage  and  commissions 
are  to  be  saved,  is  beyond  my  humble  comprehen- 
sion.   Is  Charieston  to  do  the  business  for  nothing? 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  by  a  reference  to  the 

*  **Sbould  the  UDintemipted  pasra^  of  water,  by 
the  course  thus  formed,  continue,  it  is  greafiy  to  bie 
feared  that  a  few  years,  if  not  months,  will  eflfect  m 
total  chanee  of  the  currents  passing  by  our  wharves; 
that  Hog  Island  will  become  the  north  channel,  and 
the  channel  in  front  of  our  wharves  be  obstructed  by 
laifce  sand  deposits;  that  the  entire  western  portion 
of  Su]Uvan*s  Island,  includine  Fort  Moultrie,  will  be 
swept  away,  thus  widening  tne  entrance  to  our  har- 
bor, which  must  substitute  tand  flats  for  the  dUmnele 
on  the  bar,  and  leave  the  city  and  harbor  ''exposed  to 
the  unchecked  violence  of  destructive  storms.''  Three 
foris  at  the  site  of  Fort  Johnson,  and  three  at  Foit 
Moultrie,  have  already  been  destroyed. 

I  A  tabular  statement  of  direct  and  indirect  ship- 
ments for  a  few  yents  back,  wouM  be  insbmettve. 
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8(h  lection  of  the  bank  act,  "declaring  directors 
and  capital  distinct  and  separate;*'  and,  that  the 
bank  <<sball  never  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
'^  rail-road  company;  but  the  rail-road  company 
*^  BhaU  be  IxabU  for  the  bank  in  case  of  failure;" 
and,  then  add,  in  nearly  General  Hayne's  own 
words,  how,  after  all  the  dramatic  management 
in  Nashville  and  Columbia,  the  affair  of  the  bank 
was  concocted.  Eight  millions  were  to  be  sob- 
•eribed  by  the  Slst  December,  1837,  to  secure  the 
charter.  AAer  Tennessee  had  assented  and  paid 
to  tlie  amount  of  $650,000  for  roads  in  her  own 
state,  the  subscription  amounted  to  but  $5,900,- 
000.  The  only  means  of  effecting  this  import- 
ant oHect,  was  the  purchase  of  the  Charleston 
aiid  Hamburg  road,  the  stockholders  of  which 
becoming  subscribers  in  the  Louisville,  Cincin- 
nati and  Charleston  road,  added  a  subscription  of 
20,000  shares,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  only  7,000 
shares,  or  $700,000,  to  make  up  the  $8,000,000. 
But  $8,000,000  were  necessary  for  the  first  in- 
stalment due  to  the  Charleston  company.  Of 
this  sum,  there  was  borrowed  $700,000  of  the 
banks,  and  $100,000  city  stock  was  liberaUy  ad- 
vanced by  the  corporation  of  Charleston. 

The  company  have  restricted  themselves  to  85 
cents  per  100  lbs.  for  100  miles,  as  charge  for 
freight.  In  C^eorgia  it  is  50  cents.  Thus,  a  bar- 
rel of  flour  by  the  Carolina  road,  will,  for  400 
miles,  pay  but  $2.80— by  the  Georgian  $4.00. 
Now,  the  Peneylvanians  bring  flour  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Philadelphia  for  $1.12^.  What  will  be 
the  freight  when  the  Mercer  and  Pennsylvania 
canals,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  and  the 
J  ames  nver  improvements  are  completed?  What 
Coo,  will  be  the  difference  of  the  shipping  expense 
on  the  Patapsco  and  the  .James,  and  at  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah?  These,  which  I  take  to  be 
facts,  give  us  the  reason  why  Georgia  can  go  to 
New  York  and  set  money  at  Rve  per  cent,  and 
South  Carolina  be  compelled  to  go  to  England, 
and  possibly  for — nothing. 

President  Hayne,  in  his  ca!l,  (1838,)  talks  of 
lower  rates.  "The  charge,  (he  adds,)  for  cotton 
"  from  Hamburg  to  Charleston,  has  never,  we 
<<  believe,  exceeded  25  cents  (per  100  lbs.  or  for  a 
<^  bale,  $1,)  and  has  been  as  low  as  18  cents,  (or 
**  75  cents  per  bale,)  or  one-half  the  rates  allow- 
"  ed  by  law."  (pp.  14,  15.)  Now,  what  says 
President  Tupped?  He  states  the  power  on  the 
road  to  be  equal  to  the  business,  "except  cotton 
"  down,  when  the  steamers  were  stopped  for  the 
<<  want  rf  water.  Their  charge  was  75  cents; 
"that  of  the  rail-road  in  1837,  $1.50cents--of 
"  course,  the  latter  never  carrying  any  important 
"  amount.  For  the  last  three  months,  we  have 
"  been  obliged  to  send  up  empty  cars  to  bring 
"  down  cotton,  there  not  being  up-freight  enough. 
'<  This  has  increased  the  expense  without  ade- 
**  qeate  profit,  the  expenses  being  about  equal 
"  to  the  amount  received,  when  toe  cars  are  only 
"  loaded  with  cotton  down,'*'*  TReport  Ist  January, 
1838.)  The  cost  of  the  Cnarleston  road  was 
$125  per  share  in  old  stock,  (now  worth  $112,) 
25  per  cent,  on  new  stock  payable  for  every  share 
sold,  in  one  share  in  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and 
Charleston  company's  stock,  with  £5  paid  there- 
on.*   The  balance  one-third  in  cash,  one-third  in 

*  By  the  8th  section  forfeiture  is  allowed.    General 
Hayne,  in  his  1886  address,  said,  **Ae  wiU  always  be 


one  year,  and  one-third  in  two  years  with  interest 
and  mortgage.    The  property  apparently  not  yet 
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CULTURE  OF    OKION8. 

The  town  of  Wethersfield  (Conn.)  has  long  been 
famous  for  the  large  quantities  of  onions  which 
are  annually  raised  and  exported  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  southern  states,  it  has  been  super- 
stitiouslv  supposed  there  is  something  in  the  soil 
of  Wetnersfield  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  onions  ;  and  this  whim  has  no  doubt  discour- 
aged many  from  attempting  the  cultivation  of  this 
valuable  root,  in  other  sections  of  the  country^ 
eoually  favorable  to  its  growth.  It  is  true  the  soil 
of^  Wethersfield  is  a  rich  gravelly  and  sandy  loam, 
well  adapted  to  horticultural  purposes ;  but  the 
success  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  culture  of  onions, 
is  attributable  in  a  much  greater  degree,  to  a 
particular  virtue  in  the  fingers  of  its  femalesi 
than  any  peculiar  propeoties  in  its  soil. 

The  business  of  raising  onions  in  Wethersfield, 
is  reduced  to  a  perfect  system.  The  following  is 
the  method  of  cultivation.  £arly  in  the  spnng 
the  land  is  manured  by  ploughing  in  fine  manure 
from  the  stable  or  barn-yard,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  ten  loads  to  the  acre.  That  of  neat  cattle  is 
preferred,  as  that  of  horses  is  considered  of  too  heat- 
ing a  nature.  After  the  manure  is  ploughed  in, 
the  land  is  well  harrowed  and  laid  out  into  beds 
five  feet  wide.  The  beds  are  laid  out  by  turning 
a  furrow  towards  them  each  way.  This  raises 
the  beds  above  the  aisles  and  gives  an  opportunity 
for  the  water  to  run  off  should  there  be  occasion 
for  it.  They  are  then  raked  with  an  iron-tooth,  or 
common  hay- rake,  and  the  aisles  sufiered  to  remain 
as  led  by  the  plough.  Thus  prepared,  the  beds 
are  ready  to  receive  the  seeds. 

As  early  as  the  season  will  admit,  the  seed  is 
sown  in  the  following  manner.  A  rake,  with  teeth 
a  foot  apart,  is  drawn  crosswise  of  the  beds,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  drills  fi)r  the  reception  of 
the  seed.  The  seed  is  then  sowed  in  the  drill, 
with  the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  covered  with  the 
hand.  From  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  seed  is  put 
upon  an  acre.  Afler  the  plants  come  up  they  are 
kept  free  of  weeds,  which  generallv  require  four 
weedings.  A  hoe  of  a  suitable  width  to  pass  he* 
tween  the  rows  is  used  in  weeding,  whieh  saves 
much  labor.  When  ripe  they  are  puHed  and  the 
tops  cut  ofi*  with  a  knife.  A  sufficient  length  of 
top  is  lefl  to  tie  them  to  the  straw  in  roping.  They 
are  then  roped,  or  bunched  in  ropes  or  Imnchee  of 
3^  pounds,  as  required  by  the  law  of  the  state. 
An  ordinary  crop  is  from  6000  to  8000  ropes  to 
the  acre.  The  quantity  annually  raised  in  the 
town,  is  estimated  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  ropes 
which  are  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $2  a  hun- 
dred, amounting  to  from  $20,000  to  $30,000. 

Most  of  the  labor  in  raising  onions  in  Wethers- 
field, is  performed  by  females.    The  cultivation 

at  liberty  to  forfeit  Jus  shares;**  so  that  the  Charleston 
and  Hamburg  rail-road  company  may  do  the  same. 
In  three  years  they  will  get  $2,400,000,  and  $5  per 
share,  redacmff  it  $100,000— but  what  is  obtaining 
$125  for  what  is  woith  but  $1 12,  and  clear  of  a  crazy 
concern? 
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of  an  acre  requirea  from  fifly  to  sixty  daye'  labor 
ol*  a  feinale,  whose  wa^res,  Locluding  board,  is 
about  forty-two  cents  a  day.  Though  many  of 
the  young  ladies  of  WethersBeld  spend  a  portion 
of  their  time  in  onion  gardens  ;  yet  in  personal 
beauty,  education  and  politeness,  they  are  not  ex- 
celled by  females  of  far  less  industrious  habits. — 
Connecticut  paper. 


From  the  Pittibuiser. 
FOUL  AND  POISOKOUS   EARTHBV   WARE. 

Jtfr.  Editor, — Sir :  Will  you  permit  me  to  ac- 

auaint  the  public,  through  your  valuable  journal, 
lat  there  is  a  kind  of  crockery  ware,  manufac- 
tured in  almost  every  city  in  the  union,  which  is 
dangerous  to  use — anid  which  the  public  will  un- 
derstand by  the  term  common  red  pottery.  This 
ware  is  made  of  common  clays  from  the  brick 
yards,  and  when  formed,  is  coated  with  a  liquid 
called  glaze,  which  is  nothing  less  than  a  coat  of 
lead.  The  clays  being  of  the  commonest  kind, 
cannot  be  subjected  to  any  heat  in  the  burning 
that  will  make  them  safe  for  family  use— 6e{n^ 
porous — and  it  is  very  unsafe  to  deposit  any  ar- 
ticles of  family  use  in  them,  such  as  milk,  butter, 
or  in  fact  water,  as  a  portion  of  the  lead  glazing 
will  be  extracted,  and  the  article  will,  in  conse- 
quence, become  danfferous  to  use.  I  have  no- 
ticed no  fewer  then  ten  instances  within  the  last 
twelve  months,  of  familes  sustaining  injury  by  the 
use  of  such  ware. 

In  selecting  the  article  of  crockery  that  is  suit- 
ble  for  family  use,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain 
that  the  body  of  the  ware — the  clay— has  been 
hard  Immt,  which  any  person  can  tmderstand  by 
the  sound  of  it — if  well  burnt,  it  will  have  a  clear 
sound.  The  poorest  kind  will  not  ring  at  all, 
and  therefore  can  be  easily  detected.  An  article 
of  this  kind  will,  in  the  course  of  a  month's  use, 
become  very  foul.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this 
break  the  vessel,  and  they  will  ascertain  the  fact 
There  is  a  kind  of  ware,  however,  that  is  manfac- 
tared  in  almost  every  city  in  the  union,  called  stone 
ware,  which  is  perfectly  good  for  family  use.  This 
ware  is  formea  of  strong  and  superior  davs,  and 
undergoes  a  great  heat  in  the  burning, — and  more- 
over, the  gazing  is  not  a  thick  coat  of  lead,  but 
is  aocompli^ed  by  throwing  salt  into  the  kiln.  All 
kinds  of  Liverpool  ware  are  adapted  to  all  pur- 
poses of  family  use,  being  made  of  sound  clays 
and  well  burnt  As  a  preventive  is  better  than  a 
core,  if  I  should  be  the  means  of  preventing  any 
person  suffering  from  the  use  of  the  poisonous  ar- 
ticle--lead— this  advertisement  will  answer  the 

ends  I  design. 

C.S. 


From  the  Farmen'  Cabinet 
DIFFBEBNCB  OF  PI.AJITING    COEH  OIT  GRASS 
AND  STUBBLE  LAED. 

It  has  been  the  prevailing  custom  with  the  farm- 
ers of  New  Jersey,  for  many  yeam,  to  plough  their 
■ward  (or  com,  that  they  mi^ht  raise  more  than 
in  tilling  otherwise.  I  admit  it  is  a  good  mode 
to  till  00  the  sward,  and  has  always  b^  altowed 
00  by  first  ratefannen;  but  I  find  it  greatly  to 


my  advantage  to  reverse  the  practice,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  worm  making  such  sad  havoc  in  my 
corn-fields.  About  six  years  ago  I  planted  twenty 
acres  on  the  sward,  and  out  of  that  the  worms 
took  eight,  scarcely  leaving  a  hill  to  be  seen. 
The  tenth  day  of  June  I  had  it  planted  over 
again,  thinking  the  worms  would  not  disturb  it  so 
late  in  the  season,  but  still  they  r*reyed  upon  it, 
leaving  about  one  half  to  grow.  The  next  spring, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  to  farm  differently; 
instead  of  ploughing  the  sward,  I  ploughed  up  my 
stubble  field,  gave  it  a  good  harrowing,  furrowed 
it  out  both  ways,  marled  and  manured  every  hill, 
and  then  planted  the  corn.  In  about  a  fortnight, 
I  made  a  visit  to  the  field  for  the  express  purpose 
to  see  if  my  com  had  got  up,  or  if  the  worms 
were  taking  it  as  they  formerly  had.  I  roust  ac- 
knowledge, that  never  since  I  have  been  a  farmer, 
have  I  had  my  com  to  come  up  as  well ;  and  I  am 
fblly  satisfied,  that  is  the  best  manner  to  farm 
where  we  are  harassed  with  worms  and  other 
insects.  Although  the  field  which  I  farmed  had 
two  crops  in  succession ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  the 
third  crop  was  much  bietter,  sounder  com,  than 
I  had  raised  for  many  years  till  1  adopted  this 
plan. 

The  manure  I  had  lefl  was  considerable,  afler 
taking  out  enough  to  go  over  the  com-field ;  and 
of  the  remaining  part  1  made  a  compost,  mixed 
with  marl  or  lime,  which  make  it  much  better 
for  wheat  than  to  put  it  on  in  separate  bodies  or 
portions. 

The  field  that  came  in  regular  rotation  to  plant 
with  com,  I  ploughed  up  for  wheat  and  rye. 
After  the  process  of  ploughing  was  over,  I  took 
a  three  horse  harrow,  gave  it  a  thorough  harrowing 
both  ways,  to  make  the  furrows  lay  level,  that  the 
grass  roots  might  rot.  Before  the  usual  time  of 
sowing  came  on,  I  took  what  manure  I  had,  put  it 
on  regularly,  till  it  was  gone.  The  part  of  the 
field  which  had  no  manure,  I  sowed  in  lyc,  and 
the  part  which  was  manur^  I  sowed  in  wheat. 
Thus  I  have  farmed  for  five  years,  with  much 
better  success  than  I  ever  did  in  the  same  length  oi 
time  previously. 


From  the  Baltimore  Fwmer  uid  Gardener. 
CARROT  FIELD  CULTURE. 

We  had  a  conversation  a  few  days  since  with 
a  Yankee  farmer,  on  the  above  subject,  and 
being  pleased  with  the  course  of  his  remarks,  we 
prevailed  on  him  to  commit  them  to  writing,  in 
the  hope  that  as  the  season  is  now  approaching 
when  this  fine  vegetable  may  be  sown,  we  might, 
by  bringing  the  topic  to  the  notice  of  our  rea&rs, 
induce  some  of  them  to  try  the  experiment  of 
raising  a  crop  for  feed  for  their  milch  cows.  The 
parsnip  too,  should  command  attention ;  the  same 
mode  of  culture  will  serve  for  them  as  for  the  car- 
rot, with  these  exceptions— that  the  drills  should 
be  about  18  inches  apart  and  the  plants  stand 
about  4  inches  asunder.  Thus  planted  m  the  month 
of  April,  in  suitable  soil  manured  with  well  rotted 
manure,  or  a  compost  of  spent  ashes  and  mould, 
kept  clean  and  hoed  three  times,  they  would  yield 
from  500  to  1,000  bushels  of  roots  to  the  acre, 
which  might  be  lefl  in  the  ground  all  winter  to  be 
dug  as  wanted  for  feeding. 

To  those  who  desire  to  hav€  batter  in  winteri 
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possessing  all  the  virtues  of  that  article  made  from 
coivs  led  un  May  pastures,  it  will  be  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  by  a  very  little  trouble  they  may 
realize  their  wishes. 

The  communication  alluded  to  above  will  be 
found  subjoined. 

"The  carrot  flourishes  best  on  a  loam  or  sandy 
soil.  The  ground  should  be  prepared  by  plough- 
ing very  fine  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches, 
fine  manure,  in  quantity  sufficient  for  common 
crops  should  be  ploughed  in,  and  the  ground  har- 
rowed merely  sufficient  to  level  it,  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  drills  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
apart ;  a  machine  made  for  the  purpose  is  the  best 
(or  sowing :  four  or  five  plants  to  a  foot  is  sufficient 
to  be  lefl  to  come  to  maturity ;  a  good  day  for 
planting  com  is  a  good  day  for  sowing  carrot 
seed.  The  crop  is  usually  from  four  to  ^ve  hun- 
dred bushels  to  the  acre.  There  is  not  a  more  pro- 
fitable crop  for  feeding  stock,  raised  in  the  N. 
England  States,  than  the  carrot,  where  the  soil 
suits  the  crop ;  with  a  little  more  labor,  you  will 
get  as  many  bushels  of  a  much  richer  vegetable 
than  the  potato.  One  experiment  has  been 
made,  by  putting  six  cows  into  the  stalls  in  De- 
cember, and  f^ing  five  with  com-meai  and 
hay,  and  one  with  com-meai  and  carrots,  and 
when  slaughtered,  the  one  fed  with  canrot?  was 
pronounced  the  fattest  and  handsomest  beef.  They 
are  equsdly  good  for  milch  cows,  increasing  the 
quantity,  and  adding  color  and  richness  of  fla- 
vor to  the  butter,  but  little,  if  any,  surpassed  by 
the  best  pasturing.  They  can  be  profitably  used 
in  many  others  ways  by  a  farmer." 


THB  DROUGHT.     THB  GRBElf  SPRIlfG  LANDS 
OF  LOUISA  COUNTY. 

To  the  Editor  of  Uie  Farmen'  Reguter. 

Fluvanna,  Sept  10,  1838. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  in  your  last  num- 
ber of  the  Register,  that  reports  of  seasons  and 
crops  might  be  made  to  that  joumal  from  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  country  in  which  it  circulates,  I 
give  you  one  which  I  am  sure  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  melancholy  of  detail  by  any  that  may  appear 
irom  other  quarters.  Coi&fining  myself  to  the  sec- 
tion of  country  between  the  James  and  Rappa- 
hannock rivers,  parallel  with,  and  extending  thirty 
miles  below,  the  South- West  Mountains,  I  can 
say  from  ocular  proof  and  certain  information, 
that  no  drought  has  ever  come  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  that  will  compare  in 
severity  with  that  which  has  visited  this  country 
since  about  the  middle  of  June.  Within  this 
range,  I  have  heard  of  but  one  neighborhood, 
fabout  New  Canton,  on  James  river,^  in  which 
the  corn  and  tobacco  crops  have  been  at  all  bene- 
fited by  rain.  On  other  water-courses,  and  on 
good  highlands,  they  have  been  curtailed  from 
more  than  half  to  nothing  on  inferior  grades  of 
soil.  Pastures  and  meadows  are  bumt  up,  and 
the  most  luxuriant  green-sward  turf  in  our  yards 
destroyed  even  to  the  root.  To  add  to  these 
grievances,  the  little  fodder  that  had  escaped  be- 
ing entirely  blasted  by  drought,  and  a  sirocco-like 
wind,  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, was  killed  on  roost  flat  lands  by  a  frost, 


which  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  3d  insmnt 
biting  also,  and  in  some  instances  destroying,  a 
portion  of  the  tobacco  on  low  situations,  particu- 
larly in  those  wanting  sufficient  circumambient 
moisture  to  protect  them.    For  a  week  past,  there 
has  not  been  a  mill  within  fifly  miles  of  my  resi- 
dence that  can  grind  more  than  a  few  hours  in 
the  mornings,  and  very  few  of  them  at  aU,    In- 
deed, such  is  the  impracticability  of  procuring 
meal,  that  I  keep  a  man  constantly  beating  coarse 
meal  and  hominy  for  mv  negroes,  having  neither 
potatoes  nor  peas  from  large  plantings,  to  substi- 
tute for  bread.    /  shall  not  want  another  such  sea- 
son to  admonish  me  of  the  importance  of  a  horse- 
mill  on  every  farm  where  water-power  cannot  be 
relied  on.    Wheat  crops  have  t)een  fine  through- 
out this  country,  but  for  want  of  com  the  small 
farmers  and  planters  and  many  of  the  larger  ones 
will  be  compelled  to  use  from  the  whole  to  a  part 
of  what  is  made,  for  bread  and  horse  feed.    By 
the  way,  could  not  your  disinterested  Baltimore 
correspondent  R.,  extend  his  benevolence  to  our 
starving  community — after  first  taking  care  of 
Maryland — in  telling  us  whereabout  in  Virginia 
he  ever  saw  such  abundant  crops  of  corn  at  $1 
and  SI  ^  per  barrel?    Or  might  he  not  be  in- 
duced to  change  his  trade  for  the  sake  of  a  profit 
of  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent.,  which  /fwho 
am  also  "well  known")  will  ensure  him?*    On  a 
late  visit  to  the  Green  Springs  neighborhood,  in 
the  county  of  Louisa,  I  found  that  this  truly  green 
and  fertile  country  had  been  visited  by  the  same 
desolating  evil,  to  a  degree  which  an  acquain- 
tance with  it  of  neariy  thirty  years  had  not  allow- 
ed me  to  conceive.    Still,  it  was  refreshing  to  one 
whose  sight  as  well  as  hopes  from  the  soil  had 
been  seared  by  the  presence  of  a  universal  de- 
sert, which  had   taken  ^e   place  of  luxuriant 
fields  and  green  meadows  at  home,  to  witness 
even  the  partial  contrast  presented  to  the  eye  by 
the  more  flourishing   appearance  of  vegetation 
here,  where,  superceded  to  the  superiority  of  soil, 
there  had  been  one  shower  more  than  was  gene- 
ral in  the  parched  region,  which  is  the  subject  of 
my  remarks.    Had  other  evidence  of  the  favored 
condition  of  this  delightful  country  t)een  wanting, 
the  comparatively  fat  herds  of  improved  cattle 
and  flocks  of  Bakewell  sheep  with  their  creased 
backs  and  well-covered  ribs,  were  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy me  of  the  superior  richness  of  its  grasses. 
By-the-by,  sheep  delight  in  and  will  fatten  most 
kindly  on  grass  partially  killed  by  drought. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
who  feel,  I  know,  a  fostering  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  the  agriculture  of  Virginia,  to  receive 
some  accounts  ot  this  garden-spot  of  it«  which  I 
believe  you  have  never  visited.  The  cognomen, 
"Green  Springs,"  is,  I  suppose,  derived  from  the 
mineral  springs  in  the  heart  of  this  tract  of  coun- 
try, on  the  property  of  Dr.  James  M.  Morris. 
They  were  once  very  much  resorted  to,  and  with 
great  benefit  to  invalids.  Their  constituent  pro- 
perties are  said  to  be,  (as  the  flavor  of  the  water 

*  The  piece  referred  to  was  not  a  communication  to 
this  joumal,  but  to  a  Baltimore  paper.  It  was  copied 
(for  exposure )  in  the  report  on  the  "  Season  and  state  of 
crops,"  which  accompanied  No.  6,  in  an  extra  sheet, 
and  which  will  be  republished,  immediately  follovrini^  - 
this  communication.^Ep.  Fab.  Rko. 
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indicates)  sulphate  of  magnesia,  iron  and  sulphur; 
the  springs  are  as  bold  and  salubrious  as  they  ever 
were.  The  wealthy  proprietor  has  thought  fit  to 
iufier  the  improvements  to  go  to  decay,  or  they 
Would  doubtless  be  asain  the  fountain  of  resort  to 
many  of  the  thirsty  pilgrims  who  now  seek  health 
and  pleasure  in  our  mountains,  where  I  thmk 
the  waters  little  or  no  more  salubrious,  and  the 
muUony  ctrUrinbfi  not  as  fine  as  at  the  Green 
Springs.  This  valuable  body  of  land  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  basin  of  about  10,000  acres,  which  seems, 
by  a  sport  of  nature,  to  have  been  dropped  into 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  barren  districts  of 
Virginia.  Its  upper  margin  reaches  to  within  about 
ten  miles  of  Peter's  mountain^the  tallest  In  the 
•out h- west  range — is  watered  by  five  creeks  and 
the  river  South  Anna;  the  latter  bounding  its  north- 
eastern extremity.  One  of  the  creeks,  (the  south- 
eastern,) and  a  barren  ridge,  in  which  most  of  the 
creeks  rise,  reaches  across  the  north-western 
bonndary.  The  fine  character  of  this  soil,  is 
donbtless  owing,  in  great  part,  to  these  water- 
courses, which  all  (but  one,  and  on  that  lies  very 
little  of  what  is  called  Green  Spring  land,)  dis- 
embogue into  the  South  Anna  at  one  point,  in 
the  farm  of  the  late  Major  Watson,  senV.  In 
ftirther  proof  of  the  intensity  of  the  drought,  I 
will  here  remark,  that  the  beds  of  all  of  these 
usually  tK>ld  streams,  including  the  river,  are  now 
as  dry  as  their  banks,  except  here  and  there  a 
stagnant  pool,  scarceljr  sufficient  to  slake  the 
thirst  of  the  cattle,  whksh  depend  on  them  for 
existence.  The  principal  farms  in  this  tract  be- 
long to  the  descendants  of  Major  Watson,  decM., 
to  Dr.  J.  M.  Morris,  and  to  the  descendants  of 
Mr.  William  Morris,  dec'd.  Of  these,  the  Wat- 
son estate  is  considered  the  best;  contaioing  in  all 
about  3,000  acres.  Dr.  Morris's  may  be  rated 
next;  and  I  cannot  oveHook,  in  this  classification, 
a  small,  sub-divided  tract,  tielonging  to  a  lamily 
ol*  Branches,  equal,  by  naturtf  to  the  besL  Mr. 
Wm.  Ragland's,  and  a  small  portion  of  a  /arm  late- 
ly sold  by  Richmond  Terril,  Esq.,  include  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  body  of  land.  The  most  in- 
teresting, and  by  far  the  most  important  feature  in 
these  lands,  is,  tneir  remarkable  adaptation  to  plas- 
ter, which  has  produced  in  the  last  ten  or  fiheen 
years  a  change  in  the  face  of  this  country,  that  is 
really  miraculous.  Dr.  George  Watson,  of  Rich- 
mond, owns,  I  think,  the  most  beauiiful  and  fertile 
fiu'm,  (with  a  few  exceptions  on  James  river,) 
that  I  know  of  in  Virgmia.  He  has  been  the 
most  liberal  user  of  plaster  and  clover,  as  well  as 
improver  in  the  exclusion  of  stock,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, though  all  are  now  reaping,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  a  rich  harvest,  from  these  mea- 
sures. There  is  no  part  of  Virginia  on  which 
plaster  acts  more  powerfully  than  here.  The 
soil  is  generally  of  a  dark-gray  color,  intermixed 
with  small,  round,,  ferruginous  gravel,  lying  on 
three  varieties  of  clay,  r^,  yellow  and  blue — all 
teoactous.  It  has  bc^n  analyzed^  I  understand, 
by  Professor  Rogers,  and  found  to  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  lime.  On  the  surface  of  the  country, 
18  to  be  seen  a  quantity  of  grayish- black  horn- 
blende, the  disintegration  of  which  gives  a  very 
rich  yield  of  lime.  In  conclusion,  I  cannot  say 
more  for  this  delightful  body  of  land,  and  its  pe- 
culiar susceptibility  to  improvement  from  clover 
and  plaster,  than  that  the  Watson  estate  and  Dr. 
Morris's  have  produced  this  year  19,000  bushels 
Vol.  VI.-*56 


of  wheat,  at  2$  bushels  to  the  acre,  when,  15  yean 
ago,  one-fourth  of  that  quantity  would  have  been 
considered  a  very  fine  crop.  The  crops  of  com 
and  tobacco  on  these  estates  are  sufficient  for  their 
cons umptton—tobaceo  better  than  I  have  seen  off 
of  James  river— and  one  of  their  great  staples, 
(the  finest  bacon  and  mutton  in  the  uoorldS  zm 
promising  as  it  can  be.  fl. 


SEAtOH  AND  STATB  OF  CROPS,  IN  AVOUIT. 

[Reinit>Uibed  (Void  the  M^emelit  to  Ui«  last  No.] 
Daring  the  latter  part  of  August  we  were  absent 
from  home  and  from  editorial  labors,  for  ten  days,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Faaqaier  Sprinfi:8.  It  was  the  first  time,  since 
undertaking  these  labors  and  duties,  that  we  have  taken 
even  half  so  much  time  of  absence,  for  pleasure,  health, 
or  relaxation  and  rest ;  and  we  find  that  this,  ia  spits  of 
all  precautions  taken,  has  been  productive  of  mconve- 
nient  omissions.  The  most  important  of  these  will  be 
partially  supplied  by  the  issuing  this  extra  sheet  to  ae« 
company  No.  6  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  of  whiell 
the  last  pages  had  been  printed  before  our  retoni. 

Reports  of  the  season  and  ptate  of  crops,  from  the 
subscribers  and  correspondents  of  the  Fanners'  Regis* 
ter,  have  become  so  imre  and  irregolar,  and  their  re* 
ceipt  so  little  to  be  counted  on,  that  we  had  ceased, 
(though  with  much  regret,)  to  look  for  them,  as  mat- 
ter for  each  monthly  publication.  Such  reports  are 
always  the  most  numerous  under  the  most  disastrous 
circumstances;  and  the  recent  unprecedented  state  of 
heat  and  drought,  and  the  general  sufiiering  of  all  grow- 
ing crops,  have  served  to  bring  more  information  than 
would  come  in  half  a  year  of  prosperity  and  good 
prospects.  At  some  cost  and  trouble,  the  failure  to 
attend  to  these  favors  will  be  supplied  by  this  extra 
publication,  which  will  be  sent  with  every  copy  of  the 
September  number,  now  ready  to  be  issued,  and  the 
same  will  be  also  copied  into  the  next  succeeding 
numl>er. 

We  shall  copy  below  a  few  of  the  most  distinct 
and  full  statements  which  formed  parts  of  letters  that 
awaited  our  return.  But  far  more  full  and  general  in- 
formation was  gained  by  personal  observation  on  our 
journey,  and  from  the  numerous  intelligent  farmers 
whom  we  met  at  the  Fauquier  Springs,  from  various 
parts  of  lower  and  middle  Virginia,  and  from  adjacent 
states.  It  is  needless  to  particularize.  The  hot  and 
dry  weather  has  been  more  or  less  mitigated  in  nume- 
rous places  by  partial  rains,  some  of  which  fell  heavily 
and  abundantly,  for  the  time,  when  the  country  around 
generally  remainea  parched,  and  but  a  small  extent 
was  even  sprinkled.  But  scarcely  any  where  did 
these  partial  and  limited  suppUes  Of  rain  come  soon 
enough  to  prevent  a  great  diminution  in  the  growing 
corn-crops ;  nor  did  the  efiects  continue  as  long  as  was 
necessary  to  prevent  renewed  damage  firom  drought 
afterwards.  Reports  of  great  and  certain  injury  from 
the  drought  are  heard  from  almost  every  part  of  lower 
and  middle  Virginia,  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
very  small  sections  that  have  been  peculiarly  fiivored,) 
and  from  the  northern  valley  counties,  west  ef  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains,  from  the  Eastern  Shore  ef  Ma- 
ryland, New  Jersey,  and  Pennsjrlvania.    The  news- 
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papere  are  now  full  of  such  reports,  wliich  would  ex- 
tend the  damage  mach  farther ;  but  we  limit  our  views 
to  what  has  been  either  seen  or  heard  of  in  conversa- 
tion with  well  informed  and  highly  respectable  observ- 
ers of  the  scenes  described,  or  obtained  from  corre- 
spondents* as  much  to  be  relied  on. 

In  Gloucester  only  have  we  heard  of  even  average 
crops  of  com  being  expected;  and  two  gentlemen 
firom  that  county  are  the  only  persons  heard  from,  who 
expect  themselves  to  make  better  than  average  crops. 
The  letter  of  one  (August  4,)  is  given  below;  the 
other  was  seen  as  late  as  August  24.  Also,  on  a  few 
of  the  best  farms  on  the  lower  part  of  James  river, 
fiur  crops  of  com  are  expected.  Some  of  the  poorer 
lands  by  the  railway  between  Richmond  and  Frede- 
ricksbuig  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  so  much  by 
drought,  as  by  other  causes  of  unproductiveness. 
Elsewhere,  no  estimate  of  any  county  would  put  the 
diminution  ot  the  com  crops  at  less  than  one-fourth 
befoW  an  avenge,  and  more  frequently  the  estimate  of 
loss  would  be  one-half  or  more.  We  hope  and  trust 
that  very  few  parts  of  the  state  have  suffered  half  as 
much  as  the  generally  poor  country  of  Stafford  and 
lower  Fauquier,  which  stretthes  finom  Fredericksburg 
to  the  Springs.  The  damage  here  must  amount  to 
75  per  cent  unless  the  land  is  totally  worthless  for 
com  in  the  best  of  seasons.  The  greater  numl>er  of 
acres  seen  on  the  whole  route  of  86  miles  will  not 
yield  three  bushels  of  com  each — and  many  acres 
will  not  make  even  one  bushel  to  each.  The  drought 
extends,  with  its  worst  effects,  over  the  rich  grazing 
lands  of  upper  Fauquier,  Albemarle,  and  the  other 
Piedmont  range  of  lands  generally. 

We  know  by  experience  the  difficulty  of  forming 
in  advance  estimates  of  the  product  of  growing  crops; 
and  also  It  is  certain  that  the  greater  the  calamity,  the 
more  it  is  magnified  and  exaggerated  by  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  fears  of  even  the  most  cautious  and  judi- 
cious, as  well  as  the  most  respectable  and  veracious 
£umen.  Therefore  we  strike  off  a  large  amount  of 
the  usual  estimates  of  general  loss  when  we  suppose 
that  the  present  com  crop  will  be  firom  one-fourtti  to 
one-third  below  an  average  gross  product;  and  that 
through  all  the  great  regions  spoken  of  above,  there 
will  be  certainly  no  surplus,  even  if  not  a  great  defi- 
ciency to  be  supplied  by  importations  fh>m  distant  and 
more  fortunate  places.  Gloucester,  the  only  county 
in  Virginia  ftom  which  any  good  crops  are  reported,  is 
part  of  a  fine  com-producing  district.  From  the  next 
adjoining  counties,  and  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Yii^inia,  nothing  has  been  heard.  The  northern 
neck,  or  peninsula  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappa- 
hannock, has  shared  in  the  general  drought. 

Even  in  places  where  heavy  rains  have  fallen,  and 
more  than  once,  the  injury  is  very  great.  The  preva- 
lence and  Unremitting  action  of  great  heat  have 
been  such,  that  the  heaviest  rains  seemed  to  be  entire- 
ly evaporated  in  a  few  days.  During  parts  of  July  and 
August,  and  for  several  weeks,  with  very  short  inter- 
vals of  cooler  weather,  the  thermometer  was  ftom  90 
to  96  degrees,  at  the  maximum  height,  in  the  shade, 
in  the  country  places  in  lower  and  middle  Virginia, 
and  ftom  95  to  100  degrees,  and  sometimes  more, 
in  the  towns. 


By  information  from  North  Carolina,  the  crops  have 
suffered  as  severely  by  drought,  in  the  upper  parts  of 
Northampton  and  Halifax,  and  in  Warren,  Granville, 
Caswell  and  Wake  counties.  On  the  low-grounds  of 
the  lower  Roanoke  (a  very  rich  and  highly  important 
com  district,)  the  season  has  been  favorable  enough 
to  promise  average  crops. 

In  Kentucky,  as  late  as  August  17,  the  season  had 
been  highly  favorable  to  com  and  other  crops. 

The  crop  of  wheat,  as  stated  in  the  notice  in  No. 
5,  has  fallen  much  short  of  early  expectations,  and 
over  a  much  wider  extent  of  country  than  was  then 
known.  The  unusually  large  proportion  of  straw, 
caused  the  general  error  of  estimate.  For  the  corn 
and  other  growing  crops,  we  beg  leave  now  to  add  the 
following  particular  statements  of  correspondents,  to 
the  general  digest  above. 

<*  Gloucbstkb,  Va.  August  6th,  1898. 
"I  have  iust  shipped  my  crop  of  wheat,,  which  ave- 
raged nine  bushels  to  one  sowed,  all  of  it  on  corn-land. 
The  promise  from  the  amount  of  straw  on  the  land  was 
much  greater.  The  quality  oi  the  grain  is  fair.  The 
season  has  been  favorable  for  the  corn  crops  in  Glou- 
cester; and  I  think  a  full  crop  must  be  made,  even  if 
there  should  be  no  more  rain,  the  jCTound  being  now 
thoroughly  soaked.  But  in  this  favored  region  the 
rains  come  with  such  regularity  and  frequency,  that 
the  poor  and  backward  lands  will  no  doubt  be  visited 
to  the  hearts'  content  of  the  farmers.'* 

«  Buckingham,  August  10th,  1838. 
"  The  drought  throughout  this  region  is  fearful.  A 
bushel  of  corn  to  the  acre  will  not  be  gathered  from 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  hill-land  crop.  iVf  ay  you  not 
render  a  valuable  service  to  the  community,  by  a  con- 
densed exhibition,  in  your  next  or  an  early  number  ot 
the  •  Register,'  of  the  most  economical  means  of  feed- 
ing stock,  &c.  How  hogs  are  to  be  fattened  this  fall, 
and  how  a  stock  for  the  future  is  to  be  maintained 
through  the  winter,  are  important  inquiries,  in  the  so- 
lution of  which  you  may  afford  important  aid." 

"  Lunenburg  Co.  August  10th,  1838. 
"  Our  agricultural  operations  are  quite  at  a  stand  for 
the  present ;  we  are  now  experiencing  the  most  dis- 
tressmg  drought  I  have  known  for  many  years,  if  in  my 
life.  For  several  miles  around  my  neighborhood,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mecklenburg  Court-house,  it  reaUy 
looks  as  if  many,  whose  prospects  were  good  a  few 
weeks  ago  for  an  average  crop  of  com,  wul  not  now 
make  scarcely  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  a  crop— some  say 
scarcely  seed — if  it  does  not  rain  soon.  The  tobacco- 
crop  cut  short,  I  think,  half,  if  not  mor««" 

"  HAi.irAx,  Va.  August  12th,  1888. 
"  As  I  am  at  leisure  this  evening,  I  will  drop  you  a 
few  lines,  partly  on  business,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  your  readers,  through  the  medium  ofyour  *  Re- 
gister,' a  faint  account  of  our  crops  that  are  made,  and 
those  that  are  not  made,  and,  I  fear,  never  will  be,  to 
any  sort  of  perfection.  Our  wheat-crop  was  thought 
by  some,  previous  to  its  being  cut,  to  be  very  fine  in 
quality,  and  promising  good  quantity;  but,  I  believe; 
all,  or  at  least  the  greaterpart,  now  admit  themselves 
to  have  been  deceived.  The  arrain  is  generally  small,, 
and  rather  shrivelled  than  otherwise.    The  quantity  is 

generally  below  the  common  estimate.  As  far  as  I 
ave  seen  or  heard,  our  oat-crop  was  next  to  a  foilure^ 
At  this  time  the  com-crop  is  suffering  more  from 
drought  than  I  recollect  to  nave  ever  seen  one.  It  i* 
nearly  spent :  in  fact,  I  fear  that  it  is  entirely  so.  It 
rain  does  not  come  in  a  few  days,  I  think  we  may  not 
expect  but  little  over  half  a  crop  in  this  upper  part  01: 
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the  county ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  or  hear  of  any 

Sat  of  this  county,  Pittsylvania,  or  Campbell,  where 
e  drought  does  not  prevail  to  an  alanning  extent. 
Our  tobacco-crops,  of  course,  are  very  backward,  and 
are  beginning  to  burn  more  at  bottom  than  they  grow 
at  top.  Tobacco,  how«»ver,  is  a  part  of  our  crops  that 
will  recover  from  the  effects  of  drought,  when  all 
hopes  are  apparently  gone.  If  it  shoufd  shortly  rain 
plentifully,  and  be  a  late  ^1,  we  may  yet  make  re- 
spectable crops  of  tobacco ;  butt  at  present,  the  pros- 
pects for  corn  and  tobacco  are  dreadful— defying  all 
accurate  description." 

"Middlesex,  N.J.  August  13th.  1838. 
**  Our  farming  prospects  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try are  very  dulh  Up  to  the  middle  of  June,  the  pros- 
pect never  was  so  flattering.  Corn,  potatoes,  barley, 
oats,  all  as  promising  as  could  be  desired.  Since  that 
time,  however,  we  have  had  no  rain  that 'has  done  any 
thing  but  scald— the  mercury  ranging  from  80°  to  98<* 
in  the  shade.  The  com  half  way  up  the  stalk  is  dead, 
one-third  destitute  of  ears,  and  the  residue  so  misera- 
ble, that  no  calculation  can  be  formed  of  the  result. 
Potatoes,  of  which  many  thousands  of  acres  have 
been  planted,  will  be  an  entire  loss.  Barley  and  oats 
half  a  crop.  Rye  very  poor  and  shrunk.  Buckwheat, 
on  which  great  dependence  is  placed  for  winter  bread, 
in  many  cases  never  came  up,  and  on  the  whole  only 
twe-fourth  of  an  average  crop  can  be  realized.  Last 
nigbt  we  bad  a  thunder-shower,  and  slight  rain  from 
the  south ;  bnt  all  is  bright  and  hot  again.  Thermo- 
meter 91<>  at  10  A.  M.** 

"  Princess  Anne,  Va.  August  14th,  1888. 
**We  have  had  the  dhest  and  hottest  weather  I 
have  ever  seen  or  felt  here.  We  have  not  had  a  good 
rain  since  the  18th  of  June,  and  only  one  or  two  light 
showers  since  that  time.  A  great  deal  of  our  com  is 
burned  up  to  the  ear,  and  we  cannot  make  more  than 
half  or  two- thirds  of  a  crop." 

"Queen  Ann*3  Co.,  Md.,  August  17,  1838. 
<*  While  writing,  I  will  take  leave  to  add,  that  never, 
I  believe»  within  the  memory  of  our  oldest  people, 
has  this  section  of  our  countiy  been  visited  with  so 
early  and  destractive  a  drought  as  that  which  we  have 
lately  experienced.  Our  crops  of  com,  potatoes,  &c. 
are  nearly  destroyed;  and  it  is  generally  thought,  so 
&r  as  I  liave  heard,  and  so  far  as  my  own  observation 
extends,  it  verifies  the  opinion,  that  this  peninsula  can- 
not now,  whatever  rains  may  come,  even  the  most 
ftvorable,  make  an^  thing  like  com  sufficient  for  its 
necessaiy  consumption.  Our  clover  fields  are  burnt  up, 
with  scaicely  the  appearance  of  vegetation  upon  them, 
even  since  the  late  rains.  Indeed,  the  whole  face  of 
the  countiy  wears  a  most  melancholy  aspect.  We 
made  large  crops  of  straw,  in  proportion  to  the  ground 
aowB  in  wheat;  which  was  less,  probably,  &om  a 
fourth  to  a  third  of  that  which,  some  years  ago,  used 
to  be  put  in  that  grain.  The  yield  from  the  straw, 
however,  is  much  less — say  fh)m  twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent.— than  a  fair  average,  owing  principally  to  rust. 
The  rye  and  oats  crops  also  turn  out  badly.  But 
enough  of  this  lugubrious  matter." 

*'  From  LoxnsviLLB,  Kt.,  August  17. 
**  We  have  had  through  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  and  so  far  in  August,  the  most  favorable  weather, 
plenty  of  ran  and  the  crops  of  wheat,  com,  Sic.,  are 
supenbundant  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  plants,  the 
coldneaa  of  the  sf^ng,  and  the  low  pnces  last  season, 
there  will  be  a  small  crop  of  tobacco  made." 

Coooin's  Point,  Pr.  George,  Va.,  Aug.  26. 
<*Oiir  com  crop,  I  much  fear,  threatens  to  be  even 
worse  than  I  haa  anticipated.  The  stalks  bad  made 
80  much  improvement  in  growth,  that  I  thought  some 
weeks  baek,  there  might  be  some  approach  to  an  ave- 
rage crop  made  on  this  farm.    A  careful  exammation 


yesteiday  confirms  my  later  and  worst  fean.  Though 
the  stalks  look  generally  well,  the  number  that  are 
without  ears  I  would  suppose  to  be  nearty  one-third; 
and  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  veiy  indifferent 
This  is  what  I  feared  Would  be  the  result,  from  the 
buming  up  by  the  extreme  drought  (as  formerly 
stated,)  of  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  tassels,  before 
the  exhibition  of  the  silks ;  but  the  extent  of  injuiy 
from  this  cause  is  much  greater  than  I  had  anticipated. 
All  prospects  of  even  hau  a  crop  here,  I  fear,  are  now 
dissipated. 

Directly  in  contradiction  to  all  such  accounts,  from 
these  and  numerous  other  less  authentic  sources  which 
all  the  newspapers  are  full  ot,  the  following  com- 
munication appeared  in  the  'Baltimore  Patriot'  of 
August  17th.  We  know  not  whether  it  was  to 
this  veiy  positive,  and  seemingly  very  plausible  state- 
ment, or  to  other  causes,  that  was  owing  the  latter 
part  of  the  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  Baltimore 
market  of  a  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  com,  of  16 
cents  or  more,  in  the  bushel,  and  as  sudden  a  fall  to  the 
first  mark,  and  all  within  a  few  days. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot.] 

"  I  having  seen  a  dreadful  account  given  in  the  pub- 
lic prints,  concerning  the  failure  of  crops,  which  by 
all  appearance,  has  caused  a  ^at  rise  in  the  price  oif 
^rain.  I,  as  a  well  known  citizen  of  Baltimore,  deem 
it  my  duty  to  let  the  commercial  part  of  the  citizens 
know  the  trae  state  of  the  crops  of  grain  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  I  was  continually  travelling  in 
the  above  states,  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  fiisi  of 
August,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  travel  in  the 
same  states  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  do  say,  I 
never  saw  such  fine  crops  of  corn  and  wheat  before, 
in  any  place;  and  I  heard  it  asserted,  they  excelled 
the  crops  of  any  season  ever  recollected,  by  the  oldest 
farmers — the  corn  was  getting  hard  then,  and  consi- 
dered as  good  as  made.  Some  of  the  farmers  had 
succeeded  in  engaging  their  growing  crops  of  corn 
at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  barrel,  but  that  price 
could  not  be  easily  obtained.  I  heard  a  farmer  say 
that  he  did  expect  com  to  l>e  as  low  as  one  dollar  per 
barrel,  at  the  heap  when  gathered. 

I  write  the  above  fbr  the  benefit  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, that  they  may  knaw  how  to  make  their  pur- 
chases. And  if  any  gentleman  should  suspect  me  of 
having  any  personal  interest  in  view  in  the  matter,  I 
assure  them,  I  am  neither  a  merchant  nor  spculator 
in  any  article  whatsoever;  and  they  can  nave  my 
name  by  applying  at  the  Patriot  ofiice.  R." 

If  some  of  our  subscribers,  in  every  different  region, 
would  regularly  furnish  montnly  reports  of  the  state  of 
crops,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  present  in  extracts  from 
their  letters  a  full  and  authentic  statement  of  the  ge- 
neral condition  of  the  country,  it  would  be  of  great 
value,  as  information,  to  the  r«:aders  of  this  publica- 
tion, and  to  the  country  at  large.  One  of  the  certain 
effects  would  be  to  prevent  groundless  panics  in  the 
markets,  and  also  to  extinguish  such  reporters  as  the 
author  of  tlie  foregoing  communication. 

August  29,  1838.  Ed.  Far.  Reg. 

EXTRACTS  OF  PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE. 
SEASON  AND  STATE  OP  CROPS. 

Hanover,  September  6,  1838. 
*<  We  have  made  more  than  half  an  average 
crop  of  com  in  this  neighborhood,  ootwithstandiog 
the  long  continuance  oft  he  drought.  I  have,  how- 
ever, seen  many  fields  of  com  between,  this  and 
Charlottesville,    which  will  fall  below  half  an 
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average  crop.  While  in  the  neighborhood  of 
William  Fulcher,  ol*  this  county,  I  understood 
that  he  had  last  year  commenced  seeding  wheat 
the  latter  part  of  August,  finishing  in  September; 
and  that  his  crop  was  considered  a  good  one.  I 
did  not  see  Mr.  F.  himself,  but  some  of  his  near 
neighbors  gave  me  this  inibrmation.  While  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  wheat,  I  generally 
found  the  lOlh  of  October  to  be  the  best  time  to 
begin:  of  course  was  much  surprised  to  hear  that 
fleeding  bad  been  successlul  so  much  earlier." 


Brunswick,  Sept.  8, 1838. 
"  The  high  price  of  the  mulberry  is  retarding 
the  culture  of  silk,  much  to  its  injury.  I  had  de- 
termined to  retain  20,000  of  my  best  trees;  but  I 
could  not  stand  the  temptation  of  the  price  offered 
for  them,  in  these  dry  and  high- pressure  times.  I 
am  extremely  anxious  that  the  culture  of  silk 
should  succeed  in  this  section.  Our  soil  is  gone — 
no  lime,  no  marl— and  the  litter  very  poor  with 
which  we  used  to  manure  our  lands,  such  as  oak- 
leaves,  &c.  It  is  really  discouraging  to  view  the 
calls  and  millies  on  our  farms,  and  more  fatigu- 
ing to  walk  over  them;  for  the  gullies  are  so  wide 
you  can't  jump  them;  they  must  be  headed.  We 
roust  either  turn  our  attention  to  some  other  crop, 
that  is  not  such  an  exhauster  of  land,  or  desert 
the  country.  I  am  now  done  with  the  cotton  and 
tobacco  crops  on  my  home  plantation,  and  shall 
rely  on  the  silk  crop  to  sustain  me;  and,  instead  of 
improving  a  few  acres  of  land  for  cotton  or  to- 
bacco, I  shall  have  time  to  manure  double  the 
quantity  of  land,  which  will  increase  my  grain 
crop,  so  much  needed  at  this  time." 

September  10, 1838. 
"  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the 
mulberry,  or  indeed  of  farming  in  general,  other 
than  that  I  have  obtained  from  an  occasional  pe- 
rusal of  your  valuable  iourual.  Whilst  sojourn- 
ing at  •  •  •  •  1  picked  up  a  number  of 
your  periodical  todisnel  an  hour's  dulness.  I  waa 
soon  interested;  reaa  each  succeeding  number 
with  eagerness;  became  a  convert  to  your  opinion, 
that  <'more  money,  apart  from  the  consideration  of 
comfort  and  many  other  et  ceteras,  may  be  real- 
ized by  a  judicioufl  system  of  farming  in  Virginia, 
than  by  the  culture  of  sugar  or  cotton  at  the 
south;"  changed  my  occupation  and  residence, 
and  have  now  set  down  to  attempt  the  realization 
of  hopes  which  you  have  engendered." 

Goochland,  Va,,  September  10, 1838. 
«  Now  that  the  tops  are  taken  from  the  corn,  a 
tolerable  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  product. 
On  the  James  river  low-grounds,  not  more  than 
half  a  crop  will  be  gathered:  while  on  the  high- 
lands there  cannot  be  more  than  one -fourth.  P^o 
person  that  I  have  seen,  has  expressed  a  more 
mvorable  opinion  than  this.  But  the  deficiency 
18  not  owing  entirely  to  the  drought.  The  chinch 
bugs  have  infested  the  country  in  myriads;  and 
their  depredations  have  curtailed  the  crops  of  corn 
nearly  or  quite  as  much  as  the  dry  weather.  Not 
a  fiurm,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  has  es- 
caped their  ravages;  in  some  ntaces  they  have 
been  so  niunerous  as  to  utterly  destroy  whole 
scresi  besides  materially  diminishing  the  product 
of  the  fields  at  large." 


Lake  Phelps,  N.  C,  > 
S(^t  11,  1838.  5 
"  1  cultivate  the  rich,  low  swamplands  of  North 
Carolina,  and  this  is  the  thirty-fifth  crop.  1  have 
never  known  it  suffer  so  much  from  drought.  I 
cannot  get  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  My 
crop  of  wheat  was  as  good  in  quality  and  weiffbt, 
except  once,  (1805,)  as  i  ever  raised;  but  fellfar 
short  in  quantity,  averaging  only  about  eighteen 
bushels  to  the  acre.^' 

Montgomery  Co,,  Md.,  Sept  11th,  1838. 
"  There  is  a  complete  failure  of  every  crop  that  is 
grown  in  my  neighborhood,  with  the  exception  of 
wheat  Corn,  tobacco,  oats,  and  the  whole  list  of 
culinary  vegetables  have  fallen  victims  to  the  ia-* 
cessant,  and  yet  unending  drought  of  the  past 
summer.  The  rye  crop,  though  abundant  in 
straw,  yields  little  or  no  grain,  and  that  very  de- 
fective, in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  that 
fell  in  the  month  of  May,  when  it  was  in  blossom. 
I  am  fully  convinced  tliat  there  will  be  less  grain 
made  in  our  state  thi^  year,  than  there  was  last, 
when  there  was  literally  no  wheat;  and  the  crop, 
however  good  it  may  prove  this,  cannot  make  up 
the  deficiency  in  the  other  crops." 

Fluvanna,  2Qth  Sqtt  1838. 
''  The  equinoctial  spell  was  ushered  in  ihia 
morning,  with  great  parade  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning; but  as  yet,  (12  o'clock,)  very  little  rain  has 
fallen,  and  the  clouds  seem  light  and  hard,  though 
the  wind  is  at  a  rainy  point,  and  the  season  must 
bring  more.  Several  da3's  and  nights  of  such  as 
we  have  had,  would  be  required  to  start  our  mills, 
of  which  three  can  grind  in  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  and  I  believe  no  others  within  fifty.  The 
rains  that  fell  about  ten  days  ago,  were  confined 
to  the  lower  country.  Here,  there  was  a  heavy 
dew:  in  Albemarle,  not  a  drop.  The  dust  in  the 
stage-roads  of  that  county,  was,  yesterday,  above 
the  horse's  fetlocks,  an  m^palpable  powder,  and 
threatening  to  suffocate  man  and  beast." 

On  the  11th  and  12th  of  September,  there  fell 
through  eastern  and  part  of  middle  Virginia,  a  most 
abundant  rain.  If  too  late  to  benefit  the  com,  it  at 
least  permitted  the  fallowing  and  ploughing  of  clover- 
ley  for  the  next  wheat  crop  to  be  commenced,  in  pro- 
per manner,  though  much  too  late.  The  rain  did  not 
extend  to  the  upper  country.  The  general  inability 
to  plough  for  wheat  during  the  best  season,  and  through 
the  best  clover  and  wheat  region,  must  injuriously  af- 
fect the  wheat  crops  of  1889. 

P.  S.  Sept.  25th  and  2eth.— Steady  and  abundant 
rain. — ^Ed.  Far.  Reo. 


LATEST  RBPORT  OF  THB  MULTICAULI8  TRADE 

AND    MANIA. 

<^A  late  number  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 

Philadelphia,  gives  the  following  statement. 

**  The  sales  of  mulberry  trees  have  been  veiy  brisk 
for  weeks  past,  even  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred 
thousand  oollars.  Many  culturists  who  were  disap- 
pointed in  obtaining  trees  last  year— or  postponed 
purchasing  on  the  ground  that  plants  would  be  a  drug 
and  "as  cheap  as  a  broom*'  this  year,  have  now  taken 
"time  by  the  forek>ck,*'  and  bought  largely  at  higher 
prices  than  when  they  were  "so  very  scarce  and  dear** 
six  and  ninroontiis  ago. 
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**The  price?  are  so  various,  that  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible  to  pre  exact  estimates.  Buyers  say  the  price 
is  60  cents  per  tree — the  sellers,  t^at  it  is  76  cents. 

<*  Within  a  few  dajrs  trees  have  been  offered  at  16 
cents,  17  cents,  and  20  cents  per  foot,  the  root  with 
one  inch  of  stalk  bein^i^  counted  as  one  of  the  feet, 
and  some  fine  plants  have  been  sold  at  $1,  and  $1.60 
the  tree.  The  i^eneral  belief  is,  that  neariy  all  the 
trees  for  sale  within  40  miles  of  this  city  have  been 
sold.  The  growers  generally  choosing  to  keep  a  large 
stock  on  band  for  seed  the  ensuing  season;  and  well 
thev  may  like  to  continue  propagating,  for  in  many 
ins&nces  their  profits  have  reached  1,000  per  cent, 
while  others  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate  in  their 
cultivation  or  soiJ,  have  netted  600  per  cent  within 
the  last  six  months." 

A  purchase  has  very  lately  t>een  made  of  more  than 
20,000  young  trees,  untrimmed,  firom  J.  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  Pitt  county,  N.  C,  at  40  cents.  Only  a  few  of 
them  are  of  the  second  year's  growth,  nearly  the 
whole  being  from  cuttings  set  out  last  spring,  (1838.) 
But,  as  stated  by  the  purchaser,  the  youngest  trees  are 
uncommonly  fine,  being  neariy  or  quite  6  feet  of  ave- 
nge height;  and  some  few  of  the  youngest  which  grew 
on  hog-pen  g^und,  are  nine  feet  high.  These  are 
strong  evidences  of  the  superior  and  remarkable  fit- 
ness of  the  climate  of  the  southern  states  for  this  va- 
luable tree.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  congratulation, 
that  this  large  parcel  is  purchased  for  planting  in 
North  Carolina.  The  demand  of  purchasers  from  the 
northern  market  has  been  so  greiU  as  to  threaten  to 
leave  in  the  south  but  a  small  stock  to  plant  next 
spring. 

A  gentleman  who  has  a  lot  of  multicaulis  trees  in  Pe- 
tersburg, has  been  offered,  and  refused  to  take  $1  per 
tree,  (untrimmed,)  for  all  the  trees  of  more  than  one 
season's  growth.  These  plants  are  of  the  second  and 
third  season;  but  not  having  been  taken  care  of,  as  to 
proper  soil  and  culture,  they  are  not  six  feet,  average 
height,  and  of  much  less  size  than  all  ought  to  have 
in  two  seasons  from  the  cuttings.  Of  some  of  the 
same  original  stock,  (brought  from  the  north  when 
very  small,  and  set  out  in  spring  of  1837,)  but  which 
have  stood  in  rich  land,  a  few  entire  plants  have  been 
sold  at  $5  a-piece.  These  were  not  the  best  They 
had  all  been  cat  off  near  the  ground  last  fall,  and  the 
whole  of  the  present  tops,  (now  7  or8  feet  high,)  are 
of  this  season's  growth. 

Contracts  have  recently  been  made  here  for  some 
thousands  of  plants  of  the  growth  of  1839,  untrimmed, 
and  to  be  from  2  to  4)  feet  high,  to  be  delivered  iif  the 
autumn  of  1839,  at  12)  cents  the  plant 

A  friend  has  shown  to  us  letters,  just  received  in 
answer  to  his  inquiries,  from  the  owners  of  the  most 
entensive  nurseiy  in  New  York,  and  another  in  Balti- 
more. The  prices  oi  both  are  copied  below,  not  only 
lor  present  information,  but  also  for  the  admiration  of 
the  curious  hereafter,  when  this  mania  shall  have  sub- 
sided. 

The  tariff  of  prices  at  which  the  New  York  estab- 

liriiment  offers  to  sell,  is  as  follows,  for  the  plants,  all 

the  side-branches  trimmed  off. 

Plants  1   to  2  feet  high,    -       -       -       20  cents. 

1    to  3    «      <<       -       -       -       26 

IJ  to  2    "      «      -       -       -       22 

^liio24«««*-.       -        -       26 
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J  li  to  3  feet  high. 

- 

- 

28  cents. 
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li  to  3i  ««      "       - 
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li  to  4    "     "       - 
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2    to  4    "      «       - 
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88    " 
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2    to  6    "      « 
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The  writer  adds,  that  when  the  expected  state 
bounty  for  silk  is  offered,  that  all  the  plants  in  the 
United  States  could  not  supply  the  demand  in  the  state 
of  New  York  alone. 

The  answer  from  the  Baltimore  nursery  men,  says, 
'*  We  sold  last  week  our  entire  crop  at  22)  cents— 60 
and   60  cents  per  tree,  without  side  branches.'* — 
**  Cuttings  with  two  eyes  are  now  worth  $60  per 
thousand:" 

A  letter  from  another  well-informed  friend  in  Bal- 
timore, dated  September  22,  states  the  recent  sales  be- 
tween the  speculators,  have  been  at  10  cents  the  foot 
of  length  for  trimmed  plants,  and  20  cents  the  foot  for 
those  not  trimmed. 


From  the  American  SOk  Grower. 
MULTICAULIS  PLANTS  ON  LONO  ISLAND. 

We  are  indebted  to  Wm.  Kenrick,  Esq.  of 
Newton,  Mass.,  who  recently  made  us  a  visit, 
for  some  information  concerning  the  mulberry 
prospects  at  the  north  and  east.  He  informed  us 
that  his  trees  had  prospered  finely,  and  that  he 
should  have  100,000.  On  his  way  hither  he  call- 
ed at  the  nursery  of  William  Prince  and  Sons,  on 
Lon^  Island,  and  said  that  those  gentlemen  plant- 
ed six  acres  of  cuttings  and  three  acres  of  trees. 
The  trees  had  done  well,  but  the  cuttings  had 
failed,  or  nearly  so,  as  had  all  the  cuttings  that 
were  planted  on  the  ^island.  He  thought,  howe- 
ver, that  Prince  and  Sons  miffht  have  100,000,  but 
not  more.  Why  will  gentiemen  advertise  ten  # 
times  as  many  trees  as  they  have  growing?  Will 
it  not  deceive  and  injure  individuSs  and  the  pub- 
lic? 


For  the  Fttmen*  Register. 
ON  8BBDLINGS  OP  CHINKSB  AND  OTHER  MUL- 
BERRIES. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Register,  there  are 
some  editorial  remarks  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
seedlings  of  the  moras  multicaulis  do  not  conform 
entirely  with  the  characteristics  of  the  parent  I 
have  recentljr  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
careful  examination  of  several  multicaulis  seed- 
lings; and  I  can  also  certif)',  that,  though  there  is 
a  general  family  likeness,  they  are  certainly  differ- 
ent from  Iheir  parent.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
sufficient  testimony  to  prove,  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  resemblance  is  complete.  Gideon  fi. 
Smith,  of  Baltimore,  who  is  ffood  authority  on  the 
subject,  contends  for  their  identity  of  character; 
and  David  Thomas,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  scientific  botanists  in  this 
country,  assured  me  in  the  cotirse  of  some  remarics 
he  made  on  the  article  ''on  agncultoral  humbugs," 
that  he  had  several  eeedlinffs  which  were  precise- 
ly like  the  original;  and  he  nad  no  douht  toe  mul- 
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ticaiilis  was  a  diBtiDct  species,  and  would  produce 
its  like. 

It  must  DOW  be  admitted  that  the  multicaulis 
will  run  into  varieties;  but  does  this  prove  that  it 
is  only  a  variety  of  itself?  By  no  means.  There 
18  no  species  of  mulberry  that  has  been  brought 
into  general  cultivation,  that  can  be  relied  on  to 
reproduce  its  exact  likeness  in  all,  or  even  in  a 
majority  of  cases.  Indeed,  the  whole  family  of 
-morus  seems  disposed  to  be  sportive;  and  the 
Ions  course  of  culture  to  which  they  have  been 
-subjected,  has  contributed,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
other  plants,  to  increase  this  propensity.  Witness 
the  rose  and  the  dahlia,  the  varieties  of  which  are 
endless,  but  which  to  this  day  would  have  re- 
tained ail  their  original  features,  if  thev  had  been 
permitted  to  remain  in  their  natural  habitats, 

I  have  recently  examined  a  great  number  of 
seedlings  of  several  species  of  mulberry.  The 
varieties  of  the  morus  alba  are  endless,  as  Is  well 
known;  and  there  is  the  same  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  offspring  of  the  Canton,  the  Alpine  and  the 
JBrussa,  respectively.  In  all  these  species  there  are 
^  multitude  of  varieties  which  are  totally  worth- 
less; and  if  the  multicaulis  was  produced  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent,  this  charac- 
ter would  doubtless  apply  to  its  ofispring  with  the 
same  force.  But  throughout  all  these  diversities, 
a  practised  eye  will,  without  any  hesitation,  assign 
each  individual  to  its  appropriate  species.  If  the 
multicaulis  could  ever  run  into  the  white  mul- 
berrjT)  there  might  be  some  reason  for  the  belief 
that  it  was  derived  from  that  species.  The  white 
roulberiy  retains  its  glossy,  brilliant  foliage 
through  all  generations;  and  in  the  multitude  of 
individuals  which  have  derived  their  existence 
from  it,  none  can  be  produced  which  a  botanist 
could  possibly  mistake  for  the  multicaulis.  On 
the  other  hand,  whatever  shape  the  leaves  of  mul- 
ticaulis seedlings  ma^  assume;  however  they  may 
degenerate  in  size;  it  is  equally  out  of  the  order 
of  nature  that  they  can  ever  take  the  speciGc 
marks  of  the  white  mulberry. 

A  most  curious  and  remarkable  instance  of  the 
sportive  tendency  of  the  white  mulberry,  may  be 
«een  at  John  Cfarter's  nursery,  near  Richmond. 
The  individual  was  ori/^nated  on  his  grounds, 
near  to  where  the  multicaulis  and  the  alba  had 
both  fruited;  and  different  as  it  is  in  some  respects, 
from  any  other  mulberry  plant  which  has  come 
under  mv  observation,  yet  its  parentage  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  I  cannot  concur  with  the  origi- 
nator, that  it  is  a  hybrid.  In  its  growth  it  is  ra- 
ther dwarfish — the  joints  of  the  branches  arc  not 
more  than  the  fourth  of  an  inch  apart — the  leaves 
are  about  five  times  as  large  as  the  white  mul- 
berry leaf,  but  in  shape  and  character  very  much 
resembling  it;  and  upon  each  branch  there  is  such 
a  dense  mass  of  foliage  as  entirely  to  exclude  the 
«tem  from  observation.  It  deserves  to  be  propa- 
gated as  a  curiosity — or  rather  as  a  monstrosity. 

TUCKAHOK. 


FnnB  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 
USEFUL    INSTRUCTIONS    REGARDING     THE 
MILKING  OF  COWS. 

The  operation  of  milking  is  performed  di^rently 
in  various  parts  of  the  couotry.  In  some,  the 
idairy  maid  dips  her  hand  into  a  little  milk,  aod  by 


successively  stripping  the  teat  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  unloads  the  udder.  The  plan,  however, 
is  attended  with  the  disadvantage  of  in  itating 
more  or  less  the  teat,  and  rendering  it  liable  to 
cracks  and  chaps,  which  are  followed  by  inflam- 
mation, extending  to  the  rest  of  the  quarter. 
This  accounts  R}r  Uie  disease  occurring  more  fre- 
quently among  the  cows  under  the  charge  of  one 
milker  than  it  does  in  those  which  are  under  the 
charge  of  another;  and,  as  this  practice  is  more 
common  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in 
others,  it  also  accounts  for  the  disease  being  more 
common  in  these  parts.  This' plan  of  milking, 
where  the  irritation  is  not  sufficient  to  excite  the 
extent  of  inflammation  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
firequently  produces  a  homy  thickening  of  the  teat, 
a  consequence  of  the  cracks  and  chaps,  which 
renders  it  more  difficult  to  milk  than  when  in  its 
natural  state;  and  at  the  same  time  predisposes  to 
inflammation,  when  any  case  occurs  to  set  it  up. 
These  effects  may  be,  and  are  almost  entirely 
avoided,  by  the  more  scientific  plan  of  milking 
adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where,  in- 
stead of  drawinff  down  or  stripping  the  teat  be- 
tween the  thumo  and  fingers,  the  dairy  maid  fol- 
lows more  closely  the  principles  which  instinct  has 
taught  the  calf.  (The  calf  jerks  its  nose  into  the 
udder  and  forces  down  the  milk.)  She  first  takes 
a  slight  hold  of  the  teat  with  her  hand,  by  which 
she  merely  encircles  it,  then  Ms  her  hand  up,  so 
as  to  press  the  body  of  the  udder  upwards,  b^ 
which  the  milk  escapes  into  the  teat,  or  if  (as  is 
the  case  when  some  hours  have  elapsed  between 
milking  times)  the  teat  is  full,  she  grasps  the  teat 
close  to  its  origin  with  her  thumb  and  k>re-finger, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  milk  which  is  in  the  teat  from 
escaping  upwards;  then  making  the  rest  of  the 
Angers  to  close  from  above  downwards  in  succes- 
sion, forces  out  what  milk  may  be  contained  in 
the  teat  through  the  opening  of  it.  The  hand  is 
again  pressed  up  and  closed  as  before,  and  thus  by 
repeating  this  action,  the  udder  is  completely  emp- 
tied, without  that  coarse  tugging  and  teanng  of 
the  teat  which  is  so  apt  to  produce  disease. 


From  Uie  Farmers'  Catilnet. 
BROKEN  LIMBS  OF   AMMALS. 

An  idea  prevails  with  many  persons,  that 
broken  limbs  of  horses  and  other  quadrupeds  can- 
not be  cured,  owing  to  the  difii^lty  of  keeping 
the  part  sufficiently  at  rest  during  the  time  neces- 
sary for  a  broken  bone  to  heal  or  acquire  sufficient 
strength  to  support  its  share  of  the  animal's  weight. 

I  heard  of  a  case,  some  months  since,  which 
was  successfully  treated  in  the  following  manner, 
viz:  two  pieces  of  scantling  sufficiently  strong  to 
support  the  horse  were  placed  over  and  parallel 
with  him  in  the  stable;  apiece  of  strong  linen  was 
then  passed  under  him  and  the  two  opposite  ends 
confined  to  the  scantling  so  as  to  raise  him  from 
the  ground  or  fioot  when  required:  a  wooden  box 
was  provided  with  a  bottom,  two  sides,  and  one 
end,  composed  of  boards  nailed  together,  and  of 
sufficient  length,  width,  and  depth,  to  contain  the 
leg  from  the  knee  to  the  foot,  inclusive,  besides  u 
space  of  half<en  inch  or  more,  on  each  side  of  the 
leg  to  admit  -ihe  Becessary  bandages,  &c.,  with 
the  bottom  cut  away  sufficiently  for  the  foot  to  en- 
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ter  and  retain  Hi  natural  relative  position  with  the 
leg.  The  broken  leg  was  confined  in  this  box, 
and  treated  in  the  usual  manner  that  t>one8  are 
when  broken,  and  the  box  toother  with  the  leg 
from  the  knee  to  the  foot  confined  in  a  horizontal 
position  or  nearly  so,  by  straps  of  leather  or  other 
suitable  substances  passed  over  the  horse's  back 
and  the  two  ends  confined  to  the  box;  the  horse 
was  permitted  to  put  his  other  three  feet  upon  the 
floor  sufficiently  to  preserve  a  healthy  action  to 
the  limbs,  but  not  so  as  to  permit  him  to  displace 
the  broken  limb  in  the  box  and  injure  it.  A  cure 
was  efiected  in  the  course  of*  a  few  weeks.  This 
was  one  of  the  anterior  (or  fore)  legs.  I  see  no 
difficulty  in  treating  a  hind  leg  by  partially  sus- 
pending the  animal  in  this  manner,  and  varying 
the  other  parts  according  to  the  particular  nature 
of  the  case.  Z. 

Chester  couniyy  Pa,,  June,  1837. 


HKW  BRANCH  OF  THB  RICHMOND  AND    FRB- 
DBBICK8BUR6  RAILWAY. 

We  understand,  that  the  new  rail-road,  (about 
three  and  a  half  miles  long,  to  connect  the  Deep 
Run  Coal  Pits  with  the  Fr^ericksburg  and  Rich- 
mond rail-road,)  was  opened.on  Wednesday  last. 
The  road  is  said  to  be  admirably  canstructed. 
The  field  of  coal  in  that  region  is  very  extensive. 
Several  shafls  are  about  to  be  sunk;  and  the  en- 
terprising Air.  fiarrhas  already  150,000  bushels 
raised.  This  branch  road  has  been  constructed 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  mines;  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  privileffe  of  bringing  their  coal  down 
the  main  stem  to  Richmond,  free  of  toll.  When 
the  road  shall  have  thus  been  paid  for*  it  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond 
rail-road  company. — IRich.  Enquirer. 


HORTHLT  COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 

-^The  most  important  feature  in  the  transactions 
of  the  present  month,  is  the  great  advance  in  the 
price  of  grain.  Inadequate  supplies  of  wheat  for 
the  daily  demand  of  the  millers,  first  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  the  market;  but  accounts  from  England 
to  the  10th  August,  by  which  it  appears  that 
while  this  count^  was  oppressed  witli  heat  and 
drought,  the  very  reverse  prevailed  there,  and  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  of  entensive  injury 
to  the  grain  crops,  created  great  excitement  in  all 
markets.  Prices  advanced  rapidly  in  England, 
and  were  expected  to  attain,  in  a  few  weeks,  to 
the  maximum  average  of  73  shillings  per  quarter, 
(of  560  pounds  of  wheats)  at  which  foreign  grain 
is  admitted  almost  duty  frees  Accounts  to  the  8th 
of  this  month,  daily  expected  by  the  steam-pac*ket, 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  decide  the  question,  as 
to  the  English  crops.  In  Holland,  also,  the  wea- 
ther was  unfavorable,  and  the  stocks  of  old  grain 
in  the  north  of  Europe  were  unusually  small. 
The  price  of  wheat  consequently  advanced  in  our 
markets  until  it  reached  81  70  to  9 1 75  in  Rich- 
mond, tl  85to  tl  97  in  Petersburg,  and  81 50  to 
$2  00  lo  tha  northern  cities,  where  there  is  a 
ffreater  divereity  of  quality.  Some  slRpments  of 
&>ar  have  already  been  made  to  Liverpool  from 


New  York  and  Philadelphia,  at  89  00  per  barrel. 
These  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  rather  preci- 
pitate, as  the  result  of  the  crop  is  yet  doubtful— a 
few  davs  will  decide  it. 

There  have  been  sufficient  rains  below  the  falla 
of  (be  rivers  to  revive  vegetation;  but  higher  up 
the  country,  they  have  as  yet,  (22d  September,) 
been  so  moderate,  that  the  water  courses  are  not 
filled.    Few  of  the  country  mills  could  grind,  and 
interior  navigation  has  b^n  in  a  great  measure 
suspended.    The  same  state  of  things  has  prc^ 
vailed  to  the  north  and  west;  so  that  supplies  of 
grain  and  flour,  which  are  represented  as  very 
abundant  in  the  western  states,  will  be  moderate 
from  thence  until  next  spring.    Com  has  advan- 
ced to  95  to  100  cents  per  bushel.    In  the  lower 
part  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  some  of  the  lower 
counties  in  Virginia,  the  crop  is  said  to  prove  bet-^ 
ter  than  had  b^n  anticipated;  but,  in  the  upper 
country,  very  deficient.    The  price  of  bacon  has 
gone  up  to  16  to  17  cents. 

The  weather,  for  some  days  past,  has  been  fa- 
vorable for  tobacco;  but  "(Ae  aiand,^^  (as  the  plant- 
ers term  it,)  was  so  small,  and  the  season  is  now 
80  far  advanced,  that  there  is  no  doubt  the  crop 
will  prove  very  short,  even  with  a  continuance  of 
favorable  weather;  and,  should  there  be  a  frost 
soon,  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  will  be  destroyed. 
This  article  has  attained  to  high  prices:  8^  50  to 
$13  60,  embrace  the  extremes,  except  for  a  fancy 
article.  The  export  to  Europe  has  been  mode- 
rate, as  are  the  stocks  on  hand  compared  witb 
former  years. 

The  receipts  of  cotton,  during  the  month  past, 
have  been  very  light.  The  Quantity  received'  in 
all  our  ports,  since  1st  October  last,  is  now  stated  to 
be  1,808,000  bales,  against  1,360,000,  in  1837^ 
The  export,  1,^,000  against  1,155,000.  Prices 
have  been  sustained,  better  than  could  be  expected, 
under  so  heavy  a  supply.  In  this  market.  10  to  Yi 
cents  is  now  quoted.  A  few  hundred  bales  of  the 
new  crop,  received  at  New  Orleans,  and  repre- 
sented  as  very  fine,  commanded  121  to  13^  cents^ 
while  the  quotation  of  old  is  7  to  II  cents.  The 
crops  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Alabama 
and  Arkansas,  are  stated  to  be  fine  and  abundant* 
From  other  quarters,  the  accounts  vary.  In 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  the  crop  is  undoubt-^ 
ediv  very  short. 

Exchange  on  England  has  recently  been  at  9f^ 
to  10  per  cent,  premium;  but  the  importation  of 
grain  mto  Great  Britain  will  tend  to  reduce  the 
rate  between  that  and  other  countries,  to  cause  an 
exportation  of  specie,  and  to  advance  the  rate  of 
interest  in  England.  X. 

September  22, 1838. 

P.  S.  Sept  27. — The  steamer,  Great  Western, 
has  arrived  at  New  York  from  Bristol,  whence 
she  sailed  on  the  8th  inst.  The  weather  in  Eng- 
land had  been  generally  favorable  for  harvesting, 
since  the  advices  previously  received;  and  there 
was  some  depression  in  the  prices  of  grain.  Ther 
average  of  the  preceding  six  weeks,  had,  how- 
ever, reached  72  shillings  and  II  pence,  or  within 
one  penny  of  the  rate  for  admitting  bonded  wheat, 
at  the  duty  of  one  shilling  per  quarter. — ^There 
would,  therefore,  be  a  very  mrge  quantity,  (not  less 
than  a  million  of  quarters)  entered  for  home  use, 
which  would  tend  to  reduce  the  price.  This  news 
has  caused  a  slight  dedioe  here.  In  the  prices  of 
cotton  and  toba^o,  there  was  Httle  variatioo. 
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irOTIClBS  AND  AKPUBS  TO  CORBBSPONOSIfTS. 

There  is  no  authorised  ^neral  agent  or  collector  for 
the  Farmers'  Register  in  Viroinia  ;  nor  will  any  be 
appointed  soon,  nor  without  notice  being  published. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  departure  from  general 
usage,  were  stated  at  page  127,  No.  2,  of  this  volume, 
to  which  those  who  have  made  inquiries  are  referred. 

There  being  no  agent  to  receive  payments  is  no  im- 
pediment to  these  being  made,  whether  by  new  or  by 
old  subscribers.  In  either  case,  if  money  is  sent 
through  a  post-master's  hands,  or  evidence  is  taken  of 
a  letter  containing  money,  and  properly  directed  to  the 
editor,  t>eing  committed  to  a  post-office,  the  loss  is  the 
editor'e,  and  the  proper  credits  will  be  allowed,  and 
the  copies  sent,  upon  information  of  the  transmission, 
though  the  money  may  not  have  been  recdved.  (See 
the  conditions  of  Farmers*  Register.) 


The  notes  of  all  specie-paying  banks  will  now  be 
received  for  subscriptions  to  the  Farmers' Register. 
The  banks  having  generally  resumed  specie  payments,  J 


it  is  hoped  that  much  of  the  inconvenience  suffered  by 
subscribers,  and  of  heavy  pecuniary  loss  by  the  pro- 
prietor, during  the  time  of  suspension  of  payments, 
may  hereafter  be  avoided. 


"A  subscriber,"  whose  letter  was  received  through 
the  post  office  too  late  in  last  month  to  be  answered, 
is  requested  to  refer  to  and  read  the  "Address  to  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  Farmers'  Register,"  at 
page  68,  No.  1.  of  this  volume,  for  the  explanations 
and  reasons  which  he  deemed  wanting. 


The  author  of  the  anonymous  communication  from 
the  north,  (accompanied  by  a  private  note  signed,  as 
woi  then  supposed^  by  a  real  and  responsible  name,) 
containing  senous  charges  against  a  lai*ge  and  noted 
seller  of  mulberry  plants,  is  informed  that  it  will  not 
be  published  in  the  Farmers'  Register,  until  sustained 
by  known  and  undoubted  authority.  Our  pages  will 
always  be  open  to  well  established  statements,  from 
retpormble  towrcety  of  any  of  the  numerous  impositions 
practised  upon  the  agricultural  public 
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EDMUND  SUPFIir,   EDITOR  AND   PROPRIETOR. 

THB  ACTUAL  8TATB  OF  SILK  CULTURE  IN  THE 
NORTH,  ANI>  REMARK!  ON  ITS  EXTENSION 
IN  THE  SOUTH. 

To  tlM  Editor  of  tho  Ftnnon'  Regiiter. 

Some  vears  past,  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
collect  all  the  information  thai  was  accessible  on 
the  subject  of  the  silk-culture,  with  the  view  of 
engaging  in  it  as  soon  as  opportunity  should  offer. 
Aod  during  the  past  summer  1  made  a  visit  to 
aonae  of  the  northern  states,  for  the  purpose  of 
more  fully  satisfying  myself,,  by  personal  observa- 
tioo;  and  to  see  witn  my  own  eyes  what  was  do- 
in/s^  there,  that  might  justify  the  glowing  accounts 
that  were  published  in  the  agricultural  papers.  It 
is  now  my  intention  to  give>  in  as  fair  ana  impar- 
tial a  manner  as  I  am  capable  of  doing,  the  re- 
flolts  of  my  observations;  interspersed  with  such 
remarks  and  reflections  as  they  have  suggested. 

In  these  tiroes,  when  so  much  isdone  for  effect^ 
and  when  every  new  enterprise  is  ushered  before 
the  public  with  so  much  pomp  and  circumstance, 
it  is  natural  that  the  sanguine  should  be  easily  led 
astray,  and  come  readily  to  indulge  in  all  the  ex- 
travagances which  characterize  the  projectors  of 
novel  schemes.  In  regard  to  silk-culture,  though 
I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  it  will  be  both  prac- 
ticable and  profitable,  and  that  its  introduction 
into  this  country  will  become,  or  ought  to  become, 
a  general  thing  at  no  very  distant  day;  yet  consif 
dering  the  progress  that  has  been  actually  made, 
and  the  little  that^  has  been  accomplished,  the 
wildest  calculations  have  been  made  of  its  profits; 
theory  has  run  far  ahead  of  practice;  and  very 
few  of  those  who  make  such  extravagant  boast* 
ings  have  tested  its  real  advantages  by  experiment. 

Some  ^ears  ago,  when  the  subject  was  first  a^- 
tated  with  so  much  earnestness,  a  number  of  m- 
corporated  companies  with  large  capitals  were 
established  in  the  eastern  states.  Tne  most  o/ 
these  have  now  an  existence  onlv  in  name.  Some 
of  the  roost  prominent  of  them,  By  attempting  too 
much,  and  by  combining  the  manufacture  with  the 
production  of  silk,  have  entirely  sunk  their  means. 
Others  have  (ailed  to  make  any  dividends,  through 
the  incompetency  of  agents,  or  in  consequence  of 
the  high  salaries  that  were  allowed  them.  Others 
again,  and  perhaps  all.  in  a  measure,  have  trans- 
ferred their  zeal  from  the  legtlimate  object  of  their 
establishment,  to  the  tempting  allurements  held 
out  by  the  high  priees  of  mulTOrry  trees ;  and  not 
one,  as  far  as  my  information  extends,  has  done 
any  thing  towaras  extending  the  knowledge  of 
the  silk-culture  amount  the  people  at  large,  or 
made  any  attempts  to  mtrodoee  improvements  in 
the  management  of  the  worms,  and  in  the  art  of 
reeling  aiid  preparing  silk.  In  the  excess  of  their 
eariy  zeal,  the  natural  order  of  things  was  revers- 
ed. Lands  were  provided,  buiklinfls  and  fixtures 
erected,  before  there  was  any  food  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  worm.  Having  begun  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  been  then  diverted  b^  other  considera- 
tkms  from  carrying  out  the  original  object  of  their 
design,  they  have  bJHed  to  answer  the  purposes 
coQteroplated  by  their  formation. 
Vol.  VI.-57 


Whoever  therefore,  depending  on  the  ostenta- 
tious parade  with  which  sHk  companies  have  been 
introduced  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  readers  of 
silk  and  agricultural  papers,  visits  New  England 
or  elsewhere,  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  the 
silk  culture  carried  on  by  them,  and  of  denving 
the  necessary  information  lh>m  them  for  his  own 
guidance,  cannot  fail  to  be  disappointed.  He 
must  go  to  private  individuals  for  instruction ;  he 
must  get  access  into  families,  engaged  in  feeding 
worms,  and  observe  their  practices  and  mana^ 
ment.  It  is^  amongst  th^m  only  that  any  thing 
has  been  done,  or  from  whom  anv  thing  can  be 
reasonably  expected.  The  silk  business,  in  its 
present  state  of  infancy,  will  not  justify  a  large 
outlay,  with  a  view  to  carrying  it  on  to  advantage. 
And  especially  is  it  necessary  to  consult  economy 
in  those  places  where  the  white  mulberry  is  de- 
pended on  as  food  for  the  worms.  There  is  not, 
at  present,  skill  enough  in  the  country  to  iustify 
the  employment  of  agents,  except  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  person  interested,  to  super- 
intend the  feeding  of  a  large  number  of  worms. 
When  the  business  shall  have  been  perfected  in 
families,  and  the  process  of  making  silk  shall  have 
become  generally  understood,  so  that  given  means 
may  be  relied  on  to  effect  given  results,  operations 
may  be  extended  to  a  larger  scale  with  greater 
prospect  of  success. 

At  Northampton  I  expected  to  see  greater  pro- 
gress made  in  the  silk  culture  than  at  any  other 
place  in  the  United  States.  It  has  claimed  for  it- 
self the  merit  of  being  the  pioneer  in  the  great 
work.  For  years  the  Northampton  paper  has 
been  applauding  the  efforts  that  have  been  making 
to  introduce  and  extend  it.  We  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  silk  busi- 
ness— the  fbimtain  fi-om  which  instruction  was  to 
flow  like  a  stream,  to  gladden  and  enrich  the 
whole  country.  A  great  silk  company,  styled 
par  excellence,  the  "  New  York  Silk  Company, " 
was  established  there  at  an  eariy  date — a  large 
capital  was  subscribed-*a  farm  of  several  hundred 
acres  was  purehased  at  a  great  price — upwards 
of  one  hundred  acres  were  planted  in  mulberries 
of  one  kind  or  other — a  large  factory  was  erected 
at  considerable  expense — and  there  the  work  ter- 
minated. The  farm  is  now  offered  for  sale ; 
and  the  operations  of  the  company  are  to  be  con- 
fined in  ruture  to  the  factory.  Not  a  poimd  of 
silk,  as  far  as  I  was  informed,  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced by  the  company.  Glowing  accounts  have 
also  been  given  of^  a  silk  company  at  Norwich,  in 
Connecticut.  Before  leaving  Virginia,  I  had  been 
advised  to  take  that  place  in  my  route,  and  was 
iojbaoed  that  silk  would  be  produced  there  this 
year,  not  by  pounds,  or  by  hundreds  of  pounds, 
but  by  thousands!  During  the  time  I  remained 
in  New  England,  I  made  diligent  inquiries  about 
Norwich,  and  could  not  learn  that  any  thing  was 
in  progress  there  that  would  instruct  or  interest  a 
visiter.  These  examples  are  given  as  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  w^at  has  been  pedormed  by  incorpo- 
rated companies.  At  Northampton,  however,  w6 
are  promised  better  things  for  the  future;  and 
something  has  been  done  auring  the  past  season. 
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both  in  the  village  and  in  the  neighborhood,  in  the 
way  of  feeding  worms.  I  saw  one  cocooneiy,  in 
which  perhaps  fifty  thousand  worms  had  just 
completed  their  labors;  and  another,  erected  on  a 
large  scale,  in  which  nearly  a  million  of  eggs  were 
in  the  act  of  being  hatched.  But  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  food ;  and  liberal  prices  had  to  be 
oflered  to  the  owners  of  such  plantations  as  were 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  for  whate- 
ver amount  of  foliage  they  could  supply.  So  great 
has  been  the  trade  at  Northampton,  in  mulberry 
trees,  that  out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
seedlings  which  have  been  grown  there  within  the 
last  few  years,  the  number  of  those  planted  ex- 
pressly for  feeding  worms  is  very  inconsiderable. 
Perhaps  no  place  has  dealt  more  largely  in  the 
article ;  and  the  practice  of  selling  off  so  close  as 
to  leave  none  for  feeding  worms,  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  censure.  A  reformation 
has  been  promised  in  this  respect ;  and  I  was  as- 
sured by  a  prominent  and  enterprising  culturisr, 
that  he  was  determined  hereafter  to  retain  the 
greater  part  of  his  trees  for  permanent  plantations 
on  his  own  grounds.  Should  he  devote  his  ener- 
gies to  the  silk  culture,  I  know  of  none  whose  in- 
telligence and  qualifications  are  better  calculated  to 
insure  success. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  Char^  either  individu- 
als or  associations  with  a  design  to  delude  the  pub- 
lic. On  the  contrary,  I  have  no  doubt  that  most 
of  them  were  influenced  by  as  correct  motives,  in 
advocating  the  adoption  of  the  silk-culture,  as 
generally  govern  the  actions  of  men,  willing  to 
instruei  others  and  proitiote  their  interests  at  the 
same  time  that  they  can  do  it  with  advantage  to 
themselves.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  the  silk 
culture  is  intended  or  expected  to  turn  out  a  mere 
delusion.  If  companies  have  failed,  individuals 
have  been  eminently  successful;  in  a  smaller  way, 
H  it  true,  but  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  prove 
that  the  culture  Is  both  practicable  and  advantage- 
Mi.  A  number  of  instances  might  be  adduced 
lo  esttblish  the  fhct  that  worms  may  be  fed  in  this 
aoantrr,  and  carried  through  their  various  ages 
io  perfect  health;  that  the  climate  is  admirably 
adapted  to  their  welfhre;  and  that  silk  of  the  best 

aoali^  may  be  readily  produced.  The  reason, 
lierefore,  that  so  little  actual  progress  has  been 
made,  considerins?  the  much  that  has  been  said 
and  written,  and  the  great  degree  of  public  atten- 
tion and  even,  excitement  that  has  been  elicited  in 
its  behalf,  is  to  be  found  in  causes  suflSeiently  obvi- 
ous, and  which  have  already  been  adverted  to.  The 
wonderful  demand  for  the  moms  muUicaulU  and 
other  valuable  species  of  the  mulberry,  renders  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants  the  most  profitable 
agricultural  occupation  that  ever  was  followed  in 
this  country.  A  greater  profit  is  to  be  derived 
fh>m  a  few  acres  of  land  under  tfiis  culture,  than 
from  large  fields  of  wheat  or  com,  or  even  cotton 
or  tobacco.  As  long  as  men  will  consult  their 
interest,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  slow  and 
tedious  process  of  rearing  silk-worms  and  reeling 
■ilk,  however  profitable  u  may  be.  compared  with 
most  other  agricultural  pursuits,  will  be  prosecuted 
with  full  vigor,  whUe  the  profit  to  be  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  plant  which  constitutes  the  food  of 
the  worm,  transcends  in  value  that  of  the  silk  to 
foe  derived  from  it.  While  the  demand  for  the 
nutberry  continues  to  be  extensive,  and  the  prices 
high,  it  will  be  idla  to  expect  that  silk  wiU  be  pro- 


duced in  large  quantities.  But  in  a  fow  years, 
when  the  country  comes  to  be  well  stocked,  and 
the  prices  decline  so  much  that  sates  can  with  dif^ 
ficulty  be  effected,  a  new  state  of  things  may  be 
anticipated.  There  will  then  be  no  other  resource 
but  to  appropriate  the  mulberry  to  its  legitimate 
use;  the  community  at  large  will  be  compelled  by 
the  force  of  circumstances  to  engage  in  the  culture 
oC  silk,  and  we  may  then  expect  to  see  the  busi- 
ness extensively  nourish.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  experiments  that  are  making  will  lead  to  im- 
provements in  the  management  of  the  worm ; 
every  year  will  be  adding  something  to  the  stock 
of  knowledge,  and  contributing  to  ultimate  suc- 
cess. The  mulberry  will  shortly  be  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  every  family,  or  readily  accessible  to  all ; 
and  no  longer,  as  at  present,  capable  of  being 
monopolized  by  speculators,  who  having  no  inte- 
rest in  ihe  establishment  of  the  silk  culture  farther 
than  to  supply  the  plants,  and  never  intending  to 
follow  it  as  a  branch  of  industry,  are  intent  only 
on  deriving  a  heavy  profit  from  them. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  ih&t  object  to  seeing  the 
mulberry  sell  at  fi^r  prices.  If  there  was  no  de- 
mand for  them,  all  attempts  to  extend  the  silk  cul- 
ture 'would  fail.  But  I  do  object  to  making  the 
miilberry  culture  and  silk  culture  two  distinct 
bratiches  of  business;  and,  above  all,  to  the  prac- 
tice which  many  persons  follow,  of  calling  tnem- 
selves  aUk-cuUurists,  when  they  aro  only  specu- 
lators in  the  plants,  or  growers  of  them  for  the 
market.  None  talk  more  largely  of  the  benefits 
of  making  this  a  silk-growing  country — none  dis- 
course more  eloquently  on  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  adopting  the  culture— while  the  main 
object  is  to  create  a  demand  for  their  trees.  Thi^ 
press  teems  with  << silk-growers'  guides,'^  and 
other  publications,  from  th^  fertile  pens  of  mulberry 
growers,  demonstrating  in  glowing  language  the 
enormous  profits  of  the  silk  cultui^.  It  would  be 
desirable  if  public  opinion  could  be' brought  to  bear 
upon  such  persons,  and  compel  them — a  reasona- 
ble compulsion  it  would  be — to  appropriate  some  of 
their  profits  to  the  construction  of  cocooneries,  in 
order  to  prove  to  those  whom  they  are  persuading 
to  purchase,  that  silk  may  be  profitably  produced ; 
and  give  them  ocular  demonstration  that  their 
trees  are  worth  what  is  demanded  for  them.  By 
this  mode,  the  sale  of  trees  might  not  be  diminish- 
ed ;  it  would  probably  be  promoted ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  every  person  would  purchase  with  a 
knowledge  of  what  he  was  doing;  and  the  trees 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  en- 
deavor to  convert  a  portion  of  them  into  silk.  Had 
this  system  been  pursued,  and  light  shed  amongst 
the  people,  even  the  present  hi^  prices  for  ttie 
mulberry  might  not  be  above  their  value :  at  any 
rates,  the  demand  would  not  be  a  fhetitious  one. 
It  is  in  truth  a  most  valuable  plant,  if  the  silk 
culture  is  precUoable,  and  deserving  of  higher  ap- 
preciation, fVom  the  fact  that  it  is  reproduced  with 
so  much  facility.  Although  the  actual  cost  and 
labor  of  propagation  are  inconsiderable,  3ret  its  in- 
trinsic merits  so  for  surpass  those  of  any  other 
mulberry,  that  for  an  outlay  of  five  dollars,  a  stock 
of  plants  may  be  obtained,  in  four  or  five  yeanL 
capable  of  sustaining  millions  of  worms.  It  would 
therefore  be  better  to  give  even  a  dollar  a  piece 
for  a  few  plants,  than  to  give  a  dollar  a  thousand 
for  the  old  white  mulberry,  which  would  only  be 
fit  to  feed  fi!om,  at  six  years  of  age,  with  a  scanty 
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moply  offoliaffe,  anddifScult  to  gathett  even  then. 

It  it  generally  considered  that  the  multieaulw  is 
the  most  valuable  mulberry  In  the  country.  In 
the  southern  states,  and  an  far  north  as  to  New 
York,  and  even  in  som^  parts  of  New  lOngland,  it 
flourished  with  s^reat  luxuriance;  and  the  roots, 
and  even  branches  for  the  most  part,  will  With- 
stand the  winters  without  material  injury.  But 
ibr  the  more  northern  portions  ofthe  Dnited  States, 
it  is  extremely  doubtAil  whether  it  can  ever  be 
cultivated  to  advantaijre.  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  Albany  and  Northampton,  its 
growth  is  stunted ;  but  local  causes  exist  to  render 
those  places  colder  than  any  others  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude*  The  soil  Ibr  a  considerable 
distance  round  them  is  so  li^ht  and  sandy,  that  it 
parts  rapidly  with  its  heat  whenever  the  rays  of 
the  sun  are  withdrawn  or  excluded.  For  the 
northern  and  eastern  states,  however,  there  are 
other  species  ofthe  mulberry  more  hardy  than  the 
malUcauU$^  of  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth,  and 
furnishing  leaves  of  a  large  size  and  in  great 
abundance.  I>istingui8hed  cultivators  there  nave 
their  particular  lavorites.  The  Alpine  was  intro- 
duced and  is  patronized  by  Saml.  Whitniarphi 
the  Canton  by  Dr.  Stebbins,  and  the  firussa  by 
eome  gentlemen  oC  Albany.*  At  Northampton, 
there  is  such  a  confusion  of  natnes,  that  perrons 
residing  at  a  distance  have  very  little  idea  of  what 
their  mulberries  really  are.  Instead  of  beinir  de- 
•iirnated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  all  others,  the  specific  tei^m  of  mu/fi- 
€auK»  is  applied  to  species  entirely  distinct,  as  well 
fhim  each  other  as  from  the  multicaulls  propei'. 
Thus  the  Alpine  is  called  the  moruB  muUicmUs 
jflpmense  ;  and  the  C.anton,  the  Canton  muttuxm- 
Im.  Both  the  Alpine  and  Canton  have  sufficient 
merits  of  their  own  to  enable  them  to  stand  without 
any  extrinsic  aid ;  and  the  appropriation  of  terms  to 
which  a  definite  idea  has  been  long  attached,  is 
calc4ilated  to  mislead  and  prodqce  a  false  impress 
eion.  The  Alpine  is  only  known  as  having  been 
brought  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  where  it  was 
called  the  Chinese  mulberry ,  and  is  the  same  kind 
Ibr  which,  under  this  cognomen,  the  gentleman 
that  introduced  it  was  made  the  object  d'so  much 
obloquy  a  few  years  ago.  The  odium  that  was 
east  on  him  then,  was,  as  I  am  now  convinced, 
vary  undeserved.  The  merits  of  the  controversy 
turned  on  a  name ;  and  that  name  appears  to  have 
been  inadvertently  adoptinl,  or  rather  continued  in 
Gonfbrroitv  with  the  designation  of*  the  species  in 
Italy,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  passing  it  off  as 
the  genuine  multicaulis.  The  effect,  however, 
has  been  to  impair  his  usefulness  ever  since. 

If  the  silk  culture  has  not  advanced  with  the 
rapid  strides,  in  the  states  where  it  received  its  first 
impulse,  which  were  predicted  of  it;  yet  it  has 
made  some  progress  in  other  places,  where  it  has 
been  recently  Introduced.  A  much  larger  num- 
ber of  worms  has  been  fed  during  the  past  sea- 
eon  than  has  ever  been  fed  in  one  year  before^ 
and  conmlete  success,  as  fi^r  as  I  hail  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  or  ascertaining,  attended  the 
management  of  them.  In  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
aylvania  and  Delaware,  and  on  the  Eastern  Shore 

*  Charles  Rhiod,  Esq.,  fonnerly  minister  ct  Constan-' 
tinople,  introduced  the  Bmsm  mulbeny.  See  his 
commonieatiao  to  the  Farmeit'  Register,  page  66,  vol. 


of  Maryland,  much  more  has  been  done  than  io^ 
any  other  parts  of  the  country.  A  considerable 
stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  business,  in  some 
of  those  states,  by  the  liberal  boonties  upon  siHc 
produced  whbin  their  respective  limits.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  late  crop  of  cocoons  was  reserv- 
ed for  eggs  for  another  3rear;  and  even  now  the 
demand  jfbr^effgs  is  almost  as  great  as  that  Ibr 
mulberries.  The  experience  of  this  3rear  has  sa- 
tisfactorily proved  that  even  from  trees,  the  growth 
of  cuttings  and  layers  planted  in  the  spring, 
worms  may  be  advantageously  led  the  ensuing 
summer.  It  is  only  necessary  to  retard  the  hatch-' 
ing  of  the  eggs  by  placing  them  in  an  ice-bouse, 
which  should  be  done  before  the  warar  weather 
in  the  spring  comes  on.  By  this  means,  they  have 
been  kept  till  midsummer.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, the  hatching  may  very  properly  be  de-' 
layed  till  the  early  part  of  June,  which  is  proba- 
bly as  soon  as  worms  should  be  brought  out  even 
in  Virginia.  The  cold,  wet  weather  of  Mar, 
which  is  fVeqiiently  a  disastrous  period  to  tne 
young  worms,  is  thereby  avoided;  and  the  nat^ 
ral  time  of  hatching  is  only  postponed  about  three 
weeks.  Whether  they  can,  for  a  number  of 
years,  consistently  with  the  health  of  the  insect, 
be  prevented  from  hatching  until  the  latter  part  of 
July,  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  The  nractioe 
is  so  contrary  to  nature,  that  it  will  not  be  at  alk 
.surprising  if  the  effect  should  prove  unfavorable: 
'Neither  would  any  necessity  exist  for  it,  if  the 
^culturist  would  reserve  a  small  number  of  standi 
ard  trees  or  roots,  and  make  use  of  the  two-crop 
worm  for  bis  second  and  third  crops^ 

I  have  no  information  which  would  enable  me 
to  state  with  precision  the  quantity  of^  silk  that 
may  be  produced  from  an  acre  of  ground.  Dur- 
ing the  past  season,  one  gentleman  in  New  Jer^ 
sey  obtained  from  the  sixteenth  of  an  acre,  a  pro- 
duct at  the  rate  of  56  pounds  per  acre,  troia  treea 
of  tlie  first  yearns  growth.  Had  (he  trees  been  a 
vear  older,  the  quantity  of  silk  would  no  doubt 
have  been  fully  doubled;  and  might  have  been 
still  further  increased  by  successive  crops.  The 
cocoons  of  this  year  were  almost  invarmhiy  firm 
and  heavy;  and  I  heard  of  no  worms  that  fed 
longer  than  twenty-eieht  or  twenty-nine  davs; 
the  usual  period  of  their  lives  being  thirty-five 
days.  This  abridgment  of  the  ordinary  term  of 
their  existence,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  summer;  tor  we  know  that,  under 
different  circumsrances,  it  is  sometimes  prolonged 
to  forty  days.  The  past  seafK>n,  hot  and  dry  as  it 
was,  appears  to  have  t>een  very  favorable  to  the 
health  of  the  worms.  I  heard^  on  respectable  au* 
ihorit)r,  that  a  cuftuHst  in  Delaware  had  led  150,- 
000  with  a  loss  aC  not  more  than  twenty.  Among 
all  that  1  saw,  some  of  which  were  a  good  deid 
crowded,  I  observed  no  symptoms  of  disiease,  and 
heard  of  none  prevailing  elsewhere.  One  or  twtr 
facts  that  came  within  my  knowledge^  showed 
that  much  care  is  requisite  in  the  treatment  oT 
eggs  when  the  hatchini;  is  to  be  postponed.  It  ia 
acknowledged  by  all,  that  it  is  important  to  keep" 
them  dry;  and  to  guard  against  tne  least  ateia- 
sion  of  moisture,  some  perRons  pot  them  in  bottler 
and  seal  them  air-tight.  Whenever  the  emrre^ 
mained  in  this  condition  fw  any  length  eftfoie, 
their  viti|lity  was  entirely  destroyed ;  while  etBenr 
of  the  same  parc4>(ls,  bal  treated  wi^  Ibsb  eare^ 
hatched  without  loss* 
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Without  iiiteodin^  to  make  any  invidious  com- 
parisons, and  premising  that  there  were  ntany 
places  where  the  silk  cufture  was  said  to  be 
thriving,  which  i  did  not  visit,  1  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  «aving  that  there  was  more  doing  at  JBur- 
lington,  New  Jersey,  considering  how  recently 
the  business  has  been  started  th^,  than  at  any 
other  place  which  came  under  my  observation. 
A  considerable  number  of  persons  were  engaged 
in  feeding  worms  as  well  as  in  raising  trees.  A 
few  extensive  cocooneries  had  been  erected,  one 
of  which  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  about 
a  million  of  worms;  and  several  others  from  one 
to  two  or  three  hundred  thousand.  The  soil  in  the 
vicinity  of  Burlington,  is  light  and  sandy,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  multicaulis.  Indeed 
the  greater  part  of  New  Jersey  is  admirably  suit- 
ed to  the  purpose;  and  the  business  is  so  rapidly 
spreading,  that  in  a  few  years,  that  state  will  pro- 
bably be  much  in  advance  of  any  other.  Within 
a  few  years  the  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  cocooneries,  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  fa- 
cility of  feeding  worms.  The  plan  of  those  at 
Bunington,  struck  me  as  being  rather  superior  to 
any  I  saw  elsewhere.  The  necessity  of  handling 
the  worms  is  entirely  dispensed  with  by  the  use  of 
hurdles  of  net-work ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
cleansing  of  the  shelves  and  the  removal  of  the  litter 
are  more  easily  efiected.  When  it  is  time  to  change 
them,  another  hurdle  is  laid  on  the  one  containing 
the  worms,  and  fresh  leaves  are  sprinkled  over  it, 
which  are  always  cut  up  by  running  them  through 
a  cylindrical  cutting  box.  In  a  few  hours,  the 
worms  ainracted  by  the  fresh  leaves,  get  on  the 
upper  hurdle,  when  the  lower  one,  containing  the 
litter,  is  removed.  In  this  manner,  a  large  number 
of  worms  may  be  cleansed  in  a  day,  by  providing 
extra  hurdles.  A  better  fixture  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  worms  in  spinning,  has  been  latteriy 
introduced.  On  the  lowerside  of  the  shelf  imme- 
diately above,  which  is  not  more  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  distant,  strips  or  laths,  about  two 
inches  wide  and  three  inches  from  each  other,  are 
fastened  at  right  angles  to  the  range  of  shelves,  to 
which  the  worms  mount  by  very  simple  ladders, 
and  spin  their  balls  along  the  junction  of  the  strips 
and  floor.  This  mode  adds  greatly  to  the  conve- 
nience of  gathering  the  cocoons,  and  the  floss  is 
removed  from  them  free  of  the  litter  which  attends 
the  use  of  brush  or  dried  leaves.  A  room  thirty 
feet  wide  will  admit  of  four  ranges  of  shelves,  three 
feet  wide,  leaving  an  aisle  between  each  range, 
and  afso  between  the  outer  ranges  and  the  walls, 
of  three  and  a  half  feet.  The  number  of  shelves 
in  each  range  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  pitch  of 
the  room ;  say  six  shelves  for  a  room,  nine  or  ten 
feet  high.  Each  hurdle  is  three  by  four  feet,  and 
will  accommodate  a  thousand  full-grown  worms. 
On  this  plan,  a  ro6m  of  a  hundred  feet  in  length 
by  thirtv  feet  in  width,  with  a  pitch  of  nine  or  ten 
feet,  will  accommodate,  without  crowding,  about 
half  a  million  of  worms  at  a  time.  But  in  a  co- 
coonery, near  Frankfbrd,  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  not  of  much  more  than  half  these  dimensions, 
six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  worms  were  fed  in 
June  last,  which  spun  well.  They  were,  however, 
evidently  too  much  crowded,  as  was  shown  by  the 
small  size  of  the  cocoons ;  and  had  not  the  season 
been  of  the  most  fhvorable  character,  the  whole 
brood  wouki  have  been  in  danger  of  being  swept 
ofi"  by  an  epidemic.    In  a  small  room  at  New 


Haven,  in  a  house  occupied  by  a  Frenchmani 
which  did  not  exceed  ten  feet  square.  He  had  suc- 
cessfully fed  forty  thousand  worms,  without  the 
appearance  of  any  disease  amongst  them.  I  saw 
a  number  of  the  cocoons,  which  were  large  and 
firm. 

Many  persons  have  amused  themsehres,  and 
the  publk>  too,  by  making  calculations  of  theffreat 
profits  of  the  silic  culture.  It  may  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  state  with  tolerable  certainty  how  many 
good  cocoons  wili,3rield  a  pound  of  silk;  but  I  thinit 
an  error  has  been  fi^equently  committed  by  esti- 
mating the  proddct^  acre.  Of  mulberry  leaves, 
as  well  as  every  thmg  else,  the  crop  will  be  very 
vftHable,  and  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  land. 
If  worms  can  be  preserved  exempt  from  disease, 
and  good  cocoons  can  be  obratned  flora  them,  the 
mimber  that  an  acre  of  ground  will  support,  at  the 
usual  prices  of  land  in  our  country,  is  a  matter  of 
very  subordinate  interest.  It  is  only  important 
when  Jand  is  worth  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.  When  the  vahie  does 
not  exceed  five  or  ten  dotlars,  as  is  the  case  with 
mo^t  of  our  lands,  it  is  better  to  estimate  the 'pro- 
fits of  the  culture  by  the  number  of  worms  that 
may  be  fed,  than  by  the  quantity  of  land  that  it 
will  require  to  supply  them. 

While  so  much  is  doing  in  some  of  the  s^atei^ 
to  the  north  of  us,  ibr  the  advancement  of  the 
silk-oulture,  scarcely  any  thing  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted in  Virginia,  llie  attention,  however,  of 
some  indivkluaTs,  has  been  directed  to  the  subject; 
and  an  interesting  experiment  in  feeding  worms 
has  recently  been  detailed  in  the  '^Farmers'  Regis- 
ter,^ by  a  gentleman  of  Brunswick.  A  very  large 
cocoonery  has  been  fitted  up  at  Frederieksburg, 
which  will  probably  be  filled  with  worms  next 
year.  Other  gentlemen  are  making  arrangements 
to  enter  upon  the  culture.  During  the  ensuing 
season,  it  is  hoped  that  interesting  results  may  he 
established  by  various  persons.  But,  unfortunate- 
ly, almost  every  tree  grown  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  with  the  exception  of  those  retained  to 
propagate  from  another  year,  has  been  bought  up, 
and  will  be  taken  to  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey. 
The  Virginia  and  CEux)lina  trees  have  a  decided 
superiority  in  the  northern  markets,  and  are  sought 
afler  with  avidity;  a  fact  of  which  the  cultivators 
here  are  perhaps  ignorant.  Southern  trees  are 
mostly  produced  from  cutting^,  while  those  of 
northern  growth  are  raised  from  what  are  called 
layers — that  is  to  sa^,  a  whole  plant,  both  root 
and  stem,  is  laid  horizontally  in  a  furrow,  and  co- 
vered over  with  earth.  The  young  shoots  sprout 
up  so  thickly  that  they  make  a  spindling  growth. 
Plants  from  cuttings,  on  the  contrary,  having  more 
distance,  throw  out  a  number  of  side  branches, 
and  furnish  a  much  greater  supply  of  wood,  which  i 
besides  that  it  is  better  matured  by  our  southern 
sun,  adds  considerably  to  the  market  value.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  know  what  number  of  trees 
have  been  grown  in  these  two  states  during  the 
present  season.  It  will  probably  not  fall  much 
short  of  half  a  million;  and  next  year,  the  number 
will  no  doubt  be  two  or  three  times  as  many.  But 
as  long  as  we  send  them  abroad,  we  are  doing  no- 
thing towards  the  advancement  of  the  silk-culture 
in  our  own  state.  And  if  there  be  any  state  in 
the  union  that  would  be  more  benefited  by  the  In- 
troduction of  this  culture,  alk)wing  it  to  be,  as  is 
contended,  both  practicable  and  profitablsi   or 
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whofe  mil  and  dimate  are  better  adapted  to  it,  or 
where  it  can  be  prosecuted  with  greater  econoniy 
in  reference  to  labor,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  point 
it  out.  We  occupy  that  position  in  regard  to  cli- 
mate, which  is  too  far  north  to  admit  of  ours  being 
a  planting  state;  and  too  much  to  the  south  to  be 
a  first  rate  grain-growing  or  grass-growing  coun- 
try. We  have  extensive  tracts  of  impoverished 
land  in  which  the  mulberry  will  flourish  without 
difficulty,  and  where  nothing  else  will  grow.  Our 
dry  and  long  continued  summers  are  eminently  A- 
Torable  to  the  health  and  prosperity  even  of  suc- 
cessive crops  of  the  silk-worm.  We  have  in  almost 
every  ftmily  a  number  of  unprofitable  hands, 
either  too  young  or  too  old  to  be  put  to  constant 
emplovmcnt;  and  the  more  intelligent  portion  of 
our  colored  population,  remarkable  as  they  ai^  fbr 
their  tractableness  and  powers  of  imitation,  wouM 
soon  learn  to  conduct  all  the  operations  of  the  co- 
coonery with  neatness  and  skill. 

Many  of  the  states  to  the  north  of  us  have  en- 
eourai^  the  introduction  of  the  silk  culture  by  le- 
gislative bounties;  and  I  am  convinced  the  wisdom 
of  this  policy  will  be  justified  in  due  course  of 
time.  If  from  causes  already  pointed  out,  but  lit- 
tle has  yet  t>een  accomplished  in  the  production  of 
the  article  thus  encouraged,  yet  the  ground-work 
has  been  laid,  and  the  superstructure  will  be  erect- 
ed upon  it  The  seed  has  been  sown,  which  will 
produce,  some  ten,  seme  twenty,  and  some  possi- 
bly a  hundred -/old.  It  will,  however,  necessarily 
be  a  work  of  time.  It  may  be  another  generetiori, 
and  yet  another  perhaps,  before  it  is  established 
on  a  durable  basis.  But  with  a  climate  like  ours, 
nind  with  a  species  -of  mulberry  superior  to  any 
hitherto  known,  the  energies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  will  eventtiany  command  success.  The  men- 
tal resources,  the  quickness  of  pereention,  the  de- 
termined perseverance,  whk;h  consUtute  the  dis- 
tinguishiniir  attributes  of  this  people,  will  enable 
them  to  triumph  over  every  dlfliculty,  and  achieve 
all  but  impossibilities. 

T.  S.  Plbasarts. 

Oooddandy  September  Iff. 


contend.  I,  as  well  as  my  friend  above,  believe 
them  to  be  one  and  the  same  bird.  But  whether 
crow  or  daw,  it  is^  immaterial;  it  was  one  of  that 
famUy,  and  one  of  a  laige  and  full  size. 

By  your  reader,  D.  S. 


For  tbt  Fannan*  Befistw. 
THB    CBOW  (OB    DAW?)  A    BIRO    OF  PBBT. 

Surry,  Sepi.  12, 1838. 

A  tew  weeks  ago,  whilst  I  was  at  a  gentleman's 
house  of  this  county,  I  witnessed  an  act  in  a  crow, 
(the  corn-dealer,)  which  was  entirely  new  to  me, 
and  it  may  be  so  to  some  of  your  subscribers. 

My  friend  and  myself  had  been  noticing  his 
flock  of  young  turkeys,  then  about  a  week  old. 
He  was  complaining  of  the  depredation  and  ha- 
vock  the  crows  were  playing  among  them,  saying 
that  he  expected  to  raise  not  one  out  of  the  whole. 
This  excited  much  surprise,  and  induced  me  to 
watch  [or,  and  to  notice  the  movements  of^  the 
crows.  Whilst  talking  about  them,  or  in  a  very 
few  moments  afterwards,  there  came  one,  (and 
crow  be  certainly  was,)  and  immediately  attacked 
the  young  brood,  and  aHer  one  or  two  unsuccess- 
ful eflbrts  he  succeeded  in  taking  up  one,  in  spite 
of  every  atteinpt  of  defence  of  the  mother  hen, 
and  bore  it  off,  in  every  res|)ect  similar  to  the 
hawk.  It  may  be  said,  that  this  was  a  jackndaw, 
B  smaUeri  and  a  different  bird  flx>m  a  crow,  as  some 


FnMD  Um  Ftfmera'  CaMaet. 
A  TRIP  TO  MARTLAITD. 

We  passed  over  the  bridge  at  Wilmington,  into 
the  rich  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  Christiana  creek, 
which  extends  nearly  a  mile  from  the  city.  The 
causeway  is  tiemmed  with  two  rows  of  beauti- 
fbl  trees,  and  surrounded  with  luxuriant  pasture- 
grounds,  that  have,  within  these  few  years,  been 
very  considerably  cultivated  and  improved.  The 
high-land  immediately  connecting  those  rich  bot- 
toms, is  gravelly  arid  poor,  but  the  immense 
amount  of  manure  produced  by  the  marshes,  en- 
ables the  fhrmer  to  force  vegetation  in  every 
comer  of  bis  ferm,  and  thus  make  his  habitation 
a  place  of  comfort  and  plenty. 

The  land  through  New  Castle  county  is  tolera- 
bly well  improved;  much  of  it  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  crops  of  wheat  look  well  and  bid  feir 
to  produce  at  least  ad  average  quantity;  oats  and 
com  not  ferward  enough  to  ferm  any  opinion. 

In  Mar3rland,  where  the  rainous  three-field  sys- 
tem of  ferming  prevails,  the  wheat  looks  bad 
enough  to  alarm  one  with  the  fear  of  want,  not* 
withstanding  some  of  her  most  intelligent  citizene 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  prospect  is  io 
fevor  of  a  medium  crop. 

As  we  advance  towards  the  table-land  that  di-> 
vides  the  waters  which  ^ow  into  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake,  we  find  a  kind  €€  soil  perhapv 
the  most  congenial  to  the  growth  of  wheat  of  any 
in  the  United  States,  and  whv  it  is  not  a  subject 
of  deeper  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, particularly  to  the  enterprising  citizens  of 
Chester  and  Delaware  counties,  0  a  matter  of 
some  surprise. 

In  Chestertown  we  feund  land  seffing  at  Gve 
dollars  per  acre,  and  shell  lime  at  six  cents  per 
bushel,  neither  of  which  seemed  to  excite  any 
anxiety  amonir  the  fermers,  though  the  land  was 
about  a  mile  (Vom  the  wharf;  and  the  wharf  with- 
in a  few  hours'  sailing  of  the  cfty  of  Balthnore. 

On  many  of  the  ferms  upon  the  Eastern  Shore, 
there  are  immense  beds  of  shells  spread  over 
acres  of  land,  and  in  some  places  six  or  seven  feet 
deep,  in  a  perfectly  sound  state,  yet  covered  with 
mould,  perhaps  the  growth  and  decomposition  of 
grass  and  trees  for  many  a  century.  A  white  oak 
that  measured  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  had 
once  reared  his  lofty  head  over  those  banks,  but 
was  now  prostrate  in  a  wilderness  of  underwood, 
with  his  tangled  roots  jammed  full  of  shells,  and 
most  of  them  without  any  appearance  of  ever  hav* 
inir  touched  the  earth.  Shells  make  the  purest 
and  best  of  lime;  by  a  chemical  analysis,  it  ie 
/bund  to  contain  little  or  none  of  those  fereigo 
substances  that  constitute  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
and  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  ferty-five  per  cent, 
of  stone  lime. 

Shell  time  can  be  had  on  the  Eastern  Shore  at 
a  very  small  expense,  compared  with  what  a 
Pennsylvania  farmer  pajrs  for  stone  lime,  even  if 
he  should  be  so  fertunate  as  to  have  a  limestone 
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qoarry  upon  hki  ftrm;  and  vet  such  is  the  des- 
{iondinff  condition  of  afrncullure  in  this  country, 
that  litue  or  no  aitention  is  paid  to  the  suhject. 

We  visited  Wharton  Point,  a  hij?h  bluff  of  roll- 
ing-land that  projects  some  distance  into  the  Che- 
sapeake, and  forms  rather  a  pleasant  prospect  of 
land  and  water  scenery;  but  what  was  far  more 
interectini?,  were  the  beds  of  shells  which  cover  a 
vpace  perhape^of  fifty  acres  from  one  to  six  f^t 
deep. 

This  property  lies  nearly  opposite  the,  mouth  of 
the  Susquehanna,  which  is  constantly  disgorging 
great  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  drift  wood  upon  the 
shore.  With  thn  wood  they  bum  the  shell  lime 
at  an  expense  of  about  two  cents  per  bushel. 

The  proprietors  of  this  estate  live  in  Delaware, 
and  are  making  efforts  to  introdtice  the  Pennsyl- 
vania mode  of  farming  into  the  neighborhood; 
they  have  now  on  hand  thirty-thousand  bushelii 
of  shell  lime,  which  is  to  be  drawn  out  this  sea- 
«on  and  spread  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  bush- 
els to  the  acre  for  the  next  year's  crop.  We  had 
taken  with  tis  small  quantities  of  mta  baga, 
ma^el  wurtze!,  and  sugar  beet^  seed,  and  here 
we  found  a  person  willing  to  prepare  a  piece  of 

Sound  to  try  the  experiment  or  root-culture  with 
e  siflinga  or  dust  nom  the  shells  as  a  manui«. 
We  likewise  enniged  him  to  make  an  experiment 
upon  an  acre  of  poor  land  in  raising  of  wheat. 
We  directed  him  to  turn  the  land  down  with  the 
plouffb,  spread  upon  it  one  hundred  bushels  of 
•heUlimeJsow  it  with  three  bushels  of  oats;  when 
the  oats  nad  grown  up  and  was  beginning  to 
change  its  color,  roll  it  down,  plough  it  in  and  sow 
the  ground  with  two  bushels  of  com  broad  cast; 
about  the  second  week  in  October,  roll  the  com 
down,  plough  it  in  and  sow  the  frround  with 
wheat.  To  give  this  experiment  a  fair  trial,  the 
oats  should  have  been  sown  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  month. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  above  plan 
would  make  the  prindpal  part  of  Delaware  and 
Maryland  produce  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  which,  at  ^1.50  per  bushel,  would  buy  the 
land  and  pav  all  expenses  of  lime,  seed  and  labor, 
and  if  laid  down  with  clover,  would,  for  a  succes- 
•lon  of  years,  produce  good  crops  of  hay  and  pas- 
ture. Such  an  investment  of  idle  money  would 
be  more  profitable  than  shavinir  notes  at  two  per 
cent,  a  month,  besides  the  additional  security  of 
real  estate,  and  the  satisfaction  every  i^enerous 
mind  must  feel  in  the  refection  that  his  labor  has 
made  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  ifrew 
before.  This  peninsula  possesses  local  advan- 
tages that  few  places  in  our  country  can  boast. 
A  soil  peculiarly  adapted  to  raisinff  of  grain,  one 
that  is  easily  improved  and  very  difficult  to  wear 
out.  It  is  watered  with  such  a  number  of  creeks, 
outlets  and  bays,  that  many  of  their  farms  are 
bounded  by  navigable  streams,  and  very  few  in- 
deed that  ue  further  than  five  or  six  miles  from  a 
landing  where  abundance  of  lime  and  plaster  can 
be  had  at  reasonable  prices,  stone  lime  from  the 
Schuylkill  sells  from  sixteen  to  twenty  cents  per 
bushel,  and  shell  lime  at  about  half  the  price. 

While  so  many  are  enamoured  with  the  <%i 
west,"  parting  with  their  friends,  their  homes, 
and  their  fire-sides,  for  a  prospect  of  buying  land 
ch^n.  and  being  independent,  for  $1.25  per  acre, 
could  here  buy  hundreds  of  acres  for  lesi  than  no^ 
thing,  compared  with  the  wild  lands  of  the  west, 


and  that  too  within  a  dav's  journey  of  three  of 
the  largest  cities  in  the  Union.  I  say  less  than 
nothing,  for  such  is  the  depr^sed  state  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  peninsula,  that  farms  are  often  sold  for 
less  than  the  buildings,  fences  and  other  improve- 
ments have  cost. 

It  is  certainly  a.  question  of  some  importance, 
whether  the  worn-out  lands  of  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  other  parts  of  our  country  cannot  be 
improved  at  less  expense  than  to  clear  off*  the^a(- 
most  impenetrable  forests  of  the  west.  When 
we  consider  the  time  it  necessarily  occupies  to 
clear  and  make  ready  for  the  plough  a  hundred 
acres  of  heavy  timbered  land,  the  expense  of  la- 
bor, where  labor,  is  not  easily  obtained,  the  dis- 
tance firom  market,  the  privations  and  hardships 
inseparably  connected  with  new  settlements;  it 
seems  at  least  worthy  of  an  experimeni  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact.  A  Sursc&ibkk. 

WUmmgtonj  Del.  6ih  mo.  18,  1837. 


THB   MARL  .HTDICATOB* 

> 

It  has  been  long  and  generally  believed  asisai^tlio 
marling  farmers  of  ^iog  WilUaos  soonty,  and  the  ad- 
joining coontiy,  that  Vb»  growth  of  a  certain  plaAt,  in 
mnning  water,  indicates,  with  absolote  certainty,  the 
presence  of  marl,  or  beds  of  fcssil  shells,  some  where 
higher  up  the  stream.  Tfte  great  valoe  of  any  sach 
indication,  to  those  who  are  searching  for  marf,  is  obvi- 
ous. We  were  informed  of  the  pecufiar  rule  of  loca- 
tion of  this  plant  several  yean  ago,  by  our  friend  and 
correspondent.  Dr.  William  B.  WeSttnore,  then'  a  resi- 
dent of  King  William;  and,  at  that. time,  wcyiested 
such  particular  informatien  as  would  enable  as  t»  iden- 
tify the  plant,  and,  by  publishing  the  descr^tiso,  to 
furnish  all  the  readers  sf  the  Farmers^  Register  the 
means  to  avail  of  its  use,  i»  showing  the  befwre  hidden 
presence  of  marl  on  their  lands,  or  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. Dr.  Westmore  caused  a  correct  colored  draw- 
ing to  be  made  of  the  plant,  by  a  good  artist  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  his  house;  and  from  the  drawing  we 
have  had  engraved  the  representation  which  ac- 
companies this  article;  and  which,  with  our  own 
description,  may  enable  persons  withoit  botanical 
knowledge  to  identify  the  plant.  But  to  those  who 
possess  any  thing  of  that  knowledge,  (to  which  we 
have  no  pvetensioD,)  a  much  surer  means  of  identifica- 
tion is  ofieted  in  the  foltowing  report  of  fiie  botanical 
character  of  the  plant,  which  was  furnished  ad  onr  re- 
quest by  a  correspondent,  who  isrimicli  better  inform- 
ed on  the  subject,  and  to  whom  the  growing  plant  was 
exhibited.    His  report  was  as  follows : 

"I  carefully  examined  the  plant  you  pointed  out  to 
me,  when  heie,  as  indicating  the  presence  of  marl  in 
the  earth,  or  as  growing  only  in  streams  supplied  with 
calcareous  matter.  Though  the  flowers  are  very  small, 
the  botanical  character  n  obvious,  and  easilv  deter- 
minedr  The  plant  belongs  to  the  second  class  and 
first  order  of  the  artificial  sjrstem,  {ditmiha  wwnogjf» 
nio,}  and  to  the  genus  Vertmica  of  that  order.  Lon- 
don describes  84  sjMcies  of  this  genus,  only  one  of 
which  (  Venmea  Vtrgwieat  wifii  a  variety,  hkcaruaUiL,} 
is  American.  This  plant  does  not  agree  with  any  of 
the  numerous  species  described  b^  Loudon,  and  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  it  is  descnbed  by  any  botik- 
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nist  I  would,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  consider  it  a 
new  and  important  species.  Its  botanical  description 
is-rroot  fibrous,  stem  smooth,  leaves  opposite  ampleX' 
icaul,  lanceolate,  slightly  serrate^  flowers  racemose, 
axillary,  calix  four-toothed,  corolla  light  blue,  entire 
base  ;  Up  four-parted,  capsule  two-celled.  Should 
this  be  (as  I  think  there  is  every  probability)  an  en- 
tirely new  species  of  Fenmcia,  would  you  permit  me 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  a  specific  name — Veronica 
Muffinia  ?  If  its  presence  is  a  sure  indication  of  marl, 
it  is  a  highly  important  plant,  and  your  name  is  al- 
most identi^ed  with  marl." 

We  beg  leave  to  decline  the  unmerited  honor  above 
proposed,  as  we  have  no  claim  to  the  discovery — and 
but  only  that  of  having  appreciated  the  facts,  as  soon 
as  they  were  heard  of,  and  now  of  making  them  pub- 
lic. We  should  thin)c  the  name  of  Wettmorea  more 
appropriate;  but  ou/  friend  Westmore  also  waives  all 
claims  to  the  discoveiy,  and  says,  that  he  does  not  know 
who  first  noticed  the  connexion  of  the  plant  with  marl. 
And  if,  contrary  to  the  present  supposition*  the  plant 
should  in  fact  have  been  long  on  the  catalogues  of  bo- 
tanists, it  will  not  the  -less  deserve  to  be  considered,  for 
its  peculiar  quality  now  just  brought  to  light,  as  a  new 
and  important  agricultural  disc9vexy.  We  prefer  for 
its  name,  the  descriptive  one  of  the  *'  Mari  Indicator.** 

But  we  have  further  evidence  of  this  being  in  truth 
a  new  species,  in  the  opinion  of  our  friend  and  cor- 
respondent, Gideon  B.  Smith  of  Baltimore,  to  whom 
we  sent  the  drawing  to  have  it  engraved,  accompa- 
nied by  a  statement  of  the  peculiar  value  of  the  plant, 
and  a  copy  of  the-  Ibregdng  botanical  description. 
His  answer  says — 

**  I  cannot  determine  the  botanical  character  of  the 
plant  from  the  drawing,  but  it  certainly  appears  to  be 
a  Veronica.  The  description  of  the  plant  and  the 
drawing  agree  perfectly,  so  far  as  I  can  follow  the  lat- 
ter—the characters  of  the  corolla,  calyx  and  capsule 
not  being  distinct  in  the  drawing  j[owing  to  their  small 
size.]  The  plant  is  new  to  me;  it  is  not  described  by 
Loudon,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  finid,  by  Elliott,  nor  any 
other  botanist  to  whose  works  I  have  access. 

**  It  will  be  a  curious  and  valuable  discovery  for  the 
agricultural  interest,  should  it  prove  to  be  in  fact  an  in- 
dication of  the  presence  of  calcareous  matter ;  and  I 
shall  certainly  near  it  in  mind  in  all  my  botanical 
rambles.*' 

We  readily  found  this  plant  growing  in  several  of 
the  rivulets  lowing  through  different  beds  of  fossil 
shells,  or  marl,  on  our  farm.  For  the  fact  that  it  is  to 
be  found  in  none  other  than  such  streams,  we  have  as 
yet  to  rely  on  the  information  of  others;  and  on  the 
certainty  of  its  absence  as  well  as  its  presence  agree- 
ing wiUi  the  absence  and  presence  of  mari,  obviously 
depends  the  value  of  the  *f  indicator.*' 

The  plant  is  an  evergreen;  it  grows  only  in  shal- 
low water.  The  stalk  is  seldom  more  than  a  foot 
high;  though  we  found  some  !^|  feet.  It  is  so  succu- 
lent  and  tender,  that  it  droops  and  withers  very  ^ck- 
ly  after  being  pulled  up,  and  left  dry;  but  when  im- 
mediately placed  with  the  roots  in  a  bottle  of  water, 
it  continued  to  live,  and  to  throw  out  successive  flow* 
ers  for  several  weeks.  It  was  in  flower  in  May,  and 
had  not  ceased  to  flower  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. The  flowers  are  very  small,  of  a  pale  blue,  or 
nearly  of  a  lilac  color,  and  appear  in  small  dusters, 
or  strings. 


We  have  taken  much  trouble  and  incurred  some  ex- 
pense, to  enable  bur  readers  t6  identify  this  plant.  It 
is  hoped  that  many  will  search  for  it,  and  test  its 
alleged  peculiarity  of  location;  and  if  observatioo 
should  serve  to  disprove  that  peculiar  character,  it  is 
further  hoped  tiiat  such  observation  and  fiicts  will  be 
communicated  f<N*  publication.  To  correct  erroneous 
opinions,  and  mistaken  fiicis,  is  as  useful  and  as  neces- 
sary to  agricultural  knowledge  and  improvement,  as  to 
announce  new  and  undoubtedly  true  opinions  and  facts. 

As  no  calcareous  earth  exists  in  the  tide-water  re- 
gion of  the  southern  states,  except  the  fossil  shell  de- 
posite,  or  mari  as  commonly  termed,  of  course  the 
growth  o?this  plant,  wh^n  found  any  where  in  that  re- 
gion, will  always  indicate  that  form  of  calcareous  earth 
only.  But  if  it  grows  among  the  mountains,  and  In 
more  northern  as  well  as  more  elevated  lands,  it  will 
probably  be  found  in  all  limestone  streams. 


AORICITLTUEB  OF  VPPEE  FAVqUIBE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Faimeri'  Register. 

Id  fulfilment  of  a  promise  which  I  made  yoa  at 
the  Faiujuier  Springs,  I  proceed,  at  as  eariy  a  mo- 
ment as  it  is  possible  to  compose  my  faculties,  af- 
ter the  stir  and  bustle  of  that  deservedly  popular 
watering-place,  to  j^ive  you  some  account  of  our 
agricultural  operations  m  upper  Fauquier.  I 
could  well  have  wished  that  this  task  had  devolv- 
ed on  abler  hands,  and  it  is  only  in  consideration 
of  the  honctr  done  me  by  your  request,  that  1  now 
make  the  effort. 

Before  entering  on  the  subject  immediately  in 
hand,  I  bc^  leave  to  be  indulged  in  a  few  prelimi- 
narv  observations.  Farmere  scarcely  ever  write 
wefl,  in  conseauence,  perhaps,  of  the  ''difference 
between  the  ciiameter  of  a  pen  and  a  plough- 
handle."  fie  this,  however,  as  it  mav,  I  consi- 
der farming,  of  all  subjects  in  the  worid,  the  most 
difficult,  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  it.  To 
plough,  to  sow,  to  reap,  garner  and  to  gather;  to 
sell,  to  buy,  to  use  and  not  to  abuse,  are  all  appa- 
rently the  most  simple  things  imaginable;  but,  in 
practice,  we  know  that  each  ana  every  one  of 
these  operations  are  attended  with  difficuliies 
which  no  novice  can  appreciate,  and  to  over- 
come which,  many  men  have  utterly  failed,  even 
after  growing  gray  in  the  service.  And  to  render 
to  the  public  a  graphic  description  in  detail  of  even 
a  part  of  the  mysteries  of  this- wonderful  trade,  is 
found  to  be  no  less  irksome,  than  to  lead  the  ope- 
ratives in  the  field. 

On  this  subject,  at  least,  the  worid  has  certainly 
had  the  advantage  of  a  great  deal  of  praetice, 
without  treasuring  up,  however,  the  benefits  de- 
rived fVom  much  useful  experience.  The  truth  is, 
that  from  the  diversity  ol  soil,  climate  and  the 
seasons,  the  operations  of  an  agriculturist  cannot 
generally  be  reduced  to  anjr  fixed  rules,  and  hence 
the  knowledge  of  the  art,  is  not,  to  any  available 
extent,  transmissible.  The  writings  of  almost  all 
the  agricultural  associations  and  societies  that  ever 
exist^,  are  now  laid  upon  the  shelf  as  useless 
lumber.  Every  man  has  to  be  the  founder  of  his 
own  sjrstem,  and  even  thai  it  is  oflen  necessary  to 
change  from  year  to  year.    In  proportion  to  num- 
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beiB,  there  are  lew  good  farmeni  in  any  countrv: 
and  even  among  the  best  of  them,  success  rarelv 
resuhs  in  the  accumulation  of  large  fortunes.  A 
competency — a  very  moderate  degree  of  irklepen- 
dence,  is  ail  which  the  most  of  us  aspire  to,  and 
even  that,  many  fail  ever  to  get.  To  make  a  good 
farmer,  it  requires  a  combination  of  prerequisites 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  individual:  he 
must  possess  the  patience  of  Job,  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  the  eyes  of  Argus,  and  the  equanimity 
of  a  saint. 

It  is  said,  that  between  man  and  the  earth  there 
is  a  natural  sympathy:  the  earth,  "from  which  in 
Borrow  he  came,  and  to  which  in  sorrow  he  must 
return."  Every  man,  at  some  period  or  another 
of  his  life,  aspires  to  the  honor  of  becoming  a  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil;  to  plant  a  (ree,  the  fruit  of 
which  he  may  never  taste;  to  build  a  cabin  or  a 
villa;  to  enjoy  a  little  of  the  ^^oiiumeumdigiiitaUy^^ 
supposed  to  be  incident  to  the  profession;  to  rear 
up  an  inheritor  of  his  name  and  fortune,  and  to 
deck  the  bosom  of  that  earth,  in  which  he  knows, 
at  no  distant  day,  he  will  find  a  grave. 

Adam,  our  great  progenitor,  was  a  farmer,  or, 
at  least,  it  was  intended  that  he  should  be  one, 
even  before  his  fall;  for,  when  placed  in  Paradise, 
he  was  directed  'Uo  keep  it  and  to  dress  it:"  but 
he  lacked  experience,  and  managed  his  affairs 
very  badly,  for  he  lost  his  inheritance,  "which 
brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo," 
before  he  probably  had  pitched  his  first  crop. 
Most  of  the  patriarchs  were  graziers ;  and  that 
rich  old  sentleman,  Abraham,  was  one  who  did 
no  discredit  to  the  profession.  In  his  entertain- 
ment (^*  the  three  angels,  who  unexpectedly  paid 
him  a  visit,  his  running  "to  fetch  a  calf,  both  ten- 
der and  good,"  and  his  directions  to  his  dutiful  wife, 
Sarah,  to  cook  the  cakes  on  the  hearth,  we  have 
a  most  beautiful  picture  of  primeval  hospitality 
and  simplicity.  The  fare  was  plain  and  abundant; 
but  how  different  the  style  from  that  of  a  wealthy 
herdsman  of  the  present  day! 

To  feed  well,  is  one  of  those  indispensable  re- 
<)ui8ites,  that  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated.  A 
farmer  should  feed  every  thing  well,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  he  should  feed  hiinself  well. 
His  noose  should  be  the  seat  of  social  comfort,  of 
hospitality  and  affluence.  I  hold  no  communion 
with  your  lank-visaffed  Shylock:  he.  who  exacts 
"his  pound  of  fl€»h,"  eats  little  himself,  and 
drinks^he  drinks  water;  and  there  is,  after  ail,  no 
real  sociability  without  the  occasional  use  of  the 
"wine-cup."  We  are  pleased  with  the  caricature 
of  a  "turtle-fed  alderman;"  we  are  delighted  with 
the  admirably  drawn  character  of  Falst^,  the  per- 
sonification of  good  living,  the  very  prince  of  good 
eaten  and  deep  drinkers;  we  can  pardon,  at  least,  the 
vieeof  a  hospitable  "landlord,  who  never  sufi'ers  a 
gueat  to  leave  his  table,  either  sorrowful  or  sober." 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  adage,  "  that  there  is 
DO  place  like  home,  though  never  so  homely;" 
maoy  a  poor  fellow,  with  at  least  an  ordinary 
■hara  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  soul, 
roams  through  the  wide  deserts  of  this  cheeriess 
worid,  untU  brought  up  at  last  by  starvation  and 
death,  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  he  has  no 
home,  or  none  at  least  with  such  endearments  as 
to  make  life  desirable— no  blazing  hearth— no 
smoking  board — no  prattling  chikiren— and  worse 
than  all.  "do  eye  there,  to  look  brighter  for  his 

ooming." 
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A  farmer  shoukl  retire  eariy  to  bed,  and  require 
no  such  monitor  as  Dr.  Franklin,  who  once  in- 
formed the  citizens  of  Paris  of  the  astonishing 
fact,  *Mhat  at  5  o'clock  the  sun  was  up,  and  that 
it  was  quite  light;"  but  with  his  eyes  wide  open, 
at  eariy  dawn,  let  him  "first  see  that  all  is  right, 
and  then  go  ahead,"  without  the  necessity,  how- 
ever, of  wending  his  way,  either  to  "  the  Devil  or 
to  Texas. " 

I  cannot  speak  for  others,  but  I  know  that  farm- 
ers like  a  warm  fire — a  cheerful  candle — a  comfort- 
able bed ;  they  like  to  dream  of  pleasant  times 
that  are  past,  and  of  a  joyous  prospect  to  come — 
"of  wile,  children  and  friends " — of  fat  beeves,  of 
full  hog-pens,  of  heavy  stack-yards,  with  real  old- 
fashioned  Bonaparte  pieces  booming  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

After  this  lonff  preamble,  it  is  time  to  come  to 
the  real  object  of  this  letter,  and,  to  do  it  to  your 
satisfaction,  I  shall  try  and  "  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning. "  Fauquier  county  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  populous  in  the  state,  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  It  is  composed  of  two  large 
oblongs,  joined  together  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
just  at  Warrenton,  a  little  above  the  White  Sul- 
phur Springs.  The  land  in  the  lower  section  is 
not  good,  the  upf>er  and  larger  section  I  shall  now 
attempt  to  describe.  From  Warrenton  to  Salem, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  poor  land,  but  above  Salem, 
in  the  direction  of  Farrowsvilie,  Upperville  and 
Middleburg,  the  land  is  generally  excellent,  some 
very  tolerable,  and  only  a  small  portion  ordinary. 
The  country  ^nerally  is  broken,  rough,  ru|jrged, 
hilly,  mountamous,  stony  and  rucky.  It  is  as 
healthy  as  Montpelier,  and  as  finely  watered  as 
any  portion  of  the  habitable  ^lohe.  It  is  a  fine 
farming  country,  though  not  picturesque ;  it  is  oc- 
casionally romantic,  but  not  generally  pretty. 

A  traveller,  in  passing  along  any  of^  the  public 
highways,  would  not  be  impressed  with  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  the  good  appearance  of  the  houses, 
or  the  excellence  of  the  cultivation.  Wood  is  in 
many  places  scarce;  but  still  Volney  woukl  pro- 
nounce it,  in  comparison  with  France,  "  a  great 
forest;"  so  great  is  the  predominating  effect  of 
wood  land  over  cleared  and  open  fields.  The 
general  surface,  as  presented  to  the  e3'e,  is  not  only 
rough  and  broken,  but  intersected  by  numberiess 
branches  and  little  swamps,  left  for  the  most  part 
intentionally  uncleared.  These,  though  unsightly, 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  springs 
and  strums  of  water,  and  of  affording  shelter  for 
cattle. 

The  soil,  in  its  natural  state,  is  generally  good, 
but  not  first  rate,  as  compared  with  that  fine  region 
of  country  in  Maryland,  between  Hagerstown  and 
Frederick,  or  with  some  localities  beyond  the 
mountains.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact,  it  is  composed  of  seven-tenths  of 
cJay,  two-tenths  of  sand,  and  the  remaining  tenth 
of  vegetable  matter,  a  little  iron,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter,  with  a  substratum 
of  stiff  red  clay.  There  is  certainly  too  little  &u- 
mu8,  and  probiably  too  much  clay  for  a  perfectly 
good  soil,  or  for  it  to  be  ploughed  easily. 

Large  crops  of  wheat  are  grown  in  upper  Fau- 
quier, and  we  consider  it  an  excellent  soil  for  that 
grain,  and  inferior  only  to  good  limestone  laiMl ;  for 
com  and  oats,  it  is  better  than  any  limestone:  for 
rye,  it  is  unsuitable ;  but  for  grass,  when  aided  by 
ptosfer,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  land  in  America. 
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This  fact  points  to  a  source  of  profit  in  grazing,  to 
which  we  have  not  been  slow  in  resorting— as 
many  cattle  being  fattened  in  this  section  of  coun- 
try as  in  any  other  area  of  equal  extent  in  the 
union. 

We  sow  a  great  quantity  of  clover  and  other 
grass  seeds,  and  use  plaster  liberally  on  every 
plant  which  we  attempt  to  raise,  and  this  some- 
times acts  witH  an  energy  truly  astonishing.  We 
work  well^ — we  plough  well — we  cultivate  well. 
But  what  constitutes  ^ood  cultivation?  not  certain- 
ly the  deepest  ploughmg,  as  supposed  by  some,  or 
the  most  frequent  ploughing  and  harrowing,  as 
advocated  by  Tull.  Without  pretending  to  any 
skill  in  definitions,  I  should  say,  that  is  the  best 
cultivation,  either  for  wheat  or  corn  which  most 
completely  destroys,  or  holds  in  obeyance,  all 
spontaneous  vegetation,  so  as  to  give  tne  crop  a 
monopoly  of  the  soil.  The  most  perfect  cultiva- 
tion for  wheat  would  be,  to  plougn  in  the  spring, 
to  cross-plough  afler  harvest,  harrow — 60w  the 
seed,  shovel  in,  and  then  harrow  again.  But  this 
is  not  the  Fauquier  method  of  doing  the  business ; 
neither  is  it  the  best  way :  a  single  good  ploogh- 
mg,  by  which  I  mean  that  the  surface  shoula  be 
eomnletely  turned  under,  with  the  wheat  sowed 
OQ  tne  rouffh  surface,  if  there  be  not  too  many 
clods,  and  then  two  good  harrowings  are  all-suf- 
ficient. 

The  reason  for  this  is  very  obvious,  which  it 
may  be  as  well  perhaps  to  state.  When  land  is 
first  ploughed,  the  vegetable  matter  turned  down 
undergoes  a  decomposition  more  or  less  violent, 
agreeably  to  the  presence  of  heat  and  moisture. 
When  the  ^rain  is  sowed,  immediately  a(\er  the 
ploughing.  It  receives  the  gas  as  it  is  generated, 
like  a  plant  in  a  hot-bed.  But  if  the  land  be 
ploughed  a  great  while  before  seed  time,  there  is  a 
toss  of  all  the  volatile  part  of  the  manure,  which 
failed  to  combine  with  the  soil.  And  the  same 
reasoning  is  applicable  with  still  stronger  force  to 
the  com  crop.  Fall  ploughing  for  com  is  now 
rery  generally  abandoned. 

In  farming;  generally,  we  use  much  less  manual 
labour  than  bur  brethren  m  lower  Vii^nia;  we 
depend  more  upon  the  cheaper  service  ol  the  horse 
and  the  ox.  The  plough  has  in  a  great  degree 
superseded  the  use  of  the  hoe.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  we  have  too  little  manual 
labour.  And  this  proceeds  from  necessity.  The 
'* cotton  lever,"  which  raged  so  intensely  a  few 
years  since,  to  the  south,  not  only  carried  ofi' some 
of  our  most  active  and  enterpnsing  people,  but 
deprived  us  to  a  very  injurious  extent  of  our  ne- 
groes. I  shall  not  slop  to  bandy  words  with  those 
who  may  deem  this  a  blessing ;  it  is  sufficient  for 
my  purpose  now,  barely  to  state  that  we,  whose 
interest  is  most  affected,  view  it  in  a  very  different 
light. 

in  a  country  so  rough  as  this  is,  where  there  are 
■o  matny  stones,  both  m  the  ground  and  out  of  the 
ground,  and  so  many  fences  yet  to  be  made  out  of 
them,  a  very  strong  force  might  be  used  to  advan- 
tage, independently  of  that  which  is  necessary  for 
mere  cultivation.  The  farms,  also,  are  generally 
rather  large,  with  a  strong,  but  very  natural  ten- 
dency to  accumulation  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  many.  "The  rich  are  be- 
coming richer,"  but  the  poor,  not  being  nvilling 
**  to  become  poorer, "  are  going  where  tney  can 
<<g6t  riGher''^too^they  are  goiog  to^*the  gveat 
Wtit." 


A  great  deal  is  generally  supposed  to  depend  on 
a  judicious  rotation  of  crops  ;  but  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  at  last  is  not  to  cultivate  the  land  too 
frequently  in  any  crop.  Exposure  to  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  is  of  much  more  injury  to  a 
soil,  than  the  loss  of  that  portion  of  vegetable 
matter,  which  constitutes  a  part,  and  only  a  small 
part,  of  the  food  of  plants.  A  quick  rotation  ia 
generally  adopted,  lix»m  the  fear  of  the  effects  of 
blue  grass;  but  this,  like  every  other  vegetable,  or 
animated  production  of  the  earth,  has  its  period 
of  youth,  maturity,  and  decay,  and  a  sod  of  five 
years'  standing  is  more  easily  subdued  by  the 
plough,  than  one  of  three,  besides  possessing  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  bring  from  a  fbunh  to 
a  third  more  grain.  The  grazing  of  so  many 
caule  enables  the  farmers  of  this  neighborhood 
to  keep  a  large  portion  of  their  arable  land  con- 
stantly and  profitably  in  grass.  This  accounts  for 
the  rapid  improvement  of  the  country,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  people. 

The  proprietors  of  upper  Fauquier  are  general- 
ly the  builders  of  their  own  fortunes.  If  we  have 
few  very  rich  men,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
many  that  are  poor :  the  great  mass  is  composed 
of'"  middle  interest  men, "  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
every  country.  Some  of  the  refinements  and  lux-> 
uries  of  the  world  may  yet  be  wanting,  bat  we 
live  abundantly,  and,  I  hope,  hospitably.  To  the 
omamental  part  of  our  profession  but  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid;  our  farms  have  nothing  of 
that  garden-Uke  appearance,  with  which  Hazlitt 
was  so  delighted  on  a  long  journey  through  Lom- 
bardy;  neither  are  our  dwellings  embowered  in 
trees,  or  embellished  with  tasteful  enclosures,  and 
the  beautiful  shrubbery  and  flowers  of  the  sweet 
little  cottages  of  England.  But,  the  Bit>Ie  says, 
"  there  is  a  time  for  all  things. "  We  now  "  go 
fbr  the  main  chance, "  and  hope  to  leave  to  our 
children,  the  means,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of 
room,  for  the  exercise  of  all  their  taste  in  orna- 
mental agriculture. 
I  remain. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.    BUCKNBB. 

St.  Bernard^  20th  SBptember,  1838. 


For  the  Farmen*  Register. 
THB  THBORT  OF  MANURING  WITH   LEAYKS| 
8UPPORTBD  BT  A  FKW   BXPBRIMBNT8. 

There  are  no  truths  in  the  science  of  agricuiture, 
not  immediately  obvious  to  the  senses,  more  sus- 
ceptible of  proof,  than  that  much  the  greater  part, 
if  not  the  entire  substance^  of  every  vegetable  is 
constituted  of  precisely  the  same  elements,  or  ma- 
terials, merely  differing  in  their  proportions ;  and, 
consequently,  that  every  vegetable  substance, 
when  suitably  reduced  or  decomposed,  is  food  fbr 
growing  plants  of  other  kinds.  Hence  it  must 
necessarily  follow  that  every  kind  of  yegetable 
matter  roust  be  an  alimentary  manure ;  and  if  it 
does  not  act  as  such,  or  to  much  extent,  that  it  is 
not  because  ih%  substance  does  not  possess  the 
raw  material  of  whteh  to  make  manure,  but  on^ 
account  of  some  inconvenience  attending  its  fbrro, 
or  defeetin  the  mode  of  application. 

Upon  such  grounds,  theory  would  pronooBce, 
eyen  if  practice  had  not  at  all  confirmed  it,  thai 
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the  leaves  of  trees  fursisb  a  material  R>r  alimenta- 
ry manure ;  and,  in  as  much  as  the  quantity  in  the 
veach  of  roost  iarmeni  in  Virginia,  is  super-abun- 
dant, that  this  resource  for  fertilization,  if  proper- 
ly used,  would  be  of  incalculable  value,  on  all  lands 
so  constituted  as  to  be  profitably  enriched  by  any 
other  vegetable  manures.  On  soils  wanting  this 
proper  constitution,  profit  is  not  to  be  expected, 
either  from  leaves,  or  fiom  far  richer  vegetable 
manures. 

But,  putting  theory  amde,  (as  its  authority  if? 
deemed  of  but  small  value  by  roost  cultivators,) 
there  are  enough  examples,  in  the  regular  prac- 
tice, and  the  results,  of  many  successful  farroers^ 
to  place  beyoikl  question  the  advantage  and  pro- 
fit of  using  leaves  as  manure.  Many  striking  tacts 
of  extensive  and  soeoessful  use  of  leaves  as  manure 
have  been  reported  in  the  Farmers'  Register,  in 
the  practices  of  sundry  good  farmers,  and  profita- 
ble enrichers  of  land. 

Still,  however,  many  other  farmers  have  com- 
menced, and  made,  for  a  while,  energetic  efforts  to 
eoUect  and  apply  leaf-manure,  and  have  encoun- 
tered so  much  trouble  fi>r  so  little  of  appreciable 
or  manifest  improvement,  that  their  efforts  soon 
aiackeaed,  or  totally  ceased,  because  they  were 
supposed  not  to  be  compensated.  Such  was  the 
impressbn  and  the  course  of  the  writer  of  these 
jremarks,  after  a  very  large  use  of  leaves  for  one 
year.  But  l>etng  now  satisfied  that  the  failure 
was  owing  to  his  own  improper  practice,  and  not 
to  the  want  of  value  in  the  material  used,  he  will 
state  what  he  believes  to  have  been  his  and  the 
ireoeral  errors  in  the  mode  of  application;  and  the 
few  facts  since  ascertained,  as  well  as  the  reasons, 
which  recommend  a  different  and  cheaper  mode. 

Though  neariy  the  whole  of  every  vegetable 
substance  is  a  material  for  manure,  and  capable 
of  becoming  food  for  growing  plants,  it  is  far  from 
being  the  case  that  all,  of  any  one  substance,  is 
ready  so  to  act  at  any  one  time.  And  it  may  well 
be  with  some  substances,  which  strongly  resist 
rotting  and  decomposition,  that  the  portion  which 
is  fit  to  feed  plants  is  so  small,  at  any  one  time, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  unfit  (and  for  the  time, 
therefore,  hurtful,)  so  large,  that  no  profit,  or 
perhaps  benefit,  would  be  derived  from  the  most 
abundant  applications.  No  part  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  ready  to  act  as  manure,  unless  it  is  at  the 
time  solulNe  in  water ;  as  it  is  only  when  fluid, 
and  dissolved,  that  it  can  be  taken  up  by  the  very 
BmaU  absorbing  mouths  of  the  roots  of  plants.  (See 
Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Lect.  I,  and  VI) 
Therefore  the  deduction  is  clear,  that  if  of  100 
PouikIb  of  leaf-litter,  applied  as  manure,  5  |)ounds 
only  are  soluble,  the  other  95  poiinds  are,  for  the 
time,  UBeless;and,  ifburied  in  or  mixed  with  the  soil, 
may  even  be  injurious  to  the  crop.  Saw-dust  is  a 
▼ei^ble  substance,  containing  still  less  soluble 
matter,  and  is  verv  slowly  £composable;  and 
though  its  entire  substance  also  is  capable  of  be- 
eomiag  food  lor  plants,  and  of  course  manure  for 
the  sou,  yet  it  has  not  been  found  worth  usincr,  in 
any  eommon  mode  of  applying  manures.  Tan- 
ners spent  haxkf  also,  for  immediate  or  speedy 
•ctioii)  M  worthless  as  manure,  and  would  do  more 
harm  than  good  to.the  first  crop.  Yeg^able  sub- 
stances, of  a  more  decomposable  nature  than  these, 
when  under  a  low  tem|;eralure,  coatintte  onde- 
composed,  and  of  eoum  iiMoloble,  lor  ages ;  and, 
in  that  ttatei  aie  a  cause  oTsterility,  instead  of  be- 


ing manure  to  the  covered  soil.  Such  are  the 
peat  lands  of  Scotland,  and  other  cold  and  moist 
countries.  In  such  regions,  there  is  but  little  of 
naturally  poor  land  which,  if  let  alone,  will  not,  in 
the  course  of  time,  be  covered  with  some  inches' 
thickness  of  peat,  or  pure  and  solid  vegetable  pEiat- 
ter,  formed  from  the  annual  dying  and  depomte  of 
the  plants  growing  thereon ;  ana  in  the  most  fcb- 
vorable  situations,  this  covering  of  inert  and  al- 
most barren  vegetable  matter,  mcreases  to  many 
feet  in  thickness.  Yet  all  these  vegetable  sut^ 
stances  are  still  composed  of  materials  fit  to  be 
converted  to  food  for  plants.  This  conversion 
of  peat  has  indeed  been  made,  in  practice ;  and 
not  only  in  pcienlific  experiments,  but  economical- 
ly, and  pn)fitably,  in  practical  agricultural  improve- 
ments. The  means  used  were  to  make  the  peat 
into  compost,  with  lK>th  alkaline  and  highly  pu- 
trescent animal  manuring  substances,  so  as  to  in- 
duce fermentation  and  decomposition  in  the  before 
inert  and  dead  peaty  matter.  Such  would  be  the 
case  with  any  other  of  the  least  decomposable  and 
soluble  of  other  vegetable  matters.  But  though 
theoretically  true,  it  may  well  happen  that  the  re- 
turns from  some  such  substances  would  not  com- 
pensate the  labor  and  other  cost  of  converting  them 
to  active  manures.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case 
with  leaves ;  which,  in  this  climate,  are  not  too 
slow  or  difficult  to  decompose,  even  without  any 
admixture  of  either  alkaline  or  animal  matters, 
and  which  are  far  richer  in  nutriment  than  the 
more  intractable  and  insoluble  substances  named 
above  for  illustration. 

But  while  maintaining^  the  value  of  leaves  to  be 
important,  on  account  of  their  great  quantity,  and 
usual  cheapness,  it  is  not  pretended  that  they  are 
to  compare  in  richness,  bulk  for  bulk,  with  straw. 
Upon  the  grounds  stated  above,  it  is  presumed 
that  their  whole  substance  is  a  fit  material  for  food 
for  plants,  and  therefore  may  l>e  entirely  converted 
to  manure.  But  still  it  will  be  a  poor  manure,  in 
comparison  to  most  others  in  common  use,  and  of 
established  value.  Articles  of  food  ibr  plants,  like 
those  of  food  for  animals,  may  be  altogether  nour- 
ishing; but  yet  nourishing  m  very  different  de- 
grees. Thus,  though  meat,  bread,  «nd  potatoes, 
are  all  excellent  and  nourishing  food  for  man,  still 
the  nourishment  received  from  an  ounce  of  meat 
might  be  as  much  as  from  six  ounces  of  bread,  or* 
from  twenty  of  potatoes.  And  still  the  potatoes 
mav  be  the  cheaper  and  more  fattening  and  profi- 
table food,  if,  to  a  starving  people,  forty  times  as 
much  in  quantity  can  l>e  rumished  as  of  meat,  at 
equal  cost.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  value 
of  leaves  should  be  estimated,  in  comparison  with 
farm-yard  and  stable  manures.  Ana  the  farmers 
who  commence  their  use  will  be  disappointed  in 
the  results,  if  they  make  their  cost  (in  the  labor  of 
preparation  and  applic-ation,)  equal  to  that  of  farm- 
yard manure,  or  expect  equal  effects,  from  equal 
quantities. 

In  applving  leaves,  and  in  large  quantities,  as 
manure,  the  first  object  of  the  farmer  should  be  to 
make  the  mode  of  application  as  cheap  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  the  next^  to  prevent  any  of  its  efifects  be- 
ing actually  injunous.  Neither  of  these  objects  are 
usually  attained ;  and  hence  the  many  disappoint- 
ments in  the  eariy  practice,  and  the  general  relax- 
ing, if  not  entire  cessation  of  effort  in  tins  direction. 
Such  was  the  result  of  my  own  eariy  and  very  ex- 
tensive use  of  leaves;  although  I  did  not  comaiit 
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both  these  usual  errors,  but  only  the  one  oi'  mak- 
ing the  application  too  laborious  and  costly  to  leave 
any  certain  profit.  My  erroneous  and  unprofitable 
applications  ^re  very  large ;  those  made  on  mor^ 
correct  views,  and  giving  satisfactory  results,  are 
more  recent,  and  comparatively  but  small. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1832-33, 1  first 
commenced  the  use  of  leaf-litter  on  a  large  scale, 
and  with  a  view  of  making  it  a  regular  part  of  the 
operations  of  the  farm.    My  land  had  then  been 
all  made   calcareous,  (by  shell-marl,)   and  the 
soil,  therefore,  was  then  fitted,  though  incapable 
of  it  before,  to  be  profitably  enriched   by  the 
use  of  putrescent  manures;  and  the  efiorts  to  ac- 
cumulate them,  and  the  care  in  saving  and  ap- 
plying them,  (which  had  been  but  small  while 
the  marling  was  going   on,)  had  been  extended 
since  a  year  or  two,  much  bevond  my  previous  ha- 
bits, or  the  general  careless  habits  of  our  country, 
though  still  they  were  very  far  behind  what  good 
and  improving  farming  would  require.    The  ofial 
of  the  ffrain  crops  were  all  used  as  food  or  litter 
for  the  mrm- teams  and  a  small  stock  of  cattle,  and 
were  applied,  well  or  ill,  to  the  crops.  My  difiiculties 
and  doubts  as  to  the  best  mode  of  securing  the 
value  of  manure,  and  sundry  experiments  on 
Uie  heaping  and  lermentation,  were  presented  in 
sevendpieces  which  were  published  anonymously 
in  the  Farmers'  Register,  at  page  136,  vol.  1,  and 
pages  497  and  669,  of  vol.  II.     It  is  enough  here 
to  say,  that  my  general  mode  was  to  have  all  the 
vegetable  matters  trodden  by  the  stock  in  the  sta- 
ble and  barn-yard  ;  and  the  only  question  in  ap- 
plying was,  whether  fermented  or  not,  or  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  manner  to  carry  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  manure.     This  was  the  state  of 
things,  when,  by  heaping  the  leaves  in  the  woods, 
my  Dulk  of  litter  was  nearly  doubled.     For  so 
small  a  stock  of  mules  and  cattle  as  mine,  the  of- 
fal of  the  crops  had  before  furnished  more  than  an 
abundance  of  litter,  for  profitable  admixture  with 
the  animal  matter.    And  by   adding  as  much 
more,  of  a  still  poorer  material,  there  was  proba- 
bly not  much  value  gained  merely  by  the  mixture, 
(or  more  than  the  leaves  might  have  had  in  a  se- 

{)arate  and  cheaper  application,)  and  the  whole 
abor  of  hauling,  in  and  out,  heaping,  loading, 
spreading,  and  ploughing  in,  was  doubled.  The 
portion  of  benefit  due  to  the  leaves  alone  could 
not  be  separately  estimated,  or  fairly  appreciated; 
and,  with  all  the  desire  felt  to  find  a  favorable  re- 
sult, the  whole  benefit  from  the  manure  was  not 
enough  to  admit  of  allowing  much  profit  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  leaves.  Without  being 
able  to  make  any  fair  estimate  of  the  whole  be- 
nefit derived  from  the  winter's  manure,  and  not 
even  to  approach  an  estimate  of  the  leaf  portion 
of  it,  the  result,  as  to  the  latter,  was  altogether 
discouraging.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the 
application  had  paid  for  the  labor. 

Another  mode  of  application  had  also  been 
tried  on  from  10  to  20  acres.  It  was  evident  that 
the  passing  all  the  leaves  through  the  cattle-pens 
would  reauire  more  labor  in  the  afler-operations 
than  the  farm  could  spare.  Therefoie,  the  leaves, 
as  raked  up  in  the  woods,  in  mid-winter,  were 
hauled  directly  on  the  land  aesigned  for  com,  and 
dropped  as  thick  as  they  could  be  ploughed  in  to- 
.  terably  well,  afler  being  spread,  bv  ploughs  run- 
.  ing  6  or  7  inches  deep.  The  quantity  to  the  acre  is 
not  remembered;  aor  can  I  say  what  the  wppoBt" 


Hon  was  of  the  benefit  derived  to  the  next  or  any 
succeeding  crop,  as  I  did  not  reside  on  the  farm; 
and  not  long  after,  my  personal  attention  was 
almost  entirely  withdrawn,  fiut  this  is  certain^ 
that  there  was  not  enough  benefit  to  promise  re- 
ward for  that  mode  of  applying  leaves. 

These  results  were  discouraging,  and  to  most 
persons  would  have  been  sufficient  proof  that 
leaves  were  not  worth  using,  fiut  I  had  been  sa- 
tisfied, from  the  beginning,  that  there  were  great 
objections  to  all  the  methods  tried,  and  that  no 
fair  trial  could  be  made,  or  full  value  known,  until 
these  defects  of  practice  were  avoided.  A  small 
experiment  of  what  was  deemed  a  better  method, 
helped  to  strengthen  my  opinion.  Still,  the 
wretched  superintendence  and  consequent  bad 
management  of  my  farm  for  some  years,  and  lat- 
teriy  the  want  of  spare  time,  and  other  labor,  have 
prevented  the  reducing  my  plans  to  practice  until 
last  winter,  and  then  not  to  half  the  extent  thai  ie 
hoped  to  be  reached  in  the  approaching  winter, 
and  henceforward. 

The  defects,  which  should  be  avoided,  will  first 
be  stated ;  and  to  know  these  defects,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recur  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  leaves, 
in  difierent  conditions,  and  to  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  the  nutrition  of  plants.  It  has  already 
been  stated,  that  nothing  can  act  immediately  as 
food  for  plants,  except  it  be  then  soluble  in  water. 
Therefore,  whether  it  be  of  the  richest  rotten 
farm-yard  manure,  or  of  recently-fallen  and  un- 
rotted*  leaves,  the  only  parts  that  are  ready  to  serve 
as  food  for  plants  is  so  much  of  each  as  can  be  dis- 
solved in  water  by  being  soaked  in  a  sufiiksient  quan- 
tity, and  for  a  few  hours,  or  days.  The  soluble  pro- 
portion of  the  rich  and  rotten  manure  would  be  very 
large;  and  of  unrotted  leaves,  very  small.  But 
small  an  may  be  the  latter,  it  is  rendered  less,  if 
not  for  the  greater  part  removed  and  lost,  by  every 
heavy  and  thoroughly  soaking  rain  that  falls,  anid 
which  must  dissolve  and  carry  ofi",  or  into  the 
earth  below,  most  of  the  extractive  or  soluble  parts 
of  the  leaves  so  treated,  fiut  the  wetting  pro- 
motes decomposition,  and  consequently,  the  con- 
version of  insoluble  to  soluble  matter;  and  when- 
ever another  heavy  rain  falls,  there  may  be  again 
formed  as  much  or  more  soluble  matter  as  before, 
to  be  again  dissolved,  and  agaiit  lost.  Thus, 
though  it  may  take  five  or  six  years  for  the  leaves 
of  one  year's  deposite  on  poor  wood-land,  to  rot 
entirely,  and  though,  in  that  thne,  all  the  parts 
may  have  been  succes&ively  soluble,  and  ready  to 
feed  plants,  still,  at  any  one  period  the  quantity 
then  ready  to  act  was  very  small,  and  the  value  of 
the  whole  was  made  less  and  less  by  every  suc- 
cessive rain.  Leaves  which  have  been  two  or 
three  years  lying  on  the  ground  where  they  (ell, 
and  are  rotten  and  much  reduced,  appear  richer, 
and  more  like  manure,  and  perhaps  may  be  more 
fertilizing  at  the  present,  than  newer  leaves.  Bat 
still  the  former  have  already  lost,  by  decomposi- 
tion, and  washing  bv  the  rains,  half  their  bolk, 
and  more  than  half  their  strength. 

According  then,  to  this  reasoninfl^,  the  first  error 
which  is  generally  made  in  collecting  leaves,  is  to 
prefer  the  old  to  the  new,  and  to  be  regardless  of 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  exposure  to  rains,  both  of 
the  new  and  the  oki  leaves. 

Some  farmers,  who  regnlariy  collect  leaves  to 
litter  their  stock,  and  wmSb  manure,  and  who  have 
more  wood-land  than  they  need  to  rake  eveiy 
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year,  divide  it  into  several  ponioM,  and  rake  each 
portion  in  succeMion;  so  as  to  get  as  Jarge  a  pro- 
portion as  possible  of  the  oldest  and  most  rotten 
leaves.  Their  course  should  be  precisely  difler- 
ent;  and  if  new  leaves  enough  could  be  secured, 
and  with  equal  ease,  it  would  be  better  to  let  alone 
thoee  of  previous  years,  which  have  been  already 
robbed  of  the  greater  part  of  their  fertilizing  in^re- 
dieolB.  It  is  not  meant  that,  when  raking  a  piece 
of  wood-land,  the  lower  and  older  leaves  should  be 
lefl.  That  would  cause  much  more  trouble  in  the 
separation,  than  gain  in  the  diffisrence  of  quality. 
But.  afler  having  once  removed  the  whole  cover 
of  the  leaves,  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  rake  the 
same  land  every  succeeding  year,  and  thus  obtain 
recent  leaves  only,  rather  than  to  go  elsewhere  for 
a  thicker  and  more  rotten  layer,  formed  princi- 
pally of  leaves  which  have  been  soaked  in  every 
rain  that  has  fallen  in  two  or  three  years.  This 
opinion,  however,  is  deduced  entirely  firom  reason- 
ioff,  and  has  not  been  tested  by  experiment. 

If,  however,  in  the  absence  of  proper  experi- 
ments, any  one  doubts  the  great  waste  of  the  so- 
luble matter  of  leaves,  let  him  take  some  that  have 
recently  fallen,  and  are  quite  dry,  and  soak  them 
lor  12  hours  in  a  vessel  of  water;  and  the  color 
given  to  the  water,  alone,  will  sho#  that  there  is 
much  loss,  in  that  short  time.  Every  heavy,  or 
long-continued  rain,,  has  fully  as  much  efiecton 
all  the  dead  leaves  then  exposed.  The  much 
g^reater  part  of  this  matter  extracted  by  infusion, 
sinks  immediately  into  the  earth  below,  and  is  not 
seen,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  appreciated.  But, 
on  poor  soils,  for  all  very  deficient  in  calcareous 
matter,)  aller  neavy  and  continued  rains,  the  pud- 
dles and  streams  of  water  are  all  more  or  less 
deeply  tinged  with  the  brown-colored  extract  from 
the  leaves;  and  the  permanent  streams,  mill-ponds, 
and  even  lakes  and  rivers  formed  of  water  flow- 
ing from  such  lands,  are  always  so  colored.  Such 
examples  are  numerous  in  lower  Virginia,  where- 
ever  the  lands  are  naturally  poor,  aiKl  there  is  no 
calcareous  matter  in  the  soil  over  which  the  water 
passes.  No  such  coloring  matter  remains  in  the 
water  on  calcareous  strata,  or  on  good  natural 
soils,  the  goodness  of  which  is  evidence  of  lime 
being  contained.  In  such  cases,  the  ve^table 
extract  is  seized  on  by,  and  combines  with,  the 
lime,  or  the  soil  containing  lime,  and  is  saved  (or 
fertilizing  use,  if  the  soil  is  in  a  state  fit  to  pro- 
duce any  valuable  crop.  But,  if  the  land  on  which 
the  colored  water  flows,  or  stands  ^in  ponds)  or  sinks 
into,  has  not  the  natural  constitution  to  enable 
it  to  attract,  and  chemically  combine  with,  ve- 
getable extractive  matters,  or  vegetable  manures, 
'  Sien  this  kind  of  food  for  plants  will  not  be  re> 
tained,  nor  be  profitable  to  be  applied  thereto,  any 
more  than  other  putrescent  manures  on  the  most 
ungrateful  soils.  The  propriety  and  profit  of  ap- 1 
plying  leaves,  as  of  every  other  putrescent  ma- 
nure, of  course  depends  on  the  fitness  of  the  soil 
to  receive  such  benefit  This  is  not  the  place  to 
■et  forth  the  causes  of  such  different  qualities  of 
soils,  (and  which  has  been  done  elsewhere, )  and 
in  all  the  remarks  on  the  benefit  of  appljing  leaves 
as  manure,  it  is  understood  to  be  on  soils  which 
would  return  good  profit  for  the  use  of  other  ve- 
getable manures.*^ 

•  See  Essty  on  Calcareous  Murares,  second  editioD, 
^dMp.  2,  S,  and  8. 


If  the  opinions  expressed  above  are  correct,  the 
proper  practice  in  collecting  leaves,  and  one  totally 
different  from  the  commpn  mode,  may  be  readily 
inferred.  Those  who  collect  leaves  for  manure, 
seldom  rake  up  and  heap  any  soon  alter  they  have 
fallen,  and  before  they  have  been  soaked  by  many 
successive  rains.  The  raking  is  most  generally 
done  at  leisure  times,  in  the  latter  part  of  winter 
and  in  spring,  and  is  sometimes  continued  through 
summer  and  autumn,  to  neariy  a  year  alier  the 
newest  of  the  leaves  have  been  lying  on  the 
earth,  soaked  by  rains,  and  wasting  continually. 
If  thislitter^  so  used,  is  found  highly  advantageous 
by  improving  and  judicious  farmers,  (of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,)  it  is  even  more  certain  that 
their  profits  from  it  would  be  much  greater,  if  the 
collection  and  application  were  made  without  per- 
mitting such  waste  previously  to  take  place. 

The  raking  up  and  heaping  of  the  leaves,  in  the 
woods,  ouffht  to  be  effected  as  soon  as  possible 
afler  neamr  all  have  follen  in  the  eari)r  part  of 
winter.  Tlie  work  is  done  much  the  easier  if  the 
leaves  are  wet;  and  therefore  a  slight  or  slow  rain, 
just  before,  is  desirable.  Even  a  singula  lieavy  rain, 
if  not  continuing  very  long,  may  assist  the  collect- 
ing and  removal  of  the  leaves,  more  than  it  will 
diminish  their  soluble  and  enriching  parts.  Be- 
sides, by  being  put  up  wet,  decomposition  wiM 
proceed  in  the  heaps;  but  if  heaped  dry,  and  es- 
pecially if  principally  of  oak  (or  any  other  than 
pine)  leaves,  the  upper  part  of  each  heap,  forms 
a  thatch  almost  impervious  to  rain,  and  the  inte- 
rior of  the  heap  may  remain  dry  and  unchanged 
for  a  year.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  have 
the  leaves  raked  up,  and  put  into  good  stout  heaps, 
as  eariy  as  possible  after  the  proper  time.  But  af- 
ter being  heaped,  and  secured  from  the  wind  by  a 
fow  hoefuls  of  earth,  they  will  lose  little  or  no- 
thing by  waiting  months,  or  perhaps  even  a  year, 
for  a  convenient  time  to  be  carted  away  and 
spread  on  the  fields. 

The  poorest  lands,  when  not  annually  raked, 
yield  the  greatest  bulk  of  leaves;  because  the 
acidity  of  such  soil  retards  the  rotting  so  much 
that  the  leaves  of  fire  or  six  years  may  be  on  the 
surface  at  one  time.  On  calcareous  and  rich  soils^ 
there  being  not  only  no  acid,  but  also  a  strong 
chemical  action  or  attraction  between  the  soil  and 
any  vegetable  matter  in  contact,  the  leaves  soon 
disappear,  if  not  raked  up  and  heaped.  On  a 
small  piece  of  wood-land,  of  soil  both  calcareous 
and  very  rich,  I  had  the  leaves  raked  into  heaps 
during  winter;  and  when  hauled  away  the  next 
autumn,  the  heaps  were  well  rotted,  and  as 
'<short"  and  as  black  as  old  fermented  and  dry 
farm-yard  manure.  Heaps  made  about  the  same 
time  on  the  poor  huckleberry  ridge  forest  lands, 
I  in  the  same  space  of  time  were  but  little  altered. 
I  The  greater  proportion  of  pine  there  is  in  the 
forest  growth,  the  more  valuable  the  cover  of 
leaves;  and  of  course  the  old  worn-out  lands,  bear- 
ing a  second  growth  of  unmixed  pine,  are  the 
bMt  to  furnish  this  manure.  There  is  more  of 
substance  and  weight  in  the  same  bulk;  the  pine 
leaves  are  more  easily  handled  in  every  process; 
and  from  their  narrow  and  compact  form,  they  op- 
pose no  impediment  to  the  young  spires  of  any 
crop  on  which  they  may  be  liud,  anid  for  the  same 
reason  they  are  not  liaAe  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
winds.  Farmeri  more  experienced  than  myself  in 
their  use,  and  whose  opinioos  are  therf»bre  of 
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more  worth,  also  believe  that  pioe  leaves  are  rich- 
er, than  those  of  the  other  usual  forest  growth, 
whether  comparing  weight  of  litter,  or  the  spaces 
of  iirround  furnishing  the  different  kinds  of  leaves. 

The  next  greatest  error  in  leaf- manuring  upon 
a  large  scale,  is  passing  more  of  the  leaves  through 
the  farm-3^rd,  or  stable,  than  are  needed  for  plen- 
tiful litter  to  the  animals,  and  as  a  vegetable  ma- 
terial to  absorb  and  mix  with  the  richer  animal 
matters.  When  so  poor  and  so  slowly  putrescent  a 
substance  as  new  or  dry  leaves  are  used  as  litter, 
and  in  very  great  quantities  compared  to  the  rich- 
er ingredients  of  the  whole  mass,  the  manure  will 
not  be  fit  to  use  profitably  for  corn,  or  other  spring 
crops,  without  its  being  heaped,  and  more  or  less 
fermented  and  reduced.  This  labor,  and  this  source 
ofloss,  would  be  a  serious  matter, besides  the  having 
double  handling  and  hauling  of  the  leaves,  before 
applying  them  to  the  land. 

If,  to  avoid  the  heavy  cost  of  twice  loading  and 
twice  carting  of  many  hundreds  of  loads  of  leaves, 
they  are  taken  at  once  to  the  field,  and  spread  and 
ploughed  under,  unmixed  and  unrotied,  then  ano- 
ther great  loss  will  be  sustained,  in  the  trouble  of 
ploughing  under,  and  afterwards  among,  such  a 
cover  of  unrotted  litter,  and  the  eariy  unfitness  of 
the  leaves  to  nourish  or  help  the  growing  crop, 
even  if  it  does  it  no  positive  harm  (as  would  seem 
very  likely)  in  a  dry  summer.  If  lefl  to  choose  be- 
tween these  several  modes  of  application,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  decide  in  favor  of  either ;  and  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  either,  on  a  larsfe  scale, 
and  requiring  much  of  the  regular  labor  of  a 
farm,  would  be  of  much  profit.  But  judmng  from 
reason,  more  than  from  my  yet  but  small  experi- 
rience,  it  still  seems  manifest  that  all  farmers  who 
can  easily-  obtain  leaves,  in  great  quantity,  and 
will  put  them  on  soils  fit  to  receive  improvement, 
and  on  a  different  method  from  any  of  those  above 
described,  may  thereby  improve  their  land  and 
their  profits,  greatly  and  cheaply.  My  proposed 
plan  is  the  following: 

Ist  To  make  and  heap  as  much  leaf-litter,  in 
the  woods,  as  the  demand  for  other  farm  labors 
may  permit,  eariy  in  the  winter;  and  the  balance 
aflerwards,  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  at  leisure 
times.  The  leaves  to  be  heaped  when  moist,  in 
preference,  and  the  heaps  to  be  Kept  safe  from  wind, 
by  having  thrown  on  them  a  few  sods  of  huckle- 
berry roots,  or  a  few  hoefuls  of  earth. 

2d.  To  use  as  litter  for  stock  no  more  than  is  re- 
quired ;  and  to  cart,  as  convenient,  up  to  the  time 
of  next  harvest,  the  leaves  on  the  land,  to  be  im- 
mediately spread,  as  top-dressing.  The  principal 
application,  through  winter,  especially  of  the  lit- 
ter composed  whmly  or  mostly  of  pine  leaves,  to 
be  on  the  growing  wheat ;  and  in  the  spring  and 
eariy  part  of  summer,  on  young  clover  sown  the 
season  previous.  When  not  convenient  on  either, 
the  leaves  might  be  spread  on  any  land  in  natural 
grass,  or  weeds,  and  not  intended  to  be  ploughed 
until  the  next  year,  and  not  to  be  grazed. 

It  will  be  obvk)us  at  once,  that  whether  much 
or  little  improvement  is  found  from  this  mode  of 
applumtion,  that  it  will  be  at  but  little  cost  of  labor. 
There  is  no  double  loading  and  carting — no  labor 
or  loss  in  heaping  and  fermenting — no  ploughing 
imder  or  among  the  leaves  while  unrotted— and 
no  possible  injury  to  a  growing  crop.  And  if  it  is 
beneficial  to  top-dress  young  \yheat  with  other 
vegetable  manures,  and  young  ck>ver  and  other 


grass  with  dry  and  unrotted  straw,  as  well  as  fiirm- 
yard  manure,  (both  of  which  I  highly  approve, 
and  have  practised  as  largely  as  convenient  for 
several  years,)  then  there  can  be  no  ground  to 
question  the  soundness  of  my  conclusion,  that 
whatever  value  there  may  be  contained  in  the 
leaves  will  be  given  in  this  manner  most  complete- 
ly, as  well  as  by  far  the  most  cheaply. 

My  eariiest  trial  of  top-dressing  young  wheat 
v:ith  fresh  and  dry  leaves  was  in  the  bc^ning  of 
the  winter  of '33-4,  and  was  made  soon  after  the 
wheat  had  come  up.  If  it  could  be  done  at  so 
busjT  a  time,  it  would  be  much  better  before  the 
coming  up  of  the  wheat ;  as  it  would  be  less  trou- 
blesome, and  less  liable  to  injure  plants  by  the 
carting.  Pine  leaves  were  used,  as  others  would 
have  been  blown  off  by  the  dry  March  winds ;  and 
they  were  necessarily  put  thinly,  to  avoid  smother- 
ing the  wheat.  The  quantity  to  the  acre  is  not 
known  more  accurately.  As  was  expected,  the 
slight  cover  of  leaves  served  evidently  to  protect 
the  young  plants  from  the  severity  of  the  cold 
weather  in  winter ;  and  from  this  mere  mechanical 
efifect,  (which  is  independent  of  and  distinct  from 
any  alimentary  or  enriching  matter  furnished  by 
the  leaves,)  there  was  a  very  perceptible,  thougn 
but  slight  benefit  exhibited  by  the  top-dres^ 
wheat,  before  any  could  have  been  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  leaves  as  manure.  A  slight  su- 
periority continued  plainly  to  be  seen  until  the 
growth  was  well  advanced,  which  was  as  late  as 
it  was  observed. 

It  is  admitted  that  this  improvement  of  the  crop 
was  but  small ;  but  the  cost  of  the  dressing  was  also 
very  small ;  and  the  mechanical  part  of  the  bene- 
fit, (which  was  probably  all  that  was  derived  by 
that  first  crop,)  must  be  certain  in  every  winter, 
and  might  sometimes  save  a  crop  tfaiat  would 
otherwise  be  killed  by  the  severity  of  the  cold.  If 
clover  is  sown  on  the  wheat,  that  also  would  have 
the  same  mechEmical  protection,  both  from  late 
cold  spells,  and  from  the  heat  of  the  following 
summer.  My  later  practice  of  this  year,  as  will 
be  stated  below,  has  shown  this  particular  and 
very  important  benefit  in  a  striking  manner. 

I'he  slower  fertilizing  action  of  unrotted  leaves 
applied  as  top-dressing  to  clover,  or  other  crops, 
will  be  less  evident  or  perceptible  than  the  me- 
chanical. Upon  my  own  recent  and  only  judi- 
cious applications,  there  has  not  yet  been  enough 
lapse  of  time  for  the  best  efiects  to  show.  I  do 
not  pretend,  therefore,  to  estimate  what  may  be 
the  full  benefit  derived  from  a  certain  amount  of 
leaves  laid  upon  a  certain  space  of  ground,  nor  to 
affirm  whether  much,  or  but  little  increase  of  fer- 
tility will  be  thereby  produced.  But  having  full 
confidence  in  the  propriety  of  using  dry  straw  and 
other  more  putrescent  manure  as  top-dressing,  in 
preference  to  ploughing  under,  and  on  youn^  clo- 
ver, in  preference  to  grain  crops,  I  have  equm  con- 
fidence in  that  mode  of  applying  leaves,  to  profit 
by  their  full  value,  whatever  that  value  may  be. 

It  was  not  until  last  winter  that  the  state  of  my 
farm,  in  other  respects,  made  it  convenient  for  me 
to  resume  collecting  and  applying  leaves,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  and  entirely  upon  the  surface 
— the  former  modes  being  deemed  of  no  certain 
advantage,  above  the  value  of  the  labor  employ- 
ed. The  want  of  sufficient  spare  team-labior 
still  caused  the  quantity  applied  to  be  much  less 
than  will  be  applied  annually  hneafler,  if  (here  is 
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DO  disappointmeot  found  in  the  effects  produced. 
The  general  results  of  the  last  applications  have, 
so  far,  been  highly  gratifying.    Particular  effects, 
which  were  more  carefully  observed  and  noted, 
will  be  stated  in  the  report  of  my  mana^r  below. 
The  early  benefit  which  he  reports  on  the  wheat, 
and  strikmg  later  benefit  to  clover  and  weeds,  the 
Qpparent  destruction  of  wire-grass,  covered  by  the 
top-dressing  of  leaves,  laid  on  as  brought  from 
the  woods,  1  observed  myself,  at  different  times  of 
hasty  and  widely  separated  visits  to  the  farm. 
But  as  there  was  much  that  is  more  of  ^neral 
statement,  which  I  did  not  myself  see,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  experiments,  and  there  is  much  more 
that  can  neither  be  properly  appreciated  or  de- 
ficrihed  except  by  the  person  who  has  observed 
them  througnout,  it  was  deemed  preferable  that 
the  report  should  be  made  by  the  manager  him- 
self) and  upon  his  own  responsibility.    I  therefore 
requested  a  particular  and  accurate  report  of  the 
facts  observed,  and  which  had  been  mostly  noted 
beibre,  for  publication,  and  which  is  as  follows. 


««  CoggmU  Point,  7th  Sent,  1838. 
**  Id  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I  hereby  for- 
ward to  yoa  a  ststeroeot  of  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments made,  agreeably  to  your  directions,  of  pine  and 
other  leaves,  applied  as  top-dressing  to  young  wheat 
and  clover. 

<*  The  leaves  were  collected  into  heaps  as  early  as  pos- 
sible after  fidting  from  the  trees.    The  pine  leaves 
ursie  hailed  and  put  on  the  nearest  portions  of  our 
young  wheat,  in  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
when  the  ground  was  sufficiently  frozen  to  admit  of 
the  teams  Ravelling  on  the  wheat  without  injury,  and 
mpplied  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-three 
loads  per  acre,  (in  carts  of  118  cubic  feet,  and  that 
would  contain  nearly  one  hundred  bushels,)  and  were 
scattered  over  the  wheat  as  evenly  as  possible.    The 
benefits  resulting  to  the  wheat  irom  this  top-dress- 
ing, were  very  apparent  soon  after  the  application, 
and  by  the  18th  ci  March  were  strikingly  obvious ; 
mnd  from  then  being  some  inches  taller,  and  of  a  deep- 
er green  color,  than  the  general  crop  not  so  top-dress- 
ed, the  ground  could  be  easily  discerned  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.    A  person  standing  on  one  side  of 
a  piece  of  ground  so  top^^iressed,  could  distinctly  trace 
the  exact  outlines  to  where  the  leaves  were  applied. 
The  wheat  so  top-dressed  maintained  this  decided  su- 
periority throughout  the  whole  of  its  growth,  and  con- 
tinued venr  obvious  at  a  distance  until  the  wheat  came 
into  ear;  but  notwithstanding  its  superiorit^r  in  every 
other  r^pect,  it  was  about  ^ht  days  later  in  flower- 
ing than  the  adjoining  wheat  not  so  top-dressed.    The 
difference  in  ripening  however  was  not  more  than  four 
days.    On  reaping  the  wheat,  the  straw  was  evidently 
mnch  taller  and  stronger,  than  that  of  the  adjoinin| 
wheat,  the  heads  appeared  to  me  as  being  larger,  and 
the  gnrains  of  a  latter  and  plumper  appearance.    In 
thislattei  respect,  it  is,  however,  difficult  to  form  a 
correct  estimate,  though  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  I  am 
wanmnted  in  saying,  that  the  grain  did  not  derive  less 
benefit  than  did  the  bulk  of  straw.    The  leaves  were 
not  applied  on  one  continued  portion  of  the  field,  but 
on  four  different  and  detached  places,  and  on  each 
with  the  same  very  obvious  benefits;  consequently 
these  benefits  are  wholly  attributable  to  the  covering 
of  leaves,  and  not  to  any  difference  in  soil  or  situa- 
tion.   Nor  did  these  very  apparent  benefits  terminate 
witti  the  wheat  crop;  for  in  this  unprecedentedly  dry 
season,  when  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  clover, 
sown  amongst  wheat  last  spring,  is  destroyed  by  the 
excessive  and  long«continued  droogfat,  the  clover  on 
those  places  top-dressed  with  leaves  k>oks  well,  is  ap- 
pannQy  little  injured,  and  the  difference  in  the  great- 


er growth  of  the  clover  and  cover  of  weeds,  make 
these  spots  even  now,  more  obvious  than  at  any  period 
during  the  growth  of  the  wheat. 

"There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the 
above,  that  I  consider  worthy  of  notice.  The  leaves 
(altogether  of  pine)  covering  the  wheat  in  one  place, 
were  extended  over  a  portion  of  in^und  much  infest- 
ed with  wire-grass.  At  this  time,  the  g^und  thus 
covered  with  leaves  presents  a  very  scanty  growth  of 
this  pest,  while  on  the  adjoining  ground  there  is  a  very 
close  cover  of  it  This  difference  is  so  evident  as  to 
be  distinguishable  from  a  considerable  distance;  and, 
when  closely  examined,  is  found  to  follow  all  the  Ut- 
tle  departures  from  a  straight  line  made  in  scattering 
the  leaves. 

"  For  a  top-dressing  to  young  clover,  leaves  of  every 
description,  convenient  to  tlie  field,  were  collected  and 
also  applied  in  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
when  the  ground  was  suitable  for  hauling  on,  at  the 
rate  of  82  loads  to  the  acre,  (in  carts  of  the  same  ca- 
pacity as  stated  above;)  but  as  it  was  difficult  to  have 
all  of  the  loads  equally  large,  occasional  additional 
loads  were  necessary,  and  probably  35  loads  were 
given  to  the  acre.  The  benefits  resulting  from  this 
application,  were  soon  very  apparent  in  the  earlier 
and  better  growth  of  the  clover,  though  I  now  consi- 
der the  covering  as  having  been  rather  heavy.  Ad- 
joining to  this  was  a  portion  of  clover  covered  in  the 
J)receding  September  with  straw.  That  covered  vritb 
eaves  made  an  earlier  start,  and  maintained  a  better 
appearance  than  that  covered  with  straw,  until  after 
the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  latter  evidently  gain- 
ed the  supenority,  which  it  maintained  throughout  the 
season.  The  benefits,  however,  resulting  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  leaves,  are  up  to  the  present  time 
very  apparent;  both  the  clover  and  growth  of  weeds 
being  better  than  on  adjoining  ground  which  had  a 
liberal  top-dressing  of  farm-pen  manure  (but  of  course 
venr  light  compared  to  the  bulk  of  leaves)  in  April 
and  beginning  of  JVfay. 

**  In  connexion  with  the  above  experiments,  permit 
me  also  to  state  what  has  been  the  result  of  applying 
unrotted  straw  as  a  top-dressing  to  young  clover  early 
in  the  fall.  In  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
1837,  all  of  our  wheat  straw  with  the  exception  of  a 
limited  supply  left  for  littering  stables,  &c.,  was  had- 
ed out  and  spread  on  youne  clover.  The  clover  evident- 
ly derived  much  and  early  benefit  from  this  covering 
of  straw;  and,  with  a  small  excephon,  was  the  only 
clover  on  the  farm  this  season  (1838)  really  worth 
mowing,  which  was  done  for  green  feeding;  and  this 
was  the  only  portion  of  our  clover  from  which  a  se- 
cond cutting  could  have  been  obtained,  it  having  long- 
est withstood  the  effects  of  the  drought.  This  season 
I  had  126  loads  of  straw  hauled  out,  as  return  loads, 
when  hauling  in  wheat  to  the  thrashing  machine,  be- 
tween the  12tb  and  18th  of  July,  and  spread  the  loads 
as  soon  after  a«  an  opportunity  offered,  on  young  clo- 
ver. This  early,  though  small  application,  nas  proved 
very  beneficial  to  the  clover  during  the  scorching 
weather  that  has  since  occurred.  After  finishing 
wheat-thrashing,  all  our  straw  (with  the  exception  m 
a  small  portion  for  litter)  was  hauled  out  together  with 
the  chaff,  summer-made  manure.  Sic.,  and  also  spread 
on  the  young  clover;  and  though  only  finished  so  late- 
ly as  the  enu  of  August,  there  is  aheady  a  very  per- 
ceptible improvement  in  the  growth  of  clover,  grass 
and  weeds,  compared  to  that  which  has  not  had  the 
benefit  of  a  top-dressing. 

**  Having  simply  stated  the  results,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation has  led  me,  I  leave  you  to  draw  the  evident 
inferences,  merely  remarking  that  I  consider  from  the 
result  of  these  experiments,  that  pine  leaves,  when 
they  can  be  g|ot  conveniently,  as  being  even  a  prefera- 
ble top-dressing,  for  wheat,  to  rotted  fiuro-pen  ma- 
nure. What  they  may  want  in  fertilizing  matter,  they 
more  than  compensate  by  the  warmth  and  shelter  they 
afford  to  the  young  plants  both  of  wheat  and  dbver; 
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and  I  would  recommend  a  continaance  of  the  practice, 
so  far  as  practicable.  The  practice  of  applying  un- 
rotted  straw  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  preferaMe  and  most 
economical  mode  of  applying  it>  particularly  if  on 
youn^  clover.  There  is  only  one  objection  to  the 
practice,  which  is,  that  seeds  of  spelt,  &c.,  are  thus 
applied  to  the  soil  in  a  state  favorable  to  their  vege- 
tating. The  cutting  of  the  clover  m  the  proper  sea- 
son, and  consequently  of  these  foul  weeds  before 
they  get  into  seed,  would,  however,  remove  this  ob- 
jection. Andbbw  Nicol.'* 

ft  may  seem  contradictory,  as  well  as  strange, 
that  ttie  ripening  ot  the  wheat  should  be  retarded 
by  the  top-dressing  of  leaves,  which  so  manifestly 
forwarded  its  early  growth,  and  improved  the  pro- 
duct. But  these  opposite  efi'ects  are  easy  to  ac- 
count for.  The  leaves  not  only  sheltered  the 
ground  from  the  extremes  of  cold  in  winter,  but 
also,  in  some  measure,  from  heat  and  drought  in 
summer.  Thus,  the  mechanical  effect  is  to  give 
the  benefit  of  a  cooler  summer  climate — which, 
to  our  wheat  crop,  especially,  would  be  a  great 
benefit.  It  is  known  to  others,  as  well  as  to  my- 
self, that  Irish  potatoes,  made  without  tillage, 
under  a  very  thick  coat  of  leaves,  are  of  a  very 
superior  quality,  (as  well  as  in  good  quantity,) 
and  more  like  those  grown  in  northern  and  moist 
countries,  than  such  as  we  usually  make  on  ground 
not  thus  covered.  This  thick  cover  preserves 
moisture,  as  well  as  shade  and  cooler  temperature. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  in  explanation,  that 
all  the  parts  of  the  practices  referred  to,  or  des- 
cribed in  the  foregoing  statement,  were  not  con- 
sidered judicious,  out  were  compelled  at  the  time, 
to  avoid  still  grater  loss.  For  example — though 
an  advocate  for  top-dressing  in  general.  1  do  not 
extend  the  approval  to  putting  out  barn-yard  and 
stable  manure  as  top-dressing  in  the  latter  part  of 
sammer.  Top-dressing  with  manures  so  putres- 
cent as  to  be  soon  ready  to  art,  (as  those  firom  the 
stable  and  barn-yard,)  ought  to  be  given  to  a  crop 
then  growing,  and  read^  to  consume  Ihe  food  furn- 
ished by  the  decomposing  manure;  and  all  top- 
dressings  should,  if  possible,  be  applied  to  a  crop 
in  its  young  state  and  eariy  in  the  growing  season, 
that  it  may  have  the  longest  time  to  derive  bene- 
fit therefrom.  Leaves,  therefore,  should  be  also  ap- 
plied to  clover  eariy;  and  for  an  additional  reason, 
vis:  that  its  growth  may  cover  the  top-dressing  in 
a  short  time,  and  thereby  not  only  protect  the  leaves 
from  beinff  moved  by  the  winds,  but,  by  keeping 
them  shaded  and  moist,  forward  their  decompo- 
sition, and  convert  them  to  food  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 01'  course,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  this  plan 
of  top-dressing  that  the  growth  of  clover  shall 
not  be  taken  off,  by  grazing  or  mowing,  until 
the  previous  top-'dressing  is  decomposed  by  the 
aid  of  its  shelter  and  shade.  The  process  de- 
signed, is,  first  to  make  the  leaves,  (or  any  other 
top-'dressing,)  to  manure  and  feed  the  clover — and 
the  next,  to  make  this  crop  of  clover,  (turned  in 
green  or  dry,)  manure  the  succeeding  crop  of 
wheat  or  corn. 

No  apology  will  be  oflered  for  presenting  these 
theoretical  views,  sustained,  as  yet,  by  so  little 
practical  experience.  The  main  object  of  the 
communication  is  to  elicit,  from  other  persons, 
who  are  much  more  experienced,  and,  therefore) 
much  better  qualified  to  instruct,  their  more  prac- 
tical views,  and  more  profitable  results.  There 
are  many  intolligent  and  improving  fhrmere  among  i 


the  readers  of  the  Register,  who  are  reported  to 
be  successful  manurers  with  leaves  on  a  large 
scale ;  and  it  is  earnestly  desired  bv  the  writer, 
that  such  farmers  will  give  to  the  puolic,  through 
this  journal,  at  length,  their  more  extended  prac- 
tice, and  more  valuable  opinions.  It  will  be  gra- 
tifying to  the  writer  ofthese  observations,  to  aid  thus 
indirectly,  if  in  no  other  manner,  in  causing  light 
to  be  shed  on  this  important  subject,  even  though 
it  should  be  accompanied  by  the  showing  his  own 
views  and  practice  to  be  erroneous. 

EoM.  RuFFiir. 


DIEECTIONB  FOR  THK  MANAGKMEHT  OF  BILK- 
WORM6  THROUGH  THKIR  HATCHIITO  AND 
FEBDIITG  TIME,  ACCOROIirG  TO  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  EUROPEAN  PRACTICE. 

Tnnilated  from  the  French,  for  the  Famen'  Begiiter, 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

TVanslaior^a  Introduction. 

It  is  now  more  than  ten  years  since  silk-culture  was 
proposed  as  a  new  and  profitable  direction  for  a  part 
of  the  agricultural  labor  of  the  United  States;  and  for 
sixty  years,  silk  has  been  made,  upon  a  small  scale, 
and  with  satisfactoiy  profits,  in  a  part  of  Connecticut. 
In  the  last  few  years,  many  adventurers  have  embarked 
in  this  new  business,  in  the  northern  states,  or  havs 
made  preparations  for  commencing.  The  successful 
and  known  results  boweverj  have  fallen  far  short  of 
the  expectations  excited  by  the  first  promises  of  profit, 
and  the  loud  notes  of  preparation  for  silk  cultore. 
Some  of  the  causes  of  such  results,  have  been  stated 
at  length  in  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Register,  (commencing  at  page  889,  volume  VI.) 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  the  general  fact,  that  the 
business  of  selling  the  multicaulis  mulbeny  plants, 
offered  so  much  greater  profits  than  feeding  the  leaves 
to  silk-worms,  that  the  former  business  has  supersed- 
ed the  latter,  for  the  present,  and  may  continue  to  do 
so  for  a  year  or  two  to  come ;  and  thus,  in  providing  the 
meofu,  the  end  designed  seems  to  be  forgotten. 

The  recent  introduction  of  the  most  valuable  variety 
of  mulberry,  the  moms  multicaulis,  will  so  much  lessen 
the  labors  of  silk-cultore,  that  it  may  conectfy  and 
properly  have  the  effect  of  extending  the  business,  far 
beyond  its  otherwise  proper  and  profitable  limits.  The 
actual  demand  for  the  plants  of  this  variety,  has  re- 
cently produced  a  speculating  mania,  which  has  enor- 
mously enhanced  the  market  value  of  all  the  stock 
now  growing  in  the  countiy ;  and  this  fictitious  demand, 
for  speculation,  and  its  feverish  and  improper  excite- 
ment, are  spreading  rapidly  over  all  the  southern  and 
middle,  as  well  as  the  northern  states  where  it  com- 
menced, and  to  which,  though  the  least  favorable  region 
of  our  country,  schemes  of  silk-culture  had  been  before 
almost  exclusively  confined. 

The  first  effect  of  this  speculating  mania,  will  be  to 
cause  a  large  amount  of  money  to  be  made  by  soma 
purchasers,  and  perhaps  much  to  be  lost  by  others. 
The  mere  cultivator  of  the  plants,  in  no  case  has  yet 
lost  any  thing,  nor  can  he  lose  by  the  mad  speculations 
of  others,  or  by  any  decline  of  prices,  unless  in  sofl^F- 
ing  disappointment  of  bis  own  too  highly  excited 
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hopes  of  ononEous  profits.  The  next,  and  a  very  be- 
neficial effect  of  this  mania,  will  be  to  spread  the  mul- 
tieaalls  plants,  or  cuttings,  toeyeiy  part  of  the  United 
States;  and  so  f^reat  is  the  facility,  certainty,  and  rapid- 
ity of  propagation,  that  whererer  a  single  twig  is  plant- 
ed, its  increase  may,  in  a  few  years,  serve  to  feed  a  great 
■amber  of  silk-worms.  The  Tiolent  fever  of  excite- 
ment, pfodaced  by  this  specalation,  is  also  causing  the 
silk  businobs  to  attract  geneial  attention  thiough  the 
whole  country,  and  of  thousands  of  individual  farmers 
who  could  not  have  been  stimulated  to  attempt  a  new 
and  untried  pumit,  by  merely  the  more  moderate, 
even  though  sure  profits,  of  silk-culture  proper.  This 
will  operate  as  an  immense  benefit  to  aU  the  country 
fit  for  this  business;  and  especially  for  Virginia  and  the 
acUoining  slave-hoMing  states,  whose  circumstances 
are  such  as  to  offer  double  the  picfitt  that  can  be 
obtained  from  rearing  siik-worms  in  the  northern  states. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  estimate,  nor  even  to  have 
any  correct  idea  of,  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  mak* 
ing  silk.  Thvse  who  are  wilUng  to  trust  to  such  con- 
jectural estimates^  may  find  them  in  sundry  publica- 
tions issued  in  the  states  north  of  Virginia.  But  with- 
out discussing  the  claims  of  any  such  estimates  to  be 
Crusted,  and  without  deciding  whether  the  net  profit 
may  be  $300  per  acre,  (which  some  estimates  make 
out,)  or  the  tenth  of  that  amount,  (which  might  satisfy 
most  cultivators  here,)— of  Mis  amdu$ian  we  are  per- 
fectly sure,  THAT  WHATBVSIl  MAY  BS  TH£  PBOFIT 
OF  SILK-CULTUaK  NOKTH  OF  PUXLADCLPHIA,  MUCH 
MOaX     PBOFIT    MAY     BE    OBTAINED    IN     ViBGINIA. 

And  the  grounds  from  which  this  conclusion  is  deduced 
are  such  as  will  scarcely  be  denied,  or  questioned. 
They  have  frequently  been  stated  in  editorial  articles 
in  the  Farmers*  Register,  and  therefore  will  now 
merely  be  briefly  repeated. 

The  first  superior  advantage  possessed  by  Viipnia, 
is  in  the  warmer  climate,  which  is  more  suitable  to  the 
silk-worms,  and  far  more  suitable  to  tbe  early,  long- 
continued,  and  luxuriant  growth  of  the  mulberry  trees, 
and  especially  tbe  multicaulis  muUieny,  which  greatly 
prefers  our  southern  climate. 

Secondly,  millions  of  acres  of  land>  worn  down  by 
tillage,  but  still  very  suitable  ibr  bearing  mulberry 
trees,  (and  which  would  necessarily  be  improved  by 
the  general  system  of  silk-culture,)  may  be  devoted 
to  this  growth;  which  land  is  worth  nothing  to  the  pro- 
prietors, and  would  not  sell  for  more  than  $2  to  $4  the 
acre.  Tet  land,  equally  poor  and  unproductive,  at 
first,  in  New  England,  if  obtained  for  this  purpose, 
would  scarcely  cost  less  than  $20  tbe  acre ;  perhaps,  a 
much  larger  amount. 

Thirdly,  the  labor  required  for  feeding  silk-worms, 
(which  is  elsewhere  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  ttie  expense,)  would  cost  very  little  on  most  farms 
in  Viipnia.  There  are  very  few  farms,  on  which  there 
are  not  some  slaves  who  are  too'youo^  or  too  old,  or 
otherwise  too  infirm,  for  any  common  labor,  and  who, 
therefore,  do  nothing,  and  are  a  dead  expense  in  their 
OAitttenance.  These,  now  worthless  and  expensive 
consumers,  would  be  precisely  suited,  and  perfectly 
competent,  to  perform  all  the  labors  of  a  silk  establish- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  an  intelligent  and  care- 
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ful  conductor,  male  or  female.  Indeed,  in  many  cases, 
without  any  hired  supervisor,  a  iarmer's  industrioiia 
wife,  with  her  before  useless  slaves,  might  make  a  crop 
of  cocoons  that  wouki  sell  lor  half  as  much  money  at 
her  husband's  surplus  grain  crop. 

£ither  of  these  three  advantages  over  northern  silk- 
culture  is  very  great;  and,  all  combined,  can  scarcely 
be  less  than  equal  to  the  production  of  a  double  net 
profit  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  to  insure 
this  (or  even  any)  profit,  there  must  be  applied  to 
tiiese  superior  advantages,  the  enterprise,  industry, 
watchfulness,  and  perseverance,  which  our  northera 
brethren  exercise  in  all  their  undertakings  and  employ* 
menti,  and  which  requisites  for  success  are  generally 
and  deplorably  wanting  in  the  aouthem  states. 

Entertaining  these  opinions,  we  earnestly  hope  Uiat 
the  DOW  prevailing  trading  demand  lor  multieanlii 
mulberry  plants,  and  mania  for  speculation,  mi^  have 
the  good  effect  of  establishing  silk-culture,  as  well  •• 
mulbeny  culture,  in  the  south  ;  and  that  the  solid  and 
certain,  though  moderate  profits  of  tbe  buaiiiess^May 
not  be  scorned  and  rejected,  as  soon  as  the  sales  of  mul- 
ticanlis  plants  come  down  to  a  fair  price,  or  cease  en- 
tirely for  want  of  buyers. 

In  urging  the  landholders  of  Vii^ginia  to  eommenee 
silk-culture,  we  do  not  use,  as  an  inducement,  the  veiy 
general  statement  of  its  advocates  in  this  country,  that 
tbe  business  <*  is  very  simple,  easy,  and  requires  very 
little  trouble  and  no  particular  system."  Such  is  not 
our  opinion.  It  is  a  branch  of  industry  promisiiig^ 
large  returns  for  a  sufficient  outlay  of  care  and  labor,^ 
as  well  as  expense  in  arrangement  and  fixtures ;  but 
promising  nothing  to  neglectful,  careless,  and  indolent 
management.  It  is  important,  therefbre,  to  tiie  public 
interest,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  individual  adventurers 
in  this  new  and  untried  direction  of  industry  in  Vir- 
ginia, that  there  should  be  as  little  risk  as  possible  of 
disappointment  and  loss,  caused  by  ignorance,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  omission  of  the  cares  essential  to  suc- 
cess. Whosoever  may  commence  this  business  under 
the  belief  that  it  requires  no  particular  procedure,  and 
not  much  care  or  trouble,  and  shall  act  accordingly, 
win  probably  lose  his  trouble  and  expense,  as  little  aa 
they  may  be.  But  he  who  takes  the  opposite  view, 
that  much  trouble  and  unremitting  attention  are  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  is  resolved  to  l>estow  all  that  is 
requisite,  will  probably  have  less  trouble,  in  the  end, 
than  the  most  careless  conductors,  and  will  reap  as 
much  profit  as  the  others  will  find  of  loss.  It  is  to 
guard  against  this  very  general  error,  and  to  direct  new 
l>eginners  to  a  course  of  proper  and  profitable  proce- 
dure, that  has  induced  the  translation  of  the  treatise 
which  will  follow  these  introductory  remarks. 

In  the  several  treatises  on  the  rearing  and  manage- 
ment of  silk-worms,  which  have  already  been  vnitten 
and  published  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
numerous  shorter  articles  on  the  same  subject,  which 
have  appeared  in  periodical  papers,  there  appears,  in 
one  important  respect,  a  general  similarity  between 
them,  and  a  marked  difference  from  all  known  foreign 
works  of  high  authority.  In  the  latter,  the  method 
directed  for  raising  silk-worms,  is  to  preserve*  with 
great  care,  certain  degrees  of  temperature,  with  as 
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little  vanation  aa  possible  from  the  difierent  g;rade8  re- 
quired at  differeDt  times ;  and  to  give  .food  in  certain 
quantities,  according  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the 
silk-worms.  To  be  able  to  command  the  former  ob- 
ject, it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  heat  of  the  labora- 
tory above  the  average  degree  of  the  external  air ;  and 
to  regulate  it,  by  means  of  fires  in  stoves  or  chimneys 
to  raise  the  heat,  and  by  ventilators,  to  lower  it ;  and 
by  thermometers  to  measure  and  direct  the  temperature 
according  to  fixed  rules,  which  have  been  establbhed 
by  careful  scientific  investigation,  and  long  practical 
experience.  All  this  array  of  means,  even  though  it 
may  finally  conduce  to  economizing,  of  labor,  and  to  in- 
crease  the  net  profits,  in  a  regular  and  established  bu- 
siness, is  alarming  to  new  beginners,  or  experimenters, 
who  are  unprovided  with  any  such  means  for  a  fiilly 
and  properly  established  business ;  and  they  have, 
without  exception,  readily  yielded  their  assent,  and 
conformed  their  practice,  (so  far  as  there  has  been  any 
practice,)  to  the  very  opposite  opinions  and  directions 
of  those  who  have  written  in  the  United  States.  These 
writers  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  the  precise  rules, 
and  artificial  and  regulated  temperature,  of  the  Euro- 
pean method,  are  altogether  unnecessary;  that  the 
raising  of  silk-worms  is  a  very  simple  operation,  and 
may  be  done  successfully  without  any  particular  fix- 
tures, system,  or  rules,  if  merely  enough  of  proper 
food  is  supplied,  and  the  worms  are  kept  clean  enough, 
and  not  too  much  crowded  during  their  growth.  Whe- 
ihet  it  is  that  these  instructions  are  so  reasonable  as  to 
cany  conviction  with  them,  or  that  they  are  mora 
suitable  to  the  natural  indolence  of  men,  and  their  dis- 
positiota  to  avoid  labor  and  expense  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  eveiy  new  undertaking,  the  result  has  been, 
that  all  who  have  commenced  to  raise  silk-worms  in 
this  country,  have  adopted,  upon  the  advice  of  Ame- 
rican writers,  this  more  ruUural  method,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  in  contradistinction  to  the  highly  arhficuU 
method  of  European  authorities — ^scientific  investiga- 
tors, as  well  as  successful  practical  culturists. 

In  the  reported  results  of  the  experimenters  and 
older  culturists  in  this  country,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
gathered  from  the  very  limited  and  imperfect  publish- 
ed statements,  the  returns  are  said  to  be  satisfactory, 
and  the  prospects  of  futute  success  and  profit  very  flat- 
tering. But  it  also  often  appears,  from  indirect  testi- 
mony stated  at  first,  or  from  making  further  inquiry, 
that  there  were  also  some  heavy  deductions  from  pro- 
fit suffered  in  one  or  more  of  such  occurrences  as  the 
worms  suffering  from  excess  of  heat,  cold,  or  damp 
weather— of  their  supplies  of  food  being  irregular,  and 
sometimes  deficient,  sometimes  in  excess— of  irregu- 
lar progress  in  their  growth,  and  the  whole  time  being 
more  or  less  protracted ;  and  from  all  of  such  causes, 
there  having  resulted  great  increase  of  labor  and  ex- 
pense in  the  management,  diseases  produced  and  great 
mortality  of  worms,  and  the  crop  of  cocoons,  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  being  very  far  below  a  proper  return. 
If,  notwithstanding  all  these  losses,  a  Mr  net  profit  is 
made,  (compared  to  other  branches  of  agriculture,)  or 
even  a  fair  promise  of  future  profit  is  in  prospect, 
when  the  worst  first  errors  shall  have  been  avoided, 
it  if  deemed  by  the  culturists  aa  sufficient  evidence  of 


the  superiority  of  the  simple  and  natural,  over  the  ar- 
tificial method. 

In  this  very  general  opinion,  held  in  this  country, 
by  both  writers  and  practical  culturists,  we  cannot,  aa 
yet,  concur.  Our  practical  experience  in  rearing  silk* 
worms,  it  is  true,  has  been  I'mited  to  a  very  small  ex- 
periment ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
either  to  condemn  or  approve,  without  reservation, 
any  practices  of  which  it  is  admitted  we  are  practi- 
cally ignorant.  But  reasoning  from  all  the  known  facta 
and  circumstances,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  certain 
and  accurately  reported  cases  of  success  in  rearing 
worms  on  a  large  scale  upon  the  more  natural  method, 
we  hold  to  the  opinion,  that  the  method  of  regular  and 
artificial  temperature  is  not  only  productive  of  the 
greatest  gross  products  from  a  certain  quantity  of  eggs 
and  of  food,  but  is  also  the  safest  and  the  cheapest. 
And  yet,  while  presuming  thus  to  object  to  opinions  so 
generaNy,  if  not  universally,  received  in  this  country, 
we  feel  some  distrust  of  our  course,  not  only  upon  the 
admitted  ground  of  want  of  practical  experience,  but, 
still  more,  because  of  the  contrary  opinion  of  the  few 
individuals  in  this  country,  whose  opinions  on  this 
subject  deserve  much  respect.  Among  the  highest, 
we  would  place  the  author  of  the  *  Treatise  on  Silk 
Culture,'  which  was  commenced  in  the  last  number 
of  this  journal,  and  of  which  the  continuation  will  be 
furnished  by  the  author  as  soon  as  his  engagementa 
may  permit.  But  though  willing  to  pay  the  utmost 
respect  to  opposite  views  from  such  sources,  and  ready 
to  yield  to  good  reasons  and  proofs,  whenever  they  are 
brought  forward,  until  so  convinced,  we  shall  still 
maintain  the  superiority  of  the  method  of  artificially 
regulated  temperature,  and  weighed  and  regulated  al- 
lowancea  of  food.  The  reaaons  for  thia  preference  will 
be  concisely  stated. 

It  is  affirmed  by  scientific,  intelligent,  and  also  prac- 
tical silk  culturists  of  Europe,  that  certain  degrees  of 
temperature  are  most  proper  for  silk-worma  in  each  of 
their  varioua  atagea  and  condltiona  of  life ;  and  that 
sudden  and  frequent  changes  of  temperature,  even 
though  but  of  a  few  degrees,  (or  much  less  than  oc- 
cur in  the  natural  temperature  of  every  24  hours,)  is 
hurtful  to  their  appetite,  health,  and  future  product. 
It  is  also  affirmed,  (and  that  will  scareely  be  denied 
by  any  practical  culturist,  or  even  new  experimenter,) 
that  equality  of  temperature,  and  of  other  treatment 
is  necessary  to  produce  equality  and  uniformity  in  the 
successive  changes  of  condition  (or  <'ages")  of  the 
worms,  and  of  the  duration  of  their  lives ;  and  the  in- 
ference is  inevitable,  that,  if  such  uniformity  and  re- 
gularity is  totally  wanting,  the  trouble  of  manage- 
ment will  be  greatly  increased,  even  if  no  other  evil 
were  to  be  feared.  It  is  also  a  settled  matter  among 
the  highest  authorities  in  Europe,  that  in  every  age 
and  successive  change  of  condition  of  the  worms  pro- 
duced from  a  certain  weight  of  eggs,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  food  is  required,  and  that  they  would  suffer  by 
any  material  diminution ;  and  any  exceaa  would  cauae 
a  waste  of  leavea,  be  additional  trouble  in  clearing 
away  the  litter,  and  aimoyance  and  injury  to  tbt 
worms  by  the  previoua  accumulation.    Hence  mutt 
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Im  infefrad,  not  only  the  beMfit  Mid  expediency,  bat 
the  «ttNiM^,  both  in  labor  end  expenee,  of  knowing 
bow  mnch  food  it  necesttiy,  end  furniehing,  by  eere- 
fbl  selection  end  weighing,  that  precise  allowance  for 
every  day,  and  sometimes  for  every  meal. 

It  may  well  be,  notwithstanding  all  the  long-con- 
tinued wad  laborious  investigations  of  Dandolo,  fiona- 
fouz,  and  other  scientific  culturists,  that  the  most  per- 
Uct  rules  of  treatment  may  not  yet  have  been  disco- 
vered. Indeed,  improvements  in  this,  as  in  other  arts, 
are  made  every  jrear,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  but 
that  the  inventive  faculties  and  enterprise  of  Ameri- 
cans will  soon  produce  as  much  improvement  in  silk- 
culture,  as  in  other  old  artj,  derived  from  other  coun- 
tries. But  still,  the  principle  of  the  European  method 
will  not  be  the  less  true,  nor  less  important  to  be 
observed  in  every  laboratoiy,  viz.  that  certain  degrees 
of  temperature,  and  certain  quantities  of  food,  are  best 
for  each  of  the  various  successive  conditions  of  the 
•ilk-worms.  And  if  this  principle  is  correct,  it  can- 
Bot  be  proper  or  safe  to  leave  the  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture to  be  regulated  by  the  chances  of  the  varying 
seasons;  and  the  proportions  of  food  by  guessing,  or 
even  by  weighing,  without  knowing  the  wants  of  the 
worms  at  any  particular  time. 

It  is  not  only  the  scientific  silk-culturists  of  Italy 
and  France,  who,  in  modern  days,  have  maintained 
the  necessity  for  the  artificial  method  of  heating.  The 
like  opinion  has  obtained  in  China,  the  natural  region 
of  the  silk-worm;  and  the  like  end  has  been  reached, 
(though  by  very  different,  and  fkrless  perfect  means,) 
in  the  practices  which  perhaps  have  prevailed  in  that 
country  for  thousands  of  years.  In  the  extracts  from 
the  curious  old  Chinese  work,  published  in  the  Farm- 
ers* Register,  it  will  be  seen  that  artificial,  and  carefully 
regulated  heat,  is  directed  to  be  maintained  throughout 
the  rearing ;  and  though  without  thermometers,  other 
means  are  used  to  estimate,  and  thereby  direct,  the  al- 
lowance of  heat  (See  page  282,  vol.  VI,  Farm- 
ers* Register.) 

If  the  European  rales  are  not  absolutely  false— if 
dbedlenee  to  them  is  in  troth  moie  beneficial  than  the 
natural,  simple,  or  chance-directed  methods  of  rearing 
silk-worms— there  can*  be  little  doubt  but  that,  to  pur- 
sue these,  or  other  proper  rules,  strictly  and  carefully, 
it  will  be  found  economical,  in  labor  of  attendance,  in 
quantity  of  food,  in  the  good  condition,  and  more  rapid 
Batnri^  of  the  worms,  ip  greater  security  against  loss 
by  diseases  and  deaths,  and  in  the  products  of  all  that 
may  Hve  to  form  cocoons. 

But  because  approving  of  a  veiy  regular  sjrstem  in 
a  laige  and  established  silk  business,  it  is  not  meant 
that  such  regularity,  or  even  any  particular  means,  or 
rales,  are  necessary  to  make  first  experiments,  and  to 
meet  with  great  success  in  the  management  of  a  small 
number  of  worms.  No  one  need  wait  to  eonstract  a 
proper  eoeoonery,  or  to  use  any  aitificia]  temperature, 
to  raise  a  few  thousand  worms.  There  will  be  waste 
of  labor  in  attendance,  because  of  the  want  of  system- 
atic procedure — there  will  be  a  wute  in  the  excess  of 
Ibod  given— and  there  may  be  a  predicted  or  too 
rapid  feeding  time.    But  the  worms,  by  having  plenty 


of  room,  and  plenty  of  food,  may  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  hurthil  variatione  of  temperature,  and  may 
produce  better  cocoons  than  the  average  of  regular 
and  laige  establishments.  First  attempts  in  feeding 
silkworms  ought  alwajrs  to  be  on  a  small  scale;  and  in 
such,  it  is  of  very  little  importance  whether  the  cost 
be  greater  than  is  necessary,  or  not,  provided  the  new 
culturist  learns  what  is  proper  for  future  and  larger 
opentions.^  Therefore,  we  would  advise  all  who  desire 
to  make  silk,  to  begin  as  soon  as  they  can  command 
enough  of  any  eatable  mulberry  leaves  for  food,  and 
without  any  expensive  apparatus  or  regular  and  exact 
system;  but  to  conform  to  a  proper  system,  by  the 
time  their  business  becomes  established,  and  upon  a 
much  larger  scale. 

Under  the  impressions  stated  above,  we  have  thought 
that,  in  the  present  general  interest  felt  on  the  subject, 
it  would  be  an  acceptable  service  to  the  agricultural 
public,  to  furnish  a  correct  translation  from  one  of  the 
latest  European  treatises,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  contain  the  received  opinions  of  the  culturists  of 
the  highest  anthority,  up  to  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion. For  this  purpose,  we  have  chosen  Morins*  "Md" 
nuel  de  Vart  d*ilever  et  de  ioigner  Us  vert-a-soie,*  etc., 
published  in  Paris,  1828;  and  have  translated  the  por- 
tion which  directs  the  whole  treatment,  from  the  first 
preparation  for  hatching  the  eggs,  to  the  end  of  feeding 
the  worms,  when  they  are  ready  to  climb,  and  to  spin 
the  cocoons.  So  far  as  given,  the  text  of  the  author 
has  been  rendered  fully  and  almost  literally ;  as  we  are 
not  of  the  opinion  that  a  translator  has  any  right  to  take 
any  thing  from,  or  add  to,  the  argument,  unless  when 
fully  showing  the  fact  and  its  extent,  and  the  cause  of 
the  privilege  taken.  Many  parts  of  the  directions  are, 
perhaps,  unnecessarily  minute,  end  othera  (especially 
in  regard  to  the  first  preparations  for  hatchicg  the  eggs,) 
may  be  totally  useless.  Of  these  the  reader  can  judge 
what  is,  or  is  not,  useful;  taking  care  to  secure  the 
only  important  object,  which  is  to  have  all  the  eggs  to 
hatch  together,  and  at  the  proper  time,  and  to  know 
the  precise  quantity  hatched. 

The  portion  of  the  work  which  treats  of  the  various 
kinds  of  mulberry  trees,  and  their  culture,  has  been 
omitted  entirely,  because  the  more  recont  introduction 
and  rapid  extension  of  the  culture  of  the  more  valua- 
ble wutnti  multicavlit,  or  Chinese  mulberry,  will  near- 
ly supereede  all  other  and  older  kinds  in  this  country. 
Also,  the  portion  of  the  original  work  which  directs 
the  formation  of  the  **hedge,'*  or  shelter  for  the  worms 
when  spinning  their  cocoons,  has  not  been  given,  be- 
cause better  modes  have  already  been  discovered  in 
this  country,  which,  as  well  as  a  plan  of  a  good  labora- 
tory, will  be  particulariy  described  in  a  future  article. 
This  translation  therefore  embraces  only  the  entire 
hatching  and  feeding  time. 

It  was  not  until  after  this  translation  had  been 
written,  that  we  obtained  the  fint  sight  of  the  manual 
of  silk  culture,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  published  in  1828  (Document 
108.)  It  wu  manifest,  upon  examination,  that  our 
French  author,  Morin,  and  the  translator,  compiler,  or 
author  of  the  manual  prepared  by  direction  of  our  go- 
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yemmeftt,  d»w  their  kwtnietioM  for  the  hatching  and 
feeding,  though  through  different  channels,  from  the 
Mone  remote  source,  and  the  highest  authority,  Dan- 
dolo's  work.    Of  course  there  is  a  general  similarity, 
and  often  indeed  identity  of  substance  in  the  descrip- 
tions and  directions,  as  must  be  expectpd  in  any  differ- 
ent treatises  drawn  principally,  however  circuitously 
and  remotely,  from  a  common  source.    Still,  there 
are  imperfections  of  form,  and  manifest  errors  of  ver- 
sion, (in  mistakes  of  the  author's  meaning,)  so  great 
and  so  important,  in  the  manual  published  by  order  of 
the  government,  that  we  had  no  reason  to  consider  our 
own  labor  as  thereby  rendered  useless,  or  superseded 
by  the  prior,  though  unknown,  work  of  another,  who 
is  compiler  and  author,  as  well  as  translator.    This 
combination  of  characters  is  the  first  and  great  objec- 
tion to  the  treatise  in  question;  for  though  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  writer  is  generally  merely  a  very  free 
translator,  from  a  work  of  very  high  authority,  yet 
he  often  intermixes  the  instructions  or  statements  of 
others,  and  often  his  own,  without  distinguishing  be- 
tween them.    It  follows,  that  the  reader  is  left  to 
guess,  from  the  context,  whether  he  is  receiving  instruc- 
tion upon  the  high  authority  of  Dandolo,  the  perhaps 
questionable  authority  of  others,  or  from  the  American 
writer  of  the  document,  whose  authority  on  practical 
silk  culture,  like  our  own,  deserves  no  respect  whatever. 
The  French  work  from  which  this  translation  is 
made,  is  one  of  a  number  of  manuals,  upon  almost  every 
useful  science  and  art,  which,  though  so  many  separate 
treatises,  when  taken  tofi:ether  form  the  *Libraire  En- 
Ofclopidique,'    This  general  and  extensive  work  was 
prepared  by  the  combined  labors  of  a  number  of  sci- 
entific and  literary  men,  and  upon  much  the  same 
general  plan  as  was  conducted  the  'Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge*   in  England.     It  may   be  inferred  of 
any  one  of  the  separate  ''ManueU**  which  have  re- 
cently been  published  under  this  plan  in  France,  that 
it  presents  the  latest  and  most  correct  information,  and 
what  is  there  received  as  the  best  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  which  it  treats.    This  inference  was 
our  ground  for  supposing  that  this  treatise  would  fur- 
nish such  instructions  as  ere  deemed  correct  by  the 
best  silk  culturists  of  the  present  time  in  Italy  and 
France,  or  those  regions  of  Europe,  where  the  art  of 
rearing  silk- worms  has  been  investigated  with  the  most 
careful  and  scientific  labor,  and  where  the  practical  re- 
sults have  been  the  most  profitable,  and  the  products 
the  most  abundant. — Ed.  Far.  Reg. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  hatching  of  the  sUk-XDorms^  eggs. 

Among  the  preliminarien  to  be  ol>eerved  in  the 
disposition  necessary  to  make  for  the  hatching  the 
eggs,  after  having  detached  them  from  the  cloth 
or  paper  upon  which  they  have  been  preserved 
•ince  they  were  laid,  the  most  important  is  to  sob- 
tnit  them  to  a  temperature  a  little  raised ;  as  much 
for  obtaining  them  vigorous,  and  to  presenre  them 
capable  of  fblfilling  the  end  proposed,  as  to  make 
them  hatch  altogether.  It  has  not  been  very  long 
since,  (or  this  purpose,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
heat  of  dunghills,  of  beds,  of  kitchens  and  other 
places ;  now  they  construct  hot-houses,  or  warm 


green-houtes,  precisely  like  those  winch  garden- 
ers use  fbr  obtaining  flowera  in  winter.  Frem 
the  moment  at  which  the  eggs  arc  exposed  to 
this  heat^  they  undergo,  all  together,  the  same 
conditions ;  and,  whatever  may  be  their  number, 
they  almost  all  reach  the  end  desired  in  the  same 
time.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bring  to  bear 
unremitting  care  and  attention,  and  great  watch- 
fulness; for  withoutthese,  the  whole  brood  would 
he  injured  or  destroyed.  Supposing  then,  that 
the  operator  is  provided  with  thermometers,  hatch- 
inff  stoves.  Sic,  as  will  be  hereafter  described,  we 
will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  hatching  of  the 

worms.  ... 

1.  To  prepare  the  efifgs  to  hatch,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  they  should  have  been  well  fecun- 
dated, and,  above  all,  well  preserved,  in  the  cli-* 
mates  of  France,  to  the  latter  part  of  April,  or 
firet  days  of  May.    The  cloths,  to  which  the 
eggs  are  attached,  are  plunged  into  common  wa- 
ter, and  suffered  to  remain  six  minutes,  that  the 
mucilaginous  matter,  by  which  the  eggs  adhere, 
may  be  dissolved.    The  water  is  then  suffered  id 
he  drained  from  the  cloths,  for  ten  minutes,  and 
the  eggs  are  then  carefully  scraped  off  with  a  suita- 
ble instrument,  [such  as  an  ivory  paper-folder,  or  a 
spatula,]  which  may  be  done  with  much  facility* 
The  effffs  are  collected,  for  the  purpose  of  pouring 
them  off  successively,  and  until  none  are  left  upon 
the  cloths.    We  mav,  in  any  kind  of  vessel,  do 
it  in  half  an  hour.    Before  separatmg  the  eggs, 
there  is  poured  over  them  a  little  wat«r,  whrch' 
serves  to  wash  them.  All  which  swim  on  the  wa- 
ter are  thrown  away.     For  this  operation  five 
minutes  are  sufllioient.    It  has  been  noticed  that 
egffs  which  had  been  laid  in  a  cold  and  moist  tem- 
perature, and  are  yellow,  [the  mark  of  not  being 
fecundated,)  vet  are  heavy  enough  to  sink  in  the 
water  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.    All  are  next 
poured  upon  a  sieve,  or  rather  upon  a  thin  ronsKn 
cloth,  to  separate  the  eggs  fhmi  the  water.    The 
efirffs  are  then  put  into  weak  wine,  either  red  or 
white.  Some  persons  afterwards  wash  them  again 
in  another  water,  and  that  causes  no  marked  dif- 
ference; but   prudence  requires  that  the  eggs 
should  not  be  left  too  long  in  the  wine,  because  if 
hardens  them  very  much,  which  retards  their 
hatching.    They  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
wine  after  ten  raiautes.    The  temptation  of  gain 
alone  has  induced  the  dealers  in  eggs  to  dip  them 
in  high-colored  wine,  by  which  the  eggs  all  ac- 
quire the  color  natural  to  those  well  fecundated, 
even  when  they  are  worth  nothing.  This  fraud  it  is 
necessary  for  buyers  to  be  guarded  against.  Whilst 
in  the  wine,  the  effgs  should  be  separated  fh)m 
each  other,  by  being  softly  rubbed,  then  stirred, 
shaken,  and  poured  out  with  a  certain  degree  of 
quickness,  by  which  the  heaviest,  which  are  all 
excellent,  are  easily  separated  from  the  light  and 
unfruitful.    The  wine  is  separated  and  the  eggs 
spread  upon  new  dry  cloths,  until  they  are  com- 
pletely dried,  which  requires  forty-eirfit  hours. 
They  are  then  kept  in  earthen  or  porcelain  plates, 
in  beds  of  she  to  eight  lines*  of  thicknesR,  until  it  is 

*  The  weights  and  measures  stated  in  this  transla- 
tion are  French,  and  both  exceed  the  American  in 
about  the  same  proportion.  Six  French  feet  are  equal 
to  six  feet  and  four  inches  American  measured  The 
French  foot,  like  the  American  or  English,  is  divided 
into  12  inches^  and  the  inch  into  12  lines.    S^Ten 
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dMtrad  to  make  them  hatclu  They  muet  be  pro- 
leeted  from  light  and  from  humidity;  and,  provided 
tlwA  the  teninerature  is  kept  at  between  46  to  69 
degrees  [of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,]  it  is  suA 
fioient.*  All  these  attentions  do  not  require  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half. 

2.  In  order  to  be  able  to  establish  the  tempera- 
ture which  suits  best  for  hatching  of  the  silk- 
worms, and  in  order  to  rei^ulate  it  and  keep  it  al- 
ways equal,  it  is  necessary  for  the  conductor  of 
the  business  to  have  at  his  disposition,  and  under 
bie  eyes,  a  well  constructed  and  wdl  graduated 
thermometer.    For  that  purpose,  those  of  mercu- 

aare  best ;  but  as  these,  if  large,  are  verv  dear, 
•  Lagarde,  optician  at  Paris,  (Quai  de  Gevres, 
No.  10,)  makes  them  of  spuit  of  wine,  with  which 
it  is  impossible  to  commit  errors.  He  has  con- 
structed them  upon  the  plan  of  a  phvsician  of 
Milan,  and  by  instructions  of  M.  Dandofo  himself. 
For  <Hhe  distance  marked  from  the  freezing  to  the 
boiling  point  upon  ordinary  thermometers  is  too 
8mall«  the  degrees  are  too  near  together,  whk^h 
■omeumes  causes  mistakes  to  be  made.  To  avoid 
thie  inconvenience,  I  have  made,  for  the  hatching- 
room,  thermometers  with  long  scales,  the  distance 
(h>m  the  mark  of  one  degree  to  another  being  equal 
to  that  often  degrees  of  common  thermometers.  In 
this  manner,  1  have  been  able  to  divide  each  de- 
gree into  five  fractions,  which  are  easily  distin- 
guished, even  at  some  distance.  Thus,  the  least 
changes  of  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  may 
be  perceived.  These  thermometers  have  a  sign 
which  indicates  the  point  at  which  the  column  of 
colored  spirit  of  wine  ought  to  stop."  It  will  be 
most  proper  then,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  in 
a  manner  as  certain  as  it  is  possible  to  do,  to  pro- 
cure thermometers  of  this  kind.f 

3.  The  hot-house  hatching  room  is  made  of  a 
small  apartment,  12  feet  square,  of  which  the 
walls  [of  brick]  are  quite  dry,  and  in  the  midst  of 
which,  on  one  side,  must  be  placed  a  furnace  made 
of  baked  earth,  or  rather  of  very  light  bricks. 
The  furnace,  or  stove,  should  be  capable  of  being 
heated  with  but  little  fuel,  and  gradually,  in  order 
that  it  may  prolong  and  preserve  its  heat  as  much 
as  possible,  or  that  it  may  be  augmented  or  dimin- 
ished, as  required,  without  letting  anv  smoke  get 
into  the  room.  Thermometers  should  be  placed 
ni  proper  distances,  to  mark  and  show  that  the 
heat  is  every  where  the  same ;  lor,  if  it  is  certain 
that  all  the  eggs  of  caterpillars  do  not  come  to  the. 
hatching  point  until  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
hoi  enough  to  cause  the  germ  of  life  to  be  deve- 
loped, and  as  silk-worms  in  our  climates  cannot 
certainly  obtain  the  degree  of  heat  which  they 
wodd  meet  with  in  those  regions  whence  they 
were  brought  originally,  it  is  then  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  supply  that  temperature,  in  order  to 
make  them  hatch  together,  and  that  they  may  be 

pounds  French,  are  seven  pounds  and  twelve  ounces 
American  weight. — ^Translator. 

*  In  the  original,  the  degrees  of  temperature  are 
marked  by  R^aumui^s  scale,  which  are  changed  to  their 
eqoi^ents  in  Fahrenheit's  thronghout  this  transla- 
Hen.— Tm. 

fThs  degrees  maitel  on  lUaamur's  tfaermoneter, 
the  kind  rmrred  to  in  the  text,  are  each  equal  to  2^ 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's,  which  is  used  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  the  objectkin  made  to 
the  soiaU  divisions  of  the  degree,  does  not  so  much 
apply  here  as  in  France.— Tr. 


developed  in  the  same  manner.  There  should 
be  arranged,  in  advance,  trays  of  wicker-work, 
or  hurdles,  or  moveable  frames,  or  shelves  of  fir, 
fixed  near  the  walls  by  means  of  cross-pieces, 
which  are  implanted  in  the  walls  in  such  manner 
as  not  to  leave  between  each  two  but  22  inches  of 
Interval,  to  place  upon  them  the  necessary  boxes, 
constructed  of  paste-board,  or  of  very  thm  white 
wood.  The  boxes  of  pasie-board  should  be  8 
inches  square,  with  sides  half  an  inch  high,  for  an 
ounce  of  eggs  to  each.  When  it  is  desired  to 
place  more  eggs  than  this  quantity,  wooden  boxes 
are  provided,  of  greater  or  less  length  and  bread  th, 
and  with  edi;es  more  or  less  elevated,  upon  which 
their  respective  numbers  are  to  be  marked.  They 
are  placed  near  each  other,  leaving  between 
each  two  an  interval  of  two  inches  width ;  and 
placed  always  at  a  convenient  height  to  be  exa- 
mined at  the  ease  of  the  manager,  and  for  him  to 
be  able  to  move  the  eggs,  irom  time  to  time,  with 
a  wooden  spatula,  or  shallow  spoon,  Which  serves 
well  tostir  the  eggs,  without  risk  of  crushing  them. 

By  means  of  very  sensible  thermometers,  it  will 
be  very  easily  perceived  which  are  the  places  in 
the  hatching-room  where  the  heat  is  lowest;  and 
thus  it  will  bo  known  where  to  put  the  eggs  of 
which  it  is  desired  to  advance  or  retard  the  hatch- 
ing, according  as  the  season  may  have  been  fa- 
vorable or  unfavorable  to  the  putting  forth  of  the 
leaves.  By  also  adding  some  light  tables,  upon 
which  may  be  deposited  the  boxes  in  which  the 
worms  are  hatched,  they  C4in  easily  be  changed 
from  place  to  place  on  the  shelves,  at  will,  and  as 
required. 

With  one  window  of  large  gla^  the  room  will 
be  well  enough  lijg^hted.  The  light  can  do  no 
harm  to  worms  ol  the  first  age ;  and  if  there  is 
need  to  moderate  the  heat,  there  may  be  fitted  in 
the  sash  a  moveable  pane  of  glass,  which  will  be 
opened  or  closed  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
desired  to  be  maintained,  or  there  may  be  con- 
structed an  opening  in  the  door,  or,  better  still,  an 
air-hole  or  ventilator  through  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  to  be  opened  or  shut  by  means  of  a  trap- 
door. When  the  hatching  of  the  worms  »  finished, 
this  hatching-room  should  be  put  to  the  common 
uses  of  a  laboratory,  or  feeding-room ;  and  in  it 
may  be  placed  worms  to  be  fed  and  reared,  unless 
subsequent  hatchings  are  desired  to  be  made. 

4.  To  properiv  order  the  time  of  hatching  the 
worms,  there  will  be  need  to  observe  the  progress 
of  atmospheric  temperature,  compared  to  the  put- 
ting forth  of  the  leaves ;  and  ten  days  before  the 
worms  are  de.sired  to  be  out  of  the  egg,  they 
should  be  put  into  the  boxes.  The  time  should  be 
noted,  and  written  down,  when  each  parcel  of  egsrs 
entered  the  hatching  room,  with  the  number  of 
the  box  which  con  tamed  each  parcel.  By  giving 
spaces  between  the  box&^,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
one  parcel  to  be  mixed  with  another,  'rhe  wicker 
hurdles,  or  other  moveable  frames,  will  be  cover- 
ed with  paper  in  the  hatching-room,  which  should 
be  heated  from  the  first  moment  to  64  degrees  of 
heat,  and  so  kept  for  two  consecutive  days.  The 
third  day,  the  heat  must  be  raised  to  66  degrees ; 
the  fourth,  to  68 ;  the  fiAh  to  71 ;  the  sixth  to  78 ; 
the  seventh  to  75 ;  the  eighth  to  77 ;  the  ninth  to 
80 ;  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelvth,  to  82  de^rrees. 

By  the  signs  which  we  are  goin^  to  indicate,  it 
will  be  very  easy  to  know  the  precise  time  when 
the  hatching  of  the  worms  is  to  be  expected.  For 
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the  eggs,  which  were  of  nn  ash-colored  gray;,  be- 
come more  or  less  black ;  they  then  pass  to  violet, 
then  to  a  yellowish  gray,  and  finally  to  a  dull 
white ;  although  those  eggs  which  ma^  have  been 
washed  in  very  high-colored  wine,  will  retain  the 
reddish  tint  to  the  time  when  the  worms  come  out. 
OI\en,  before  placing  the  eggs  in  the  heated 
room,  to  make  them  hatch,  they  are  made  to  un- 
dergo what  is  called  maceration ;  which  is  done 
by  enclosing  them  in  little  bags,  which  are  placed 
under  cushions,  between  mattresses,  or  in  woollen 
coverlets.  From  time  to  time  they  are  moved, 
stirred,  and  this  operation  is  used  only  to  hasten 
the  hatching  of  the  worms.  This  method  is  so 
much  the  more  uncertain,  as  it  is  as  impossible  to 
know  exactly  what  degree  of  heat  the  eggs  may 
have  undergone  in  advance,  as  to  guess  what  de- 
gree will  be  necessary  to  effect  the  hatching  pro- 
perly. It  is  not  necessary  thus  to  grope  our  way 
to  an  object,  in  the  dark,  when  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  at  it  with  confidence  and  certainty.* 

In  every  egg  exposed  to  a  state  of  heat  continu- 
ed fi>rsome  time,  the  embryo  which  it  incloses  ac- 
quires its  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  worm  is 
finally  hatehed.  Indeed,  when  the  eggs  have 
been  preserved  from  one  season  to  another  in  a 
mild  temperature,  there  is  no  need  of  «o  great  a 
heat  in  the  hatching-room.  They  may  even  hatch 
spontaneously  and  unexpectedly,  and  before  the 
vegetation  of  the  mulberry  has  yet  put  forth,  if 
kept  in  a  temperature  of  66  to  59  degrees.  It  is 
then  important  and  essential  to  apply  the  strictest 
attention ;  for  it  is  an  absolute  and  totally  unne- 
cessary loss  when  the  young  worms  perish  be- 
cause their  food  is  not  ready  to  be  used.  To  have 
them  to  hatch  a  little  too  soon  is  a  ffreat  injury  ; 
but  a  few  days  too  late  is  not  so.  But  when  the 
hatching  has  once  commenced,  it  would  be  hurtful 
to  the  worms  to  have  it  retarded,  and  their  deve- 
iopement  would  greatly  suffer.f 
»  I  ■      —  ■ 

*  All  these  preparatory  steps  are  unnecessary  to  the 
young;  beginner,  who  does  not  intend,  or  is  not  prepar- 
ed, to  pursue  the  strict  rules  of  procedure  afterwutis, 
througD  the  feedinc^  time.  For  such  persons,  almost  all 
the  good  eggs  will  batch  just  as  well,  as  they  stick  to 
the  old  papers  where  they  were  laid.  But  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  all  the  preparations  described  above  are  not 
for  the  purpose  of  maKing  good  eggs  hatch  more  sure- 
ly, but  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  worthless  eggs, 
and  the  gummy,  and  every  other  foreign  matter,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  know  exactly  the  quantity  of  eggs  that  will 
hatch.  It  is  essential  to  the  correctness  of  all  the  fu- 
ture operations,  to  know  precisely  the  weight  of 
eg^gs.— Te. 

t  Dandolo  says  that  the  eggs  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  maceration,  or  otherwise  kept 
through  winter  in  a  mild  temperature,  will  hatch  ear- 
lier (sometimes  4  or  6  days  earlier,)  than  the  eggs 
kept  in  a  much  colder  state,  though  both  parcels  are 
subjected  to  the  same  beat  and  treatment  in  the  stove- 
room,  during  the  hatching  process.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  previously,  as  well  as  during  that  process, 
Jceeping  the  eggs  alwajrs  at  certain  and  known  de- 

grees  of  temperature.  And  as  the  extension  of  the 
me  required  for  hatchinir.  or  otherwise  the  increased 
heat,  is  not  so  objectionable  as  any  uncertainty  in  cal- 
culation, or  difference  in  the  times  of  the  worms  leav- 
ing the  eggs,  it  would  seem  that  it  would  be  best  to 
keep  the  eggs  in  the  temperatore  of  a  deep  diy  ceUar, 
or  an  ice-house.  Then  the  time  of  hatching  under  a 
certain  temperatore,  and  other  like  circumstances, 
would  be  precisely  and  alwajrs  the  same,  and  would  be 
well  known  in  advance  .^Tb. 


It  is'  only  at  the  moment  when  the  e|^  ac- 
quires the  dull  white  color,  that  the  worm  is  en- 
tirely formed,  and  ready  to  hatch ;  it  may  then  be 
easily  distinguished  through  a  magnifying  glass. 
At  that  stage,  there  should  be  placed  upon  the 
eggs,  covering  pieces  of  white  paper,  pierced,  be- 
fore-hand|  with  numerous  little  holes,  made  by 
an  awl  or  needle  of  suitable  size.  Or  very  open 
muslin  may  be  used  instead.  To  collect  the  young 
worms,  there  must  be  laid  upon  the  papers  some 
very  small  shoots  of  mulberry,  with  the  3roung 
leaves  at  their  extremities.  These  are  to  be  supplied 
as  needed ;  and  on  them  the  worms  wilt  collect, 

Sind  may  be  easily  removed,)  ailer  they  climb  up 
rough  the  holes  in  the  paper.  These  branches 
also  serve  to  prevent  any  of  the  worms  fh>m  wan- 
dering out  of  their  proper  boxes. 

The  worms  which  climb  upon  the  paper  the 
first  day,  are  oAen  so  few  in  number,  that  it  will 
be  cheaper  to  get  rid  of  them  immediately,  and 
to  take  care  only  of  the  multitude  that  will  come 
out  in  the  two  succeeding  da3r8.  The*  first  few,  if 
preserved,  as  they  would  keep  in  advance  of  the 
great  number,  would  trouble  the  order  to  be  eata- 
blished  for  the  developement  and  raising  of  the 
others. 

For  collecting  the  womis  as  they  are  hatched, 
the  small  branches  of  mulberry  arc  to  be  preferred 
to  single  leaves ;  because  the  latter  might,  by  their 
weight,  keep  down  the  little  worms,  and  prevent 
their  climbing  above ;  and  the  greater  part  might 
perish  from  being  unable  to  surmount  this  obstacle. 
All  the  worms  which  are  made  to  hatch  in  the 
manner  described  above,  by  means  of  the  stove, 
possess  a  force  and  vigor  which  is  marked  by  their 
deet)  chestnut  color.  Healthy  worms  are  never 
reddish,  and  still  less  black.  When  newly  hatched, 
and  seen  f|s  placed  upon  the  sheet  of  perforated 
paper,  they  appear  to  form  a  downy  bed,  spread 
out  over  the  whole,  in  which  are  distinguished  an 
infinite  number  of  animalcules,  with  heads  raised, 
which  are  surmounted  with  black  and  shining 
muzzles.  The  whole  extent  of  their  bodies  is 
then  stuck  fbll  of  ver/  small  hairs,  with  some  of  a 
little  greater  size.  Their  cMllcle,  already  white,  is 
developed  according  as  they  advance  in  age,  and 
the  hairiness  disappears  gradually.  In  looking  at 
the  worms  through  a  magnifying  giass,  their  white 
skin  is  perceived  very  distinctly  at  the  insertion  of 
the  head.  Their  tails  are  also  seen  to  be  set  with 
a  great  number  of  hairs,  remarkable  for  their 
length. 

When  the  worms  are  about  coming  out  of  the 
eggs  (by  aid  of  artificial  heat,)  in  the  hatching- 
room,  there  must  be  placed  at  suitable  distances 
basins  of  water,  to  moisten  the  inclosed  air.  This 
is  to  prevent  a  too  great  degree  of  dryness  iniuring 
their  developement  The  hatching  is  also  mvor- 
ed  by  moving  the  e^fs^y  from  time  to  time,  with  a 
wooden  spatula ;  and  this  movement  becomes  po 
much  the  more  usefbl,  and  even  necessary,  as  the 
moment  of  hatching  is  approached. 

Nothing  is  lost  by  these  operations;  and,  by 
omitting  them,  the  inconveniences  caused  by  the 
failure,  might  greatly  and  injuriously  influence  the 
worms  during  the  whole  remainder  of  their  short 
existence.  It  is  even  highly  to  be  desired,  in  the 
departmento  of  France,  where  the  raising  of  silk- 
worms is  a  general  object  of  industry,  that  the 
government,  as  a  means  of  augmenting  and  aiding 
the  business,  should  establish  in  ever  y  small  die- 
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Irict,  a  public  bot»hou«e,  (or  hatching  in  common 
the  eggs  belonging  to  all  the  neighboring  cuhu- 
ristB.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  tbatin  thus  charg- 
ing with  the  business  an  intelligent  roan,  well  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  hatching  the  eggs,  it  would 
eontribute  much  to  diminish  the  losses  met  with  in 
every  year's  stock  of  eggs ;  which  losses  occur  for 
want  of  care,  or  in  consequence  of  the  procedure 
under  a  blind  routine  of  practice,  established  by 
custom,  and  adhered  to  through  ignorance  or  pre- 
judice. 

CHAPTXR  n. 

Of  the  9maU  laboratory. 

f .  If  the  too  great  heat^  accompanied  by  dryness 
of  the  air  which  surrounds  them,  is  injurious  to  the 
worms,  when  about  to  hatch,  it  is  not  the  less  ne- 
eeasary  to  use  the  utmost  care  that  they  may  not  be 
exposed  to  the  least  cold,  even  though  it  should  be 
(or  but  (brty-eight  hotirs.  The  place  in  which  they 
are  to  pass  their  lives  will  be  proportioned  in  size 
to  the  number  of  worms  which  arc  to  be  collected 
there ;  and  it  should  be  calculated  in  advance  what 
■pace  they  will  require  to  occupy,  in  proportion  as 
they  ffrow  larger,  and  also  what  space  will  be  re- 
quired, 80  as  not  too  much  to  affect  the  purity  of 
toe  air.  It  is  known  by  experience,  that  the  new- 
ly hatched  worms  of  as  many  eggs  as  would  have 
weighed  an  ounce,  will  occupy  a  space  of  7  or  8 
square  leet  to  the  time  of  the  first  moulting;  that 
it  must  be  extended  to  15  or  16  (eet  to  the  second, 
and  then  to  85  ieet  to  the  third  moulting.  The 
number  of  shelves,  or  of  frames  or  hurdles,  should 
be  in  proportion  to  these  Pleasures,  so  that  the 
worms  may  neither  be  troubled,  nor  heaped  on 
caoh  other.  The  shelves  or  huitiles  should  be  22 
inches  apart,  in  peipendicular  distance,  and  fur- 
nished with  paper  with  upright  borders,  to  prevent 
the  worms  (ailing  off.  ThMe  sheets  of  paper,  as 
well  as  of  the  boxes,  should  be  numbered,  in  onder 
that  no  error  shall  be  committed  by  changing 
their  places,  and  to  be  able  to  attend  to  the  worms 
in  the  proper  order  of  their  age,  imtil  their  com- 
plete developement. 

In  the  first  or  small  laboratory  should  be  placed 
two  thermometers.  It  is  to  be  so  arranged  as  to 
be  suitably  heated,  either  by  a  stove,  or  by  two 
Msall  chimnevs  at  the  comers.  The  windows 
and  doors  wiu  be  placed  so  as  to  give  enough 
light,  and  permit  sufficient  ventilation.  The  tem- 
perature is  to  be  kept  constantly  at  75  degrees,  al- 
ways (irom  5  to  7  less  than  in  the  hatching  room; 
and  progressively  according  as  the  worm  ad- 
vances m  age  and  becomes  strong.  But  when 
the  season  is  cold,  and  the  leaves  wickward,  this 
heat  is  lowered  to  71  degrees,  and  even  to  68, 
which  is  the  lowest  admissible  temperature. 

The  prudent  culturist,  says  M.  Dandolo,  has 
done  all  that  depends  upon  his  care,  when  he  has 

KQt  the  eggs  into  the  stove-room  at  the  time  that 
e  saw  the  sprouts  of  the  mulberry  trees  well  de- 
veloped, and  the  weather  fair  and'  warm.  I(  af- 
teiivards,  the  weather  suddenly  changes  to  cold, 
ae  took  place  in  1814,  it  is  a  highly  important 
power  to  be  able,  without  danger,  to  retard  the 
hatching  of  the  worms,  and  to  prolong  (or  some 
days  tlMir  two  first  ages.  To  obtain  this  great 
advantage,  there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  if  it  is  the 
fifBt  day  that  the  worms  are  placed  in  the  small 
laboratoryi  but  to  lower,  alier  four  or  five  hours,  to 


73  degrees  the  temperature  which  before  stood  at 
75,  and  four  or  five  hours  alter  to  71,  and  the  next 
day  to  68,  if  that  should  be  necessary.  This  cool- 
ing of  the  air  diminishes  the  appetite  of  the 
worms,  greulually  and  without  danger;  and  by 
this  means  are  hindered  the  modifications  which, 
^  the  75th  degree,  would  have  led  sooner  to  the 
moulting.  At'  75  degrees,  the  first  moulting  (or 
casting  off  the  first  skin  of  the  worms)  would  be 
accomplished  in  five  days;  but  six  or  seven  are 
necessary  at  the  reduced  temperature.  The  se- 
cond moulting  is  completed  in  (bur  davs  at  75  de- 
grees; but  requires  more  than  six  da3rs,  if  the 
temperature  is  between  68  aud  71.  Thus  it  may 
be  seen  how  the  culturist,  who  is  prudent  aiul  in- 
telligent, by  thus  prolonging  the  two  first  ages, 
may  gain  seven  to  eight  days  of  time  to  ward  off 
the  dangers  o(  an  inclement  season.  There  may 
be  also  gained  some  days  in  the  course  of  the 
other  ages,  as  will  be  seen  herealler.  This  gain 
of  time  for  the  leaves  to  grow,  as  will  be  readily 
perceived,  may  be  a  very  great  advantage. 

The  tables  annexed  at  the  end  of  Dandolo's 
work  show  that  in  1813  the  worms  had  climbed 
(to  besrin  to  spin  their  cocoons,)  in  31  daysf  and 
that  ^  were  necessary  in  1814,  to  give  the  time 
required  for  the  mulberry  leaves  to  ripen.  1  do 
not  include  in  these  seven  days  of  gain  the  three 
of  retarding  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  which 
might  have  been  us^d,  when  delay  is  required 
still  eariier. 

Those  persons  who  will  not  take  this  care,  and 
who  do  not  employ  any  of  the  means  indicated  by 
art  to  prevent  tne  ill  effects  of  inclement  weather, 
would  be  obliged  to  throw  away  all  the  worms 
hatched  too  soon,  or  otherwise  to  strip  the  mul- 
berry trees  so  completely,  that  they  would  offer 
leaves  of  bad  quality  for  the  adult  age  of  the 
worms. 

These  considerations  ought  to  cause  to  be  gene- 
rally (elt  the  necessity  for  retarding,  rather  than 
hastening,  the  putting  the  eggs  to  hatch;  especial- 
ly as  knowing  that,  with  a  good  method  of  taking 
care  of  the  worms,  there  is  nothing  to  (ear  from 
some  days  of  hot  weather;  which  would  have  no 
other  enect  than  to  complete  the  last  moultings 
some  days  sooner.  It  is  besides  certain,  that  the 
silk-worms  which  are  retard^  choose  the  leaves 
suitable  to  their  age,  and  particulariy  the  ripest 
leaves,  when  they  are  in  their  last  age;  the  time 
decisive  of  the  profits  of  the  pit>prietor,  as  the 
worm  then  acquires  all  its  value. 

II.  Afier  being  hatched,  if  it  is  intended  to  raise 
the  silk-worms  in  the  same  place,  the  little  branch- 
es of  mulberry,  scattered  over  the  whole  extent  of 
the  perforated  papers,  which  cover  the  little  boxes 
after  being  filled  whh  worms,  are  placed  in  the 
boxes,  upon  the  little  table,  (or  board,  suspended 
by  a  wire,  or  by  strings,)  which  is  to  serve  to 
transport  them  to  the  small  laboratory.  There, 
upon  other  and  thicker  sheets  of  paper,  numbered 
and  marked  like  the  boxes,  should  be  taken  those 
boxes  which  bear  the  same  numbers;  and  the  ta- 
ble being  placed  upon  the  edges  of  the  hurdles,  it 
will  be  easy  to  lay  hold  of  the  perforated  paper 
upon  which  the  worms  are,  and,  by  means  of  the 
the  branches  which  support  them,  to  make  them 
slide  off,  to  the  papers  placed  upon  the  huitiles. 
To  effect  this  more  safely  than  with  the  fingeri*, 
(which  always  endanger  the  worms,)  a  little  hook, 
made  of  wire,  may  be  advantageously  used.  Care 
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ebould  be  taken  to  place  all  the  little  branches  at 
euitahle  distances,  so  that  they,  us  well  as  the  in- 
tervals between,  can  be  covered  equally  with 
leaves;  and  that  the  worms  may  be  distributed 
equally  every  where.  The  space  which  they 
ouifht  then  to  occupy,  is  20  inches  square.  The 
sheets  of  strong  paper  ought  to  be  23  inches  long 
and  21  broad.  Of  these,  the  worms  should  not 
occupy  but  10  inches  square,  in  the  middle ;  and 
the  worms  hatched  Scorn  one  ounce  of  eggs,  will 
ttierefbre  require  four  of  such  paper  sheets.  That 
will  suffice  until  the  end  of  the  first  moulting ;  for 
their  extent  of  surface  being  four- times  that  of  the 
little  box,  there  will  be  no  need  of  moving  the 
worms  at  all,  during  that  time.  The  worms 
should  then  be  led  with  a  few  young  and  very 
tender  leaves,  cut  up  equally  into  small  pieces, 
spread  equally  upon  and  between  the  branches,  in 
order  that  the  worms  may  cover  them  regularly. 
And  if,  by  chance,  the  worms  should  gather  to- 
l^ether  too  thickly  in  some  places,  some  wliole 
leaves  should  be  put  on  these  places,  and  after 
enough  of  the  wornas  have  crept  upon  them,  these 
leaves  should  be  put  iu  spots  the  least  supplied 
before.  These  should  be  fed  as  the  first ;  but  no- 
thing should  be  given  to  them  before  the  sheets  of 
paper  are  completely  fbmished,  in  order  that  they 
mav  all  together  receive  their  second  meal. 

As  the  whole  number  of  worms  designed  to  be 
raised  together,  will  scarcely  hatch  in  Jess  time 
than  48  hours,  all  the  earliest  hatching  will  have 
gained  some  mcrease  of  size  be^re  the  last  ap- 
pear, which  difierence  of  time  is  caused  by  the 
clifference  of  heat  in  different  parts  of  the  room. 
But  this  difference  of  size  will  disappear  soon, 
upon  giving  the  most  food  to  the  latest  hatched 
worms.  They  will  soon  be  as  large  as  the  older 
ones. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  may  easilv  be 
imagined  that  there  will  ofien  be  more  than  three 
days  reqaired  to  hatch  all  the  silk-worms  desired 
to  be  obtained  from  a  certain  quantity  of  eggs. 
For,  if  the  moths,  according  to  the  temperature 
in  which  they  are  kept,  take  from  ten  to  fifteen 
days  to  appear,  and  come  out  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  cocoons,  it  is  clear  that  their  eggs  will  also  be 
laid  io  the  same  space  of  between  ten  and  fifleen 
days.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why 
eggs  whicli  are  all  put  to  hatch  the  same  day,  ex- 
posed to  the  same  degree  of  heat,  do  not  permit 
their  worms  to  come  out  at  the  same  time.  It 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  each  egg,  and  the  care  fakeo  to  confine  them 
to  the  degi>ee  of  tcmperatupe  which  suits  them  best. 

Jt  is  not  the  less  true  that  a  culturist  who  has 
but  one  liitle  box  of  eggs,  and  of  which  the  worms 
are  all  to  be  hatched  and  reared  in  the  same 
chamber,  ought  not  to  count  upoa  raising  the  first, 
and  srill  less  the  last  hatching;  not  that  they  are 
not  good,  but  to  avoid  the  trouble  caused  by  the 
difference  of  age.  Those  persons  who  hatch 
many  silk  worms,  aitd  trust  their  rearing  to  other 
persons,  ought  to  keep  togetiier  all  of  the  same 
day's  hatching,  and  never  mix  the  first  with  the 
last,  it  is  much  better  to  lose  the  worms  hatched 
the  ftf  St  day,  and  all  the  e^  not  hatched  on  the 
third,  than  to  be  troubled  with  the  care  of  them. 

As  to  those  which  have  to  be  carried  to  labora- 
tories far  from  the  hatching-room,  it  is  necessary  to 
place  the  whole  ounce  upon  a  single  sheet  of  pa- 
per, in  a  single  square  of  IS  iaches,  wfaiefa  is  di- 


vided into  four.  By  passing  the  hands  beneath 
the  litter  to  which  the  worms  are  attached,  and 
making  the  fingers  penetrate  to  the  middle,  the 
separation  is  mSde  whh  facility,  observing  to  di- 
vide them  as  equally  as  possible. 

If  these  eariy  attentions  are  neglected,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  worms  will  be  lost,  even  if  they 
do  not  come  [to  the  difierent  changes  of  condi- 
tion] very  unequally,  and  do  not  contract  particu- 
lar diseases  which  will  be  described  hereatler. 

For  the  greater  facility  of  transporting  to  a  dis- 
tance all  the  worms  which  have  been  hatched 
together  by  artificial  heat,  use  may  be  made  of  a 
close  box,  or  case,  made  in  the  form  of  a  small 
book-case,  with  folding  doors ;  but  of  which  the 
shelves  are  only  two  inches  apart.  The  shelves 
are  moveable,  and  slide  in  parallel  grooves.  The 
case  has  two  handles,  or  straps,  on  the  postflrior 
face,  to  enable  it  to  be  fixed  to  aed  earned  oa  a 
man's  back  or  shoulders.  If  such  a  box  or  caae 
cannot  be  readily  procured,  a  common  scuttle, 
(hotte)  or  hamper,  may  be  substituted,  takiiw 
care  that  the  worms  are  not  exposed  to  ook).  To 
secure  this  object,  the  case  shoukl  be  coveied  with 
paper  well  secured  with  paste.  The  ehaUow 
paste-board  boxes,  containing  the  young  worrot| 
will  be  placed  on  the  shelves,  which  will  leave  a 
space  of  IJ  to  2  inches  above  the  worms ;  which 
will  afford  room  to  sprinkle  over  them  tender  mul* 
berry  leaves,  cut  up  into  iine  slips.  If  the  journey 
is  to  be  of  much  length,  it  shoukl  not  be  made  but 
in  the  mildest  part  of  the  day,  between  11  o'clock 
and  2  or  3  at  latest.  In  the  mommg,  and  still 
more  in  the  evening,  the  atmospheric  variatione 
would  be  injurious  to  the  worms. 

If  the  embryo  worms  experience  any  dama^ 
from  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  they  will 
sufier  much  less  when  the  temperature  beeomec 
four  degrees  colder,  than  when  it  becomes  as 
much  warmer.  As  to  the  light,  its  influenoe  is 
of  a  kind  so  little  marked,  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  perceive  its  effect.  If)  in  the  nomiag, 
when  the  sun  strikes  directly  on  the  windows,  tM 
worms  are  seen  to  appear  in  greater  quantity,  it  is 
solely  on  account  of  the  increase  of  heat.  If  all 
things  were  equal  in  the  preliminary  dispositions 
in  rkaiion  to  the  brood,  it  is  certain  that  they 
might  almost  all  hatch  at  the -same  time.  And 
when  the  worms  are  to  be  distributed  among  other 
persons,  to  be  fed  and  reared,  they  should  be  j^ven 
out  upon  sheets  of  paper  which  can  contain  an 
ounce,  all  hatched  at  the  same  moment.  That 
will  facilitate  the  proper  division  of  the  worms,  as 
hatched  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  days.  In 
the  stove  department,  no  good  eggs  can  pass 
the  third  day  without  hatching. 

CHAPTER    ni. 

7%e  different  age»  qf  the  nlk-worm. 

The  most  important  part  in  the  management  of 
silk- worms  is  to  know  wetl«  and  to  maintain  steadi- 
ly and  without  variation,  the  degrees  of  heat,  and 
the  temperature,  which  is  most  suitable  and  bene- 
ficial to  them,  during  the  term  of  their  existence. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  silk-worm  is  endan- 
gered by  any  degree  of  heat  of  the  climate  of 
France,  however  considerable  it  may  be.  Ori- 
ginally from  Asia,  it  supports  in  its  nal»J  country  a 
beat  certainly  tnore  powerful  than  any  whk;n  it 
can  experience  in  Europe.    But  it  is  hurt  by  anjr 
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•ttddeD  irentitioD  from  a  feeble  to  a  strong  degree 
of  heat.  It  may  be  said  in  general,  that  the  too 
rapid  changes  from  cold  to  heat,  and  from  lieat  to 
cold,  are  very  injurtous  to  them.  In  their  own  coun- 
try, they  are  not  exposed  to  these  vicissitudes; 
therefore  they  thrive  there  very  well,  and  do  not  re- 
quire the  care  which  we  are  obliged  to  give  them  in 
our  climates,  where  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  so  inconstant,  that  without  the  help  of 
art  we  would  not  be  able  to  have  it  steady  in  the 
laboratories  where  the  silk-worms  are  fed. 

A  long  course  of  experience  has  proved  that,  in 
France,  the  68lh  degree  of  heat  fmdicated  by  the 
thermometer  of  Fahrenheit,]  is  the  most  suitable 
to  silkworms.  There  are  some  culturists  who 
have  pushed  the  heat  to  73,  and  even  to  77  de- 
grees, and  the  worms  have  succeeded  equally 
well.  It  must  be  kept  in  view  that  it  is  not  the 
degree  of  heat,  but  the  too  sudden  changes,  from 
4»ie  to  another,  which  injure  silk-worms.  If  it 
happens  that  it  is  necessary  to  hasten  the  giDwth 
of  the  worms,  on  account  of  the  advanced  state  of 
the  leaves,  (of  which  the  progress  could  not  be 
retarded,)  it  should  be  done  l>y  increasing  the 
heat  very  gradually,  so  that  the  worms  will  scarcely 
perceive  the  changes.  For  they  suffer,  it  may  be 
said,  as  much  by  sudden  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, as  they  would  by  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, if  plunged  into  nephritic  air. 

M .  Boissicr  de  Sauvages  states  that  being  press- 
ed by  the  advanced  growth  of  the  leaves,  which 
were  well  out  in  the  first  davs  of  April,  he  gnve 
to  his  silk-worms  about  100  degrees  of  heat  in  the 
two  first  days  after  hatching,  and  about  95  during 
the  remainder  of  the  first,  and  through  the  second 
«ge.  They  took  but  nine  days  for  both  these 
ages,  or  from  the  hatching  to  the  second  moulting 
ioclusivety.  All  the  persons  who  visited  the  la- 
boratory supposed  that  the  worms  could  not  but 
sofier  by  so  ^reat  a  heat,  which  produced  profuse 
perspiration  m  a  few  minutes  after  entering  the 
apartment.  The  walls,  and  the  edges  of  the  hur- 
dles were  so  hot  that  it  could  not  be  endured  to 
toep  the  hand  on  them.  They  felt  sure  that  all 
would  perish.  Nevertheless,  till  went  on  perfectly 
well,  and,  to  the  general  astonishment,  the  crop 
of  silk  was  abundant. 

He  afterwards  allowed  98  to  95  degrees  of  heat 
fbr  the  firrt  age,  89  or  91  for  the  second;  and, 
what  was  singular,  the  duration  of  the  first  ages 
of'  this  raising  was  nearly  as  short  as  the  former, 
of  which  the  worms  had  much  more  heat  The 
eause  of  this  probably  is,  that  there  is  a  limit  be- 
low which  the  life  of  the  worms  cannot  be 
abridged,  whatever  degree  of  heat  they  mc^  be 
made  to  bear.  It  is  true  that  to  these  had  been 
given,  in  this  raising,  and  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
treatment,  a  like  numher  of  repasts.  But  what  is 
•till  more  strange,  is,  that  the  worms  thus  hasten- 
ed, took  but  ^ve  dajrs  fbr  each  moulting  in  the 
two  first  following  ages,  although  they  were  then 
in  a  temperature  of  only  82  degrees;  while  worms 
which  have  not  been,  from  the  commencement, 
poshed  forward  in  the  same  manner,  require,  at 
the  same  heat,  seven  to  eight  days  fi>r  each  of 
these  same  ages,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  third  and 
Ibarth.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  sufficient  to  have 
pot  these  little  animals  in  the  proper  train,  for 
them  to  obey  the  first  impulse,  or  the  first  bend 
given  to  them.  This  early  high  degree  of  heat, 
jtm  given  in  this  case,  which  produces  a  rapid 
Vol.  yi.-60 


growth,  gives  the  worms,  at  the  same  time,  a  vi- 
gor and  activity  which  they  carry  into  their  fol- 
lowing ages;  and  this  is  an  advantage  in  the  has- 
tened rearing,  (that  is,  pushed  forward  by  heat,) 
and  which,  besides,  prevents  many  maladies. 
This  hastened  management  abridges  the  trouble 
and  the  labor,  and  releases  the  manager  sooner 
from  the  inquietude  and  sense  of  insecurity  which 
he  will  always  feel  until  the  cocoons  are  com- 
pleted, and  gathered. 

To  pursue  this  method  of  using  high  tempera- 
ture, it  is  necessary  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to 
the  seasons'  being  more  or  less  advanced,  and  to 
the  stale  of  growth  of  the  leaves,  and  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  that  growth  bein^  afterwards 
checked  by  cold.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  put- 
ting forth  of  the  leaves  is  backward,  and  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  heat  which  lasts  long,  as  may  usually 
be  expected,  and  vet  if  but  little  heat  is  kept  up  in 
the  laboratory,  the  worms  will  advance  slowly, 
and  their  growth  will  be  prolonged.  Still  tne 
leaves  grow  and  become  harder,  and  have  too 
much  consistence  fbr  the  worms  in  their  backward 
state.  This  then  is  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
growth  of  the  worms  should  be  hastened  by  con- 
tinued higher  temperature,  in  order  that  their  pro- 
gress may  be  brought  up  to  that  of  the  growth 
of  the  leaves,  which  is  an  essential  point 

If  a  culturist  should  determine  early  to  pursue 
this  method,  he  should  set  and  hatch  his  egcs 
some  davs  later  than  the  others.  For  a  still 
greater  degree  of  prudence,  he  will  wait  eight 
days,  and  will  calculate  aflcrwards  the  duration  of 
the  ages;  or  rather,  he  will  do  better  to  so  arrange 
his  procedure  as  to  have  the  latest  feeding  of  the 
worms  to  correspond  in  time  with  the  state  of  fuU 
growth  of  the  leaves.* 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  worms  produced 
from  an  ounce  of  eggs,  ought  to  occupy,  in  their 
first  age,  and  to  the  first  moulting,  a  space  of  7  or 
8  square  feet;  of  14  or  15  to  the  second  moulting; 
of  80  to  85  until  the  third;  and  for  the  fourth  and 
last,  the  space  ought  to  be  at  least  88  or  84  square 
feet  It  is  also  necessary,  in  fixing  the  proportion 
of  the  quantities  of  food,  given  to  the  worms,  to 
the  spaces  allowed,  not  to  forget,  that  until  the 
first  moulting  the  temperature  must  be  constantfjr 
maintained  at  75  degrees;  in  the  second  age  it 
will  descend  to  78;  in  the  third,  the  temperature 
should  be  from  78  to  71;  and  firom  71  to  68  de* 
ffrees  in  the  fourth  age.  These  degrees  of  heat 
being  well  established,  there  should  be  given  to 

*  This  new  mode  of  rearing  worms  under  an  unu* 
sual  and  very  high  temperature,  if  sufficieotiy  tested 
by  experience,  would  be  a  far  more  valuable  improve- 
ment m  practice  in  Virginia,  and  the  more  southern 
states^  than  in  France.  For,  one  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers which  threatens  silk-wonpas  bere^  id  the  circum- 
stance of  the  heat  of  the  weather  occasionally  rising 
so  much  higher  than  the  proper  temperature  for  the 
interior  of  the  laboratory,  that  the  latter  could  not  be 
kept  down  by  shading  and  rentilation.  This  evil 
would  asmetimes  happen  to  the  eariiest  broods;  ,and 
would  .certainly  attend  second  or  third  broods,  reared  • 
in  midsummer*  if  the  ssual  decrees  of  temperatare 
directed  above,  were  attempjtedto  A>e  preserved,  or  if 
no  artificial  mode  oi*  heating  were  nut  in  use.  This 
new  mode  of  using  great  heat  would  be  an  admicabls 
and  sufficient  safeguard  against  this  otherwise  certain 
and  great  evil;  as  the  heat  used  would  rarely  be  ex- ' 
ceeded  by  tiie  natural  beat  of  our  hottest  days.—* 
Translatoa. 
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the  wormt  then,  aAer  their  hatching,  their  ar- 
rangement, and  their  distribution  upon  the  papers, 
6  poundli  of  young  mulberry  leaves,  clean,  and 
ehoppeNd  or  sliced  very  small.  In  the  second  age, 
the  quantity  should  be  increased  to  18  pounds, 
but  cut  up  less  finely;  in  the  third,  60  pounds  of 
leaves  will  be  required,  still  less  cut;  and,  l£istly, 
in  the  tburth,  the  quantity  of  leaves  must  be  in- 
creased to  180  pounds,  the  leaves  only  cut  about 
to  half  the  size. 

However,  there  may  arise  some  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances, of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  cal- 
culate the  effect  in  advance.  But  with  care,  and, 
above  all,  with  foresight,  we  may  be  able  to  efl'cct 
the  hatching  precisely  when  the  trees  offer  tender 
leaves,  and  which  will  acquire  more  or  less  firm- 
ness in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  growth 
of  the  worms.  If  the  contrary  case  should  occur, 
it  would  compel  the  loss  of  the  stock  of  worms, 
(unless  another  brood  could  be  procured,)  when- 
ever a  bad  season  should  greatly  retard  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  leaves.  If  after  hatching  the  worms  in 
f^id  and  apparently  settled  weather,  it  becomes 
inclement  unexpectedly,  it  is  easy  to  retard  the 
late  of  growth  of  the  worms,  at  least  during  some 
time,  and  thus  to  suit  their  aAer  progress  to  that 
of  the  before  suspended  growth  of  the  leaves.  In 
the  case  when  the  leaves  shall  not  have  the  re- 
quisite qualities,  they  should  further  be  diminish- 
ed or  mcreased  for  the  repastP,  according  to 
circumstances.  For,  all  the  quantities  which  have 
been  determined  by  approximation,  although  con- 
firmed by  reiterated  experiments,  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  degree  of  heat  in  which  the 
worms  are  kept  and  fed.  In  fine,  the  economy  or 
procedure  prescribed  in  such  cases,  does  not  pre- 
vent them  from  devouring  their  food  with  great 
fippetite,  dif^ting  it  easily,  and  beinsr  preserved 
constantly  m  a  state  of  vigor,  and  excellent  con- 
dition. 

To  economize  the  food  and  to  obtain  a  crop  of 
AOGoons  as  abundant  as  possible  to  have,  such  are 
the  principal  objects  which  every  silk-culturist 
should  have  in  view.  It  is  known,  by  experience, 
that  by  over-loading  the  worms  with  food,  there 
is  oot  onlv  lost  the  value  of  the  food  wasted,  but 
also,  by  the  accumulation  of  litter,  the  little  vigor 
which  the  worms  enjoy  during  some  moments  of 
their  existence  undergoes  changes  in  the  time  of 
moulting,  which  make  them  pass  from  having  good 
appetite,  to  estate  of  visible  languor;  and  if  care 
and  attention  are  not  redoubled,  the  worms  be- 
come weak,  languishing,  sick,  and  do  not  wait 
long  to  perish.  But  if,  to  the  contrary,  nothing  is 
neglected  of  the  attentions  which  should  be  ob- 
■erveil,  and  if  the  course  advised  for  the  best  de- 
velopement  of  the  worms  is  followed  exactly, 
there  will  be  saved  a  quantity  of  cocoons  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  eggs  set,  and  of  the  mul- 
berry leaves  consumed.  For  Ai.  Dandolo  as- 
sures us,  1st.  that  when  110  or  120  pounds  of 
cocoons  are  obtained  from  one  ounce  of  eirgs,  there 
will  have  been  consumed  very  nearly  1660  pounds 
of  leaves ;  2d.  that  when  from  an  ounce  of  eggs, 
there  is  obtained  but  55  or  60  pounds  of  cocoons, 
there  will  have  been  used  about  1050  pounds  of 
leaves ;  in  which  supposition,  there  would  be  re- 

Suired  about  2100  pounds  of  leaves  to  obtain, 
om  two  ounces  of  eggs,  the  first  named  quantity 
of  110  or  120  pounds  of  cocoons ;  3d.  that  the  110 
pr  120  pounds  of  cocoons  obtained  from  a  single 


ounce  of  eggs,  are  worth  much  more  than  the 
same  products  from  two  ounces  of  eggs. 

If,  as  M.  Dandolo  affirms,  from  an  ounce  of 
eggs,  hatched  and  well  taken  care  of,  we  may  ob- 
tain about  165  pounds  of  cocoons,  any  deduction 
from  that  amount  must  be  considered  as  so  much 
actual  loss ;  even  though  the  consumption  of  leaves 
may  have  been  much  more  considerable.  And  if 
there  is  added  to  this  loss  the  injurious  influence, 
which  the  worms  which  die  in  the  course  of  their 
developement,  have  upon  the  survivors,  the 
amount  will  be  greatly  increased.  The  dead  bo- 
dies increase  the  indisposition  and  feebleness  of 
the  living;  and  the  more  the  number  is  diminish- 
ed, by  want  of  care,  the  less  silk  of  good  quality 
will  be  furnished  by  the  remaining  worms,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number.  It  is  much  to  be  desired, 
to  remove  all  doubts  on  this  subject,  that  there 
should  be  established  a  parallel  between  the  qua- 
lity and  quantity  of  cocoons  produced  by  a  good 
manner  of  treating  the  worms,  and  the  bad,  which 
results  almost  always  from  the  common  routine  of 
practice,  and  from  prejudices,  as  much  as  from 
negligence.  A  series  of  tables,  which  even  though 
but  approximations  to  truth,  in  a  succession  of 
many  years,  with  the  meteorological  indications 
of  the  atmosphere,  during  the  season,  would  be 
the  best  means  to  employ  for  the  purpose  of  know- 
ing well  the  losses  caused  by  tne  state  of  igno- 
rance, out  of  which  the  managers  of  silk- worms 
are  not  willing  to  be  drawn,  whatever  efforts  may 
have  been  made  for  their  instruction  and  benefit. 

The  first  age. 

The  first  day.  Scarcely  are  the  worms  hatched 
and  distributed  on  the  squares  of  paper,  as  describe 
ed  above,  when  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  food 
four  times,  in  quick  succession.  [3|;  pounds  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.]  For  that  purpose,  the  young 
leaves  are  cut  into  slender  shreds,  either  with  a 
sharp  knife,  or  in  a  suitable  cutting  box,  [con- 
structed upon  the  principle  of  a  straw-cutter,]  and 
distributed  with  moderation  for  the  first  repast,  to 
be  augmented  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth,  at 
the  distance  of  six  hours  from  each  other.  There 
ia  not  necessary  to  the  worm  but  an  hour  and  a 
half,  or  two  hours  at  most,  for  it  to  be  filled  and  to 
fall  then  into  a  sort  of  torpid  state,  during  which 
there  is  need  to  watch  and  keep  the  temperature 
constantly  equal,  and  to  avoid  all  changes  of  hot 
and  cold.  For  five  ounces  of  eggs,  it  is  proper  to 
place  the  sheets  of  worms  upon  a  space  of  the 
shelves  of  36  square  feet,  8  inches ;  and  to  distri- 
bute over  them  very  nearly  4  pounds  of  young 
leaves,  tender  and  cut  small ;  while  for  one  ounce 
of  hatched  egg9y  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ex- 
ceed a  pound  and  a  half.  A  space  of  twenty 
inches  square  sufiices  also  to  contain  them,  so  that 
the  leaves  will  be  found  eaten  through.  As  the 
worms  as  yet  reject  no  excrement,  it  would  be 
useless  to  change  their  place.  Then  they  are  so 
frail  and  delkate  that  tney  should  not  be  touched 
with  the  hands.  If  any  of  them  get  too  much 
scattered,  they  should  be  carefully  liAed  with  a 
slender  twig,  or  a  large  needle,  to  be  put  back  to 
their  place.  For  gathering  up  the  leaves  scatter- 
ed too  far  from  the  worms,  a  little  broom  will  be 
found  useful.  At  this  stage  of  its  life,  the  silk- 
worm will  eat  its  own  wei^t  in  leaves  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  therefore,  all,  for  one  repast,  should 
not  be  distributed  at  once.    On  the  contraiyi  fome 
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•hould  be  reserved  to  give  in  the  intervals,  and 
principally  on  all  the  places  where  leaves  appear 
to  be  deficient,  becatise  strewn  there  too  thinly  at 
first. 

7%e  second  day^  there  should  be  used,  in  the 
twenty-ibur  hours,  from  6  to  7  pounds  of  fresh 
leaves,  cut  very  small ;  taking  care  to  give  a  small- 
^  share  of  the  day's  allowance  at  the  first  time, 
and  all  that  remains  at  the  last  The  squares  are  en- 
larged by  degrees.  Already  the  aspect  of  the  worm 
IS  not  the  same  as  on  the  day  before.  Its  head  is 
larger,  and  whiter;  the  color  of  its  body  diminish- 
es ;  its  villosities  are  much  less  apparent. 

On  the  third  day,  as  the  worms  now  eat  very 
greedily,  and  as  they  occupy  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  sheets  of  paper,  there  should  be  given  to  them 
8  pounds  of  cut  leaves  at  each  of  thei^  four  re- 
pasts. In  order  to  satisfy  them  the  better,  the  first 
time  there  should  be  given  but  half  of  the  allowance; 
and  if  it  is  eaten  in  an  hour,  the  time  for  the  se- 
cond regular  repast  should  be  hastened,  as  well  as 
to  give  the  reserved  help  of  the  first  repast,  in  the 
interval  between  the  two.  Without  their  being 
entirely  covered  over,  their  particular  disposition 
and  the  quantity  of  leaves  cut  to  distribute,  might 
alone  serve  as  guides  in  the  matter.  Their  heads, 
towards  the  close  of  this  day,  are  much  whiter ; 
they  have  taken  much  more  developement;  the 
villosities  have  almost  disappeared ;  their  skins 
have  become  reddish-brown ;  their  bodies,  and  es- 
pecially their  heads,  have  become  shining,  with 
a  semi-transparent  appearance. 

On  the  fourth  day,  as  the  appetite  of  the  worms 
diminishes,  so  ought  their  food  to  be  lessened. 
There  should  not  t^en  be  used  but?  pounds  of  cut 
leaves.  The  first  distribution  will  be  of  2^  pounds, 
and  the  others  will  be  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  leaves  of  the  precedm^  repast 
which  may  remain  untouched.  The  attendant  will 
afeo  take  care  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the  inter- 
mediate distributions.  The  sheets  of  paper  are 
now  covered  with  worms  completely.  By  enlarg- 
ing the  space  covered  with  leaves,  at  each  repast, 
they  are  prevented  from  being  heaped  upon  each 
other,  wnich  might  be  injurious  to  them.  As 
from  the  first  part  of  this  day  the  worms  agitate 
their  heads,  it  is  a  proof  that  their  outer  skin  now 
troubles  and  overioads  them.  A  great  number  of 
them  eat  but  little,  and  their  heads  have  grown 
much,  and  are  more  shining.  By  the  evening, 
the  worms  are  almost  all  still,  or  torpid,  and  eat 
almost  nothing.  Their  bodies  are  almost  trans- 
parent ;  they  approach  to  moulting,  and  if  observ- 
ed near,  and  against  the  light,  they  appear  of  a 
dull  white,  livid,  and  yellowish. 

On  the  fifth  day,  during  the  whole  of  it,  I^,  or 
at  most  2  pounds  of  fresh -cut  leaves  are  sufficient. 
They  should  be  scattered  as  equally  as  possible  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  only  in  the  places  where 
worms  are  perceived  in  a  condition  to  eat.  The 
quantity  of  leaves  indicated,  should,  of  course,  be 
increased  or  diminished,  if,  from  any  circumstances, 
the  worms  should  need  more,  or  less.  There  can- 
not be  too  much  attention  paid  to  the  exactnesp 
of  the  distributions,  and  the  economy  of  the  leav^. 
Towards  evening,  the  worms  are  almost  alf  torpid 
or  stiU  ;  some  of^hem  are  beginning  to  revive. 

The  first  moulting,  [or  casting  off*  the  first  or 
outer  skin,]  is  rtow  terminated.  The  worm  takes 
an  ash-color.  Its  vermicular,  or  crawling  motion 
is  very  decided  ;  all  its  rings  go  and  come  upon 


themselves  in  a  manner  much  more  easy  and  five. 
The  leaves  which  are  to  sustain  them  ought  to  be 
gathered  at  least  eight  hours  before  being  given 
to  the  worms.  Leaves  may  be  preserved  even  for 
a  day  or  two,  in  a  cool  and  dry  place,  sheltered 
from  heat  and  light. 

Thus  the  first  age  of  the  worms  b  usuallv  com* 
plete  on  the  fifth  day,  without  countn^  in  the  two 
days  occupied  in  their  hatching,  and  m  collecting 
and  distributing  them  from  the  moment  of^leaving 
the  eggs.  To  this  time  they  have  consumed  a 
little  more  than  thirty  pounds  of  leaves.  They 
have  increased  to  fourteen  times  their  first  weight 
in  the  space  of  six  days ;  and  increased  in  length 
to  foui  or  ^ve  lines,  since  coming  out  of  the  egg^ 
when  they  are  scarcely  one  line  m  length.* 

It  is  especially  recommended,  to  renew,  finom 
time  to  time,  the  atmospheric  air  which  serves  (or 
the  worms  to  breathe  in  the  small  laboratory,  either 
by  opening  the  door,  or  the  window,  if  the  season 
is  mild.  In  the  contrary  case,  of  cold  weather, 
the  worms  are  warmed  by  the  furnace,  or  the  fire- 
places, if  there  are  any,  to  maintain  equal  and 
constant  the  degree  of  heat  if  hich  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  healthy,  vigorous,  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. It  is  even,  in  some  manner,  upon  this  first 
period  of  their  existence,  that  depena  all  the  other 
circumstances  which  are  to  bring  on  the  success- 
ful termination  in  view.f 

II.  Second  jfge. 

In  arriving  at  the  second  age,  the  worms  from 
five  ounces  of  eggs  should  occupy  a  space  of  73 
square  feet  of  the  shelves,  or  thereabout,  and  the 
whole  space  should  be  covered  with  paper.    The 
temperature  in  which  thev  are  kept  ought  lo  be 
from  73  to  75  degrees.    To  change  the  litter,  it  is 
proper  that  the  greater  number  of  the  worms 
should  have  awakened ;  and  when  they  oome  out 
of  the  leaves  where  they  were  placed,  they  ought 
to  be  change'd  immediately.      When  the^  are 
unequal  in  reviving,  it  is  caused  by  their  not 
having  been  distributed  according  to  (he  rate  of 
their  developement ;  fiT>m  the  greater  part  having 
eaten  continually,  while  some  have  remained  un- 
der the  litter,  and  all  the  others  upon  them,  and 
prevented  thereby  from  breathing  freely,  or  were 
nearly  suffocated  under  the  leaves,  where  they  be- 
come torpki,  when  they  should  have  awakened. 
In  short,  the  inequality  of  awakening  is  owing  to 
the  differences  of  vitality,  or  the  decrease  of  it, 
into  which  the  worms  have  been  forced  by  the 
negligence  of  those  who  should  have  watched 
over  them.    The  inenuality  of  awakening,  may 
also  be  attributed  to  the  first  hatched  worms  not 
having  been  put  \n  the  coolest  places  of  the  labo- 
ratory, or  t)ie  latest  hatched  not  being  put  in  the 
warmest  i  or  by  not  having  increased  the  growth 
of  the  Matter  by  supplementary  distributions  of 


•  A  Hne  is  one-twelflh  of  an  inch. — ^Tr. 

f  Throughout  each  of  the  ages,  the  like  general  in* 
cifiise,  first,  and  then  the  decrease  of  appetite,  occur, 
«Dd  the  same  general  rules  for  distribotiiM^  the  food 
should  be  observed.  That  is,  darias  the  first  part  of 
the  age,  the  meals  of  each  day  should  succefsively  l>e 
increased  in  quantity,  as  well  as  the  successive  days' 
allowances,  until  the  maximum  of  appetite  and  of  food 
is  reached ;  and  then  a  decrease  of  each  dvr'S  seven] 
meals,  in  succession,  until  the  wonns  again  suspend 
their  eating.— T a. 
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leaves,  to  make  them  overtake  the  growth  of  the 
earliest  ones.  From  the  operation  of  these  causes 
of  inequality,  some  worms  are  in  the  torpid  state, 
while  some  others  are  eating,  after  having  awak- 
ened, and  the  slowest  still  eat  because  they  have 
not  arrived  at  the  torpid  state.  Also,  it  is  as  com- 
mon to  see,  upon  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  worms 
of  four  different  sizes,  as  it  is  for  the  last-comers 
to  perish.'  It  is  upon  going  out  of  the  moulting, 
that  they  experience  the  greatest  need  of  air,  and 
of  mild  heat,  equally  distributed,  to  hasten  the 
consistence  and  energy  of  their  organs,  and  espe- 
cially of  their  muzzles,  which,  now  stripped  of 
their  first  sealv  covering,  are  a^;ain  hardening  by 
contact  with  the  surrounding  air. 

In  the  first  day  of  the  second  age,  and  the  sixth 
from  the  birth  of  the  worm,  there  should  be  pro- 
vided nine  or  ten  pounds  of  small  twigs  of  mul- 
berry, as  tender  as  possible,  and  as  many  fresh 
leaves,  cut  small,  afler  being  cleaned  and  picked 
over.*  Also,-  all  the  preparations  should  be  made 
for  changing  or  removing  the  worms,  in  order  to 
clean  the  firot  sheets  of  paper  upon  which  they 
were  kept.  When  they  are  perceived  to  be  gene- 
rally awakened^that  they  agitate  their  heads,  or 
hold  them  elevated,  as  if  searching  for  something, 
and  when  some  of  them  have  wandered  from  the 
litter,  the  removal  should  be  commenced  with 
those  which  show  most  motion.  For  this  purpose, 
the  small  mulberry  branches,  with  their  leaves, 
are  laid  over  the  papers  of  worms,  with  spaces, 
[one  or  two  inches  wide,]  left  between.  Very 
soon  these  boughs  are  covered  with  worms;  then, 
by  means  of  small  moveable  boards,  very  smooth 
and  even,  the  little  branches  of  mulberry  may  be 
changed  whh  the  worms  on  them ;  and,  instead 
of  keeping  them  as  before,  in  squares,  there  are 
placed  bands,  (or  moveable  dividing  strips  of 
vrood,)  across  the  shelf,  and  are  disposed  in  such 
manner,  that  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  enlarge 
the  two  sides  of  the  compartment,  [by  moving 
outward  the  bands,  or  sliding  strips,]  whenever 
there  is  need  of  more  room ;  for,  at  first,  the 
worms  ought  not  to  occupy  but  the  half  of  the 
space  hi  each  small  compartment,  which  is  intend- 
ed for  them  aflerwards. 

fiy  meant  of  the  little  tables,  or  boards  of  trans- 
port, which  are  rested  with  the  lonff  side  upon  the 
hurdles  or  shelve*,  and  inclining  them,  the  little 
branches  on  them,  with  their  burden  of  worms, 
are  gantly  siided  off  upon  the  shelves,  where  they 
must  be  arranged  in  proper  order  by  the  hands. 
Whenever  there  are  seen  a  few  more  revived 
worms,  left  still  uponthe  old  Utter,  more  of  the 
little  branches  are  put  there,  to  gather  up  and  to 
remove  the  worms,  as  the  precedme,  to  the  leaves 
disposed  for  them — which  must  be  counted  as 
one  distribution ;  for,  in  a  very  short  time,  there 
will  be  nothing  of  them  remaining,    ^rhe  contact 


*  It  is  obviously  an  important  saving:  of  trouble  to 
pick  over  the  leaves  carefully,  before  cboppingr  ihein, 
and  to  remove  all  dead  leaves,  and  other  parts,  or  fo* 
reign  matters,  which  are  unfit  for  food.  For  even  Vf 
none  of  these  matters  are  otherwise  hurtful  to  the 
worms,  their  presence  will  prevent  the  (quantity  of 
iood  given  by  weight  being  accurately  estimated,  and 
moreover  will  serve  (gjeatly  to  increase  the  mass  of 
litter  and  filth,  and  will  cause  more  labor  to  separate  it 
fiom  the  worms,  when  removed  at  last,  than  would  be 
required  to  avoid  distributing  them  with  the  clean 
leaves  at  first.— Tft. 


of  warm  ahr  is  then  sufficient  to  develope  their 
jaws,  enfeebled  by  the  moulting;  and  far  lirom  be- 
ing inclined  to  remain  upon  the  litter,  where  they 
were,  they  are  seen  grouped  upon  the  little 
branches  which  have  served  for  their  removal, 
and  adhering  so  closely  as  to  remain  heaped  to* 
gether.  For  the  purpose  of  changing  the  place 
of  silk-worms,  at  all  times,  this  is  the  l^l  method 
to  follow. 

One  or  two  hours  after  the  worms  have  been 
removed  and  placed  upon  the  shelves,  there  should 
be  distributed  to  them  three  pounds  of  leaves,  cut 
small,  as  before.  In  the  cases  where  the  worms, 
though  crowded  upon  the  stripped  branches,  may 
leave  vacant  intervals  between  them,  there 
should  be  placed  on  these  intervals  other  leaves, 
so  as  to  make  them  extend  themselves,  and  oc- 
cupy the  whole  space  designed  for  them,  after 
this  first  repast.  The  two  others,  for  this  day,  are 
to  be  given  at  intervals  of.six  hours  from  one 
another. 

The  removal  of  the  worms  to  the  other  shelves, 
being  finished,  the  first  sheets  of  paper  which 
they  occupied  must  be  rolled  up,  to  be  carried  out 
of  the  laboratory.  For  what  remains  on  them  is 
only  excremental  matter,  and  the  cast  skins, 
mingled  with  the  remains  of  the  leaves  fed  oq 
since  the  birth  of  the  worms.  Out  of  thirty 
pounds  of  leaves  given,  it  may  be  counted  on  that 
twenty-two  and  a  half  will  have  been  completely 
digested. 

In  the  second  day,  there  should  be  given  thirty 
pounds  of  cut  leaves,  to  be  divided  into  four  por- 
tions, and  given  at  intervals  of  six  hours.  The 
two  last  distributions  should  be  rather  larger  than 
the  first.  The  enclosing  strips  should  be  enlarged, 
and  moved  to  the  compartments  this  evening,  so 
as  to  permit  two-thirds  of  the  whole  space  to  be 
completely  occupied.  The  worm  is  now  of  a  clear 
white  color ;  its  head  is  a  little  larger.  They  are 
dispersed,  as  has  been  said,  by  taking  them  upon 
little  branches,  to  bear  them  to  the  places  where 
there  are  too  few.  It  is  very  important  that  they 
should  be  equally  spread  over  the  surface. 

In  the  ihird  datfy  the  two  first  meals  should  be 
more  abundant  There  should  be  used  for  this 
day  thirty-three  pounds  of  leaves,  cut  small,  tak- 
inj?  care  to  proportion  them  accordingto  the  wants 
of^he  worms.  For,  towards  the  end  of  this  day, 
not  only  does  their  appetite  lessen,  but  again  they 
hold  the  head  high,  they  cease  to  eat,  ana  fkll  into 
a  marked  state  of  torpor.  Their  spaces  are  a^^ain 
enlarged,  so  that  they  now  have  fbur-fiflhs  of  the 
whole. 

In  the  fourth  day^  there  should  be  distributed  to 
the  worms  only  nine  pounds  of  leaves,  picked, 
cleaned  and  cut,  observing  always,  to  divide  them 
equally  and  lightly.  When  once  completely  tor- 
pid, it  is  not  until  the  next  day,  and  after  the  ter- 
mination of  their  second  casting  off*  their  skins,  that 
they  will  awaken.  Then  their  second  age  will  be 
entirely  completed.  In  calculating  their  consump- 
tion of  ninety  pounds  of  cut  leaves  and  little 
branches,  with  what  remains  of  the  litter,  it  is 
Been  that  it  required  twenty-one  pounds  to  ieed 
each  ounce  of  worms,  considered  separately.  Dur- 
ing this  second  period,  the  worms  are  become  of  a 
clear  gray  color  -,  the  hairs  are  so  shortened  as  to 
be  seea  whh  difficulty ;  the  muzzle,  which  had 
been  black,  has  whitened,  and,  immediately  after 
the  moulting,  is  soft,  soon  to  retake  its  first  form 
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and  first  color.  It  hardens  even  accordini;  as  it 
makes  progress,  and  according  to  the  need  of  hav- 
ing food  a  little  more  solid.  Upon  the  back 
are  seen  two  curved  lines,  opposite  to  each  other. 
The  worm  has  grown  in  length  two  lines,  and  al- 
ready it  has  ne^  of  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
air  to  respire  at  its  ease.  Its  respiration,  greatly 
increased,  exacts  a  more  frequent  renewal  of  the 
air,  either  by  opening  the  windows  when  the  outer 
air  is  mild,  or  by  opening  the  door,  or  the  smaller 
opening  made  in  the  door,  and  until  the  thermome- 
ter shaiu  have  sunk  two  degrees. 

III.     Third  age. 

For  the  first  <fay,  the  preparation  lor  feeding 
should  consist  of  15  pounds  of  clean- picked  and 
flresh  leaves,  less  cut  than  the  preceding,  to  which 
should  be  added  as  much  in  weight  of  small 
branches.    The  worms  of  five  ounces  of  eggs 
will  now  occupy  174  feet  of  the  shelves,  which 
should,  as  before,  be  covered  with  paper.    They 
will  be  kept  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  71  to 
73  degrees.    They  must  not  be  changed  to  new 
places  until  it  is  seen  that  they  have  almost  all 
come  out  of  their  torpid  state,  (which  usually 
takes  place  in  24,  or  80  hours  at  most,)  by   a 
movement  of  turning  which  they  make  with  the 
head.  Agitating  (he  air  cannot  hurt  them,  though, 
when  breathed  upon,  they  seem  to  experience  a 
disagreeable  sensation.    To  remove  them,  a(\er 
this  moulting,  there  should  be  used  the  same  pro- 
cedure and  precaution  as  before.    If  the  spaces 
which  silk-worms  should  occupy,  in  their  different 
ages,  are  correctly  calculated,  there  will  be  nothing 
more  easy  than  to  liA  them,  to  clean  them,  and  to 
dispose  them  anew  upon  hurdles  or  frames,  where 
they  are  led  until  they   have  completed  their 
moulting,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  each  other. 
They  eat  now  with  the  greatest  facility.    Their 
litter  cannot  injure  them  in  any  manner.    Their 
first  repast  will  consist  of  the  15  pounds  of  little 
branches  with  all  the  leaves  growing  on  them, 
which,  when  ^aten,  will  be  replaced  by  7  or  8 
pounds  of  other  leaves,  equally  distributed  by  means 
of  the  broom.   The  most  essential  point,  then,  for 
him  who  is  charged  with  the  care  of  silk-worms,  is 
to  distribute  them  equally  upon  the  shelves,  or  the 
hurdles,  as  well  as  to  watch  over  the  just  distribu- 
tion of  the  leaves  with  which  he  feeds  them ;  for 
to  furnish  too  great  a  quantity  would  be  an  abso- 
lute loss,  and  the  excess  would  serve  but  to  aug- 
ment the  litter,  which  would  lead  to  its  certain 
fermentation,  and  might  be  the  occasional  cause 
of  many  diseases. 

This  day  will  be  terminated  by  a  distribution  of 
7  pounds  of  leaves.  Or  if  they  should  not  be 
wanting,  they  should  be  kept  to  add  to  the  supply 
for  the  next  day. 

It  may  take  an  hour,  or  two  at  mos%  to  change 
the  worms  which  are  to  cover  174  feet  of  shelves 
or  frames.  Always  as  soon  as  possible  afler  re- 
moving the  worms,  the  litter  should  be  rolled  up 
with  the  paper,  and  carried  out.  Before  getting 
rid  of  the  Utter,  search  should  be  made  in  it  whe- 
ther there  may  not  remain  there  some  torpid 
worms,  which  the  contact  of  the  open  air  will  re- 
animate much  sooner  than  that  of  the  laboratory ; 
and  aller  having  placed  them  upon  some  little 
branches,  they  should  be  broognt  back  to  the 
others.  As  to  Uieae  last  roused,  they  should  be  kept 
on  separate  shelves,  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the 
iaboratoiy,  and  allowtd  plenty  of  room. 


From  this  time  the  coi^sumption  of  the  worms 
is  very  great.    To  pve  them  the  leaves  easily, 
there  should  be  provided  square  baskets,  shallow 
and  wide,  with  handles,  by  which  they  can  be 
suspended  on  hooks,  any  where,  and  may  be  emp- 
tied, using  both  the  hands  together,  of  the  leaves 
which  they   contain,  to  be  distributed  at  will, 
whether  at  the  height  of  the  individual,  or  upon 
the  more  elevated  shelves,  by  aid  of  little  stools,  or 
very  light  ladders.    When  the  worms  shall  have 
eaten  three  or  four  of  these  meals,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  their  size  is  sensibly  increased,  that 
their  color  is  brighter,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
the  muzzle  is  lengthened. 

On  the  second  day,  there  must  be  fi^ovided  90 
pounds  of  picked  and  cut  leaves,  of  which  the  two 
first  meals  will  be  smaller  than  the  two  last,  be- 
cause that  by  the  evening  the  appetite  of  the 
worms  is  increased.  The  space  occupied  by  them 
also  should  still  be  enlarged  gradually. 

On  the  third  day,  there  must  be  distributed  to 
the  worms  seven  pounds  of  cut  leaves  more  than 
the  quantity  of  the  previous  day;  observing  to 
give  the  greatest  shares  at  the  two  first  meals. 
The  distribution  of  food  for  the  evening  ought  to 
be  less,  because  the  worms  are  then  losing  their 
appetite.  They  have  now  grown  much  in  size, 
are  becoming  white  and  transparent,  their  heads 
are  lengthened,  and  the  circumvolutions  which 
they  make  with  it,  precede  the  moment  when 
they  are  going  to  become  torpid  again. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  food  will  be  only  52 
pounds  of  leaves,  because  the  appetite  of  the 
worms  is  much  less.    The  greater  number  are  al- 
ready torpid.    The  share  for  the  first  meal  should 
be  the  largest,  and  for  the  last,  much  less.    The 
leaves  should  not  be  spread  but  in  the  places 
where  they  are  needed,  and  the  want  of  them  is 
perceived.    In  case  there  are  found  on  the  same 
shelf  some  which  still  require  food,  there  need  be 
no  fear  to  give  it  to  them,  that  they  may  more 
quickly  reach  the  state  of  the  others.    Excellent 
efiects  are  obtained  from  these  intermediate  meals. 
For  the  fifth  day,  the  distribution  of  cut  leaves 
should  be  only  27  pounds  in  all,  and  shared  only 
to  the  places  where  it  is  seen  that  food  is  wanted. 
Since  the  day  before,  there  may  be  seen  through- 
out some  of  the  foam  or  slaver  of  silk,  which  the 
worms  have  rejected.   They  are  seen  now  to  seek 
to  go  to  their  sleep,  in  free  air,  in  the  dry  places, 
and  holding  the  head  continually  raised ;  and  those 
which  are  compelled  to  remain  on  the  litter,  elevate 
their  heads  above  it,  maintaining  the  same  position. 
At  the  instant  when  they  are  passing  into  their 
state  of  momentary  torpor,  they  evacuate  all  that 
they  have  within  their  bodies ;  the  intestinal  canal 
is  then  distended  by  a  lymphatic  fluid,  yellowish 
and  transparent ;  the  outer  skin  becomes  wrinkled 
and  dry  before  being  cast  off.  During  all  the  time 
of  the  moulting  it  is  necessary  to  agitate  and  re- 
new the  air  of  the  laboratory,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  temperature  at  the  previous  degree  of  elevation. 
On  the  sixth  day,  the  greater  number  of  worms 
are  disposed  to  revive  from  their  torpor.    Their 
third  age  is  now  completed.    They  have  passed 
through  it  in  the  space  of  six  days,  consuming  300 
pounds  of  leaves  and  small  branches ;  which  is 
nearly  69  pounds  to  the  ounce  of  eggs.    Their 
muzzle    is   lengthened,  and  jutting  out;  from 
black,  which  it  was  befqre,  it  has  become  of  a 
reddish-gray;  the  head,  tbe  body,  have  sensibly 
increaEcia  in  size ;  the  body  is  covered  with  wrin- 
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kles,  as  well  as  the  head,  and  the  ekin  no  longer 
appears  hairy.  The  general  color  borders  upon 
yellow  orange.  All  their  feet  towards  the  poste- 
rior end  being  developed,  permits  the  worms  to 
cling  strongly  to  whatever  they  touch  and  eat. 
There  is  even  heard  a  slight  sound,  which  they 
make  in  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  which 
ceases  when  they  fix  themselvep,  and  which  be- 
comes more  strong  as  they  grow  older.  Since  the 
second  moulting  the  worms  have  gained  six  lines 
in  length,  and  have  increased  their  weight  fourfold. 

IV.    Fourth  age. 

The  space  which  the  worms  should  now  occu- 
py is  of  412  square  feet,  and  the  temperature  re- 
quired for  them  is  from  68  to  71  degrees ;  and  even 
should  it  rise  to  73  degrees,  or  higher,  there  will  be 
no  danger,  provided  the  air  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  by  opening  the  doors  and  windows,  [keep- 
ing closed  the  Venetian  blinds.]  By  this  means, 
the  litter,  is  almost  always  moist,  is  hindered 
from  entering  into  fermentation,  and  disengaging 
exhalations  which  would  be  extremely  injurious 
to  the  worms.  Many  times  entire  broods  have 
perished  for  want  of  such  precautions  being  taken. 

The  hurdles  should  not  be  changed  until  almost 
all  the  worms  have  got  over  their  torpor.  Tho^e 
first  revived  should  he  put  in  the  places  the  least 
hot,  and  the  last  where  the  temperature  is  highest. 
The  thermometer  will  easily  direct  to  the  proper 
places  for  both.  These  attentions  are  even  indis- 
pensable, when  it  is  required  to  make  the  worms 
climb  Qto  begin  their  cocoons,)  all  at  one  time. 

The  third  .moulting  being  thus  ended,  the 
worms  should  be  removed,  that  they  may  no  more 
be  disturbed,  to  the  great  laboratory ;  where  they 
should  have,  that  they  may  be  at  ease,  920  square 
feet  of  surface  on  the  shelves,  whether  in  one 
large  apartment,  or  in  several  smaller,  but  conti- 
guous, for  the  greater  quickness  and  ease  of  the 
services  to  be  performed.  However,  as  at  coming 
out  of  the  third  age,  they  did  not  occupy  but  459 
square  ieet,  it  is  necessary  to  mark  off  tne  spaces 
in  advance,  and  fix  them  by  proper  bands,  or 
strips,  which  may  be  moved  to  enlarge  the  spaces 
gradually,  and  at  will.  There  result  from  this 
arrangement,  essential  m  every  rearing  of  silk- 
worms, 1st,  that  the  litter,  (which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary should  be  taken  away  in  the  fourth  age,) 
increases  insensibly,  and  as  it  has  very  little  thick- 
ness, there  is  disengaged  from  it  no  marked  or 
hurtful  odor  ;  2d,  by  such  thin  scattering  of  the 
leaves,  it  results  that  they  are  more  equally  eaten ; 
they  have  no  time  to  fade,  and  still  less  to  be 
spoiled;  3d,  that  the  worms,  being  suitably  dis- 
persed, eat  much  better,  and  at  their  ease ;  it  is 
much  easier  for  them  to  move  themselves;  and 
their  perspiration^  as  well  as  their  breathing, 
is  perfbrmed  in  a  manner  which  is  extremely  be- 
neficial. 

For  the  first  day,  which  is  the  sixteenth  of  their 
existence,  there  should  be  provided  for  the  worms 
thirty-eight  pounds  of  small  branches,  and  sixty 
pounds  of  leaves  cut  only  to  about  half  sizes,  by 
the  catting-machine.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  worms,  there  should  bespread  some  of 
the  little  branches  of  mulberry  over  two  hunilles 
only  at  a  time ;  and  when  these  are  filled  and  co- 
vered with  worms,  they  are  transported  on  the 
boards  as  before.  The  little  branches  may  be 
substituted  by  numbers  of  the  whole  leaves  tied 
together  by  their  foot- stalks,  to  be  spread  out  to ' 


receive  the  worms,  and  to  be  lifted  and  moved 
when  filled  with  them.  Two  persons  being 
charged  with  this  part  of  the  operation,  and  two 
others  conveying  the  boards  with  the  loaded 
boughs,  or  bunches  of  leaves,  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  places  destined  for  the  worms,  will  soon 
effect  the  removal.  If  there  remain  some  which 
are  still  torpid,  they  must  be  collected  and  put  in  a 
separate  place. 

There  are  then  distributed  to  the  whole  number 
thirty  pounds  of  leaves,  all  along  the  bands,  in 
strips,  which  are  kept  still  at  some  width.  The 
scattered  leaves  are  gathered  to  the  places  where 
they  are  wanted,  by  the  little  broom.  Soon  all 
the  silk- worms  are  disposed  equally  over  the 
frames ;  and  if  the  leaves  are  still  cut  for  them  for 
three  or  four  more  days,  it  is  to  induce  them  to  eat 
quicker,  by  the  leaves  exhaling  a  stronger  smell, 
and  presenting  many  more  surfaces  to  the  mouths 
of  the  worms.  The  second  meal  being  ended  to- 
wards evening,  when  it  is  entirely  consumed,  the 
worms  become  whiter,  have  much  more  strength 
and  vigor,  and  their  movements  are  more  marked. 

For  the  second  day,  there  will  be  used  165 
pounds  of  leaves,  still  cut,  though  but  slightly. 
Of  this,  the  three  first  meals  will  be  moderate,  and 
the  last  ample.  The  space  which  the  worms  oc- 
cupy is  gradually  enlarged,  as  they  now  increase 
in  size  rapidly.  At  the  same  time  they  take  a 
much  whiter  color. 

For  the  third  day,  there  should  be  given  in  the 
four  meals  225  pounds  of  leaves,  cleaned  and  cut 
into  large  pieces.  The  quantities  for  the  two  last 
meals  snould  be  much  greater  than  the  two  first. 

On  the  fourth  day,  there  should  be  fed  255 
pounds  of  leaves.  The  three  first  shares  should 
be  about  seventy  pounds  each,  and  the  last,  forty- 
five.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  the  silk- 
worms are  about  18  lines  in  length ;  and  they  are 
still  whiter  than  on  the  preceding  day. 

On  the  fifth  day,  as  the  hunger  of  the  worms 
will  have  sensibly  lessened,  120  pounds  of  leaves 
slightly  cut,  will  be  enough.  The  first  distribution 
will  be  the  most  considerable.  The  worms  al- 
most all  become  still  or  torpid.  The  other  distri- 
butions of  leaves  should  be  made  only  on  the 
places  where  worms,  not  yet  torpid,  are  seed,  Gre- 
nerally  they  have  increased  in  length  two  lines 
more. 

For  the  sixth  day,  no  more  will  be  required  for 
feeding  than  thirty-five  pounds  of  leaves  divided 
and  given  according  as  the  want  of  them  is  per- 
ceived. By  the  evening,  the  worms  will  have 
evacuated;  they  are  become  much  smaller;  the 
green  color  has  disappeared;  they  are  covered 
with  wrinkles  which  are  scarcely  visible. 

In  the  seventh  day,  the  silk-worms  accomplish 
their  fourth  moulting,  and  come  out  of  the  torpid 
state.  During  the  last  7  days  they  have  increased  in 
length  six  lines.  They  are  now  of  a  grayish  and 
reddish  color,  deeply  tinned,  and  their  augmented 
weight  is  quite  visible.  During  all  the  time  of  this 
age,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  air  of  the 
laboratory  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  continual 
purity.  Thus  it  must  be  renewed  as  oflen  as 
IS  found  necessary,  either  by  opening  the  doors, 
the  windows,  the  air-holes,  or  the  ventUators, 
whenever  the  outer  temperature  is  neariy  the  same 
with  that  of  the  laboratory ;  and,  in  the  contrary 
case,  by  making  fires  in  the  chimneys  with  very 
dry  combustible  matters.  The  purity  of  the  air, 
in  which  the  worms  are  contiDoally  kept,  is  of  the 
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first  necessity,  to  maintain  their  existence  in  a 
state  of  sustained  viffor,  and  to  prevent  the  con- 
tracting of  diseases,  a  lie  persons  occupied  in  at- 
tending to  the  worms,  ought  also  not  to  sufier  any 
disagreeable  sensations  in  breathing  the  air  oi'the 
laboratory ;  and  if  they  experience  any  such  sen- 
sation, or  affection  troublesome  to  the  organs  of 
the  chest,  however  little  it  may  be,  they  should 
immediately  use  all  the  means  at  their  disposal  to 
renew  the  air  which  surrounds  them. 

V.  Fifth  age. 

In  the  first  day  of  the  fiQh  a^e,  which  is  the 
twenty-third  of  the  life  of  the  silk-worms,  their 
fourth  moulting  is  finished,  and  almost  all  are 
again  aroused  from  their  torpor.  They  ought  now 
to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  68  to  71  degrees. 
Spread  out  upon  918  square  feet  of  the  shelves  by 
a  sufiicient  number  of  persons,  this  operation 
ought  to  be  completed  in  eight  hours  at  most.  The 
first  distribution  which  is  necessary  to  them, 
amounts  to  ninety  pounds  of  small  branches,  or 
whole  leaves,  and  as  much  of  others,  but  aHer 
having  been  cleaned.  The  branches  must  be 
spread  out  upon  four  or  five  hurdles.  As  soon  as 
covered  with  the  worms,  the  branches  are  carried 
to  other  frame^i,  in  the  middle  of  each  of  which 
there  is  led  a  vacant  interval  of  more  than  half 
the  size  of  the  frame.  The  frames  from  which 
the  worms  are  thus  removed,  are  then  cleaned  ; 
and  all  the  worms  which  may  be  still  torpid,  and 
lefl  on  tbem,  are  to  be  collected  together,  as  di- 
rected formerly,  upon  separate  shelves,  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  laboratory,  and  taken  such 
special  care  of,  that  they  may  arrive  at  the  latter 
conditions  in  the  same  time  with  the  others. 

If  attention  has  been  paid  in  first  placing  the 
worms  on  half  of  the  shelves— if  the  interval 
in  the  middle  of  the  hurdler  has  been  well  pre- 
served— in  two  changes,  all  the  worms  will  be 
found  equally  distributed  through  all  the  interior 
of  the  laboratory,  and  in  a  suitable  manner.  The 
leaves  of  the  branches  used  will  have  served  for 
one  of  the  meals ;  what  remains  of  the  leaves 
and  other  branches  will  be  given  after  an  interval 
of  six  hours ;  taking  care  to  bring  together  with 
the  little  broom  all  the  leaves  too  much  scattered, 
and  to  disperse  the  worms  which  may  be  too  much 
clustered  together,  into  places  where  there  is  space 
to  spare.  At  the  last  meal,  which  will  be  but  of 
forty-five  pounds  of  leaves,  the  boards  should  be 
again  moved,  to  allow  more  space  to  the  worms. 
All  will  then  appear  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  vigor 
sufficiently  well  marked.  Fresh  air  should  be 
given  by  the  windows,  if  the  outer  temperature 
should  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  laboratory, 
and  especially  while  the  cleaning  is  done.  Slight 
attention  to  the  thermometer  and  hygrometer  will 
serve  to  show  what  changes  may  be  made  in  the 
air.* 


•  A  hygrometer  is  any  instrument  for  measoring  or 
compariDFthe  different  degrees  of  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
spbeie.  If  no  better  can  oe  conveniently  provided,  a 
very  simple  but  sufiicient  one  may  be  made  with  a 
long  twine  8n8i)ended  from  one  fixed  end  in  the  labo- 
ratory, and  having  a  weight  at  the  other  end,  to  keep 
it  well  stretched.  The  length  of  the  string  will  con- 
tract in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the 
snrroandinff  air,  and  extend  in  proportion  to  the  dry- 
ness ;  and  me  changes  will  be  readily  shown  in  a  gra- 
duated scale,  alone-side  or  over  which  the  weight  will 
rise  or  sink*  as  uxe  string  contracts  or  expands  in 


In  the  second  day,  the  spaces  should  be  again 
enlarged,  and  there  should  be  given  to  the  worms, 
270  pounds  of  clean  leaves,  divided  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  fifty-two  pounds  for  the  first  meal, 
and  ninety-seven  for  the  last ;  [the  balance  of  121 
pounds,  for  the  two  middle  repasts.]  It  is  plainly 
seen,  towards  the  end  of  the  day,  that  the  worms 
are  much  whiter  than  the  day  before,  and  that 
they  are  rapidly  tending  to  their  funlier  develope- 
ment. 

On  the  third  day,  there  should  be  spread  over 
the  worms,  which  are  now  very  voracious,  420 
pounds  of  clean  leaves.  The  first  meal  will  be  of 
77  pounds ;  the  second  and  third,  of  more  than  100 
pounds  each ;  and  the  fourth  will  take  120  pounds. 
It  is  very  certain  that  they  can  eat  much  more ; 
but  the  quantity  indicated  here  has  always  ap- 
peared sufficient  to  keep  them  vigorous,  when  care 
is  taken  to  continue  to  manage  the  bands,  and  en- 
large the  spaces  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
food.  The  worms  are  now  26  and  28  lines  in 
length,  and  their  whiteness  is  also  much  increased. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  quantity  of  leaves  to  be 
given  should  still  tie  increased.  The  first  meal 
will  be  of  120  pounds,  the  two  following  of  135 
each,  and  the  last  of  150.  The  appetite  of  the 
worms  is  still  greater,  and  they  have,  in  very  little 
time,  reached  a  length  of  about  3  inches.  They 
.consequently  require  much  food,  and  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  feared  in  giving  to  them  the  540 
pounds  of  leaves. 

On  the  fifth  day,  the  provision  of  leaves  ought 
to  be  augmented  to  810  pounds;  of  which  the  first 
distribution  will  be  150  pounds,  the  last  210,  and 
the  two  intermediate  meals,  220  and  230  pounds 
of  leaves.  It  is  also  often  of  necessity  to  make 
some  partial  distribution  of  leaves,  in  the  intervals 
of  time  between  the  greater,  especially  in  places 
where  it  is  perceived  that  otherwise  the  worms 
would  be  too  long  without  food.  If  the  frames . 
need  clearing,  it  should  be  done  at  the  close  of  this 
day,  or  early  in  the  next,  in  not  distributing 
the  leaves  but  upon  four  frames  at  once.  But  as 
the  worms  are  no  more  to  be  changed,  or  moved 
away  from  the  frames  they  occupy,  the  following 
method  for  clearing  will  be  followed,  in  a  httie 
time  ader  the  leaves  are  spread,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  covered  with  the  worms,  they  are  taken 
and  placed  as  quickly  as  possible  upon  the  little 
tables,  or  moveable  boards,  used  for  transporting, 
which  are  leaned  for  that  purpose  on  the  edges  of 
the  frames.  The  fitter  is  then  immediately  taken 
up  from  the  frames,  and  thrown  into  the  baskets. 
This  done,  the  worms, are  replaced  as  before  on 
the  frames  ;  and  so  on,  successively,  with  all  the 
frames  to  the  end. 

With  whatever  quickness  the  litter  may  be 
changed,  the  operation  is  always  too  long ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  feed  the  worms  first 
cleaned,  so  as  to  leave  no  interval,  and  that  the 
meals  may  be  shared  equally  between  the  last  and 
the  others.  The  manager  must  look  well  to  the 
state  of  the  interior  of  the  laboratory,  in  respect  to 

length.  As  the  amount  of  variation  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  the  string,  and,  of  course,  the  size 
of  the  degrees,  marked  on  the  scale,  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  scale,  the  length  may  be  made  as  great  as  de- 
sired, and  yet  the  wtK>Ie  kept  within  convenient  limits, 
by  passing  the  string  baclcwards  and  forwards,  and 
horizontalljr,  over  the  rollers  of  sundry  small  pully- 
wheels,  wnich  will  yield  fi'eely  to  the  sbghtest  impulse 
of  the  string.— Tft. 
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humidity,  to  the  atmospheric  heat,  and  to  the 
state  of  the  air  which  is  contained,  in  order  that 
the  worms  may  be  preserved  in  their  condition  of 
vigor  acquired  by  the  progress  of  age.  It  is  scarce- 
ly necessar}'  to  say  that  the  litter  heaped  in  the 
baskets  should  be  carried  out  of  the  house  imme- 
diately ;  and  that  in  the  handlings  required  for 
changing  the  leaves  covered  with  the  worms, 
^reat  care  should  be  taken  not  to  wound  or  hurt 
the  worms  with  the.  fingers. 

On  the  sixth  day,  without  being  an  eve-witness 
to  the  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have 
a  correct  conception  of  the  voracity  with  which 
the  worm  seizes  on  every  thing  presented  to  it.  It 
even  attaches  itseli'  to  the  fruit  of  the  mulberry  tree, 
which  by  chance  are  left  among  the  leaves.  This 
day,  there  will  be  distributed  in  four  times,  975 
pounds  of  leaves.  The  last  meal  should  be  much 
the  largest  share  of  the  four.  It  must  not  be  fbr- 
gotteq  to  add  more  leaves  in  all  the  places  where 
the  worms  appear  to  need  them,  between  the  times 
of  the  regular  meals,  in  the  prolonging  of  which 
the  worms  now  gnaw  and  tear  all  that  is  given  to 
them.  They  are  now  3  inches  long  ;  and  if  they 
are  very  white,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  velvet 
smoothness,  they  may  be  considered  in  the  most 
perfect  health. 

The  seventh  day  is  that  in  which  the  worms 
complete  the  greatest  length  which  they  can  ac- 
auire,  and  arrive  at  their  full  weight.  If  no  more 
than  six  worms  are  required  generally  to  weigh  an 
ounce,  they  are  then  in  their  highest  state  of  vi- 

for.  There  will  be  distributed  to  them,  in  meals 
ecreasing  in  quantity  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
nearly  900  pounds  of  leaves  ;  and  giving  interme- 
diate supplies,  if  required  by  circumsmnces.  To- 
wards tne  evening,  their  extremity,  which  had 
been  white,  assumes  a  yellowish  color ;  it  is  said 
then  that  the  worms  are  "ripening,^^  Their  mas- 
tication perceptibl)r  lessens ;  it  is  the  same  of  their 
weight,  and  of  their  length ;  they  discharge  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  excrement;  there  is  a  con- 
tinual exhalation  and  evaporation  rising  from  their 
bodies ;  and  if  they  have,  in  about  seven  days, 
doubled  their  length,  they  are  now  going  to  de- 
crease as  fast. 

On  the  eighth  day,  as  the  appetite  of  worms  is 
much  lessened,  there  will  be  need  of  no  more  pro- 
vision than  660  pounds  of  leaves,  which  should 
be  chosen  as  good  as  possible,  and  from  the  oldest 
trees.  The  first  share  should  be  the  largest,  say 
200  pounds,  and  the  following  meals  t>e  lessened 
successively.  And  that  the  worms  may  ripen  to- 
^then  still,  as  before,  some  intermediate  distribu- 
tions should  be  made,  wherever  they  are  seen  to 
be  needed.  The  yellow  color  of  the  worm  now 
extends  from  one  ring  to  another;  they  become 
shining;  are  no  more  greenish;  they  diminish 
perceptibly  in  bulk  ;  they  seek  the  ed^  of  the 
nurdles  to  evacuate  all  that  ought  to  be  discharged 
from  their  bowels.  In  proportion  as  it  is  perceiv- 
ed that  they  approach  maturity,  and,  especially,  if 
there  is  too  much  moisture,  the  litter  should  be 
removed,  as  quickly  as  possible.  Strict  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
la|K>ratoTy,  and  to  the  removal  or  correction  of 
every  thing  that  can  be  injurious  in  any  manner 
to  the  worms. 

On  the  ninth  day^  the  thirty-first  since  the  birth 
of  the  worms,  the  provision  of  leaves  will  be  only 
435  pounds,  to  be  distributed  throughout,  and  wher- 


ever there  is  more' special  want.  The  worms  are 
becoming  more  yellow,  the  suHace  on  the  back  is 
more  shining,  the  rings  are  orange,  the  muzzle  is 
more  clear.  Currents  of  air,  and  exposure  to  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature  roust  be  guarded 
against ;  though  it  may  seem  that  the  healthy  and 
vigorous  worms  may  sufier  no  remarkable  incon- 
venience, even  if*  exposed  to  considerable  incle- 
mency of  the  weather. 

The  worms,  from  their  hatching  to  this  time, 
have  grown  to  forty  times  their  first  length,  and, 
in  a  month,  have  increased  to  nine  thousand  times 
more  weight  than  they  were  when  just  come 
forth  from  the  egg.  The  most  active  period  of 
their  short  life  is  the  space  of  nine  days  comprised 
within  the  fifth  age.  There  is  yet,  however,  need 
for  great  watchfulness  over  the  worms,  that  ihev 
may  arrive  safely  at  perfect  maturity,  which  will 
not  be  until  they  throw  ofi"  the  skin  that  now 
covers  them  and  change  to  the  chrysalis  form, 
losing,  at  the  same  time,  half  the  bulk  and  weight 
of  their  bodies.  The  transverse  bands  reappear 
upon  their  backs,  and  the  scaly  prolongation  of 
the  muzzle  becomes  blackish,  brilliant,  and  very 
strong.  Their  whiteness  is  much  more  decided 
that  It  has  been  before;  and  to  the  touch,  they 
have  the  firmness  of  flesh,  as  well  as  velvet  soft- 
ness, especially  when  healthy  and  vigorous.  At 
this  time  the  worms  should  be  kept  not  only  in  a 
warm  enough  temperature,  but  in  air  continually 
renewed,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  favor  the 
evaporation  and  aid  the  removd  of  the  perspira- 
tory fluids,  which  are  transuding  from  the  worms 
continually,  during  the  last  part  of  their  existence 
in  this  form. 

In  the  last  period  of  the  fifth  age,  for  the  forma- 
tion and  perfect  completion  of  the  cocoons  by  the 
uninterrupted  spinning  of  the  silk,  until  the  moment 
when  the  worm  becomes  a  chrysalis,  it  is  necessa* 
ry  that  the  silk- worm  should  have  its  body  com- 
posed of  but  two  substances,  the  one  the  silk  ma- 
terial, and  the  other  purely  of  animal  matter ;  and 
that  the  intestinal  canal  should  be  evacuated  of  ali 
the  excrement  al  matter  which  it  contained.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  keep  the  worms  in  the 
most  perfect  state  of  cleanliness,  and  also  to  con* 
tinue  to  give  them  leaves  at  the  same  time,  not 
only  to  finish  this  day,  but  still  to  wait  some  twen- 
ty-four hours  more  for  their  maturity  to  be  fully 
completed ;  which  will  be  known  by  the  following 
signs : 

On  the  tenth  day,  the  thirty-second  from  their 
hatching,  when  fresh  leaves  are  given  to  the 
worms,  if  they  climb  upon  them  and  do  not 
eat — if  they  keep  the  neck  stretched  and  the  head 
raised,  as  if  searching  for  something — if  they  are 
transparent,  and  of  a  fine  yellow  color — when 
they  raise  themselves  upon  the  hurdles  where  they 
were  supported,  crawling  slowly,  and  when  they 
reach  the  edges,  endeavor  to  go  farther — when 
their  rings  disappear,  and  their  greenish  hue  is 
entirely  changed  to  orange-yellow,  the  neck  be- 
comes wrinkl^,  and  all  the  body  becomes  soft — 
finally,  if  in  placing  one  of  the  worms  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  hand,  and  looking  at  it  fkciog  the  licht, 
it  is  perceived  that  the  li^t  shows  through  it — 
then  immediately  every  thing  should  be  disposed 
to  favor  the  immediate  climbing  of  the  worm,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  beginning  to  spin  their  cocooos, 
lest  any  fruitless  efforts  in  searching  for  places  to 
spin,  may  exhaust  some  of  their  silk. 
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For  the  FtniMn*  BtqjiaUBt* 
TBCATISa  OR  THB  CCLTVRX  OW  SILK. 

BY  OIDBON  B.  fMITH. 

No  2. 

l%t  laboratory,  fixtuTBa^  sUk-VDormSj  Sfx. 

The  laboratory,  orbailding  in  which  silk- worms 
are  to  be  raised,  must  be  of  a  size  proportioDed  to 
the  number  of  worms  intended  to  be  kept.  As  to 
its  form  and  structure,  no  precise  rules  can  be 
ffiven,  nor,  indeed,  are  any  such  necessaiy.  Pro- 
bably no  two  persons  in  Europe  have  laboratories 
precisely  alike ;  and  this  fact  goes  to  prove  that  no 
particular  construction  is  necessary.  All  that  is  re- 
quired, is,  that  the  room  should  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  aooeromodate  the  number  of  worms  intend- 
ed to  be  kept ;  that  it  should  be  provided  with  fire- 
places or  stoves,  for  raising  the  temperature  when 
necessary,  and  drying  the  air,  and  with  ventila- 
tors in  the  ceiling,  and  windows  on  all  sides,  for 
the  purpose  of  ventilation  and  light.  I  would, 
however,  recommend  wooden,  instead  of  brick  or 
stone  buildings,  as  they  are  more  easily  managed 
as  to  temperature,  than  the  latter ;  and,  in  damp 
weather,  do  not  condense  and  collect  water  from 
the  atmosphere  so  much.  In  a  large  room,  three 
or  lour  small  stoves  at  the  extreme  ends  and  sides 
are  very  useful  in  severe  cold  times,  and  also  m  very 
damp  weather.  Ventilators  may  be  very  usefully 
made  at  each  side  of  the  room  (if  the  house  be  a 
frame,)  by  leaving  a  space  one  or  two  feet  deep, 
and  the  whole  lei^^th  of  the  room,  and  reaching 
to  the  floor,  occupied  by  long  shutters,  hung  by 
linges  on  the  upper  sides.  In  ordinary  warm, 
dry  weather,  these  shutters  may  be  raised,  more 
or  less,  as  desired,  and  thus  the  room  kept  well 
•uppliedwith  fresh  air.  During  cold  or  damp 
weather,  the  shutters  will,  of  course,  be  kept  closed. 
A  large  room  ought'to  have  seveiBl  vents  for  the 
escape  of  foul  air,  in'the  ceiling.  These  may  be 
nothing  more  than  ordinary  trap-doors,  two  ieet 
wide  and  three  feet  long,  with  shutters  to  dose 
them  at  pleasure.  When  these  are  opened,  and 
the  ventilators  at  the  sides  also  open,  a  free  cur- 
rent of  air  will  be  kept  up  through  the  hurdles, 
and  thus  the  laboratory  will  be  kept  free  from  im- 
pure air.  They  will  be  found  particularly  usefiil 
afler  a  time  of  rainy  or  damp  weather,  during 
which  it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  the  room 
■hut  up.  I  have  found  fire  particularly  useful  in 
these  damp  times,  ^thouffh  the  temperature  was 
sufficiently  high  of  itself^;  in  purifyiiig  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  room.  1  generally  make  a  brisk 
blaze  with  light-wood  or  shavings  in  the  fire- 
places or  stoves.  It  has  an  admirable  effect,  not 
only  in  expelling  foul  air,  but  in  enlivening  the 
worms — probably  by  drjfing  the  damp  air.  I 
have  found  mucn  more  use  for  fire,  during  such 
times,  than  I  ever  have  on  account  of  cold  wea- 
ther. Indeed,  we  seldom  have  weather  cold 
enough  to  do  harm  at  the  season  of  feeding  silk- 
worms ;  though  we  do  sometimes,  however,  it  is 
of  short  duration.  Permit  me  to  make  one  re- 
mark here,  on  the  effect  of  temperature  on  silk- 
worms. I  would  not  be  understood  as  sajing  or 
believing,  that  the  temperature  could  be  neiUier 
too  high  nor  too  low  for  a  profitable  result ;  but  I 
do  say,  that  silk- worms  are  not  afiected  more  than 
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other  insects,  by  its  variations.  Indeed,  I  am 
pretty  weQ  convinced,  that  ordinary  variations  of 
temperature  are  as  beneficial  to  the  constitutions 
of  silk-worms,  as  they  are  known  to  be  to  other 
animals.  Extremu  only  do  harm.  Do  we  not 
find  that  a  continued  sameness  of  temperature,  es- 
pecially  if  warm,  is  debilitating  to  our  own  sjrs- 
tems,  and  to  those  of  all  other  animals  1  Look  at 
the  people  of  ihe  tropics.  The  temperature  there 
is  seldom  higher  than  with  us  in  summer,  but  it 
is  more  equable--always  neariy  the  same.  I 
need  not  allude  to  the  effect  of  it  on  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  people :  their  imbecile,  languid,  lazy, 
spiritless  characters,  are  proverbial.  As  we  iro 
north,  where  the  variations  of  temperature  are  the 
greatest,  we  find  the  constitutions  of  men  and  ani- 
mals the  most  robust.  Indeed,  variations  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  agitation  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  form  of  heavy  winds,  appear  to  be  beneficently 
provided  by  the  Creator,  for  the  well-being  of  all 
nis  creatures.  Why,  then,  are  silk-worms  sup- 
posed to  be  exceptions  to  this  rule  ?  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  they  are :  and  my  experience  supports 
me  in  the  belief  of^^  their  being,  like  all  other  ani- 
mals, only  injured  by  extremes. 

A  pret^  cood  calculation  may  be  made  as  to 
the  size  of^the  room  required,  from  the  fact,  that 
a  room  eighty  feet  long  and  forty  wide  will  ac- 
commodate one  million  of  worms.  Instead  of  one 
room  of  that  size,  four  of  forty  by  twenty,  1  think, 
would  be  preferable,  as  being  more  conveniently 
managed,  and  being  better  adapted  to  a  proper  dp- 
vision  of  the  worms,  which  may  then  be  separat- 
ed, each  day's  hatching  beins  placed  in  a  distinct 
room.  The  temperature  of  we  rooms  can  also  t>e 
more  easily  regulated,  thouffh  possibly  at  some- 
thing greater  expense  of  fuel. 

In  larffo  establishments,  a  hatching-room  will 
be  useful.  This  need  not  be  large— say  twelve  by 
fifteen  feet.  It  should  be  mcule  close,  with  a 
couple  of  windows,  capable  of  being  perfectly 
closed  by  shutters  at  pleasure.  A  good  stove 
should  be  provided,  capable  of  raising^  the  tempe- 
rature to  summer-heat,  when  required.  This 
room  may  be  conveniently  used,  also,  for  killing 
the  chrysalis  in  the  cocoons,  as  will  be  hereafter 
shown. 

Another  room  will  be  necessary  for  the  accom- 
modation of  leaves,  a  ffood  supply  of  which  for 
a  day  or  two  a-head,  should  always  be  provid- 
ed, that  no  lack  of  a  supply  may  occur  during 
rainy  weather.  A  loll  over  the  laboratory,  or  a 
room  in  the  basement,  may  be  very  conveniently 
used  for  the  purpose.  In  a  basement,  leaves  will 
keep  fresh  for  tnree  dajrs,  but  they  should  not  be 
left  in  compact  masses,  as  they  are  apt  to  heatj 
fiom  spontaneous  fermentation.  It  is  proper  that 
they  should  be  occasionally  stirred  and  shaken 
about,  to  prevent  such  an  event. 

The  fixtures  of  the  laboratory,  are  convenient 
hurdles  or  shelves,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
worms  while  feeding,  and  spinning  their  cocoons. 
The  best  form  and  construction,  are  those  first 
adopted  by  me,  and  which  I  believe  are  now  in 
eeaeral  use.  They  are  two  and  a  half  to  three 
Teti  wide,  and  four  to  five  feet  long.  The  size 
may,  of  course,  be  varied  at  pleasure,  without  de- 
triment or  inconvenience.  The  siae  mentioned 
will  accommodate  about  500  worms,  when  ready 
to  spin  cocoons.  They  are  made  like  the  outside 
frame  of  a  window-sash,  with  a  floor  of  netting. 
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The  netting  is  now  woven  in  the  north  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  only  .requires  to  be  tacked  to  the  frame, 
well  stretched.  Formerly  it  was  necessary  to 
make  the  netting  ourselves,  which  was  done  bv 
perforating  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  frame  with 
a  broad  awl  five-eighths  of  an  inch  a])art,  and 
inserting  good  skein  twine  first,  length -wise,  until 
it  was  filled,  then  crosswise,  weaving  it  by  pass- 
ing it  over  and  under  the  other  twine  alternately, 
and  drawing  it  quite  tight.  The  twine  will  be 
about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  apart  each  way.  It 
is  of  some  importance,  that  the  twine  should  be 
tanned,  by  immersion  in  a  tanner's  vat,  for  a  few 
hours,  dried,  and  then  thoroughly  washed,  to  re- 
move any  remains  of  the  tan  that  may  be  on  it. 
This  ought  also  to  be  done  with  the  prepared  net- 
ting, if  that  be  obtained.  The  utility  of  the  tan- 
ning is  obvious :  it  prevents  rotting,  to  which  the 
twine  is  liable,  from  the  dampness  of  the  filth. 
The-netting  should  also  be  put  on  the  frames  in 
dry  weather,  because  the  twine  is  then  at  its 
greatest  expansion ;  and  if  put  on  in  that  state,  is 
not  so  liable  to  stretch  and  lag,  when  loaded  with 
worms  and  food.  .  Another  frame  of  the  same 
size,  is  to  be  covered  with  paper  or  muslin,  to  be 
placed  immediately  under  the  net  frames,  in  the 
stands.  These  latter  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  the  ordure  and  filth  that  falls  through  the 
netting  of  the  hurdles.  They  may  be  placed  two 
or  three  inches  below  the  hurdles. 

The  STANDS,  for  the  support  of  the  hurdles, 
are  simply  upright  posts,  made  of  three  or  four 
inch  joist,  firmly  fixed  to  the  floor  below,  and  to 
the  ceiling  above,  two  feet  apart  one  way,  and 
just  (ar  enough  the  other  to  permit  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  hurdles  sideways  between  them. 
Pieces  of  wood  are  to  be  nailed  to  each  two 
posts  to  support  the  hurdles,  at  about  twelve  inches 
apart.  I  had  mine  only  nine  inches  apart ;  but  I 
tnink  they  are  better  at  twelve  inches.  Another 
piece  is  to  be  put  upon  the  posts  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  others,  to  support  the  paper 
shelves.  On  this  plan,  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
the  hurdles  have  the  appearance  of  a  set  of 
shelves.  The  whole  room  is  to  be  thus  occupied 
with  the  hurdles,  leaving  alleys  between  each 
range  for  the  free  passage  of  the  attendants. 

'nie  fixtures  in  the  hatching-room,  are  simply 
one  or  more  ordinary  tables,  sufiicient  to  accom- 
modate the  eggs  to  be  hatched,  a  thermometer, 
and  a  gpod  stove. 

Hatchino. — ^About  the  first  of  May,  the  eggs, 
which  have,  of  course,  been  kept  in  the  cellar  since 
the  time  they  were  laid  last  season,  are  to  be  put 
in  the  hatching-room ;  the  papers  on  which  they 
are,  are  to  to  ^  spread  out  on  the  tables.  If  the 
temperature  be  not  as  high  as  7(K>,  it  must  be 
raised  to  that  point  before  the  eggs  are  taken  to 
the  room ;  if  it  be  higher,  naturaUy,  it  is  of  no 
consequence.  Every  day  the  temperature  should 
be  increased  one  or  two  degrees  until  the  eggs 
are  hatched ;  unless,  as  just  observed,  the  tem- 
perature be  above  70®  naturally,  in  which  case  all 
that  will  be  necessary  is  to  prevent  a  depression  at 
night,  and  changes  of  the  weather.  It  will  not 
be  necessary,  at  any  time,  to  raise  the  heat  higher 
than  80(^.  Generally,  in  about  five  days  the 
worms  will  begin  to  hatch.  The  first  day,  but 
few  will  come  out,  and  these  need  not  be  regarded : 
but  on  the  second  day,  considerable  numbers  will 
hatch,  and  they  should  be  taken  and  plac^  on  the 


hurdles,  and  the  hurdles  containing  each. day'* 
hatching  should  be  marked  with  the  date  of  the 
hatchmg.  Where  there  are  four  laboratories,  as 
recommended  in  a  previous  page,  each  day's 
hatchings  should  be  conveyed  to  separate  rooms. 
On  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  days  of  the  hatch- 
ing, the  same  routine  roust  be  observed.  On  the 
latter  day,  all  the  eggs  will  be  found  to  have 
hatched,  except  a  few  scattering  ones,  which,  like 
those  of  the  first  day,  need  not  be  regarded,  as 
they  will  be  too  few  in  number  to  be  worth  any 
trouble ;  and  if  mixed  with  the  others,  will  only 
cause  confusion  by  their  irregularity  in  moult- 
ing, &c. 

For  removing  the  young  worms  from  the  hatch- 
ing-tables to  the  hurdles,  I  have  found  the  best 
method  to  be,  to  lay  whole  mulberry  leaves  on  the 
table,  covering  the  eggs  and  worms  completely. 
The  young  worms  will  soon  collect  upon  the 
leaves,  when  they  are  readily  conveyed  to  a  small 

f)ortable  hurdle,  by  taking  hold  of  tne  stem  of  the 
eaf,  borne  to  the  laboratory  and  laid  upon  the 
hurdles.  Many  thousands  may  be  accommodat- 
ed on  each  hurdle  for  the  first  week ;  and  as  the 
worms  grow,  and  become  crowded,  they  must  be 
distributed  to  other  hurdles.  All  these  minute  af- 
fairs will  suggest  themselves  to  the.  intelligent 
operator,  as  Siey  become  necessary.  The  inom* 
ing  is  the  time  for  removing  them,  as  they  gene- 
rally hatch  from  day-light  to  7  or  8  o'clock. 

As  soon  as  the  young  worms  are  placed  upon 
the  hurdles,  a  supply  of  food  must  be  given  them. 
The  leaves  may  be  torn  into  small  pieces,  and 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  hurdle,  covering 
the  young  worms  with  them.  They  will  speedily 
commence  eating.  The  leaves  on  which  they 
were  borne  from  the  hatching-room  will,  how- 
ever, be  sufiicient  for  several  hours.  The  worms 
are  now  to  be  regularly  fed  three  times  a  day,  with 
fresh  leaves,  torn  into  small  pieces,  the  size  of  a 
dollar,  or  thereabouts,  for  the  first  week ;  after 
which,  they  are  as  well  laid  on  whole.  Care 
should  be  observed,  not  to  lay  on  more  leaves 
than  will  be  consumed,  as  considerable  waste 
would  thus  occur ;  and,  also,  not  to  allow  the 
worms  to  remain  one  moment  without  food  ;  it 
were  far  better  economy,  indeed,  to  waste  leaves 
by  giving  too  much,  than  to  stint  the  worms,  at 
any  stage  of  their  existence.  For  the  first  two 
weeks,  no  other  care  is  necessary  than  attention  to 
their  being  properly  fed  three  times  a  day,  as 
above  remarked ;  keeping  the  room  at  a  moderate 
tem})erature,  by  artificial  heat,  when  cold,  and  by 
ventilation,  when  hot  and  sultry.  The  French 
divide  the  time  of  the  worms'  existence  into  pe- 
riods, which  are  distinguished  by  their  moulting, 
or  shedding  their  skin.  These  periods  areccJled 
ages,  and  very  particular  directions  are  given  for 
observance  at  each  of  these  periods  or  ages.  I, 
however,  have  never  found  any  particular  neces- 
sity for  much  variation  in  treatment.  Cleanliness, 
moderate  temperature,  and  a  ful!  supply  of  food, 
at  all  times,  are  all  I  ever  found  either  necessary  or 
useful  at  any  time.  The  periods  of  moulting  are 
generally  about  the  seventn,  thirteenth,  nineteenth 
and  twenty-fburth  days  from  the  hatching ;  but 
these  periods  are  materially  influenced  by  the  care 
and  attention  bestowed,  and  the  state  of'^the  wea- 
ther. Some  worms  will  be  ready  to  spin  on  the 
25th  day,  while  others  will  delay  their  spinning 
even  to  40  and  50  days,  according  as  they  are 
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well  or  illy  attended  to.  And  here  let  me  advise 
the  younff  beffinoer,  that  can  is  money  ;  for  there 
isDokiodof  numan  employment  in  which  care 
is  80  well  rewarded,  as  in  the  management  of 
■ilk-worms.  The  worms  that  by  want  of  atten- 
tion are  made  to  spin  out  their  time  of  feeding?  to 
40  or  50  days,  will  have  consumed  double  as  much 
food  as  those  that  begin  to  spin  their  cocoons  on 
the  35th  to  the  28th  day ;  will  have  occupied  dou- 
ble the  time  of  the  attendants ;  and,  aAer  all, 
will  not  produce  much,  if  any,  over  half  as  much 
silk,  and  that  of  an  interior  quality,  as  they  would 
have  done,  if  well  attended  to,  and  thus  made  to 
■pin  at  the  proper  time.  This  fact,  which  I  have 
abundantly  proved  in  my  own  practice,  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  French  also  direct  certain  quantities  of 
leaves  to  be  given  each  day,  during  each  age  of 
the  worms.  This  I  never  found  of  any  service 
whatever.  IVorms  will  eat  double  as  much  one 
day  as  they  will  another,  owing,  probably,  to  the 
dampness  or  dryness  of  the  air,  or  to  various  other 
caoses ;  bat  whatever  the  causes  be,  the  ten  or 
twenty  pounds  of  leaves  directed  to  be  given 
them,  may  be  entirely  too  much  or  far  two  scanty 
an  allowance.  My  plan  is  to  keep  fresh  food  on 
the  hurdles  at  all  times,  and  this  I  believe  to  be 
the  only  economical  rule.  I  have  often  weighed 
the  leaves  according  to  Count  Dandolo's  scale, 
bat  never  iband  the  quantities  he  recommends  to 
agree  with  the  demands  of  the  worms— they 
flometimes  requiring  more,  and  sometimes  less.  1 
imagine,  that  the  idea  of  weighing  the  leaves  for 
each  day's  consumption,  in  France,  originated  in 
the  fact,  that  the  leaves  are  grown  t>y  one  person 
and  the  worms  raised  by  another  in  that  country ; 
the  person  who  raises  the  worms  purchases  the 
leaves  by  weight,  and  this  making  it  necessary 
that  the  consumer  should  form  some  estimate  of 
the  probable  quantity  he  would  want  each  day.  It 
eoald  not  have  originated  in  practice;  for,  as  before 
remarked,  the  consumption  of  leaves  is  not  regu- 
lar at  any  partioolar  time. 

The  French  ako  direct  the  leaves  to  be  cut  fine, 
and  have  knives  for  the  purpose.    The  Chinese 
also  do  the  same.  For  several  seasons,  I  followed 
these  directions,  and  cut  the  leaves  with  a  sharp 
knife,  but  was  ultimately  led  to  doubt  the  utility 
of  it,  and  to  abandon  it.   On  close  observation,  I 
foond  that  the  worms  did  not  like  the  cut  ^ges  of 
the  pieces  of  leaves,  and  have  often  seen  them 
torn  fh>m  them  in  apparent  disgust  I  at  first  sup- 
posed my  knife  was  not  sharp  enough,  and  that 
hence  the  ed^  of  the  leaves  were  somewhat 
braised  in  cuttmg ;  but  it  was  the  same  with  the 
■haipest  knife  I  could  use.    Besides  this,  I  found 
that  the  worms  would  get  upon  and  press  down 
the  finely  cut  leaves,  and  thus  cause  conside 
rable  waste ;  and,  further,  that  the  leaves  thus  cvt) 
would  wither  and  become  useless  much  sooner 
than  whole  leaves.    On  trying  even  the  youvgest 
worms  with  whole  leaves,  1  found  they  wodd  eat 
them  iust  as  easily  as  when  they  were  cu>'*  Even 
the  old  fuH  grown  leaves  were  as  readily  devoured 
by  voang  worms,  as  young  and  tenier  leaves 
would  be.    From  these  facts  I  conelodfd  that  even 
if  cutting  the  leaves  were  never  so  onrt^ctionable, 
it  yet  was  a  useless  trouble,  and  I  abandoned  it 
altogether^    Indeed,  when  I  fed  with  white  mul- 
berry leaves,  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  gather  the 
leaves  by  cutting  off  small  branch«i  and  laying 


these  on  the  hurdles  with  all  the  leaves  on  them ; 
and  this  is  by  far  the  best  plan,  as  the  leaves 
keep  fresh  much  longer — indeed,  until  they  are 
entirely  consumed,  aim  allow  the  worms  a  much 
better  and  more  natural  position  while  feeding ;  as 
they  get  upon  the  branches,  in  all  directions,  they 
are  not  crowded  upon  a  flat  surface,  but  are  sup- 
ported by  the  branches.  Iliey  prefer  this  plan  to 
ail  others. 

Clearing  the  hurdles  must  be  attended 
to,  not  at  regular  periods,  but  as  often  as  the  accu- 
mulation of  filth  and  offal  makes  it  necessary.  The 
use  of  the  net  hurdles  renders  this  not  so  often  re- 
quisite, but  still  it  must  not  be  neglected,  especial- 
ly in  damp  weather ;  for  it  must  to  borne  in  mind, 
that  neariy  all  the  diseases  of  silk-worms  proceed 
from  foul  hurdles.  To  clean  the  hurdles,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  lay  over  the  worms  some  laise 
fresh  leaves  in  the  morning,  and  as  soon  as  the 
worms  attach  themselves  to  them,  which  they 
will  immediately  do,  take  the  leaves  by  the  stem, 
and  lay  them  on  a  clean  hurdle.  In  a  few  minutes 
a  hurdle  may  thus  be  cleared  of  the  worms,  when 
the  filth  and  offal  may  be  thrown  away,  and  the 
hurdle  used  for  the  reception  of  the  worms  from  an- 
other; proceed  in  this  way  till  all  are  cleared.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  carry  the  filth  to  a  distance  fix>m 
the  laboratory ;  as,  if  deposited,  as  is  too  often 
done,  under  the  back  windoWf  it  mav  do  just  as 
much  harm  as  it  would  if  left  on  the  hurdles. 

Fresh  leaves  are  essential  to  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  worms,  and  therefore  great  care 
must  be  observed  that  fermentation  has  not  com- 
menced, when  they  have  been  kept  on  hand  some 
time,  as  is  necessary  in  wet  weather.  Fermen- 
tation will  be  readily  observed  from  the  effluvium 
in  the  room,  and  also  from  the  appearance  of  the 
leaves,  which  will  exhibit  dark-colored  spots. 
When  the  least  appearance  of  it  is  discovered,  it 
were  better  to  throw  away  the  whole,  than  run  lihe 
risk  of  injuring  the  worms.  To  prevent  fermen- 
tation, cause  the  leaves  to  be  well  stirred  about 
two  or  three  times  a  d«y. 

Wet  leaves,  must  in  no  case  be  given  to  the 
worms.  They  are  aknont  certain  to  cause  disease, 
and  that  of  the  n>>8t  fatal  character.  I  once  lost 
a  whole  crop  by  «his  means.  In  wet  weather,  the 
leaves  may  berried  by  spreading  them  about  the 
room,  and  fpequently  shaking  and  stirring  them 

about.  ,  , 

Vermin,  mice,  ants,  &c.,  must  be  guarded 
against  Mice  devour  silk-worms  with  wonder- 
ful av^ity ;  and  the  bite  of  an  ant  is  almost  instant 
dea^  to  them.  The  only  way  to  guard  against 
m^e,  is  to  exclude  them  flrom  ttie  room  by  some 
laeaos.  Ants  may  be  guarded  against  by  not 
allowing  the  hurdles  to  touch  the  walls,  and  bv 
surrounding  the  less  of  the  stands  with  small 
leaden  troughs,  filled  with  water.  These  are  easi- 
ly formed,  and  ought  not  to  be  neglected  when 
these  little  pests  are  troublesome. 

The  moultino,  or  changing  the  skin,  takes 
place  generally  with  the  common  silkworms,  as 
above  stated,  and  will  be  observed  by  the  worms 
ceasing  to  eat.  Generally  all  of  the  same  day's 
hatching  moult  at  the  same  time ;  and  at  these 
times  they  do  not  eat,  but  seem  sick.  All  that  is 
to  be  done  is  simply  to  leave  them  undisturbed. 
The  food  last  civen  them  will  be  left  unconsumed, 
or  only  partially  so.  This  forms  convenient  recesses 
for  them  to  retire  to  for  moulting.    They  remain 
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in  this  sickly  ftate  from  24  to  96  houn,  and  their 
recovery  from  it  will  be  icDmediately  observed  by 
their  activity,  and  increased  size,  and  considerable 
change  of  color.  They  should  be  fed  immediate- 
ly with  fresh  leaves.  The  first  and  second  change 
is  so  imperceptible  as  to  require  a  close  observer 
to  discover  them. 

Strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  ventilation, 
and  undeviating  regard  to  keeping  a  lull  supply 
of  Iresh  leaves  on  the  hurdles,  are  all  that  is  meant 
by  me  when  Bptaking  oT  care  and  attentum.  If 
the  above  rules  be  completely  carried  out,  the 
worms  will  begin  to  spin  in  from  25  to  28  dajrs. 
If  the  worBM  are  not  thus  carefiilly  attended  to, 
thev  will  begin  to  spin  at  anv  time  within  60  davs, 
and  then  their  cocoons  will  be  the  less  valuable 
for  every  dc^  their  spinning  is  protracted  beyond 
30  days  from  the  time  of  hatching. 

Thjo  air  of  the  worms  must  always  be  kept 
sweet  and  pure.  If  from  any  cause  whatever,  a 
stench  be  observed,  sprinkle  the  floor  with  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  lime,  and  set  cups  of  it  about 
the  room.  It  is  a  good  plan  alwayv  to  keep  a 
stone  jar  of  k  sitting  in  one  comer  of  the  room, 
and  frequently  changing  it  to  different  places,  even 
when  no  foul  air  or  disease  is  present;  for  it  is  al- 
ways better  to  prevent  than  to  wait  to  cure  dis- 
eases. All  the  diseases  I  ever  discov««d  in  silk- 
worms are  readily  cured  by  the  free  use  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime  or  soda.  The  tripes  is  a  disease  in- 
duced by  foul  air,  and  is  closely  analogous  to  the 
pla^e  in  the  human  species.  I  have  known  it 
to  destroy  a  whole  laboratory  of  worms,  consisting 
of  about  500,000,  in  one  night ;  and  have  myself 
lost  at  one  time  about  100,000.  Since,  however, 
I  discovered  the  preventive  and  curative  powers 
of  this  most  excellent  article,  I  have  never  lost  a 
worm  by  any  disease.  All  that  is  necessary, 
usually,  is  to  keep  the  chlonde  of  lime  in  the  room, 
as  above  stated,  and  occasionally  sprinkling  the 
floor  with  a  solution  of  it.  A  table  spoonful,  put 
into  a  pint  of  water,  is  a  good  quantity  to  use.  If, 
however,  the  disease  has  commenced  its  ravages, 
lose  no  time  in  removing  \be  hurdles  containing 
the  diseased  worms,  from  Hje  room— then  take 
ha^f  a  pound  or  so  of  the  ct«oride,  put  it  into  a 
gallon  of  ivater,  sprinkle  the  floo?  well  with  it ;  put 
a  spoonful  of  the  chloride  in  ^ch  of  several 
saucers,  with  a  gill  of  water,  and  s^t  the  saucers 
about  the  room,  particulariy  where  ^he  disease 
was  first  observed*  As  these  disease^li^ays,  or 
at  least  generally,  appear  in  damp,  cloudy,  or  rmny 
weather,  make  a  brisk  blaze  in  the  fire-m^^es  or 
stoves.  Throw  open  all  the  windows  and  vi^jtila- 
tors ;  and  take  care  that  all  the  fiHh,  if  any  tkere 
be,  be  removed.  In  a  few  hours  you  will  find  (l^e 
disease  checked.  If  there  are  any  dead  worms  oii 
any  of  the  hurdle*,  they  must  be  removed  forth- 
with. 

Here  I  must  be  indulged  with  an  explanation 
of  a  circumstance  of  a  rather  laughable  nature, 
thouffh  it  is  as  much  at  my  own  expense,  as  any 
body^s  else.  It  is  in  relauon  to  the  discovery  of 
the  valuable  properties  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  pre- 
venting and  cunnff  disease  in  silk-worms.  It  is 
well  known,  that  I  have  often  claimed  the  diicove- 
ry  of  this  most  valuable  agent,  and  that  some 
years  affo  a  scientific  Frendtman  read  a  paper  be- 
fore a  Teamed  society  in  Paris,  setting  forth  the 
important  fact  of  its  then  recent  discovery,  and 


rest  What  will  the  public  think  of  me,  and  of 
the  Frenchman  of  science,  and  especially  of  the 
learqed  society  of  Paris,  when  informed,  that  we 
are  nonv  of  us  entitled  to  the  credit  of  disco- 
very ;  that  it  is  an  old  remedy — an  old  agent,  used 
and  recommended  by  Count  Dandcio  himself, 
whose  writings  we  all  of  us  had  read^  whose 
writings  were  and  had  long  been  ^miliar  as  house- 
hold  words  to  the  savans  of  Paris !  Yet,  svdi  m 
the  fact,  though  I  never  was  aware  of  it  until  thi» 
present  writing,  when  I  discovered  it  while  look- 
ing over  a  translation  of  the  writings  of  Dandola 
in  the  Silk  Manual,  published  by  order  of  Con- 
gress, in  1828,  in  which  work  it  will  be  found  at 
page  119.  The  article  chloride,  it  is  trae,  is  not 
mentioned  by  Dandolo  at  all,  but  its  elementaiy 
principles  are  described  and  recommended,  for  the 
purifying  of  noxious  air,  very  distinctly.  I  had 
often  read  the  passage,  and  understood  something 
of  chemistry  too,  but  never  suspected  that  the 
combination  of  a  portion  from  Dandoio's  bottle  ef 
common  mlt  and  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
another  of  sulphuric  acid,  would  produce  dilorioe 
gas.  It  is  trae,  had  I  rd9ected  a  moment,  I  should 
have  discovered  it ;  but  all  of  us  are  in  the  habit 
of  considering  things  themulvea,  not  the  individu- 
al materials  <m  which  they  are  made.  Hence  mf 
oversight,  and  of  course  that  of  the  learned  men 
of  Pans.  For  my  own  part,  I  ask  pardoa  of  Dan- 
dolo for  the  claim  I  have  heretofore  set  up  to  his 
property ;  but  would  recommend  him  to  be  a  little 
more  explicit  in  fiiture,  in  his  descriptions,  fiot 
the  fiimigation  of  Dandolo,  though  it  be  chlorine- 
gas,  is  not  as  good  as  the  chlonde  of  lime  or  of 
soda;  as  the  gas  evolved  is  not  pure,  but  contaim 
large  portions  of  deleterious  gases  which  are  ne- 
cessarily evolved  with  the  chlorine,  fiesideathe 
chlorides  of  lime  and  soda  are  infinitely  more  con- 
venient, and  even  cheaper. 

It  seems  necessary  to  recur  to  the  iempetaime 
of  the  room,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  an  omis- 
sion while  treating  on  that  head.  In  very  high 
temperatures,  the  French  recommend  sprrnkMog 
the  room  with  cold  water,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
it.  I  have  oflen  done  injury  by  doing  so,  and  re- 
commend that  it  be  not  resorted  to.  It  of  course 
creates  a  dampness  in  the  air,  which  is  injurious 
and  often  dangerous.  If  the  weather  bo  dry,  free 
ventilation  is  all  that  is  necessary,  where  proper 
cleanliness  is  observed,  let  the  weather  be  never  so 
hot  Darkening  the  room,  has  a  good  effect  in 
hot  weather ;  and  at  no  time  must  me  sun  be  al- 
lowed to  shine  upon  the  worms.  A  ttrij^gft^  is 
preferred  by  the  worms. 

The  worms  will  begin  to  spin  cocoons  flrom  the 
25th  to  the  35th  days  from  the  hatching,  depend- 
ing on  the  en  e  with  which  they  have  been  at- 
tended to*  J9  before  observed,  if  carelessly  at- 
tended to,  t£i<;y  may  not  begin  before  the  40th  or 
^^  day;  but  generally  the  35th  day  will  be  the 
tim%  of  commencement.  Their  readiness  to  spin 
will  \e  immediately  observed  by  their  transparent, 
slightly  amber  color,  by  their  ceasing  to  eat,  and 
wandei\og  about,  leaving  fibres  of  silk  on.  the 
leaves,  a^d  by  some  of  them  actually  beginning 
to  spin  cocoons  among  the  leaves  and  rabbish  on 
the  hurdles^  in  the  comers  of  the  fitimes,  &c.  It 
is  then  necessary  to  prepare  the  hedges  for  them  to 
spin  on.  or  such  other  contrivance  for  the  purpose 
as  has  been  determined  on. 
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on  are  oompoMd  of  variooB  materials,  and  are  as 
▼ariouf  in  fbrm.  The  French  and  Italiaov  use 
brush  of  oak  and  various  other  kinds  of  trees, 
from  which  they  construct  hedges  across  the  hur- 
dles, resembling  miniature  bushes  set  dose  to- 
gether in  rows,  and  pressing  against  the  hurdle 
alone.  The  worms  climb  these  nedffes,  and  spin 
their  cocoons  among  the  branches.  1  always  used 
6rooiii-com,  and  Ibund  it  to  answer  adinirablv. 
The  seed  is  carefully  to  be  combed  off,  the  stalk 
cut  off  close  to  the  commencement  of  the  straw 
or  brush;  the  top  cut  off  square,  and  spread  out, 
pressing  against  the  upper  hurdle  or  paper  shelf, 
and  the  lower  end  resting  upon  the  netting  of  the 
hurdle.  Rooms  of  these  set  across  the  hurdles, 
flix  or  eight  inches  apart,  and  as  close  together  in 
the  row  as  the  tops  will  admit,  answered  the 
purpose  with  me.  Of  late,  however,  cocoon 
ftames,  made  of  laths,  have  been  used,  and  with 
•access,  by  many  persons.  I  have  never  seen 
them,  and  am  unable  to  give  such  a  description  of 
them  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  construct  them. 
Various  other  contrivances  have  been  adopted, 
•ntifehr  different  from  either  of  the  above,  and 
even  from  each  other;  and,  their  authors  assert, 
equally  effectual  for  the  purpose.  These  facts 
only  prove  that  the  silk-worms  are  not  very  par- 
tieolar  as  to  where  or  on  what  they  form  their  co- 
eooDB.  They  wilh  indeed,  spin  them  any  where; 
the  only  object  to  be  attained  by  particular  struc- 
toret  for  them  to  spin  on,  is  the  prevention  of  waste 
of  silk  matter  in  forming  the  outlines  of  the  co- 
coon. Where  there  is  a  space  just  large  enough 
for  the  cocoon,  very  little  silk  will  be  wasted  In 
the  ibrm  of  tow,  or  refuse  silk.  If  the  space  be 
too  lar^,  the  worm  is  compelled  to  reduce  it,  by 
filling  It  with  loose  fibres,  to  the  proper  dimensions 
for  the  cocoon. 

As  the  worms  on  each  hurdle  begin  to  spin,  the 
hedges,  or  whatever  else  is  to  be  used,  must  be 
supplied;  and  the  attendants  should  keep  ap  eye 
ii|xm  the  worms,  to  see  that  they  all  spm  in  the 
proper  places.  Some  will  not  rise  to  the  hedges 
or  other  places  prepared  for  them,  but  commence 

rning  on  the  leaves  in  the  comers  of  the  hur- 
,  kc.,  they  must  be  taken  and  placed  upon  the 
proper  place.  Observe  that  they  do  not  get  crowd- 
ed too  close  in  the  hedges  or  other  places,  so  that 
they  will  not  each  have  room  for  a  cocoon;  for  if 
they  do,  thev  will  form  double  cootxms— that  is,  two 
or  more  will  join  in  fbrming  one  cocoon,  which  is 
good  fbr  nothing,  except  for  carding  and  spinning, 
as  it  cannot  be  reeled. 

The  worm  is  four  days  spinning  its  cocoon. 
Oonsequently  they  should  be  left  peHeKStly  undis- 
turbed during  ftiur  entire  days  after  they  com- 
mence spinning.  On  the  fiflh  day  after  the  whole 
have  commenced,  the  hedges  or  other  support  of 
the  cocoons  may  be  taken  down,  and  the  cocoons 
taken  off.  Select  the  number  of  cocoons  you  may 
want  for  the  production  of  eggs  for  next  year,  and 
prepare  the  others  for  reeling  or  fbr  sale.  If  you 
can  do  so,  the  best  way  is  to  reel  them  at  once;  if 
Dot,  the  insect  must  be  killed. 

Various  methods  of  killing  the  insect  are  in  use. 
In  France  they  bake  the  cocoons  in  an  oven  from 
whkh  the  batch  of  bread  has  just  been  drawn,  or 
which  has  been  heated  fbr  the  purpose  to  about 
150».  If  too  hot,  the  silk  wiU  be  scoithed,  and 
thus  ruined;  if  too  cool,  the  insect  will  ik>t  be  kill- 
ed.   In  Italy  thay  effect  the  object  by  exposmg 


the  cocoons  to  the  hot  sun  for  several  days. 
Others  kill  them  by  filling  a  vessel  containing 
them  with  hot  steam;  others  with  vapor  of  spirits. 
I  have  lately  suggested  that  they  may  be  effectu- 
ally killed  oy  me  vapor  of  charcoal — carbonic 
acid  jsfas — and  fbr  this  purpose  they  may  be  car- 
ried mto  the  hatching  room;  all  the  doors,  and  win- 
dows, and  chimney  of  which  must  be  perfectly 
closed.  Dispose  the  cocoons  about  the  room  on 
the  net  hurdles,  one  above  another,  similar  to  the 
hurdles  in  the  laboratory.  Fill  a  common  portable 
furnace  with  charcoal,  and  set  it  on  fire;  place  it  m 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  close  the  room  per- 
fectlv.  In  a  short  time  the  room  will  be  complete- 
ly filled  with  the  deleterious  gas,  and  must  of  ne- 
cessity smotfier  the  chrysalis  in  the  cocoons.  I 
have  neard  of  this  plan  having  been  tried  in  one 
instance  only;  but,  in  that,  it  was  perfectly  suc- 
cessful, and  1  have  no  doubt  it  will  always  be  so. 
If  it  is,  it  is  an  important  improvement,  not  only 
in  saving  much  labor  and  time,  as  well  as  expense, 
in  this  imrt  of  the  business,  but  in  saving  a  great 
deal  of^trouble  in  reeling  the  cocoons,  as  it  does 
not  harden  the  gum,  as  aU  other  processes  do,  and 
consequently  they  are  earner  to  reel.  Besides, 
there  is  no  danger  of  injury  to  the  silk,  whkh  is 
always  more  or  less  depreciated  in  value  by  the 
heat  applied  in  killing  the  chrvsalis.  I  am  dt  pre- 
sent clcmriy  of  the  opinion  that  this  process  will 
be  univerMiUy  adopted;  but  I  have  only  theorf^ 
and  one  experiment,  fi>r  the  basis  of  this  opinion. 
I  am  not  now  engaged  in  the  business,  and  have 
no  opportunity  to  make  the  necessary  experi- 
ments. I  would  advise  that  a  few  cocoons  be  at 
first  tried,  say  two  or  three  pounds;  that  the  co- 
coons thus  tried  should  then  be  spread  out  in  a 
warm  airy  room,  fbr  at  least  two  weeks;  if  none 
of  the  insecU  come  out,  the  result  will  be  conclu- 
sive. The  cocoons  are  now  ready  fbr  reelingy  or 
fbr  sale. 

Eggs  fbr  the  next  year's  use  are  to  be  obtained 
as  follows.  Spread  out  the  cocoons  selected  for 
the  purpose  on  a  large  table,  in  any  room  that  can 
be  kept  warm  and  comibrtable,  and  that  can  be 
made  dark.  In  about  ten  days  fix)m  the  time  the 
cocoons  were  finished,  the  moths,  or  butterflies,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  will  perforate  the  co- 
coons, and  come  out  They  will  immediately 
couple,  and  are  then  to  bo  taken  in  pain,  and 
placed  upon  the  paper  suspended  fbr  their  accom- 
modation, as  described  in  the  following  paragraph. 

Stretch  a  small  cnrd  across  the  room,  about  as 
high  as  your  head,  then  two  others,  two  and  a-hall 
feet  apart,  and  one  foot  below  the  first  cord,  so 
that  the  first  will  be  over  the  centre,  between  the 
lower  ones.  Then  hang  old  newspapers  over 
the  cords,  and  pin  them  to  both  top  and  bottom 
cords.  This  will  fbrm  a  long  range  of  papers,  re- 
sembling the  roofs  of  a  long  row  of  houses.  As 
the  moSis  couple,  place  them  on  these  papers ; 
tfdce  them  by  tne  wings  betweto  the  thumb  and 
fingers,  as  thev  wOl  not  be  separated  by  it.  You 
nc^  not  trouue  them  fhrther;  as  after  they  sepa- 
rate, the  female  will  commence  laying  eggs,  and 
attaching  them  to  the  paper  in  a  small  spot  about 
as  large  as  a  cent.  Put  moths  enough  on  each 
paper  to  cover  the  whole  sheet  with  egfp;  but  not 
sp  many  as  to  compel  them  to  lay  their  eggs  on 
those  already  there,  that  is,  to  pile  the  eggs  on  top 
of  each  other.  This  they  never  do  unless  ftx)m  ne- 
cessity.   After  they  have  done  laying  eggs,  the 
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moths  generally  die  in  a  day  or  two ;  the  males 
generaUy  die  soon  after  they  separate.  The 
motlu  do  not  eat.  The  recommendation  of  the 
French,  to  separate  the  moths  after  they  have  been 
coapled  six  haurSf  is  perfect  nonsense,  and  is  one  of 
the  ridiculous  refinements  that  refined  people  have 
tried  to  apply  to  tibie  silk-culture,  without  the  sha- 
dow of  utility  to  recommend  them,  and  only  re- 
markable for  the  great  additional  labour  and  per- 
plexity with  which  they  encumber  the  business. 
Like  all  the  other  foolenes  of  the  French,  1  tried 
this,  and  got  for  my  pains  no  other  result  than  a 
loss  of  about  one-third  of  my  eggs,  which  were 
not  ficwndated,  as  1  might  have  expected.  Let 
the  moths  remain  together  till  they  separate  of 
themselves,  and  all  your  eggs  will  be  good.  The 
room  where  the  cocoons  and  moths  sire  should  be 
kept  nearly  dark. 

As  soon  as  a  sheet  is  filled  with  eggs,  take  it 
down,  roll  it  up,  and  put  it  away  in  a  cellar  or  an 
ic€'h(m8B*  They  should  be  put  in  a  tin  or  other 
metal  box,  to  prevent  mice  and  other  vermin  from 
eating  them,  and  should  be  kept  dry,  to  prevent 
mould  and  mildew.  If  it  be  desired  to  keep  eggs 
to  a  late  season  the  next  summer,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  several  crops,  it  ia  best  to  put  the  box 
of  eggs,  immediately  after  they  are  laid,  into  an 
ice-huuse,  and  keep  them  there  till  wanted.  If 
they  are  only  kept  m  a  cellar  till  the  next  spring, 
«nd  then  put  into  the  ice-house,  they  will  hatch  m 
the  ice-house  very  nearly  as  soon  as  those  exposed 
(or  hatching  in  a  warm  room.  1  once  had  more 
than  a  miluon  hatched  in  this  way,  in  the  largest 
ice-house  in  fialtimore,  the  basket  containing  tnem 
flitting  in  tlie  midst  of  the  blocks  of  ice,  under  the 
fllraw.  I  do  not  even  know  that  putting  them  in 
the  ice-house  immediately  after  they  are  laid,  will 

Ereveat  their  hatching,  but  am  informed  that  this 
as  been  the  effect  in  several  instances  where  it 
has  been  tried.  For  myself,  I  have  no  faith  in  the 
^ubte  or  treble  crop  theory.  1  do  not  believe  it 
will  ever  be  profitably  pursued.  The  natural 
time  of  batching  the  eggs  cannot  in  my  opinion 
be  either  anticipated  or  postponed  with  complete 
success — at  least  I  never  was  able  to  do  so. 

To  estimate  the  numt>er  of  cocoons  you  will 
want  for  a  given  number  of  eggs,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  divide  the  number  you  want  by  150— thus, 
if  yea  want  100,000  eggs  next  year,  or  2^  ounces, 
divide  100,000  by  150  and  you  have  667  as  the 
number  of  cocoons  required.*  It  is  true,  the  moths 
often  lay  more  than  800  eggs,  but  you  must  allow 
for  various  circumstances  that  may  diminish  the 
number.  1  need  not  remark  that  it  requires  two 
cocoons^  a  male  and  female,  to  produce  the  800 
egM— however,  we  aHow  150  to  each. 

This  essay  may  not  be  considered  as  full  and 
minute  in  ks  details  as  desirable  by  some ;  but  I 
believe  1  have  described  every  tbiog  necessary  to 
the  most  profitable  carrying  oA  ofthe  business. 
llaay  particulars  contmned  in  books,  especially 
French  books,  are  not  noticed  at  all,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason,  that  I  deem  them  useless,  and  do  not 
wish  to  occupy  the  reader's  time  in  useless  criti- 
cisms. My  next  number  wiH  treat  of  the  reding 
of  cocoons,  Ilc,  which  will  complete  the  series. 


FiQoilhe  Magssfais  of  Hortlcsltus*- 
PROTECTION  AGAIKST  HAIIi-BTORUS. 

By  A.  J,  Downing. 

The  paragreU,  or  hail-rod,  appears  to  be  scarce- 
ly known  at  present  in  this  country.  Hail-storms 
are  undoubtedly  much  less  fi-equeot  here  than  in 
the  middle  and  south  of  £urope ;  but,  nevertheless, 
some  districts  ofthe  United  States  seem  peculiarly 
liable  to  hail-storms  in  summer,  and  an  account  of 
the  means  at  present  in  use  on  the  continent  of 
£urope  to  guard  against  such  evils  will  be  accept- 
able to  many  of  the  readers  of  this  Magizine. 

The  paraffrele,  we  believe,  was  first  invented  by 
M.  LapostoTle,  of  Amiens.  It  has,  however,  been 
considerably  improved  by  Professor  Trollard,  of 
Tarbes,  whom  we  quote  for  authority  for  the  fol- 
lowing description  from  fiemeaud's  excellent  Ma^ 
nuelau  Vigneron. 

"  To  maKC  the  hail-rod,  a  rope  of  straw  is  the 
first  thing  necessary ;  it  must  be  made  of  ripe 
wheat  straw,  soaked  and  twisted,  plaited  with 
three  strand  and  then  with  four  plv,  making 
twelve  strand  to  the  rope.  This  cable  of  straw 
must  be  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  through  the 
centre  there  must  run  a  strong  twine  of  tow  yara: 
this  cable  of  straw  must  be  fastened  at  top  and 
bottom  to  a  stake  of  the  same  length,  solidly  fixed 
in  the  ground,  and  armed  at  the  top  with  a  mets^- 
lie  point  of  tin,  (UUtenj)  with  no  iron.  The  stake 
should  be  a  pole  of  firm  wood,  entirely  cleared  of 
bark,  which  makes  it  liable  to  rot.  The  cable  is  fas- 
tened, at  each  end,  by  a  wire  of  tin,  or,  what  is  bet- 
ter, red  copper,  and  must  be  stretched  tight,  and  tied 
to  the  pole,  at  intervals  of  every  foot  and  a  half, 
with  the  same  Wire.  The  tin  point  at  the  tqp 
should  be  one  and  a  half  inch  thick  and  eight 
inches  long,  placed  in  direct  contact  with  the  tow 
yarn.  The  hail  rods  should  be  about  six  hue- 
dred  feet  apart,  and  fixed  upon  the  most  elevated 
points,  such  as  the  tops  of  hills,  roofs  of  houses, 
or  trunks  of  stout  trees.  The  cost  is  about  a  franc 
a  piece,  (twenty  cents,)  and  they  last  at  least  fif- 
teen years." 

These  hail-rods,  so  simple  in  their  coiMtnietioB, 
and  easily  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
have  now,  we  believe,  been  in  use  nearly  twenty 
years  in  France  and  Switzeriaad.  Many  extensive 
districts  in  both  these  countries,  which  forraerlv  suP 
fered  severely  fron)  hail-storms,  and  in  which  the 
crops  and  vineyards  were  subject  almost  annnally 
to  great  destruction,  are,  since  the  paragreie  has 
been  generally  adopted,  protected  almost  entirely 
agEunst  their  desolating  efiects.  The  liniMeaa 
Society  of  Paris,  some  time  since,  with  a  commee- 
dable  zeal,  made  extensive  inquiries  in  all  |>artool 
the  continent  respecting  the  utilitv  of  this  iostra- 
ment,  and  the  result,  as  exhibited  by  them,  prove* 
the  paragreie,  in  all  districts  liable  to  haH-storms, 
to  be  an  invention  truly  invaluable.  Public  ex- 
periments were  made  in  such  parts  of  the  country 
as  were  most  subject  to  hail-showeti,  and  while 
these  districts  where  para^eles  had  been  erected 
were  quite  protected,  neighboring  districts  not 
guarded  by  these  hail-rods,  were,  as  before,  nneh 
devastated.  The  society,  drawing  their  coodo- 
sions  from  the  facts  elicited  by  the  various  triala 
made  in  Fraace,  estimated  that  the  annual  saving 
which  would  arwe  from  the  general  adoption  ofthe 
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painffrele,  throuffhout  that  eountry,  would  not  be 
MS  tnan  five  millions  of  dollarf. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  method  by  which  the  paragrele  produces  its  ef- 
fects. A  commonl]^  received  theory,  based  on  the 
supposition  that  hail  is  produced  by  a  congelation 
of  tne  drops  of  water,  in  very  elevated  strata  of  the 
atmosphere,  is,  that  the  hail-rod,  by  attracting  and 
detaining  these  vapors  in  a  lower  stratum  than  that 
in  which  freezing  takes  place,  prevents  its  forma- 
tioo.    But  as  hail-storms  are  generally  accom- 
panied by  thunder  and  lightning,  an  American 
writer  has  suggested  that  the  paragrele  acts  by  ab- 
stracting the  superabundance  of  electricity  from 
highly  oiarsed  clouds.  The  formation  of  hail,  ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  takes  place  only  when,  by 
the  sudden  passage  o(  the  electric  fluid  throuj^h  the 
cloud,  a  portion  of  the  water  is  decomposed,  and 
returns  into  its  original  gaseous  state,  the  heat  ab- 
stracted (by  the  change  from  a  liquid  to  an  aeri- 
form state,)  from  the  neighboring  particles  (or 
eloud^^  is  so  great  as  to  convert  them  into  ice, 
when  they  descend  in  the  form  of  hail.    The  de- 
composition of  a  single  cubic  inch  of  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  tables  of  Btot,  will  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture of  5,64  pounds  of  water  from  72  degs.  to  92 
degs.,  the  fheezUig  point  of  Fahrenheit.    The  de- 
composition of  water  by  the  electric  spark  is  now  a 
well  known  fact,  but  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
electricity  acts  upon  the  clouds,  or  the  exact  man- 
ner in  which  they  must  be  situated,  in  order  that 
hail  shall  be  produced,  does  not  yet  appear  to  us  to 
be  deariy  demonstrated.     That,  however,   the 
electric  fluid  is  a  necessary  agent  in  the  production 
of  hail  in  summer,  we  can  scarcely  doubt ;  and 
the  claims  of  the  paragrele  or  hail-rod  appear  so 
well  established,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend strongly  the  use  of  so  valuable  a  means  of 
protection  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  liable  to  fre- 
quent or  destructive  hail  storms. 

Newlfurgh,  N.  K,  July  15, 1877. 


Frotathe  Farmer  u4  Gvdener. 
smith's  UMB-SPRBADfiR. 

We  have  before  noticed  the  invention  of  a  ma- 
chine for  spreadinglime,  by  our  ingenious  fellow- 
dtizen,  Francis  U*  Smithy  Esq.,  and  revert  to  it 
again  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  applications 
that  have,  of  late,  been  made  to  us  for  information 
as  to  its  eflkiency  and  cost.  To  speak  then,  first, 
of  its  efficiency.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind, 
and  we  believe  there  is  none  in  the  mind  of  an^ 
person  who  has  seen  it  in  operation,  but  that  it  is 
a  most  usefid  machine— one  that  is  eminently  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  object  for  which  it  is  intend- 
ed, and  that  it  not  only  economises  time,  but  does 
the  work  better  than  it  can  possibly  be  done  by 
hand. 

^  One  of  the  most  desirable  things  aimed  at  in 
Kming,  is  the  equal  dittnbution  of  the  mineral 
over  every  part  of  the  fleld,  and  this,  it  must  be 
admittedby  all  eandid  persons,  cannot  be  effected 
by  shovel-spreading,  as  with  all  the  care  and  pre- 
caution that  may  m  taken,  inequality  will  ensue 
in  desp^  of  the  beet  directed  efforts. 

jfgiin,  it  is  almost  impossible,  by  such  spread- 
ing, to  ra^iilafe  t)be  quantiiu  sown  on  the  acre, 
and  heooe  disappointments  often  occur  to  th6  mor- 
tification and  cost  of  farmers. 

The  ii^uriooi  cffscts,  too,  of  the  old  method  of 


spreading,  upon  the  lungs  and  eyes  of  those  en- 
gaged in  such  work,  have  always  been  subjects  of 
regret,  if  they  have  not  restricted  the  use  of  this 
generous  agent  in  the  fertilization  of  the  soil. 

We  are  happy  to  say,  that  one  and  all  of  these 
objections  have  been  completely  obviated  by  Mr. 
Smith's  machine,  and  that  by  it  the  following  re- 
sults are  produced. 

1.  Owing  to  the  beautiful  and  nice  mathema- 
tical arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  this  ma- 
chine, it  is  periectiv  practicable  to  distribute  any 
given  quantity  of  lime  evenly  and  equally  over 
every  pan  of  the  field ;  such  is  the  equalitv  of 
the  operation  that  the  ground  aAer  the  work  is 
done  is  covered  with  as  much  nicety  as  if  the  dis- 
tribution had  been  effected  by  patient  laborers 
from  hand-sieves. 

2.  By  the  substitution  of  different  cog-wheels, 
the  machine  mav  be  so  regulated  as  to  spread  50, 
75, 100  or  150  bushels  of  lime  upon  the  acrci  as 
may  best  suit  the  views  of  the  farmer ;  and  any 
of  these  quantities  may  be  distributed  with  the 
greatest  nicety  ^d  exactitude. 

3.  From  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  ma- 
chinery, no  disagreeable  effecti  result  to  the  work- 
men while  engaged  in  their  labor,  as  but  little  dust 
arises,  and  that  which  does,  is  leil  behind  by  the 
can,  so  that  the  laborers  are  not  at  all  incommo- 
ded thereby. 

The  above  advantages  we  have  pointed  out, 
wilt,  we  are  sure,  be  considered  as  important  de- 
stdirata  by  all  intellij^nt  farmers  ;  but  indepen- 
dent of  these,  there  is  another  of  great  moment. 
We  allude  to  the  superior  despatch  with  which 
the  work  can  be  done.  Two  hands  with  a  cart 
and  horse,  can  spread  an  acr$  an  hour,  with  per- 
fect ease. 

The  reader,  we  hope,  will  be  able  to  compre- 
hend the  principle  and  construction  of  the  spreader 
on  perusing  the  following  description. 

It  is  a  neatly  made  cart,  adapted  to  either  one  or 
two  horses.  In  the  bottom  of  it,  about  a  foot  in 
the  rear  of  the  axle,  a  hopper  is  formed,  within 
which  two  rollers,  reaching  from  side  to  side,  re- 
volve  by  means  of  cog-gearing,  moved  by  a  cog- 
wheel located  upon  one  of  the  hubs.  The  rol- 
lers are  made  of  iron,  one  of  which  is  fluted  to 
the  depth  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch ;  the 
other  is  smooth,  one  of  these  rollers  is  borne  up- 
wards by  a  spring,  which  is  of  great  strength,  but 
which  is  so  constructed  as  to  give  way.  or  recede 
back  whenever  a  stone  too  hard  to  be  crushed 
presents  itself  for  passage  between  the  roHers. 
This  is  an  object  of  great  vahie,  as  it  not  only  pro- 
vides against  a  stoppage  of  the  machinery,  and 
consequentlv  saves  time,  but  preserves  the  ma- 
chinery Itself  from  injury. 

The  machinery  is  sitnoU;  easily  kept  in  order, 
and  may  be  repaired  by  any  common  country 
smttft. 

It  is  calculated  for  spreading  Umt,  either  dry  or 
wet,  (stone  or  shell,)  ashtSy  marlj  or  ground  bones. 

When  not  used  as  a  hme'Spreaderf  by  fitting  in 
a  slide,  which  also  accompanies  the  can,  it  may 
be  used  for  all  other  farm  or  market  purposes. 

The  price  of  the  cart,  together  with  its  ma- 
chinery, including  the  two  cylinders  for  dry  and 
wet  lime,  is  $110,  a  sum  which  should  not  be 
considered  an  object  with  any  agriculturist  who 
has  a  fhrm  of  a  hundred  acres  or  more  to  time,  as 
it  wouki  pay  for  itself  in  a  single  season  in  the 
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saving  of  labor,  besides  doing  the  work  infinitely 
better  than  in  the  old  way. 


From  the  Mining  Journal. 
ANTI-DRT-BOT  PROCESS. 

The  advantage  arising  from  the  application  of 
Kyan's  process  for  the  preservation  of  timber,  has 
been  so  generally  acknowledged,  and  has  been  so 
well  tested  by  experience,  that  its  general  intro- 
duction in  the  mining  districts,  is  one  of  the  natu- 
ral consequences  attendant  on  its  success.  It  is 
now  some  months  since  it  was  first  introduced  in 
Cornwall,  where  its  use  is  becoming  very  general; 
indeed,  when  the  expense  of  timbering,  shafts, 
and  other  uses  to  which  timber  is  applied  in 
mines,  and  the  heavy  cost  attendant  on  works  of 
this  nature  is  considered,  its  importance  must  be 
apparent.  In  rail-way  undertakings  it  is  also 
adopted;  and  we  learn  with  much  satisfaction, 
that  Eari  Fitzwilliam  has  also  ordered  its  use  in 
the  mines  possessed  by  his  lordship.  This  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held,  will,  we  feel  assured,  be  hailed  with  satisfac- 
tion by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  scientific  disco- 
veries like  the  present,  and  which,  in  the  onset, 
had  so  much  to  contend  with,  not  only  from  popu- 
lar prejudice,  but  from  the  necessity  of  testing  it 
by  some  years'  experience. 


From  Uie  Soathem  Telegraph. 
MEXIOO-SGYPTIAN  COTTON. 

A  few  days  since  we  accidentally  saw  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  Mexico-Egyptian  cotton, 
produced  the  present  season  on  the  plantation  of 
the  late  Dr.  N  utt,  near  this  place.  We  were  much 
pleased  with  the  evident  superiority  of  the  article, 
and  solicited*  an  account  of  the  experiments  by 
which  this  superiority  was  obtained.  We  are 
happy  that  our  solicitations  have  eliched  the  very 
interesting  letter  which  follows,  and  to  which  we 
invite  the  attention  of  our  readers— especially  that 
])ortion  of  them  who  are  enframed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  our  great  staple.  We  iiave  in  our  ofiice, 
some  specimens  of  this  new  article  of  cotton, 
which  we  will  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  to 
all  who  feel  suflicient  interest  or  curiosity  to  call 
upon  us ;  and  we  hope  there  will  be  many  such. 

Mtwrs,  Editors:  You  requested  me  to  give 
ou  the  result  of  an  experiment  instituted  by  the 
ate  Dr.  Nutt,  with  the  view  of  improving  the 
flTowth  of  our  cotton,  by  crossing  it  with  that  of 
Egypt.  I  cannot,  as  yet,  give  you  the  result,  as 
the  experiment  cannot  be  fiilly  carried  out,  until 
we  have  gathered  the  smaU  crop  of  Egyptian 
cotton  planted  last  spring ;  after  which  I  may  be 
able  to  show  you  what  amount  per  acre  it  will 
produce,  and  to  note  particulariv  the  relative  ad- 
vanta^  to  be  expected  from  the  Mexican  and 
Egyptian  cotton.  So  far  the  experiment  can  only 
prove  interestinjg  to  the  curious.  When  we  are 
more  fully  convinced  of  its  usefulness,  I  will  then 
inform  you  of  the  further  progress  of  the  inves- 
tigation. 
I  learned  from  Dr.  Nutt,  that  the  cotton  of  tlie 
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NiU  seldom  grows  higher  than  thrufut,  that  the 
bowls  are  small,  and  have  only  three  ampartmenitf 
containing  as  many  locks  of  cotton.  The  Mexi- 
can cotton,  as  it  grows  with  us,  difiers  in  each  of 
these  particulars.  The  stalk  grows  much  hi^er ; 
the  bowls  are  larger,  and  usually  have  five  com" 
pariments. 

That  these  two  varieties  of  cotton  do  cross  when 
approximated,  admits  of  no  doubt  when  we  have 
examined  the  new  product,  which  is  an  amalga- 
tion  of  qualities  peciiiiar  to  the  Egyptian  and  Mexi- 
can, yet  differing  from  both. 

The  seed  Dr^  Nutt  brought  from  Egypt,  was 
planted  in  a  line  contiguous  to  the  Mexican  cot- 
ton ;  the  seed  procured  from  these  stalks  were 
planted  the  following  year,  from  which  was  ob- 
tained seed  enough  for  something  like  an  acre  of 
ground — the  subject  of  our  present  remarks. 

This  cotton  was  planted  on  the  14th  of  April, 
three  weeks  after  the  usual  time.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  it  is  still  growing,  and  but 
very  few  bowls  as  yet  have  opened  ;  and  althooffh 
the  cotton  on  this  place,  as  well  as  in  the  nei^- 
borhood,  has  suffered  serious  injury  by  the  shed- 
ding of  ybrms  and  bowls,  yet  this  looks  healthy 
and  is  weighed  down  by  its  rich  burden. 

The  Mexico- Egyptian  cotton  as  it  now  appears, 
has  two  or  more  stalks,  measuring  in  circumfer- 
ence from  eight  to  ten  inches.  These  stalks  have 
innumerable  branches,  which  are  larger  than  the 
stalks  of  common  cotton  growing  in  like  situations. 
The  stalks  of  each  plant  attain  a  common  height, 
say  from  six  to  twelve  feet.  The  branches  grow- 
erect,  and  these  have  arms  that  extend  three  or 
four  feet  horizontally ;  at  every  joint  there  is  a 
blossom,  square  or  bowl.  Mr.  H.  Nutt  had  the 
curiosity  to  count  them  last  summer.  He  found 
upon  a  single  plant,  fi;ee  hwndred.  There  is  a 
plant  now  near  the  house,  which,  if  any  one  had 
the  patience  to  count,  may  be  found  as  many  toetf- 
formed  bowls.  The  peculiarity  of  its  blossom,  is 
worthy  of  notice,  which  is  a  beautiful  bright  bofi- 
color.  The  bowls  have  but  Jour  compartmenia^ 
a  feature  given  it  by  a  compromise  between  its 
progenitors.  The  fibre  of  this  eotton,  («  sample  of 
which  I  send  you,)  it  will  be  readily  seen,  is  wngerj 
possessing  rreater  sirength—ihe  color,  Mariet^ 
less  bleached,  approaehinff  somewhat  the  much 
desired  «  cream-color,"  and  that  its  texture  is  finer 
than  the  Mexican.  This  sample^  you  vnll  mark 
too,  was  picked  from  a  few  bowls,  the  first  to  open, 
and  that  the  seed  were  torn  out  by  the  fingers. 
You  can  conceive  how  much  more  l>eautifiU  it  wiU 
appear  when  its  second  picking  is  ginned. 

It  is  a  fact,  well  attested  by  naturalists,  that  sub- 
jects of  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  the  animal  king' 
dom,  when  made  to  procreate  from  their  respective 
species  or  families,  degenerate.  In  a  few  years, 
the  Mexican  cotton  of  the  Gulf  Hills,  which  has 
so  long  occupied  such  enviable  pre-eminence, 
may  lose  that  proud  title,  and  become  as  inferior 
as  tbe  blade  seed  that  preceded  the  intioduction  of 
the  Mexiccm.  Another  fact  may  suggest  to  the 
planter  the  necessity  of  makinji^  some  attempt  to 
improve  the  culture  of  cotton  m  ihe  Hills.  You 
know,  gentlemen,  that  land,  which  for  a  series  of 
years,  has  produced  a  certain  grain  or  crop,  will 
become  tired,  and  refuse  at  last  to  bear  that  crop 
anjr  longer  ;  that  by  changing  the  crop  or  alter- 
nating it  with  another,  thus  resting  it  in  some  de- 
gree, that  its  capability  to  produce  will  again  bo 
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restored.  Now,  there  ie  no  concealing  the  ^t, 
that  much  of  the  land  in  the  Hills  is  impoverished, 
find  some  entirely  exKausted,  and  thaf,  unless 
vomefhin/a^  is  done  to  restore  its  productiveness, 
it  will  ^1  to  bring  good  cotton  belbre  long, 
and  at  last  fail  to  bring  any  cotton  at  all. 

It  was  to  remedy  these  evils,  to  wit :  to  prevent 
the  deffenereiion  of  the  Mexican  cotton,  and  to 
attest  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  that  this  attempt 
to  (iross  the  cotton  has  been  matte ;  and  if  the  ex- 
periment of  the  Mexico- Egyptian  cotton  succeeds, 
we  shall  have  the  novel  spectacle  of  worn  out 
lands,  resting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  producing 
finer  cotton  and  larger  crops  than  at  present* 

1  sat  down,  to  notice  simply  the  peculiarities  of 
thi«!i  mongrel  cotton  J  but  youf  inquiries  have  eli- 
cited an  extension  of  my  remarks,  which  proba- 
bly should  have  been  reserved  till  better  warranted 
b^  facts,  or  till  mv  time  should  have  given  me 
leisure  to  render  this  communication  more  satis- 
factory, fiut  as  your  curiosity  ie  to  blame  for  this 
basty  account  or  an  interesting  operation  of  na- 
ture, you  must  be  satisfied  with  this  statement  till 
the  future  has  developed  the  result  of  these  spe- 
eulations.    VourS|  respectfully, 

C.  B.  New. 

Laurel  JSill,  Sept  5, 1838. 


SUPERIOR  PRODUCT  OF  THB  TWIN  C0RN« 

Yo  Uie  Editor  of  Ui «  Fanneri*  Register. 

Old  Point  Qmfori,  Oct  15,  1835. 

Any  thing  connected  ivitli  the  mooted  question 
of  the  prolific  qualities  of  the  Baden  or  twin  corn, 
tnust  be  interesting  to  your  ngricultural  readers. 
f  will  not  undertake  to  settle  the  controversy ;  eve- 
ry one  should  be  his  own  judge  from  his  own  ex- 
perience; but,  unless  something  unexpected  oc- 
curs to  change  my  opinion,  (  shall  herealler  plant 
the  twin  corn,  to  the  excluaion  of  all  other  varie- 
ties :  this  determination,  is  the  result  of  a  full  and 
•atisfactory  experiment. 

I  planted,  three  years  ago,  a  field  of  twin  com, 
a^omiog  one  of  our  ordinary  large  white  kind. 
The  pnMuet,  unfortunately,  was  not  accurately  de- 
termined, but  I  was  satisfied,  that  it  was  greater 
than  the  latter.  The  overseer  and  negroes,  how- 
.  ever,  condemned  it,  and  I  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish its  culuvation#  1  determined  this  year  to 
give  it  another  aud  a  fairer  experiment,  and  plant- 
ed with  it  a  lot  of  three  acres^  that  was  last  year 
io  o9r  common  com,  and  yielded  twenty-four 
barrels.  The  product  this  year  was  thirty-seven 
barrels  of  twin  corn,  upwairds  oi'60  per  cent^  more 
than  the  yield  of  the  previous  year.  The  lot  had 
received  no  manure,  and,  as  it  is  lair  to  presume 
that  it  had  lost  a  portion  of  its  productive  property 
by  the  previous  crop,  the  advantage  of  soil  was 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  first  crop.  The  corn 
was  planted  both  years  alike,  ki  rows  five  feet 
wide,  and  about  ooe  and  a  half  feet  io  the  step, 
and  received,  at  neariy  as  could  be,  the  same 
amount  of  cultivation.  As  one  valuable  proper- 
ty of  the  twin  com  is  to  mature  early,  it  sufiered 
▼erv  little  from  the  drought. 

From  the  above  facts,  let  every  one  draw  his 
own  conclusion.    Mine  is,  that  on  rich  land,  there 
to  na  variety,  that  we  know  oi,  as  productive  as 
the  twin  com. 
Vol.  Vk-aSl 


Whilst  I  am  writing,  1  will  call  your  attention 
to  an  important  typographical  error  in  my  com* 
munication  of  last  month.  Instead  oC*^  several 
bushels,'^  read  "  seven  barrels.  "• 

Ri  AwlchilA* 


THE  tERY  LATEST  AGRICULTURAL  HUMBUO/ 
ANKOUN CED  IM  THE  VERY  BEST  KANNER. 

From  tlie  N.  Y.  Commorcial  Adrertlsef. 

Important  to  Farmers t-^X  think,  Messrs.  Print- 
ers, that  we  have  had  enough  in  all  conscience  of 
puffing  and  blowing  about  family  Ravels,  Tree 
play  actors,  men  singers,  and  women  singers, 
Italian  fiddlers^  and  rope  dancers,  live  elephants 
and  monkeys.  (By-the-by  it  is  a  very  preva- 
lent opinion  at  Cow  Bay,  Cow  Neck,  Oyster  Bay 
and  Hallet's  Cove,  that  if  all  those  drones  were 
turned  out  to  felj  trees,  grub  up  brush  and  hoe 
com,  we  would  not  need  to  import  peas-meal  and 
rye-floor  from  Germany — things  which  leed  the 
sense  of  sight  only.)  Now  we,  some  of  your 
clod-hopping  subscribers,  think  ourselves  entitled 
to  half  a  column  of  your  paper  to  speak  of  things 
which  feed  the  taste,  and  give  nourishment  to  the 
body  corporate. 

Mr.  Jefferson  says  the  man  who  makes  three 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  ooe  grew  before, 
is  more  the  friend  of  man  than  he  who  conquere 
kingdoms.  I  think  if  Mr.  J.  had  always  preach- 
ed such  sound  doctrine,  he  would  have  been  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  the  age.  Seeiogi  then, 
that  this  proposition  about  the  grass  is  self-evi- 
dent fact,  what  think  you  should  be  done  to  the 
man  who  makes  three  ears  of  com  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before?  inasmuch  as  grass  feeds 
the  horse,  and  corn  the  man.  But  to  come  to  the 
point  at  once : 

Some  three  years  ago  a  merehant  in  New  York, 
while  emptying  a  box  of  tea,  observed  therein  a 
few  grains  of  corn,  (including  that  com  from 
China  must  be  something  new  under  our  sun,  ha 
had  them  planted,  so  they  grew  and  multiplied. 
Last  spring,  I  received  (i^ra  a  worihj^  friend,  a 
portion  of  said  corn — it's  a  new  variety — so  I 
gave  it  the  name  of  China's  fall  prolific,  or  tree 
corn ;  as  it  strikes  off  in  two,  three,  and  frequently 
four  branchep,  in  appearance  like  a  small  tree,  and 
produces  an  ear  at  the  head  of  each  branch,  where- 
as tlie  common  corn  shoots  out  the  ear  fix>m  the 
side  of  the  stalk ;  it  grows  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
high,  produces  an  abundance  of  fodder,  and  is  a 
large  white  flint  twelve  rows  long,  and  ears  from 
ten  to  fourteen  inches  long.  I  counted  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  grains  on  tne  ear;  it  was  planted 
on  the  lOth  of  May,  and  had  ears  fit  to  boil  on  the 
10th  of  July.  Its  produce  was  curtailed  by  the 
long  drought,  but  notwithstanding  I  counted  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains,  the 
prodtict  of  one  stalk :  beiNg  an  increase  of  two 
thousand  and  one.  The  Dutton  (which  is  an  ex- 
cellent corn)  planted  on  the  same  day,  on  the 
same  field,  and  received  the  pame  quantri}'  of  ma- 
nure, cross  ploughed  and  hoeing,  did  not  produce 
one  half.    The  patch  about  two  hundred  hills. 


*Thi8  was  indeed  an  important  error,  and  which 
our  readers  are  let^ueste'd  to  correct  ia  their  copies.— 
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was  examined  by  many  respectable  farmers,  who 
all  pronounced  it  something  new,  and  something 
su^rior. 

The  corn  may  be  had  of  G.  C.  Thorburn, 
New  York,  and  at  the  store  of  Wm.  Thorburn 
of  Albany,  price  25  cents  per  ear ;  the  net  profits 
to  be  given  to  some  of  the  charitable  institutions 
in  New  York  and  Albany.  Now,  il  there  is  a 
farmer  between  Maine  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
who  would  rather  pay  25  cents  for  two  gills  of 
brandy,  than  to  buy  one  ear  of  this  corn,  which  will 
plant  100  hills — 1  say,  if  there  is  a  man,  he  ought 
to  be  fed  on  nothing  but  supaun  and  buttermilk  as 
long  as  his  little  soul  and  big  carcass  will  hang  to- 
gether. A  stalk,  having  the  ears  on,  to  show  the 
manner  of  giowth,  may  be  seen  at  the  above 
stores. 

0(9-'  Every  printer  in  Kings,  Queens,  Dutchess, 
Orange,  and  Albany  counties,  who  is  fond  of 
Jennu  cake — (for  if  my  informant  speaks  true,  it 
took  its  name  from  a  Southern  lass  by  the  name 
of  Jennie  Dawson,  who  was  tamous  for  manufac- 
turing this  delicious  article ;  but  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Bachelor's  Club,  Jennie  was  voted  out  and 
Johnny  put  in  her  place — I  only  hope  that  some 
of  those  chaps  who  were  concerned  in  an  affair  so 
ungallant^  may  never  taste  one  of  those  new  made 
cakes,  when  well  anointed  with  fresh  butler) — 
will  please  insert  as  much  of  this  long  winded 
story  as  they  see  fit ;  and  every  printer  who  has 
children,  who  ere  long  may  be  orphans,  will  please 
insert  the  whole,  and  place  it  to  the  credit  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless — he  who  is  their  Judge 
will  register  the  thing  in  Heaven,  as  Uncle  Toby 
•ays.  Grant  Thorburn. 

ffalUt'8  Cove,  Sept.  24, 1838. 

We  take  the  earliest  opportunity  which  the  time  of 
our  publication  offers,  to  give  additional  circulation  to 
the  foregoing  communication ;  aod  to  award  to  it  our 
praise  of  its  being  the  most  admirable,  as  well  as  the 
newest  specimen  which  we  have  met  with,  among  the 
annunciations   and  puffs  of   agricultural  humbugs. 
Readers,  of  almost  every  description,  are  like  to  be 
induced  to  lead  the  article,  by  some  one  of  Its  attrac- 
tive points.    First,  the  general  heading,  of  "  Impor- 
tant to  farmers,"  though  so  often  falsely  and  foolishly 
used,  is  very  sure  to  attract,  at  least,  a  cursory  glance 
from  every  one  of  the  profession ;  and  then  the  at- 
tention will  be  held  by  the  littie  matter  of  narra- 
tive^by  the  slip-shod  and  familiar  gossiping  manner 
of  the  writer— the  novelty  of  the  article  described-7-and 
confidence  in  the  truth  and  disinterestedness  of  the 
writer  will  be  fixed,  and  the  reader  entirely  captivated, 
by  the  noble  offer  of  giving  the  profits,  {ne^^profitt^ 
mark  you,)  to  some  charitable  institution.    Now,  on 
ifaii  point,  we  will  merely  observe,  en  pastani,  that  if 
the   charges  of  all  expenses   of  agency,  commis- 
sions, &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  such  as  are  often  made,  and  may 
be  n^ide  without  question  in  this  case,  do  not  serve  to 
give  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits  to  the  salesman, 
and  benevolent  discoverer  of  the  merits,  of  the  Chinese 
com,  then  he  understands  less  of  his  business  than  we 
give  him  credit  for. 

But  with  all  the  merit  of  Mr.  Thorbum's  laudatory 
annunciation,  we  must  say,  that  in  one  particular  it  is 
very  deficient — astonishingly  so,  when  it  is  considered 
that  Air.  Thorburn  is  so  old  and  well  experienced  in 


his  business.  He  has  certainly  lost  the  chance  of  iq' 
creasing  his  purchasers  ten-fold  in  number,  and  his 
profits,  (gross  and  perhaps  **  net"  also,)  by  his  charg- 
ing so  low  a  price  as  25  cents  per  ear  for  his  corn. 
According  to  all  the  rules  of  humbug,  he  ought  to 
have  charged  25  cents  per  grain ;  and  the  eagerness 
of  purchasers  would  have  been  increased  in  the  ratio 
of  the  difference  of  price.  On  the  contrary,  if  he 
bad  asked  only  $1  the  bushel,  or  offered  to  give  away 
single  ears,  very  few  persons  would  care  to  try  the 
planting. 

So  much  for  the  annunciation.  Of  the  com  Itself, 
it  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  a  good  kind.  It  would  be  as 
presumptuous  in  us,  upon  this  statement,  to  pronounce 
it  of  no  greater  value  than  the  ordinary  kmds,  as  It  is 
In  Mr.  Thorburn  to  assume  so  much  value  for  it,  upon 
his  few  facts,  and  very  slight  experience  of  Its  growth . 
We  merely  believe  that  It  Is  of  no  superior  value  to 
other  kinds,  except,  like  spring  wheat,  as  a  humbog  ; 
but  do  not  pretend  to  know  it.  But  we  deny  that  the 
product  of  2120  g^ns  from  the  several  ears  of  a  single 
stalk,  on  garden  culture,  is  any  proof  of  its  superiority, 
or  great  value,  as  a  field  crop.  Such  a  product  <^ 
particular  stalks  on  rich  land.  Is  not  very  rare  here, 
and  probably  of  grains  larger  than  the  **  Chinese." 
Of  a  particular  kind,  called  the  **  Georgia  gourd-seed 
com,"  we  have  heard  of,  (and  believe  we  have  count- 
ed, some  twenty  years  ago,)  more  than  2,000  grains 
upon  a  single  ear;  and  for  aught  that  we  know,  the  stalk 
might  have  home  more  than  one  ear.  At  least  we 
know  that  some  ears  had  as  many  as  thirty-six  rows ; 
and  the  largest,  when  just  ripe,  would  yield  very 
nearly  a  quart  of  grains.  This  kind  of  com  united 
several  of  the  requisites  considered  so  important  by 
fancy-variety-corn-culturisto.  The  ears,  when  well. 
made,  were  not  only  enormously  large,  and  the  num- 
ber of  rows  and  of  grains  very  great,  but  the  grains 
were  very  deep  (or  long)  and  the  cob  very  large,  so 
as  to  hold  so  great  a  number  of  grains.  We  remem- 
ber well  the  delight  with  which  we  received  a  few 
ears  of  this  mammoth  com,  and  the  care  with  which 
it  was  planted,  by  single  grains,  and  at  wide  distance, 
on  the  richest  spot  of  a  good  field.  Yet  the  returns, 
tried  for  two  years,  proved  that  it  was  very  unproduc- 
tive (for  this  climate)  in  measure ;  and,  in  all  respects. 
It  was  the  worst  kind  of  southern  com  we  had  ever 
tried.  Yet  what  a  glorious  subject  would  this  very 
com  furnish  for  a  successful  humbug,  in  such  good 
hands  as  those  of  Mr.  Grant  Thorburn ! 

We  see  that  the  editors  of  newspapers  are  already 
helping  Mr.  Thorburn  handsomely  in  his  appeal  for 
the  widow  and  orphan,  by  re-publisbing  his  letter. 
The  editor  of  the  *  Sun,'  however,  out-strips  all  his 
brethren,  and  even  Mr.  Thorburn  himself,  in  com- 
mendation. He  closes  an  account  of  the  letter  and 
its  subject,  with  the  following  sentence.  «It  is  con- 
sidered as  much  superior  to  our  com,  aethemorut  mul- 
Ucaulii,  or  Chineee  mulberry ^  u  to  that  of  the  .American 
tree"  Aha !  Mr.  Thorburn !  "  Chinese  com"  was  a 
lucky  name,  and  its  application  highly  creditable  to 
your  judgment.  There  is  now  a  fiasclnating  power  in 
the  word  *<  Chinese  ;**  and  there  is  no  knowing  bow 
large  a  **  Chinese  com'*  bubble  might  be  blown,  be- 
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fore  its  buratiiig  at  next  gathering  season,  bat  for  the 
committing  the  grand  blunder  of  not  charging  25  cents 
a  grain  for  the  seed ! 


From  Brawster'f  Journal,  1830. 
TILLAOB  LIGHTED  BY  NATURAt  GAS. 

The  villajfe  of  Fredonia,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  presents  this  sinjETular  phe- 
oomeoon.  I  was  detained  there  a  day  in  October 
of  last  year,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
it  at  leisure.  The  village  ip  forty  miles  from  Buf- 
fklo,  and  about  two  from  Lake  Erie;  a  small  hut 
rapid  stream,  called  the  Canadoway  passes 
through  it,  and  afier  turning  several  mills  dis- 
^arges  itself  mto  the  lake  below;  near  the  mouth 
i»  a  small  harbor  with  a  light-house.  While  re- 
moving an  old  mill  which  stood  partly  over  this 
stream  in  Fnedonia,  three  years  since,  some  bub- 
bles were  observed  to  break  frequently  from  the 
water,  and  on  trial  were  found  to  be  inflammable. 
A  companv  was  formed,  and  a  hole  an  inch  and 
a-half  in  diameter,  being  bored  through  the  rock, 
a  soil  fetid  limestone,  the  gas  lefl  its  natural  chan- 
nel and  ascended  through  this.  A  gasometer 
was  then  constructed,  with  a  small  bouse  for  its 
protection,  and  pipes  being  laid,  the  gas  is  convey- 
ed through  the  whole  villa^.  One  hundred 
lights  are  fed  from  it  more  or  less,  at  an  expense 
of  one  dollar  and  a-half  yeariy  lor  each.  The 
flame  is  large,  but  not  so  strong t>r  brilliant  as  that 
from  gas  in  our  cities;  it  is,  however,  in  high  favor 
with  the  inhabitants.  The  gasometer,  f  found  on 
measurement,  collected  eighty-eight  cubic  feet  in 
twelve  hours  during  the  day;  but  the  man  who 
has  ebarj^  of  it  told  me  that  more  might  be  pro- 
cured with  a  larger  apparatus.  About  a  mile 
from  the  village,  and  in  the  same  stream,  it  comes 
up  in  quantities  four  or  five  times  as  great.  The 
contractor  for  the  light-house  purchased  the  ri^ht 
to  it,  and  laid  pipes  to  the  lake;  but  found  it  mi- 
poMii>le  to  make  it  descend,  the  difference  in  ele- 
vation being  veiy  great  It  preferred  its  own  na- 
tural channels,  and  bubbled  up  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  gasometer.  The  gas  is  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, and  is  supposed  to  come  from  beds  of  bitu- 
minous coal;  the  only  rock  visible,  however,  here, 
and  to  a  great  extent  on  both  sides  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake,  is  fetid  limestone. 


From  Um  London  Faroier'i  MagaziBe,  Augnrt,  1838. 

WHAT  qUAHTITT    OW    MAHURK  SHOULD    BE 
APPLIED  TO  THE  ACRE? 

The  answer  to  this  question  involves  many  con- 
siderations which  preclude  a  definitive  reply,  such 
as  the  condition  of  the  land,  the  quality  of  the 
manure,  and  the  kind  of  crop.  Too  much,  as 
•well  as  too  little  manure  may  be  applied.  What 
would  be  beneficial  fbr  an  auiuron-ripening,  or 
hoed  crop,  would  be  prejudicial  to  a  small  grain, 
or  summer-ripening  crop,  and  more  partkulariy  if 
the  manure  is  applied  in  an  unfermented  state,  and 
be  withal  a  waste  of  fertilizing  matter.  Twenty 
tons  to  the  acre  would  not  be  too  much  fbr  com, 
potatoes,  ruia   baga,  &c.,  if  applied    broadcast, 


and  plouged  in ;  but,  if  long  manure,  and  applied 
in  the  drill,  or  hill,  and  a  dry  season  should  ensue, 
it  might  prove  an  injury ;  and  if  this  quantity  of 
long,  or  even  short  manure,  were  applied  to  the 
acre  of  small  spring  grain,  it  would  probablv 
cause  a  flush  ol  straw,  likely  to  be  affected  with 
rust,  at  the  expense  of  the  more  valuable  part — 
the  grain.  Dr.  Coventry,  late  professor  oi  agri- 
culture in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  whose 
business  and  study  it  was  to  collect  data,  and  make 
correct  deductions  in  this  and  other  agricultural 
matters,  was  of  the  opinion,  that  from  four  to  five 
tons  are  veaHy  requisite  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of 
a  soil  or  the  kind  usually  denominated  spit,  or 
tolerably  rotted  dug;  and  this  supply  he  thinks 
a  well  managed  farm  may  be  made  to  produce. 
To  show  how  this  quantity  may  be  obtained,  and 
how  it  should  be  applied,  we  quote  from  Mr. 
Youatt,  the  writer  of  British  Husbandry. 

'^According  to  that  calculation,"  says  our  author, 
"  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  couive  of  crops  is 
supposed  to  consist — on  light  soils,  of  the  alter- 
nate plan  of  corn  and  green  crops,  (see  New 
System  of  Husbandry,) — ou  clays  which  do  not 
admit  of  that  system,  that  the  holding  contain  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  graec  land ;  and  that  the 
quantity  of  manure  should  be  supplied  not  in  small 
quantities  annually,  but  in  large  ones,  at  interme- 
diate distances  ol  lour,  five  and  six  years.  Light 
soils,  in  thjB  common  course  of  husbandry,  rarely 
require  the  application  of  putrescent  manure  of- 
tener  than  once  in  four  years,  and  in  all  cases 
where  the  clover  is  allowed  to  stand  two  seasons, 
it  may  be  deferred  without  disadvantage  fbr  ano- 
other  year.  Heavy  soils  may  run  six  years  with- 
out it,  provided  that  the  land  be  laid  one  yearin  fal- 
low, and  that  there  be  sufficient  meadow  to  be  rec- 
koned at  least  one  crop  in  the  course.  It  being, 
however,  clearly  understood,  that — whether  on 
light  or  heavy  land — nothing  but  grain,  seed  and 
live  stock  is  to  be  sold  off  the  farm,  unless  replaced 
with  an  equal  portion  of  purchased  dung;  that  the 
whole  of  the  green  crops;  the  haum  of  pulse,  and 
the  straw  of  corn,  be  used  in  the  most  economical 
manner;  and  that  some  of  the  live  stock  be  either 
soiled  or  fattened  upon  oilcake,  which  plan,  if  care- 
fully pursued  on  good  soils,  with  capital  suflicient 
to  secure  an  abundant  working  and  lattenin^  stock 
of  cattle,  ought,  under  fair  management,  to  furnish 
an  adequate  supply  of  dung  for  any  of  the  usual 
courses  of  culture.'' 

Having  thus  submitted  to  our  readers  all  that 
occurs  to  us  of  importance  on  the  subject  of  farm- 
yard manure,  we  shall  here  recapitulate  a  sum- 
mary of  the  chief  points  which  we  deem  particu- 
cularly  worthy  of  their.consideration: 

1.  Tp  bottom  the  farm-yard  with  furze,  fern,  dry 
haum,  (stubble,  &o.)  or  any  other  loose  refuse  that 
takes  the  longest  time  to  dissolve;  and  over  that 
to  bed  it  deep  with  straw. 

2.  To  occasionally  remove  the  cribs  of  store  cat- 
tle to  different  parts  of  the  straw-yard,  in  order 
that  their  dung  may  be  dropped,  and  their  litter 
trodden,  equally. 

3.  To  spread  the  dung  of  other  animals,  when 
thrown  into  the  yards  in  equal  layers  over  every 
part. 

4.  To  remove  the  dung  from  the  yard  at  least 
once,  or  otlener,  during  the  winter,  to  the  mixen. 

5.  To  turn  and  mix  all  dung-hills,  until  the  woody 
fibious  texture  of  the  matter  contained  in  them. 
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ftnd  the  roots  and  seeds  of  weeds,  be  completely  de- 
composed, and  until  they  emit  a  foul  putrid  smell, 
by  which  time  they  reach  their  greatest  degree  of 
strength,  and  arrive  at  the  state  of  spit-dun^. 

6.  To  keep  the  aung  in  an  equal  state  of  mois- 
ture, 80  as  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  heap  from 
becoming  fire-fanged.  If  the  fermentation  be  too 
rapid,  heavy  watering  will  abate  the  heat;  but  it 
will  aliervvarda  revive  with  increased  force,  unless 
the  heap  be  eiiher  trodden  firmly  down  or  covered 
with  mould  to  exclude  the  air. 

7.  To  ferment  the  dung,  if  to  be  laid  upon  ara- 
ble land  during  the  autumn,  in  a  much  less  degree 
than  that  to  be  applied  before  a  spring  sowinor. 

8.  To  lay  a  larger  quantity  on  cold  and  wet  lands 
than  on  those  of  a  lighter  nature,  because  the  !br- 
roer  require  to  be  corrected  by  the  warmth  of  the 
Jung,  while,  on  dry,  sandy,  and  gravelly  soils, 
the  application  of  too  much  dung  is  apt  to  burn 
up  the  plants.  Stiff  land  will  also  be  loosened  by 
the  undecayed  fibres  of  long  dung,  which,  al- 
though its  putrefaction  will  thus  be  retarded,  and 
its  fertilizing  power  delayed,  will  yet  ultimately 
afford  nourishment. 

9.  To  form  composts  with  dung,  or  other  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances,  and  earth,  for  ap- 
plication to  light  soils. 

10.  To  spread  the  manure  upon  the  land,  when 
carried  to  the  field,  with  the  least  possible  delay; 
and,  if  laid  upon  arable,  to  turn  it  immediately 
into  the  soil. 

11.  To  preserve  the  drainage  from  stables  and 
dun^-hills  in  every  possible  way,  and,  if  not  ap- 
plied in  a  liquid  ^tate,  to  throw  it  again  upon  the 
mixen. 

12.  To  try  experiments,  during  a  series  of  years, 
upon  the  same  soils  and  crops,  with  equal  quanti- 
ties of  dung,  laid  on  fresh,  and  afterwards  rotted; 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  result  of  their  application 
to  the  land.  The  whole  quantity  to  be  first 
weighed  or  measured,  and  then  divided. 

The  fermentation  of  fkrm  yard  manure  is,  in 
fact,  a  subject  of  far  greater  importance  than  is 
generally  imagined,  for  on  a  due  estimation  of  its 
value  mainly  depends  the  individual  success,  as 
well  as  the  national  prosperity  of  our  agriculture. 
The  experiments  to  which  we  point,  cannot  there- 
fore, fail  to  Gjme  home  to  the  interests  of  every 
man;  they  may  be  made  without  expense,  and 
without  any  other  trouble  than  the  mere  exercise 
of  common  observation  and  intelligence.  Leav- 
ing, however,  aside  the  discussion  concerning  the 
disputed  worth  of  fresh  or  fermented — of  long  or 
short  dung-flet  the  fiirmer  sedulously  bend  his  at- 
tf^ntion  to  the  accumulation  of  the  utmost  quantity 
that  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  procure.  The 
manner  and  the  time  of  using  it,  in  either  state, 
must,  however,  be  governed  by  circumstances 
which  ma^  not  always  be  within  his  control;  and 
every  judicious  husbandman  will  rather  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  exigency  of  the  case  than  ad- 
here strictly  to  his  own  notions  of  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  best  practice.  In  fine,  whether 
favoring  the  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
jet  him  collect  all  he  can,  apply  it  carefully  to  his 
crops,  and  then  trusting  to  events,  ^Het  the  land 
(fnd  ikt  muck  9ettle  i<." 


SCRAPS  OV  INFORMATION  IN  REGARD  TO  THB 
CULTURE  OF    THE  CHINESE  MULBERRY. 

In  the  present  unparalleled  and  general  excite- 
ment, in  regard  to  the  speculations  in  purchasing, 
and  intended  culture  of  the  morus  multicaulis,  no 
apology  need  be  offered  to  our  readers  for  giving 
to  that,  and  to  kindred  subjects,  so  much  space  id 
this  publication.  Indeed,  whether  viewed  as  a 
valuable  future  improvement  in  the  agriculture 
and  industry  of  this  country,  or  as  a  subject  of  na- 
tional mania,  the  subject  is  one  of  intense  interest 
to  almost  all  who  read  agricultural  publications, 
and  to  even  most  persons  who  read  nothing.  AU 
most  every  one  of  our  subscribers,  stimulated  by 
some  one  or  other  motive,  will  desire  to  cultivate 
at  least  a  few  plants;  and  ail  are  but  slightly  in- 
formed on  the  subject.  Therefore,  in  addition  to 
the  valuable  general  directions  for  the  culture  giv» 
eu  by  G.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  in  the  last  No.  we 
shall  add  here  some  interesting  extracts  from  seve- 
ral private  letters  from  T.  S.  Pleasants,  an  exten- 
sive cultivator  of  some  experience,  and  whose 
general  intelligence,  and  correctness  of  observa- 
tion, deserve  the  fullest  confidence.  These  let- 
ters were  designed  only  for  our  own  perusal  and 
use ;  but  considering  the  suggestions  as  interest- 
ing, and  likely  to  be  usefbl  to  many  others,  we 
have  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  share  the 
benefit  with  our  readers. 

To  these  extracts  will  be  added  other  scraps  of 
information  received  from  various  sources,  and 
principally  from  the  Rev.  Sidney  Weller,  of  Hali«> 
fax  county,  N.  C. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  favors  of  fortune,  in 
this  sudden  and  surprising  mulberry  roadnessy 
have  fallen  in  some  cases  upon  most  worthy  re- 
ceivers; and  there  are  none  in  whose  successful 
and  profitable  cultivation  we  are  more  grati- 
fied, than  in  the  cases  of  the  individuals  named 
above.  In  general,  these  unexpected  visitatione 
of  good  fortune  have  fallen  upon  a  class  of  culti- 
vators, who  usually  work  more  for  the  public  bene- 
fit than  their  own,  and  whose  improvements,  or 
schemes,  subject  them  always  to  ridicule,  and  of^ 
ten  to  loss.  These  are  the  book-farmers  and  ex- 
periment-makers— and  especially  the  regular  and 
devoted  readers  of  the  Farmers^  Register^  or  other 
agricultural  periodicalSf  To  this  last  fact  we  desire 
particularly  to  call  attention;  and  would  be  much 
benefited  if  it  could  be  presented  fblly  to  the  view 
of  all  who  have  made  nothing  from  this  golden 
harvest,  simply  because  they  had  read  nothing 
concerning  the  cultivation  which  has  produced  it. 

We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  speaking  more  fully 
of  Mr.  Weller's  case,  because  it  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest.  He  settled  himself  on  a  piece  of  mise- 
rably poor  land,  and  with  very  little  prospect,  aa 
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hit  Dci;^hbora  thought,  to  make  a  bare  subsistence  I 
from  iii  products.  He  has  devoted  himself  prio- 
cipally  to  vine  and  roulticaulis  culture;  Some 
notices  of  his  uselul  services  to  agriculture,  in  the 
former  department,  have  been  heretofore  given  in 
this  publication.  Of  the  latter,  ihe  principal  cir- 
cumstances are  as  follows:  Five  or  six  years 
ago,  being  then,  and  long  before,  a  regular  reader 
of  the  American  Farmer,  he  was  induced  by  its 
recommendations  (all  of  which  we  owe  to  its  for- 
mer editor,  Gideon  B.  Smith,)  to  begin  the  culti- 
vation of  the  muiiicaulis.  He  bought  of  J.  J. 
Hitchcock,  of  Baltimore,  a  plant  of  about  a  foot 
in  height,  for  which  he  paid  a  dollar;  and  25  cents 
more  for  getting  it  to  his  residence.  From  this 
small  beginning,  all  his  stock,  and  many  other,  now 
large  stocks,  bought  from  him,  have  grown.  Mr. 
Weller's  sales  ol* plants,  before  this  season  of  spe- 
<;ulation  and  high  prices  had  commenced,  amount- 
ed to  about  82000 ;  and,  this  fall,  to  $8000  more, 
though  made  at  6  cents  the  foot,  and  before  the 
rise  to  half  the  present  current  prices — besides  re- 
serving enough  stock  to  double  or  treble  his  crop 
next  year. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  these  or  any  other 
ctatements  of  enormous  profits  from  raising  mul- 
tieaulis  plants,  that  we  design  to  have  inferred  as 
our  opinion,  that  we  expect  them  to  continue.  The 
greater  part  of  the  present  price  of  mul tieaulis  is 
undoubtedly  a  bubble,  blown  up  by  speculation ; 
and  that  part  must  burst,  sooner  or  later,  (when, 
we  cannot  predict ;)  but  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
plant  will  remain ;  and  if  silk-culture  should  be 
really  undertaken  by  only  one  farmer  in  every 
hundred,  and  the  demand  thereby  created  should 
maintain,  for  two  seasons,  the  plants  and  buds  to 
ene-eightb  (or  perhaps  one-sixteenth)  part  of  their 
present  exorbitant  prices,  the  cultivation  will  still 
be  highly  profitable  to  all  who  plant  even  at  the 
present  high  prices.  If  there  should  be  no  demand 
of  purchasers,  and  no  design  of  ihe  cultivator  to 
raise  silk-tDarms,  then  of  course  he  will  lose  his 
whole  outlay.  Of  these,  or  of  better  chances, 
every  adventurer  roust  judge  for  himself. 

We  proceed  to  give  extracts  from  our  friend 
Pleasants'  letters.  He  will  not  confine  his  efforts 
to  merely  raising  mulberry  plants  for  sale,  but  will 
feed  silk-worms  the  next  season,  on  a  considera- 
ble scale.  For  this  purpose,  he  has  acquired  pos- 
session of  the  Bellona  Arsenal,  in  Chesterfield, 
which  will  be  converted  from  its  late  warlike  name 
and  purpose,  to  a  laboratory  for  the  peaceful  and 
useful  labors  of  silk-culture,  under  the  direction 

of  its  present  worthy  occupant. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"On  the  subject  of  one^bud  cuttings  of  multi- 
caulis,  1  can  give  thee  my  experience  this  year, 
which  perhaps  may  be  of^some  value.  It  is  pro- 
bably known  to  thee,  that  with  scarcely  any  ex- 
ceptions^ there  was  a  great  failure  m  getting  cut- 


tings to  start  last  spring.  John  Carter  is  the  only 
cultivator  I  know  who  has  succeeded  well.  Next 
to  him,  I  place  myself— but  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  the  rear.  To  the  north,  not  more  than 
one  in  16  or  20  grew.  The  failure  was  owi»>g  to 
a  most  peculiar  season,  for  I  never  saw  cuttings 
start  better  than  mine  did.  An  excessive  drought, 
at  the  time  the  plants  began  to  root,  dried  them 
up.  In  preparing  my  cuttings,  out  of  some  of  the 
strongest  and  best  wood,  I  cut  10,000  or  16^^ 
with  one  bud.  The  remainder  had  two  buds.  The 
one-bud  cuttings  I  planted  to  themselves  in  the 
same  sort  of  ground  with  the  others;  and  they 
were  all  subsequently  treated  alike.  Taking  the 
piece  at  large,  they  stand  as  well  as  the  best  spot 
of  two-bud  cuttings,  and  much  better  than  the 
greater  part  of  them.  They  come  up  with  great 
regularity,  and  have  grown  off  very  evenly. 

"  If  the  season  is  propitious,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  cutting  with  one  bud  should  not  grow  as 
well  as  one  with  two  buds.  A  large  one  may  be 
stuck  deeper  in  the  ground,  and  in  a  drought,  it 
may  be  longer  under  the  influence  of  moisture. 
But  wuh  early  planting,  I  have  no  heeiralion  in 
relying  upon  any  good  one-bud  cutting ;  and  early 
planting,  by  the  way,  is  more  or  les^  important  to 
the  success  of  every  mode.  I  have  never  taken 
up  my  multicaulis  plants  so  early  in  the  spring, 
but  what  I  found  the  buds  started,  and  the  JittTe 
rootlets  in  the  act  of  being  thrown  out.  The 
growth  must  therefore  be  checked  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  transplanting.  From  my  observation, 
the  conditions  which  I  would  recommend,  (and 
which  I  rely  on  so  fully  that  I  intend  to  practice 
them,)  in  order  to  insure  success  to  one-buds,  are 
as  follows :  Preserve  the  plants  during  winter  in  a 
cool  place,  not  exposed  to  the  sun.  I^et  the  ground 
be  prepared,  so  that  the  planting  may  be  com- 
menced as  eariy  as  the  seasoii  will  permit ;  if  in 
February  the  better— at  any  rate,  early  in  March. 
The  soil  should  not  be  so  light  or  sandy  as'lo  be- 
conte  thirsty  very  soon.  Let  the  cuttings  be  pre- 
pared by  separating  midway  between  the  joints, 
and  stick  them  deep  enough  for  the  bud  to  be 
covered  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  ac- 
cording to  the  texture  of  the  soil.  The  bottom  of 
the  slip  will  then  be  about  ^  inches  beneath  the 
surfiice — a  depth  to  which  the  ground  seldom  be- 
comes entirely  dry  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  spring— 
and  if  there  be  any  choice  of  ground  in  the  lot. 
select  for  single  buds  that  part  which  lies  the  low- 
est, as  being  likely  to  retain  moisture  the  longest. 
With  these  precautions,  and  above  all,  ear/y  plant- 
ing, no  failure  can,  in  my  opinion,  ensue;  but  1 
would  advise  thee  to  consult  other  cultivators  on 
the  subject.  By  a  strong  cutting,  I  mean  one 
taken  from  the  farmer  part  of  the  main  stem  of  a 
vigorous  plant,  and  those  near  the  base  of  thrifly 
lateral  branches.  Some  days  ago,  I  removed  the 
earth  from  a  number  of  my  single-bud  plants,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  them  carefully.  I  found 
some  smaller  than  I  intended  to  plant  j  but  the 
trees  were  as  large  as  those  from  the  largest  cut- 
tings. •  #  •  •  # 

"  My  plants  will  this  year  yield  per  cutting 
about  40  buds,  on  the  average — perhaps  more; 
and  the  most  of  them  grow  on  a  thin,  shallow  soil, 
that  never  was  manured."     •••••» 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  many  men  of  judgment, 

with  whom  I  have  conversed  and  corresponded, 

that  the  present  prices  will  be  neariy  or  quite  sus- 

'  tained  another  year.    The  stock  of  mulberries 
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is  not  so  lar^e  as  one  might  suppose.  There  are 
very  few  in  New  England.  A  friend  in  BaJti- 
more  informs  me  that  G.  B.  Smith  estimates  the 
numher  in  the  United  States  at  two  and  a  half 
millions.  Robt.  Sinclair  (perhaps  in  conjunction 
wiih  Smith,)  states  the  same  number;  and  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  inform 
himself,  has  arrived  at  precisely  the  same  conclu- 
sion. I  cannot  help  thinking  there  are  more ;  but 
my  information  on  the  subject  is  not  extensive.  In 
regard  to  the  demand,  I  may  sav  that,  in  addition 
to  that  indicated  by  the  present  nigh  prices,  Jud^ 
Comstock,  editor  of  the  Silk  Culiurist,  told  me  he 
did  not  think  there  were  more  in  the  United  States 
than  would  supply  the  state  of  Connecticut,  at 
fair  prices,  if  they  were  all  sent  there.  And  a 
gentleman  of  Burlington  informed  me  that  there 
were  not  more  than  enough  in  New  Jersey  to  sup- 
ply the  present  demand  in  the  county  of  iBurling- 
ton  in  the  same  manner. 

"I  intended  to  have  said  a  word  about  sproutincr 
cuttings  in  a  hot  bed,  as  recommended  by  G.  B. 
Smith.  I  have  only  tried  it  once,  and  then  on  a 
small  scale;  but  I  did  not  succeed  very  well. 
The  objection  is,  that  the  plants  become  chilled 
and  stunted  by  removal  from  such  comfortable 
quarters,  to  be  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
month  of  May.  But  in  any  event,  fln*eat  skill  and  at- 
tention are  requisite  in  the  management  of  a  hot 
bed. 

'*It  may  be  very  familiar  to  thee,  but  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  add,  that  the  most  convenient  instrument 
in  preparing  the  cuttings,  is  a  pair  of  pruning  scis- 
jBors—such  as  are  used  by  vine  dressers. " 
•  #  •  *  » 


''I  had  intended  to  supply  an  omission  made  in 
i^gard  to  the  preparation  of  cuttinj^ ;  and  the  re- 
mark I  would  make,  applies  especially  to  cuttmgs 
of  single  buds.  It  is  the  main  stem  that  I  recom- 
mended to  be  cut  into  single  buds,  and  it  is  the 
fitrongest  part  of  the  stem  that  throws  out  the  late- 
ral branches.  As  every  lateral  starts  out,  there  is 
no  bud  (at  least  none  that  will  readily  grow,)  re- 
maining at  the  joint ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary, 
in  preparing  the  cuttings,  that  the  lowest  bud  on 
the  lateral  should  be  leil  to  the  main  stem.  I  lost 
many  plants  last  spring  by  not  attendinar  to  this. 
And  the  sellers  of  mulberries,  who  supply  trimmed 
plants,  should  always  prune  in  this  way;  otherwise, 
the  best  portion  of  the  wood  on  the  whole  plant 
will  be  of  little  value. 

"I  have  almost  determined  to  plant  a  portion  of 
our  cuttiiigs  this  fall;  say  about  the  last  of  Nov. 
or  1st  orDecember.  The  slightest  covering  of 
earth,  I  have  always  found  to  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect them  during  winter.  If  thou  hast  noticed  the 
plants  in  the  spring,  when  they  are  uncovered  for 
the  purpose  of  planting,  especially  if  it  be  not  very 
eariy,  thou  hast  no  doubt  observed  that  every 
good  bud  has  sprung.  By  exposure  to  the  dry 
air,  many  of  them  perish  before  they  are  planted. 
Had  they  remained  under  a  proper  depth  of  soil, 
every  bud,  starting  as  they  do  at  the  same  time, 
would  have  shown  itself  above  the  eround.  Why 
cannot  they  be  protected  in  the  field  equally  as 
well,  without  being  subjected  to  spring  handling 
and  removal?  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
cover  the  stemi  in  the  furrows  2  or  3,  or  even  4 
inches  deep,  and  remove  the  covering  in  the 
spring,  which  would  be  a  good  working.  I  have 
beea  thinking  all  the  summer  I  wouk)  plant  a  por- 
tion of  my  crop  in  th|8  wayj  but  fsiiQuiibe 


afraid  to  recommend  it  strongly  to  others,  lest  there 
might  be  a  failure.  If,  however,  it  should  succeed 
as  we!]  as  I  am  convinced  it  would,  almost  every 
bud  would  produce  a  tree;  and  by  vegetating 
earlier,  it  would  produce  a  much  finer  tree  than  by 
the  common  mode.  I  perceive  that  Cheney,  who 
is  a  very  experienced  cultivator,  recommends  that 
layers  should  be  planted  in  the  fhll.  At  all  events, 
I  know  from  experience  that  the  eariiest  spring 
planting  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  deferring  it 
until  the  ground  becomes  somewhat  warm.  Like 
grains  of  early  planted  com,  the  cuttings  are  throw- 
ing out  roots,  though  the  germ  may  not  appear 
alrove  ground,  much  sooner  than  the  late  planting. 
Unless  the  ground  was  clean,  there  mi^ht  be  dan- 
ger from  the  field  mice.  Please  to  give  me  thy 
views  on  this  subject. 

''Wilt  thou  take  it  amiss,  if  I  venture  to  assign 
one  or  two  reasons  why  thou  shouldst  not  otter 
thy  plants  of  1839  for  12|  cents,  as  thou  didst  pro- 
pose doing  sonie  time  ago?  I  would  not  deter  thee 
from  doing  so,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  ^c 
price.    If  they  do  not  sell  for  more  than  9d.  I  shall 
be  perfectly  satisfied.  It  is  enough  for  them.   But 
can  any  one  individual  reduce  the  market  price  by 
ofifering  his  crop  at  reduced  rates,  or  even  by  giv- 
ing them  away?    Perhaps  thou  mayestgrowa 
million.    If  there  be  a  brisk  demand  for  70  mil- 
lions, which  will  probably  be  the  extent  of  the 
supply  next  year,  a  million  more  or  less  will  have 
very  little  enect  upon  prices.  By  contracting  now 
to  receive  much  less  than  they  will  probably  com- 
mand, thy  efforts  to  reduce  tne  prices  will  oe  un- 
availing, and  thou  wilt  be  voluntarily  depriving 
thyself  of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  cul- 
ture.   Speculators,  also,  miglit  buy  up  thy  whole 
crop,  and  retail  it  at  greatly  ad vancea  rates.    In- 
deed it  is  only  the  speculator,  perhaps,  that  would 
now  contract  to  receive  plants  to  be  delivered  a  year 
hence.    So  that  1  see  no  probability  of  thy  effect- 
ing thy  object  by  this  course.    It  is  lM>weyer  very 
possible  that  by  another  year,  public  feeling  on  the 
subject  may  be  more  rational,  and  that  prices  may 
correspond  with  the  actual  value  of  the  plant  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed  by  nature. 
We  are  now  f^in^  through  the  paroxysm  of  the 
fever ;  in  due  time  it  will  abate,  health  will  be  re- 
stored, and  reason  resume  her  empire.    Let  tie 
wait  patiently  for  it,  and  do  all  we  can  to  promote 
the  culture  of  silk,  until  the  question  is  settled 
whether  or  not  it  can  be  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try as  a  profitable  branch  of  agriculture." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"i  think  I  have  obtained  some  valuable  infor- 
mation rcspectin|^  the  action  of  bone  manure  in 
growing  mulberries.    When  I  was  at  the  northy 
I  inquired  particulariy  about  its  general  value,  at 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.    At  Bostoh, 
there  is  a  very  large  manufactory.    At  all  three 
places,  the  price  lor  crushed  bones  is  35  cts.  per 
bushel.    I  purchased  200  or  300  bushels  in  Balti- 
more ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  I  left  there,  that  I 
heard  of  its  good  effects  on  mulberries.  A  grower 
in  Buriington  had  applied  some  to  a  smalTlot  of 
ground ;  and  the  effect  was  so  beneficial,  that  I 
heard  the  trees  spoken  of  as  being  the  finest  in 
the  whole  country.    They  had  tried  to  keep  the 
knowledge  of  it  a  secret  there,  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage ;  but  I  intend  that  it  shall  be  known.    I 
am  promised  the  result  of  another  experiment.    I 
am  lully  convinced  that  with  the  use  of  $5  worth 
of  bone  manure  to  the  acre^  our  highest  and  driest. 
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and  poorast  lands  may  be  made  to  produce  trees  5 
or  6,  or  7  feel  high. 

<*  Please  inform  me  what  was  Sydney  Weller's 
mode  of  saving  his  immature  cuttings.  I  heard  thee 
detail  it,  but  perhaps  I  have  forgotten  some  part." 

In  answer  to  the  foregoing  inquiry,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  all  others  of  our  readers,  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  Mr.  Wellers  statement  of  his 
practice  will  here  be  given. 

All  who  have  observed  the  moras  muhicaulis, 
know  that  the  plants  of  one  yearns  growth  have  a 
large  proportion  of  the  latest  formed  stem  and 
branches  00  green  and  tender  as  to  be  unfit  to 
withstand  severe  fVosts.  This  part  of  the  plants, 
(with  all  the  bads  thereon,  though  frequently 
amounting  to  one-fitlh,  or  more,  of  the  whole 
numberon  the  plant,)  has,  until  lately,  been  deemed 
worthless,  and  taken  no  account  of  in  sales,  or  in 
planting.  But  in  our  own  small  practice,  it  was 
observed  last  spring,  when  the  plants  were  taken 
out  of  the  earth  under  which  they  had  been  kept 
through  winter,  that  the  unripe  buds,  to  the  very 
extremities  of  the  twigs,  had  begun  to  start  in 
growth,  and  of  course  that  they  possessed  enough 
vital  power  to  produce  plants,  if  properly  man- 
aged. The  proportion  of  unripe  wood  this  year 
is  unusually  great,  owing  to  the  early  and  con- 
taiHied  drought  of  summer  having  been  followed  by 
abundant  late  rains.  Afler  the  firet  year,  there  is 
▼ery  little  of  the  wood  lefl  unripe,  as  the  branches 
generally  ripen  to  the  ends. 

Mr.  Weller  had  earlier  learned  the  vital  power 
and  value  of  these  unripe  buds,  and  has  practised 
with  ioccess  the  following  manner  of  saving  them 
separately.  As  soon  as  there  has  been  frost 
ooough  fbr  the  leaves  to  fall  ofi*,  and  before  any 
more  severe  cold  weather  follows,  all  the  unripe 
ends  of  branches  and  stems  are  cot  off*,  including 
about  an  inch,  or  one  bud,  of  the  adjoining  ripe 
wood  bek>w.  These  are  laid  in  a  shallow  pit  or 
trench,  or  even  on  the  cleanly  scraped  surfkce  of 
the  earth,  so  as  not  to  be  more  than  four  inches 
thick ;  and  then  are  covered  over  with  clean  and 
fnable  soil,  (sand  would  be  better,)  which  is  to 
fill  up  all  vacandes  between  the  twigs,  as  well  as 
to  cover  them.  Then,  any  kind  of  earth  may  be 
heaped  on,  so  as  to  cover  the  twigs  12  or  18  inches 
deep,  if  freezing  is  feared ;  though  a  few  inches 
depth  has  always  proved  sufficient.  As  in  all 
other  cases  of  winter-pits  or  trenches  to  contain 
multieaulis  plants,  the  access  of  too  much  water 
fh>m  rains  should  be  prevented,  by  choosing  an 
elevated  spot,  or  surroonding  it  with  a  ditch.  Mr. 
Pleasants'  views  and  advice  as  to  choosing  a  cold 
situation,  to  prevent  the  too  early  springing  of  the 
buds,  are  likely  to  give  still  greater  value  to  this 
practice  of  saving  and  using  unripe  buds.  Mr. 
Weller  relies  on  his  unripe  buds,  saved  as  above, 
to  be  nearly  as  certain  as  the  ripest,  to  vegetate 
and  produce  well  i  and  this  information  may  be 


worth  several  hundreds  of  dollars,  this  year,  to 
every  one  who  has  as  much  as  an  acre  in  multi- 
eaulis plants.  It  is  highly  necessary  to  avoid 
having  any  vegetable  matter  in  contact  with  the 
buried  twigs ;  as  mouldiness  and  rotting  will  be 
produced,  and  perhaps  may  spread  beyond  the 
twiga  first  afi'ected. 

As  to  the  capacity  of  the  unripe  buds  to  ger* 
minate  and  to  produce  ^ood  plants,  if  preserved 
properly  through  winter,  (without  being  cut  from 
the  plants,;  we  knew  it  likewise  from  the  informa- 
tion of  John  E.  Meade,  esq.,  of  Prince  George, 
who  availed  of  the  knowledge  so  well  that  he 
has  now  as  many  growing  trees  as  he  bought  cut- 
ings  last  spring— the  unripe  buds,  which  were  not 
charged,  having  fully  made  up  for  all  the  failures 
of^  the  ripe.  By  the  way,  the  cuttings  bought  by 
Mr.  Meade  last  spring,  cost  him  (at  an  unusually 
low  price)  $10,  and  the  crop  firom  them  is  worth 
81000,  at  the  present  enormous  prices  and  ready 
sales. 

We  saw  Mr.  Weller's  nursery,  (in  Halifax 
county,  N.  0.,)  on  October  16th.  Tender  plants,, 
(such  as  sweet  potato  vines,)  had  then  been  partly 
killed  by  frost,  but  his  mulberries  were  barely 
touched,  on  some  of  the  youngest  top  leaves,  and 
may  grow,  or  ripen,  much  more  yet.  fle  had* 
worked  the  ground  as  late  as  in  August ;  and 
that,  (as  we  think,  improperly  late  cultivation,) 
as  well  as  the  late  rains,  had  caused  a  very  late 
growth,  and  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
unripe  wood  and  buds.  He  does  not  trouble  him^ 
self  to  cut  down  and  cover,  or  to  use  any  other 
means  to  protect  in  winter,  any  of  his  plants,  ex- 
cept the  unripe  extremities  of  branches.  He  con- 
siders all  the  ripe  wood  as  perfectly  safe.  This  is 
a  most  important  advantage  of  the  climate  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  But  though  cut' 
ting  down  the  entire  plant  is  unnecessary  to  pro- 
tect the  ripe  wood  from  cold,  still  as  it  will  be  done 
at  any  rate,  fbr  cuttings,  while  the  great  demand 
lasts,  it  will  be  better  to  cut  off  and  bury  the  en* 
tire  stems  and  tops,  to  better  protect  the  unripe  buds* 

Mr.  Weller's  nursery  ground  is  quite  sandy, 
and  it  had  been  very  poor,  and  most  of  it  is  now 
far  from  rich.  Yet  his  one-year's  plants  are  ge- 
nerally four  and  sometimes  six  feet  high;  showing 
the  great  advantage  of  using  the  lightest  soil. 
At  Gaston,  on  the  rkh  as  well  as  light  soil  of  the 
Roanoke  low-grounds,  a  small  patch,  belonging 
to  W.  W.  Wilkins,  esq.,  would  average  certainly 
150  good  buds,  (and  he  thinks  200)  on  the  plants 
of  this  year's  growth.  It  is  certainly  the  finest 
growth  we  have  seen.  These  plants,  from  buds 
planted  last  spring,  in  seven  months  thereafWr 
would  readily  sell  for  $3  a-pieoe— perhaps  fbr  $5, 
at  the  present  prices.  Some  wasto  building  lime 
had  been  given  to  this  spot.  We  had  been  be- 
fbre  inclined  to  believe  that  ctflcareooe  manures  are 
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peculiarly  adapted  to  the  mulberry,  from  having 
observed  the  uaual  locations,  and  degree  ol  luxu- 
riance, of. the  native  growth.  Mr.  Weller  has 
found  very  decided  benefit  from  sprinkling  the 
rubbish  of  old  mortar,  (ii'om  demolished  bricH- 
Work,)  in  his  rowd  of  multicaulis  cuttings.  The 
great  value,  too,  of  bone-manure,  f  ihouirh  bones 
are  of  phosphate  of  lime,  J  as  stated  by  Mr.  Plea- 
satits,  is  a  valuable  fact,  and  helping  to  confirm 
the  opinion  of  the  demand  of  this  plant  for  lime 
in  some  of  its  forms  of  combination. 

Mr.  Weller  plants  at  any  time  in  winter  or 
spring,  when  he  has  the  time.  He  has  no  objec- 
tion to,  6T  fear  of,  fall  planting,  but  has  no  spare 
labor  at  that  season.  He  cuts  up,  generally,  into 
single-bud  cuttings,  and  drops  the  bits  into  the 
Ibrrow,  with  no  care  as  to  their  position^  and 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  apart,  (rows  three 
feet)  and  covers  carefully.  We  think  a  better 
mode  would  be  to  stick  the  lower  end  of  the  cut- 
ting into  the  so(\  mould,  perpendicularly,  and  to 
cover  the  bud  not  more  than  an  inch,  if  near  the 
time  to  sprout.  The  lower  extremities,  where  the 
roots  form,  in  this  case  would  be  as  low  as  possi- 
ble, and  so  much  the  more  likely  to  keep  moist ; 
and  the  bud  be  vety  near,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the 
air.  These  objects  will  be  still  the  t>etter  an- 
swered, by  cutting  the  branches  as  close  above 
each  bud  as  is  safe,  and  of  course  giving  as  much 
length  as  possible  of  each  cutting  below  the  bud. 

Besides  the  rapid  mode  of  propagation  from 
single-bud  cuttings,  when  they  are  allowed  to 
have  the  growth  of  an  entire  season,  there  is 
another  process  which  may  be  added,  and  by 
which  the  product  may  be  still  more  and  greatly 
multiplied.  This  is  by  summer  layers  ;  which 
mode  is  extensively  practised  by  some  of  the 
largest  dealers  and  nurserymen,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly an  admirable  means  of  making  profit  by 
imposing  on  distant  and  ignorant  purchasers,  still 
more  than  to  obtain  the  legitimate  gain  of  the  ac- 
tual increase  of  the  stock  of  plants.  As  describ- 
ed to  us,  the  following  is  the  most  approved  and 
productive  plan  of  raising  from  layers.  £arly  in 
July,  or  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  10  to  15 
inches  high,  let  each  be  bent  down  and  laid  on 
the  earth,  and  confined  there  by  a  forked  stick, 
and  a  little  earth  be  laid  on  one  of  the  buds  near 
the  extremity.  The  leaves  of  the  buried  buds  should 
be  cut  off.  From  there  roots  soon  strike  out,  and 
each  extremity  runs  op  rapidly  into  what  northern 
nuraerjrmen  call  *<atree."  Soon  afier  the  first 
operation,  every  alternate  bud,  of  the  stem  laid 
down,  should  be  covered  with  earth  in  like  man- 
ner ;  and  fi^m  each  of  the  intermediate  buds,  lefl 
uncovered,  there  will  be  thrown  up  other  upright 
shoots,  of  which  the  connecting  original  stem  may 
be  cut  apart,  before  the  growing  season  is  over, 


and  thus  form  so  many  of  what  are  termed 
'<  rooted  and  urUrimmed  trees,"  and  sold  av 
such,  formerly  at  25  to  38,  and  now  at  60  cents  or 
more,  a-piece.  In  this  manner,  in  a  good  seasoo^ 
and  during  rapid  growth,  we  are  informed  that 
sometimes  six,  or  eight,  and  even  ten  *'  rooted 
trees,"  may  be  raised  in  a  year  from  a  single  bud 
planted  the  same  season.  This  is  a  very  useful 
practice  to  increase  a  small  stock  rapidly;  as  these 
secondary,  though  very  inf^or  plants,  if  well 
preserved  through  winter,  will  fufnish  a  greatly  to-* 
creased  stock  of  buds  and  roots  for  the  next  yecu^'s 
planting.  But  to  sell  these  plants,  of  half  a  sea- 
son's growth,  to  distant  purchasers,  as  "  rooted 
trees,"  whhout  explanation,  is  a  gross  fraud,  which 
has  been  most  extensively  practised  already,  and 
by  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been,  and  will  be,  unrighteously  gained.  From 
this  description  many  purchasers  of  plants  will 
now  understand  the  mfanner  in  which  their  sup- 
plies were  produced.  For  plants  from  layers 
must  necessarily  be  of  small  height,  the  growth 
late,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  stem  unripe — 
and  always  without  branches,  (though  sold  per- 
haps at  nearly  double  price  for  being  "  untrim- 
rnetP^^-)  and  the  roots,  consisting  of  a  small  hori- 
zontal bit  of  the  ori$:inal  stem  converted  to  root, 
with  merely  a  few  thread-like  rootlets  extending 
therefrom.  Purchasers  should  guard  against  re- 
ceiving the  products  of  layers  as  "  rooted  trees,*' 
whether  sold  as  "  untrimmed"  or  not. 

Cuttings,  also,  may  be  separated  from  young 
plants  in  any  wet  season,  during  summer,  antj,  fC 
set  out  immediately,  will  live,  and  form  separate 
rooted- pi  ants.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  topping  of  young  plants,  for  this  object,  in 
July,  would  be  useful,  by  causing  mom  extension 
of  side-branches,  and  better  maturing  the  buds  on 
the  extremities. 

Among  the  great  and  unexpected  products  from 
this  year's  growth  of  mulberry  plants,  there  will 
be  an  abundant  harvest  of  law-suits.  We  know 
of  several  having  been  already  commenced ;  and 
hundreds  of  others  will  follow.  There  will  be  many 
novel  points  of  agricultural  law  for  the  courts  to 
decide,  whieh  will  be  curious ;  and  not  a  little 
amusing  to  all  except  the  litigant  parties.  All 
persons  who  make  contracts,  should  be  very  cau- 
tious as  to  the  other  parly  with  whom  they  deal, 
and  the  manner  of  fixing  the  conditions. 

We  win  close  these  scraps  of  information  witR 
some  arithmetical  calculations  and  estimates, 
which  perhaps  may  be  of  service  to  readers  who 
design  either  to  buy  or  to  sell,  or  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  multicaulis  plants.  We  have  had  rea- 
son to  be  surprised  to  find,  in  sundry  cases,  how 
little  had  been  done,  even  by  dealers  to  large 
amounts  of  money,  in   the  way  of  estimating 
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mrithmetically,  the  present  or  prospective  aroountsi 
or  market  prices  of  their  poraessions  or  purchases. 
It  is,  therefore,  that  we  have  thought  that  these 
mMwr^f  ttottftiCf,  and  estimates,  trifling  and 
humble  AS  they  are,  may  not  be  useless. 

On  page  692,  vol.  II,  of  Farmers'  Register, 
and  in  the  appendix  to  the  '  Essay  on  Calcareous 
Manures,'  (pp.  106, 1(H,)  there  is  a  table  of  the 
number  of  plants,  or  rectangular  spaces,  in  an 
acre,  at  every  distance  that  can  bo  desired.  This 
wUi  be  found  far  more  convenient  for  reference  to 
show  the  number  of  mulberry  plants  to  an  acre, 
than  for  the  other  purposes  for  which  the  table 
was  originally  designed. 

Aooerding  to  this  table,  an  acre  of  land  planted 
with  cuttings  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  by  one, 
would  take  14530  plants.  This  allows  abundant 
sfMce  /or  the  fimt  year's  growth.  At  three  feet  by 
^ven  and  a  half  inches,  there  would  be  15125 
plants ;  and  therefore,  for  round  numbers,  15000 
may  be  taken  as  the  number  of  cuttings  proper 
for  an  acre,  and  which,  if  not  growing  unusually 
large,  would  not  be  too  thick,  even  if  all  were  to 
live.  Upon  this  gnound,  the  cost  and  returos  (and 
comjuhLTid  pcofits)  will  be  estimated- 

Cost. 
15000  single-biid  cuttings,  booght  No- 
vember, 1888,  at  2^  cents  each,  malte 
the  cost  4br  an  acre,       ...    9375 
Interest  on  $875  for  a  year,  -  -       22 

Keeping  cuttings  through  winter  and 

cultivation  in  1889,       -  .  -        25 

Rent  of  land,         -         -  -  -         18 


Total  cost,  .  -         $440 

Suppose  of  15000  cuttings,  6000  tofail^  and  only 
9000  trees  to  grow,  and  these  to  average  only 
thirty  good  buds  each— and  these  buds  to  sell  in 
November,  1839,  at  buthaif  a«eoteacb;  then  the 
prsduet  viti  be, 
9000  plants,  X  80=270^000  bads  K  i 

eeat,  ....        01350 

9000  roots,  at  three  cents  each,  -  270 


Gross  prsAiet, 
DednotMit, 


•1620 
448 


Leaves,  upon  tbese  data,  dear  proifit,    -     81180 

ThisffOiC,  or  even  ^alf  as  mud),  euglit  surely 
to  satisfy  the  most  eager ;  and  as  every  expense 
is  charged  fuH  high,  and  the  fkilunss  allowed  are 
far  too  many,  for  an  average  season,  (and  even  if 
such  unusual  loss  should  occur,  the  vacant  spaces 
might  be  filled  by  summer  layers,)  there  is  no- 
thing wanting  to  almost  insure  the  full  profit,  e;c- 
cept  ihU  QM  dahm^  that  biud$  mxlfiMtikaU  kt 

loorUk  Ufa  ciiU  Mdb«   i)ftbiidhaDoe,  we  leaver 
Vol.  Vi.-68 


each  one  to  judge  or  eoniectore  for  himself.  If, 
as  most  persons  now  believe,  the  price  should  ba 
much  higher  than  the  above-stated,  there  would 
be  more  than  a  proportional  increase  of  net  profit, 
as  no  more  expense  will  have  to  be  paid ;  and  if 
the  present  enormous  prices  of  the  cuttings  and 
roots  should  be  maintained  in  the  next  crop,  (say 
2^  cents  the  hod,  or  15  cents  the  foot,)  then  the 
gross  product  of  the  acre  would  rise  to  the  almost 
incredible  amount  of      -  -       ^SWi 

And,  deducting  expenses,         -       440 


The  net  profit  would  be, 


87660 


Enormous  as  is  this  statement  of  profit,  it  w  be* 
lieved  that  it  has  been  actually  equalled  this  sca*- 
son  in  sundry  cases.  The  most  remarkable  ez« 
ample,  in  which  it  is  believed  that  these  prefifts 
have  been  fully  equalled,  is  in  the  large  nursery  new 
Richmond,  cultivated  by  William  Kenrick,  a 
nurseryman  of  Newton,  near  Boston;  though  un- 
der all  the  disadvantages  0^  cultivating  by  agents, 
and  on  rented  land,  so  many  hundred  miles  from 
his  residence. 


SOM0  ACCOUNT  OV  THB  IlTTRODUCTIOBr  OF 
THB  lf#RV8  MUI/nCAULIS  INTO  TUB  UNI- 
TBD  eTATBS,  AND  TOM  OIFFUSiON  OF  T0B 
KNOWLBDGB  0W  ITS  FBOULIAR  VALUU,  AS 
FOOD  FOR  8IXa£-WORM8# 

Id  the  foregoing  artide,  it  was  stated,  that  the  pro- 
fits of  cultivating  the  moms  ipultieaiilis,  (not  mean- 
ing the  profits  of  specniation,)  have  generally  fklleft 
to  individuals  who  are  the  most  disposed  to  read,  and 
to  pay  respect  to  the  information  of,  books  or  other 
pulrfications  oq  fiurming ;  and  who  are  the  most  ready 
to  try  the  experiments  and  new  improvements  therein 
proposed,  or  made  known.  But,  to  this  general  rule 
tliere  is  one  remarkable  exception,  which  it  is  our 
purpose  to  present,  and  in  the  hope  that  a  proper 
sense  of  gratitude  and  justice  will  prevent  this  ex- 
ception renudning  much  longer  in  eidstence. 

To  CUdeon  B.  Smith  of  Baltimore,  more  than  to 
any  and  to  every  other  individual  in  this  country,  are 
tlie  country  at  large,  and  the  fortnaate  individual  cul- 
tivators in  particular,  indebted  for  the  possession  and 
ei\joyment  of  the  value  of  the  moms  multieaulis. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  possessors— the  very  earliest , 
to  investigate,  and  to  learn  its  value,  from  foreijgn 
publicalioDS  and  from  his  own  experiments ;  and  while 
most  other  persons  were  either  ignorant  or  careless  of 
the  value,  or,  when  better  informed,  cultivated  the 
plant  solely  for  self-interest,  Mr.  SmHh  was,  and  has 
continued  to  this  day,  without  reward,  or  any  hop«  of 
vemuneration,  the  zealous  and  unwearied  advocate  for 
the  dissemination  snd  use  of  this  tree.  He  has  gained , 
in  pecuniary  reward,  no  more  than  he  expected — ^tbat 
is,  nothing ;  and  it  would  seem,  that  efforts  have  been 
made  to'tnke  from  him  even  the  credit  of  bis  vohm- 
tmyaad  gratoitoas  labors,  and  to  assasM  the  mtrit  not 
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only  of  superior j^  intelligence  in  this  respect,  but  of 
ditinterettedn€$i,  and  public  spirit,  of  which  the 
claimants  have  never  had  the  slightest  conception. 

It  is  not  the  market  value  of  this  article  which  Mr. 
Smith^as  had  any  agency  in  establishing  or  increas- 
ing, except  so  far  as  this  factitious  and  speculative 
appreciation  is  certainly  founded  on  a  real  intrinsic 
value.  He  has  had  no  hand  in  stimulating  the  present 
rage  for  speculation  and,  on  the  contrary,  has  done 
what  he  could  to  allay  it,  and  prevent  the  greatest  ex- 
cess of  the  mania.  And  he  has  gained  as  little  by  the 
speculation,  and  its  high  prices,  as  he  had  by  the  cul- 
tivation. He  still  owns  the  oldest  tree  in  the  country, 
from  which  so  many  entire  and  large  stocks  of  trees  in 
the  south  have  been  derived ;  and  that  is  very  nearly 
all  that  he  possesses  of  the  growth.  He  has  sold,  or 
advertisedto  sell,  multicaulis  trees ;  but  it  was  as  agent 
for  another,  one  of  whom  has  made  a  princely  for- 
tune firom  this  source,  and  who  did  not  even  leave  to 
the  agent  the  promised  compensation.  This  circum- 
stance we  have  heard  from  another  source,  and  not  a 
hint  of  it  from  Mr.  Smith.  But  most  of  the  following 
particular  facts,  in  relation  to  the  introduction  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  value  of  the  multicaulis,  have  been 
obtained  from  him,  in  answer  to  our  recent  and  spe- 
cial inquiries,  but  without  his  having  been  informed, 
or  having  any  ground  to  suspect,  the  object  to  which 
we  designed  to  apply  the  information.  Delicacy  did 
not  permit  any  such  disclosure ;  and  we  fear  that  he 
may  think  that  delicacy  should  also  forbid  tiie  manner 
in  which  it  is  now  made,  to  himself  and  the  public 
together.  But  if  so,  we  hope  that  the  mode  may 
be  pardoned  in  consideration  of  the  object.  He 
knows  nothing  of  this  piece,  nor  of  its  special  or 
main  design ;  nor  will  he  know,  until,  by  its  pub- 
lication, it  must  necessarily  reach  him.  It  was  only 
as  to  particulars  that  it  was  necessary  to  direct  our  in- 
quiries; because  we  before  knew  well,  in  common 
with  most  of  the  readers  of  agricultuial  papers,  the 
general  fact  of  the  services,  in  this  respect,  which  Mr. 
Smith  had  performed ;  and  susp^ected  that  they  had 
been  rendered  without  compensation  in  any  form. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  statement  of  facts,  we 
will  quote  some  passages  from  recent  publications, 
because  in  some  slight  degree  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  these  remarks.  In  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  Oc- 
tober 12th,  there  appeared  a  communication  (signed 
J.  W.,)  on  the  culture  and  sales  of  the  moms  multi- 
caulis, containing  the  following  paragraphs : 

«  To  the  Editor  of  the  Enquirer. 

"At  your  request,  I  communicate  the  following  views 
in  reference  to  the  introduction,  mode  of  propafiption, 
rise  and  progress  of  prices,  and  the  re-producuon  of 
the  *  moras  multicaulis'  or  Chinese  mulbeny. 

*<lt<.  Introduction, — I  believe  we  are  indebted  to  our 
worthy  fellow-citizen.  Dr.  Norton,  for  the  introduction 
and  {gratuitous  dissemination  of  the  moras  multicaulis 
in  this  country. 

"2d,  ChdtiDation,— 'The  cultivation  was  commenced 
in  this  vicinity  by  Dr.  Norton,  about  the  year  1828 ; 
by  Mr.  John  Carter  about  the  year  1830,  and  by  a  few 
other  gentlemen  in  1882  and  1883." 

« Other  gentiemen  may  have  imported  into  fliis 
country  tiie  moras  multicaulis,  and  its  diiseminatioii 


may  have  been  enlarged  from  other  sources ;  bat  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  from  the  nui series  in  this  vicinity, 
were  the  supplies  principally,  if  not  altogether  de- 
rived." 

The  balance  of  the  communication  relates  to  the 

propagation,  sales,  and  present  profits  of  the  trees, 

and  has  no  bearing  on  our  subject.     The  Richmond 

Compiler  of  the  13th,  re-published  the  entire  article, 

with  additional  comments,  from  which  the  following 

sentences  are  copied : 

"  In  our  article  a  few  days  since,  on  the  subject  of 
silk-culture,  we  stated,  that  our  vicinity  had  done  its 
full  share  towards  the  introduction  into  this  country, 
of  the  morus  multicaulis  or  Chinese  mulberry,  'so 
useful  in  the  raising  and  support  of  silk- worms.  Wa 
stated  that  our  worthy  citizen.  Dr.  Norton,  was  among 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  cultivate  it.  These 
opinions  of  ours  are  sustained  by  a  letter  in  the  last 
Enquirer,  addre.ssed  to  its  editor,  in  reply  to  certaiD 
queries  connected  with  the  silk-culture.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  we  were  correct ;  and  that  to  Tiiginia  be- 
long the  credit  of  having  been  foremost  in  a  matter, 
which  is  to  confer  a  lasting  and  important  benefit  upon 
the  nation."  •  ♦  •  •  •. 

<*  The  cultivation  of  the  morus  multicaulis  with  ns 
is  a  source  of  great  profit,  owing  to  the  better  adapta- 
tion of  our  climate  and  soil  to  it  than  any  north  of  us ; 
and  we  owe  Dr.  Norton  many  thanks  tor  having  in- 
troduced the  cultivation  of  it  here."  •  • 

Now,  though  we  have  resided  for  years  within  no 
great  distance  from  Dr.  Norton,  (besides  our  intimate 
acquaintance  with,  and  frequent  presence  in,  Rich- 
mond,) and  though  we  are  anxious  at  all  times  to  give 
due  credit  to  benefactors  to  agriculture,  and  especially 
to  render  all  due  honor  to  the  improvers  of  Virginiaii 
agriculture,  we  had  never  before  heard  of  this  claina 
to  the  merit  of  having  introduced  the  culture  of  the 
morus  multicaulis.  It  is  very  trae,'  that  neither  of 
these  articles  is  wriitm  by  Dr.  Norton,  (nor  the  stitt 
earlier  one  referred  to  above,  which  escaped  our  no- 
tice,) and  therefore,  no  matter  how  incorrect,  he  can- 
not be  held  responsible  for  their  first  appearance. 
Neither  can  the  anonymous  writer  in  the  Enquirer, 
nor  the  editor  of  the  Compiler,  be  blamed  for  giving 
to  him  the  credit,  which  they  deemed,  on  report  doubt- 
less made  to  them,  to  be  his  just  due.  But  fhie  we 
momtom— that  no  contradiction,  or  explanation,  or 
waiving  of  the  undeserved  honor,  having  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  N.,  even  to  this  day,  ^e  has,  indirectly, 
but  most  fully,  sanctioned  the  claims  made  for  him  in 
both  these  publications. 

In  our  letter  of  inquiry  to  Mr.  Smith,  we  directed 
his  attention  to  these  publications.  The  tone  of  his 
answer  is,  naturally  enough,  somewhat  tempered,  by 
the  very  unexpected  discovery  of  a  new  competitor 
for  the  only  reward  which  he  thought  he  bad  earn- 
ed— the  honor  of  bringing  the  multicaulis  into  notice 
and  extensive  use,  and  possibly,  alio,  some  feeling  of 
gratitude  from  the  individuals  who  are  growing  rich 
from  having  known  better  than  himself  bow  to  profit 
by  its  pecuniary  and  trading  value.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, his  tone  may  well  be  excused. 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Smith,  (dated  October  16th,) 
says — 

**The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  moras 
multicaulis  is  as  follows.  When  Congress  passed  the 
regolation  instractmg  the  Secietaiy  of  the  Treasary 
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to  collect  informattOQ  on  the  Bobject  of  silk  culture, 
Wm.  Prince  &  Sons,  of  New  York,  wrote  immediatelv 
to  Marseilles,  in  France,  to  their  a^ent,  ordering  all 
the  books  on  the  subject,  and  specimens  of  all  the 
mulberry  trees  known  there  in  use  for  silk,  to  be  sent 
them.    This  was  in  the  year  1826,  and  the  plants  ar- 
rived January  7th,  1827.    Among  the  trees  received, 
one  variety  was  called  the  Philippine  Island  mulberry. 
Messrs.  Prince  immediately  sent  me  one  tree  of  each 
of  the  kinds  they  received,  amounting,  I  believe,  to  15 
kinds.    The  Philippine  Island  mulberry,  proved  to  be 
the  tree  subsequently  named  the  moms  multicaulis.  A 
year  or  two  alter  1  received  these  trees  from  Prince, 
the  French  papers  published  notices  of  the  valuable 
qualities  of  the  moms  multicaulis,  a  tree  just  introduced 
oy  the  enterprising  Perottet,  describing  its  characters 
minutely.     On  reading  those  descriptions,  I  imme- 
diately discovered  that  our  Philippine  Island  mulberry 
was  described  as  the  multicaulis,  and  wrote  to  Mr. 
Mnce  to  that  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  informing 
Ihm  that  I  had  used  it  for  feeding  silk-worms,  and 
found  it  to  be  every  thing  the  French  writers  had  de- 
scribed it  to  be.    Prince  concurred  with  me,  and  pro- 
pagated the  tree  for  sale,  and  has  done  so  every  year 
since,  besides  importing  from  France  more  trees  each 
year  than  ever  were  produced  in  Virginia  altogether, 
until  the  present  year.    Dr.  Pascalis,  otN.  York,  in  the 
sprinsof  1830,  received  three  trees  from  France, one 
of  which  he  gave  to  my  old  friend  Parmentier,  then  of 
Long  Island,  one  to  Dr.  Hosack  of  New  York,  and  one 
to  ■ome  one  unknown  to  me.    The  above  is  a  circum- 
■tantial  and  true  account  of  the  introdueUoo  of  this  tree 
into  this  country,  and  of  the  discovery  of  its  valuable 
properties.    Messrs.  Prince's  old  tree  occupied  a  place 
m  their  nursery  till  the  &11  of  1887,  as  an  old  stool  for 
layers ;  my  old  tree  yet  remains  in  my  garden,  where 
it  will  continue  while  I  live,  as  it  is  the  oldest,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  trees  in  America.  So  soon  as  I  discovered 
the  valuable  qualities  of  the  tree,  I  commenced  propa- 
gating it  and  distributing  to  every  one  whom  I  could 
Enuiade  to  take  it.    I  eave  it  to  every  nurseryman  in 
iltimore ;  sent  it  to  the  south  and  west,  and  indeed 
•very  where,  where  I  could  induce  people  to  take  it.  [ 
I  can  say  freely,  that  were  I  paid  down  for  all  I  then 
Ifave  away,  at  the  present  prices,  I  should  have  money 
m  my  purse,  instead  of  being,  as  I  am,  out  of  pocket 
BO  small  sdm,  on  account  of  my  efforts  to  introduce  it 
into  the  country  at  large.  1  never  kept  any  memoran- 
dum of  the  trees  I  gave  away,  nor  of  the  persons  to 
whom  I  gave  them;  but  I  can  adduce  the  testi- 
mony of  every  nuneryraan  in  Baltimore,  (and  of  the 
country  at  large,  I  might  say,)  to  prove,  that  the 
celebrity  of  the  tree  is  due  to  me.  and  that,  for  six 
or  aeven  years,  I  was  alone  in  the  effort  to  introduce 
it  I  gave  trees  to  Mr.  Samuel  Feast,  Mr.  John  Feast, 
Mr.  Robert  Sinclair,  Mr.  James  Wilkes,  Mr.  Bastien, 
and  numerous  others,  all  regular  nurserymen,  in  1829, 
or  1880,  with  urgent  recommendations  to  propagate 
them  extensively,  *<  for  the  time  will  come  when  you 
will  make  vour  fortune  by  them  " — my  invariable 
remark  to  all.     I  was  laughed  at  by  all;  and,  from 
all  quarters,  was  called   **tbe  mulberry  madman,*' 
*'  the  silk-worm  maniac, "  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
for  my  pains ;  but  still  I  persevered  until  I  waked  up 
the  sleeping  Uon  effectually. »'    ••••••• 

Mr.  Smith,  as  editor  of  the  American  Farmer  for 
several  years,  and,  indeed,  for  several  years  before,  (as 
hr  back  as  1826,)  had  been  urging  the  value  of  silk- 
culture,  and  the  propriety  of  propagating  the  mul- 
berry. His  editorial  influence,  (which,  for  this  pur- 
pose, was  used  before  he  was  ostensibly  an  editor  of 
an  agricultural  journal,)  gave  him  the  greatest  facilities 
for  disseminating  his  opinions  on  the  general  subject ; 
and  as  soon  as  be  bad  learned  tiie  value  of  the  multi- 
caolis,  all  his  zeal  was  enlisted  in  aid  o^  spreading  the 


plant  itself,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  value,  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  even  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
country.    Another  passage  of  his  letter  says, 

**  When  I  had  satisfied  myself  of  its  qualities,  I  be- 
gan to  publish  my  opinions,  and  they  will  be  found  in 
the  American  Farmer,  from  1881  to  1884  inclusive,  as 
well  as  in  almostevery  other  agricultural  journal  in  thft 
country.    My  public  writings,  however,  did  not  com- 
prise one  hundredth  part  of  my  labors  in  the  cause.  It 
was  by  private  correspondence  I  did  the  great  amount. 
I  was  incessantly  plied  with  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  union,  making  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  best 
kinds  of  mulberry  trees  for  silk-wormfi ;  and  in  answer 
to  them  all,  I  invariably  recommended  the  moras  mul- 
ticaulis, when  there  was  not  another  man  in  the  cotiniry, 
except  Mr.  Prince,  Dr.  Pascalis,  (who  merely  adopt- 
ed the   opinions  of  his  friends  in  France,  havine 
no  experience  of  his  own,)  and  Mr.  Parmentier  of 
New  York,  who  agreed  with  me.    From  the  summer 
of  1880,  to  the  present  time,  I  must  have  written  some 
thousands  of  such  letters.    Great  numbers  of  these  an- 
swers have  been  published  in  the  local  newspapers, 
where  they  were  received,  and  of  course  multiplied 
ffreatiy  the  number  of  inquirers.    I  have  often  had 
nve  to  ten  letters  a  day,  from  that  time  to  this,  to  an- 
swer on  this  subject — for,  be  it  known,  the  present 
mania  has  not  lessened,  but,  on  the  contrary,  materially 
increased  my  correspondence  on  this  subject.    The 
great  burden  of  my  labors  has  therefore  been  unseen 
by  the  public ;  but  still,  the  public  has  seen  enough  in 
the  public  prints,  besides  all  this,  to  award  to  me  the 
crecut  of  being  the  promoter  of  the  culture  of  moras 
multicaulis  in  this  countiy.    So  universal  is  the  opi- 
nion that  this  credit  belongs  to  me,  that  strangers,  whom 
I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  before,  have  frequently  called 
on  me  to  inspect  the  leaves  of  my  trees,  feanng  they 
bad  not  obtained  the  right  kind,  and  supposing  that  I 
was  the  original  importer  of  the  tree.    Many  persons 
have  come  to  me  from  a  distance,  to  get  trees  from  me, 
to  be  certain  of  getting  the  genuine  ones,  when  they 
could  have  got  them  at  their  own  doors  for  far  less  ex- 
pense.   I  have  sent  the  trees  to  South  America,  to 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  to  several  places  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  all  gratuitousIV|  for  having  been  applied  to  for  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  silk,  and  the  best  kind  of 
trees,  from  those  places,  my  recommendation  of  the 
multicaulis  was  always  accompanied,  when  a  convey- 
ance offered  and  the  season  admitted,  with  at  least  ono 
tree,  or  cutting. 

*<  Another  point.  The  facility  of  cultivating,  and  par- 
ticulariy  of  propagating  the  tree,  was  discovered  by 
me.  When  I  received  my  first  tree,  an  accident  befel 
it  that  was  nearly  fatal.  It  was  growing  in  my  garden 
with  15  other  kinds,  and  ,1  was  feeding  silk-worms 
with  every  spare  leaf  I  could  get  fh)m  it.  In  182®,  I 
believe,  about  the  first  of  July,  I  discovered  ono 
morning,  that « the  leaves  were  all  turning  yellow* 
Knowing  its  value,  I  was  considerably  frightened,  and 
immediately  wrote  to  Messrs.  Prince  to  send  me  ano- 
ther tree,  as  mine  was  dead.  Late  in  the  season  as  it 
was,  they  did  send  me  one,  that  was  growing  in  a  flower 
pot  with  an  oleander;  I  presume  they  had  put  a  small^ 
cutting  there  accidentally.  But,  as  soon  as  I  had 
written  to  them,  I  went  to  the  garden  and  examined 
the  tree  carefully,  and  found  that  a  nest  of  ants  had 
surrounded  the  tree  and  perforated  the  trank  at  the 
ground,  through  and  through,  and  that  it  was  dead  6  or 
6  inches  from  the  ground,  but  that  the  whole  top  was 
yet  sound.  I  took  a  spade  and  dug  a  trench  south  of 
the  tree,  intending  to  layer  it;  in  the  hope  that  I  might 
make  it  take  root  again,  and  thus  save  it.  On  bending 
it  down,  it  broke  short  off  near  the  ground.  On  this  oc- 
currence, my  wife  and  other  persons  looking  on,  ob- 
served that  1  **tum€d  as  pcde  as  a  iheet;*^  1  mention  this , 
to  show  how  much  1  then  thought  of  it.  I,  however, 
covered  up  the  tree,  turning  up  the  end  of  each  branch 
just  above  the  earth,  watered  it  well,  and  never  looked 
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at  it  again  for  two  or  three  weeks — I  nerer  can  bear 
to  look  at  my  misfortunes,  it  hurts  my  feelings — and 
then  I  was  led  to  it  by  accident  When  I  did  visit  the 
spot,  1  was  astonished  to  find  the  ends  of  all  the 
branches  I   had  turned  up  had  made  considerable 

Sowth.  That  fall  1  had  5  young  trees,  larger  than 
e  original  plant.  That  gave  me  mv  first  idea  of  the 
laeiiity  with  which  it  can  be  propagated.  I  afterwards 
adopted  the  single-bud  system  of  propagating,  with 
which  you  are  well  acquainted,  and  practised  it  for 
two  years  before  the  public  knew  any  thine  about  it. 
I  did  not  publish  this  mode  of  propagation  lor  several 
years,  thinking  to  make  something  out  of  it  for  my- 
self, but  communicated  freely  prwaUly  to  others,  and 
before  I  knew  what  I  was  about,  they  had  cot  all  the 
advantage  of  it,  and  one  of  them  even  claimed  the 
credit  of  its  discovery  in  the  public  papers,  just  as 
another  person  now  claims  crecTit  even  lor  introdociog 
the  multicaulis  into  thia  country ! 

**In  eoncluiioDF^-it  is  to  Wm.  Frince  Sf  Son$t  of  Flush- 
ing, N.  Y.,  that  the  credit  is  due  of  first  introducing 
this  valuable  plant  to  the  country ;  to  whom  the  credit 
Is  due  for  discovering  its  valuable  qualities,  the  great 
fecility  with  which  it  may  be  propa^ted,  and  bringing 
it  into  general  notice,  indeed  making  it  what  it  now 
is,  I  leave  you  to  judige, 

**  I  must  now  apolo^i^  for  tiiis  long  answer  to  your 
inquiries,  filled  as  it  is  with  selfishness  and  egoosm. 
On  refecting  o^  what  I  have  written,  I  feel  ashamed 
of  my  answer.  Why  should  J  attribute  any  impor- 
tance to  the  thing  ?  Do  }  not  know  that  there  never 
was  a  pioneer  in  any  thing  thatgot  any  thing  but  his 
labor  ^or  his  pains  ?  I^ook  at  liynitney  with  hia  cot- 
ton gin«  Fulton  ifith  his  steamboat,  and  all  others  of 
the  same  genus.  I  must  therefore  be  content  to  have 
labored  for  the  pubUic,  and  let  others  receive  the 
credit  of  it.  as  v^l)  9S  the  peciMiiary  consideration. 

•*Oqe  more  explanation.  I  have  intimated  that 
I  have  nerer  inade  any  thing  by  morus  multicau- 
lis. I  mean  to  be  understpod  as  saying,  that  I  have 
Qever  made  as  much  as  it  has  tioet  me.  I  am  a  loser 
by  it.  )  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  never  having 
told  trees.  I  h^ve  sold  a  few  every  year  for  four  or 
t^e  years  past.  T^e  largest  lot  I  ever  sold  of  my  own 
raising,  was  150,  and  the  lareest  number  in  any  one 
year  of  my  own  w&e  lAO,  I  nave  also  matde,  ae  agent 
for  others,  $400  to  $500  altogether,  in  aommistions  on 
•ales.** 
And  now  to  recapitulate,  and  to  coj^dude, 
To  the  intelligence,  ne^l,  and  untiring  efforts  of  Gi- 
deon B.  Smith,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
mi^inly  indebted  for  how  possessing,  and  knowing  the 
intrinsic  value  of,  the  moms  multicaulis ;  and  for  tha 
greatly  increased  facilities  whiah  its  possession  offers 
for  making  this  a  silk-produting  country.  |f  rewards 
i#ire  gfren  in  this  country  by  government,  (s^te  or 
foderal,)  for  distinguished  services  rendered  to  agri- 
cultura,  then  might  a  strong  claim  to  honor  and  rew^d 
P»t  this  individual  be  made  on  the  gratitude  q(  hie 
ikHintry,  to  be  responded  to  by  its  government,  got 
aueh  Oot  being  our  system,  he,  like  the  greater  and 
laore  distinguished  national  bene&ctors  whom  he  men- 
iiooa^  aa  well  aa  all  other  pioneers  in  agricultural  and 
Hiechaifieftl  improvement,  must  alike  go  without  na- 
tional revturdi.  But,  in  this  case,  there  is  another 
ficb  vouree,  and  whieh  ought  to  be  as  liberal  as  it  is 
rich,  firom  which  something  may  be  hoped  to  be  dravm. 
In  the  ptesant  strange  condition  of  things,  every  culti- 
^tor  or  owner  of  a  multicaulia  nursery  has  suddenly 
C^und  himself  made  richer  by  some  thonaands  of  dol- 
Jlaii.   M«|iypeiaoDt,witbiaafow  moiithff»liaTf  thus 


gained  their  thouaandi— some  few  tbeir  hundreda  of 
thousands.    If  all,  or  if  even  the  more  Hberal  half  of 
the  many  individuals  thus  benefited,  would  contribute 
to  a  joint  fund  only  ont  dollar  in  each  hundred  of  ihetr 
dear  gain  so  made,  by  the  increased  market  value  of 
their  multicaulis  plants,  it  would  constitute  a  reward 
for  the  man  who  has  been  ttie  chief  agent  in  producing 
their  good  fortune,  both  large  in  amount  aa  a  pecuniary 
compensation,  and  still  more  precious  aa  an  honorary 
distinction.  Let  all  such  persons,  then,  who  approve  the 
plan,  unite  with  us  in  making  up  such  a  fund.    We 
offer  to  receive,  and  to  be  accountable  for  contribu- 
tions in  payment  for  any  such  debts  of  gratitude,  and 
to  dispose  of  the  amount,  under  the  direction  of  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  principal  and  most  accessible  contribu- 
tors, in  such  manner  as  may  be  supposod  will  render 
the  reward  most  acceptable  to  the  receiver,  and  most 
useful  to  the  public.    We  have  already  proposed  this 
plan,  verbally,  to  several  of  the  fortunate  persons  con- 
cerned ;  and  all  have  approved  the  object,  and  moat  of 
them  will  aid  in  carrying  through  the  plan.    We  in- 
vite all  the  fortunate  possessors  of  multicaulis,  and 
speculators  in  sales,  to  contribute  to  the  fund,  and  to 
place  their  names,  and  the  amounts  subscribed,  aa 
speedily  as  convenient,  at  our  disposal.    To  commence 
the  list,  we  will  subscribe  $100 ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  degree  of  success,  the  plan  will  be  executed  ta 
the  extent  of  the  subscriptions  which  may  be  offered 
and  paid. 

In  advance  of  a  more  general  publication,  a  copy 
of  this  appeal  will  be  sent  to  every  known  and  large 
recent  possessor  ol  multicaulis  plante.  From  many  of 
them,  and  of  the  fiyr  greater  number  unknown,  whom 
it  may  reach  accidentelly  hereafter,  eariy  and  generous 
responses  are  hoped  to  l>e  received.  The  names  of 
the  subscribers,  and  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions* 
will  be  announced  in  each  successive  publication  of 
the  Farmers'  Register;  and  a  auiiable  dispoeltion  of, 
and  accounting  for,  the  whole  amount  subscribed  and 
paid  in,  will  be  made,  as  soon  aa  may  be  directed  by 
the  committee  chosen  for  that  purpose,  in  the  manner 
stated  above. 

The  most  appropriate  disposition  of  such  a  fund,  in 
our  opinion,  would  be  the  following :  Let  a  snug  and 
productive  little  farm  be  bought,  some  acrea  of  it 
planted«Nvith  multicaulia  cuttings,  and  a  good  cocoonery 
erected,  as  well  as  the  other  fixtures  necessaiy  for  a 
silk  form;  and  when  all  the  essential  arrangemente 
aro  made,  let  the  farm,  (for  which  "Gratitude** 
would  be  a  suitabte  name—)  be  given  to  Gideon  B. 
Smith.  If,  when  thus  provided  with  the  means,  it 
jd^ould  suit  his  wishes  and  convenience  to  devote  his 
labor  and  time  to  silk-eulture  for  his  own  benefit,  with 
even  half  the  t^eal  nqd  perseverance  with  which  he 
has  long  been  laboring  to  ihtroduce  and  establish  it  for 
the  publie  interest,  he  wiU  be  still  farther,  and  greatly, 
serving  the  public  wea|,  ))y  furnishing  example,  and 
practical  instruction,  in  this  new  branch  of  industry, 
to  the  region  in  which  the  f»rm  will  be  situated. 

£p.  Fak.  Rio. 
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From  tb«  Oenetee  Fanner* 
UCPB0VBMB5T    Ilff    THB    MANUFAOTURB    OF 

FLAX. 

The  August  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute— a  work  we  most  cordially  re- 
commend to  tlie  patronage  of  our  readers— con- 
tains a  letter  from  J.  F.  Schermerhorn  to  the  com- 
missioner of  patents  at  Washington,  describing  a 
new  mode  of  manufacturing  flax,  or  rather  so  pre- 
paring it  for  manufacture  that  it  can  be  spun  on 
the  common  spinning  jenny  as  easy  as  cotton,  and 
converted  into  cloth  with  the  greatest  facility. 
Mr.  S.  Olcott  of  New  Hope,  Pa.,  is  the  inventor 
of  the  process,  and  should  further  tests  and  trials 
but  realise  a  small  part  of  the  benefits  indicated, 
it  will  prove  a  discovery  of  immense  value  to  the 
north  and  west  The  flax,  as  we  understand  the 
letter,  is  by  a  short  and  simple  process,  and  with 
the  aid  of  machinery,  converted  into  what  Mr. 
Olcott  calls  his  short  staple  flax;  is  deprived  of  its 
^uten  and  coloring  matter,  and  bleached,  and  is 
then  ready  for  spinning. 

Spedmens  ot  the  thread  made  from  the  pre- 
pared flax,  as  well  as  samples  of  the  flax  itself, 
were  led  at  the  office  of  the  Institute,  and  attract- 
ed much  notice  trom  their  beauty  and  strength. 
The  only  objections  started,  were  that  by  being 
made  into  short  staple,  the  thread  lost  the  smooth 
eilk-like  appearance  belonging  to  the  unbroken 
nbre,  and  appeared  more  as  if  made  of  bleached 
tow,  or  rattier  of  floss  silk.  When  we  reflect, 
however,  on  the  smooth  thread  made  from  cotton, 
a  material  still  shorter  in  fibre,  and  far  inferior  in 
strength,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  in 
the  process  of  manufacturing  linen  cloth  from  pre- 
pared flax,  methods  of  obviating  this  and  other 
difficulties  will  be  easily  found.  In  the  language 
of  the  JoumaJ,  this  improvement,  "must  produce 
a  wonderful  advance  of  productive  industry  in  our 
portion  of  the  union.  In  the  west  it  will  open 
mines  of  wealth.  If  flax  can  be  produced  and 
prepared  ibr  the  spinning  ienny  as  cheap  as  cot- 
ton, and  converted  mto  cloth  as  readily,  then  the 
oofthem  and  middle  states  can  avail  themselves  of 
a  great  staple  that  will  vie  with  the  south;  and 
this  may  be  done  at  once,  (or  we  already  know 
liow  to  spin.  It  is  not  like  silk,  which  is  sure  to 
succeed  eventually,  but  progressively.  The  mul- 
berries roust  have  time  to  grow;  and  the  know- 
led^  requisite  for  managing  the  silk-worms, 
takmg  care  of  the  cocoons,  reeling,  fcc  will  re- 
duire  time  to  be  generally  adopt^  and  under- 
stood." 

Mr.  Schermerhorn  makes  some  interesting  esti- 
mates of  the  profits  that  must  ensue  from  the  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  of  flax.  We  have  room 
for  only  the  following: 

<<].  Estimate  for  buildings  and  machinery  to 
mannfocture  1000  tons  ofshort  staple  flax,  830,000 
The  actoai  expense  of  preparing  1,000 

tons  of  fine  flax;  including  toe  raw 

materia],  at  8250  a  ton,        -       -       250,000 

82^0,000 
Now  if  we  estimate  this  short  staple  flax  worth 
filfy  cents  per  pound,  which  will  not  be  deemed 
an  extravagant  price  when  it  is  remembered  that 
every  pound  of  such  fine  flax  will  make  between 
four  aiMl  fiva  yards  of  finelinen,  say  four  jrards,  and 
ihiecaB  be  made  Into  iiw  linen  at  about  foor  cents 


per  yard:  then  1,000  tons  being  2,000,000  pounds 
will  be  worth  at  50  cts.  per  lb.     -       8 1,000,000 
Now  deduct  from  this  as  above  for 
buildings,  machinery,  raw  material, 
and  expense  of  manufacturing  the 
fine  flax,  at  250  dollars  a  ton,         -       280,000 

Which  leaves  a  profit  after  paying  for  buildings, 
and  washing,  &c.,  &c.,  -  -  8720,000 
2.  Estimate  for  manufacturing  the  fine  short  sta- 
ple flax  into  fine  linen.  *  *  To- manufacture 
2,000,000  pounds,  which  wUl  make  8,000,000 
yards  of  linen,  you  must  have  in  operation  about 
850  looms,  at  an  expense  of  one  thousand  dollars 

each, 88^i000 

Spinning  2,000,000  lbs.  at  8  cts.  per  lb.      160,000 
Weaving  and  putting  up  8,000,000  yards, 

at  2  cents  per  yard,       ...        160,000 
2,000,000  lbs.  of  fine  staple  fiax  at  50 
cents  per  lb 1,000,000 

82,170,000 
If  we  estimate  this  fine  linen  at  fifly  cents  per 
yard,  then  the  value  of  8,000,000  yards 

will  be 84,000,000 

From  which  deduct  as  before,  for  build- 
ings, machinery,  stock  and  labor       2,170,000, 

and  a  net  profit  is  left  of  81|890,000 

Mr.  Olcott,  at  his  flax  establishmeut  at  New 
Hope,  works  up  at  present,  about  three  thousand 
tons  of  flax  in  the  stem  per  year.  This  produces 
about  430  tons  of  fine  short  staple  flax,  ready  for 
manufacture;  from  which  it  seems  that  it  takes 
about  7  tons  of  stem  to  produce  one  ton  of  short 
staple  flax.  From  Mr.  S.'s  letter  we  gather,  that 
the  lands  in  Penn.  and  N.  Jersey,  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Hope,  as  an  average  crop,  yiekl  one  ton 
of  stem  to  the  acre,  for  whidi  Mr.  Olcott  pays  at 
his  factory  twelve  dollars  a  ton;  and  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  average  viekl  of  flax  seed  will 
be  worth  at  least  as  much  more  from  an  acre, 
which  will  give  the  farmer  24  dollars  per  aere,  as 
the  avails  oT  his  flax  crop,  and  this  must  be  consi- 
dered a  good  business.  It  is  in  the  rich  and  beau- 
tiful prairies  of  the  west,  however,  that  we  think 
the  manufacture  of  flax  will  be  carried  to  the 
greatest  extent,  and  most  profit.  Should  the  flax 
noticed  in  our  sketch  of  Mr.  Parker's  travels,  as 
growing  wild  in  the  valleys  bevond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  being  perennial  like  our  grasses, 
be  introduced  into  the  western  states,  and  succeed 
as  we  trust  it  may,  it  can  then  be  mown  like 
grass,  and  gathered  year  afler  year  without  a  se- 
cond sowing;  and  even'  the  common  flax  cannot 
fail  to  yield  a  rich  harvest  to  the  industry  of  the 
fertile  west. 


FroM  tiie  HintiBglos  Gaaette. 
BATS  Iir    GRAIN. 

How  to  prevent  the  rava^  of  rats  in  grain  al- 
ter it  is  housed,  has  been  an  inquiry  of  long  stand- 
ing. We  can  never  exterminate  them  to  sueh 
aSegree  as  not  to  apprehend  their  incursionff,  for  a 
horde  of  these  troublesome  visiters  will  oflen  make 
their  appearance  when  we  least  expect  thena.  In- 
stinct points  the  way  where  that  provision  betftsoit^ 
ed  to  metr  nature  is  fooDdmoetpIeiitifol.  Wehave 
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often  found,  when  we  went  to  thrash,  our  oats  cut 
and  cleaned  by  them,  and  the  straw  rendered  un- 
fit fur  any  purpose  whatever,  except  the  subser- 
vient one  or  litter. 

But  every  evil  has  a  cure:  and  I  have  found 
"  common  elder"  to  be  a  common  preventive,and 
have  tested  its  properties  as  an  anti-rat  appli- 
cation. When  the  grain  is  to  be  packed  away,  I 
scatter  a  ^ew  of  the  young  branches  over  every 
layer  of  bundles,  being  mindl'ul  to  have  them  in 
ffreatest  abundance  on  the  edges  of  the  pile.  The 
drying  of  the  twigs  will  give  the  grain  an  odor  not 
relished  by  the  vermin — which  scent  in  no  wise  de- 
tracts from  the  quality  of  the  straw  for  horses,  as 
it  makes  no  sort  of  difference  with  them.  I  have 
tried  it  successfully,  a  number  of  years,  in  wheat, 
oats  and  corn. 


i 
For  Uie  Fanners'  Regliter. 
GBNUINB     MO  BUS     MULTICAULI8.      NOT     EX- 
BBfPT    FROM  THE    DEPREDATIONS    OF    IN- 
SECTS. 

"  October  ISth,  1838. 

As  Mr.  Gideon  fi.  Smith  seems  to  beconsidered, 
by  yourself  and  others,  the  best  authority  in  re- 
gard to  the  multicaulis  mulberry,  there  are  two 
assertions  in  his  communication  in  your  last  Re- 
gister, which  induce  me  to  fear  that  I,  who  am 
one  of  the  humbugged  class,  may  have  been  buy- 
ing the  wronff  sort.  Mr.  Smith  says,  "the 
leaves,  when  full  grown  on  the  vigorous  wood, 
are  12  to  16  inches  in  length,  and  10  to  13  wide." 
Now,  after  inspecting  many  hundred  bushes  of 
the  kmd  I  have  purchased,  which  had  ail  the  ap- 
pearance of  vigorous  growth,  I  have  seen  no 
leaf  much,  if  any  more"^than  half  that  size.  It  is 
true,  I  did  not  apply  my  rule,  but  my  eyes  could 
not  so  far  deceive  me. 

Again— Mr.  Smith  asserts, as  "a  remarkable 
(act,  that  all  the  species  and  varieties  of  mulberry 
tree  are  exempt  from  the  depredations  of  all  in- 
sects, except  the  silk-worm."  He  farther  states, 
that,  "  dunng  ten  years  that  he  had  been  a  close 
and  daily  observer  of  the  morus  multicaulis  par- 
ticularly, he  never  saw  an  insect  of  any  kind  upon 
it"  Sinc^  I  know,  from  many  years'  observa- 
tion, that  he  is  mistaken  in  what  be  assumes  to  be 
a  fact — at  least  so  far  as  our  native  varieties,  and 
the  English  mulberry,  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
are  concerned — I  hope  he  is  so  in  regard  to  the 
multicaulis,  also.  If  be  is  not,  then  have  I  an 
additional  reason  to  fear,  that  my  purchase  is  not 
of  the  genuine  kind :  for,  the  few  plants  saved  of 
a  small  trial  made  last  spring,  have  their  stems 
and  many  of  their  leaves  now  nearly  covered 
with  numerous  small,  greenish-colored  bugs,  that 
seem  quite  as  much  at  home  as  if  they  were  in 
their  native  domicil.  We  have  been  dosing  them 
with  soap-suds  to  kill  or  drive  them  off:  but  have 
not  yet  ascertained  how  the  physic  will  work.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  it  will  be  effectual ;  for 
these  little  depredators  appear  to  be  the  same  spe- 
cies which  oAen  infest  our  rose-bushes,  and  which 
are  easily  destroyed  or  driven  away,  either  by 
soap-suds,  or  soot  and  water.  This  last  mixture, 
by  the  way,  is  an  excellent  thing,  if  not  made  too 
strong,  for  accelerating  the  growth  of  ail  garden- 
vegetables,  especially  where  the  ground  has  not 
been  fully  manured.    I  remain, 

Your  fl-iend  and  constant  reader,    J.  M.  G." 


An  editorial  note,  attached  to  the  passage  referred 
to  above,  stated  another  exception  to  the  general  rule 
which  Mr.  Smith  had  given  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience. That  note  drew  from  him  the  following 
passage  of  one  of  his  private  letters : 

<'  1  am  much  surprised  at  your  note,  [page 
431,  No.  7,]  relative  to  the  caterpillars  devour- 
ing the  multicaulis,  and  thank  you  for  it.  It  is 
the  first  instance  I  ever  heard  of,  and  I  fear  it  is 
the  forerunner  of  a  terrible  calamity  to  the  cause 
of  the  silk-culture  in  this  country.  I  never  heard 
of  these  insects  touching  any  species  of  mulberry 
before  ;  and  as  they  never  quit  any  kind  of  trees 
after  they  once  begin  upon  them,  I  much  fear 
they  will  extend  their  depredations  to  the  mul- 
berry generally ;  and  if  they  do,  it  will  be  a  sad 
drawback  upon  the  business.  But  five  years  ago, 
our  elms,  [in  Baltimore,]  that  had  stood  un- 
touched by  any  insect  for  ages,  were  first  observed 
to  be  infected  by  a  small  caterpillar ;  the  insects 
increased  every  year,  until  in  the  last  two  3rearB,  our 
once  stately  and,  as  ornamental  trees,  entirely  une- 
qualled elms,  have  been  entirely  stripped  of  foliage, 
as  though  a  deadly  blast  of  fire  had  passed 
through  them.  Last  year,  the  beautiful  lindens 
were  first  visited  by  the  same  insect,  and  now  we 
expect  them  also  to  share  the  fate  of  the  elms." 

We  presume,  that  oar  friend,  J.  M.  6.t  n^^  not 
distrust  the  genuine  character  of  his  plants,  merely 
because  of  the  smaller  size  of  the  leaves.  The  sizes 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Smith,  were  the  largest,  and  not 
meant  as  usually  found,  on  any  but  very  luxuriant 
growth.  No  one  who  has  once  noticed  the  multicau- 
lis, can  mistake  it  for  any  other  kind  of  mulberry 
tree  ;  and,  therefore,  the  person  who  furnished  to  our 
correspondent  his  original  stock,  could  not  have  giveo 
a  wrong  kind,  unless  wilfully,  and  by  designed  decep- 
tion.— Ed.  Far.  Rxo. 


INqUIRIES  IN    BBGARD  TO   KBBPIN6  SWEET 

POTATOKS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Uie  Farmen*  Regiiter. 

Can  you  inform  us  through  your  November 
No.  how  to  preserve  sweet  potatoes  through  the 
winter?  Should  they  be  gathered  before  a  single 
frost,  or  afler  one  has  fallen  to  kill  the  vines  ?  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  error  is  in  sufierinff 
them  to  remain  in  the  earth  until  a  frost;  and 
hence  the  difiiculty  of  keeping  them  has  arisen 
with  us.  Some  of  ^our  correspondents  in  the 
lower  districts,  could  mlbrm  you,  as  1  have  oAeo 
seen  large  supplies  from  them  in  the  spring,  in  a 
very  perlect  state.  C.  H.  M. 


SOAKING  SEBD  CORN   IN  8ALTPBTRB  WATBR. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  the  Farmen*  Regitter. 

I  am  utteriy  astonished  at  the  aim/Ae  fact — 
"  truly  single,  in  one  sense  of  the  word, "  stated 
in  your  last  No.  by  Mr.  Massey,  of  New  Vork^ 
as   *<  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  modem 
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times''  that  com  loaked  in  a  boIuUod  ofsaltpetre,and 
planted  under  equal  circumslances,  with  this  ex* 
ception  alone,  produced  500  per  cent,  more  than 
corn  not  so  prepared. 

A  few  years  ago,  for  protection  against  the  worm 
alone,  I  used  this  solution  on  my  seed  com — alter- 
nating throughout,  a  large  space  of  the  field  with, 
and  without  it,  every  twelve  rows.  The  second 
year  I  also  trieid  it  for  the  same  purpose,  and  Jhr 
no  otA«r— the  result  was,  in  both,  absolute  futility 
in  all  respects.  J.  £*  Muse. 

JDorchesteTf  Md, 

[Our  comments  on  this  remarkable  "fact, "  were 
given  at  p.  434  of  the  succeeding  number,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.— Ed.  Far.  Rko.] 


Should  you  think  the  above  worth  making 
known,  you  can  publish  it. 
Very  respectfully,  your  oh't.  serv't. 

Edward  fi.  Withers. 


From  Uie  Maine  Fanner. 


PIO    TROUGH. 


A  writer  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  a  few  years 
ago,  described  a  method  of  making  this  article, 
which  we  cx)pied  into  the  Maine  Farmer,  and 
which  we  have  also  practised,  and  find  to  be  a 
great  improvement. 

It  is  simply  this.  Take  two  pieces  of  board  or 
plaok  of  the  length  that  you  wish  your  trough  ; 
put  two  of  their  edges  together  at  right  an^es, 
thus  V,  and  nail  them  strong.  Then  take  two 
pieces  something  longer  than  the  trough  is  wide 
and  nail  upon  the  ends.  Then  take  some  clay 
mortar  ana  fill  up  the  chinks  to  prevent  its  leaking, 
and  it  is  done.  The  food  settles  down  in  the  an- 
gle at  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  the  pig  will 
jity  his  sharp  under  jaw  into  it  completely,  while 
the  lonff  ends  prevent  its  being  upset  so  easily  as 
the  olokind.  Any  body  who  can  saw  a  board  off, 
and  drive  a  nail,  can  make  one.  If  you  have  no 
trough  for  your  pig)  just  try  your  hand  at  making 
one  on  this  plan. 


From  Uie  Tennessee  Fanner. 
LOIN   DISTEMPER    IN  HOGS. 

By  this  I  mean  the  loss  of  the  strength  of  the 
hinder  parts.  One  of  my  best  ho^  was  found 
the  other  day  unable  to  walk,  from  falling  behind; 
and  as  I  never  saved  one  thus  diseased,  I  gave 
him  up  for  lost.  I,  however,  separated  him  from 
the  herd,  and  concluded  I  would  nurse  him  until 
he  might  die,  as  is  my  practice — being  opposed  to 
killing  any  of  my  animals  that  may  chance  to 
sicken  or  get  wounded. 

Now,  as  the  treatment,  or  something  else,  has 
relieved  him,  I  annex  it.  I  poured  warm  tar  upon 
his  loin;  when  this  dried,  I  repeated  it— pulfing 
out  the  hair  adjacent.  Simultaneously  with  this, 
I  mixed  one  tea-spoonful  of  arsenic  in  com  meal 
dough,  which  he  ate  freely.  He  is  now  on  his 
feet  and  doing  well.  Whether  my  hog  recovered 
in  consequence  of  the  treatment,  or  in  spite  of  it, 
I  cannot  tell;  but  one  thing  I  know — all  that  had 
it  before  died,  and  this  one  lives.  I  do  not  wish 
to  get  the  people  to  poisoning  their  hogs  with  arse- 
nic; but  as  it  is  a  gone  case  any  how,  those  who 
may  venture  upon  the  practice,  I  hope  may  have 
the  same  good  luck. 

Parvus  Agricola. 

July  28, 1838. 


SUBSTITUTB  FOR 
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From  Uie  Cultiyator. 

ANOTHBR  wrr- 


Ivanhoe,  Can^U  Co.  jfug,  IS,  1838. 

Dmt  Sir — 1  have  been  for  some  time  an  atten- 
tive reader  of  your  valuable  paper;  fix)m  each  page 
injformation  is  to  be  gained.  In  vour  last  number, 
yoaiDStmetushow  to  peribrm  the  operation  of  ca- 
poning cocks,  before  which  I  knew  not  And  it  is 
the  above  which  prompts  me  to  give  you  the  fol- 
lowing information : 

The  old  method  of  gelding  sows  is  not  only 
Teiy  cruel,  but  quite  disagreeable  to  the  operator, 
as  wdl  as  dangerotis  to  fat  animals.  Now,  sir, 
the  modot  operandi  in  this  neiffhborhood  as  prac- 
tised by  myself  lately,  bat  mu<m  longer  by  others, 
is  simply  this :  For  convenience  use  a  common 
goose  quill  as  a  tube,  cutting  off  smooihl^  the 
small  end,  the  other  shaped  as  for  a  tooth-pick,  to 
betised  as  a  handle;  tnen  pass  the  small  end 
down  the  vaffina  two  inches  or  more,  ^according  to 
the  size  of  tne  animal,)  through  which  drop  six 
or  seven  shet,  say  No.  3,  and  your  work  is  com- 
plete. Nothuig  can  be  moie  simple,  mnocent,  or 
aflfcacKHMi. 


From  the  FannTille  Jonrna]. 
THE  MORUS  MULTICAULIS. 

As  many  persons  in  your  vicinity  are  interested 
in  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  I  send  you  a  fexr 
remarks  upon  an  article  in  the  last  Fanners'  Re- 
gister. Mr.  RufBn  there  advises  farmers  who 
nave  any  idea  of  going  into  the  raising  of  silk 
"not  to  buy  them  (the  Chinese  mulberry)  or  at 
least  very  few  of  them  at  the  exorbitant  prices, 
which  the  always  easily  gulled  public  have  here- 
tofore paid,  and  which  are  now  threatened  to  be 
advanced."  In  a  subsequent  editorial,  advising 
present  holders  not  to  sell,  he  says,  ^'and  therefore 
at  half  a  cent  or  even  a  quarter  cent  the  bud,  the 
stock  of  1839  will  yield  a  much  greater  sum,  than 
the  present  growing  stock  at  two  cents  the  bud  or 
25  or  30  c^nts  the  rooted  plant."  We  will  not 
dwell  on  the  slight  inconsistency  of  advising  pur- 
chasers not  buy  and  sellers  not  to  sell,  as  our  ob- 
ject is  simply  to  examine  the  question  whether 
it  is  for  the  interest  oi'  those  who  are  intending 
to  eno^age  in  the  silk  business  to  purchase  the  mo- 
ms multicaulis  now  at  present  prices,  or  to  pur- 
chase two  years  hence  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Mr.  Rufiin  says,  that  buds  are  regulariy  and 
readily  sold  at  two  dollars  per  hundr^,  and  that 
he  is  preparing  to  come  into  the  market  with  trees 
and  cuttings  as  soon  as  he  can  furnish  them  at 
one-fourth  the  present  price.  We  infer,  therefore^ 
that  he  considers  one-lburth  the  present  price,  or 
half  a  cent  a  bud,  a  fair  price,  or  the  probable  price 
a  year  or  two  to  come,  when  the  mania  has  sub- 
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Bided.  But  to  pat  our  calculations  out  of  the 
reach  of  cavil^  we  will  suppose  the  price  of  roulti- 
caulis  buds  two  years  heuce  to  be  one^eighth  of  a 
cent  each,  only  one-sixteenth  of  the  present  price, 
and  we  tnink  we  can  demonstrate  from  Mr.  RuH- 
fin's  own  data,  that  a  person  who  intends  en- 
gaging in  the  business,  had  better  give  100  cents 
a  bud  11010  than  one-eighth  of  a  cent  for  a  bud  two 
years  hence.  We  take  Mr.  Ruffin's  own  data. 
"Every  single  bud  planted  next  spring  and  well 
taken  care  of,  will  produce  fh>m  10  to  70  buds, 
say  not  less  than  30  on  an  average."  One  bud 
then  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1839  will  produce  30 
in  the  fall,  which  set  out  again  in  the  spring  of 
1840  will  produce  in  the  fall  900  buds,  and  the 
original  bvNl  will  produce  the  second  year  100 
buds,  making  in  the  M  of  1840  1000  buds,  be- 
sides 31  roots.  The  roots  will  be  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  labor,  rent  of  land  and  interest. 
The  1000  buds  at  one-eighth  of  a  cent  would 
be  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents.  That  is, 
a  bud  for  which  2  cents  is  now  thought  an 
exorbitant  price,  will  in  two  years  produce  bods 
worth  Sl>^  cU  one^i^th  of  a  cent  each.  It  wiH 
be  seen  Uien  that  an  mdividoal,  who  intends  en- 
gaging in  the  business  at  all  may  as  well  give 
$1,25  now  lor  a  bud  as  one-eighth  of  a  cent  for  a 
bud  two  years  hence,  according  to  Mr.  Ruffin's 
data.  We  think,  however,  his  calcuiations  are 
rather  (oo  high  for  ordinary  country  cultivation. 
Twenty  buds  for  one  will  be  found  nearer  tbe 
truth  in  most  cases,  though  we  have  nodoobt  with 
great  care,  30  may  be  realized.  One  bod  would 
then  prodiu)e  20  thefirst  fall,  the  20  would  produce 
400  the  second  fall.  Add  100  buds  for  the  produce 
of  the  first  bud  the  second  year,  and  we  should 
have  500  buds  the  second  fall.  At  one-eighth  of 
a  cent,  500  buds  would  bring  65^  cents.  The 
roots  paying  for  euNivation,  Itc.  According  to 
this,  a  person  had  l>etter  give  50  cents  now  Tor  a 
single  cutting  than  one-eighth  of  a  cent  in  1840 — 
besides  the  pteasure  of  a  oomfoitable  hot>b^  to 
ride  for  two  seasons.  We  offer  these  calcolations 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  trees  to  sell  as 
weH  as  those  who  wish  to  "buy,  and  have  shown, 
wo  think,  that  tf* cuttings  are  worth  one-eighth  of  a 
eent  in  Uie  faH  of  1840,  present  owners  had  better 
keep  their  cuttings  than  to  sell  them  for  10,20, 30, 
or  even  50  cents  a  bud,  to  say  nothing  of  2  cents, 
and  thai  purchasers  would,  of  course,  do  better  to 
boy  now  at  20  times  the  present  exorbitant  price, 
than  at  one-eighth  of  a  cent  in  the  fed  of  1840. 

MULTICAULIS. 

[We  are  alwsjrs  wiHing  to  receive  correction,  and 
sabsiit  to  censure  properly  applied,  whenever  our 
editorial  errors  require  eifiMr*;  and  the  repablicatioD 
of  the  foregoiDg  piece,  from  another  print,  is  evidence 
that  we  do  not,  in  this  case,  wish  to  conceal  the  cen- 
sure, or  keep  oat  of  sight  the  alleged  inconsistency,  by 
which  it  has  been  elicited.  Bat  we  do  not  admit 
tiis  inooBsisteBcy  charged;  nor  would  our  censor 
have  made  ik»  charge,  if  he  had  more  carefolly  read, 
and  correefly  quoted  otir  expressions.  Tbe  adviee  in 
tbe  fiist  piece,  ^not  to  buy  at  the  then  exorbitant 
prices, "  was  limited  in  its  bearing  to  the  purchasing 
of  planU  in  large  qwmtHm.  It  was  not  meant  £nr 
speculators,  but  for  &rmecs  who  desired  to  conunence 
the  silkba^inesi;  and  the  advice  was  founded  upon 


estimates  then  snbmitted,  and  very  simihir  to  those 
made  (and  veiy  correctly  made,)  by  our  censor,  and 
both  of  which  show  clearly,  that  a  veiy  few  plants 
bought  now,  would,  in  a  few  years,  suffice  to  furnish  an 
abundant  stock  of  trees.  Tbe  question,  then,  for  those 
having  no  view  to  the  selling  of  trees,  was  this:  **  Is 
it  better  to  bay  2000  trees  now,  or  only  00  or  100,  aod 
be  but  a  year  later,  in  obtaining  a  stock  eqaally  lai^  ?^ 
If  most  bnyers  had  decided  upon  the  latter  coorse,  it 
woald  have  moderated  the  violence  of  the  speculating 
fever ;  and  if  purchasers  generally  were  to  choose  the 
former  and  quicker  coorse,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
babble  of  speculation  would  be  distended  to  a  hun- 
dred-fold its  then,  or  even  its  present  magnitude,  and 
that  market  prices  would  be  as  much  advanced  above 
the  intrinsic  value  of  tbe  plants — great  as  that  intrinsic 
value  certainly  is.  Our  remarks  then,  and  oiur  course 
since,  were  designed  and  calculated  to  repress  the 
enormoas  excess,  the  madness  of  speculation,  as  much 
as  to  ai^e  proper  attention  to  mulbeny  and  stlk-cul- 
ture.  As  we  first  advised  intended  culturists  not  to 
buy  many  at  exorbitant  prices,  so  six  weeks  alter,  (for 
that  time  elapsed  between  the  printing  of  the  two 
pieces,  as  was  stated  and  explained,)  \Hien  the  prices 
were  still  more  exorbitant,  we  advised  tbe  cultivaloio 
*"  not  to  Fell  any  to  tpecuiaiors,  lower  than  at  the  highest 
[existing]  prices.'*  This  is  very  different  firom  ad- 
vising simply  those  who  wanted,  **  not  to  buy, "  and 
those  who  held,  *<not  to  sell, "  alone  and  without  limi- 
tation, with  which  inconsistency  we  are  charged  above. 
The  fact  was,  that  northern  specolators  bad  been  send- 
ing an  over  Virginia,  and«  before  the  hoUers  wens 
aware  of  the  great  advance  of  prices,  feed  bosgfat  wp 
many  nurseries  at  less  even  than  the  intrinsic  value, 
and  at  less  than  a  sixth  of  what  they  would  now  sell 
for.  One  individual,  as  we  are  informed,  has  in  this 
way  made  $150,000,  within  the  last  few  months.  Our 
warning,  though  late,  was  in  time  to  save  thousands  of 
dollars  to  some  of  the  cultivators. 

But  though  we  deny  the  inconsistency  charged 
above,  we  are  far  from  denjring  great  changes  of  opi- 
nion on  this  subject,  within  less  time  than  elapsed  be- 
tween the  writing  of  these  two  pieces.  Indeed,  if  any 
man  has  thought  precisely  alike,  made  similar  calcula- 
tions of  profit  and  loss,  and  would  have  puraned  the 
same  coarse,  at  any  two  periods  six  wesics  aptit,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  sapid  growth  •f  this  molbeny 
mania,  we  readily  admit  tbat  he  has  for  more  wisdom, 
and  especially  more  foresight,  than  we  can  boast  of 
possessing.  No  man  could  have  foreseen  the  extent 
and  rapid  growth  of  this  mania,  nor  can  we  pretend 
to  do  so  at  this  later  time. 

Our  former  intimatioB  that  we  were  prspsring  to 
come  into  tiie  mulbeEry  maifeet  w^en  we  eoeld  csa- 
traet  at  one-fonrth  of  cment  prices,  vras  not  meant 
otherwise  than  to  express  the  certainty  of  the  then 
high  prices  being  short-lived.  We  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  propose  that  any  person  should  wait  to  obtain 
bis  stock  from  us,  on  such  terms.  But  the  intimatiqQ* 
then  given  in  joke,  we  are  Tery  ready  to  sxeente  as 
earnest,  by  now  contracting  to  deliver  plants  next 
autumn,  at  one-fourth  of  tbe  prices  current  < 
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of  makio^  the  contract.  Nor  is  this  offer  made  at 
Ukj  risk;  for  where  the  crop  is  as  siire»aiid  the  growth 
mud  increase  as  great*  as  in  lower  Virginia,  any  one 
maj  safely  bay  stock  at  the  highest  prices  yet  heard 
oi;  if  be  can  leU  the  product,  on  previoas  contract,  at 
OM-lbartb  of  that  price%--£D.  Fab.  Rxo. 


WBLL  bPBINOS. 


To  the  Bdnor  of  the  Amerieaa  Parawr. 

NMbury,  8,  C,  July  5, 1824. 
Sir — Permit  me  to  communicate  to  you  a  new 
tnethod  of  digiring  wells,  which  in  a  hilly  country 
makes  them,  in  my  opinion,  superior  to  springs. 

The  method  occurrecl  to  roe  some  years  ago.  and 
I  have  ollen  spoken  of  it  as  practicable,  but  I  ne- 
ver heard  of  its  being  reduced  to  practice  until 
lately.  Mr.  John  Rhoden,  of  Chester,  I  am  in- 
formed has  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  made  the 
attempt,  and  completely  succeeded. 

Mr.  Rhoden  had  a  well  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
bin,  the  cleaning  and  repairing  of  which  had  cost 
him  much  trouble  and  expense,  to  little  purpose. 
At  length  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  could  make 
a  horizontal  opening  into  it  from  the  side  of  the 
hilJ,  on  a  level  with  the  vein,  that  he  might  thus 
be  enabled  to  procure  a  running  stream  m>m  the 
well,  such  as  is  found  at  springs,  and  gain  an  easy 
access  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  cleanin$^  it  out 
whenever  it  might  become  necessary.  W  hen  the 
work  was  set  about,  it  was  accomplished  in  a  few 
days,  and  he  has  now,  out  of  his  well,  an  excel- 
lent spring ;  easy  to  be  cleaned  our,  with  a  very 
convenient  milk-house. 

The  plan  which  had  previously  suggested  itself 
to  me,  and  which  I  still  think  is  even  superior  to 
Mr.  Rhoden's,  is  this — select  a  steep  hill,  (whose 
declivity  should  be,  if  possible,  45  degrees,)  and 
dig  down,  opening  out  as  you  go  in  the  form  of  a 
ditch,  fh)m  tne  inner  wall  of  the  well,  to  the  side  of 
the  hill,  and  wheeling  off  the  dirt  in  a  barrow,  un- 
til you  come  to  the  vein.  Or  make,  in  the  first 
place,  a  horizontal  opening,  such  as  Mr.  Rhoden 
did,  into  the  vein,  instead  of  digging  perpendicu- 
larly as  is  usual. 

The  first  method  proposed  ma^  at  first  view  ap- 
pear to  involve  a  great  deal  of^ labor;  but  I  am 
eertain  that  on  a  hilldeclining  at  the  rate  of  45,  or 
even  50  or  60  degrees,  a  well  can  be  sooner  dug, 
with  less  labor,  with  greater  facilities  for  blowing 
rock,  greater  security  against  damp,  and  more 
certainty  of  finding  a  vein  than  a  common  well. 
It  can  be  sooner  dug  and  with  less  labour,  \br  m 
the  first  place  the  dirt  to  be  removed  is  but  about 
three  times  as  great,  as  will  be  procured  by  only 
making  a  diagram  of  the  hill;  and  in  the  second 
place,  instead  of  having  to  haul  up  the  dirt  by  a 
windlass,  at  the  great  risk  of  the  well  digger,  and 
with  much  labor  and  loss  of  time,  it  can  be  wheel- 
ed ofl'  along  the  level  of  the  ditch,  by  a  common 
hand  as  fast  as  it  is  dug. 

Ab  to  this  method  affording  greater  facilities  for 
blowing  rocks  and  greater  security  against  noxious 
damps,  than  the  common  method ;  this  is  so  ap- 
parent as  to  require  no  proof. 

It  is  attended  with  a  greater  bertainty  of  finding 
water,  because  in  the  common  meth<xl  unless  a 
vein  is  found  within  the  diameter  of  yoor  well, 
Vol.  VI.-64 


you  may  continue  to  dig  without  bucopss,  although 
numerous  veins  may  be  running  within  a  small 
distance  of  you.  But  in  the  method  I  propose 
you  will  have  a  chance  for  every  vein  which  mna 
from  the  outside  of  the  hill  to  the  inside  of  the  well, 
for  your  ditch  must  traverse  the  whole  of  them. 

I  believe  the  second  method  I  have  proposed 
has  neariy  as  many  advantages  as  the  first,  and 
some  others;  but  these  must  suggest  themselves 
at  the  first  view,  and  require  no  elucidation. 

An  excellent  milk-house  may  be  easily  made  in 
the  excavation,  under  either  method. 

I  will  not  dilate  upon  the  advantages  of  this 
method  of  digging  wells.  Allow  ne  onl^  to  rei« 
terate  the  superior  faciUties  it  afibrds  for  keep- 
ing them  in  order. 

Many  tracts  of  land,  whereon  there  are  no 
springs,  lose  half  their  value ;  because  few  would 
be  wSling  to  settle  them,  and  undergo  the  trouble 
and  inconvenience  of  watering  their  whole  stock 
from  a  well.  But  my  method  (or  rather  Mr. 
Rhoden's)  would  afford  a  running  stream  from 
the  well  for  that  purpose. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

Job  Johhstok. 


From  Um  PenoyMagaiiiie. 


CHANGS     or 


THE     WATER 
BALTIC. 


LEVEL    IK    THE 


In  Mr.  Greenough's  address  to  the  Creofogical 
Society,  as  reported  in  the  ^Philosophical  Maga- 
zine,' it  is  stated  that,  as  eariy  as  the  time  of 
Swedenberg,  who  wrote  in  1716,  it  was  observed 
that  tho  level  of  the  Baltic  and  German  Ocean 
was  on  the  decline.    About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  an  animated  and  long-continued  discus* 
sion  took  place  in  Sweden,  first  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon,  and  then  as  to  its  reaPitjr.    Hel-' 
lant  of  Tornea,  who  had  been  assured  of  the  fact 
b3r  his  father,  an  old  boatman,  and  who  afierwards 
witn^sed  it  himself)  bequeatned  all  he  had  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  on  condition   that  they 
should  proceed  with  the  investigation;  the  sum 
was  small,  but  the  bequest  answered  the  purpose. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  Academy  made 
marks  on  exposed  cliffs  and  in  sheltered  bays,  re- 
cording the  day  on  which  the  marks  were  made, 
and  their  then  height  above  tlie  water.    The  Bal- 
tic affords  great  facility  (o  those  who  conduct  such 
experiments,  as  there  is  no  tide,  nor  any  other  cir- 
cumstance to  affect  its  level,  except  uneaual  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  on  its  suriace  ana  on  that 
of  the  ocean;  this  produces  a  variation,  which  is 
curiously  exemplified  at  the  Lake  Malar,  near 
Stockholm.    As  the  barometer  rises  or  falls,  the 
Baltic  will  flow  into  the  lake  or  the  lake  into  the 
Baltic.    The  variation  resulting  from  the  inequali- 
ty of  atnioppheric  pressure,  however,  Is  trifling. 
Ill  sheltered  spots  mosses  and  lichens  grow  down 
to  the  water^s  edge,  and  thus  form  a  natural  re- 
i^ister  of  its  level.    Upon  this  line  of*  vegetation 
marks  were  fixed,  which  now  stand  in  many 
places  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.    In 
the    years   1820-21,  Bruncrona  visited  the  old 
marks,  measured  the  height  of  each  above  the 
line  of  vegetation,  fixed  new  marks,  and  made  a 
report  to  the  Academy.    With  this  report  has 
been  published  an  Appendix  by  Halestrora^  coa- 
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taininff  an  account  of  meaeurements  made  by 
himsefr  and  others  along  the  coast  bf  Bothnia. 
'From  these  documents  it  would  appear — let,  that 
along  the  whole  coast  of  the  Baltic  the  water  is 
lower  in  respect  to  the  land  than  it  used  to  be; 
2dly,  that  the  amount  of  variation  is  not  uniform. 
Henc^  it  follows,  that  either  the  sea  and  land 
have  both  undergone  a  change  of  level,  or  the 
land  only;  a  change  of  level  in  the  sea  only  will 
Bot  explain  the  phenomenon.  A  quarter  of  a  cen  • 
tury  has  now  elapsed  since  Mr.  Von  Buch  de- 
clared his  conviction  that  the  surface  of  Sweden 
was  slowly  rising  all  the  way  from  Frederickshall 
to  Abo,  and  added,  that  the  rise  might  probably 
extend  into  Russia.  Of  the  truth  of  that  doctrine, 
the  presumption  is  so  strong,  as  to  demand  that 
similar  experiments  and  observations  should  be  in- 
stituted and  continued  for  a  series  of  years  in  other 
countries,  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  any 
change  of  level  is  slowly  taking  place  in  those 
also.  The  British  Association  fbr  the  Advance^ 
ment  of  Science  ha?  already  obeyed  the  call.  A 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  procure  satisfac- 
tory data  to  determine  the  question  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  similar  investi^tions 
will  also  be  set  on  foot  along  the  coasts  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  eventually  be  extended  to  many  of 
our  colonial  possessions. 


From  tbe  Sonthem  Agriculturist 
CAUSE,    AND    PREVENTION    OF   FEVERS. 

September  28ih,  1838. 
Mr,  Editor. — ^The  many  and  various  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  change  of  climate,  increase 
of  sickness,  and  the  annual  abandonment  of  our 
plantations,  you  are  no  doubt  as  familiar  with  as  1 
am.  Time  was,  when  people  could  remain  on,  and 
enjoy  their  estates  all  the  year  round,  and  with  pro- 
per management,  I  think  we  may  in  a  few  years 
do  it  again.  A  writer  in  your  journal,  (I  believe 
it  was)  some  time  ago,  ascribed  the  comparative 
frequency  of  freshets  to  clearing  of  the  land,  and 
iusUy  in  my  opinion — but  he  overlooked  a  more 
important  consequehte,  the  effect  upon  the  health 
of  the  country.  I  am  of  opinion,  a  litile  reflection 
will  show  the  change  of  climate  is  identical,  and 
has  keptpace  with,  that  in  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  While  in  possession  of  the  aborigines, 
our  whole  country  was  comparatively  pure  and 
healthy,  and  Dr.  Rush  states,  that  so  late  as 
1782,  "  some  country  people  of  Bedford  county, 
Pennsylvania,  travelled  twenty  miles  to  see  whe- 
ther it  were  possible  for  a  German  girl,  who  la- 
bored under  an  intermittent,  to  be  hot  and  cold  at 
the  same  time."  In  former  times,  levers  were 
confined  to  the  banks  of  rivers,  creeks  and  ponds, 
but  the  clearings  have  opened  just  so  many  pas- 
sages for  swamp  or  marsh  efRuvia,  and  we  find 
(evers  prevailing  in  the  interior,  where  thev  were 
formerly  unknown.  This  will  always  be  the  con- 
sequence of  clearing,  without  cultivating  the 
ground.  While  opening  the  country  makes  it 
sickly,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  cultivation^ 
that  IS,  draining  swamps,  destroying  weeds,  burn- 
ing brush,  and  exhalmg  the  superfluous  mois- 
ture of  the  earth,  by  growing  frequent  crops  of 
grain,  and  vegetables  of  all   kinds,  renders  it 


healthy.     There  are  other  causes  of  sieknesff^ 
which  never  can  be  entirely  overcome,  because 
man  has  no  control  over  the  seasons ;  the  healthi- 
ness or  unheahhinesof  a  country,  depending  much 
on  the  cold  or  heat,  the  dryness  or  wetness  of  par- 
ticular periods.     While  rivers  and  creeks,  are, 
from  uniformity  of  seasons,  confined  to  steady 
bounds,  there  tvill  be  little  or  no  exhalation  of  fe- 
brile maismata  from  their  shores.     But  when 
swelled  beyond  their  natural  heights  by  a  wet 
winter  and  spring,  they  fall,  and  leave  a  very  ex- 
tensive suH'ace  of  ground  completely  saturated 
with  water,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  and 
of  course  to  the  generation  of,  and  exhalation  of 
febrile  miasmata.    A  country  is  always  free  from 
fevers  during  the  overflow  of  its  rivers — but  sub- 
ject to  them  after  subsidence  of  the  waters.     It 
may  be  remarked,  that  a  wet  season  is  oflen 
healthy  in  the  low,  while  it  is  sickly  in  the  hill 
country,  and  I  think  the  reason  obvious.    In  the 
former,  the  rains  cover  all  the  moist  ground  en- 
tirely, while  in  the  latter,  they  fall  only  in  a  suf^ 
ficient  quantity,  to  produce  those  degrees  of  mois- 
ture which  favor  febrile  exhalations.    The  rain« 
which  fall  in  summer,  are  rendered  harmless  only 
bv  covering  the  whole   surface  of  the   ground. 
Fre(|uent,  and  heavy  rains  after  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, are  favorable  to  health,  diluting,  and  thus 
destroying  as  they  do,  the  febrile  miasmata  that 
were  produced  by  the  heat,  and  moisture  of  the 
preceding  summer.    Man  can  do  but  little  towards 
preventing  the  evil  efler.ts  of  drought  upon  the 
health  of  a  country,  but  he  can  do  much  to  avoid, 
or  mitiorate  that  which  results  from  excess  of  mois- 
ture ;  by  good  culture  of  the  earth,  and  draining 
the  low  grounds.    I  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  few 
hints  for  obviating  and  preventing  fevers.    For 
this  purpose,  I  would  recommend  that  all  trees 
between  settlements,  and  the  quarters  or  points, 
from   which  the  summer  and    autumnal  winds 
blow,  be  suflered  to  remain,  and  become  as  dense 
as  possible,  particularly  if  a  river,  creek,  pond,  or 
moist  expanse  of  country   be  to  windward  of 
them.    If  the  settlements  have  no  forest  defence, 
cultivate  one  of  the  trees  which  will  soonest  at- 
tain their  growth,  and  not  too  far  from  the  house 
or   settlement.     The  trees  about  each   house, 
should  not  be  so  close  as  to  prevent  a  due  evapo- 
ration of  redundant  moisture  from  the  ground.    If 
a  reservoir  or  pond  he  near,  allow  the  growth  in  it, 
and  on  its  borders  to  continue,  and  if^  necessary, 
set  around  it  additional  trees.    Trees  to  leeward 
of  rivers,  creeks,  and  ponds,  can  never  be  too  nu- 
merous, or  thick.    Around  a  pond,  they  act  in  a 
small  degree,  mechanically.    By  sheltering  it  from 
the  action  of  the  sun,  they  lessen  the  exhalation, 
as  well  as  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  vapors  that 
are  raised,  to  the  adjacent  parts.    But  trees  act 
likewise  chemically.    It  has  been  demonstrated, 
that  they  absorb  unhealthy  air,  and  discharge  it  in 
a  highly  purified  state,  in  the  form  of  diphfogisti- 
cated  air.    The  willow  tree  has  been  proved  to 
purify  the  air  more  rapidly  than  any  other.    The 
rapidity  of  its  growth.  Its  eariy  verdure,  and  the 
late  fail  of  its  leaf,  all  seem  to  designate  it,  as 
highly  proper  for  this  purpose.    A  second  method 
of  preventing  fevers,  is  to  let  the  cultivation  al- 
ways keep  pace  with  the  clearing  of  our  lands. 
Nature  has,  in  this  instance,  connected  our  duty, 
interest,  and  health  together.    Let  every  spot  co- 
vered with  moisture,  from  which  the  wood  has 
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been  cut,  be  carefully  drained,  and  then  ploughed 
Hnd  sowed  with  ffrass-eeed  ;  let  weeds  of  all  kinds 
be  destroyed,  and  let  ihe  waters  be  so  directed  as 
to  prevent  their  stagnating  in  any  part  of  their 
course.  These  are  the  two  principal  means  ol 
extirpating  fevers  from  our  country ;  but  as  they 
are  slow  in  their  operation,  1  will  suggest  a  few 
preventives,  till  the  above  remedies  can  take 
effect. 

Whether  the  matter  which  produces  fevers,  be 
of  an  organic  or  inorganic  nature,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  determine :  but  it  is  certain  that  fire,  or  the 
smoke  or  heat  fi'om  fire,  destroys  the  efiect  of 
swamp  or  marsh  miasmata  upon  the  human  body ; 
from  this  cause,  we  find  cities  more  healthy  than 
country  places,  and  commonly,  the  centre  of  cities 
more  healthy  than  their  suburbs,  in  the  sickly 
months.  Where  it  can  be  done,  I  would  advise 
large  fires  to  be  made  every  evening,  between  the 
spots  from  whence  the  exhalations  are  derived 
and  the  house,  as  near  the  latter  as  is  safe,  and 
not  troublesome.  This  practice  should  be  con- 
tinued till  the  appearance  of  two  or  three  frosts, 
for  frosts,  as  well  as  heavy  autumnal  rains,  never 
fail  to  pat  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  intermittents. 
During  the  sickly  season,  fires  should  be  likewise 
kept  in  every  room  in  the  dwelling-house,  even 
when  the  heat  of  the  weather  makes  it  necessary 
to  have  the  doors  and  windows  open. 

L«et  me  advise  all  in  sickly  situations  to  prefer 
woollen  and  cotton  clothes,  to  linen  in  the  summer 
and  autumnal  months.  Great  confidence  may  be 
placed  in  woollen  and  cotton  clothes,  in  raw,  wet 
weather,  as  preventives  of  iever,  but  most  in 
woollen. 

The  diet  in  the  sickly  months  should  be  gene- 
rous. Wine  and  beer  should  be  the  drinks  of  this 
season,  instead  of  spirits  and  water.  Fruits  and 
ve^tables  are  not  unwholesome ;  but  as  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  produces  languor  and  weakness, 
a  larger  quantity  of  animal  food  than  usual,  is  best 
calculated  to  oppose  fevers.  Salted  meat,  for  this 
reason,  is  preferable  to  fresh  meat.  Food  of  all 
kinds,  eaten  during  the  sickly  months,  should  be 
well  seasoned. 

The  evening  air  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  fie^re  breathing  the  morning  nir,  the 
body  should  be  fortified  with  a  little  solid  aliment, 
or  a  glass  of  bitters.  These  bitters  should  be 
made  of  centaury,  wormwood,  camomile,  or  the 
bark  of  the  willow  or  do^-wood  tree,  infused  in 
water.  Bitters  made  with  spirits,  or  even  wine, 
cannot  be  taken  in  a  sufiicient  quantity  to  do  ser- 
vice, without  producing  intoxication,  or  the  deadly 
habit  of  loving  and  drinking  spirituous  liquors. 

The  person  should  be  bathed  or  washed  fre- 
quently, and  those  who  have  not  access  to  the  sea, 
will  find  that  adding  salt  to  water,  renders  it  pow- 
erful in  preventing  diseases.  Preserve  cleanliness 
in  every  species  of  apparel.  Offal  matters,  should 
be  removed  from  the  neighborhood  of  dwellings. 
The  excrements  of  domestic  animals  may  be  ex- 
cepted, for  nature  has  kindly  prevented  any  incon- 
venience from  them.  More  than  this,  she  has  en- 
dowed their  dung  with  a  power  of  destroying  the 
efifects  of  swamp,  or  marsh  exhalations,  and  of 
preventing  fevers.  The  cottagers  of  Europe, 
who  live  under  the  same  roof,  and  even  under  the 
same  roof  with  their  cattle,  are  almost  always 
beahhy.  These  counsellings,  are  founded  on  prac- 
tice and  observation.     Yours,  respectfully, 

A  Patron. 


From  Uie  American  Farmer. 
AN    UXPBDETIOUS   METHOD   OF   MOVING  HAY. 

Culpepper  county,  Fa,  July  7th,  1838. 

Mr.  Skinnbr. — In  the  last  number  of  your 
American  Farmer  one  of  your  correspondents  has 
described  an  expe^litious  mode  of  drawing  hay  to 
stacks,  in  use  in  Hardy  county,  Virginia.  The 
same  method  was  formerly  adopted  by  some  farm- 
ers in  this  county ;  but  that  now  most  generally 
used  here,  seems  to  be  so  much  more  easy  and 
expeditious,  that  perhaps  a  description  of  the  mode 
may  deserve  a  place  in  your  useful  paper.  So 
slow  is  the,  progress  of  even  small  improvement! 
in  agriculture,  and  labor-saving  operauons,  that  it 
is  probable  many  of  your  readers  have  never  seen 
this  practised. 

The  hay  being  cocked,  and  the  stacking  about 
to  be  commenced,  a  hickory  pole  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  is  procured,  and  the  knots  all  well  trim- 
med off?  The  larger  end  of  the  pole  should  have  a 
hole  bored  in  it,  to  admit  a  clivis  pin,  and  to  which 
the  swingle  tree  of  the  horses  in  gear,  is  to  be  at- 
tached by  meaqs  of  the  clivis.  The  smaller  end 
of  the  pole  should  be  brought  to  a  smooth  point, 
so  as  to  admit  its  being  run  under  the  cocks  of 
hay,  and  a  leading  line  should  be  attached  to  the 
large  end,  about  where  the  clivis  ffoes  throuffh. 
A  boy,  holding  this  pole  in  one  hano,  thus  fixed  to 
the  horse,  and  guiding  the  horse  with  the  other, 
comes  to  the  cock  of^hav.  The  pole  is  immedi- 
ately disengaged,  by  taking  out  the  clivis  nin — 
the  boy  then  runs  the  pole  under  the  cock,  till 
the  sharp  end  has  passed  a  little  distance,  say 
two  or  three  feet  on  the  other  side:  he  then 
throws  the  line  attached  to  the  large  end  of  the 
pole,  across  the  top  of  the  cock,  and  by  a  slight 
bow  knot  fastens  it  to  the  pole  on  the  other  side, 
taking  care  to  have  the  rope  placed  exactly  over 
the  middle  of  the  cock — the  horse  is  then  attach- 
ed to  the  pole  by  fixing  in  the  clivis ;  just  as  the 
horse  sets  off,  it  is  necessary  to  take  hold  of  the 
pole  just  behind  the  place  where  the  rope  is  tied 
to  it,  to  prevent  lis  slipping,  until  the  cock  moves, 
when  there  is  no  bnger  any  danger.  Afler  get- 
ting with  the  cock  to  the  stack,  without  its  being 
necessary  even  for  the  horse  to  stop,  the  knot  is 
slipped,  and  the  horse  goes  on  with  the  pole,  leav- 
ing the  cock  in  nearly  as  good  a  situation  as  when 
it  was  first  touched'.  There  is  less  work  for  the 
hand-rakc  after  the  cocks  thus  drawn,  than  in  the 
mode  described  by  your  correspondent,  and  the 
draft  is  much  le^ss.  One  horse  will  draw,  witfa^ 
ease,  cocks  of  three  hundred  weight,  and  as  fast 
as  two  can  pitch  up  to  one  stacker.  The  draft  is 
less,  in  consequence  of  the  hay  next  the  horse 
being  somewhat  raised  from  the  ground,  and  the 
friction  against  the  ground  greatly  reduced. 
Your  constant  reader, 

A  YotJNO  Fabmkr. 


RABBET,   CUNICULI8,  IN   ZOOLOGY. 

Interesting  and  authentic  iuxouni  of  Bome  of  it$ 

curious  habits. 

[This  little  animal  affords  a  remarkable  instance 
in  the  variety  of  its  colors,  of  the  efiect  of  do^ 
mesiicaium.  In  its  wild  state,  it  is  uniformly  of 
a  brown  cast;  when  tamed,  its  color  ranges 
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through  every  shade,  Irom  raven  black,  to  the 
whiteness  of  mountaio  snow. 

They  begin  to  breed  at  a  year  old,  sometimes 
sooner;  and  muhiply  five,  six  and  seven  times 
a  year,  having  Irom  four  to  eight  at  a  litter,  thus 
mcreasing  so  rapidly,  that  to  say  that  "she 
breeds  like  a  rabbit,  '^  is  to  express,  proverbially, 
the  idea  ofgreat  fecundity. 

When  the  buck  approaches  the  doe,  he  first  beats 
and  stamps  very  hard  with  his  feet,  and  afler 
embracing  her,  falls  backwards  and  lies  motion- 
less, as  it  were  in  a  trance ;  in  this  state  he  may 
he  readily  taken,  but  he  soon  re^^vers  from  it. 

The  extent  of*  rabbit  warrens  in  England,  where, 
in  some  districts,  many  hundred  acres  in  a  body 
are  appropriated  to  the  raising  of  rabbits  for 
sale,  would  appear  surprising  to  those  who  had 
never  adverted  to  the  su^ect.  As  inquiries 
have  been  made  by  correspondents  relative  to 
the  proper  eonstruction  of  rabbit  warrens,  and 
their  management,  we  give  sketches  from  Eng- 
lish authorities,  which  follow  the  interesting  and 
curious  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatpin,  on  the  habits  of 
that  animal.^ [Ed.  Am.  Fab. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Parmer. 

Near  Shelbtfmlle,  Ay.,  6<A  March,  1824. 

Dear  Sir — When  we  become  subscHbers  to 
the  American  Farmer,  I  consider  it  a  tacit  ad- 
mission, that  we  belong  to  the  same  social  com- 
pact, and  that  our  general  experience  is  a  kind  of 
common  property,  upon  which  you  have  a  right 
to  draw  whenever  you  may  think  it  beneficial  to 
its  members. 

And  should  any  speculative  theory  appear  in 
JOMT  columns,  it  is  then  either  of  us  (whose  expe- 
rience conflicts  with  such  theory)  is  substantially 
called  on  to  contribute  his  mite.  Under  this  im- 
pression (and  not  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction  I 
assure  you,  sir,)  do  i  give  you  some  of  the  habits 
of  the  rabbit ;  which  at  once  overturns  the  theory 
of  Doctor  Macaulay,  in  your  40th  No.  of  Vol.  5, 
wherein  he  concludes  that  "  the  male  rabbit  de- 
"  stroys  the  young,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enticing 
**  the  embraces  of  the  mother. " 

While  I  resided  in  Frankfort,  1  procured  the 
white,  the  black,  the  gray,  and  the  blue  rabbits, 
and  after  a  few  years,  some  of  the  offspring  turned 
out  entirely  yellow,  or  copperas-colored.  As  they 
were  a  rarity  with  us,  I  was  not  inattentive  to 
their  habits,  aad  all  that  I  relate  of  them  is  from 
personal  obaervation.  From  the  entire  level  of  my 
lot,  there  was  no  bank,  or  hill  side  for  them  to 
burrow  in,  of  course  their  cells  were  frequently 
deluged  by  rains,  and  their  young  drowned ;  to 
protect  them  from  this  casualty,  I  fi^uently  dug 
down  to  the  extremity  of  the  hole,  and  fixed  an 
Inverted  box  over  the  place,  so  that  the  young 
might  be  placed  in  the  box  during  hard  rains.  I 
castrated  most  of  the  males  when  young,  so  that 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  they  were  fit  for  table 
use ;  to  distinguish  the  stags,  I  always  split  one  of 
their  ears,  so  that  I  might  not  be  mistaken  in  catch- 
ing them.  Although  I  have  never  had  a  hun- 
dred at  a  time,  j^et  I  have  had  upwards  of  ninety. 
Like  al!  domestic  animals,  they  may  be  taught  to 
eome  to  food  by  any  particular  sound — 1  chose  a 
a  peculiar  kind  of  whistle  between  the  hands,  and 
by  shelling  com  around  me,  could  take  by  the  earn 
any  one  of  them  without  disturbing  the  rest  1 
ivould  advise  a  90ttihern  hiH  sidd  for  a  warren,  and 


the  only  way  I  could  prevent  their  burrowing  oot| 
was  to  place  a  row  of  bricks,  laying  them  flat  with 
their  ends  against  the  wall,  and  sunk  only  level 
with  the  surface,  so  as^to  form  a  nine  inch  pave* 
ment  all  around  the  warren ;  the  rabbit  will  com- 
mence immediately  at  the  wall  to  burrow  out,  the 
brick  pavement  prevents  it.  Some  few  days  be- 
fore parturition,  the  female  burrows  her  hole  from 
four  to  six  or  eight  feet,  and  carries  grass,  hay,  or 
whatever  litter  is  most  convenient,  and  forms  her 
bed  ;  she  then  closes  the  mouth  of  the  hole  bv  re- 
turning to  it  part  of  the  dirt,  and  pressing  it  down 
with  her  fore  feet,  so  as  to  leave  no  appearance  of 
the  hole.  Just  before  parturition,  she  opens  the 
hole  and  lines  this  bed  with  her  own  fur,  and  im- 
mediately afler  parturition  she  comes  out,  securely 
covers  the  hole,  and  runs  in  search  of  the  buck, 
and  in  le$8  than  ten  minutes  receives  a  new  it^- 
pregnation.  She  does  not  visit  her  young  but 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  unless  it  is  in  the  night, 
which  I  do  not  believe.  I  ha\e  seen  them  open 
the  hole,  go  in,  and  uniformly  in  two  minutes  by 
V^e  Moatch  return,  close  the  bole  securely  and  leave 
it.  f  have  then,  by  removing  the  box  and  examin- 
ing the  young,  found  them  quite  full.  In  about 
three  weeks  she  leaves  a  small  opening  at  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  the  young  then  occasionally 
come  out,  in  a  fow  days  more  she  closes  the  hole 
when  then  are  out,  and  when  they  are  thirty  da3r8 
old  she  has  a  new  litter.  When  I  have  wanted 
to  use  the  young  for  broiling,  1  have  at  the  time  of 
parturition,  and  for  some  time  af\er,  kept  the  mo- 
ther secluded  from  the  buck,  so  that  she  might 
suckle  them  a  fow  weeks  longer.  If  these  state- 
ments be  true,  Doctor  Macaulay's  supposition  is 
without  foundation.  So  much  for  facts,  take  my 
conclusions  for  what  they  are  worth— my  own 
conclusion  has  been,  and  still  is,  that  at  parturi- 
tion, the  mother  leaves  with  the  bed  of  young 
exactly  the  kind  of  odor,  which  accompanies  her 
to  the  buck,  aAer  the  first  caresses  she  plays  the 
coquet  and  hides  from  him ;  in  his  search  for  her, 
if  he  comes  to  the  bed  of  young,  (to  which  he  is 
guided  by  the  scent,  unless  they  are  very  secure) 
He  scratches  them  to  pieces,  not  from  motives  of 
destruction  to  them,  but  to  drive  the  doe  (which 
he  believes  there  hid)  from  her  lurking  place. 

This  too  may  be  speculative  theory,  and  I  can 
have  no  objection  to  its  being  put  down  by  one 
more  plausible,  tested  by  experience,  and  carrying 
with  it  more  of  the  rational. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Mark  Hardiit. 

P.  S.  You  may  think  strange  that  I  have  fone 
so  much  into  detail.  This  is  my  apolo^--long 
since  some  of  your  subscribers  called  for  mforma- 
tion  respecting  warrens,  and  I  have  never  seen  an 
answer  to  it,  of  C4>urse  if  he  is  not  better  supplied, 
what  I  have  said  is  intended  for  his  benefit. 

M.  H. 

<<The  food  of  the  tame  rabbits  may  be  cole 
wort  and  cabbage  leaves,  carrots,  parsnips,  ap- 
ple rinds,  green  com,  and  vetches,  in  the  time  of 
the  year ;  also  vine  leaves,  grass,  fruits,  oats,  and 
oatmeal,  milk- thistles,  sow-thistles,  and  the  like; 
but  with  these  moist  foods  they  must  always  have 
a  proportionable  quantity  of  the  dry  foods,  as  hay, 
broad,  oats,  bran,  and  the  like,  otherwise  they 
will  grow  pot-bellied  and  die.  firan  and  grains 
mixed  together  have  been  also  found  to  be  very 
good  food.    In  winter  they  will  eat  hay,  oats,  and 
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ehaff ;  and  these  may  be  given  three  times  a  day, 
bat  when  they  eat  green  things,  it  must  be  op- 
senred,  that  they  are  not  to  drink  at  all,  for  it 
would  throw  them  into  a  dropsy.  At  all  other 
times,  a  very  little  drink  serves  their  turn,  but  that 
must  always  be  fresh. '' 

*'  Rabbits  are  subject  to  two  principal  infirmi- 
ties. First,  the  rot,  which  is  caused  by  the  giving 
them  too  large  a  quantity  of  greens,  or  from  the 

giving  themTresh-gathered,  with  the  dew  or  rain 
anging  in  drops  upon  them.  It  is  excess  of 
moisture  that  always  causes  this  disease;  the 
greens,  therefore,  are  always  to  be  given  dry,  and 
a  sufficient  (quantity  of  hay,  or  other  dry  food,  in- 
termixed with  them  to  take  up  the  abundant 
moisture  of  their  juices.  On  this  account,  the 
very  best  food  that  can  be  given  them  is  the 
shortest  and  sweetest  hay  that  can  be  got,  of 
which  one  load  will  serve  two  hundred  couples  a 
vear;  and  out  of  this  stock  two  hundred  may 
be  eat  in  the  fhmily,  two  hundred  sold  to  the  mar- 
kets, and  a  sufficient  number  kept  in  case  of  acci- 
dents. 

'<  The  other  general  disease  of  these  creatures 
is  a  sort  of  madness :  this  may  be  known  by  their 
wallowing  and  tumbling  about  with  their  heels 
upwards,  and  hopping  in  an  odd  manner  into  their 
boxes.  This  distemper  is  supposed  to  be  owing 
to  the  rankness  of  their  feeding ;  and  the  general 
cure  is  the  keeping  them  low,  and  giving  them 
the  prickly  herb,  called  tare-ikUtle,  to  eat. " 

'^The  general  computation  of  males  and  fe- 
males is,  that  one  buck  rabbit  will  serve  for  nine 
does ;  some  allow  ten  to  one  bock ;  but  those  who 
go  beyond  this  always  suffer  for  it  in  their  breed. " 
{The  estimate  of  the  warren,  on  the  estate  of 

Thorseway,  in  England,  of  1700  acres,  as  given 

by  the  tenant,  Mr.  Holgate,  with  the  silver  sort 

of  rabbits  is  this:] 

£.  8.  d. 

^  Labor,  three  regular  warreners,  ?   or  /^  ^ 

with  extra  assistants  at  killing,     5  ^  ^  t; 

Fences^             -           -           •           42  10  0 

Winter  food,        -           -         -           42  10  0 

Nets,  traps,  &e.  &c       -         -           14  3  4 

Delivery,           -           -           -           21  5  0 

Rent  is  said  to  be  7s.  an  acre,  6%6  0  0 
The  capital  employed  is  the  above  ^ 

with  the  addition  of  stock  paid  I  .^^^  ^  ^ 

for:  suppose  this  as  stated  about  |  ^'^  ^  ^ 

three  couple  an  acre  at  2s.  Ad.       j 


1395    8 
Interest  on  that  sum  one  year  at  5  >  ^g  ^^ 
ptT  ctnt,                                       ^ 

4 
5 

1465    3 

9 

Annual  Account. 

£,     8. 

Expenses  as  above,                -           800    8 
Interest,       -              -          .            69  15 

d. 
4 
5 

870    3 

9 

Produce  10,000  couple,  at  2«.  4d.        ]  166  13 
Expenses,       -          -           -          870    3 

4 
9 

Profit,           -            -            -           296    9 

7 

on  capital  employed.  This  the  writer  observes  is 
very  great,  reckoned  on  the  capital,  but  small 
reckoned  by  rent,  as  it  amounts  to  only  half  a 
rent,  fiut  suppose  the  gross  produce  of  1500, 
which  he  takes  to  be  nearer  the  fact;  then  the 
account  will  stand  thus : 

£.    8.    d. 
Produce,        ...  1500    0      0 

Expenses,  -  -       -  870    3      9 


Profit, 


629  16      3 


Or  aboot  22/.  per  cent,  (the  5  per  cent,  included) 


or  45  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  '- 

"  It  is  remarked,  that  the  author  of  the  Trea- 
tise on  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  has  bred  these 
animals  with  much  success  and  ornamental  effect 
in  a  small  artificial  warren,  in  a  lawn  in  the  gar- 
den, made  in  (he  following  manner. 

"Pare  off  the  turf  of  a  circle,  about  forty  feet 
diameter,  and  lay  it  on  the  outside;  then  dig  a 
ditch  within  this  circle,  the  "outside  perpendicular, 
the  inner  sloping,  and  throw  earth  sufficient  into 
the  middle  to  fbrni  a  little  hill,  two  or  three  feel 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  lawn ;  the  rest  must 
be  carried  away.  Then  lay  down  the  turf  on  the 
hill,  and  beat  it  well  to  settle.  The  ditch  at  bot- 
tom should  be  about  three  feet  wide,  and  three 
and  a  half  deep,  with  two  or  three  drains  at  the 
bottom,  covered  with  an  iron  grate,  or  a  stone 
with  holes,  to  carry  off  the  hasty  rains,  in  order  to 
keep  the  rabbits  dry.  In  the  outside  bank  should 
be  six  alcoves,  the  sides  and  top  supported,  either 
by  boards  or  brick  work,  to  give  the  rabbits  their 
dry  food  in;  by  their  different  situations,  some 
will  always  be  dry ;  six  boxes,  or  old  tea-chests, 
let  into  the  bank,  will  do  very  well.  If  the  ground 
be  very  light,  the  outside  circle  should  have  a  wall 
built  round  it,  or  some  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  boards  or  hurdles  nailed  to  them, 
within  a  foot  of  the  bottom,  to  prevent  the  bank 
from  falling  in.  The  entrance  must  be  either  by 
a  board  to  turn  occasionally  across  the  ditch,  or  by 
a  ladder.  The  turf  being  settled,  and  the  grass 
bc^nning  to  grow,  turn  in  the  rabbits,  and  they 
will  imme-diately  go  to  work  to  make  themselves, 
burrows  in  the  sides,  and  in  the  hill.  By  way  of 
inducing  them  rather  to  build  in  the  sides,  to  keep 
the  turf  the  nearer,  make  a  score  of  holes  about  a 
foot  deep,  and  they  will  finish  them  to  their  own 
mind;  and  if  there  be  a  brick-wall  round  it,  it 
should  be  built  on  pillars,  with  an  arch  from  each, 
to  leave  a  vacancy  for  a  burrow. "  But  there  is, 
he  says,  another  way  that  may  be  practised, 
which  is,  <<  to  dig  the  ditch  only  about  two  feet 
deep,  which  will  yield  about  earth  enough  to  make 
the  hill ;  put  some  pales,  about  a  foot  high,  on  the 
outside,  for  that  will  be  a  sufficient  height  to  keep 
the  rabbits  in.  Feed  them  as  other  tame  rabbits 
are  fed ;  and  in  wet  weather  sprinkle  saw  dust  at 
the  bottom,  by  which  means  the  quantity  of  manure 
will  be  increased ;  once  a  week  is  of\en  enough  to 
take  it  way:  the  quantity  will  be  sijrprising,  nor 
will  the  smell  be  in  the  least  offensive,  even  though 
it  be  quite  close  to  the  house.  In  a  very  large 
lawn,  two  or  three  of  these  hills,  with  the  rabbits 
feeding  on  the  tops,  will  not  be  unpleasing  objects. 
If  the  bucks  happen  to  t>e  misehievotis  in  killing 
the  young  ones,  they  must  be  chained  in  an  aU 
cove ;  or  else  have  their  liberty  as  in  a  warren. 
After  a  great  snow  they  will  want  somerassistance 
eariy  next  morning ;  because  the  ditch  wiU  be.near- 
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ly  filled,  and  perhaps  the  alcove,  where  ihe  hay 
18,  will  be  blocked  up. " 

He  adds,  that  "it  is  a  great  improvement  to 
castrate  the  younor  bucks,  and  keep  them  till  they 
are  full  grown,  before  you  kill  them  ;  the  flesh  will 
be  amazinirly  finer,  whiter,  and  tenderer.  But 
then  it  will  be  best  to  take  them  away,  and  keep 
them  in  another  warren,  lest  they  should  bo  too 
numerous,  and  disturb  the  breeding  does ;  or  else 
have  a  few  hutches  in  the  alcove  to  fatten  them 


in. 
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SEASON   AND  STATE   OP     CROPS   IN    HALIFAX. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners*  Register. 

Halifax,  Va.,  Sept  15th,  1838. 

Since  I  wrote  you,  about  the  12ih  of  August, 
the  drought  has  continued  to  prevail  almost  with- 
out a  shower.  We  have  not  had  rain  enough 
to  more  than  moisten  the  lightest  land  to  the  depth 
of  1  or  1^  inches  since  the  6th  day  of  July.  The 
effect  of  so  long  continued  dry  and  such  exces- 
sive hot  weather  as  we  have  iiad,  can  perhaps  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  The  com  crop 
which,  up  to  the  20th  or  25th  July,  was  the  most 
promising  I  ever  recollect  to  have  seen  in  this 
county,  is  now  certainly  the  worst,  much  the 
worst  I  ever  saw  any  where.  Many  fields  will  yield 
but  little  if  any  more  than  the  seed,  and  that  of 
very  inferior  quality.  In  addition  to  the  destructive 
€flect  of  heat  and  drought,  the  chinch  bug  has 
fallen  aboard  of  many  fields  and  parts  of  fields, 
and  nearly  or  quite  finished  the  work  of  destruction. 
Many  of  bur  farmers  seemed  never  to  find  that  the 
the  bug  was  injuring  their  corn  until  they  com- 
menced gathering  the  lew  blades  that  were  lefl 
worth  gathering.  1  am  satisfied  from  what  1  have 
seen  and  heard  from  good  authority,  that  there 
cannot  be  but  little,  if  any  more  than  ^  of  a  corn 
crop  made  in  this  county.  Pittsylvania  and 
Campbell  certainly  not  more  than  half  a  crop. 

Tobacco  is,  if  possible,  less  promising  than  corn. 
We  are  generally,  at  this  season,  busily  engaged, 
all  hands  cutting  and  curing  tobacco,  now  we  are 
almost  without  employment  of  any  kind  on  the 
crop.  Until  yesterday,  I  had  not" seen  a  single 
plant  of  tobacco  cut  this  season,  and  much  the 
larger  part  ivill  not  be  worth  cutting  at  all,  should 
we  have  early  killing  frost.  We  once  hoped,  on 
finding  our  corn  crops  failing,  that  we  should 
certainly  have  rain  in  time  to  sow  and  raise  a  great 
many  turnips  to  help  us  through  the  winter  with 
our  stock,  that  hope  seems  now  almost  gone.  I 
have  sowed,  and  know  many  of  my  neighbours 
that  have,  but  what  few  came  up,  has  all  or  very 
near  all  perished  for  want  of  moisture ;  in  fact,  I 
don't  think  /have  one  living.      A  Plantkr. 

[The  foregoing  letter,  though  dated  September  15tb, 
was  post-marked  the  80th,  and  of  course  arrived  after 
the  last  No.  bad  been  printed  and  issued.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  communications,  to  be  inserted,  should  be  in 
band  by  the  26th  of  the  month,  at  latest.] 


SEASON  AND  STATE  OF  CROPS  IN  OCTOBER. 

We  have  heard  very  little  from  correspondents,  in 
October,  of  the  state  of  crops,  and  therefore  infer  that 


the  corn  crop  is  no  where  loorse  than  appeared  fit>in 
our  last  month's  report,  and  that  in  the  locatioDS  not 
there  mentioned,  it  is  bettei'.  On  the  fine  Glou^* 
cester  low-grounds  there  is  a  good  crop  made;  and  in 
King  William,  not  a  bad  one.  We  hope  that  much  of 
the  corn-producing  part  of  lower  Virginia  has  so  far 
escaped  the  general  calamity,  as  to  be  ahle  to  furnish 
some  surplus  corn  for  the  wants  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Since  the  last  week  in  September,  the  rains  bare 
been  superabundant,  so  as  to  make  bad  and  slow  work 
in  sowing  wheat.  This,  added  to  the  small  amount  of 
fallow  land  prepared,  (on  account  of  the  drought,  in 
August  and  September,)  will  affect  injuriously  the 
product  of  the  next  crop. 

After  very  early  frost,  in  September,  which  hurt 
some  tobacco  in  tlie  upper  counties,  and  which  so 
alarmed  many  planters  as  to  induce  them  to  cut 
their  crops  too  green,  there  has  followed,  and  still  con- 
tinues, an  unusual  length  of  mild  weather,  in  which 
every  green  crop  could  continue  to  improve  in  growth^ 
or  in  maturity. 

October  29, 1838. 


PRINCBANA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Register. 

In  several  newspapers  I  have  observed  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement,  of  which  I  request  a  re- 
publication in  the  Farmers'  Register,  together 
with  my  comments  thereon : 

"  Competition, — Much  has  been  said  lately 
about  the  superior  growth  of  the  morus  multicau- 
lis  in  Virginia,  and  the  greater  maturity  of  the 
wood  for  cuttings,  &c.  We  now  offer  to  exhibit 
one,  two,  three  or  more  thousands  of  our  trees 
with  any  plantation  of  one  year's  growth  of  the 
same  kind  existing  in  Maryland  or  Virginia ;  and 
if  ours  are  not  superior  in  the  growth  of  the  wood 
to  any  other  parcel  of  similar  extent,  we  will  pay 
to  the  owner  of  the  othet  parcel  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  one  thousand  of  the  trees,  he  agreeing  to 
a  similar  forfeit  if  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
truth  is,  their  growth  is  as  great  in  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  as  in  Virginia,  and  trees  of  two 
and  three  years  old,  are  here  found  to  be  as  hardy 
as  an  apple  tree.  Wm.  Prince  &  Sons, 

Flushing,  New  JKor/r." 

It  is  an  old  and  approved  saying,  that  "  a  wager 
is  a  fool's  argument."  But  though  Mr.  Prince 
is  no  fool — and,  on  the  contrary,  no  man  is  sharper 
in  his  vocation  of  selling  plants,  to  the  best  advan- 
tage,  still  the  saying  is  not  the  less  true,  applica- 
ble in  a  different  sense ;  for  though  the  wagei  is 
not  offered  by  one,  it  is  meant  for  the  use  offools^ 
or  to  make  fools  and  dupes  by  its  operation.  This 
seeming  offer  to  bet  on  the  superior  growth  of  his 
multicaulis  trees,  is  simply  a  specimen  of  the 
"  pufi'  boastful;"  a  mere  trick  of  Mr.  Prince's  trade, 
which  he  will  abandon  just  as  soon  as  any  Virgi- 
nian attempts  to  pin  him  to  his  wager,  and  medce 
him  responsible  for  it.  To  do  this,  Mr.  Prince 
will  be  at  no  loss  ;  for  his  advertisement  offers 
plenty  of"  holes  to  creep  through,"  and  for  him  so 
to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  his  blustering 
challenge.    "The  truth  is,"  that  Mr.  Prince  has 
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far  too  much  sense  to  stick  to  any  such  l>et  as  he 
Hema  here  to  otfer.  But  if  he  dares  to  maintain 
his  offer,  in  good  faith,  and  will  put  it  in  precise 
end  d^nite  terms,  so  as  to  permit  fair  trial,  com- 
parison, and  <*'  competition,"  and  so  as  to  clear  up 
/hirly  ihe  point  in  question,  (the  superior  growth 
and  maturity  of  the  wood,  m  open  or  naturally 
Exposed  culture,  in  Virginia  and  in  New  York,) 
then  he  can  have  the  l^t  taken  up  much  sooner 
than  he  wishes,  and  for  a  much  larger  amount 
than  he  here/»r^en<2s  to  put  at  hazard. 

The  concluding  assertion,  that  "  the  truth  is, 
their  growth  is  as  great  in  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut as  in  Virginia,"  is  so  grossly  and  mani- 
festly false,  that  it  does  not  deserve  any  other  than 
this  mode  of  reply.  I  should  as  soon  attempt  se- 
riously to  disprove,  what  would  be  an  equivalent 
assertion,  that  the  climate  of  New  England  was 
as  warm  as  that  of  Virginia,  and  the  summers  as 
loner* 

The  numerous  purchtmers  of  the  plants  and 
seeds  of  the  Messrs.  Prince,  have  submitted,  si- 
lently, long  enough  to  their  mode  of  dealing ;  and 
for  them,  in  addition,  to  have  also  such  gross  im- 
position as  this  attempted-^uch  insult  offered  to 
their  understanding,  is  pressing  too  heavily,  and 
perhaps  dangerously,  upon  their  forbearance. 

The  Messrs.  Prince  will  not  dare  to  repeat  the 
offer  of  their  bet  in  precise  terms,  and  on  fair 
conditions;  or  make  themselves  responsible  for  an 
isBoc  so  inade  up.  Anti-Pupp. 


MOMTHLT   COMMBKCIAL   BBPOBT. 

The  grain  and  flour  markets  have  been  in  a 
fluctuating  state  during  the  present  month.  Prices 
advanced  in  England,  until  the  average  of  wheat 
reached  73  per  quarter,  when  the  duty  being  re- 
duced to  its  minimum,  all  that  was  in  bond,  or  that 
arrived  at  the  moment,  was  entered  for  consump- 
tion, amounting  to  a  million  quarters,  or  9,3^,000 
bushels  of  60  pounds.  The  averages  of  the  suc- 
ceeding weeks  were  progressively  lower,  so  that 
the  duty  gradually  advanced,  and  this  has  pre- 
vented shipments  of  flour  from  the  United  States. 
The  price  of  wheat  in  our  markets  has  been  $1  55 
to  $1  75.  Of  flour  88  to  8  50— supplies  have  not 
been  large,  except  at  New  York,  where  receipts 
by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal,  &c.,  reach  4,000  to 
11,000  bbls.  daUy.  The  seeding  of  wheat  in  Vir- 
ginia is  unusually  late— excessive  drought,  suc- 
ceeded by  rains  almost  as  excessive,  having  pre- 
vented the  farmers  from  preparing  their  land. 

The  crops  of  wheat  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
are  reported  to  be  much  below  an  average. 

The  price  of  tobacco  has  advanced  in  all 
Europeaji  markets,  and  is  fully  supported  on  this 
Bide— ranging  from  (6  50  to  813  50  for  lugs  and 
leaf.  The  crop  now  preparing  for  market  is  vari- 
c«urty  estimated  from  20,000  to  30,000,  and  that  of 
Kentucky  at  20,000  to  25,000  hhds.  The  quantity 
inspected  in  Virginia,  for  the  year  ending  Ist  inst., 
was  41,800,  and  the  export  to  Europe  21,000 
hhds.  The  receipts  in  New  Orieans  to  same 
period,  were  38,100,  and  the  export  37,100,  of 
which  a  large  portion  was  shipped  coastwise. 
The  stocks  in  Europe  are  very  moderate.  The 
quantity  manufactured  in  Virginia  is   18,000  to 


20,000  hhds.  exclusive  of  7000  hhds.  leaf  convert- 
ed into  stemmed. 
The  receipts  of  cotton  are  thus  stated : 

1837.        1838. 
N.Orleans  and  Natohesy  601,014    7.S1,256  bales. 
Mobile,        -  -        232,243    309,807  do. 

Florida,        -  .  83,703    106,171  do. 

Georgia,      -  -        262,971    304,210  do. 

S.  Carolina,  -        196,377    294,334  do. 

N.  Carolina,  -  18,004      21,439  do. 

Virginia,        -         -         28,618      32,000  do. 
Ai  Northern  ports  inland,  -        2,280  do. 

1422,930    1801,497 
A  considerable  quantity  of  old  cotton  remained 
in  the  country  in  October  1837,  so  that  the  relative 
production  of  the  two  years  may  be  stated  at 
1,560,000  and  1,660,000  bales. 
The  exports  to  Foreign  ports  were : 

1837.        1838. 
To  Great  Britain,  850,786  1,165,155  bales. 

France,  -       260,722     321,480  do. 

South  of  Europe        30,480       25,895  do. 
North        do    -         26,437       63,099  do. 

1,168,525  1,575,629 

The  quantity  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
(not  including  the  factories  south  and  west  of  Vir- 
ginia,) was,  in  1837,  222,540— in  1838,  246,068 
bales.  These  estimates  are  all  made  from  Octo- 
ber to  October. 

The  stocks  in  all  our  ports  October  1837,  were 
75,820  and  October  1838, 40,300  bales. 

The  crop  of  the  present  year  is  supposed  to  be 
smaller  than  that  of*  the  last,  particulariv  in  the 
Atlantic  States.  In  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
it  is  not  only  much  less  in  quantity,  but  infenor  in 
quality.  The  price  in  Petensburg  is  11  to  12  cents, 
being  A  cent  below  that  of  old,  the  stock  of  which 
is  nearly  exhausted.  The  mills  at  this  place  are 
all  in  active  operation,  and  the  erection  of  new  ones 
proposed. 

The  attention  of  some  of  our  most  enterprising 
farmers  is  now  directed  to  the  culture  of  silk,  for 
which  preparations  are  makin*;,  and  no  doubt  is 
entertained  of  its  success.  Speculations  in  the 
moras  multicaulis  are  carried  to  a  surprising  ex- 
tent in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  fbrtunes 
have  been  made  firom  the  reproduction  of  a  few 
twigs. 

The  extension  of  the  great  line  of  railroads  is 
now  about  to  be  undertaken,  from  Raleigh  to  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  which  will  nearly  complete  the 
chain  from  Maine  to  Alabama— what,  with  steam 
ships  and  locomotives,  space  will  be  annihilated. 

Oct.  29lh,  1838.  X. 


Our  correspondent,  T.  S.  Pleasants,  having  seen  the 
sheet  (after  the  printing  was  finished,)  containing  the 
extracts  of  bis  private  letters,  deemed  it  necessary,  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  bis  having  assumed  too 
much,  that  it  should  be  stated,  that  T.  M.  Randolph, 
esq.,  first  suggested  the  scheme,  and  obtained  from 
the  government  the  lease  of  the  Bellona  Arsenal,  for 
silk-culture;  and  that  Pleasants  became,  by  subse- 
quent arrangement,  one  of  the  joint  tenants  and  oc- 
cupants of  the  property. 
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Fram  Lawreuce  on  tbe  Hone* 
DBSOKIPTION    OF    A   WELL   FORMED    H0K8B. 

The  head  of  a  hone  should  be  void  of  flesh,  and 
for  Jength  and  size  appear  to  hold  fair  proportion 
with  the  size  of  his  body ;  his  eye  full,  and  some- 
what prbroinent :  eye-lids  thin  and  dry ;  ears  thin, 
narrow,  erect,  of  middling  length,  and  not  distant 
from  each  other;  Ibrehead  flat,  not  too  large  or 
square  and  running  nearly  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
muzzle,  which  should  be  small  and  fine ;  nostrils 
capacious;  lips  thin;  mouth  of  sufiicient  depth, 
and  the  tongue  not  too  large ;  the  iaw-bones  wide 
at  ton,  where  they  ioin  the  neck ;  the  head  not  ab- 
ruptly aflized  to  the  extremity  of  the  neck,  but 
with  a  moderate  curve  and  tattering  of  the  latter. 

The  neck  must  be  of  moderate,  not  too  great 
length,  nor  too  thick  and  gross  on  the  upper  part, 
nor  too  large  and  deep,  but  rising  from  the  withers 
or  forehand,  and  aAerwards  declining  and  tapering 
at  the  extremity,  it  will  form  somewhat  of  an  arch  ; 
underneath,  the  neck  should  be  strai^^ht  flrom  the 
chest,  and  bv  no  means  convex  or  bellying  out. 

The  shoulders  capacious,  and  of  lai^  extent, 
80  as  to  appear  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
body,  but  without  being  loaded  with  flesh ;  they 
should  reach  fairly  to  the  top  of  the  withers,  which 
must  be  well  raised ;  the  chest  should  be  sufficient- 
ly full,  not  narrow  or  pinched. 

The  body  deep  and  substantial ;  back,  a  plane  of 
ffood  width,  but  handsomely  rounded;  back- 
bone, straight,  or  with  a  trifling  inclination,  and 
not  too  short ;  loins  wide,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
reins,  or  fillets,  full  and  swelling  on  each  side  of 
the  backbone ;  the  space  sufficient  between  the 
ribs  and  hip  bones,  the  bones  themselves  round, 
and  the  buttocks  deep  and  oval ;  the  rump  level 


with,  or  not  too  much  elevated  above  the  heigbt 
of  the^  withers  ;  the  croup  must  have  reasonable 
space,  and  not  sink  too  suddenly,  in  which  cast/ 
tne  tail  woukl  be  set  on  too  low,  which  ought  to 
be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  back. 

The  hinder  quarters  shouki  spread  to  a  wider 
extent  than  the  fore-parts,  and  the  hind-feet  stand 
farther  asunder  than  those  before;  the  thighs 
should  be  straight,  large,  muscular,  and  of  con* 
siderable  length;  the  l^k  wide  and  dean;  the 
shank  not  too  long  but  flat,  and  of  sufficient  sub^ 
stance,  its  sinew  large  and  distinct,  the  fetlocks 
long;  the  hocks  should  form  an  angle  of  such  ex* 
tent  as  to  place  the  feet  immediately  under  the 
flanks.  The  fore-arms,  like  the  thifflis,  should  be 
large,  muscular,  and  of  good  length,  the  elbows 
not  turning  outwards ;  the  knees  large  and  lean  f 
the  shank  or  cannon-bone,  flat,  strong,  and  not 
too  long;  the  tendon  large;  the  fore-arm  and 
shank  must  form  nearly  a  straight  line ;  fetlock^ 
joints  large  and  clean  ;  pastern  inclining  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  not  too  long,  but  large  in  proportion 
to  their  length ;  the  coronary  rings  not  thick  or 
swelled,  but  clean,  diy,  and  hairy  ;  the  ieelaei- 
ther  too  high  nor  too  flat,  and  of  size  apparentljr  a 
sufficient  base  for  the  weight  they  have  to  sustain; 
hoofs,  of  color  dark  and  shining,  without  seams  or 
wrinkles,  tough  and  strong,  not  hard  like  oak;  foot 
internally  concave,  soal  hai^,  but  not  shrunk,  heels 
wide,  and  of  middling  height ;  frog  not  too  large 
or  fleshy,  but  tough  and  sound ;  the  feet  of  equal 
size,  should  stand  exactly  parallel,  so  that  the 
front  or  toe  incline  neither  inward  nor  outward ; 
the  fore-feet  should  stand  perpendicular  to  the 
chest,  not  too  much  under  it,  and  they  should  be 
less  wide  apart  that  the  fore-arms ;  the  legs  should 
not  be  loaded  with  hair. 
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TRBATISK   ON   THE   CULTURE   OF  SILK. 

BY   GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 
(Sappleia«ntal  to  No.  2,  pnUiahed  in  the  November  number.] 

After  the  cocoons  have  been  properly  cured,  as 
described,  eilher  by  baking  or  the  application  of 
heat  in  any  other  way,  they  should  be  spread  out 
in  a  dry  airy  room,  that  the  moisture  of  the  chry- 
salis may  evaporate,  and  should  be  thus  kept  till 
wanted  for  reeling  or  transportation.  I  have 
known  cocoons  to  be  ruined  by  the  moisture  of 
the  chrysalis,  when  merely  thrown  into  barrels 
and  boxes.  When  intended  for  transportation,  or 
to  be  sent  to  any  distance,  afler  they  have  been 
thoroughly  dried,  they  may  be  put  into  barrels, 
boxes,  or  baskets,  but  must  not  be  packed  so  as  to 
indent  ihe  cocoons.  The  best  way  is,  to  fill  the 
vessel,  and  gently  settle  them  down,  by  shaking 
and  slight  pressure.  If  the  cocoons  are  indented 
they  are  very  difficult  to  reel,  and  if  flattened,  they 
cannot  be  reeled  at  all ;  and,  of  course,  are  worth- 
less, except  fur  carding?.  In  very  damp  weather, 
the  room  in  which  the  cocoons  are  kept,  ought 
to  have  a  fire  made  in  it  to  dry  the  air.  and  the 
cocoons  should  be  stirred  up,  once  a  day,  during 
the  continuance  of  such  weather;  as  they  are 
%*ery  apt  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 

No.  3. 

Reeling^  twisting,  bleaching,  ^c. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  whole  business  of  silk-making,,  that  of  reel- 
ing the  cocoons*- without  which  all  the  previous 
operations  will  have  been  worthless.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  thousands  ofpersons  who  have  begun  tlie 
culture  of  silk,  under  high  hopes  and  expectations, 
have  been  arrested  in  their  progress  by  what  they 
called  insurmountable  difficulties,  and  abandoned 
the  business  in  despair — there  t>eing,  heretofore, 
no  market  for  the  sale  of  cocoons.  In  vain,  have 
they  been  exhorted  to  persevere  in  the  trial  with 
patience  and  industry  for  a  few  days — in  vain 
nave  they  been  told,  that  the  devotion  of  one 
week^s  time  and  half  a  dozen  pounds  of  cocoons, 
would  be  sufficient  to  teach  them  the  art.  The 
process  seems  so  tedious,  the  result  so  trifling, 
that,  af\er  a  few  hours'  trial,  they  give  it  up,  and 
thus  ends  their  career  in  the  culture  of  silk.  More 
than  one  thousand  such  instances  have  come  un- 
der my  immediate  notice — I  might,  I  am  sure,  say 
neveral  thousands,  including  all  with  whom  I  have 
had  intercourse  personally,  or  by  letter.  Among 
them  all,  not  more  than  one  in  twenty,  have  been 
induced  to  persevere,  until  they  learned  to  reel  at 
all,  and  not  probably  one  in  fifty  until  they  learned 
to  reel  well.  But  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
who  wish  to  learn  to  red,  T  can  and  do  assure 
them,  that,  when  any  intelligent  persons  have  per- 
severed for  one  week,  they  have  invariably  become 
expert  reelers  in  that  time,  and  many  ot  them 
even  in  less  time.  Any  person,  therefore,  that 
wiH  devote  one  week,  and  Sve  or  six  pounds  of 
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cocoons,  steadily  and  perseveringly  to  the  object, 
will  be  certain  of  accomplishing  it.  It  requires  al- 
most Job-like  patience,  but  patience  was  never 
better  paid  for.  Let  this  be  an  invariable  rule 
with  all  who  would  learn  to  reel :  Take  five  or 
six  pounds  of  cocoons,  and  set  apart  one  week  of 
time,  with  a  determination  to  waste  all  the  co- 
coons, if  necessai^,  and  to  allow  of  no  interrup- 
tion, during  the  time,  and  then  go  a-head.  If  in 
two  or  three  hours  you  find  yourself  making  a 
good  thread,  all  the  better ;  but  don't  be  discou- 
raged if  you  presently  find  that  thread  becoming 
worthless  from  some  cause  or  other,  but  take  it  on* 
the  reel,  and  begin  anew.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
young  woman  leaminfi:  to  spin  cotton,  wool,  or 
flax,  even  in  one  week's  trial?  Why,  then,  ex- 
pect to  perform  a  much  nicer  operation  by  intui' 
tion  f  Persevere,  then,  and  you  will  learn.  Per- 
severance, in  a  learner  of  reeling,  is  the  great  thing 
needful ;  and  it  is  sure  of  its  reward.  Let  me, 
for  further  encouragement,  inform  young  bemn- 
ners,  that  I  have  taught  many  persons  to  reel  by 
writing  one  letter  to  them,  describing  the  process. 
Many  persons  now  maintain  themselves  by  mak- 
ing sewing-silk,  who  never  had  any  other  instruc- 
tions than  these  letters. 

The  REEL,  most  proper  for  the  purpose,  has 
heretofore  been  the  one  established  by  the  Italiau 
government,  called  the  Piedmontese  reel.  Its 
construction  is  peculiar ;  and  it  secures  several 
points  deemed  important  in  raw  silk.  By  a  pecu- 
liar vibration  of  a  particular  part,  it  lays  the 
threads  cross-ways  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent 
adhesion  by  means  of  the  still  wet  gum.  It  reels 
two  threads  at  a  time,  and  they  are  so  wound 
around  each  other  in  passing  up  to  the  bars  of  the 
reel,  that  they  compress  each  other  into  a  perfectly 
cylindrical  wiry  thread,  without  twisting — which 
is  important,  as  the  raw  silk  can  then  k^  used  as 
flax,  or  twisted  more  or  less  to  suit  the  various 
purposes  for  which  it  may  be  wanted.  Our  coun- 
trymen, however,  seem  to  have  abandoned,  or 
rather  rejected  ffbr  they  have  ne\er  used  them 
much)  these  reels,  and  are  using  various  kinds  of 
new  construction.  Almost  every  person  that  has 
done  any  thing  at  all  in  making  silk,  has  invented 
"  a  new  reel" — a  "  new  silk-reeler  and  twister ;" 
a  "  machine  to  reel  and  twist  silk  at  the  same 
time,"  &c.,  &c.  I  am,  however,  very  much  in- 
clined to  the  opinion,  that  for  all  commercial  pur- 
poses, the  silk  must  be  reeled  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  produced  by  the  Piedmontese  reel,  and 
that,  or  some  reel  producing  the  same  result, 
must  ultimately  be  adopted  by  us.  All  staple  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  must  have  some  fixed  charac- 
ter as  a  standard,  all  deviations  from  which  dete- 
riorate its  quality.  Silk  reeled  by  the  newly  con- 
structed machines  will  do  well  enough,  and  as 
well  as  any,  for  sewing  silk,  and  for  other  manu- 
factures at  home,  and  in  our  own  looms  ;  but  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  at  large,  it  roust  be  of  a 
character  and  quality  to  meet  the  expectations, 
and  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  the  manufactu- 
rers there.  Why  does  the  raw  silk  of  China  sell 
in  Europe  so  much  lower  than  that  of  Piedmont  ? 
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Simply  because  it  is  not  reeled  like  the  latter.  I 
make  the-se  remarks,  here,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  my  opinion  on  this  point,  fully  lie- 
Jieving  that  the  time  will  come,  when  all  other 
reels  and  machines  than  that  of  Piedmont,  or  those 
producing  the  same  results,  will  be  abandoned  in 
this  country,  except  for  domestic  use,  for  which 
the  newly  invented  machines  are  admirably  adapt- 
ed. The  best  I  have  examined  is  Brooks'. 
They  cost  about  840,  and  can  be  obtained  of  the 
inventor,  Adam  Brooks,  South  Scituate,  Massa- 
chusetts. Reels  of  the  Piedmontese  construction, 
can  he  obtained  in  Philadelphia,  but  I  am  not  in 
possession  of  the  address  of  the  pcnon  who 
makes  them  at  this  time.    They  cost  815  to  820. 

PRBPARATIONb    FOR     BBELING. — A      Small 

portable  furnace,  with  some  burning  charcoal,  is 
very  useful  for  keeping  the  water  hot,  and  should 
always  be  used.    On  this,  place  a  copper  or  tin 
vessel,  broad  and  flat,  say  six  inches  deep,  18 
inches  long,  and  12  inches  wide.    Fill  the  vessel 
ivith  hot  water,  not  quite  boiling,  and  put  into  the 
water  two  or  three  dozen  cocoons,  from  which  all 
the  loose  tow  has  been  taken.    With  a  small 
wisp  of  broom-straw,  stir  the  cocoons  about,  oc- 
casionally raising  the  wisp  to  see  if  the  end  of  a 
fibre  has  attached  itself  to  it,  and  if  such  is  the 
case,  take  the  fibre  in  the  lefl  hand,  and  proceed 
again,  as  before,  stirring*^  the  cocoons  with  the 
wisp,  and  securing  the  fibres  in  the  left  hand, 
until  you  have  got  fifleen  or  twenty ;  then  attach 
them  to  the  bar  of  the  reel,  and  let  an  attendant 
turn  the  reel  rapidly.    Watch  the  coeoons  care- 
fiilly,  so  that  vou  may  observe  if  they  run  or  un- 
wind well.    If  you  observe  any  of  them  drawn  up 
out  of  the  water,  the  water  is  not  hot  enough  ;  if 
the  fibres  come  off  the  cocoons  in  burs  or  clusters, 
the  water  is  too  hot.    In  the  former  case  you  must 
increase  the  heat  of  the  water  by  pouring  into  the 
pan  some  boiling  water ;  in  the  latter  case  you 
must  cool  it,  by  putting  in  cold  water.    The  great 
difficulty,  in  reeling,  eonststs  in  ascertaining  the 
proper  degree  of  neat  of  the  water,  required  for 
different  parcels  of  cocoons.    Some  cocoons  re- 
quire the  water  to  be  only  of  blood-heat ;  and 
others  of  all  degrees  fi'om  blood-heat  to  near  the 
boiling  point.    But  a  little  experience  will  teach 
the  degree  of  heat  required,  so  that  the  reeler  will 
Icnow  m  a  moment  whether  the  water  is  of  a  pro- 
per temperature. 

When  you  have  got  as  many  fibres  running  on 
the  reel  as  you  require,  you  must  still  sit  at  the 
pan  with  the  wisp,  cntcKing  other  fibres;  for  if  the 
reel  Is  tum^  with  the  proper  rapidity,  it  will  re- 
quire you  t^  be  constantly  attaching  new  fibres  to 
(iupply  the  place  of  those  that  have  broken,  or  ex- 
hausted cocoons.  The  fibres  are  readily  attached 
to  the  thread  as  it  is  running,  by  merely  throwing 
the  ends  of  them  on  the  running  thread,  which 
Immediately  adhere  by  means  of  the  gum. 

The  numbbr  of  fibrbb  in  the  thread  de- 
pends upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  silk  is  intend- 
el  For  sewing-silk  of  ordinary  quality,  about 
Hfif  fibres  may  be  reeled  togetiier ;  and  then  the 
threads  will  require  to  l>e  doubled,  so  that  from 
one  huadred  and  fiHy  to  two  hundred  fibres  are 
contained  in  an  ordinary  thread  of  sewing-silk. 
For  coarM  tmad  goods,  tlie  same  namber  may  be 
leeled ;  but  for  the  finer  goods,  gauzes,  Ice.,  five 
to  ten  fibres  on! v,«r£>r  the  finest,  only  two  fibres 
Momntkd  together. 


If  the  learner  has  followed  the  above  instruc- 
tions, he  has  probably  been  able  to  get  quite  a 
skein  or  hank  of  raw  silk  on  his  reel.  I  am  sorry 
to  disappoint  him,  but  must  tell  him,  it  is  good  for 
nothing.  1  was  desirous  of  enabling  him  to  get 
the  knack  of  catching  the  fibres;  attaching  them 
to  the  running  thread;  of  learning  the  proper  tem- 
perature of  the  water;  and  giving  him  a  little  ex- 
perience in  ncariy  lotndmgojf  a  parcel  of  cocoons, 
that  he  might  become  acquainted  with  the  out- 
lines of  the  art,  and  get  the  we  of  his  tools.  As 
said  before,  the  silk  reeled  merely  as  above,  will 
generally  be  worthless— it  requires  more  care. 

If  the  Piedmontese  reel  be  used,  two  threads,  of 
ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  fibres  each,  are  attached  to 
the  reel  at  the  same  time,  and  kept  constantly  of 
the  same  number  of  fibres.    The  proper  number 
of  fibres  is  obtained  as  before  directed;  brought 
together,  drawn  through  the  hand  to  clear  them 
of  motes  and  filth,  and  then  drawn  out  to  see  that 
they  run  well;  then  pass  them  through  the  eye  of 
the  plate,  pass  the  two  threads  three  or  four  times 
round  each  other,  separate  them  and  pass  them 
through  the  eyes  on  the  vibrating  bar,  thence  to 
the  bar  of  the  reel ;  as  soon  as  they  are  attached 
to  the  latter,  let  the  attendant  turn  the  reel  rapklhr, 
and  the  reeler  return  to  the  pan  to  provide  fibres  for 
those  cocoons  that  become  detached  or  exhausted. 
It  will  keep  the  reeler  pretty  busily  employed  in 
catching  fibres,  and   dexterously  throwing  the 
ends  upon  the  thread  as  it  passes  tip,  to  keep  the 
proper  number  of  cocoons  running  in  both  threads. 
Keep  a  basket  of  cocoons  by  your  side,  and  put  in 
fresh  ones  to  supply  the  place  of  those  already  in 
the  basin,  from  time  to  lime,  as  they  are  exhaust- 
ed.   Take  care  that  there  be  not  too  many  in  the 
basin  at  the  same  time,  nor  too  few ;  as  in  the  for- 
mer case,  some  of  them  will  become  too  loose,  and 
in  the  latter,  the  reel  must  stop  till  the  fresh  one* 
are  soaked  enough  to  run  freely.    Observe  the 
following  rules  strictly :  Whatever  be  the  number 
of  fibres  you  begin  with,  keep  that  number  steadily 
in  the  thread,  that  it  may  be  imiform  and  even  i 
change  the  water  as  ofien  as  it  becomes  foul,  ana 
always  use  perfectly  clear  rain  or  river  water,  let- 
ting ft  stand  for  a  time  before  use,  that  the  sand, 
if  any  be  in  it,  may  settle  before  putting  it  into  the 
pan.'  Well  or  spring  water  is  generally  too  hard 
Tot  the  purpose.  Avoid  all  earelessness  wad  sloven- 
liness—and remember  that,  carb  m  m onbsy,  in 
reeling  silk.    Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
value  of  dik  is  increased  or  diminished  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  reeled,  very  materially.  One 
reeler  will  make  his  day's  woHc  in  reeling  worth 
five  or  six  dollars,  while  another  will  only  be  worth 
two  or  three  doUars,  both  reeling  the  same  quan- 
tity of  cocoons.    Hence  the  value  of  care  and  at- 
tention.   Attention  to  an  all  m  attbrb,  too,  is 
hereof  (he  utmost  importance.  Indeed,  the  whole 
proeees  is  hot  a  series  of  small,  very  small  mat- 
ters, no  one  of  which  can  be  neglected  but  at  the 
expense  of  a  material  reductkHi  in  the  quali^  of 
the  silk.    For  example,  if  the  water  be  too  hot| 
the  thread  will  be  knotty,  from  the  kinks  or  burs 
of  the  fibre  that  run  up ;  if  it  be  fiHil,  from  allowing 
the  shells  of  the  chrysalids  to  remain  in  it,  the 
silk  will  be  covered  with  motes*,  and  if  the  num- 
ber of  fibres  be  not  constantly  kept  the  same,  the 
thread  will  be  uneven ;  all  which  deteriorate  the 
quality  of  the  silk,  and  therefore  reduce  materially 
die  profit  of  Che  day^a  labor  $  but  eH  which  can  be 
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oliviated  without  difficulty,  by  ttrict  atteDtion.  I 
iMed  not  harp  upon  this  sutriect  longer,  I  am  sure. 
Those  who  wM  take  the  above  advice  will  profit 
by  it ;  thoee  who  will  not,  will  be  forced  to  adopt 
it  by  experience. 

AHer  an  ordinarjr  sized  skein  is  wound  upon  the 
bars  of  the  reel,  it  m  to  be  taken  ofi^  hung  up,  and 
another  skein  commenced  in  the  same  manner. 
The  reel  generally  has  two  or  more  sets  of  arms, 
and  when  a  skein  is  full,  the  arms  or  running  part 
of  the  reel  is  taken  off  the  frame  and  set  aside  to 
dry  the  silk,  after  which  it  is  taken  from  the  bars, 
placed  upon  a  sii^^  and  wound  on  to  bobbins ; 
when  anv  number  of  the  bobbins  may  be  com- 
bined, called  doubling,  and  twisted  together  on  a 
common  spinning  wheel,  to  make  sewinff  silk. 

If  it  be  intendM  for  sale  in  the  state  of  raw  silk, 
the  skeins  are  to  be  carefully  twisted  and  doubled, 
and  thus  brought  into  a  compact  form,  tied  with  a 
string,  and  thus  packed  up  for  market. 

For  sBwiNo  SILK,  a  sufficient  number  of  bob- 
bins are  to  be  combined  to  make  one  thread  of  sew- 
ing silk,  twisted  on  a  common  wheel,  reeled  off 
into  hanks,  the  latter  twisted  partially,  and  folded 
by  taking  two  or  three  turns,  as  in  preparing  com- 
mon yam  for  dying,  put  into  some  perfectly  clear 
rain  or  river  water,  in  which  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  good  country  soap  to  the  gallon  of  water  has 
been  dissolved,  and  SMtimgrftTover  the  fire  three 
or  four  hours,  or  until  the  silk  is  perfectly  freed  of 
its  gum,  and  becomes  white.  It  roust  then  be 
taken  out,  rinsed  in  hot  rain  or  river  water,  and 
then  in  cold  water.  In  this  operation  great  care 
must  be  observed  to  dip  it  gently,  drawing  it  to 
and  fro  in  the  water,  so  as  not  to  get  the  silk  tan- 

Sled,  or  in  a  snari.  It  is  then  to  be  hung  up  to 
ry ;  afier  which  it  may  be  doubled  and  twisted 
into  sewing  silk.  It  should  never  be  put  up  into 
large  skeins,  as  it  is  apt  to  get  tangled.  One  hun- 
dred threads  is  a  good  sized  irkein.  If  the  whole 
work  has  been  property  done,  the  silk  will  be  beau- 
ti/otly  white,,  With  a  rich  gloss. 

Before  the  last  twisting  for  sewing  silk,  if  to  be 
colored,  it  may  be  dyed  of  the  desired  color,  and 
then  twisted. 

The  above  directions  will  apply  to  all  kinds  of 
reels  generally.  The  only  difference  consists  in 
the  following  particulars.  With  Brooks*  and 
other  reels  of  American  construction,  the  silk  is 
run  directly  upon  bobbins,  two  or  more  bobbins 
are  combined,  and  the  thread  produced  passes 
through  fliers  and  is  thus  twisted;  it  is  then 
wound  unoo  a  common  reel  into  hanks,  and  folded 
lor  bleacning  by  boiling,  as  above  described. 

Brooks'  machine  is  said  to  reel  double  and  twist 
at  the  same  time ;  but  it  does  not  do  it  strictly 
speaking.  The  thread  first  passes  on  to  the  bol>- 
bms  partially  twisted ;  when  the  bobbins  are  full, 
the  thread  mm  two  or  more  of  them  is  combined, 
and  passed  through  the  machine  again,  when  h  is 
twisted  into  sewing  silk.  There  are  four  fliers  to 
this  machine,  two  are  used  for  reeling  auod  the 
other  two  for  doubling  and  twisting  the  silk  that 
has  before  passed  through  the  other  fliers.  I 
think  it  were  better  to  use  all  the  fliers  for  reelmg ; 
and  after  reeling  as  much  as  is  desired,  then  to 
use  all  the  fliers  for  doubling  and  twisting.  For 
domestic  family  purposes,  this  machine  is  admira- 
bly adapted.  It  makes  excellent  sewing  silk  and 
thread  K>r  knitting.  Large  estabUslunents  will  of 
rnursft  nttt  nnrd  instmrfinn  ns  fn  the  BMyihinriy  tii 
be  used,  from  me. 


Wastb  stlx,  perforated  and  imperfect  co- 
coons, may  be  easily  converted  to  useful  purposes. 
The  cocoons  are  to  be  cut  open  with  scissors,  tlie 
shell  of  the  chr\  salis  taken  out,  and  the  cocoon,  ti  - 
gether  with  all  other  waste  silk,  put  into  water, 
and  the  gum  extracted  as  above.  It  is  then  to  be 
rinsed,  dried,  picked  fine,  carded  and  spun  like 
flax-tow,  and  makes  most  beautiful  and  durable 
stockings  and  gloves.  The  better  method  is,  afler 
the  gum  has  been  extracted,  to  take  the  mass  of 
fibre,  stretch  it  out,  and  cut  the  whole  into  pieces 
five  or  six  inches  long,  like  cutting  a  skein  of  yam. 
The  fibres  are  then  not  too  long  for  the  operatioo 
of  carding. 


Conduding  Rtmark9, 

I  have  now  given  all  the  instruction  oeceasaiy 
to  a  complete  domestic  silk  establishment;  siKh  as 
will  enable  every  farmer's  family  to  pursue  the 
business  in  a  domestic  way,  and  to  make  it  the 
most  profitable  ptn-sioiu^  affair  to  which  the 
young  ladies  can  possibly  turn  their  attention, 
indeed  all  they  make  from  it  will  be  so  much  clear 
gain ;  (or  none  but  otherwise  idle  hours  need  be 
appropriated  to  it,  except  in  the  reelings  and  in 
most  cases  not  even  in  that.  A  young  lady  ia 
any  farmer's  family,  can  thus  make  five  to  ten 
pounds  of  sewing  silk  or  knitting  silk,  or  raw  silk 
lor  sale;  and  not  only  not  work  hard,  but  do 
scarcely  more  than  occupy  hours  that  would  other- 
wise hang  heavily  on  her  hands. 

I  feel  called  upon  by  the  peculiar  situation  I  oc- 
cupy, to  make  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  the 
trofits  and  prospects  of  the  sflk-eulture  in  the 
fniied  States.  1  have  said  before,  that  we  shall 
become  a  great  silk  producing  country;  tliat  ere 
long  we  shall  supply  the  factories  of  Europe  with 
the  most  valuable  part  of  their  law  silk^  as  we  d» 
now  with  cotton.  This  I  conceive  nothing  caa 
prevent  That  we  shall  also,  in  the  cotirse  of  ne 
very  long  time,  become  the  manufacturers  an4 
exporters  of  finished  silk  goods,  is  deariy  inferri- 
ble from  the  first  proposition.  From  this  jt  will 
of  course  be  inferred  that  I  consider  the  produc- 
tion of  silk,  in  ail  its  branches,  aprofitable  busi- 
ness ;  and  I  do  so  consider  it  My  experiments 
for  twelve  years  past  have  deariy  satisfied  my 
mind  upon  this  point  But  I  do  not  consider  it  as 
profitable  as  many  of  the  ardeat  friends  of  the 
cause  would  make  us  believe*  I  do  not  consider 
it  suflkienlly  profitable  to  authorize  farmers,  me^ 
chanics,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  merchants,  univer- 
sally to  abaindon  their  old  and  well  understood 
pursuits,  to  enter  into  this,  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand. It  is  undoubtedly  a  safe  and  a  lucrative 
business,  when  well  understood  and  well  pursued; 
but  that  an^  body  can  give  up  his  ordinary  occu- 
pation, step  into  this,  and  make  his  fortune  by  it, 
like  the  drawing  of  h  prize  in  a  lottery,  must  not 
be  expected.  We  often  see  calculations  made  of 
the  amount  of  money  that  caa  be  made  from  an 
acre  of  ground.  All  such  are  deariy  fallacious. 
No  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  them,  simply 
because  the  business  has  not  been  sufficiendy 
practised  in  this  country  to  afford  any  good 
grounds  for  them.  And  then,  a^a,  as  laSor  with 
us  IS  more  costly  than  land,  it  is  more  proper  to 
inquire  how  much  mc4  hand  can  make,  especial- 
ly as  more  than  nine-tenths  sf  the  value  of  the 
siUc  is  derived  from  the  laboi  expended  in  its  pio- 
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duction.  But  no  estimate  can  be  made  even  of 
the  profits  of  labor  in  consequence  of  our  want  of 
experience,  fiut  that  we  shall  ever  realize  the 
^[reat  profits  from  this  business  that  we  are  con- 
tinually told  we  shall,  seems  improbable  from  the 
▼cry  nature  of  things.  Why,  if  such  great  pro- 
fits can  be  made  from  the  culture  of  silk  as  $1000 
to  $2000,  fVom  an  acre  of  ground,  and  that  too, 
as  we  are  told,  with  very  little  labor,  and  to  the 
extent  of  as  many  acres  as  we  please,  why,  I  ask, 
are  not  France  and  Italy,  nay  all  the  south  of  En- 
rope,  where  silk  has  been  made  for  ages,  univer- 
sally  engaged  in  the  business?  Why  are  they 
continually  purchasing  the  raw  silks  of  the  east 
for  their  ractories?  Will  any  people  import  an 
article  for  consumption  that  they  can  produce  at 
home  at  less  costt  Labor  is  cheaper  there  than 
here,  and  consequently  one  would  suppose  they 
could  make  as  much  profit  by  the  silk  culture  as 
we  can.  It  is  true  we  have  several  important  ad- 
vantages over  every  oiher  country.  We  have  a 
climate  better  adapted  to  it;  our  people  are  more 
enterprising  and  industrious;  we  can  use  the  mo- 
ms multicaulis,  (which  they  cannot,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  over  ancient  prejudices, 
and  of  substituting  it  for  their  already  established 
trees  of  other  kinds.)  But  we  have  also  our  dis- 
advantages, the  principal  of  which  is  the  cost  of 
labor.  We  cannot  expect  to  do  much  more  with 
our  advantages  than  to  make  them  ofiset  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  cost  of  our  labor.  Suppose, 
however,  we  do  realize  double  the  profits  that 
they  do;  even  then  we  shall  not  make  any  thing 
like  the  profit  we  are  told  we  shall.  If  the  silk- 
growers  of  Europe  made  any  thing  more  than  a 
good  Hying  business  of  if,  every  body  there  would 
immediately  go  into  it;  for  there,  as  well  as  here, 
and  every  where  else,  all  very  profitable  profes- 
sions, or  trades,  are  sure  to  be  immediately  filled 
with  occupantg,  and  thus  overdone.  Another 
view.  If  the  business  was  so  very  profitable,  the 
prices  of  the  article  would  speedily  be  reduced  by 
competition,  until  it  aflTorded  a  fair  profit  merely. 
It  is  so  in  all  other  branches  of  trade — why  not  in 
this?    The  French  and  Italians  are  surely  as  ca- 

fiable  of  estimating  the  value  of  things  as  we  are. 
^  f  silk  can  be  made  for  four  dollars  a  pound,  and 
it  costs  six  dollars  to  import  it,  we  mav  be  sure 
that  it  will  be  made,  not  purchased.  These  re- 
marks are  not  made  to  discourage  persons  from 
going  into  the  culture  of  silk;  but  rather  to  pre- 
vent disappointment  in  those  who  are  led  astray 
by  over  sanguine  estimates.  I  find  myself  placed 
in  a  singular  predicament.  For  many  years  past 
I  have  been  urging  this  business  upon  public  at- 
tention, and  doing  all  I  could  to  induce  our  people 
to  go  into  it;  now,  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  called 
upon  to  restrain  the  spirit  I  have  heretofore  spurred 
1o  action.  In  this  I  anticipate  that  I  shall  be  ac- 
cused of  inconsistency.  But,  if  I  am  properly  un- 
derstood, no  such  foult  will  be  discovered.  Now, 
as  heretofore,  I  urge  upon  farmers  every  where  to 
introduce  the  busmess  into  their  domestic  afiairs. 
liCt  the  people  of  the  poor-land  diatricla  of  the 
old  states  introduce  it  there.  It  will  be  as  profita- 
ble, if  not  more  so,  than  the  cotton  crops,  and 
^in  crops  of  other  and  more  favored  districts, 
and  will  thus  serve  to  equalize  the  productions  of 
all  parts  of  our  countiy.  The  old  worn-out  lands 
of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Stc.,  can- 
not by  any  possibility  be  put  to  a  more  profitable 


Qse.  Bat  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other 
where  it  is  made  an  exclusive  business,  must  it  be 
expected  that  enormous  profits  are  to  be  made. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  great  prqfiU  cannot 
be  made  in  any  business  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  simply  because  every  body  will  go  into  it, 
overdo  it,  and  thus  reduce  its  profits  to  a  mere 
living  rate.  With  these  remarks  i  take  leave  of 
the  subject.  Gideon  B.  Smith. 


From  the  American  Firmer. 
Oir  BUILDING  AND  FILrUNO  IOV-HOU8C8. 

Latitude  B9I^         > 
October  15,  1823.  $ 

Sir — I  would  not  give  one  solid  ounce  of  ex- 
perience for  a  whole  ton  of  theory.  I  have  an  ice* 
house,  the  pit  of  which  is  fij  (eet,  the  earth  thrown 
out  raised  a  good  mound  2^  feet  more,  making  9 
feet  to  the  bottom,  which  is  a  tolerably  dry  sand. 
It  was  for  many  years  a  pit  with  a  pen  inside, 
made  of  flat  pieces  of  mauled  oak — ^the  earth  came 
to  the  back  of  the  logs.  In  the  centre  of  the  bot- 
tom there  was  what  was  called  a  dry  well— that  iWf 
a  round  hole  a  foot  deep,  of  which  1  have  never  per- 
ceived the  advantage.  The  same  kind  of  mauled 
pieces  laid  on  the  bottom,  formed  the  floor — the 
pen  was  about  11  feet  square  in  the  clear,  with  a 
capacity  of  about  one  thousand  cubic  feet.  A 
thatch  of  com  tops  on  poles,  formed  the  roof  and 
cover,  with  a  door  of  entrance  into  the  north  end. 
This  house  used  to  hold  about  from  30  to  85  com- 
mon sized  ox-cart-loads ;  the  ice  pounded  from  the 
size  of  a  walnut  to  a  brick. — It  generally  kept  ice 
till  the  middle  of  Au^st,  and  then  left  us  more 
disagreably  off,  than  if  we  had  not  enjojred  }i  at 
all.  It  was  near  the  poultry  yard,  and  the  blame 
was  laid  on  the  poor  hens,  whicti,  fond  of  a  cod 
place  to  nest  in  midsummer,  used  to  scratch  holes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  thatch,  and  let  in  the  rain  water. 
This  was  ofien  one  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  ice,  but 
not  the  only  one.  The  fact  was  too  well  estab- 
lished, the  ice  seldom  reached  September— and  1 
became  folly  convinced  that  the  principal  reason  of 
the  eariy  loss  was,  that  the  mass  of  ice  was  too 
small.  The  rats  also  plagued  us  very  much  in 
the  chief  use  of  a  country  ice-house,  the  preser- 
vation of  fresh  provision. 

I  determined  to  endeavour  to  remedy  all  the 
faults.  With  this  view,  the  old  work,  now  much 
out  of  repair,  was  broken  up — the  pit  enlai^ged 
to  16  feet  by  24,  in  which  a  9  inch  brick  wall  was 
run  up  to  6  inches  above  the  ground,  and  the 
floor  was  paved  two  bricks  thick — ^the  pit  was 
then  14^  feet  by22i  feet  in  the  clear;  and  8^ 
feet  deep  to  the  sunace  of  the  earth.  On  the 
pavement  I  laid  four  sills,  on  which  I  raised  a 
frame,  11  feet  by  19  feet  in  the  clear,  with  sleep- 
ers 6  inches  deep,  resting  on  the  pavement  The 
top  of  the  frame  even  with  the  brick  work. — A 
tight  floor  of  good  plank  was  laid,  and  the  frame 
planked  up  tight  on  the  inside. 

This  plank  pen,  or  pit,  is  11  feet  by  19  in  the 
clear.  There  is  of  course,  a  space  of  about  d6 
inches  ail  round,  between  the  plank  and  the  brick 
work. 

The  design  in  making  the  pit  oblong,  was  to 
take  ofi*  7  feet  of  one  end,  and  appropriate  it  to 
milk  io  the  saromer  season— -but  having  a  cool 
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daily  which  keepi  mUk  prdtty  well,  this  was  ne- 
ver'done;  and  the  whole  pit  contaioiog  upwards 
of  160Q  cubic  feet,  has  been  used  for  ice. 

Above  ground,  upon  the  brick  work,  there  is 
a  fraqne  bouse  24  met,  by  16  (eet  and  5  or  6  feet 
pitch.  This  house  is  but  half  boxed,  and  the  air 
is  tieely  admitted  between  the  main  and  ihlse 
plates.  There  is  an  upper  floor  laid  on  the  joists, 
except  a  space  about  2  feet  by  6  in  the  centre. 
Directly  over  this  space  there  is  an  aperture  6 
leet  by  6  or  8  inches,  in  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
over  which  aperture  there  is  a  bonnet  to  keep  the 
rain  out.  The  sides  and  the  ends  from  the  aper- 
ture in  the  floor,  to  that  in  the  roof,  are  planked, 
00  as  to  prevent  any  opening  between  the  loA  and 
this  centre  ventilator.  Bv  these  contrivances,  the 
lod  is  kept  stowed  full  of  straw  to  produce  more 
than  the  coolness  of  a  thatched  root,  and  yet  the 
air  has  an  uninterrupted  passage  in  at  the  eaves, 
and  out  at  the  ridge.  There  are  a  few  narrow 
«tripeof  plank  nailed  a  foot  apart  on  the  innersides 
of  the  studs — and  the  space  between  the  weather- 
boarding  and  the  stripe  is  also  filled  with  straw. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  house  there  are  trees, 
which  break  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  from 
the  roofi  The  body  of  the  house  is  kept  white 
and  sometimes  the  roof. 

When  first  used,  the  space  between  the  bricks 
and  planks  was  kept  clear;  with  the  idea  that 
the  air  would  prevent  the  damp  from  the  earth 
and  bricks  goin^  to  the  planks— but  experience 
has  fully  proved  m  this  latitude,  that  fix)m  the  last 
of  February  the  air  should  be  kept  as  far  from 
your  mass  of  ice  as  possible.  For  several  years 
this  space  has  been  kept  well  filled  with  dry 
straw.  We  have  ice  in  this  house,  at  this  time, 
and  since  it  has  been  packed  in  the  manner  now 
pursued,  it  has  not  been  unusual  to  have  ice,  till 
ice  has  again  returned. 

The  mode  of  putting  the  ice  up,  is  considered 
very  material,  and  is  as  follows.  The  space  be- 
tween the  bricks  and  planks  is  examined,  and 
Men  to  be  well  packed  with  dry  straw— the  plank 
pit  is  made  perfectly  clean.  The  ice  is  brought 
in  as  large  cakes  as  can  be  conveniently  handled, 
and  in  as  regular  squares  or  oblongs,  as  they  can 
be  conveniently  cut  and  broken  by  the  eye  and 
axe.  These  cakes  are  laid  upon  the  naked  plank 
floor  of  the  pit,  leaving  as  small  joints  and  cre- 
vices between  as  possible.  A  trough  or  old  canoe 
IS  placed  near  the  door  of  the  house— into  this 
the  small  pieces  and  broken  bits  are  put  and  pul- 
verised quite  fine,  and  the  crevices  between  the 
hMrer  of  cakes  is  well  filled  with  it ;  the  surface 
of  the  cakes  being  kept  clean. — ^A  second  layer 
of  cakes  is  than  laid  down,  and  the  crevices 
filled  as  before — and  this  simple  method  is  conti- 
nued till  the  pit  is  full.  A  very  little  care  will 
keep  the  surface  of  each  layer  level,  and  the 
whole  will  go  in  as  solid  as  a  piece  of  stone-ma- 
aon's  work. 

So  straw  is  put  on  the  floor  under  the  ice;  be- 
cause experience  has  proved  it  is  not  necessary, 
and  because  if  it  should  become  wet,  and  need  to 
be  removed  ever  so  much,  it  cannot  be  got  at  Nor 
is  there  any  put  between  the  side  planks  of  the 
pit  and  the  ice  at  the  time  of  packing,  because  it 
18  not  then  necessary,  nor  can  it  be  well  done  at 
that  time.— With  all  possible  care  the  straw  will 
mix  with  the  ice  and  be  put  in  irregulariy.— 
Wherem  if  the  pit  be  fiUcd  solidly  and  entire- 


ly with  ice,  as  soon  as  the  ice  begins  to  shrink 
from  and  leave  the  sides  of  the  pit,  this  recrular 
vacancy  can  be  well  crammed  with  dry  straw,  and 
if  this  straw  get  damp,  it  can  be  easily  taken  out 
and  changed,  fiut  if  the  straw  had  been  put  in 
the  ice,  it  would  take  up  more  space,  and  from 
its  irregular  stufling,  would  be  found  much  more 
difficult  to  remove,  should  it  become  damp  or 
mouldy. 

About  the  last  of  February,  the  mass  of  ice  is 
covered  over  with  dry  straw,  not  less  than  three 
feet  thick,  and  if  straw  is  plenty,  the  house  from 
the  ice  to  the  joist  is  filled  with  it.  It  is  consi- 
dered very  necessary  to  keep  it  wrapped  under  a 
thick  coat  of  straw,  sedee  or  dry  leaves.  Should 
the  straw  next  the  ice  oecome  damp,  be  careful 
not  to  expose  the  ice  to  the  air,  but  begin  at  one 
end,  and  let  the  damp  straw  be  pulled  out — and 
the  next  straw  above,  which  is  not  ociv  dry,  but 
cool,  be  sufiered  to  settle  down  on  the  ice.  It 
you  have  more  dry  straw,  let  as  much  as  was  taken 
out  wet  be  brought  and  put  on  the  top  of  the 
straw  in  the  house— or  let  the  damp  straw  be  dried 
and  sunned,  and  then  returned  on  the  top  of  the 
straw  in  the  house.  Never  think  of  changing 
the  whole  mass  of  straw  on  theke  at  onetime, 
by  bringing  firesh  straw  fh>m  the  bam  yard,  for 
this  dry  straw  from  the  bam-3rard  will  always  be 
of  a  much  warmer  temperature  than  your  ice, 
and  will  be  sure  to  melt  it  very  much. 

The  advantages  of  packing  ice  in  the  above 
mode,  over  the  common  method  of  pounding 
into  small  lumps,  are  many,  and  striking.  In  the 
first  place,  if  the  ice  be  three  inches  thick,  or 
more,  it  can  be  stowed  quicker  with  the  same 
hands.  Again,  you  can  pack  much  more  ice  in 
the  same  space — my  house  that  used  to  be  filled 
with  forty-eight  ox-cart-loads  of  ice  when  pound- 
ed, has  (men  taken  in  seventy  of  the  same  sized 
loads,  when  packed  in  the  whole  cake— and  this 
will  not  appear  at  all  surprising  upon  a  moment's 
reflection.  By  poundinc',  you  do  not  pack  it; 
but  infinitely  multiply  me  pores  and  crevices — 
any  miller  knows,  that  a  bushel  of  corn  when  pul- 
verized, or  ground  into  fine  meal,  will  measure  out 
not  far  short  of  a  bushel  and  a  half.  Any  wood- 
cutter knows,  that  a  cord  of  round  logs,  say  a  foot 
diameter,  with  the  insterotices  filled  with  small 
round  wood,  if  the  logs  be  split  or  mauled  into 
marketable  wood,  will  measure  near  a  cord  and 
a  half  fair  measure,  fiut,  sir,  I  will  give  you  an 
example  exactly  in  point,  and  which,  at  least* 
any  countryman  can  try.  Kecollect,  pounding 
ice  is  very  far  from  packing  it.  It  is  not  com- 
pressible like  flour  in  a  barrel  under  the  action  of 
the  packer.  Take  an  ear  of  corn,  roll  it  in  half 
a  sheet  of  paper — let  the  paper  come  just  even 
with  the  but,  or  laive  end  of  the  ear,  and  an 
inch  or  two  beyond  the  small  end — twist  the  pa- 
per at  the  small  end,  and  tie  it  with  a  string  all 
round  so  that  when  the  ear  is  drawn  out.  the  pa- 
per will  form  the  exact  case  of  it.  Draw  the 
ear,  shell  it,  and  return  the  grains  into  the  paper 
case.  If  the  ear  is  of  the  gourd  seed,  or  of  a 
kind  having  lon^t  grains  and  a  small  cob,  the 
grains  which  will  lav  packed  exactly  like  the 
slippery  hard-pounded  ice,  will  be  found  neariy 
to  fill  the  paper  case,  notwithstanding  the  whole 
cob  has  been  withdrawn. 

If,  sir,  ^MMX  are  not  now  convinced  that  seventy 
k)ad«  of  ice  can  be  packed  where  forty-eight  only 
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will  stow  when  pounded — nothing  need  he  said  to 
attempt  to  convince  you  that  a  mass  containing  the 
greater  number  of  loads,  will  keep  longer  than  one 
containing  onl^  the  less  number.  But  this  is  not 
all — when  the  ice  comes  into  use,  that  which  was 
packed  is  easily  raised  in  large,  native,  solid,  bnl- 
liant  lumps,  which  will  last  more  than  twice  as 
lon^,  after  being  brouffht  to  the  cooler,  &c.  as  that 
which  has  been  pounded. 

I  thought  I  would  have  given  you  the  size  and 
plan  of  a  good  cheap  ice-house,  1  have  already 
trespassed  too  far  witn  the  long  story  of  my  ex- 
perience. Your  obedient  servant, 

Cr<B8IHU8. 


From  the  Penny  Magasine. 
THB  FORESTS  OF  AMBRICA. 

Those  who  have  never  explored  the  primeval 
forests  of  America,  can  form  but  a  very  imperfect 
conception  of  the  depth  of  the  gloom  and  solemni- 
ty which  every-where  prevades  them.  Save  on 
some  of  the  south-western  ridges,  such  as  inter- 
sect the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio  for  instance, 
where,  beneath  the  outspreading  branches  of  the 
oak,  the  chestnut,  the  walnut,  and  the  sycamore, 
you  find  spots  of  luxuriant  herbage,  and  myriads 
of  bright  and  beautiful  flowers,  all  the  rest  of  the 
interminable  woods  that  I  ever,  in  my  devious 
rambles,  have  explored,  are  wholly  destitute  of 
herbage,  yielding  neither  grass  nor  flowers. 
Wherever  you  tread,  the  aumce  of  the  ground  is 
thickly  strewn  with  decayed  and  decaying  leaves; 
and  dead  branches,  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
are  daily  toppling  down  from  the  loflv  stems  to 
which  they  nave  belonged.  And  tnough  the 
winds  may  rase,  and  the  storm  may  beat,  in  the 
tops  of  the  tdl  forest-trees,  yet  there  reigns  an 
everiasting  stillness  near  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
not  a  breath  of  air  is  there  to  stir  the  light  and 
withered  leaves:  where  they  fall,  there  they  are 
sufiered  to  moulder  and  detcay.  The  boundless 
eovenng  of  crisp  and  brown  leaves  becomes  par- 
tially enlivened  by  the  green  of  the  young  seed- 
lings, which  spring  up  ny  thousands  during  the 
summer  season;  but  as  the  all-vivifyinir  influence 
of  the  glorious  orb  of  "li^ht  and  life"  cannot 
reach  their  lowly  condition,  fbr  the  most  part  they 
pine  and  die,  their  places  t>eing  supplied  with  ano- 
ther crop  of  these  ^'annuals"  each  succeeding 
summer. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  varie- 
ties of  timber-trees  found  in  the  vast  wildernesses 
of  America;  yet  there  is,  in  almost  every  section  of 
the  country,  some  predominant  species,  from 
which  the  woods  acquire  their  appropriate  name 
and  character.  The  chief  of  these  may  be  com- 
prised in  the  fbtir  following,  namely, — oak-woods, 
beech- woods,  pine- woods,  and  cedar-swamps,  or 
barrens.  All  these  forests  are  gloomy,  but  they 
have  their  comparative  degrees  of  depth  of  shade: 
the  oak-woods  being  the  least  dark,  because  of  the 
trees  standing  further  apart;  the  beech-woods  in 
the  next  degree;  and  then  comes  the  sullen  pine; 
and,  lastly,  the  sombre  cedar.  When  the  sun  is 
iu  its  meridional  summer  splendor,  a  quiet,  chaste 
and  mellow  light  is  admitted  through  the  veil  of 
pale  green  and  semi-transparent  fbliage  of  the 
oak  and  beech  woods.  At  that  season,  too,  a  few, 
but  only  a  very  few,  summer-birds  frequent  fo- 


rests of  this  character ;  and  whose  song,  if  song 
they  have,  is  wild,  monotonous,  and  melancholy* 
Occasionally,  the  ear  is  startled  by  the  loud  tap- 
ping of  some  industrious  but  unmusical  wood- 
pecker ;  and  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  its  ra- 
pid hammering  may  l>e  heard  from  afar, — fbr 
some  of  the  more  hardy  varieties  of  the  wood- 
pecker tribe  do  not  migrate  at  the  approach  of  the 
most  inclement  seasons.  Resides  tne  few  birds 
that  usually  frequent  these  forests,  they  are  inha- 
bited also  D^  playful  squirrels,  of  three  or  four  va^ 
rieties;  their  haunts,  however,  being  generally 
confined  to  those  tracts  of  country  where  mast 
and  nuts  are  in  the  greatest  abundance ;  for  ia  all 
the  northern  regions  of  America  they  have  «• 
store  up  provisions  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn, on  which  they  have  to  depend  fbr  a  subsist* 
ence  through  a  long  and  rigorous  winter.  I  hava 
already  enumerate  all  of  animated  nature  that 
tends  to  lessen  the  gloom  and  loneliness  of  the 
oak  and  beech  wo^ ;  fbr  the  larger  animals 
which  are  found  there  are  but  rarely  seen :  mkI 
from  their  wild  and  savage  habits  and  dispositions^ 
the  heart  of  man  can  derive  no  pleasurable  sym- 
pathies or  feelings. 

I  have  descriM  these  forests  as  they  appear  te 
him  who  explores  them  during  the  sunny  seasoa 
of  summer:  but  when  the  early  frosts  have 
seared  the  foliage  of  the  oak  and  the  beech, — and 
the  autumnal  tempests  have  scattered  the  leaves 
of  the  walnut,  the  ash,  and  the  maple* — the  light 
of  day  is  more  freely  admitted  through  the  lofty 
branches  of  the  forest  trees.  But  the  birds  of 
summer  are  gone  ;.  and  should  the  season  be 
pretty  far  advanced,  the  nimble-footed  squiirels 
will  have  retreated  to  their  holes  and  cavities  in 
their  favorite  trees,  no  more  to  be  seen  sporting 
and  frolicking  until  the  warm  and  congenial  suns 
of  the  ensuing  spring  shall  awake  them  to  re>- 
newed  life  and  activity.  Even  the  larger  wik) 
animals  will  have  become  more  scarce  by  the  time 
that  winter  has  fairiy[  set  ia,  for  some  of  them 
will  have  gone  into  their  retreat,  and  have  become 
torpid ;  and  those  that  remain,  being  now  able  to 
discover  man's  approach  at  a  greater  distance,  in 
consequence  of  the  foliage  no  longer  impeding  the 
view,  sekkKD  suffer  themselves  to  be  closely  ap- 
proached. The  winter  snows  lie  smooth  and  un- 
ruffled in  the  wilderness,  save  where  is  seen  the 
trail  of  some  stalkinff  deer,  or  the  track  of  sone 
prowling  fox  or  wolC  la  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, you  occasionally  come  upon  the  footprints  of 
the  American  panther  ;  and  ia  some  of  the  west- 
em  regions,  the  traveller  will  have  an  opportunitv 
of  remarking  upon  the  trails  of  small  herds  of  elk 
that  have  crossed  his  fbrest-patb. 

I  come  next  to  speak  of  the  pine  woods,  and 
although  they  are  not  so  common  as  the  "  greeo 
woods,  as  those  already  described  are  fomiuarly 
called, — ^yet  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  forest, 
where  pine,  of  two  or  three  sorts,  is  the  only,  or 
at  all  events  the  generally  prevailing  timber. 
When  the  summer  sun  is  m  its  full  power  and 
splendor,  the  light,  if  light  it  may  be  called,  in 
the  pine  woods  resembles  faint  and  dubious  twi- 
light. This  greater  degree  of  obscurit;^  is  caused, 
partly  W  the  darker  aiM  more  impervious  nature 
of  the  foliage,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
pine-trees  growing  closer  to  each  other  than  other 
forest  trees  generalljr  do.  Neither  is  there  any 
season  in  the  year  lo  which  tiie  trees  are  bare ; 
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much  of  the  winter  mow  lodges  on  their  branches, 
and  that  which  finds  a  passage  to  the  earth 
■eems  to  have  been  deprived  of  all  its  native  pu- 
rity in  the  gloom  of  the  recesses  where  it  reposes. 
As  regards  the  loneliness  and  melancholy  ot  these 
regions,  summer  and  winter  are  nearly  alike ;  lor 
during  the  season  that  rejoices  all  other  parts  of 
the  creation,  no  summer  bird  resorts  to  the  pine- 
dlul  regions  to  build  its  solitary  nest,  or  chant  its 
simple  song  of  happiness  and  love.  Scarcely  a 
busy  woodpecker  is  to  be  heard,  (seeing  one  is 
oat  of  the  question)  ;  and  as  for  squirrels,  they 
find  no  business  there ;  except  in  their  mimttory 
excorsioDs  instinct  should  happen  to  guide  them 
throtigh  some  section  ol*  a  pine  forest.  The  bird 
most  commonly  found  there,  is  the  New  England 
partridge,  or  the  Fii^nia  pheasant;  but  even 
these  are  scarcer  than  they  are  io  the  more  cheer- 
ftd  **  men  woods"  of  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
liy.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  pine  forests  are 
considerably  taller  than  any  of  the  rest ;  probably 
l€Ofesl  would  be  below  their  average  heiffht; 
and  although  so  very  tall,  the  trees  are  seldom 
more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  in  conseouence  of 
their  growing  in  such  close  vidnit v.  I  n  the  green, 
or  summer  woods,  you  frequently  fali  in  with  a 
ftw  straggling  pine  trees,  growing  up  amongst 
the  light  green  foliage  to  the  height  of  60  or 
70  feet  above  all  the  surrounding  forest  trees;  stand- 
iDff  like  sentinels  set  to  watch  over  all  the  silent 
wUderoess.  And  when  one  has  an  opportunity 
•f  looking  down  upon  the  surrounding  woods 
Ifom  some  lolly  and  abrupt  eminence,  tne  whole 
country  appears  covered  with  bnishwood  or  shrub- 
bery, with  here  and  there  a  pine  tree  of  moderate 
size,  shooting  up  IWsm  the  imdst  of  it.  The  white 
pine  forests  are  the  most  ^eral,  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive, in  the  northern  regions  of  America. 

The  cedar- woods  are  commonly  confined  to 
swamps;  but  they  occasionally  intervene  on 
mountain  ridges,  where  the  soil  is  miserably  poor: 
and,  the  trees  attaining  but  a  small  size,  such  si- 
tuatioDs  are  called  cedar-barrens.  There  are  also 
oak,  as  well  as  pine  barrens,  in  various  parts  oV 
the  country.  Tne  pine  woods,  as  already  stated, 
are  dark  and  gloomy :  but  the  cedar-swamps  are 
still  more  distniEd.  Althouffh  they  are  seldom  of 
fteat  extent,  to  be  imder  the  necessity  of  travers- 
ing a  few  mUes  of  these  swamps  is  no  ordinary  un- 
d^taking;  for,  in  many  situations,  the  cedars 
fp9W  so  dose  to  each  other,  that  there  is  barely 
flpace  for  a  oian's  body  to  squeeze  through  be- 
tween them.  And,  tning  into  the  account  the 
miore  of  their  dark-men  foliage,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  gfoom  and  melaneholv  which 
forever  pervade  iSe  cedar  swamps.  Some  of 
tbesB  are  of  so  boggy  a  natuve,  that  it  is  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  they  are  explored  by  man ;  and 
as  $ke  heavcM  are  entirdy  shut  out,  the  compass 
is  ahsolotdy  accessary  to  direct  the  wanderer  in 
tke  fifbt  way  ;  and  even  this  can  hardly  be  trusted 
to  as  a  sure  guide,  for  there  is  not  sufficient  light 
upon  all  occasions  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  the 
quarter  to  whidi  the  needle  points.  One  of  the 
most  extensive  cedar-swamps  known  at  present, 
is  the  Dismal  Swanp,  in  Virginia;  the  length  of 
which  is  upwards  of  thirty  mues.  In  the  interior 
of  Canada,  these  swamps  atxHmd  more  than  thev 
do  in  any  other  sectk>n  of  tlie  country  with  which 
I  am  acquainted ;  and  notwithstanding  the  conti- 
guous laodi  may  be  of  the  very  best  quality  of 


soil,  at  the  present  day  these  swamps  are  utteriy 
worthless.  It  is  mostly  the  white  cedar  that 
grows  in  them,  but  the  trees  do  not  attain  a  great 
elevation,  neither  are  they  bulky,  since  very  Tew 
of  them  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter. Were  other  sorts  of  timber  more  scarce, 
white  cedar  would  be  in  greater  demand :  at  pre- 
sent, where  it  can  be  got  to  market  at  a  moderate 
expense,  it  is  used  for  laths,  staves,  and  shingles. 
There  is,  if  possible,  a  smaller  portion  of  animal 
existence  in  these  dreary  regions,  than  in  the  de- 
solate pine  woods ;  for  if  we  except  the  millions  of 
mosquitoes  that  these  swamps  give  birth  to, 
scarcely  is  there  aught  that  '<  lives  and  breathes'' 
within  the  dark  precincts  ot  the  cedar-woods. 

There  are  some  remarkable  natural  phenomena 
in  the  forests  of  America,  two  or  three  of  which  I 
will  briefly  notice;  but  as  I  have  never  heard 
what  I  consider  satisfactory  arguments  advan- 
ced to  account  for  their  existence,  I  shall  forbear 
hazarding  any  opinions  of  my  own.    In  joumev- 
ing  through  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  tne 
forest  has  been  little,  or  not  at  all,  encroached  upon 
by  the  axe  of  the  woodman,  you  will  often,  after 
travelling  for  two  or  three  days  through  regular 
pine  woods,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  find  your- 
self in  woods  of  a  perfectly  distmct  and  dissimilar 
character.     This,  m  itself,  is  nothing  extraordi- 
nary :  but  if  vou  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
a  httle  into  the  matter,  you  will  then  find  that 
there  is  no  visible  natural  reason  for  this  chanffc : 
since,  for  all  that  you  can  discover,  the  soil,  and  all 
that  is  therewith  connected,  is  .  precisely  of  the 
same  character  and  quality  on  both  sides  the  line 
which  marks  the  change  of  timber.    At  other 
times,  a  small  and  insignificant  stream  will  form 
the  line  of  demarcation,  but  if  vou  examine  you 
will  find  that  there  is  not  any  change  or  new  ar- 
rangement in  the  mineral  kmgdom  between  one 
side  of  the  stream  and  the  other.    These  changes, 
when  they  do  occur,  are  seldom  of  small  extent, 
for  you  often  find  them  running  directly  through 
regions  of  country  for  scores  or  hundreds  of  miles, 
every  where  showing  the  division  line  with  a  re- 
markable distinctness.    And  in  those  changes  it 
•8  not  only  the  leading  character  of  timber  which 
gives  place  to  some  other  equally  distinctive  and 
prevailing :  but  the  few  inferior  trees  and  shrubs 
are  superseded  by  another  set  of  secondary  trees 
and  shrubs,  of  a  perfectly  distinct  order  and  cha- 
racter.   Oflen  from  some  lofly  acclivity,  have  I 
stood  gazing  upon  these  dividing  lines  of  the  vast 
and  wondenul  timber-crops  of  the  American  pri- 
meval forests !  when  1  could  trace  the  divisions  as 
accurately  and  distinctly  as  I  could  in  my  own 
min-field,  where  a  single  furrow  was  the  line  of 
division  between  a  crop  of  full-eared  wheat  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  more  plebeian  oats  on 
the  other.    In  this  case,  I  knew  the  cause ;  for  I 
had  smd  there  shall  be  wheat  here,  and  oats  there, 
and  it  was  so ;  because  the  proper  and  necessary 
seed  was  committed  to  the  ground,  and  the  re- 
spective crops  sprang  up  accordingly. 

In  the  new  settlements,  my  ag[ficultural  pur- 
suits have  sometimes  led  me  to  witness  changes 
which  seemed  altogether,  to  me,  inexplicable.  I 
will  mention  one  of  the  instances  to  which  I  al- 
lude ;  and  having  related  what  I  myself  witness- 
ed, and  made  a  few  observations  respecting  the 
situation  where  it  took  place,  I  will  then  leave  the 
matter  to  be  accounted  for  and  explained  by  the 
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learned  in  Nature's  secrets — if  they  can.  During 
the  winter  season  the  whole  of  the  timber  was  cut 
down  upon  a  piece  of  ground  containing  about 
twenty  acres.  This  was  in  what  was  generally 
called!  he  beech  woods,  from  the  major  part  of 
the  timber  being  beech ;  but  where  there  were 
also  small  quantities  of  maple,  birch,  ash,  &c. 
During  the  following  summer,  fire  was  applied  to 
this  '^  chopped  fallow,"  as  the  prostrate  timber  is 
called  ;  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  all  the  dead 
leaves,  the  decayed  timber,  and  the  smaller 
branches  of  that  which  had  been  standing  the 
previous  year,  were  entirely  consumed.  Circum- 
stances occurred  vyhich  prevented  the  remaining 
trunks  of  the  trees  from  being  rolled  together,  in 
the  usual  way,  and  burned  ;  so  that  in  the  condi- 
tion described,  this  twenty-acre  field  was  permit- 
ted to  remain  for  several  years.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  year  or  two,  the  whole  field  became  a  plan- 
tation of  young  wild  cherry-trees,  although  I  am 
not  aware  that  a  single  cherry  tree  was  growing 
on  the  spot,  or  near  it,  at  the  time  the  timber  was 
cut  down.  Some  Cew  of  this  species  of  cherry 
tree  were  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the 
surrounding  woods ;  but  it  was  altogether  an  ex- 
ceedingly scarce  sort  of  timber.  During  the  first 
mid  second  year  of  the  growth  of  this  young  cherry 
plantation,  f  took  considerable  pains  in  searching 
for  the  cherry  stones,  f  if  such  there  were,  or  ever 
had  been,)  by  pulling  the  seedling  up  by  the  roots, 
tmd  then  examining i he  soil  as  ounutely  and  care- 
fully as  possible.  JBut  for  all  my  labor  and  re- 
search, I  was  not  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a 
single  seed  or  stone  1  Had  the  young  trees  been 
left  unmolested,  here  was  a  piece  of  ground,  con- 
taining twenty  acres,  that  would,  in  the  course  of 
forty  or  fifiy  years,  (for  this  species  ol  cherry  is 
of  rapid  growth)  have  become  a  perfect  forest  of 
cherry-trees  to  that  extent.  Now,  permit  me  to 
ask,  is  it  probable  that  birds-*fbr  1  have  previously 
stated  that  very  few  inhabit  the  wilderness — should 
have  brought  hither  all  the  cherry  stones  from 
which  so  many  thousand  seedlings,  (I  have  no 
other  name  by  which  to  designate  them}  sprung 
up  in  this  identical  spot?  Or  is  it  possible  that  all 
those  young  trees  Buould  have  sprung  up  without 
there  being  any  seed  (cherry  stones)  in  the 
ground  at  all?  And  supposing  they  were  there, 
Irom  whence,  or  when  did  they  come  ? 

On  other  occasions  1  have  known  oaks  and 
hickories,  and  maples  cut  down,  and  instead  of 
their  places  becoming  supplied  by  a  new  genera- 
tion of  their  own  particular  species,  after  the 
ground  has  been  left  uncultivated  for  a  few  years, 
a  general  and  full  crop  of  young  pine  trees  has 
sprung  up.  Now  here  again^  who  or  what  could 
have  brought  the  cones  of  some  distant  pine  tree 
to  this  particular  spot?  And  if  they  had  been 
brought,  was  it  by  mere  accident  that  they  were 
strewn  so  regularly  over  the  whole  suriace  i 

Far  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  midst  of  immense  tracts  of  forest,  you 
sometimes  fall  in  with  small  openings, — patches 
of  ground  from  which  the  Indians,  ortne  early  fur- 
traders,  have  taken  away  the  timber,  or  perhaps 
consumed  it  on  the  spot.  In  some  instances,  these 
places  will  be  overgrown  with  immense  briers  and 
brambles;  but  occasionally  grass  will  have 
sprung  up,  and  there  you  may  find  as  luxuriant 
plants  of  the  comnK)n  white  clover  as  are  to  be 
met  with  in  any  part  of  our  own  island,  or  even 


in  the  rich  pastures  of  Holland.  Here  again  is  a 
dilemma.  Either  birds  or  beasts  (and  none  but 
wild  ones  have  ever  been  there!)  must  have 
brought  the  seed,  or  else  it  must  have  Jain  dor- 
mant in  the  soil,  for  I  know  not  how  many  cen* 
turies,  or  the  soil  must  have  produced  it  sponta- 
neously. J  have  stated  these  things  precisely  as 
they  are;  and  all  that  I  shall  advance  upon  the  sub- 
ject, is,  that  I  know  them  to  be  facts. 

When  trees  tumble  down  in  the  forests  through 
absolute  age  and  decay,  their  places  are  generaiiy 
supplied  by  saplings,  that  have  long  been  strug- 
ling  in  the  shade  near  them,  either  of  their  own 
or  some  other  species.  But  when  a  chestnut  tree 
falls  its  place  is  commonly  filled  by  one  of  its  own 
kind ;  for  a  number  of  sprouts  shoot  up  from  tfle 
root  of  the  parent  while  it  is  still  standing,  one  of 
which  taking  the  lead  of  the  rest,  grows  up  m  due 
time  into  a  forest  tree ;  while  the  rest  of  them 
droop  and  die  for  want  of  proper  aliment.  I  have 
been  able  to  trace  distinctly  three  or  four  genera- 
tions of  the  chestnut ;  for,  owing  to  its  decaying  ao 
slowly,  the  old  fallen  trees  do  not  wholly  disap- 
pear until  their  children  and  srand -children  have 
grown  up,  flourished,  languished  in  old  age,  and 
at  last  fallen  beside  them. 


INDIA   RUBBUR,   OR  CAOUTCHOUC, 

Is  slightly  analogous  to  silk.  It  is  a  reroarkabJe 
fact,  that  aJl  the  plants  the  silk-worm  feeds  on 
contain  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  caoutchouc 
such  as  the  lettuce,  dandelion,  mulberry  tree,  &c. 
In  the  Brazils,  and  more  particularly  in  those 
parts  where  the  India  rubber  tree  (Ficuselastical 
abounds,  large  moths,  of  from  2  inches  to  3  inches 
in  length,  producing  excellent  silk,  in  large  quan- 
tities, are  very  common.  From  the  variety  of 
useful  purposes,  to  which  India  rubber  is  applica- 
ble, (from  a  lady's  walch-guard  or  stay-lace,  to  a 
ship's  cable,)  a  great  demand  has  been  created 
for  this  article,  which  has  induced  the  mercantile 
work!  to  bend  its  attention  to  it,  as  a  valuable  re- 
mittance. It  is  a  singular  lact,  that,  wherever  the 
teak  tree  flourishes,  there  the  India  rubber  plant 
may  be  found  in  abundance,  namely,  20^  north 
and  south  of  the  equator. — Eng,  NewBpaper. 


From  Loudon's  Gardeners*  Magnzine. 
ANTISEPTIC   PROPBRTT  OF  HONEY. 

The  best  mode  of  conveying  grafts  of  trees, 
cutting  of  vines,  &c.,  to  a  distance,  is  to  plac^ 
them  in  a  tin  case  or  cylinder  filled  with  honey. 
The  honey  hermetically  excludes  the  air ;  and 
cuttings  so  preserved  will  vegetate  many  months 
alter  they  have  been  packed. — [Melons,  and  va- 
rious fruits,  are  preserved  in  this  way  in  Italy. — 

From  Loudon's  Gwdemrs*  Mifuine. 
NOTICE    OF    MR.    JOYCb's    APPARATUS    FeR 
HEATING  BY  STEAM. 

In  the  first  week  of  June  last,  we  called  on  Mr. 
Joyce,  at  his  market-garden,  in  Camberwell,  New 
Road,  in  order  to  see  a  mode  of  heating  b^  steam 
which  he  has  invented,  and  for  which,  he  inlbrms 
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ut,  he  has  taken  out  a  patent.  According  to  thb 
mode,  a  charcoal  fire  is  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
boiler  of  water,  and  the  vapour  from  the  charcoal 
is  conveyed  a  way  in  the  same  tube  which  carries 
the  steam  lix>m  the  water  round  the  house.  The 
Bteara  condenses  in  the  tube,  and  the  condensed 
water  is  all  returned  to  the  boiler ;  while  the  va- 
pour of  the  charcoal  is  allowed  to  escape  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  lube.  The  boiler,  which  is 
portable,  and  made  of  copper,  eccupies  a  very 
small  space ;  and  being  placed  within  the  house, 
and  isolated,  none  of  the  heat  generated  by  the 
(bel  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  lost ;  for  even  the 
heat  that  escapes  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
tube,  aloiHir  with  the  vapor,  is  still  given  off  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house ;  and,  however  dele- 
terious it  might  be  for  human  beinits,  if  allowed  to 
accumulate,  it  certainly  appears  to  produce  no  bad 
eflectson  plants,  for  a  more  luxuriant  crop  of 
strawberries  than  that  in  Mr.  Joyce's  forcing- 
house,  we  have  never  seen.    •••••• 


THS  VirFtTNBSS  OP  THE  NORTHBRIf  8TA.TB8 
FOR  THE  MORU8  MULTICAULIS. 

The  following  extract  from  an  editorial  article, 
in  the  last  Cultivator,  strongly  confirms  the  views 
which  we  have  presented  in  several  former  arti- 
ctea  in  the  Farmers'  Register,  as  to  the  superior 
advantage  of  the  climate  of  the  southern  states, 
for  raising  this  valuable  plant.  There  can  be  no 
higher  authority  than  that  of  the  editor  of  the 
Cultivator  on  this  subject,  as  to  the  latitude  of  his 
residence,  (Albany,  N.  Y.,)  and  of  coarse,  for  all 
the  more  northern  regions  of  the  United  States. 

"  In  regard  to  the  culture  of  this  mulberry  in 
«Qr  latitude,  we  have  only  to  repeat  the  opinion 
we  have  oHen  expressed,  that  the  tree  will  not 
stand  our  winters,  except,  perhaps,  upon  a  poor 
dry  soil,  when  the  growth  ceases,  and  the  wood 
hardens,  before  the  occurrence  of  severe  frosts. 
Indeed  this  is  now  virtually  conceded  by  the  grow- 
ers ;  for  we  believe  it  is  the  general  practice  to  se- 
cure seedlings  in  the  cellar,  or  to  bury  them  in  the 
ground,  and  to  cut  down  the  trees,  cover  the 
stumps,  and  secure  the  tops  and  branches  for 
propagation.  Cutting  down  at  autumn  is  recom- 
mended as  the  best  mode  of  increasing  the  foli- 
age, and  as  fecilitatingthe  gathering  of  the  leaves ; 
as  many  sprouts  spring  from  the  stump  in  the 
spring,  and  the  leaves  of  which  may  be  gathered 
without  climbing." 

In  addition,  we  will  here  refer  to  a  late  and  full 
statement  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  which  was 
made  to  show  the  enormous  increase  of  about  one 
hundridpmr  cmU.,  by  the  purchase  of  the  cuttings, 
&c.,  and  a  year's  culture  of  multicaulis,  and  the 
«ales,  or  estimated  value,  at  the  late  high 
prices  in  western  New  York.  Now,  though 
one  hundred  per  cent,  per  aimum  is  indeed 
a  great  profit,  in  a  regular  business,  with 
prices  of  seed  and  crop  neariy  the  same,  yet  in 
the  late  and  present  state  of  the  multicaulis  sales 
and  specolation,  a  profit  of  one  hundred  per  cent. 
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is  not  worth  mentioning,  in  comparison  with  the 
usual  returns  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina ;  and 
any  crop  here  which  brought  no  more  than  one 
hundred  per  cent,  of  profit,  or  increase,  this  year, 
would  not  be  worth  making  In  ordinary  years* 
An  increase  of  forty-fold  (in  kind)  is  im>  rare  pro- 
duct here  ;  and  if  profits  are  counted  in  money 
prices,  (as  was  done  in  the  statement  of  the  Ge- 
nesee Farmer,)  sundry  cases  might  be  adduced  of 
actual  profits  being  one  hundred  fold,  or  an  in- 
crease of  ten  thousand  per  cent  in  one  year's  cul- 
tivation. Yet  this  would  be  no  more  proof  of  or- 
dinary annual  profits  here,  than  the  statement  of 
one  hundred  per  cent,  profit,  made  this  year  in 
western  New  York,  is  proof  that  the  moms 
multicaulis  can  be  profitably  raised  in  that  region, 
every  year.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  all  nur- 
serymen and  salesmen  of  the  multicaulis  plants, 
near  navigable  waters  north  of  Sandy  Hook,  can 
more  cheaply  buy  or  raise  theirstock  in  lower  Vir- 
ginia, than  they  can  furnish  themselves  at  home. 
The  expense  of  rent,  agency,  and  transportation^ 
would  not  by  any  means  equal  the  disadvantages 
of  the  uncertain  vegetation,  dwarfish  growth,  and 
immature  wood,  of  these  plants  raised  at  home. 


SOME    OF    THE    BLES8IK6S    OF    EMIGRATING 
TO  THE  RORTH-WESTERH    STATES. 

Many  of  the  people  of  Virginia  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  consider  and  discuss,  as  well  as  to 
try,  ihc  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  emi- 
grating to  the  new  south-western  states ;  but  few, 
comparatively,  have  paid  attention  to  those  of  the 
north-western  states  and  territories.  The  known 
circumstances  and  supposed  advantages  of  the 
latter  were  not  such  as  greatly  to  tempt  southrons. 
But  still,  the  great  natural  advantages  of  this  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  region  were  universally  admit- 
ted ;  and  among  these  advantages,  few  of  us 
would  not  have  admitted,  without  question,  the 
almost  certain  and  exuberant  productiveness  of 
the  rich  lands,  and  the  general  healthiness  of 
the  residents,  in  so  high  a  northern  latitude.  And 
these  supposed  and  unquestioned  advantages  have 
operated  to  tempt  a  portion  of  southern  emigrants 
to  encoimter  the  known  disadvantages  of  that  re- 
gion, one  of  the  greatest  of  which  is  the  cold  of 
winter,  so  long  and  so  intense  as  to  benumb  the 
faculties,  bodily  and  mental,  for  one- third  of  the 
year.  But  it  seems  that  we  have  been  too  ready 
to  admit  the  advantages  of  the  north-west,  in  re- 
gard to  health,  and  the  abundant  and  sure  produc- 
tion of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  proof  of  grounds 
for  this  doubt,  we  annex  several  articles  wbich 
have  recently  appeared  in  the  several  publications 
from  which  they  are  copied. 
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The  first  is  from  the  Bangor  Whig,  and  from 
the  pen  of  the  editor,  who  was  then  travelling  in 
the  north-western  states. 

"  I  cannot  say  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  what 
I  have  seen  in  the  western  country  As  I  anticipat- 
ed, but  I  am  but  ill  qualified  to  judge  as  yet.  One 
thing  is  certain,  this  part  of  the  country,  if  it  ever 
ai^rives  at  the  f^reatness  predicted,  must  do  so 
through  the  deprivations  and  sufferings  of  the  pre- 
«ent  generation.  The  present  settlers  are  workins 
bard  for  posterity— will  posterity  reward  them? 
The  common  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
are  given  up, — people  merely  stay,  dragging  out 
an  existence;  toiling  and  sweatm^  for  the  im- 

Srovement  of  a  country  which  it  will  take  years 
>  bring  to  a  state  of  civilization,  if  one  may  so 
term  it  The  cities  of  the  west  are  comfortable 
eompared  to  the  interior  settlements,  but  even 
(hose  are  at  present  miserable  pli^ces  for  men  to 
live  in,  but  yet  they  are  inhabited.  Chicago,  for 
instance,  on  Lake  Michigan,  is  below  the  level  of 
the  water  in  some  places,  and  no  where  above  it. 
Ho  cellars  can  be  du^  because  of  water.  Here 
luilc  biliotts  and  intermittent  fevers  and  agues. 

^^The  past  summer,  throughout  the  whole 
country,  as  you  are  aware,  has  been  remarkable 
for  its  mtense  heat,  and  great  drought — through 
the  west  this  has  been  the  case  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary degree.  The  consequences  are  now  being 
experienced,  and  they  are  indeed  awful.  A  wide 
spread  pestilence  extending  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
far  west,  is  sweeping  many  to  their  irraves,  and 
causing  an  immensity  of  suflferiog.  Places  have 
been  deserted,  and  the  cattle  turned  in  the  unreap- 
ed  fields.  Whole  towns  have  been  sick — »ix  or 
<ught  patients  to  a  family — none  have  escaped, 
iar  and  near  this  disease  has  stricken  the  weak 
and  the  strong.  It  is  a  bilious  fever,  not  very  fatal, 
it  is  true,  but  exceeding:Iy  distressing,  t  have 
scarcely  seen  a  cood  looking  countenance  since  I 
lefl  Detroit.  This  fever  is  natural  to  Ihls  new 
country,  and  always  prevails  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  aummer  in  some  places,  and  to  some  de- 
greei  but  it  has  never  before  made  the  sick  trera- 
Cle  and  the  well  man  turn  pale.  The  fever  will 
undoubtedly  stop  as  soon  as  cold  weather  ap- 
fm>aehes.'' 

,  ^'Jff^atihoflowaand  ^Ftsconsin.— The  Galena 
Advertiser  and  Gazette  of  the  10th  uh.,  [Oct.] 
says: — 'We  have  distressing  accounts  of  sickness 
fh>m  almost  every  quarter  of  the  inhabited  parts 
ot  the  territories  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  as  well 
||8  many  portions  of  Illinois.  The  motality,  ge- 
aerally,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  in  this  affliction, 
bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  number  of  at- 
tacks. The  chief  causes,  according  to  all  accounts, 
mn  biUous  fevers,  and  fever  and  ague." 

The  next  is  froin  the  Cultivator  of  November. 

**Sickne88inihe  West—The  Land  Saleg.—The 
citizens  of  northern  Indiana  have  addressed  a 
petition  to  (he  president  of  Che  United  States,  ask- 
ing a  postponement  of  the  sales  of  the  publk; 
lands  in  that  section.  They  give  as  their  reasons 
(or  making  this  request,  that  "  there  is  now  pre- 
yailing  throughout  all  that  section  an  unparallel- 
ed epidemic,  that  is  carrying  hundreds  to  their 
graves,  and  thousands  to  their  sick  beds,  while  I 
their  crops  are  rotting  in  the  fields  unharvested;J 


amid  such  universal  distress  that  it  renders  it  im- 
possible  for  the  settlers  to  make  the  necessary  ex- 
ertions to  obtain  the  means  of  purchasing  their 
humble  homes." 

The  next  is  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Gazette. 

''Lake  C  H.^  la.  IZtk  Od.,  1838. 

"To  Uie  Editor  of  Um  CiAdBiiati  Daily  Gaxette. 

^<Dear  Sir. — The  unparalleled  drought  still  con- 
tinues with  unabated  intensity.  Scarcely  rain 
enough  has  fallen  in  this  section  of  the  country 
to  lay  the  dust,  since  the  fore  part  of  June.  WeUs, 
ponds,  springs  and  streams,  that  had  every  mark 
of  'living  water,'  are  gone,  no  one  knows  whither. 
Many  have  their  water,  for  family  use,  to  haul 
miles.  Cattle  are  turned  out  upon  the  broad  com- 
mons to  seek  their  daily  drink.  Even  the  musk- 
rats,  that  abound  in  such  immense  numb^s  around 
the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  are  wandering  fat 
and  wide  over  the  dry  prairies  in  search  of  their 
natural  element. 

<<  *The  Eclipse'  and  the  Equinox  have  passed, 
a  dry  storm  of  wind.  No  frost  as  yet  has  been 
sufficient  to  kill  vegetation,  and  yet  it  is  dried  up 
and  ready  for  the  spreading  fires  that  annually 
sweep  over  the  prairies,  the  smoke  of  which  now 
fills  the  air,  and  darkens  the  sun.  A  cool  dry  at- 
mosphere, with  high  winds,  has  slightly  improved 
the  health  of  the  eountry,  but  much  sofiering  still 
exists. 

"  A  most  singular  and  remarkable  fact  is  worthy 
of  notice.  While  all  the  waters  around  have 
fallen,  Lake  Michigan  has  risen.  The  Indian 
tradition,  lonff  doubted,  is  likely  to  be  verified,  of 
a  septennial  tide  in  the  northern  laies.  It  woold 
appear  as  though  all  the  surplus  waters  of  the  land  ' 
had  been  conducted  by  some  mysterious  agency 
into  the  lake,  until  it  is  so  swelled  that  its  waves 
sweep  with  onrelenting  fbry  over  the  ihir  forttme 
of  many  a  rich  owner  of  city  property,  whose 
thousands  are  permanently  invested  in  'Water 
lots.' 

''  A  gentleman  now  present,  whose  word  can- 
not be  doubted,  informs  me  that  on  a  recent  trip 
from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  he  saw  numerous  de- 
serted habitations  upon  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  in 
some  of  which  the  water  was  two  feet  deep.  And 
at  Milwaukie,  that  many  a  lot  was  more  saitable 
to  sailing  than  walking. 

"  A  hard  fate  seems  to  await  numerous  ^ffne 
flourishing  towns'  in  these  parts.  Some  are  sub- 
merged, and  some  are  dried  op  with  the  ^reat 
drought  until  they  have  'not  a  local  habitation,' 
though  none  lack  a  name,  and  some  a  very  great 
one — in  sound." 


Prom  the  Ntow  Kngtsnd  Fanner. 

AGRTOITLTfrRAIi     SOCIBTIBS    AMD    OATTLC 

SHOWS. 


The  cattle  shows  and  exhibitions  of  manufac- 
tures m  our  states  having  closed  fbr  the  season, 
we  propose  do'w  to  say  a  fHv  words,  of  their  utili- 
ty, and  the  modes  of  managing  them;  and  to  sug- 
gest such  measures  as  in  our  opinion  would  la- 
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creaw  the  advantni^  oTour  agricultural  ■ooietiet, 
and  render  their  influence  more  effectual  to  agri- 
eoltural  enterprise  and  improvement. 

We  have  not  at  hand  the  means  of  ascertaining 
with  predston  the  dates  in  the  case  ;  but,  as  well 
as  we  can  recollect,  the  first  cattle  show  in  the 
United  States  was  held  about  twenty-four  jrears 
since,  under  the  spnited  exertions  of  some  intelli- 
gent gentlemen  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Efkanah  Watson,  Ksq.,  then  of  that 
town.  The  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society  took 
the  lead  in  the  case,  and  a  ploughing  match  was 
connected  with  their  cattle  show  This  intelli- 
gent and  highly  enterprising  society  have  conti- 
nued their  cattle  show  and  exhibitions  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  with  unabated  zeal;  and  with 
beneficial  enects  of  a  decided  and  permanent  cha- 
racter upon  the  agriculture  of  that  district.  Per- 
haps no  better  evidence  of  this  can  be  ffiven  than 
in  the  fact,  that  the  interest  taken  in  this  institu- 
tion by  the  formers  of  Berkshire  universally  was 
never  stronger  than  at  this  time;  and  the  exhibi- 
tions  of  the  society,  as  we  have  been  informed, 
were  never  more  numerously  attended  nor  better 
sustained  than  the  current  year. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  insti- 
toted  as  early  as  the  year  1791,  soon  followed  the 
lead  of  the  Berkshire  Society;  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
intenoifisioiis,  held  cattle  shows  and  exhibitions  of 
domestic  manufactures  at  Brighton,  open  to  the 
competition  of  fiirmers  from  every  part  of  the 
oomraonwealth.  Here  too  ploughing  and  draw- 
ing matches  were  held,  which,  by  the  liberality  of 
their  premiums,  brousrbt  competitors  oflentimps 
from  a  distance  of  fifly  miles.  These  shows  were 
held  and  managed  under  the  direction  and  pemon- 
al  superintendence  of  gentlemen  of  the  hishest 
standmg  in  professional  and  political  life;  and  went 
etf  with  spirit  and  effect. 

These  movements  were  soon  fbllowed  by  the 
formation  of  coonty  societies  in  the  several  comi- 
ties of  Essex,  Worcester,  Middlesex,  Hampshire, 
Hampden,  and  Franklin,  and  Bristol  and  Ply- 
moatn.  These  societies  were  encouraged  by 
Kberul  grants  from  the  legislature,  giving  to  every 
agricultural  society,  formed  in  a  county  containing 
not  less  than  25,000  inhabitants,  lor  every  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  they  should  raise  and  perma- 
neotiy  invest  for  the  benefit  of  that  society,  the 
interest  ol  which  should  be  yearly  appropriated  to 
purposes  of  agricultural  improvement,  ihe  annual 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  to  be  applied  in  pre- 
iBiuros  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the 
society;  provided,  however,  that  in  no  case  should 
any  aoeiety  receive  annually  more  than  six  hun- 
md  dollars.  Under  these  provisions  a  sum  of 
upwards  of  four  thousand  dollars  has  been  yearly 
given  by  the  state  to  ihese  different  societies  to  be 
disbursed  in  agricultural  premiums.  This  being 
added  to  the  amount  funaahed  by  their  own  fimds 
bad  formed  a  considerable  aggregate:  the  sums 
actually  offered  l^  the  Mass.  Agricultural  Society 
in  premiums  the  current  year  exceeding  in  amount 
twelve  hundred  dotlare.  These  county  societies 
are  now  all  of  them  in  the  practice  of  holding  cat- 
tle shows  and  exhibitions  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties. We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  as 
many  of  these  as  was  practicable.  As  far  as  our 
observatioo  extends,  the  bounty  of  the  state  could 
not  have  been  applied  to  a  more  worthy  object, 


nor  with  more  success  as  concerns  the  public 
wealth,  and  the  genemi  improvement  The  agH- 
cuhurai  improvements  in  the  state  within  the  tasl 
twentv-five  years  have  been  immense.  The 
plough  itself  has  become  a  new  instrument,  in 
form,  m  lightness  of  drafl,  in  ease  in  handling,  in 
ease  of  repairs,  in  the  execution  of  its  work,  and 
in  the  neatness  of  its  construction.  The  potato- 
hoe,  the  drill  seed-sower,  the  seed-harrow,  the 
cultivator,  the  roller,  the  cradle,  the  borse-rake« 
the  corn-planter,  the  thrashing-machine,  the  dou- 
ble moulu  board  plough,  the  side  hill  plough,  owe 
their  origin  and  ^neral  diffusion  to  agricultural 
societies  and  agricultural  publications.  The  in- 
troduction of  new  seeds,  of  most  valuable  fruits, 
of  excellent  esculent  vegetables,  of  improved  va- 
rieties of  Indian  com.  wheat,  bariey,  and  oats, 
this  likewise  is  to  be  attributed  in  «  great  measure 
to  the  same  source.  The  introduction  likewise 
and  diffusion  of  improved  breeds  of  live  stocky  of 
the  fine-woolled  sheep,  the  long-woolled  sheep, 
the  mutton  breeds,  the  several  improved  varieties 
of  swine,  the  beef  and  dairy  stock,  the  Devon,  the 
Holderness,  the  Aldemey,  the  Ayrshire,  the  im- 
proved Durham  short  horns,  and  of  horses  of  an 
improved  kind  for  the  saddle  and  for  draf>,  are  all 
more  or  less  to  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  pubtio 
enterprise  and  improvement  awakened  and  kept 
alive  by  these  agricultural  societies,  exhibitions, 
and  publications.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  esti- 
mate by  any  exact  measure  what  has  been  effisct* 
ed  in  the  short  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century ; 
but  it  meets  the  observing  and  experienced  eye 
eveiy  where  in  the  improved  and  well  fiimished 
houses,  ornamental  fences  and  embellishments, 
smooth  and  well  cultivated  fields,  commodious 
barns,  substantial  wagons  and  carria^^  which 
are  to  be  (bund  every  where  in  profusion  among 
our  agricultural  population.  It  is  important  to 
keep  tnis  spirit  of  enterprise  and  public  improve- 
ment awake  and  active ;  to'  press  the  steam  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  safety ;  <<  to  speed  the  plough  ;" 
and  to  relax  no  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of 
agricultural  improvement ;  to  diffuse  agricultural 
intelligence ;  to  raise  the  character  and  the  pro- 
fession of  the  farmer ;  and  thus  to  extend  the 
power  and  the  means;  and  quicken  the  spirit  and 
enterprise  by  which  the  treasures  of  the  earth 
shall  be  developed,  the  fund  of  human  subsistence 
become  constantly  enlarged ;  and  the  comforts 
and  reasonable  luxuries  of  li^  diffused  among  all 
without  stint. 

The  agricultural  societies  hold  the  power  of  do- 
ing immense  good  ;  and,  as  the  j^ntlemen  who 
have  the  direction  of  the  funds  of  these  societies 
have  no  private  views  to  answer,  but  are  laboring 
in  the  most  disinterested  manner,  solely  for  the 
public  good,  we  know  them  too  well  to  fear  giving 
offence  by  any  suggestions,  which  have  no  other 
object  than  the  public  good ;  and  which  will  not 
be  submitted  without  a  perfect  respect  for  their 
public  spirit  and  superior  judgment. 

We  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  utili^  of  cat- 
tle shows,  plou^ng  matches  and  the  exhibition  of 
agricultural  prckiucts  and  household  manufactures. 
They  excite  an  emulation,  which  engenders  no 
btttemess  of  feeling,  and  which  prompts  to  the  most 
spirited  improvements.  They  gratify  a  laudable 
ambition  to  exhibit  to  others,  what  we  have  accom- 
plished. They  extend  the  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  d^ie  far  beyond  what  it  couU  be  by  any 
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other  meam.  Thej  are  the  only  opportunities  which 
many  farmers  enioy  of  seeing  sampler  of  the  im- 
proved stock  in  the  country ;  and  of  comparing  it 
with  what  they  have  themselves.  They  brin^  farm- 
ers together  to  interchange  friendly  sy  mpaihies^and 
to  communicate  their  mutual  experiences.  They 
bring  men  of  different  profeasions  and  conditions 
together,  the  prolessional,  the  literary,  the  commer- 
cial, the  manufactuiing  and  the  agricultural  on 
common  ground,  and  where  no  jarrings  of  reli- 
gious or  political  party  ought  to  intermingle ; 
where  those  who  labor  with  the  head  are  made 
to  feel  their  dependence  on  those  who  labor  with 
the  hand  ;  and  those  who  labor  with  the  hands 
recognize  their  obligations  toscience,  to  commerce, 
and  to  the  mechanic  arts,  and  find  their  own  pro- 
fession exalted  and  their  self-respect  increased  by 
this  unrestrained  and  mutual  intercourse.  These 
cattle  shows  have  been  the  means  of  inducing  the 
importation  of  all  the  valuable  animals,  which 
have  been  brought  into  our  state  through  the  li- 
berality of  gentlemen  of  large  capital  and  lar^^ 
minds,  in  order  to  improve  the  stock  of  domestic 
animals  in  our  own  state.  Especially,  they  keep 
the  great  subject  of  agriculture  before  the  public 
mind  in  the  light  of  its  intrinsic,  permanent,  and 
universal  importance.  The  well-known  custom 
of  the  emperor  of  China  at  the  return  of  every 
spring,  to  show  his  respect  for  the  cultivators  of 
the  earth  and  thus  honoring  their  great  art  by 
holding  the  plough  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  realm  and  of  assembled  thou- 
sands of  his  subjects,  is  well  known.  Its  favor- 
able influence  upon  the  agricultural  classes  may 
easily  be  inferred  ;  and  our  cattle  shows,  bringing 
together  as  they  do^  gentlemen  of  all  professions, 
have  the  same  beneficial  effects. 

It  has  been,  therefore,  to  us  matter  of  much  re- 
gret, that  the  Massachusetts  Society  has  now  for 
two  or  three  years  suspended  its  annual  and  ac- 
customed show  at  Brighton.  We  know  that  it  is 
attended  with  great  labor  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  to  get  up  and  superintend  a  mat- 
ter so  foreign  to  their  accustomed  pursuits  and  ha- 
bits ;  perhaps  it  is  a  labor  we  ought  not  to  ask  of 
them ;  but  we  believe  that  sixty  or  a  hundred  dol- 
lars would  furnish  them  three  or  five  practical 
men,  who  would  gladly  take  all  the  drudgery  of  the 
management  ofl'  of  their  hands,  and  get  it  up  and 
carry  it  through  in  a  manner  honorable  to  the 
bcMurd  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  public.  We 
know  the  labor  is  considerable,  and  m  such  case 
ought  to  be  compensated ;  and  we  do  not  know 
how  some  portion  of  their  funds  couM  be  more 
property  applied.  H.  C. 


From  BiUiinaii's  Joomal. 

CCII80RY     RBMABK8    UPON    KAtT    FI<ORIDA, 

IN  1838. 

By  Mt^,  Hrniry  fVhUingi  U.  S.  Army. 

Public  attention  has  most  naturally  been  turned 
towards  Florida  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
That  peninsula  has  been  the  scene  of  a  contest  of 
remarkable  character,  awakening  a  curiosity  re- 
specting its  topography,  resources,  &c.  which 
has  found  but  scanty  means  of  gratification.  Al- 
though the  first  portion  of  tha»Uaited  States  to  be 


permanently  occupied,  (St.  Augustine  having 
been  founded  in  1564,)  and  eariy  signalized  by 
political  revolutionfl,  miUtarv  events,  arid  romautic 
enterprises,  yet  its  history,  both  statistical  and  na- 
tural, has  been  but  imperfectly  understood  by  us. 
The  Spaniards  no  doubt  had  a  tolerably  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  interior,  which  was  formeri^ 
somewhat  extensively  occupied  by  them.  Their 
settlements,  however,  were  much  broken  up  du- 
ring the  insurrectionary  movements  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  majority  of  them,  when 
that  transfer  took  place,  wera  abandoned,  under 
the  influence  of  strong  national  prejudices,  which 
led  to  a  distrust  or  dislike  of  a  new  and  dissimilar 
government.  Much  local  information  was  thus 
withdrawn.  St.  Augustine  in  the  east,  and  Pen- 
sacola  in  the  west,  with  some  few  subsidiary  plan- 
tations, were  all  the  settlements  that  came  into  our 
possession.  The  rest  was  neariy  an  unoccupied 
waste.  Even  a  knowledge  of  the  St.  John's,  the 
grand  artery  of  the  country,  had  nearly  passed 
away;  so  much  so,  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  campaign  (1837-8)  the  form,  extent, 
and  depth  of  its  upper  waters  wera  unascertained. 

The  war  which  has  lately  been  carried  on  with 
the  Florida  Indians  has  opened  the  countiy  gene- 
rally to  observation,  and  its  character  wUI  nere- 
after  be  better,  if  not  well  understood.  Our  troops 
have  traversed  it  in  almost  every  direction;  nearly 
all  parts  have  been  explored,  excepting  the  inte-^ 
rior  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  penmsuia  south  of 
the  Okachobee  Lake.  From  the  26th  degree  of 
latitude  northward,  the  geography  mav  be  laid 
down  with  general  ac^^uracy.  Indeeo,  United 
States  maps  of  this  character  are  already  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  our  officers,  which  will  no  doubt 
soon  be  lithographed. 

The  river  St.  John's  was  eariy  entered  into 
both  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  whose  establishments  there  form  an  in- 
teresting and  sanguinary  portion  of  history.  At 
the  present  time  (1838)  there  is  scarcely  a  dwell- 
ing occupied  on  either  of  its  banks  fiOy  miles 
aTOve  its  mouth,  though  many  evidences  of  form- 
er occupancy,  such  as  falling  buildings,  or  fields 
bearing  the  marks  of  having  been  cultivated,  are 
seen  some  hundred  miles  higher  up.  Many  of 
these  farms  or  plantations  were  abandoned  by  the 
Spaniards  at  the  change  of  jurisdiction;  othere 
were  the  work  of  Americans  at  a  later  date*  But 
all  had  shared  a  common  fate  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  contest.  The  Indians  burnt  all  the 
builaings  and  plundered  and  massacred  all  the  in- 
habitants that  were  not  defended  by  a  garrison* 
and  desolation  is  now  seen,  where,  a  few  months 
since,  were  sugar  fields,  cotton  fiekis,  orange 
groves,  and  many  other  proofs  of  a  thriving  popu- 
lation. 

This  river  (St.  John's)  is  in  most  respects  of  a 
remarkable  character.  It  is  unlike  most  if  not  all 
of  the  rivers  in  North  America,  having  little  cur- 
rent at  any  point  of  its  course,,  and  passinff 
through  a  country,  from  its  very  source,  so  levu 
in  its  surface,  as  scarcely  to  warrant  the  expecta- 
tion of  any  stream  at  all.  At  low  stages  of  the 
water  there  is  no  visible  current  even  in  the  upper 

Earts  of  the  river,  though  at  high  stages  it  is  visi- 
le, having  perhaps  a  movement  of  one  mile  an 
hour.  Below  Lake  Geoi^,  which  is  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  tkles  have 
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a  alMCht  effisot,  and  vary  the  current  accordingly, 
modified,  however,  by  strong  winde.  Still,  the 
wateri  have  not  any  where  a  stagnant  appear- 
ance, and  if  unpalatable,  they  are  so  from  causes 
independent  oi  their  want  of  proper  agitation. 
They  are  uniformly  of  a  dark  color,  like  that  of 
tolerably  strong  coffee,  the  bottom  scarcely  being 
discoverable  even  in  the  shoal  parts.  The  origin 
of  this  tint  may  be  various;  decomposition  of  ve- 
Itetable  matter  can  contribute  but  little  to  affect  a 
body  of  water  so  large,  particularly  when  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  banks  are  either  savannas 
or  pine  blufis,  neither  likely  to  have  much  agency 
in  this  way.  Lake  Monroe  may  furnish  a  chaly- 
beate tincture,  as  its  shores  abound  in  chalybeate 
earths.  The  lakes  above  may  bear  the  same  cha- 
racter. The  waters  do  not  lose  their  color  when 
suffered  to  stand  in  a  vessel  and  to  make  deposite 
of  such  particles  as  may  be  afloat  in  them. 

The  St.  John's  is  a  large  river  for  some  hundred 
and  fifly  miles  from  its  mouth,  being  from  three 
miles  to  a  mile  wide  nearly  as  high  as  Lake 
George.  Thus  far  it  has  the  appearance  of  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  in  fact  feels  the  influence  of 
the  tides.  From  Lake  Geoige  upwards  it  is  com- 
paratively narrow,  excepting  where  it  dilates  into 
takes,  and  very  winding,  running  perhaps  several 
miles  in  one  mile  of  a  straight  line.  Lake  George 
has  been  long  known,  and  Lake  Monroe,  about 
sixty  miles  above,  was  occupied  by  our  troops  the 
first  campaign  of  the  present  war.  Thence  up- 
wards the  river  was  to  be  explored  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  campaign.  It  was  soon 
penetrated  through  Lake  Jesup  to  Lake  Harvey, 
and  afterwards  to  Lake  Poinsett,  about  a  hundred 
miles  above  Lake  Monroe. 

Charieston  and  Savaimah  steamboats  ascended 
whh  army  supplies  without  difficulty,  at  the  high 
stage  of  the  waters,  to  Lake  Harvey,  which  sup- 
plies were  sent  thence  by  row-barges  to  Lake 
Poinsett,  where  the  river  ceased  to  be  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  transportation.  This  high 
•taffo  was  in  the  fall;  as  the  winter  months  set  in, 
the  larger  boats  could  ascend  no  higher  than  Lake 
Monroe,  until  spring  rains  again  raised  the  level 
of  the  waters. 

The  banks  of  the  river  as  high  as  Pilatka,  or 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  are 
generally  elevated  several  feet  above  the  water. 
From  that  point  to  Lake  George  they  are  com- 
paratively low,  and  are  probably  mostly  sub- 
merged at  high  stages  of^the  water.  Between 
Lake  George  and  Lake  Monroe  the  banks  are  ge- 
nerally hi^  enough  to  be  dry,  exce|)ting  where 
savannas  prevail.  Wherever  the  pine-barrens 
strike  upon  the  river,  the  banks  are  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  with  a  substratum  of  shelly  soil  or  rock. 
To  Lake  Monroe  they  are  for  the  most  part 
clothed  with  a  growth  of  wood — chiefly  live  oak, 
pines,  and  cypress,  as  high  as  Lake  George;  the 
palmetto  or  cabbage  tree,  being  largely  intermixed 
thence  upwards. 

The  gray  moss  clothes  neariy  all  the  trees  upon 
the  river,  excepting  the  pine  and  palmetto.  These 
are  respected  or  avoided  by  this  general  associate 
of  the  trees,  from  some  want  of  affinity  which 
may  not  be  understood.  This  moss  is  a  most  sin- 
gular production,  having  a  rank  luxuriance  little 
according  with  its  kindii^  species.  It  hangs  from 
every  bough  man^  yards  in  length,  and  wears  the 
appearance  at  a  oistaDoe  of  dingy  muslin  thrown 


with  a  careless  grace  over  every  part  of  the  tree^ 
waving  to  and  fro  in  the  breeze  and  forming  a 
most  striking  embellishment  of  the  scene;  and  the 
effect  is  not  diminished  by  the  presence  of  the  tail 
and  symmetrical  palmetto,  which  rises  up  some 
forty  or  fifty  feet  perpendicular,  like  a  perfectly 
wrought  column,  surmounted  by  a  capital  of  most 
appropriate  beauty.  The  moss  never  throws  its 
foldings  over  this  handsome  tree;  as  we  have  be- 
fore remarked,  the  pine  is  equally  avoided  by  it. 
This  capricious  forbearance  with  respect  to  these 
two  kinds  of  trees,  introduces  a  beautiful  variety 
into  the  river  scene.  Where  the  banks  are  high 
and  sandy,  the  pine  prevails;  where  they  are  Idw^ 
and  wet,  the  cypress — ''the  melancholy  cypress." 
The  live  oak,  and  other  miscellaneous  trees,  pre- 
fer the  banks  of  an  intermediate  character,  as  also 
the  palmetto.  The  cypress  seems  to  exclude  all 
associations;  no  other  trees  mingle  with  it,  or  if 
they  happen  to  start  up  along  side  they  are  sooo 
overshadowed  above  by  the  spreading  tops,  or 
crowded  out  by  the  cone- like  bases  below,  which 
last  leave  only  room  for  the  thousand  ''knees,"  or 
sharp  excrescences,  from  one  to  several  feet  high, 
which  shoot  up  like  so  many  dwarf  pinnacles. 

Ascendinff  the  river,  which  is  constantly  wind- 
ing and  shifling  the  point  of  view,  wherever  the 
cypress  permits,  there  the  moss  is  seen  in  all  its 
sweeping  Itixuriance.  As  these  trees  spring  from 
nearly  a  water  level,  and  grow  to  about  an  equal 
height,  their  flat  and  spreading  tope  present  near- 
ly a  horizontal  line,  where  the  green  appears  in 
all  its  depth  and  freshness.  Thence,  however,  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  ground,  the  folds  of 
moss,  like  ample  curtains,  conceal  neariy  all  from 
view,  leaving  the  trunks  exposed  below,  which 
are  covered  with  a  whitish  bark.  This  aspect 
may  prevail  for  half  a  mile,  when  the  banks  may 
rise  and  become  covered  with  the  live  oak,  whose 
angular  and  scraggy  arms  give  a  new  appearance 
to  the  moss,  which  is  still  as  luxuriant  as  on  the  cy- 
press. But  the  outline  above  is  (ar  different  here. 
Palmettoe  perhaps  raise  their  graceful  heads  above 
the  (mks  in  striking  contrast  with  their  associates; 
or  perhaps  the  pine  may  show  in  the  barren  be- 
yond; while  over  all  is  the  clear  azure  of  the  sky, 
always  in  Florida 


<*  So  purely  dark,  and  darkly  pure. 
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These  changeful  beauties,  combined  with  the  oc- 
casional sififht  of  a  wild  orange-grove,  with  its 
golden  fruit  bespanffling  the  foliage,  altogether 
render  a  trip  up  the  St  John's  delightful  in  a  high 
deflrree. 

The  ash,  poplar,  swamp  oak,  &c.,  which  line 
the  banks  of  a  part  of  the  upper  St  John's,  drop 
their  leaves  during  the  winter  months,  unlike  ail 
the  other  trees  to  which  we  have  been  alluding. 
But  these  trees  would  seem  to  be  deciduous,  to  ex- 
hibit more  plainly  the  verdant  parasite  which  at- 
taches itself  to  most  of  their  branches.  In  pass- 
ing up  the  river  for  the  first  time,  the  uninstmcted 
gazer  is  surprised  and  puzzled  to  see  on  all  these 
trees  a  tuft  of  evergreen,  while  the  branches  in 
general  are  stripped  of  their  foliage,  until  informed 
that  it  is  the  mistletoe,  which,  having  attached  it- 
self thus  to  a  foreign  stock,  continues  to  smile  in 
verdure,  while  its  supporter  is  standing  in  gloomy 
nakedness.  The  mistletoe  bough  is  always  of  a 
rounded  form,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to 
thirty  or  more  in  diameter.    The  seeds,  which  are 
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aaid  to  be  winged,  have  a  gluten  surrounding 
theio,  which  enables  ibem  to  attach  themselves 
where  they  ali^rht  and  at  once  to  draw  forth  nou- 
rishinent  as  if  fixed  to  a  parent  stem.  The  nulliaa 
Jilius  of  the  forest,  it  is  adopted  by  the  first  tree 
to  which  it  flies  for  protection  and  sustenance.* 

Sulphur  springs  are  very  abundant  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  St.  John'«.  They  bubble  up  like 
jeta  d'eau.  In  passing  up  to  Lake  Monroe,  there 
is  one  a  few  miles  below,  which  attracted,  among 
others,  the  notice  of  Bartram.  An  inlet  on  the 
right  bank  Is  seen,  nearly  of  the  width  of  the 
river,  which  at  once  attracts  the  eye,  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  color  of  its  waters  and  that  of 
the  river.  Two  pieces  of  lumber,  placed  at  right 
angles  with  each  other,  one  of  mahogany  and  the 
other  of  yellow  pine,  could  not  be  more  dissimilar. 
And  the  liquid  line  of  separation  is  almost  as  dis- 
tinct as  it  would  be  in  the  supposed  ease.  The 
St.  John's  has  here,  as  elsewhere,  its  cofiee-like 
hue,  while  the  waters  of  the  sulphureous  inlet  are 
as  transparent  as  the  air,  the  fishes  swimming  in 
them  being  nearly  as  discernible  as  the  binds  fly- 
ing over  their  suilaoe.  The  alligators,  diving,  as 
usual,  at  the  appcoach  of  a  boat,  when  th^  hap- 
pen to  take  refuge  in  this  limpid  inlet,  continue  to 
struggle  downwards  in  apprehension,  as  if  they 
&U  that  it  did  net^fiord  the  usual  refuge. 

Ascending  this  inlet  several  hundb^  ^rards,  it  is 
found  to  terminatein  a  well  head  or  basin,  of  some 
thirty  feet  diameter,  with  high  banks,  in  the  oen^ 
tre  of  which  there  is  a  permanent  turmoil  of  the 
waters,  as  if  a  fountain  below  threw  up  its  con- 
tents with  much  force.  Rowing  the  boat  upon 
this  agitated  spot,  it  was  with  difficulty  kept  there 
in  its  position,  against  the  efibrts  of  the  eoullition 
to  throw  it  off.  A  strong  odor  of  sulphur  fills  the 
air  around,  and  the  taste  of  the  waters  is  equally 
sulphureous. 

Above  Lake  Monroe,  wide-spread  savannas 
become  prevalent.  They  form  the  main  body  of 
the  section  of  country  through  which  the  St. 
John's  flows,  and  are  so  slightly  inclined,  that  its 
eoune  is  extremely  tortuous,  the  bends  having 
more  the  shape  of^  a  horse  shoe,  than  of  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle.  The  immediate  banks  m  these 
savannas  are  somewhat  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  waters,  as  the  growth  of  a  wild  cane  indi- 
cates, but  the  greater  portion  of  them  bear  a  tall, 
rank  grass,  which  shows  that  it  is  oflen  inundated, 

and  that  the  soil  is  constantly  saturated  with  mois- 

I  - 

*  This  is  a  mistske.  The  seeds  of  the  mistletoe  are 
not  winged,  or  capable  of  being  conveyed  to  other  trees 
by  the  winds.  But  their  diffusion  and  propagation  are 
as  well  secured  by  another  carious  and  admirable  pro- 
vision of  nature.  The  seeds  are  enclosed  in  berries, 
filled  principally  with  a  glutinous  pulp,  and  which 
form  food  for  ceriain  birds.  In  eating  the  mistletoe 
berries,  the  glutinous  matt9r  and  the  seeds  contained, 
which  adhere  to  the  outside  of  the  bird's  beak,  are 
wiped  off",  on  any  branch  on  which  it  afterwards  perch- 
es. By  this  operation,  the  seeds  are  stuck  to  any 
other,  and  often  to  distant  trees,  where  they  sprout 
and  take  root ;  and  the  manner  of  the  deposite  b  the 
cause  why  the  mistletoe  more  often  than  otherwise  is 
rooted  in  the  lower  side  of  the  limb,  as  a  bird  most 
coovesiently  wipes  its  beak  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
branch  on  whiehit  stands.-p^D.  Fas.  Rzo. 


ture.  Lakes  Geoi^,  Monroe,  Jesup,  Harvey 
and  Poinsett,  are  fine  sheets  of  clear  water,  of  no 
great  depths,  but  generally  ire^  fVom  aquatic  ^e- 
getation.    They  all  abound  in  fish  and  wtM  fowl. 

Fort  Taylor,  (a  mere  stockade  like  all  the  other 
forts  in  Florida  of  recent  origin,)  which  was  built 
a  fhw  miles  above  Lake  Poinsett,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  or  more  fh>m  the  mouth  of  the  Sc 
John's,  Is  the  ^highest  point  to  which  the  army 
boats  ascended.  Above  that  post,  the  river  nar- 
rowed and  shoaled,  so  as  to  become  useless  t'dxM 
purposes  of  transportation.  The  army  there  took 
its  course  southwardly,  reaching  the  head  watenr 
of  the  St.  John's,  some  seventy  or  eighty  roileci 
S.  S.  £.  The  source  of  this  river  has  been  in 
question  up  to  this  time,  having  been  supposed  to 
be  connected  either  with  the  everglades  or  the  sea. 
Both  of  these  suppositions  are  now  at  an  end. 
The  strip  of  land  between  the  coast  and  the  St. 
John's,  as  far  south  as  Cape  Florida,  has  been 
sufiieiently  explored,  to  determine  the  fact,  that  it 
has  no  channel  connexion  with  the  sea  in  that 
quarter ;  and  it  has  been  equally  ascertained,  by 
various  army  movements,  that  it  is  also  without  a 
like  connexion  with  the  everglades  or  the  lakee, 
to  the  west  and  south-west.  In  rainy  seasone, 
when  the  water  overspreads  nearly  the  whole 
country,  the  St.  John's  may  be  connected  in  a  dif^ 
fbsed  way  with  botli  sides.  Fall  and  spring  rain9, 
when  they  come,  elevate  the  river  sometimes 
many  fbet,  as  would  appear  by  marks  on  the 
banks.  The  last  two  or  three  seasons,  the  difler- 
enoehas  been  from  two  to  three  feet.  The  low 
stages  are,  at  midsummer  and  midwinter  and 
when  the  periodical  rains  happen  to  fall,  or  are 
only  moderate,  the  subsidence  must  be  very  great. 
It  has  been  remarked  l^  the  Indians,  that  Si  the 
waters  occasionalfy  dram  out.  This  may  be  an 
exaggeration ;  but  such  a  result,  neariy  to  the  ex- 
tent expressed  by  it,  might  easily  be  supposed  to 
follow  a  year  of  drought,  the  St.  John's  being  evi- 
dently dependent  for  its  supply  on  the  tides  below 
and  the  rains  above. 

The  interior  of  Florida,  south  of  Lake  MonroCy 
was  scarcely  known,  until  the  present  war.  It 
was  assigned  by  conjecture  and  common  report, 
to  the  "  everglades,''  an  indefinite  and  conipre- 
hensive  term,  which  means  neither  Tand  nor  water, 
but  a  mixture  of  both.  These  supposed  ever- 
glades, have  been  much  circumscribed  by  late  ex- 
aminations. They  have  lost,  at  least,  one  or  two 
degrees  of  latitude.  Okachobee  Lake,  a  body  of 
water  of  some  forty  miles  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
decided  lake  character,  and  the  lands  east  and 
west  of  it,  can  no  longer  be  thus  classed.  The 
lake  south  of  this,  reported  to  be  still  larger  than 
Okachobee,  called  by  the  Indians,  Pal-hai-okee, 
or  grassy  lake,  may  prove,  on  examination,  the 
true  everglades.  But  it  is  now  aboot  as  probable, 
that  even  this,  their  last  hold,  will  be  found  to 
partake  of  the  general  character  of  that  part  of 
the  peninsula,  and  that  land  and  water  will  then 
have  its  usual  divisions,  so  far  as  a  sandy  country 
of  unusual  flatness  permits.  The  name  which 
the  Indians  have  given  the  lake,  shows  that  it 
must  be  generally  so  shallow  as  to  aHow  grass  to 
predominate ;  rendering  it  probable,  that  it  has  a 
less  decided  lake  character  than  the  lakes  above. 

It  was  until  lately  taken  for  granted,,  that  the 
interior  of  Florida  was  without  any  eminent  parts, 
but  the  army  movements  have  opened  to  obser- 
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vation,  some  saody  ridges  or  bills  of  considerable 
elevation.  These  are  Dot  far  from  that  central 
region  where  the  waters  diverge  to  different  sides 
of  the  peninsula.  The  course  of  the  various 
streams  which  take  their  rise  within  these  central 
parts,  marks  out  the  character  of  the  slope,  run- 
ninff  north-west,  south-west,  south-easieriy  and 
northwardly.  The  Onithlacoochee,  Pease  Creek, 
kissimmer,  St.  John's,  and  the  waters  emptying 
into  the  Indian  River  lagoons,  all  illustrate  this 
central  elevation,  and  general  inclination  towards 
the  coast 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  coast  of 
Florida, » the  lagoons,  as  they  are  termed,  or  long 
and  narrow  bodies  of  water,  separated  irom  the 
eea  by  a  strip  of  sand,  generally  not  more  than  a 
flHle  or  two  wide.  They  are  connected  with  the 
aea  here  and  there  by  inlets,  which  are  made  and 
kept  open  by  the out-rushingpr  in-rushing  tides, 
as  they  happen  to  prevail.  The  outward  current 
is  that  which  chiefly  prevails,  from  the  most  natu- 
ral causes.  Accumulations  from  rains,  must  give 
a  great  preponderance  to  the  inner  waters,  which, 
however,  may,  in  the  course  of  a  dry  season, 
drain  out  to  a  level  with  the  outer  waters,  when 
the  dri[\  of  a  storm  blocks  up,  at  least  for  a  time, 
the  usual  passage,  and  so  it  remains  until  the 
Iralaoce  of  force  is  turned  by  new  rains. 

This  alternate  operation  of  counter  causes,  ex- 
plains the  fiict  well  known  by  those  who  frequent 
this  coast,  that  these  inlets  are  at  one  time  very 
accessible,  and  at  others,  nearly  or  ouite  closed  up. 
These  lagoons  extend  from  above  St.  Augustine 
to  Jupiter  inlet,  a  stretch  of  three  or  more  hun- 
dred miles,  with  but  a  few  miles  interruption  bv 
land.  Their  common  depth  is  several  feet,  though 
they  all  are  traversed  by  shoals  or  bars,  which  re- 
duce their  navifi^able  mcility  to  about  three  feet. 
These  shoals,  however,  could  easily  be  made 
passable  for  useful  purposes.  It  has  b^n  proposed 
to  connect  the  river  St.  John's  by  a  canal  with 
the  Matanzas  river,  separated  by  about  ten  or  fif- 
teen miles ;  the  Matanzas  with  the  Halifax,  twice 
that  distance,  perhaps,  apart.  Between  the  wa- 
ters of  which  the  Musquito  inlet  is  the  embouch- 
ure, and  those  uf  the  Indian  River,  there  is  only  a 
narrow  neck  of  about  half  a  mile.  Such  a  pro- 
ject would  open  an  interior  navigation  from 
Cbarieeton  to  Jupiter  inlet;  and  below  Cape  Flori- 
da it  is  well  known  that  a  practicable  ana  shelter- 
ed channel  runs  around  the  peninsula,  within  the 
«keys." 

The  mangrove  tree  is  a  conspicuous  embellish- 
ment of  the  Indian  River  lagoon.  Being  of  an 
aquatic  character,  these  trees,  by  a  happy  provi- 
sioa  of  nature,  are  radicated  to  suit  their  thrifty 
habits,  not  unlike  the  long-legged  species  of  binJs 
which  are  fitted  for  the  watery  they  stand  with 
their  trunks  lifted  several  feet  in  the  air,  sending 
out  roots  from  that  elevated  point,  like  so  manv 
bow4egB,  to  seize  the  earth  or  water  below,  with 
a  base  odea  as  wide-spread  as  the  branching  head 
abo^»e.  Then,  again,  as  if  these  roots  could  not 
drink  moisture  enough  to  satisfy  their  cravings, 
each  branch  sends  down  many  a  slender  tube  per- 
peidiculariy  to  the  water,  like  so  maoy  syphons  to 
draw  it  up.  The  foliage  is  of  the  brightest  green. 
Altogether,  a  mangrove  thicket  is  a  most  attrac- 
tive object  to  the  eye.  These  thickets  sometimes 
shoot  out  a  spur  into  the  lagoon,  resembling  just 
above  the  water  a  fishenuao's  weir-net,  but  ear- 


mounted  by  a  most  redundant  foliage,  and  almost 
closing  up  the  channel. 

The  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  lagoons  are  an 
obstruction  to  the  commercial  facilities  of  Florida. 
The  entrance  to  St.  Augustine  harbor  is  perhaps 
the  best  on  the  coast,  and,  with  proper  attention 
to  the  tides  and  winds,  is  safely  practicable  for 
vessels  of  light  draft.  The  drift  of  the  ocean, 
which  in  this  quarter  is  strongly  charged  with  al- 
luvion, heaps  up  the  sands  along  the  coast,  con- 
stantly changing  their  position,  with,  probably,  a 
ffradual  augmentation.  The  inlets  would  share 
the  common  fate,  and  be  closed  up,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  outsetting  currents,  arising  either  from  the 
tides,  or  the  accumulation  of  waters  within. 
These  causes,  with  partial  exceptions,  keep  open 
a  channel,  but  cannot  preserve  it  in  one  place. 
The  bar  oflf  St.  Augustine  has  widely  shifted,  be- 
ing now  neariy  one-half  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass to  the  north  of  its  position,  within  the  memo- 
ry of  living  pilots.  Those  of  the  more  southern 
inlets  are  less  practicable,  excepting  that  of  the 
Musquito.  The  channels  are  known  only  to 
those  who  are  habitually  upon  them.  A  fearful 
looking  surf  is  always  coursing  over  them,  when 
a  wind  is  blowing  with  freshness,  which  renders 
them  formidable  to  strangers,  while  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  them,  pass  through  it  with  lit- 
tle real  hazard.  The  evil,  however,  is  a  great 
one,  and  apparentlyirremediable. 

The  rivers  of  Florida,  though  of  no  great 
length,  are,  generally,  of  a  most  convenient  depth. 
The  banks  are  bold  and  firm.  Those  which 
empty  into  the  lower  part  of  the  St.  John^s,  are 
fitted  for  any  crafl  that  comes  into  the  main  river, 
or  have  no  impediments  in  the  wa^,  excepting 
what  arise  from  fallen  trees.  There  is  no  current 
to  change  their  character,  which  belongs  to  a  level 
country. 

The  botany  of  Florida  was  eariy  examined  by 
the  Bertrams,  and  Audubon  was  some  time  among 
its  birds,  which  are  rich  in  number  and  variety. 
Many  anecdotes  are  tokl  of  the  latter,  showing 
the  patience  with  which  he  kept  his  station  in 
swamps  and  marshes,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
habits  of  the  feathered  creatures  there,  in  spite  of 
musquitoes,  reptiles,  and  other  intolerable  annoy- 
ances. Doct.  Leitner,  who  was  killed  in  a  skir- 
mish with  the  Indians,  this  campaign,  (1838,)  is 
said  to  have  been  a  skilful  botanist,  and  an  ardent 
votary  of  science.  Accompanying  a  portion  of 
the  active  force,  be  would  have  had  uncommon 
opportunities  for  observing  the  plants  of  the  south- 
em  interior,  which,  prolMibly,  came  little  within 
the  scope  of  the  Bartrams,  whose  investigations 
were  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  on  the  river  St. 
John's  and  the  coast.  He  had  already  made  con- 
siderable advances  towards  the  object  he  had  in 
view,  with  a  most  flattering  prospect  before  bin, 
when  he  fell  in  the  honorable  performance  of  his 
duty. 

The  oran^  tree  has  been  extensively  culti- 
vated in  Florida,  since  its  first  occupation.  The 
Seville  or  sour,  and  bitter-sweet  orange,  are  appa- 
rently indigenous  to  the  countrv,  as  many  groves 
of  both  are  now  found  flourishing,  where  no  labor 
of  man  would  seem  to  have  placed  them.  The 
China,  or  sweet  orange,  is  probably  an  exotic 
These  were  found,  not  only  around  neariy  every 
house  in  the  country,  but  occupying  a  part  of 
neariy  every  garden  in  the  towns.    They  were 
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an  important  article  of  commerce.  The  oranges 
of  Florida  excelled  all  others  in  the  northern  mar- 
kets. More  than  two  millions,  were  annually 
shipped  from  St.  Augustine  alone.  One  tree 
there  is  said  to  have  produced  six  thousand  in  one 
year.  But  this  staple  of  the  country  was  cut 
down  in  one  night,  in  1835.  A  severe  frost  oc- 
curred in  the  time  of  Bartram,  (1765,)  which  kill- 
ed the  lemon,  citron,  and  other  tender  trees,  but 
only  partially  injured  the  orange.  There  were 
trees  standing  in  1835,  more  than  a  century  old. 

This  calamitous  event,  besides  destroying  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, divested  the  place  of  its  chief  ornament. 
Each  lot  became,  as  it  were,  denuded  of  its  dra- 

Eery,  which  had  been  thrown  over  every  building, 
igh  and  low,  giving  them  all  a  borrowed  beauty. 
A  person  who  was  absent  at  the  time  of  the  frost, 
in  revisiting  the  place,  could  scarcely  recognize 
the  most  familiar  scenes,  their  aspect  was  so  en- 
tirely changed.  It  takes  about  seven  years  to  re- 
new the  orange  tree  to  a  bearing  state. 

Cotton  and  sugar  grow  well  in  Florida,  but  silk 
will  probably  be  the  staple  of  the  country  afler  a 
few  years.  The  mulberry  tree,  multicaulis,  &c., 
grow  there  with  a  via:or  and  luxuriance  that  have 
no  parallel  in  the  United  States.  More  than  eight 
months  in  the  year  afford  a  fulness  of  food  for  the 
worms. 

The  soil  of  Florida  wears  a  forbidding  aspect. 
Sandy  barrens  form  the  principal  part  of  the  sur- 
face. Hammock  land,  that  which  bears  the  oak, 
maple,  and  other  "hard  woods,"  and  which  are 
the  richer  and  more  productive  parts,  constitutes 
but  a  small  proportion.  But  the  sands  of  Florida 
are  but  in  part  siliceous.  They  are  probably  for 
the  most  part  comminuted  shells  or  lime-stone. 
Hence  they  have  a  degree  of  fertility  which  oflen 
surprises  those  who  undertake  their  cultivation. 
The  surface,  however,  is  so  level,  that  it  is  liable 
to  the  extremes  of  drought  and  inundation,  in 
riding  from  the  St.  John^s  to  St.  Augustine,  a  dis- 
tance of  eighteen  miles,  the  road  will  be  found,  af- 
ter a  moderate  rain,  one-half  or  two-thirds  under 
water,  which  is  carried  off  more  by  evaporation 
than  by  subsidence;  and  this  is  a  sample  of  the 
country  in  general. 

The  yellow  pine,  pinus  palustns,  is  a  conspicu- 
ous tree  in  Florida,  both  on  account  of  its  lof(y 
symmetry,  and  its  adaptation  to  many  useful  pur- 
poses. It  affords  tar  and  turpentine  In  inexhausti- 
ble abundance,  and  is  an  eoually  inexhaustible 
material  for  lumber.  Whether  it  be  the  only 
growth  the  soil  can  yield,  or  merely  a  pre-occu- 
pant,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  giv- 
ing place,  when  removed,  to  a  species  of  hard 
wooQ,  is,  perhaps,  not  yet  ascertained.  It  is  pro- 
pable,  however,  that  when  this  tree  shall  be  cut 
down,  and  fires,  scorching  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  shall  cease,  the  growth  of  the  forest  lands 
will  assume  a  better  aspect,  and  that  the  soil  will 
improve  in  a  corresponding  degree.  It  is  the 
fallen  tree  of  this  pine,  which  furnishes  the  Indian 
with  his  "light-wood;"  a  source  of  comtbrt  and 
convenience  that  strongly  attaches  him  to  the 
soil  which  produces  it.  The  fuel  formed  from 
these  prostrate  trunks,  is  at  hand  on  every  spot, 
and  is  easily  ignited,  making,  in  all  weathers,  a 
bright  and  durable  fire.  The  nights  of  Florida 
are  almost  invariably  cool,  and  the  facility  with 
which  the  Florida  Indian  can  temper  their  chilli- , 


ness,  by  means  of  this  ready  and  combustible 
wood,  is  a  conspicuous  item  m  the  privileges  of 
his  li^,  the  great  desimi  of  which  is  to  attain  desi- 
rable objects  with  the  least  effort.  Our  troops,  in 
the  late  campaigns,  have  been  equally  indebted  to 
it  for  many  a  comfortable  encampment,  as.  even 
in  the  midst  of  heavy  rains,  a  brilliant  fire  might 
be  kindled,  which,  with  due  care,  no  rains  could 
extinguish. 

The  hammocks  at  present  are  generally  secure 
from  encroachment  from  the  barrens,  being  most- 
ly covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  trees,  which 
preserves  them  from  change.  But,  whenever 
the  time  arrives  in  which  they  shall  be  cleared  up, 
and  become  exposed  to  external  influences,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  surrounding  barrens,  clothed 
in  a  soil  of  such  levity  as  to  be  acted  upon  by 
winds  and  rains,  will  gradually  overspread  these 
comparatively  small  spots  on  the  surface  of  the 
country,  and  reduce  nearly  the  whole  to  one  gene- 
ral character. 

The  waters  of  Florida  abound  in  fish.  Even 
the  upper  parts  of  the  St.  John's  afford  a  large 
supply  of  very  tolerable  quality.  But  the  lagoons 
of  the  coast  have  not  only  an  abundance  of  the 
finest  fish,  but  also  of  tne  finest  oysters.  The 
oysters  of  Indian  river  are  surpa^ed  by  none,  in 
size  or  quality,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Want 
could  never  approach  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region. 

The  present  war,  during  which  the  Indians 
have  been  too  much  harassed  to  attend  to  seed- 
time or  harvest,  has  turned  attention  to  the  class 
of  indigenous  esculent  vegetables,  which,  by  their 
spontaneous  abundance,  have,  through  the  extre- 
mities of  this  perio4^  afibrded  them  ample  means 
of  subsistence.  The  most  conspicuous  among 
these  are  the  red  and  white  coonta  roots.  The 
first  is  the  China-brier,  or  Smilax  cAtna,  a  vine  of 
great  thrilliness,  spreading  sometimes  over  the 
space  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  with  roots  like 
a  large,  long  and  irregular  potato.  The  white 
coonta  is  the  Zamia  integrifoliay  which  has  a  full 
tap-root,  rounded  with  the  symmetry  of  a  boy's 
top.  The  leaves  are  large  and  fern-like,  forming, 
when  the  seed-bud  is  in  its  fulness,  a  handsome 
plant. 

Both  of  these  roots  are  grated  or  bruised  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  starch  separated,  by  frequent 
changes  of  water,  from  the  fibrous  or  woody  parts, 
as  also,  in  the  white  coonta,  from  a  poisonous 
quality  which  is  combined  with  it  in  its  natural 
state.  The  flour  of  the  latter  has  the  look  and 
feel  of  arrow-root,  and  is  equally  nutritious  and 
well  suited  to  weak  stomachs.  The  flour  of  the 
China-brier  is  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  more  easily 
obtained  than  the  white  coonta. 

These  two  important  articles  of  food  are  found 
in  abundance,  the  one  or  the  other,  in  most  parts 
of  southern  Florida;  the  China-brier  in  nearly  all 
the  hammocks,  and  the  Zamia  in  most  of  the  Dar- 
rens along  the  coast  lagoons.  Thousands  could 
subsist  upon  them,  with  only  the  labor  necessary 
to  gather  the  roots  and  prepare  the  flour.  Pre- 
vious to  the  war,  one  or  two  persons  were  estab- 
lished near  Cape  Florida,  who  manufactured  the 
white  coonta  in  large  quantities  for  shipment. 
Medical  men  often  prefer  it,  fpr  hospital  purposes, 
to  the  arrow-root. 

The  palmetto  is  oflen  called  the  cabbage-tree, 
from  its  containing  an  edible  substance  within  its 
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top,  which  ioniQwhat  resembles  a  cabbages-more 
in  look,  however,  than  in  taste,  which  is  not  un- 
like that  oTa  raw  ohesinut.  Where  the  ian-shaped 
leaves  of  this  beautiful  iree  put  out  at  the  top,  is 
fbond  Qtilblded  a  pith,  forming  about  one-thira  of 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  and  about  12  or  16  inches 
long,  which  is  of  an  eatable  quality,  particularly 
ivfien  boiled,  or  preserved  as  a  pickle.  It  is  true, 
a  \re6  some  half-century  old  might  be  sacrificed  to 
the  attainment  of  a  single  mod;  but  these  trees 
are  abuodMit,  and  no  doubt  have  oHen  afiorded 
one  to  a  roving  Indian,  who  sat  down  hungry  and 
unprovided  beneath  their  shade. 

But  the  necessities  ol'  the  war  now  going  on, 
have  opened  a  new  resource  to  the  Indians,  or 
which,  at  least,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
iMed  by  them  in  more  abundant  times.  This  is 
JRmnd  ia  the  root  of  the  9aw-pfdmett9j  a  singular 
epecies  of  most  common  vegetation  in  Florida, 
whksh  ovefspreads  nearly  every  pine-barren,  co- 
verhig  it  like  a  vast  reticulated  catpet.  In  passing 
ovtDf  these  barrens,  the  palmetto  leaf  is  seen 
ahooting  up  flrom  the  ground  in  great  luxuriance, 
forming,  as  is  fbiuid  on  close  iospectiou,  the  ter- 
mination of  a  recumbent  cabbage-tree,  several 
fbti  long,  and  probably  half  buried  beneath  the 
Bur&ce,  or  deciduous  vegetation.  Lving  constant- 
ly on  the  groond,  it  never  acqaires  the  bony  hard- 
ness of  the  exterior  ooat  of  the  upright  cabiia^- 
tree,  but  is  covered  with  a  fibrous  nairiness,  which 
gives  it  almost  the  soilness  of  silken  plush,  pre- 
vailing through  every  fold,  to  the  very  heart,  ex- 
-tepting  withm  a  few  inches  of  the  end,  where  is 
fomnd  a  mitritknis  ptth,  smaller  than,  but  not  un- 
like, that  of  the  caMMtge-tree.  This  is  bruised 
into  meal,  and  made  sutwervient  to  the  purposes 
of  Ibod.  These  roots  spread,  as  we  have  before 
remarked^  over  neariy  every  barren;  and,  since  a 
portion  ot  them  is  conveHible  into  Ibod,  there  can 
oe  no  limit  to  the  spontaneous  subsistence  of  those 
who  frequent  them.  The  leaves  or  foldings  of 
this  root  are  thin  and  pliable,  several  iiicheslong, 
and  three  or  (bur  wide,  and  are  worked  into  many 
articles  of  ornament  and  use. 

There  is  also  found  in  Florida  a  wild  potato, 
of  tolerable  quality,  and  much  wild  fruit.  Game 
of  all  kinds  is  abundant,  and  wild  fbwis  are  nume- 
rous on  every  stream.and  lake.  The  Indians,  in 
Spanish  times,  were  accustomed  to  herd  cattle 
largely,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war,  they  are  said  to  have  had  thousands. 

From  this  enumeraiion  of  the  articles  of  food 
which  present  themselves  spontaneously  to  the 
wants  of  the  Indian,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
•htile  dependent  on  care,  foresight,  or  labor,  for 
eubsisience. 

The  mincndogy  of  Florida  is  scanty.  The 
recks  ibund  in  situ  are  all  calcareous,  though  si- 
Itoeous  boidders,  oi'  a  small  size,  are  occasionally 
seen,  and  nodules  of  homstone  are  here  and  there 
mingled  with  the  limestone,  which  elicit  sparks, 
and  are  sometimes  used  by  the  Indians  fbr  flints. 

The  geology  d*  Fforida  presents  many  inter- 
estinff  features;  but  it  has  as  yet  been  examined 
with  Uttle  attemion,  warranting  few  definite  con- 
dusniuu  The  coast,  as  fiir  as  (Jape  Fbrida,  is 
aUnvial,  a  seeming  mass  of  comminuted  shells, 
itetfiHg  on  a  rocky  formation,  composed  also  of 
«hdlfl,  more  or  less  broken  and  abraded.  Fron^ 
Cape  Florkia,  the  formation  is  mostly  coralline,, 
the  Keys  being  of  that  character.  The  shells 
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around  the  Keys  are  found  in  nearly  a  |)erfect 
state.  Take  up  a  handful  at  random,  and  it  win 
exhibit  litUe  else  than  firagmenis  of  coral  and  uni^ 
valves,  generally  of  a  small  size,  and  diminishing 
almost  to  a  point.  As  hi^h  as  Indian  River  In- 
let, the  beach  is  still  formed  of  shells,  though  less 
distinct  and  perfect  in  their  form,  minci^  with 
some  sand;  while  about  Cape  Camaverd  the  sand 
predominates,  until  shelly  fi^gments  almost  disap- 
pear to  the  naked  eye.  Still,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  whole  beach  is  of  a  calcareous  charaeler. 

The  cocjuina  rock  Cas  the  Spaniards  called  it) 
is  a  formation  fbund  in  tiie  spits  of  sandy  land 
which  separate  the  lagoons  near  the  coast  from 
the  sea.  It  has  been  quarried  in  Anastasia  island, 
for  more  than  a  century,  afibrding  a  material  for 
strtictures  of  all  kinds  in  St  Auffostine,  worked 
with  unc4)mmon  focility,  and  of  a  durable  charac- 
ter. A  large  fort,  of  Spanish  construction,  at 
that  place,  is  of  coquina.  In  latitudes  where  taere 
is  little  or  no  frost,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  material 
that  can  be  used  in  fortifications;  being  firm 
enough  to  sustain  the  form  of  any  work,  and  re- 
ceiving a  shot  like  a  plastic  mass,  exhibiting  no 
fracture,  and  throwing  oflf  no  splinters. 

The  quarries  near  St.  Augustine  are  generally 
about  ten  feet  deep.  The  profile  of  the  strata,  as 
presented  to  the  eye  there,  exhibhs,  fint,  a  super- 
ficial covering  of  vegetable  moukl;  next,  a  stra- 
tum of  shelly  fhagments,  quite  small,  and  without 
any  distinctness  of  character,  with  no  cohesion. 
This  stratum  varies  much  in  thickness,  according 
to  the  undulations  ol*  the  soriiice,  being  generally 
fi-om  ttvo  to  three  feet.  The  next  in  the  descend- 
ing series  is  a  stratum  of  several  inches  thickness, 
composed  of  similar  shelly  Ihunnents,  but  united 
in  a  mass  by  some  cement.  Then  intervenes  a 
stratum  of  sand,  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness.  Im- 
mediately below  this  sand  is  a  stratum  of  shelly 
rock,  between  two  and  three  feet  in  thickness. 
This  stratum  is  formed  of  shells  in  various  states, 
the  upper  several  inches  being  much  like  the  stra- 
tum above,  that  is^  of  small  anaindistlnctfragraents, 
when,  fbr  several  inches  more,  it  assumes  a  new 
character^  many  of  the  shells  being  perfect  in 
their  outlmes,  and  only  much  abradcS,  and  most 
of  them  of  a  size  to  give  some  clue  to  their 
species.  The  interstices  in  this  portion  of  the 
mass  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
shells,  and  the  oomeiit  which  hokis  them  together 
is  hardly  visible.  Bivalves,  cockles,  of  the  car- 
dium  species,  predominate,  while  here  and  there 
is  found  a  conch  of  large  size,  as  also  o^'ster  fr^- 
n«ents.  Some  of  these  conchs  are  several  inches 
in  length,  though  much  worn.  This  coarse  and 
comparatively  unbroken  deposite  has  a  substratum, 
with  which  It  is  equally  closely  Joined,  like  that 
superimposed.  A  thin  stratum  of  sand  next  suc- 
ceeds; and  then  a  third  stratum  of  shelly  rock, 
about  two  fbet  and  a  half  thick,  the  component 
parts  of  which  are  in  a  state  mther  more  conuni- 
nuted  than  any  lying  above.  This  stratum  is 
likewise  of  a  more  solid  and  uniform  character 
than  its  associates,  and  gives  the  largest  bfocks  fbr 
buHdiiig  purposes.  A  sandy  stratum  is  ibund  be- 
low this,  and,  so  fur  as  an  examination  has  pene- 
trated, a  coquina  formation  descends  no  lower. 

All  these  strata  are  "firm  concretions,  their  com- 
ponent parts  being  obviously  conglutinated  by  a 
calcareous  sUbstance,^  Which  hokis  them  well  to- 
gether.   This  foreign  substance^  or  cement,  ia 
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quite  visible  in  the  finer  formations,  though  little 
seen  in  the  coariser.  Taking  up  a  piece  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  caupe  of  cohesion  is  apparently  so  slight, 
that  one  is  surprised  that  the  mass  does  not  crum- 
ble at  a  touch. 

It  is  a  common  conjecture  that  the  coquina  is  of 
recent  formation,  and  that  causes  are  still  operat- 
ing to  produce  it.  This  conjecture  has  some  ap- 
parent and  plausible  grounds.  It  wants,  howe- 
ver, the  support  of  deeper  investigation  into  the 
character  and  force  of  these  causes.  Fragments 
have  been  constantly  heaping  up  on  the  coast,  por- 
tions of  which  have  been  long  lying  in  a  quiescent 
state,  without  exhibiting  any  evidences  of  a 
change,  or  a  tendency  to  one,  particularly  of  a 
change  from  a  loose  to  a  concrete  state.  The  up- 
per stratum  of  the  quarries  we  have  been  describ- 
mg,  would  be  likely  to  assume  the  character  of  the 
strata  below,  if  such  a  change  were  in  proftre«s. 
But  the  century,  during  which  it  has  been  subject 
to  observation,  has  witnessed  no  alteration.  The 
fragments  all  lie  in  a  separated  state,  without 
showing  any  signs  of  cohesion. 

It  has  been  surmised,  that  the  animal  matter  of 
the  shells  might  have  furnished  the  element  of 
cohesion.  But  this  surmise  would  seem  to  be  at 
once  disproved  by  the  condition  in  which  the 
shells  were  found,  when  the  concretion  took 
place.  It  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been 
subjected  to  a  long  and  severe  process  of  attrition 
and  contusion,  previous  to  that  event ;  such  a  pro- 
cess as  must  have  widely  separated  all  animal 
matter,  from  its  former  covering.  Besides,  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  this  animal  matter, 
even  if  it  had  existed  in  connexion  with  the  shells 
at  the  time  the  rocky  formation  occurred,  could 
have  produced  the  efiect  assigned  to  it. 

A  more  probable  conjecture  is,  that  the  shells 
themselves,  by  some  chemical  exertions  or  agen- 
cy, which  operated  in  connexion  with  their  partial 
dissolution,  furnished  the  bond  of  union  among  the 
fragments,  though  not  in  a  way  that  leaves  the 
eame  agency  still  in  operation.  These  different 
strata  are  evidently  so  many  distinct  deposites,  pro- 
bably at  diiicrent  and  distant  period^;  broken 
shells  thrown  up  or  spread  over  a  certain  space, 
and  no  doubt  converted  at  equally  different  and 
distant  periods  into  solid  masses,  either  by  sudden 
or  gradually  operating  causes,  ceasing  with  their 
efiect.  .  Such  a  hypothesis  is  in  harmony  with  our 
notions  of  other  formations  of  rock. 

There  are  appearances  of  shelly  formations  on 
the  St.  John's,  particularly  the  upper  parts  of  it, 
but  the  shells  are  of  a  different  character.  Scarce- 
ly a  bivalve  is  seen  on  or  near  that  river,  eithcM* 
loose,  or  in  rocky  connexion.  The  prevailing  shell 
there,  is  the  helix,  while  univalves  are  as  rare  in 
the  formations  on  the  coast.  The  soil  at  Volusia 
and  Fort  Mellon  consists  of  half  shells,  which 
are  generally  perfect  in  their  shape,  the  defect^ 
evidently  arising  rather  from  decay  than  abrasion 

or  contusion. 

The  hmestone  does  not  show  itself  on  the  coast, 
nor  on  the  SL  John's  until  you  reach  Lake  Mon- 
roe, where  it  is  intermixed  sparingly .  with  shells. 
On  Black  Creek,  west  of  the  St.  John's,  a  porous, 
rotten  limestone  appears,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the 
character  of  the  rock  formations  throughout  the 
western  part  of  the  peninsula.  Hence  lube  many 
<*8urth-hole8,"  deep  and  (some  of  them)  unfa- 
thomable orifices  in  the  earth,  which  appear  in 


these  regions,  and  the  disappearance  of  streams 
for  many  miles  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
while  others  come  forth  in  all  their  fulness  at 
once. 

The  climate  of  Florida,  during  the  six  or  seven 
months  from  October  is  truly  delicious.  The 
frosts  are  generally  few  and  slight,  leaving  ve- 
getation its  verdure,  and  flowers  their  bloom, 
throughout  the  year.  Such  frosts  as  kill  the  ten- 
der trees  or  shrubs  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Rains 
occasionally  prevail  during  the  winter  months,  but 
more  commonly  duriug  the  latter  part  of  summer. 
Our  troops  have  now  been  operating  during  three 
winters.  Two  of  them  have  been  decidedly  dry. 
The  first  was  rainy. 

By  a  loose  diary,  kept  in  Florida,  since  the  last 
October  (1837)  and  continued  through  two  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  days,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifly  of  them,  were  decidedly  clear  and  pleas- 
ant days;  about  forty  somewhat  cloudy  or  £>ggy; 
and  about  twenty  rainy,  but  of  these  nearly  one- 
half  were  single  rainy  or  showery  days,  leaving 
only  about  ten  which  werfe  of  a  rainstorm  charac- 
ter. Musquitoes  have  bitten,  and  frogs  have 
peeped  throughout  the  whole  time,  though  not  al- 
ways in  the  same  numbers  or  with  the  same 
spirit. 

it  is  perhaps  a  common  impression,  that  there 
are  some  formidable  animals  and  many  venomous 
reptiles  in  Florida.  The  alligator  is  a  clumsy, 
timid  animal,  never,  it  is  believed,  the  assailant, 
unless  it  mistake  a  swimming  boy,  for  its  common 
prey.  Scorpions,  snakes,  lizards,  &c.,  are  com- 
mon upon  the  barrens,  and  our  soldiers,  in  sleep- 
ing on  the  ground,  often  came  in  contact  with  all 
of  them,  and  were  oAen  stung  by  the  former,  ge- 
nerally with  unpleasant,  but  never  with  fatal  con- 
sequences. 

Invalids  have  long  looked  to  Florida  as  a  refuge 
from  the  nonhern  winter,  and  during  the  dus- 
turbances  of  the  last  few  years,  St.  Augustine  has 
necessarily  been  the  only  place  of  resort.  But 
when  peace  shall  be  established,  and  the  St. 
John's  re-occupied,  that  river  will  present  many 
places  of  great  attraction  to  the  infirm  and  pul- 
monic. 


From  Loudon's  Gardenen'  ntifazine. 
OP    THE  ANALOGY     BETWEEN    PLANTS    AND 
ANIMALS.      BY  J.   A.   W. 

Many  persons  buy  a  plant  and  plant  it  in  their 
garden,  as  they  would  purchase  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture and  place  It  in  a  room,  and  fancy  that  the  one 
requires  no  more  afler-care  than  the  other  ;  but, 
when  they  understand  something  of  the  nature.  <^ 
a  plant,  and  of  the  mander  in  which  it  obtains  noo- 
rishment ;  and  when  they  perceive  how  cuJtiv»- 
tk)n  operates  on  it ;  they  will  take  a  degree  of  in- 
terest m  its  growth  and  developement,  that  a  per- 
son totally  ignorant  of  these  subjects  can  scarcely 
fbi:m  an  idea  of. 

Plants  are  organized  beings,  that,  like  animals, 
depend  for  their  existence  on  nourishment 
warmth,  air,  and  light.  Their  nourishment  they 
derive  fhom  the  soil,  their  warmth  and  air  jointly 
from  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere,  and  their  light 
from  the  sun.  As  all  men  may  be  presume  to 
know  something  of  the  nature  of  animals,  per- 
haps the  easiest  way  of  giving  some  knowledge 
of  plants  to  those  who  have  hitherto  paid  UtSe 
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attention  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  will  be,  by 
first  pointing  out  the  principal  points  of  analogy 
between  plants  and  animals,  and  next  noticing 
the  Riructure  and  functions  peculiar  to  plants. 

Plants  resemble  animals  in  having  an  orsranic 
structure  endowed  with  life,  and  in  requiring  nou- 
rishment to  enable  them  to  continue  to  exist. 
They  absorb  this  nourishment  through  the  small 
tubular  fibres  of  their  roots,  in  the  same  way  as 
animals  do  theirs  through  the  small  tubes  called 
lacteals,  which  convey  it  from  their  stomachs. 
Plants  differ  from  animals  in  being  fixed  to  one 
spot ;  in  having  the  principles  of  vitality  and  re- 
production diffused  over  every  part,  and  in  thus 
being  propagated  by  division,  as  well  as  by  ova, 
or  seeds ;  in  being  without  a  brain  or  nervous 
system,  and,  consequently,  incapable  of  feeling ; 
and  in  light  being  fis  necessary  to  their  existence 
as  air  is  to  that  of  animals. 

I'he  soil  in  which  a  plant  grows  is  as  essential 
to  it  as  the  stomach  is  to  an  animal.  Food,  be- 
(brcf  it  can  be  absorbed  into  the  system,  must  be 
reduced  into  a  pulpy  mass,  consisting  partly  of 
chyle;  or  nutritious  matter,  and  partly  of  refuse. 
This  process,  in  regard  to  animals,  is  performed  in 
the  stomach,  and  is  called  digestion  ;  and,  when 
it  is  finished,  the  lacteals  suck  the  chyle  from  the 
mass,  and  convey  it  to  the  lungs,  where  it  is  as- 
similated to  the  blood,  and  thence  is  distributed 
through  the  frame. 

The  food  of  plants  is  rotted,  (a  process  similar 
to  digestion)  in  the  soil ;  and  is  there  brought,  by 
the  addition  of  water  and  gases,  to  a  sufficient 
state  of  fluidity  to  enable  the  spongioles  of  the 
roots  to  absorb  from  it  the  part  necessary  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  plant.  It  is  then  carried  up  to 
the  leaves,  where  it  undergoes  a  process  similar  to 
that  to  which  the  chyle  was  subjected  in  the  lungs, 
and  becomes  true  sap,  which  contributes  to  the 
growth  of  plants,  as  blood  does  to  that  of  animals. 

When  a  plant  or  an  animal  is  in  a  st^te  of  dis- 
ease, no  application  to  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
the  one,  or  to  the  external  members  of  the  other, 
tvill  be  of  much  use,  if  the  soil  or  the  stomach  be 
ne^ected.  The  stem  and  branches  of  a  plant, 
and  the  external  members  of  an  animal,  may  be 
injured,  mutilated,  and  even  diseased ;  but,  if  the 
soil  and  the  stomach  be  invigorated,  and  placed 
in  a  healthy  state,  the  whole  plant  or  animal  will 
soon  recover  from  the  injuries  it  has  received,  so 
as  to  perform  all  the  functions  necessary  to  its  ex- 
istence. The  first  step,  therefore,  in  cultivating 
or  in  improving  plants,  is,  to  improve  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow. 

In  all*  vertebrate  animals,  there  is  a  part  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  between  the  spinal  marrow  and 
the  brain,  wherea  serious  injury  will  occasion  im- 
mediate death.  There  is  a  corresponding  point 
in  plants,  between  the  root  and  the  stem,  which  is 
called  the  neck,  or  collar  ;  and  at  this  point  plants 
may  be  more  readily  injured  than  any  where  else. 
Most  plants,  also,  may  be  killed,  by  covering  this 
point  too  deeply  with  soil.  In  all  seedling  plants, 
this  neck,  or  vital  point,  is  immediately  beneath 
the  seed  leaves ;  and,  if  the  plant  be  cut  over 
there  when  in  a  young  state,  the  part  which  is  Icfl 
in  the  ground  will  imallibly  die.  In  old  plants, 
however,  and  particulariy  m  herbaceous  plants, 
which  have  creeping  stems,  and  in  various  kinds 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  roots,  after  a  plant  has 
attained  a  certain  age,  become  furnished  with 


buds  ;  and,  when  the  plant  or  tree  is  cut  over  by 
the  collar,  these  dormant  buds  are  called  into  ac- 
tion, and  throw  up  shoots,  which  are  called  suck- 
ers. No  sucker,  however,  is  over  thrown  up  by 
the  roots  of  a  plant  cut  through  at  the  collar  while 
in  its  seed  leaves.  The  branches  of  a  tree  may 
be  all  cut  off'  close  to  the  trunk,  and  the  roots  also 
partially  removed  ;  but,  if  the  collar  remain  unin- 
jured, the  plant,  in  a  suitable  soil,  and  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  will  throw  out  new  roots 
and  shoots,  and,  in  time,  will  completely  recover 
itself. 

There  are  some  plants  of  the  herbaceous  kind, 
(such  as  the  horse-radish,  for  example,)  that  do 
not  suffer,  even  if  their  collar  should  be  biried  two 
feet  or  even  three  feet ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  plants,  (such  as  the  hepatica^  the  com- 
mon daisy,  the  common  grasses,  &c.,)  are  killed 
by  having  the  collar  covered  two  or  three  inches ; 
and  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  woody  plants, 
whether  large  or  small.  It  is  easy  to  destroy  a 
large  tree  by  heaping  up  earth  around  the  base  of 
its  trunk  ;  and  easy  to  prevent  a  small  one  irom 
growing,  by  tiffing  it)  and  planting  it  six  inches  or 
one  foot  deeper  than  it  was  before.  Hence  the 
great  importance  of  not  planting  any  plant  deeper 
in  the  soil  than  it  was  before  taking  it  up.  The 
cause  why  plants  are  so  much  injured  by  burying 
the  collar  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  phy- 
siologically explained  ;  but  it  probably  proceeds 
from  the  want  of  the  action  of  air  on  the  collar^ 
or  on  that  part  of  the  stem  which  is  immediately 
above  it ;  or  from  the  pressure  of  the  soil  upon 
that  vital  part. 

The  next  point  of  analogy  between  plants  and 
animals,  which  it  may  be  useliil  to  notice,  is  that 
between  the  lungs  and  the  leaves.  An  animal 
can  no  more  live  without  its  lungs  than  without 
its  stomach.  The  stomach,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
necessary  for  the  turning  of  food  into  chyle,  and 
the  lungs  for  turning  that  chyle  into  blood.  Now, 
a  plant  can  no  more  live  and  grow  without  leaves, 
than  an  animal  can  without  lungs.  The  use  of 
the  lungs  is  to  expose  the  chyle  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  which  they  decompose,  so  that  its  oxygen 
may  unite  with  the  chyle,  and  tnus  change  it  into 
blood.  The  leaves  of  plants,  which  act  to  them 
as  lungs;  not  only  decompose  air,  but  light,  in  the 
process  of  elaborating  the  sap  ;  and,  hence, 
plants  can  no  more  live  without  light,  than  with- 
out air  or  food,  as  light  is  necessary  to  turn  their 
food  into  sap,  or,  in  other  words,  to  bring  it  into 
the  proper  state  lor  affording  them  nourishment. 
Hence,  in  the  culture  of  plants,  the  great  impor- 
tance of  light.  An  important  difference,  however, 
between  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  vegetables 
and  the  blood  in  animals,  is,  that  the  former  have 
no  heart. 

Plants  and  animals  agree  in  requiring  a  certain 
degree  of  temperature  to  1<eep  them  alive ;  and 
the  warmth  or  this  temperature  differs  greatly  in 
the  different  kinds  both  of  plants  and  animals. 
Hence,  the  constitutional  temperature  of  any 
plant  to  be  cultivated  being  known,  that  tempera- 
ture must  be  maintained  by  art ;  either  by  a  suit- 
able situation  in  the  open  air,  or  by  its  culture  un- 
der a  structure  which  admits  the  light,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  having  its  atmosphere  heated  to  any  re- 
quired degree.  The  temperature  which  any  plant 
requires  is  ascertained  by  its  geographical  position 
in  a  wild  state ;  making  allowance  for  the  differ- 
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enc9  produced  in  the  habits  of  the  plant  by  culti- 
vation. 

Plants  agree  with  animals  in  requirini^  periodi- 
cal times  of  rest.  In  animals,  these  periods  are, 
for  the  most  part,  at  short  intervals  or  not  more 
than  a  day ;  but,  in  plants,  they  are  commonly  at 
long  intervals,  probably  of  a  year.  In  warm  cli- 
mates, the  dormant  period  ot  plants  commences 
with  the  dry  season,  and  continues  till  the  recur- 
rence of  the  periodical  rains  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  tropical  regions.  In  temperate  countries,  the 
dormant  season  in  plants  commences  with  the 
odd  of  ivinter,  and  continues  till  the  recurrence  of 
spring.  When  plants  are  in  a  dormant  state, 
(hey  commonly  lose  their  leaves,  and,  consequently, 
at  that  season,  they  are  unable  to  make  use  of 
the  nourishment  applied  to  their  roots ;  and  hence 
Ihe  injury  done  to  them  when  they  are  stimulated 
with  nourishment  and  warmth,  so  as  to  occasion 
their  growth  during  the  period  at  which  they 
ou^t  to  be  at  rest.  Hence,  also,  arises  the  m- 
jury  which  plants  receive,  and  especially  bulbs,  if 
the  soil  about  them  be  kept  moist  by  water  when 
they  are  in  a  dormant  state.  Plants  having  no 
feefinff,  in  the  common  sense  In  which  the  word 
is  used,  can  neither  experience  pleasure  nor  pain ; 
but  they  resent  injuries,  either  negative  or  posi- 
tive, b^  slow  growth,  or  by  becoming  diseased. 
fiy  their  beinfj^  fixed  to  the  spot  where  they  grow, 
thev  neceManly  depend  for  their  food,  heat,  air, 
and  light,  on  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  that 
8pot ;  and,  hence,  to  increase  their  growth  be- 
yond what  it  would  be  if  left  to  nature;  additional 
food  must  be  brought  to  them,  and  the  warmth, 
airiness,  and  lightness  of  the  situation  incieased. 
Hence,  what  is  called  vegetable  cultu.^  ;  which 
ConsistB  in  stirring  the  soil,  adding  manure  to  it, 
regulating  the  supply  of  water  by  draining  or  ir- 
rigatioD,  sheltering  from  the  colder  winds,  and  ex- 
posing to  the  direct  influenee  of  the  sun's  rays. 
If  we  imagine  any  one  of  these  points  attended  to, 
and  Dot  the  others,  the  plant  will  not  thrive.  Stir- 
rinff  the  soil,  and  mixing  it  with  manure,  will  be 
of  little  use  if  that  soil  be  liable  to  be  continually 
saturated  with  moisture,  either  from  its  retentive 
nature,  from  springs  from  below,  or  from  continu- 
ed fains  from  above ;  or  if  it  be  continually  with- 
out, or  with  very  little  moisture,  from  its  porous 
pature,  the  want  of  moisture  in  the  subsoil,  and 
the  want  of  ram  and  dews  iroro  the  atmosphere. 
Improving  the  soil  without  improving  the  climate, 
(that  is,  without  communicating  a  proportionate 
degree  of  warmth  and  light,)  will  increase  the 
bulk  of  the  plant,  but  without  proportionately 
bringing  its  diflferent  parts  to  maturity.  For  ex- 
ample, we  will  suppose  two  plantations  of  trees 
planted  at  the  same  time,  on  similar  soil,  and  in 
thesanpe  climate;  that  in  the  case  of  the  one 
plantation  the  soil  was  trenched  and  manured, 
and  in  the  other  not ;  and  that  the  trees  were 
planted  in  equal  numbers  in  both  plantations,  and 
at  the  same  distances.  The  trees  in  the  prepaM 
soil  would  grow  rapidly,  and  in  the  unprepared 
«oil  slowly.  After  a  certain  number  of  years  (say 
twenty),  we  shall  suppose  both  plantations  out 
dowo;  when  the  timber  produced  by  that  which 
had  grown  slowly  would  be  found  hard,  and  of 
l^ood  quality ;  while  that  produced  bv  the  planta- 
tion which  had  grown  rapidly  would  be  found  soil, 
spongy,  and,  when  employed  in  construction, 
coa>parativi)Iyof  short  duration.    The  reason  is, 


that  in  this  last  case  the  rate  of  nourishment  to 
the  roots  exceeded  the  natural  proportion  wluch 
nature  requires  in  plants,  ttetween  the  supply  of 
food  to  the  ro(»tR,  and  of  li^ht  and  air  to  the  leaves. 
Had  the  trees  in  the  prepared  soil  been  thinned  out 
as  they  advanced,  so  as  never  to  allow  their 
branches  to  do  more  than  barely  touch  each 
other,  they  would  have  produced  a  great  deal 
more  timber  than  the  trees  on  the  unprepared  soil, 
and  that  timber  would  have  been  of  equal  firmness 
and  duration  with  timber  of  slower  growth.  It 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  strongly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  amateur  cultivators,  that  thou£;h  nou- 
rishment of  the  root  will  produce  bulk  orthe  top, 
or,  at  least,  length  of  top,  yet  that  it  is  only  by 
abundance  of  light  and  air  that  quality  can  be 
secured. 

One  very  remarkable  point  of  difference  be- 
tween animals  and  plants  is,  that  which  has  been 
before  alluded  to,  the  much  greater  provision 
which  nature  has  made  for  the  propagation  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.  Plants  not  only  pro- 
duce immense  quantities  of  seeds,  which  are  dis- 
tributed by  the  winds  and  waters,  by  animals,  and 
by  various  causes :  but  they  extend  themselves  by 
snoots,  which  run  on  or  under  the  surface  of  the 
ffround,  as  in  the  case  of  the  strawberry,  the  rasp- 
berry, &c. ;  and  they  produce  buds,  each  of  which, 
by  human  art,  can  be  rendered  equivalent  to  a 
seed,  either  by  planting  it  (with  a  small  portion  of 
the  plant  from  which  it  is  taken^  at  once  in  the 
ground,  or  by  inserting  it  in  another  plant  of  the 
same  family.  Hence,  the  great  facility  with 
which  plants  are  multiplied  both  by  nature  and 
art ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  m  which  the 
process  of  propagation  by  artificial  means  is  com- 
paratively difficult. 

Another  remarkable  difference,  also  before  al- 
luded to,  between  plants  and  aulmals  is,  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  light  to  plants  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  existence.  There  are  many  ani- 
mals of  the  lower  description,  Buch  as  worms,  to 
which  licht,  so  far  from  being  necessary,  is  injuri- 
ous; and  there  are  instances  of  even  the  more  per- 
fect animals  having  lived  for  severel  vears  without 
the  presence  of  light,  either  natural  or  artificial. 
Light  is  not  necessary  for  either  the  functions  of 
the  stomach,  brain,  or  lungs,  in  animals  :  but  iq 
plants,  though  it  is  equally  unnecessary  for  the 
functions  of  the  root  and  the  collar,  it  is  essentially 
80  for  those  of  the  leaves  ;  and  the  leaves  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  elaboration  of  the  sap,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  the  nourishment  of  the  plant*  A 
plant,  therefore,  from  which  the  leaves  are  con- 
tinually stripped  as  soon  as  they  are  produced, 
soon  ceases  to  live.  Small  and  weak  plant8| 
from  which  the  leaves  are  taken  ofi  as  thev  are 
produced,  will  die  in  a  single  season;  and  thia 
practice,  continued  for  two  seasons,  will  kill^  or 
nearly  so,  the  largest  tree.  If^  instead  of  stripping 
a  plant  of  its  leaves,  the  leaves  are  produced  in 
the  absence  of  li^ht,  and  light  never  admitted  to 
them,  the  effect  will  be  precioely  the  same.  Seeds 
germinated,  or  plants  struck  from  cuttings,  in  the 
dark,  will  not  exist  a  single  season ;  nor  will  trees, 
or  tubers,  such  as  the  potato,  placeid  in  an  apart- 
ment from  which  all  light  is  excluded,  live  more 
than  two  seasons.  Hence,  the  importance  of  light 
to  plants  can  scarcely  be  overrated ;  for,  while  it 
has  been  proved  that  plants,  even  of  the  most  per- 
fect kind,  will  live  for  many  months,  or  even  yeare, 
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in  glaM  cases  in  which  very  llMle  chan^^  of  air 
hat  taken  place,  there  ia  no  inmance  of  plant/^, 
even  of  the  lowest  kind,  such  as  ferns  and  mooses, 
livinitrfbr  any  length  of  time  wilhout  light.  With- 
out hght,  there  can  he  no  green  in  leaves,  no  co- 
lor in  Dowers,  and  neither  color  nor  flavor  in  fruits.' 

Plants  agree  with  animals  in  havinir  a  sexual 
tvstera ;  but  they  differ  from  animals  in  having  (or 
the  most  part  both  sexes  in  the  same  individual. 
In  the  improvement  of  plants,  as  in  the  improve- 
ment of  animals,  the  sexual  system  is  a  powerful 
agent ;  and  what  is  called  cross-breeding  is  em- 
ployed with  as  great  advantage  in  the  vegetable 
as  m  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  general  laws  and  results  by  which  the  process 
of  cross-breeding  in  both  kingdoms  is  regulated 
are  the  same  :  the  two  parents  must  be  two  va- 
rieties of  the  same  species,  and  their  qualities  may 
be  differehty  but  must  not  be  opposite :  the  pre- 
ponderating influence,  in  point  of  character,  is 
also  with  the  male,  and  in  point  of  bulk  and  hardi- 
ness with  the  female,  as  it  is  in  animals.  Many 
of  the  finest  varieties  of  fruits,  culinary  vegetables, 
cereal  grains,  and  srasses,  have  been  produced  by 
croBS-breeding.  When  cross-breeding  is  effected 
between  what  are  considered  different  species,  the 
offspring  is  a  mule,  or  hybrid ;  is  incapable  of 
maturing  seeds ;  and  generally,  in  the  course  of 
a  lew  years,  degenerates,  or  reverts  to  its  original 
parentage.  The  purple  laburnum,  which  was 
caieed  from  a  seed  of  the  common  laburnum,  fer- 
tilized by  Cytisus  purpureus,  is  an  example  of  a 
true  hybrid.  The  flowers  partake  of  the  color  of 
that  of  both  parents  ;  and  the  plant,  for  two  or 
three  years,  produced  only  flowers  of  this  kind, 
which  were  never  succeeded  by  seeds :  but  in  the 
sixth  year,  in  some  plants,  and  seventh  and 
eighth  in  others,  branches  of  Cytisus  purpureus 
were  produced  on  some  parts  of  the  tree,  and 
branches  of  the  common  yellow  laburnum  on 
others,  the  latter  bearing  seed.  (See  Omrd. 
Mag.y  vol.  xii.  p.  ^05 ;  and  J^rh.  Brit,  p.  590.) 
It  thus  appears  that  a  true  mule,  or  hybrid,  can 
with  difficulty  be  propagated,  even  by  portions  of 
the  plant,  or  oy  what  is  called  extension ;  since  it 
never  can  be  certain  whether  the  portion  taken  off 
for  propagation  will  produce  the  mule  or  one  of 
the  parents.  As  it  is  uncertain  what  are,  and 
what  are  not,  very  distinct  species,  many  of  the 
plants  originated;by  cross-breeding,  and  considered 
mules,  may  not  be  so ;  and  may,  consequently, 
piove  permanent  and  improved  varieties.  Some 
Rsoles,  also,  such  as  that  between  the  sweet-wil- 
Kam  and  the  common  pink,  are  much  less  liable 
to  degenerate  than  othersw  As  some  of  the  most 
beaatiful  and  nseful  plantain  cultivation  are  cross- 
bred varieties,  or  mmea,  the  subject  well  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  amateor,  who  will  find  it  a 
eoofce  of  useful  amusement  and  recreation. 

Plants  agree  with  animals  in  the  offspring, 
when  it  is  raised  firom  seed,  bearing  a  general  re- 
semblance to  the  parent ;  but  as,  in  every  familv, 
the  children  of  the  same  parent  differ  individually 
in  feature,  temper,  disposition,  &c.,  so,  among 
seedling  plants  from  the  same  seed-pod,  no  two 
planiB  wul  be  found  exactly  alike ;  and  some  will 
occasionally  difier  oonsiderablv  from  aU  the  rest. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  all 
seedling  plants  not  only  possess  the  character  of 
the  species  (rom  which  they  have  sprung,  but 
even,  in  by  for  the  greater  nnmber  of  cases,  some 


of  the  pecaliaritii*fl  of  the  individual.  The  seeds 
of  any  kind  of  cultivated  apple,  for  example,  will 
produce  plants,  the  fruit  of  all  of  which  will  more 
or  less  resemble  that  of  the  parent;  though  per- 
haps some  one  or  two  among  a  hundred  may  be 
considerably  difierent.  Hence,  bv  selecting  from 
beds  ol  seedling  plants  those  which  are  in  any 
way  remarkably  different  from  the  rest,  new  va* 
rieties  are  procured  ;  and,  till  within  the  last  half 
century  ^when  artificial  cross-breeding  began  to 
be  practised  by  gardeners),  this  was  the  only 
way  in  which  an  improved  variety  of  any  species 
of  plant  was  procured. 

Plants,  like  animals,  are  subject  to  various  dis* 
eases,  as  well  as  to  be  preyed  on  by  insects,  most 
of  which  live  on  plants  tiU  they  have  completed 
their  larva  state.  Plants  are  also  injured  by  be- 
ing crowded  by  other  plants,  either  of  the  same  or 
of  different  species.  When  these  spring  up  na- 
turally around  the  cultivated  plants,  they  are  called 
weeds,  and .  the  cultivated  plant  is  cleaned  fiom 
them  by  weeding ;  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  being 
crowded  by  its  own  species,  or  by  other  cultivated 
plants,  by  thinning.  Plants  are  also  injured  bv 
epiphytes,  which  grow  on  their  outer  bark,  suen 
as  mosses  and  lichens ;  and  by  parasites,  which 
root  into  their  living  stems  and  branches,'  such  as 
the  dodder,  mistletoe,  Stc 

The  life  of  plants,  like  that  of  animals,  is  li« 
mited,  but  varies  in  regard  to  duration.  Some 
plants  vegetate,  flower,  npen  seed,  and  die,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  and  these  are  called  an- 
nuals ;  while  others,  such  as  the  oak  and  some 
other  trees,  are  known  to  live  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand years.  In  both  plants  and  animals,  decay 
commences  the  moment  the  life  is  extinct ;  and  in 
both  they  are  ultimately  resolved,  first,  into  a 
pulpy  or  other  homogeneous  mass,  for  maaures, 
ana  ultimately  into  certain  gases,  salts,  and  earths. 
Afler  death,  the  decay  both  of  animals  and  planta 
may  be  retarded  by  the  same  means ;  viz.  drying, 
exclusion  from  the  air,  or  saturating  with  raliiie 
or  antiseptic  substances. 
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THD  MILK-SICKNESS  OR  PUKTITQ-COMPLAIKT. 

[The  subject  of  the  following  article  requires  the 
aid  of  the  botanist,  as  well  as  of  the  physician,  for 
its  investigation  and  remedy.  Even  if  the  parti- 
cular plant  which  causes  this  fktal  and  wide-spread 
disease  has  been  really  discovered,  the  knowledge 
of  it  will  not  be  extended  so  far  in  ten  years,  by 
means  of  such  description  as  is  given  below,  as  it 
would  in  a  month,  by  being  recognised  by  a  bo- 
tanist, if  old,  or  named  and  described  by  one,  if  It 
is  a  new,  and,  as  yet,  undescribed  species  or  vari- 
ety. 

There  has  k^tely  been  passing  through  many 
(if  not  most)  of  the  newspapers  of  the  Um'ted 
States,  as  if  a  statement  of  recent  fhcts,  an  account 
of  the  ravages  of  the  "  milk-sicki>ess^  in  a  parti- 
cular neighborhood  on  the  Wabash.  It  shoqid 
have  been  given  (if  at  all,)  as  an  old  account. 
Precisely  the  same  artkle  was  republished  more 
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than  five  years  ago,  in  the  Farmers'  Register. 
See  page  319,  Vol.  1.] 

From  the  Genesee  Parmer. 

Mr»  Tudcer. — I  promised,  some  weeks  ago, 
TO  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the  ^^  milk-sickness 
or  puking-complaint, "  as  it  is  caUed,  that  pre- 
vails in  the  west  in  many  places.  There  never 
was  a  disease  in  any  country,  where  there  were 
so  many  conflicting  opinions  respecting  the  cause. 
This  disease  is  fixed  in  the  stomach ;  a  fiery  burn- 
ing sensation  is  felt  in  the  lower  region  of  the  sto- 
mach, accompanied  with  a  constant  desire  to  puke 
— the  glands  are  afiecied  ;  and  as  the  bowels  be- 
come torpid  from  the  poisonous  matter  making  a 
lodgment  on  the  stomach  eind  destroying  nor  only 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  but  affecting  all  the  di- 
gestive powers,  it  is  almost  next  to  an  impossibil- 
ity, in  an  advanced  state  of  the  disease,  to  procure 
a  passage  from  the  bowels.  The  cattle  that  have 
been  opened .  present  what  is  called  the  "mani- 
fold, "  with  its  contents  as  dry  as  a  chip :  a  part 
of  the  substance  taken  as  a  nourishment  digested, 
other  parts  again  remainingas  when  first  deposited; 
the  whole  re^on  of  the  stomach  having  ceased 
to  act !  This,  in  animals,  produces  what  is 
called  the  "  trembles. "  The  animals  may  live 
for  weeks  in  this  state,  if  not  entirely  overcome ; 
but  the  attacks,  in  many  instances,  are  not  discerni- 
ble until  there  is  sufficient  action  or  exercise  to 
produce  a  circulation  of  the  blood,  when  the  poi- 
son diffuses  itself  throughout  the  whole  system, 
and  soon  destroys  the  animal,  and  those  of  the 
canine  or  vulture  race  that  prey  upon  the  carcass 
are  destroyed  also. 

Narrative. — The  first  persons  in  the  west, 
that  fell  victims  to  this  dreadful  disease,  were  Mr. 
William  Tompkins,  an  emigrant  from  my  father's 
neighborhood,  (Harwood  County,  Va.,)  and  a 
Mr.  Bernard  Fowler,  brother  of  Maj.  John 
Fowler,  who  for  many  years  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  congress  from  Kentucky,  when  that  state 
was  entitled  to  one  representative  only.  The  two 
persons  were  neighbors,  and  lived  on  Bank  Lick 
Creek,  a  branch  of  Licking  River,  which  em  piles 
into  the  Ohio,  directly  opposite  to  Cincinnati; 
Ihey  died  about  the  year  1794  or  '5.  The  disease 
frequently  prevailecf  about  the  Forks  of  Lick- 
iog,  as  the  country  was  settled — on  Raven  Creek, 
another  branch— on  Eagle  creek,  a  branch  of 
Elkhorn.  The  next  we  heard  of  it  was  in  divers 
places  in  the  Green  River  country,  so  called,  the 
southern  part  of  Kentucky :  frequently  in  divers 
other  places. 

As  Ohio  began  to  be  settled  in  1798,  '99  and 
1800,  up  to  the  years  1836,  '7  and  '8,  this  disease 
made  its  appearance  on  the  Miamis — on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Scioto,  particularly  on  some  of  the 
branches  of  Paint  Creek.  Becoming  a  residenter 
of^Ohio  in  1806,  I  discovered  that  the  Rattlesnake 
Fork  of  Paint  Creek,  and  the  upper  part  of  Big 
Darby  Creek,  were  places  most  affected  with  ii. 
Some  places  on  Deer  Creek,  particularly  within 
four  or  five  miles  west  of  London — also  places  on 
Mad  River,  vicinity  of  Springfield  and  Urbana. 
It  again  was  found  in  different  settlements  towards 
theMuskingum  ;  not  confining  itself  to  the  flat 
reffions  of  the  Miamis,  Scioto  and  other  places, 
it  had  fixed  itself^in  the  hilly  regions  of  Kentucky, 
on  Licking  and  its  tributary  streams,  and  in  like 
manner  in  the  flatter  region  of  the  Green  River 
country.    So  it  was  in  Ohio,  some  portions  of  the 


rolling  region  of  country  on  Hockhocking  and  of 
the  Mupkingum  rivers,  were  afflicted  with  it  also: 
and  it  has  been  ^subsequently  felt  in  different  parts 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

The  Cause,— L\Ue  others,  for  many  years, 
my  mind  was  bewildered  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
dreadful  disease.  My  business  leading  me  to  visit 
every  region  nearly  of  the  country  in  Ohio,  I  ffelt 
great  sympathy  for  the  afflicted,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  detect  the  cause.  In  1807, 1  think  it  was, 
Col.  Robert  Rennick  then  living  on  the  present 
site  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  an  emigrant  from  the 
South  branch  of  the  Potomac,  in  Virginia,  and  a 
great  cattle  raiser,  began  to  try  experiments.  His 
cattle  took  it,  and  he  effected  a  cure,  as  he  said, 
by  administering  to  each  steer  a  bottle  of  whisky, 
about  a  quart.  Indeed,  Captain  Whisky,  in  those 
days,  was  almost  a  King-cure-all,  But  his  reme- 
dy, in  some  instances.  Tailed.  He  then  turned 
out  his  cattle,  let  them  range  over  the  prairie  and 
timber  lands,  and  as  the  frost  had  nipped  the 
green  herbage,  he  followed  his  cattle  to  the  timber 
lands,  where  he  found  them  greedily  stripping  the 
foliage  and  browsing  on  a  stubby  and  running 
vine :  after  eating  this,  and  on  returning  home, 
the  cattle  took  the  "trembles."  We  have  fre- 
quently springs  running  from  high  banks  into 
larger  streams,  collecting  from  the  savannas  back, 
or  from  beds  of  vegetable  or  mineral  substances, 
or  the  earth,  poisonous  matter ;  but  this,  I  was 
fuHy  satisfied,  was  not  the  cause  of  what  is 
called  the  puking-complaint,  or  milk-sickness;  for 
where  it  prevailed  most,  there  never  was  purer  or 
more  wholesome  water  issuing  from  our  mother 
earth.  To  Col.  Robert  Rennick's  vine,  I  then 
began  to  direct  my  attention,  and  full  25  years 
were  spent  in  making  researches  and  trying  expe- 
riments, and  to  go  into  detail  would  be  too  tedious 
and  unnecessary.  I  found  it  necessary  to  lay  all 
theory  aside,  and  to  go  on  facts. 

Facts, — 1.  About  1816,  a  man  living  in  Indi- 
ana on  the  Ohio  river,  bruised  the  vine,  extracted 
the  juice,  gave  it  to  a  cat,  and  it  killed  it. 

2.  The  vine  grows  in  every  region,  where 
the  milk-sickness  or  puking-complaint  prevails. 
Where  the  vine  is  not  to  be  found,  there  is  no  dis- 
ease of  this  nature.    This  ia  a  stubborn  fact ! 

3.  Calling  to  sec  a  friend  living  on  Darby  Creek, 
in  Ohio,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  twentv  years, 
(Mr.  M 'Cloud,)  in  1832,  or  '3,  he  pointed  to  his 
wife  and  remarked : — "  She  is  my  third  wife,  I  am 
her  third  husband,  and  in  yon  graveyard  lie  15  of 
our  families  taken  ofi'  by  the  dreadful  disease,  the 
puking-complaint!"  "And  do  you  know  the  cause," 
said  n  "  Yes,  we  have  found  it  out ;  it  is  partly 
a  shrub,  wh.ch,  cominsr  in  Contact  with  trees,  as- 
cends as  a  vine.  I  followed  my  cattle,  found 
them  eating  of  it,  and  soon  taken  with  the  com- 
plaint, and  some  unable  to  reach  home."  This 
awful  astounding  fact,  having  before  fixed  on  the 
vine,  led  tne  to  make  a  full  disclosure  in  the  pa- 
pers, which  set  many  doctors,  both  mineral  and 
steam,  by  the  ears. 

4.  While  the  doctors  were  discussing  the  eab- 
ject,  and  some  of  them  calling  my  facts  in  ques- 
tion, a  warm  friend  of  mine,  John  McNeil,  Esq., 
of  Frankfort,  Ross  County,  Ohio,  a  very  exten- 
sive farmer  and  grazier,  determined  on  satisf3nng 
his  own  mind,  sent  out  his  son  to  purchase  the 
healthiest  steer  he  could  find  in  the  neighborhood, 
and,  to  get  a  good  one,  paid  thirty  doil^  for  it;  lie 
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gave  the  steer  the  vine,  as  he  informed  mc ;  he 
ate  it,  and  the  next  morning  the  steer  was  found 
dead, 

B.  Two  purchasers  of  cattle,  Messrs.  Harrold 
nnd  Harrod,  living  in  the  corners  of  Clark  and 
Fayette  Counties,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Little 
Miami,  1  think,  iiad  purchased  about  120  head : 
The  drove  was  divided,  60  were  placed  in  a  mea- 
dow that  had  been  kept  clear  of  shrubbery  and 
vines,  and 60  put  into  an  adjoining  enclosure,  taking 
in  some  woodland.  The  cattle  were  fed  on  the 
same  hay  and  watered  from  the  same  well — most 
of  the  60  enclosed  in  the  woodland  died,  ft  was 
winter ;  snow  was  on  the  ground ;  it  was  discover- 
ed that  these  cattle  had  eaten  the  vine  down  to 
ihe  very  roots !    So  this  was  a  stubborn  fact, 

6.  A  roan  not  far  from  the  same  vicinity,  by  (he 
name  of  Allen,  had  a  horse  that  broke  out  of  his 
enclostire,  and  ran  ofi  into  the  barrens ;  he  trailed 
him  up,  found  him  browsing  on  the  vine,  and  had 
eaten  a  considerable  quantity  of  it :  being  vexed 
at  the  animal,  he  caught  him  and  mounted  him 
and  rode  him  home  at  full  speed  ;  this  heated  the 
blood  of  the  horse,  he  took  the  '^  trembles, "  and 
died! 

I  could  still  proceed  with  statements  of  facts  of 
like  nature ;  but  will  in  place  thereof  give — 

Fouchers, — The  following  papers  a  few  mi- 
nutes ago  1  laid  my  hands  on,  by  overhauling 
«ome  old  papers.  They  have  been  before  pub- 
lished in  Ohio,  but  now  taken  are  from  the  origi- 
nals: 

f  hereby  certify,  that  my  father  settled  upon 
the  waters  of  Mad  River,  about  the  year  1801 — 
that  in  harvest  the  cattle  took  the  "trembles," — 
that  the  country  was  settled  some  time  before  the 
cattle  took  the  "trembles" — [range  first  eaten  on,] 
— before  this  "the  puking-com plaint"  was  not 
known  among  the  people — that  in  cases  of  cattle 
having  the  "trembles"  and  dyincr,  the  manifold  of 
the  paunch  was  dried  up^that  believing  the  com- 
plaint to  be  caused  by  a  poison  vine,  we-looked 
for  it,  took  some  of  it,  and  gave  it  to  a  calf,  and 
the  next  morning,  (afler  eating  of  it,)  it  took  the 
"trembles."  Each  of  us  chewing  some,  (myself 
and  father,^  and  it  caused  the  water  to  run  from 
our  stomacns,  and  we  were  seriously  affected  by 
it;  we  did  not  swallow  the  juice.  No  one  in  the 
country  believed  it  to  be  the  water  that  caused 
milk-sickness.  The  vine  described  by  Mr.  Th. 
S.  Hinde  is  the  vine  referred  to  by  roe. 

W.  Taylor. 

C^iampaign  County^  Ohio,  Aug,  19tA,  1833. 

We  state,  that  Thomas  Parker,  a  neighbor  of 
ours,  from  the  information  given  by  him,  had  a 
cow  that,  af\er  eating  the  vine,  died.  Our  father's 
cattle  also  died  afler  eating  of  it.  Mr.  Schoon- 
inaker  and  a  part  of  his  family  died  of  the  puking- 
complaint.  Mr.  S.  gave  a  dog  a  crock  of  cream, 
he  ate  it  and  it  died.  The  crows,  ravens  and  buz- 
zards that  ate  the  carcass  of  the  cattle  of  Mr. 
Schooumaker  died.  Our  brother,  T.  Taylor,  lives 
at  the  piac9*— the  water  is  pure  and  wholesome. 

Wm.  Taylor. 

August  19«A,  1833.  S.  Taylor. 

i  do  hereby  certify,  that  I  lived  in  Clark  county, 

Ohio,  for  sixteen  years — that  I  had  been  uniformly 

of  opinion  that  the  water  drank  by  the  cattle  was 

the  cause  of  the  milk-sickness  or  puking-compleunt. 

•  Having  been  tokl  to  the  contrary,  and  that  it  was 


the  catmg  of  Ihe  poisonous  vine  produced  it,  I  did 
not  believe  it.  I  then  ale  a  hcmdfui;  the  next 
day  1  was  attacked  with  puking,  and  sick  a  month; 
Dr.  Neadham  of  Springfield,  attended  on  me,  and 
I  recovered.  1  now  live  on  Lewis's  Reserve,  Lo- 
gan County.  James  M'Manna. 
August  11,  1833. 

Description  of  the  vine, — 1.  It  grows  .as  a 
shrub,  somewhat  resembling  a  hickory  or  buck- 
eye bush;  when  not  attached  to  a  tree,  grows 
bunchy  or  bushy  at  the  top.  It  is  also  found 
clinging  to  fallen  timber,  old  rotten  logs,  in  wet 
places,  near  the  edge  of  ponds,  creeks  and  hol- 
lows oi^  hills,  frequently  around  stumps  along  the 
road,  and  sometimes  in  pastures  or  meadows.  It 
has  a  singular  leaf  with  one  or  two  notches  or 
saw  teeth  on  each  side. 

2.  As  a  vine  when  it  attaches  itself  to  a  tree,  it 
runs  up  as  a  creeper  attaching  itself  to  the  body 
of  the  tree  to  a  considerable  height,  and  bears  a 
berr(',  with  a  buff  or  brown  coat,  in  bunches,  and 
is  minutely  described  as  a  vine  affecting  the  vine- 
3rards  of  the  Asiatics,  and  styled  by  the  Arabs 
"  if^  wolf  grape;'*'*  and  by  Isaiah  the  "wild 
grape."  I  enclose  one  or  two  of  its  leaves  for 
your  inspection.  Th.  S.  Htndk. 

Mount  Carviel,  JU,,  Sept.  29,  1838. 

09-  The  poison  vine  referred  to  uniformly  has 
three  leaves  on  a  stem — the  poison  ivy  Jive,  and 
notched  all  round.  The  wild  creeper  or  trumpet 
flower,  a  long  stem  and  many  leaves. 


ADDRESS  OF  W.  8.  MORTON,  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  CUMBER- 
LAND, DELIVERED  AT  ITS  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING, ON  THE  12th   OCTOBER,  1838. 

Communicmted  for  publication  in  the  Farmera'  Register,  by 

order  of  the  Society. 

Gentlemen — At  our  last  regular  meetiug,  it  was 
determined,  that  we  should,  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing, invite  some  gentleman  at  a  distance,  to  come 
among  us,  and  sSdress  us,  on  some  subject  con- 
nected with  the  great  cause  which  has  associated 
us.  This  resolution,  could  it  be  successfully  exe- 
cuted, might  be  productive  of  much  good.  Be- 
sides the  pleasure  afforded  from  hearing  such  ad- 
dress, much  valuable  information  might  be  ob- 
tained, and  a  refined  and  enlarged  benevolence, 
so  dignifying  to  agriculture,  might  be  diffused.  I 
particularly  regret,  that  in  this,  our  first  annual 
meeting,  we  have  failed  to  enjoy  the  aid  of  the 
highly  qualified  gentleman  selected  for  this  occa- 
sion. ^And  I  crave  your  indulgence,  while  I  of- 
fer you,  in  connexion  with  this  disappointment, 
only  my  own  efforts  at  the  fulfilment  of^an  official 
duty. 

It  has  been  much  the  fashion  of  late,  to  eulo- 
gize the  present  age,  for  the  amazing  develope- 
ments  of  the  talent  for  discovery,  which  it  has  ois- 
played.  And,  it  has  been  almost  equally  common, 
to  remark,  that,  while  the  other  sciences  and  arts 
have  been  wonderfully  improved,  and  new  arts 
and  sciences  have  suddenly  spnmg  into  existence, 
and  risen,  at  once,  almost  to  the  summit  of  per- 
fection, agriculture,  as  if  depressed  by  its  connex- 
ion with  the  earth,  has  grovelled  in  the  beaten 
(rack  of  ancient  usage,  without  improvement. 
While  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  the  ob- 
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aervalion,  at  least  to  the  full  extent,  I  believe  there 
are  reasons,  arising  oot  of  the  nature  of  roan  and 
the  constitution  of  society,  which  will  account  ibr, 
and  excuse  any  delinquency  in  this  noble  pursuit. 

In  order  to  secure  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  fa- 
cultitt,  man  has  ever  needed  the  powerful  aid  of 
concentrated  action,  and  to  be  stimulated  by  the 
hope  of  success.  While  governments  have  care- 
fblly  encouraged  and  rewtu^ed  enterprise,  in  other 
puniiit8*-«wiui  a  few  honorable  exoeptions^they 
mnre  either  embarrassed  agriculture,  by  awkward 
attempts  to  afibrd  aid,  or  positively  depressed  her, 
by  unjust  exactions,  or  unslcilful  interferences  with 
her  conoems. 

From  the  nature  of  most  other  pursuits,  their 
votaries  can  easily  assemble,  either  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  prices,  appealing  to  govern- 
nent  for  aid|  consulting  for  their  common  good — 
fk  they  eaa,  with  comparative  facility,  change  the 
place  cf  residence,  and  adapt  their  labors  or  com- 
modities to  the  state  of  the  market.  While  the 
flcattered  condition  of  agricukurists,  the  expensive 
pfcvpCirations  of  internw  improvement  and  other 
«daptatiotis  fot  their  Cotbmon  benefit,  the  conflict- 
ing  interests  arising  from  locality,  and  the  sacri- 
fices connected  with  removal,  render  most  of  these 
objects  almost  tlnattakiable.  The  nature  of  the 
employment  too,  requdring  such  multitudes  to  be 
engaged  in  it,  in  order  to  secure  food  (or  the  race, 
while  it  also  demands^  for  great  success,  such  high 
attainments  ia  science,  from  its  votaries,  consti- 
tutes another  serious  obstacle  to  its  improvement. 

For  the  highest  success  in  agriculture,  diligent 
study  of  its  theory,  and  application  to  its  practice 
are  indispensable.  It  is  true,  that  many  very 
thriving  farmers  hold  the  former  in  great  contempt. 
But  the  simplest  operation  in  huBoandry  has  its 
reason,  or»  in  other  words,  its  theory— ^nd  Whe- 
ther this  is  leartied  from  books,  derived  from  the 
itistrubtion  df  others,  or  fh>m  personal  observation, 
it  is  stiU  theory,  and  leads  to  the  practice.  The 
reason  why  theory  in  agriculture  has  fallen  into 
disrepute,  is  plain :  those  who  make  the  greatest 
noise  about  it,  are  apt  to  be  speculative,  visionary 
taeb,  who  dream  of  deriving  splendid  profits,  fiDm 
th6  wildest  schemes,  while  they  have  not  ihe  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  to -execute  the  simplest 
The  ease  is  the  same  in  all  professions.  W hen- 
cjver  they  get  fiHed  with  incompetent  men,  whose 
high  pretensions  are  betrayed  and  their  ignorance 
exposed,  by  their  blundering  performances,  the 
undiscemia^  lose  confidence  m  the  science  they 
prof^,  add  prefer  the  boldest  empiricism,  provid- 
ed it  be  not  directed  by  book-learned  theory.  And, 
pen^hance,  they  may  fare  as  well  with  the  one,  as 
with  the  other.  But,  sound  learning,  guiding  a 
cddseientious  and  diligent  practice,  in  agriculture 
and  ail  the  other  avocations  of  man,  will  always, 
eventually,  secure  the  approbation  andencourage- 
maat  of  strong-minded  and  iudicious  men.  It  is 
the  doom  of  man  to  attain  high  enjoyment  and 
Wo%  (miy  by  ardent  and  pereevenng  exertion. 
From  this,  the  agriculturist  may  not  expect  ex- 
emption. His  profession,  to  attain  the  dignified 
stiition  it  may  claim  among  the  arts  of  men,  should 
draw  fbr  its  principles,  from  the  whole  roimd  of 
physical  sciences,  fh)m  the  purest  morality,  and 
the  Biiblime  truths  of  religion ;  requiring— for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  it— perhaps  a  more  ardu- 
ous course  of  study  and  preparation  than  any 
other. 


For  the  removal  of  evils  and  difficulties  of  a 
general  nature,  the  formation  of  agricultural  so- 
cieties has  been  reported  to.  These,  if  propeHy 
constituted  and  diligently  attended,  may  effect 
much  good,  in  the  sphere  of  their  action.  But^ 
from  the  nature  of  trie  ease,  they  arast,  fbr  the 
accomplishment  of  the  grand  purposes  required 
by  the  geneml  interests  of  agriculture,  be  mitirety 
impotent.  They,  moreover,  generally  die  in  in* 
fhncy,  for  want  of  nursing.  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  time,  to  remark  upon  the  incompetencr  of  our 
political  legislatures,  fbr  this  purpose.  Notbii^ 
but  the  formation  of  bodies,  fbr  the  spetial  busi- 
ness, possessing  both  power  and  means—some- 
thing like  the  Agricutturai  Boahi  in  £ilglaiid,  or 
the  Highland  Society  in  Scotland— caa  be  effici- 
eat  Such  a  body  of  men  might  be  employed, 
among  other  things,  in  ascertaining  ahd  recom- 
mending suhable  routes  fbr  roads  and  otiiar  chan- 
neis  of  conveyance  fbr  the  products  of  agricalturb 
and  mairares  tor  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  The 
irme  is  speedily  coming,  when  the  great  benefit  of 
time,  gypsum,  bone-dust,  poodrette^  animalfeBed 
cathon  and  many  other  new  mamirfeS)  wiU  be  ge- 
nerally admitted  and  desired.  In  the  present  nii- 
seiut>(e  state  of  internal  impnnrement  in  Yirgiaiaf 
it  is  no  matter  fbr  surprise,  that  our  fauebnidry 
should  be  so  defective.  From  the  spleadid 
schemes  of  extended  navigation  and  rail-ways, 
now  in  agitation,  we,  in  this  region,  are  likely  to 
derive  but  little  benefit.  Wa  nml  iroprovelBelits 
more  limited  in  their  objects  and  extent.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  good  rail-road,  or  even  a  turnpike^  so 
nieefy  graduated  and  well  conslrueted,  that  a  good 
team  might  draw  on  it  ten  thousand  pounds, 
Were  made  from  Lynchburg,  or  some  more  con- 
venient point  on  the  river  below — alonff  one  of 
those  fine  ridges  on  the  south  or  the  north  side  of 
the  Appomattox  to  Farmville,  it  would  afibrd  to 
some  of  the  valley  counties  and  several  counties 
oa  this  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  a  more  extensive 
market  fbr  many  of  their  commodities,  such  as 
butter,  cheese,  tallow,  wool,  hooey,  domestic 
linen,  fcc,  while  we  might  be  enabled  to  procure 
lime  fbr  manuring  on  rerounemtive  termff.  Until 
lime  can  be  procured,  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
it  has  heretofore  commanded,  and  our  roads  and 
other  means  of  transportation  are  vastly  improv- 
ed, and  until  a  much  greater  proportion  ef  our  po- 
pulation are  engaged  in  other  than  agricuhoraf 
pursuits,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  elevatii^  oor 
husbandry  to  the  highest  grade.  For  while  these 
advantages  are  denied  to  ue,  we  are  almost  -com- 
pelled, as  n  body,  to  grow  tobacco,  fbr  a  market 
crop.  This  consumes  more  manure,  and  itiorc 
time  and  attention,  than  any  olhcf.  Ahd  the  be- 
nefit of  a  meliorating  rotation  of  crops,  and  of  al- 
most every  other  improving  method  ol*  cuhure,  is 
placed  beyond  our  reach. 

But,  the  consideration  of  these  general  matters, 
over  which  we  have  no  control,  may  be  waived,^ 
while  we  attend  to  those  coming  more  particulaHy 
within  our  province. 

Most  of  us  cultivate,  on  the  bell  of  gray  hickory 
land,  extending,  in  length— with  a  variable 
width— from  atK)ut  the  mouth  of  Deep  Creek,  in 
Powhatan,  to  the  head  of  Bush  River,  in  Prince 
Eld  ward.  It  is  the  region,  fbr  whksh  the  late 
John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  said,  ihait  God  had 
done  more  to  l>less,  and  man  more  to  destroy, 
than  for  any  country  he  had  ev^  seen,    ita  pe- 
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c«liar  characterintica  show  more  fitrikingty  on  the 
Guinea  Creeks,  than  elsewhere,  and  hence  it  has 
ueoally  been  called  the  Guinea  vein  of  land.  It 
is  quick,  free  land,  and,  after  exhaustion,  has  a 
wonderTuI  power  of  resuscitation.  This  is 
evinced,  even  to  the  eye  of  the  passing  stran^r, 
by  the  quantity  of  hickory,  doj?-woo<l,  red-bud 
and  walnut,  interspersed  amon^  the  old-fieid  pines. 
It  ha  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  corn,  to- 
bacco, oats,  nearly  all  the  minor  crops,  and  yields 
wheat  much  better  than  would  be  supposed  from 
the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil.  The  spots  ofred 
land  interspersfd  through  this  region,  yield  wheat 
^n^y,  as  do  most  of  the  fields  with  a  red  clay  sub- 
stratum, if  not  too  much  exhausted. 

Feldspar  is  the    most  abundant  rock,  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  in  this  belt  of  land.    The 
potash,  usually  found  in  this  rock,  may  afford  to 
the  soil  its  peculiar  fertility  when  fresh,  and  its 
capability  to  be  improved  when  impoverished,  as 
also  its  adaptation  to  the  growth  of  tobacco ;  for 
this  plant  contains  much  potash  in  combination 
with  nitric  acid.    This  may  also  account  for  the 
free  and  improvable  nature  of  much  of  the  other 
lands  between  tide-water  and  the  mountains,  de- 
nied the  use  of  lime.    There  is,  however,  gene- 
rally a  little  lime  in  feldspar  ;  but  hardly  enough 
to  account  for  the  fact  stated.    Potash,  as  is  well 
known,  enters  largely  into  the  formation  of  vege- 
table matter,  and,  betn£r  an  alkali,  may  neutralize 
the  acid,  in  the  soil.    This  theory  is  apparently 
contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  on  much  of  our  land 
most  abundantly  supplied  with  feldspar,  we  find 
the  rankest  growth  of  sorrel,  and  every  indication 
that  the  land  is  greatly  poisoned  with  acidity. 
It  may  readily  be  observed,  however,  that  vt  such 
places,  the  teldspar  is  hai^er  than  usu9^,  and  of 
course,  gives  off  its  potash  more  slowly  Ay  decom- 
position, and,  lying  very  near  the  surface,  when- 
ever the  interstices  between  its  sfrat*  become  sur- 
charged with  water,  this  must  oo^e  into  the  soil, 
and  produce  acidity  by  its  putrefaction.    In  most 
cases,  deep  and  well-rormed  bill -side  ditches,  and 
other  means  of  preventing  the  stagnation  of  wa- 
ter—which I  believe  to  tm  the  most  usual  cause 
of  acidity  in  land — wouU  correct  this  evil.    In 
many  places,  there  are  marshes  at  heads  of  bot- 
toms and  ou  hill-si(^  produced  by  strong  bars  of 
feldspar,  running  across  Ihe  declivity  and  stop- 
ping the  curreizt  oC  water.    These  may  be  re- 
moved, by  co^ii>]?  deep  channels   through  the 
beds  of  rock,  and  forming  blind  drains  for  the  pas- 
sage of  ths  irater.    About  these  ledges  of  feld- 
spar, I  thmk,  there  will  generallv  be  found  a  yel- 
lowish-bfvwn  clay,  resembling  that  on  which  the 
lie  of  ashes  has  been  spilled,  which  effervesces 
freely  whb  acids.    We  frequently  see  clay  of  this 
appearance,  in  our  roads,  near  beds  of  feldspar, 
buc  I  have  never  exposed  any  of  it  to  the  action 
of  acids. 

I  have  thought  the  agency  of  feldspar  in  fertiliz- 
ing our  lands,  not  unworthy  your  attention,  and 
regret  that  I  have  not  given  it  a  more  satisfactory 
investigation.  As  a  geological  fact  it  is  certainly 
of  some  importance;  and  in  agriculture,  it  will  be 
pleasing,  if  we  can  ascertain,  that  we  have,  in- 
corporated in  our  soils,  a  substitute  for  lime, 
thouirh  greatly  inferior  to  it;  which,  though  it  may 
not  bear  transportation  to  much  distance,  tends 
constantly,  imder  proper  management,  to  correct 
acidity,  and  of  course,  according  to  Mr.  RufBn's 
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ingenious  theory',  prepares  the  land  to  receive 
benefit  from  plaster.  In  all  those  soils,  coming 
under  my  observation,  where  plaster  has  fbiled, 
there  is  a  perfect  destitution  of  feldspar,  and  I  do 
not  now  recollect  a  ease  of  failure,  where  it  exists. 
But  I  know  my  observation,  in  this  matter,  has 
been  too  limiteti,  to  justify  my  undertaking  to  lay 
down  rules. 

We  have  also,  almost  every  where  in  our  re- 
ffion,  the  detritus  of  hornblende,  in  the  form  of 
hottle-i?reen  or  black-sand,  and,  in  many  places, 
that  of  green-stone,  in  the  form  of  a  light  pea- 
green  sand.  A  striking  sample  of  this  may  be 
observed  in  the  Guinea  road,  on  the  hillside 
north-east  of  Felixville.  Both  of  these  are  in- 
trinsic evidences  o>'good  constitution  in  the  soil,  or, 
at  len^t,  warrant  the  hope  of  improving  by  clover 
and  plaster. 

Having  consumed,  perhaps,  too  mu^h  time, 
with  the  fbreffoing  remarks,  connected  with  the 
politics  and  philosophy  of  agriculture,  I  shall  have 
the  less  space  lef\  for  remarJfing  on  the  practice. 
I  have  but  little  cause  to  regret  this,  as  most  of 
my  hearers  are  much  better  acquainted  with  this 
department  of  our  «at)ject  than  myself 

The  practice  of  a^culture  may  be  divided  into 
those  process's  which  are  intended  to  preseFve 
and  improve  the  soil,  and  those  intendea  to  pro- 
tect, to  cu^ivate  and  to  preserve  the  crops.  As 
we  hav^  no  time  for  minute  details,  and  as  suc- 
cess Vi  the  cultivation  of  crops  depends  so  much 
on  ^e  improvement  of  the  land,  we  will  attend 
cJkiefly  to  this  matter. 

In  the  improvement  of  land,  manuring  is  the 
leading  process.  Indeed,  it  is  the  source  from 
which  all  permanent  success  in  agriculture  must 
flow.  W  ithout  it,  the  lands  must  constantly  dete- 
riorate and  the  crops  diminish;  while  both  will  im- 
prove, if  manuring  is  judiciously  and  diligently 
conducted.  No  man,  without  a  trial,  could  form 
an  adequate  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  manure 
which  misfht  be  made  in  one  year,  by  a  moderate 
force,  applied  simply,  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
main  f&rce  of  gatherings  from  the  leaves  of  the 
woods,  the  offal  of  the  crops,  ashes,  mareh  mud, 
and  all  other  substances  convertible  into  manure. 
But  when  to  this  is  added  a  judicious  system  of 
enclosing  and  rotation  of  crops^  and  a  skilful  ap- 
portionment of  the  quantity  of  land  yielding  cat- 
tie  food,  and  of  the  number  of  cattle,  to  the  wants 
and  means  of  the  farm,  the  quantity  of  manure 
and  the  increase  of  fertility— compared  with  or- 
dinary attainments,  in  these  matters— become 
amazing. 

A  manure,  pen  or  stereorary,  in  a  suitable 
place,  into  which  the  children  of  the  family  are 
employed  in  accumulating  weeds  and  other  lit- 
ter, to  be  rotted  and  enriched,  by  bein^  sprinkled 
with  the  dirty  slop-waters  from  the  kitchen,  the 
reflise  soap-suds,  and  all  other  filthy  fluids,  usual- 
ly thrown  away,  would  produce  a  large  and  rich 
addition  to  the  manure  of  the  fkrm.  This,  howe- 
ver, might  generate  disease,  unless  great  care  be 
taken  to  scatter  ashes,  frequendy  and  liberally 
over  it.  These  would  combine  with  and  neutral- 
ize the  unwholesome  effluvia,  and  greatly  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  manure. 

Much  of^the  manure,  in  this  country,  is  lost,  by 
being  permitted  to  lie  in  heaps  during  hot  wea- 
ther, burning  with  fermentation,  and  steaming  off 
its  richest  gases.    If  it  be  not  demanded  for  some 
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hoe^crop,  it  would  be  much  better  to  use  it 
top-dreeeiDg  on  grasR.  Thus  employed,  io  dry 
weather,  instead  of  fermentiDg  as  it  would  in  a 
tHiHc,  it  simply  loses  its  moisture,  and,  in  wet  wea- 
ther, its  soluble  matters  soak  into  the  earth,  and 
greatly  benefit  both  the  grass  and  the  soil. 

If,  however,  manures  are  kept  in  heaps,  in  hot 
weather,  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing  their 
coarser  materials,  they  should  be  largely  mixed, 
With  common  eanh,  sand,  clay,  or,  wnich  I  think 
much  better,  with  the  broken  coal  and  burnt 
earth,  from  the  sites  of  old  coal-kilns.  Such  admix- 
ture causes  a  more  gradual  and  steady  decompo- 
sition, and  prevents  what  the  Scottish  farmers  call 
"Jire-j^nf^tif ,"  viz. :  the  moulding  of  the  ma- 
nure, which  renders  it  so  light,  chaffy  and  worth- 
less, if  I  have  not  been  greatly  deceived,  in  a 
■mall  experiment  with  the  charcoal,  it  does  vast- 
ly naore  than  this.  It  arrests  and  retains  the  vola- 
tile effluvia  of  the  manure,  effectually  removing 
lis  scent,  and  fbrning  a  chemical  compound,  in 
which  both  ingredients  are  fitted  for  the  food  of 
y4E«etables.  If  any  mode  of  rendering  charcoal 
■oluble,  could  be  discover«d,  it  certainly  would 
constitute  a  fine  food  for  plantii,  %§  they  all  contain 
■0  much  carbon.  It  appears  to  t^e,  that  no  sub- 
stance, so  easily  attainable  amonff  uq,  promises  so 
fairly  to  become  a  substitute  for  Time^  chareoal. 
They  have  both  the  same  greedy  ap^^^tence  for 
putnditv,  taking  the  smell  out  of  every  thing. 
And  while  they  both  long  retain  the  matters  ^with 
which  they  are  combinMl,  they  may  equally  be 
disposed  to  yield  them,  to  the  roots  of  plants,  bit 
ibod.  They  both,  certainly,  enter  largely  info  the 
oomi^ition  of  vegetable  matter.  As  I  before 
observed^  my  experiment  with  charcoal  impreg- 
nated with  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
tera  was  sinall.  I  intend  to  repeat  it,  with  more 
oare,  and  I  would  thank  any  gentleman  who  will 
give  it  a  fair  trial. 

While  on  the  subject  of  manuring,  it  may  be 
well  to  remark,  that  although  we  cannot  afford  to 
«se  lime  largely,  yet  it  might  be  profitable  to 
Miploy  it  on  a  small  scale.  A  valued  friend, 
who  is  a  member  of  this  society,  informed  me, 
that  afler  washiog  Kis  seed  in  brine  strong  enough 
|»  ieat  aa  eg^t,  i^ait  the  spelt,  cockle,  &c,  «i^ 
beakimmed  off,  he  rolled  it  in  Kme,  and  sowed  k^ 
sowiiig  a  stripe  through  the  sttiddJe  of  the  k«, 
without  lime.  At  harvesi,  in  hie  own  judgment, 
and  that  of  others,  tn  whom  he  confided,  the 
wbeat  whose  seed  was  iianed,  hove  ooe-thli^  rafove 
orop  than  the  other.  In  this  experiment  there 
was  one  bushel  of  lime  used,  to  ten  of  wheal* 
The  experiment  is  ciehly  worth  repeating,  if  we 
only  aim  to  aet  rid  of  such  nuisances  as  cockle, 
cheat  end  spelt— but  the  whole  i^rocess  is  the  best 
that  has  been  discovered,  for  preventing  smut. 

Vokioies  might  be  wi^en  on  the  icnproveraant 
of nigriculiure,  leentleaieii,  «Bd  I  intended  to  touch 
on  aiany  other  branches  of  this  sul^eet,  but  hav- 
ing already  in^Msed  a  tax  en  your  patience,  and 
beiqg  finable  to  fgniish  yon  with  aqy  matter, 
With  which  yeu  are  not  already  famiUai^  I  aaust 
coiiolude. 

Theiie  is^  however,  oae  suli^ti  which  I  must 
not  neglect  One  heading  ot:gisct  *of  our  associa- 
tien  is,  *<to  increase  tbe  ties  of  good  feeling,  which 
alreadv  so  happily  bind  us  40gether."  #  we  at- 
%tn  this  we  shall  not  have  united  together  io 
mia.    ""  * 


discord,  and  the  furies  seem  to  be  let  loose  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  demon  of  party  has  enlisted 
even  the  most  peaceable,  and  has  made  veterana 
of  those  who  were  once  child-like.  To  what  ex- 
tent the  fiery  fanatical  Mssions  of  men  may  rage, 
is  lefl  in  awful  doubt.  But  there  is  much  reason 
to  fear  that  new  storms  are  rising,  and  will  rage, 
until  all  that  is  lovely  and  desirable  among  men  is 
destroyed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  time  is  coming, 
when  he  who  can  feel  that  he  has  honestly  en- 
deavored to  promote  "peace  ami  good-will  among 
men"  will  possess  a  jewel  of  complacency  in  his 
heart,  worth  more  than  all  the  diadems  of'^all  the 
conquerors  that  have  lived  upon  earth.  Mav 
every  member  of  this  society  enjov  this  blessed- 
ness! And  may  we  remember,  that  while  the 
first  and  great  command  mentis,  to  loveCk>d,  "the 
second  is  like  unto  it,  namely,  thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
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Communiaaed  for  publication  in  the  FiraMn*  Register,  by  or- 
der of  tlie  Preiidentnnd  Directors  of  ibe  Society. 

OmUemen  of  the  jfgrieuUtmd  iSocidy,— The 
subject  which  I  have  selected  as  affording  a 
theme  suitable  for  the  present  occasion,  is — the 
val\ie  of  natural  science  to  the  farmer.  The  prac- 
trcal  iqles  of  agriculture,  and  the  best  methods  of 
culiiva^  the  great  staples  of  our  country,  would 
have  am^ded  a  mor^  appropriate  subject,  had  I 
felt  myself  competent  to  the  task.  But  with  my 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  those  matters,  any 
attempt  to  oommuQicate  information  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  must  have  proved  worse  than 
useless.  The  knpc^anoe  of  agriculture  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  coustry,  and  the  honor  which  is 
due  to  the  independent  American  farmer,  arould 
have  afforded  a  theme  in  the  highest  degree  gtate- 
ful  to  my  feelmgs ;  but  iu  discussion  cooM  not 
have  been  of  any  real  vakte.  In  such  a  country 
and  in  such  a  state  of  society  ts  oon^  where  the 
farming  aart  of  the  coaimuaiw  aro  ackoowledge4 
to  be  ''  the  bone  and  ainew  efe«ir  strength,  ^'that 
class  upon  whMMn  move  than  upen  all  others,  oar 
national  proepenty  depends,  ^  poor  tribate  of 
mv  praise,  could  neithar  main  them  mora  honor- 
ed in  fact,  nor  to  feel  themselves  so.  Freduded 
as  I  am  from  the  discussion  of  either  ^f  these 
suljeets  which  would  have  been  most  appionriate 
to  the  occasion,  I  will  be  pardoned  for  seiedSag  a 
theme,  which  in  ether  eireumstanoes  I  should  hsive 
left  untouched. 

The  system  «of  agriculture  pursued  in  this  sac* 
tion  of  ceanuy  bas,  within  a  few  yeaiv,  andetgeas 
a  chan^  for  the  better.  Whilst  a  couaay  is  new, 
presentmg  a  •deep  rich  soil,  which  has  never  beau 
vexed  for  the  suppoet  of  man,  it  makes  cocapara- 
tively  little  difference  iin  what  matmer  it  4b  tilled* 
All  that  is  aecessary  is,  Io  bury  the  seed  in  the 
earth,  and  ia  due  time  to  gather  home  the  golden 
harvest.    But  if  a  careless  system  of  agricaltaie 


^ be^uiauadfbr  atiBM^4he4POilbeeomaS'gradugily 

This  seems 'to  be^  eooEpbaticidly,  the  v^b  of  I  exhaasted.    Instead  af  igaiheniig  an  abuataU 
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«fot>  iUMfC  withoat  labor»  the  fhrmer  ii  eompeUed 
**  to  eat  hk  bread  in  ilie  sweat  of  hw  brow. " 
Fnm  year  lo  jrear^  whilst  the  amount  of  hit  ne- 
eeesary  labor  is  increased,  the  return  for  those  la- 
bors becomes  more  and  more  scanty ;  until  at 
length  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  only  aiter« 
tettfe  leit  hinif  is  to  change  his  S3r8tem  of  cultiva- 
tion) to  emigrate,  or  to  starve.  There  are  por- 
tioos  of  our  southern  country  which  have  nearly 
feacfaed  this  point-^^nd  the  tide  of  emigration  m 
fiist  sweeping  off  their  old  population  to  the 
new  countries  of  the  west  ana  south-west,  those 
kmds  of  promise.  Accustomed  for  many  years 
to  a  certain  routine  of  larming  operations,  they 
either  would  hot,  or  they  knew  not  how  to  change 
it  ibr  a  better.  The  valley  of  Virginia,  possess- 
ing  as  it  does  a  soil  which  it  is  diffi^t  if  not  im- 
peasifale  entirsly  to  exhaust,  lias  never  become  im- 
IMverished  to  such  an  extent  t— yet,  even  from 
die  valley  of  Viqfiaia,  not  a  iew  have  sought  a 
home  in  the  distant  Ibrests  of  the  wesl.  Far  be 
klma  me  to  call  in  question,  either  the  policy  of 
aueh  a  movement,  or  the  patriotism  of  those  who 
luive  made  it  ;-^oubties«  they  have  found  a  rich- 
«  soil ;  and  having  carried  our  free  institutions 
with  them,  wherever  they  have  gone,  they  still 
possess  all  that  which  most  endeara  his  native 
#tate  to  the  bosom  of  a  Virginian,  fiut  those 
wtiio  remain  behind  have  a  work  to  pertbrm.  fiy 
long  eulttvation  the  soil  has  become  so  much  ex- 
tetisted,  thi^  it  is  neoessanr  for  our  sjrstems  oC 
cultivation  to  be  improved,  if  we  wish  still  to  see 
*<0inlliiigpieaty  reign  in  the  home  of  eurchild- 
hfKid. "  instead  of  making  it,  the  one  absorbing 
question,  how  can  I  get  the  largest  return  from 
my  lands  this  year  1  oar  larmers  roust  inquire, 
how  can  1  get  the  largest  return  in  a  series  of 
TMitel  how  can  1  permanently  improve  my 
umds  ?  This  I  suppose  every  one  is  reieidy  to  ad- 
aut;  hot  then  the  question  arises,  how  is  this 
change  for  the  better  to  be  effected  1  in  what  way 
«re  our  lands  to  be  improved  1  in  what  respects 
oti|fht  oar  ^sterns  of  cultivation  to  be  changed  1 
li  IS  ttot  difficult  to  mention  some  way  in  which 
lands  may  be  ioiproved,  and  some  particulani  in 
Which  otur  systems  of  cultivation  might  be  changed 
Ibr  the  better ;— but  to  give  a  correct  and  full  an- 
awer  to  these  questions,  to  state  in  what  manner 
lands  may  be  permanently  improved  to  the  best 
^vantage,  and  how  our  systems  of  cultivation 
may  be  changed,  so  that  a  given  portion  of  land 
«hall  vieU  the  largest  return,  with  most  certainty, 
Jaast  Inbor,  least  detriiaent  to  the  soil,  is  a  task 
Whioh  it  is  impossible  to  perform  at  the  present 
4agr;  and  we  can  hope  fo  do  it  only  afVer  long- 
isantiooad  and  careful  study  of  the  sab|eet. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  natoral  science  may  be 
'•dvaniteaoufely  introdoced  to  assist  os  in  our  la- 
bom.  I  KBow  that  in  time  past,  while  men  have 
aahfcswiadged  the  importance  of  applying  science 
lothaans^  and  in  foet  to  almost  every-thing  else, 
thcqr  Have  doabted  the  value  of  its  apptication  to 
«grteiikiira.  Is  this  a  reasonable  doubt  1  What 
4a  wa  mean  by  natoral  scieaCe?  As  I  under- 
atandit,  ^we  mean  nothing  more  nor  leair,  than  our 
Inowiadga  of  nature  arranged  and  generalised. 
Otnr  knowledge  on  all  sulneets  i«,  in  the  first  in- 
atance^  a  Imowledge  of  indivkhiat  facts.  After  a 
alook  df  fadto.has  neeumirfaftad,  we  peraeive  thai 
many  af  them  am  of  the  saa»  oharacter ;  these 
wn  Ma*  tsgathei^  aid  mduie  thaoronder  m  gen- 


eral statement.  Again,  we  observe  that  some  of 
these  (beta  bear  to  others  the  relation  of  cause  to 
effect,  and  we  arrange  them  in  accordance  with 
this  observation.  This  once  accomplished,  our 
knowledge  has  become  science,  fiy  this  process^ 
the  form,  and  not  the  nature  oi*  our  knowledge  is 
changed.  Scientific  principles  are  nothing  more 
than  numan  knowledge  packed  up  in  a  portabla 
iorm.  Founded  as  they  are  upon  our  observa* 
tion  of  nature,  their  applicatioa  to  the  aflOurs  of 
lile,  is  one  of  the  very  best  methods  of  testing 
their  truth. 

To  the  arts,  and  to  almost  every  other  business  of 
lifo,  natural  science  has  been  applied  with  the 
happiest  result ;  and  is  there  any  thing  which  for- 
bids the  hope  of  its  being  applied  to  agricidtara 
with  equal  success  1  There  are  departments  of 
physicsl  science,  which  apply  as  naturally  and 
as  directly  to  the  business  of  the  farmer,  as  ma* 
chanical  or  chemical  philosophy  do  to  the  basl* 
ness  of  the  artisan.  Such  are' mineralogy,  geo* 
fogy  and  vegetable  physiology.  One  great  ob^ 
ject  of  mineralogy  and  geology  is  to  enable  ns  la 
determine  the  cnaraeter  of  soils,  to  ascertaia  tfaa 
elements  p^hich  enter  into  their  composition,  and 
the  proportions  in  which  they  sev«ally  enter.  !f# 
one  has  everdoabted  that  the  difference  between 
a  fortUeand  barren  soil,  lies  in  a  difierence  in  their 
composition.  There  are  some  combinations  of 
the  elements  of  soil,  whush  seem  partieularly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  plants,  whilst  there  era 
othen  which  will  scarcely  support  a  scanty  vege- 
tation. A  piece  of  land  may  be  rendered  barren, 
either  by  the  absence  of  some  one  or  more  of  the 
elements  of  good  soil,  or  by  the  presence  of  some 
noxious  principle,  if  the  former  is  the  case,  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  possessor  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency:  if  the  latter,  to  remove  the  noxious  prin- 
ciple. But  how  shall  he  set  about  this  work,  un- 
less he  know  whether  it  is  the  abaence  or  the  pre- 
sence of  an  element  which  renders  his  land  bar- 
ren, and  also  what  that  element  isl  lime  and  me- 
getable  mattsr  are  otir  two  most  common  ma- 
nures. To  make  it  a  general  question,  as  has 
sometimes  been  done,  whether  lime  or  vegetable 
matter  is  the  best  manure  for  land,  is  very  much 
like  making  it  a  general  question,  whether  fire  or 
water  is  the  best  agent  lor  doing  work.  Unless 
the  nature  of  the  irork  to  be  done  is  specified,  it 
is  impossible  to  answer  the  qnestfon.  For  smelts 
ing  iron  fire  is  the  beal^  and  water  is  good  for  no- 
thing ;  for  removing  a  stain  from  linen  water  is 
the  btiat,  and  fire  is  good  for  nothing.  So  it  is  with 
roapect  to  manurinff;  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
Jmow  the  nature  of  the  soil,  before  we  can  deter- 
mine the  pmper  method  of  improving  it.  It  is  (aa 
I  have  abeady  mentioned)  one  great  olyact  of 
mineralogy  and  geology  to  enable  ns  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  soils ;  the  (brmer,  teaching  us  to  dia- 
tii^uish  them  by  their  external  chaineteia,  the 
Intuur  by  their jpiosition. 

liet  this  aomoa  for  minerafogy  and  geology,  i 
wish  to  direct  year  attention  mamly  to  vegeiabia 
ph^ology;  a  department  of  natural  science, 
which  hns  hitherto  been  little  valued  and  litde  nn- 
deralaod :  and  vet  one  wfaieli  applies  BKMe  directly 
to  agricnkure  tnan  nay  other.  Under  the  title  of 
maiable  physiology,  is  comprehended  wlmtever 
is  Known  fsweoiiag  the  staettue  of  plants,  and 
4km  histoqr  ervagetible  liib  ^^etnbincfiiMur  Iniow- 
iedfa  of  tin  aatare  of  the  otgens  of  piaaii^  the 
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offices  these  organs  perform;  the  manner  in  which 
they  (lerform  these  offices,  and  the  chemges  which 
they  naturally  umierffo,  or  which  they  may  be 
made  to  undergo  by  tne  art  ol*  man.  Its  object  is  to 
lay  open  the  machinery  of  vegetable  liie,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  manner  in  which  that  machinery  operates. 
In  order  the  more  distinctly  to  illustrate  the  applica- 
tion of  such  knowledge  to  practical  agriculture,  I 
will  select  that  which  concerns  one  subject ;  viz : 
the  circulation  of  the  sap.  We  all  know  that 
plants  are  nourished  by  their  sap,  just  as  animals 
are  by  the  blood  which  circulates  through  their 
veins. 

If  we  inquire  for  the  point  at  which  the  sap  en- 
ters a  plant,  we  find  it  to  be  the  root,  but  not  all 
parts  of  the  root  alike.  There  is  a  peculiar  class 
of  organs  whose  office  it  is  to  absorb  nourishment 
from  the  soil ;  and  these  are  situated  along  the 
fibres  or  smaller  subdivisions  of  the  root,  of  course 
it  is  at  these  points  and  no  others  that  the  sap  en- 
ters. Let  us  see  if  we  can  make  any  practical 
application  of  this  knowledge.  If  we  wish  by 
manuring  to  assist  thc^  growth  of  a  tree,  we  should 
place  the  manure  at  some  distance  from  the  point 
at  which  the  trunk  enters  the  ground,  so  that  it 
mty.  lie  as  nearly  as  possible  over  the  fibres  of  the 
root.  If  we  wish  to  plant  a  vine  so  as  to  twine 
around  a  tree  and  be  supported  by  it,  we  should 
plant  it  very  near  to  the  point  at  which  that  tree 
enters  the  ground,  rather  than  at  the  distance  of 
several  feet  from  it ;  because  in  this  way  the  two 
will  interfere  least  with  each  others  growth.  If  we 
wish  to  transplant  a  tree  we  should  be  more  care- 
ful about  the  extremities,  than  about  the  main  di- 
visions of  the  root.  If  the  root  have  several 
branches,  it  is  better  to  cut  off  all  those  branches 
excepting  one  and  retain  that  with  all  its  subdivi- 
sions perfect,  than  to  cut  off  the  ends  of  all  the 
branches,  as  is  the  common  practice. 

Again  ;  if  we  trace  the  course  of  the  sap  dur- 
ing me  different  seasons  of  the  year,  we  find  that 
in  such  trees  as  the  oak,  the  hickory  and  the  chest- 
nut, it  circulates  principally  in  the  sapwood  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  but  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  it  retires  to  the  heart-wood  and  not  to 
the  root,  as  is  generally  supposed.  In  order  to 
satisfy  ourselves  of  this,  nothing  more  is  necessa- 
ry than  to  take  a  ptirt  of  the  b^y  of  a  small  tree 
cut  in  the  spring,  and  of  another  cut  in  the  winter, 
and  lay  them  on  the  fire.  The  sap  will  be  seen 
to  exude  in  the  first  from  near  the  surface ;  in  the 
second  from  the  heart.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  make 
any  practical  application  of  this  knowledge.  It  is 
generally  acknowledged  that,  that  most  destruc- 
tive disease  in  timber  called  the  dry-rot  arises  from 
the  presence  of  the  sap.  It  is  generaUy  the  heart- 
wood  which  we  use  for  timber,  whilst  the  sap- 
wood  is  considered  ot  little  value.  If  ihen  the 
situation  of  the  sap  at  different  seasons  is  such  as 
I  have  just  mentioned,  in  order  to  get  our  timber 
free  from  the  sap,  we  should  cut  it  in  the  summer 
and  not  in  the  winter.  The  course  thus  indicated 
is,  1  know,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  common 
practice  of  men.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  some 
practical  importance,  permit  me  to  cite  one  &ct  in 
confirmation  of  the  rule  which  I  have  laid  down. 
The  fact  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  many 
others  of  a  similar  character,  in  a  communication 
from  a  venr  intelligeot  ship-carpentBr  to  one  of 
our  scientiac  periodicals.  "  In  accordance  with 
the  GommoQ  practice  of  ship-carpenten  I  weia  in 


the  habit  of  cutting  my  tirobeK  in  the  winter.  Da- 
ring the  summer  of  lo20,  when  engaged  in  fram- 
ing a  vessel,  1  found  I  had  no  piece  which  was 
suitable  for  a  certain  place  in  the  frame.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  work  should  go  on,  and  as  the 
only  alternative  lefl  me,  I  sent  immediately  to  the 
woods  and  had  a  suitable  slick  cut ;  this  I  framed 
in  with  the  others.  After  several  years  the  vessel 
was  sent  back  to  me  to  be  repaired.  On  examin- 
ing her  side  timbers,  I  found  them  all  more  or  less 
afiected  with  the  rot,  excepting  this  one,  whilst  it 
was  perfectly  sound. " 

Again ;  if  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
sap,  we  find  that  as  it  enters  the  vejB^etable  sys- 
tem, it  consists  mainly  of  water  holding  carbonie 
acid  gas  in  solution.  Water  has  the  power  of  ab- 
sorbing large  quantities  of  certain  gases,  whene- 
ver it  is  brought  in  contact  with  them.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  have  never  thought 
much  on  the  subject,  water  is  porous,  and  abeorbe 
these  gases  just  as  a  sponge  absorbs  water. 
The  great  object  of  manuring,  in  most  instances, 
is  to  supply  carbonic  acid  gas  to  the  iD^wing 
plant.  A  large  portion  of  this  gas  is  liberated 
from  vegetable  matter  during  its  decay;  and  hence 
the  value  of  such  matter  as  manure.  The  gas 
furnished  by  the  maniire,  must  be  absorbed  by  the 
water,  as  it  sinks  down  into  the  ground.  Of 
course,  the  water  should  meet  the  manure  before 
reaching  the  roots,  and  not  alter  it  has  passed  be- 
yond them.  This  would  suggest  that  the  manure 
could  be  placed  to  the  best  advantage  upon  the 
surface,  because  then  the  water  must  pass  through 
it  tiefore  meeting  with  any  of  the  roots,  fiut, 
then,  there  is  a  difficulty  arising  from  another 
source.  The  valuable  material  furnished  bv  the 
manure,  is  furnished  in  the  form  of  a  gas.  If  the 
manure  is  placed  upon  the  surface,  it  soon  dries, 
and  whilst  in  that  state,  as  the  gas  is  liberated,  no 
water  being  present  to  absorb  it,  it  is  soon  dissi- 
pated in  the  atmosphere.  The  two  facts  taken  in 
connexion,  suggest  that  the  manure  should  be 
placed  as  near  the  surface  as  is  consistent  mth  its 
being  kept  in  a  moist  state,  and  in  every  insteoice, 
above  the  roots  of  the  plant  which  it  is  intended 
to  benefit.  Where  manure  is  spread  upon  the 
ground  in  the  fall  to  benefit  a  winter  crop,  h 
should  be  placed  very  near  to,  if  not  upon  the  sur- 
face; where  it  is  spread  in  the  spring  or  early  part 
of  the  summer  it  should  be  always  covered  witk 
earth.  ' 

Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  sap,  enables  us 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  clover  improves 
land.  Had  we  no  experience*  on  the  subject,  it 
would  seem,  to  say  the  least,  improbable  that  any 
crop  could  improve  land.  We  would  naturally 
suppose  that  plants  were  nouiished  by  the  groand 
itself — that  they  fed  upon  the  soil.  If  such  be  the 
case,  when  a  crop  is  ploughed  under  and  decays, 
it  can  give  nothmg  but  what  it  has  first  taken; 
and  how  then  can  it  improve  land?  Yet  we  find 
that  growing  clover  upon  land,  and  then  plough- 
ing it  under  and  suffering  it  to  decay,  is  one  of  the 
very  best  methods  of  improving  land.  Bluing 
in  mind  the  nature  of  the  food  of  nlanls,  this  ad>- 
mits  of  a  simple  explanation.  We  will  sappose 
that  clover  is  sown  upon  a  perfectly  barren  spot 
The  atmosphere  which  is  above  this  spot,  con- 
tains a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  for  all  atmo- 
spheric air  contains  a  greater  orless  portion  of  It. 
A  fain  cdmes;  as  the  rain  falls^  it  apsorfoa  &por- 
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Uon  of  this  gas,  and  in  this  condition  enters  the 

Sound.  No  sooner  does  it  come  in  contact,  with 
e  seed  in  the  firat  instance  and  with  the  root  af- 
terwards, than  it  is  absorbed  and  its  materials  used 
for  increasing  the  size  of  the  vegetable  structure. 
When  the  portion  of  air  above  the  spot,  has  in 
this  way  been  exhausted  of  carbonic  acid,  a  sup* 
ply  is  obtained  from  the  neighboring  portions,  in 
consequence  of  that  strong  tendency  which  gases 
manifest,  to  intermix  and  diffuse  themselves 
throughout  each  other.  This  process  is  repeated 
again  and  again,  and  thus  the  clover  increases  in 
size>  Perhaps  some  one  may  ask,  from  whence 
is  this  gas  obtained  in  the  first  placet  From 
many  sources,  but  principally  from  decaying  ve- 
getables, such  as  are  found  in  the  woods  and 
alonff  tlie  fence  sides.  The  quantity  of  the  seve- 
ral eusments  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
our  globe,  is  fixed;  it  is  impossible  for  roan  either 
to  increase  or  diminish  this  quantity,  and  it  is 
eqtialJy  impossible  for  him  to  convert  one  of  these 
elements  into  aix>ther.  All  he  can  do  is  to  make 
an  economical  use  of  that  which  already  exists,  to 

gather  up  those  portions  which  subserve  no  valua- 
le  ends,  and  apply  Uiem  to  use.  This  is  what 
the  farmer  does  in  sowing  his  land  with  clover. 
He  impresses  the  very  wind  into  his  service,  for 
every  wind  that  sweeps  over  a  field  of  clover, 
laden  as  that  wind  is  with  the  materials  of  vege- 
table structures,  is  made  to  contribute  to  its  growth. 
After  a  lai^  portion  of  vegetable  matter  has,  in 
this  way,  been  collected  upon  the  once  barren 
spot,  it  IS  ploughed  under  and  secured  for  fultire 
use. 

Again;  in  absorbing  nourishment  from  the 
earth,  the  roots  of  a  plant  do  not  seem  to  exercise 
any  choice;  but  drink  un  every  thing,  presented 
to  them  in  a  sufficiently  fluid  state.  This  we  learn 
from  actual  experiment  Almost  any  substance 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  may  be  made  to  enter 
vegetable  systems.  Afler  a  heterogeneous  mass 
Is  thtis  taken  up  by  a  plant,  such  portions  as  are 
suited  to  its  nourishment  are  retained,  whilst  such 
as  are  not  suited,  are  returned  to  the  roots,  and  by 
them  again  deposited  in  the  soil.  From  observa- 
tion, we  learn  that  the  matter  thus  rejected,  is 
thrown  back  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  not  only  un- 
suitable to  the  nourishment  of  the  plant  (rejecting 
it)  but  positively  deleterious.  It  has  also  been 
ascertained,  that  the  substances  rejected  by  difie- 
rent  plants  differ  from  each  other;  and  this  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  matter  rejected  by  one  plant,  is 
well  adapted  to  the  nourishment  of  another. 
With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  we  can  assign 
the  reason,  why  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  sow  the 
same  crop  upon  the  same  pieces  of  land  for  seve- 
ral years  in  succession,  ft  will  not  do  to  say  (as 
is  often  done)  that  a  second  crop  of  wheat  will 
not  grow  as  well  upon  the  same  spot,  as  the  first, 
because  that  spot  has  been  so  much  exhausted  by 
the  first  This  is,  it  is  true,  one  reason;  but  if  it 
be  the  only  reason,  or  even  the  principal  reason, 
why  is  it  that  a  crop  of  com  succeeds  so  welll 
The  failure  in  the  second  crop  of  wheat,  arises 
not  so  much  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  as 
from  that  soil's  containing  a  portion  of  matter  po- 
sitively deleterious  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  and 
which  was  deposited  by  the  first  crop.  At  the 
■ame  time  this  matter  is  not  injurious  to  the  growth 
of  com,  amit  b®i^<^  ^  ^^^^P  of  com  is  almost  as 
g^xxl  as  it  would  have  been,  had  wheat  never  been 


sown  upon  the  land.  If  we  could  ascertain  the 
precise  character  of  the  matter  which  is  retained, 
and  of  that  which  is  rented,  by  each  of  the  severai 
crops  commonly  cultivated,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  the  best  order  in  which  crops 
can  succ^  each  other.  Perhaps  too,  if  tltis  sub- 
ject was  beuer  understood,  we  should  find  that 
the  way  in  which  some  manures  benefit  crops,  is 
not  by  supplying  nutritious  matter  to  them,  but 
by  removing  this  deleteriotis  matter  from  their 
roots.  If  this  matter  possess  the  character  of  an 
acid,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  it  does  in  some 
cases,  lime  would  act  in  this  way.  Being  a  sale« 
fiable  base,  it  would  unite  with  the  acid  and  neu-^ 
tralize  its  properties. 

I  might  go  on  and  multiply  instances  such  as 
these,  did  the  occasion  call  mr  it:  but  as  my  ob- 
ject is,  not  to  give  a  lecture  on  vegetable  physio- 
logy; but  by  Ulustrating  its  applkation  to  agricul- 
ture, to  show  its  importance  to  the  farmer,  these 
will  sufiice.  Perhaps  some  one  may  ask,  if  sci« 
entific  principles  are  nothing  more  than  facts,  ar- 
raged  and  generalized,  why  is  it,  that  knowledge 
in  this  form,  is  more  valuable,  than  in  the  form  of 
unconnected  observations;  the  form  in  which  this 
knowledge  is  at  first  obtained? 

There  are  several  reasons.  Knowledge  in  the 
form  of  science  is  more  easily  retained,  and  is 
more  perfectly  at  the  command  of  the  possessor, 
than  it  can  possibly  be,  in  the  form  of  unconnect- 
ed observations.  I  doubt  not  that  the  experience 
of  every  one  here  will  confirm  the  statement,  that 
it  is  easier  to  remember  fifty  effects,  when  we  can 
trace  them  to  one  common  cause,  than  it  is  to  re- 
member five,  when  we  can  t;ace  thero  to  no  cause. 
A  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  any  number  of  ef" 
fects,  serves  as  a  band,  by  which  they  are  bound 
in  one  common  bundle,  and  thus  secured  from  be- 
in^  scattered  and  lost.  It  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  science,  that  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect  is  distinctly  traced  out. 

Another  reason  why  it  is  desirable  to  have  our 
knowled^  in  the  form  of  science  is,  that  in  this 
form  it  will  serve  to  direct  us  in  our  course  of  ex- 
periment and  observation.  Such  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  nature,  so  intimately  are  the  various  parts 
of  creation  interwoven,  that  a  cause  genmlly 
gives  rise  to  several  effects.  When  we  have  traced 
an  observed  effect  back  to  its  cause,  wo  can  gene- 
rally infer  other  effects,  which  will  spring  from  the 
same  cause;  and  these  often  of  a  character  en- 
tirely different  from  the  one  first  observed.  To 
illustrate  my  meaning  by  an  instance.  In  attempt- 
ing to  sink  a  pump  to  an  uncommon  depth,  it  was 
found  that  the  water  could  not  be  raised  by  it,  to 
a  heiffht  greater  than  32  feet.  The  cause  of  the 
rise  of  the  water  was  ascertained  to  be  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  reason  why  the  water 
would  not  rise  to  a  height  greater  than  32  feet, 
was  that  the  weight  of  a  column  of  our  atmo- 
sphere was  only  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  wa- 
ter of  the  same  diameter,  and  32  feet  high.  It 
was  at  once  inferred,  that  as  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere was  fixed,  it  must  sustain  columns  of 
different  liquids  at  heists,  inversely  proportioned 
to  their  specific  gravities.  And  again;  that  as  we 
rose  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  leaving  as  we 
must,  a  part  of  this  atmosphere  behina  us,  the 
height  at  which  a  column  of  any  hqoid  would  be 
sustained,  must  diminish  in  proportioD  to  our  liae. 
Thus  by  tracing  the  refusal  of  a  pump  to  act  ia 
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Mrtaia  dreumiianoet,  to  Its  oauie:  we  aiderteio, 
ia  the  first  place,  a  oMthod  of  determiDiDg  the 
ipBcldt  gravity  of  liquids;  and  in  the  second 
place,  a  method  of  aeteitnioing  the  height  of 
mouhiains.  The  effbets  by  which  we  determine 
these  things,  spring  l>om  the  same  cause  as  the 
h!lbsal  of  a  pump  to  act,  and  yet  they  are  of  such 
a  character  that  we  never  should  have  dreamed 
thflit  there  was  any  connexion  between  them,  hml 
we  not  traced  them  to  their  Common  eause;  and 
mote  th^n  this,  we  should  probably  have  remain- 
ed long  in  iterance  ot  the  two  last  mentioned  ef- 
Ibets,  liad  «te  not  traced  the  first  to  its  cause. 
Thus  it  is,  that  throwing  knowledge  into  the  form 
of  science,  is  like  putting  it  out  at  cosapoood  in- 
tdrebt. 

Another  reason  why  it  is  important  to  have  our 
knowledge  in  the  fbrm  of  science,  is  that  in  this 
fbitn  ir  will  greatly  assist  m  in  observing  Ikctsj 
and  tollecting  information.  When  the  (ttt^mictt 
has  been  dir^ted  to  Miy  particular  sutyfeci,  fkets 
eeaaeeted  with  that  sobj^t  ai>5  observed  and  re^ 
membered,  which,  in  oth^r  ciixnimstlmees,  al- 
though they  might  hirre  passed  before  the  eve, 
wduM  have  made  no  impreaikMi  tm  the  mind.  Let 
a  iarmer  and  an  architeet  travel  together,  through 
the  same  country,  you  will  find  that  ahhoogh  they 
ttuM  have  seen  the  same  thmgs,  yet  they  have 
bnmtfht  home  with  them  entirely  mfieient  kkids 
of  inSyrmation.  The  farmer  can  flive  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  soil,  th6  condition  oT  the  crops,  the 
tnethdds  of  cultivation,  lea;  whH#t  he  can  tell 
'inle  or  nothing  of  ^e  straecare  of  the  build* 

EWMch  he  has  passed.  The  architect,  on  ttvd 
hand,  can  give  you  a  mindte  deserifMion  of 
evety  piincipal  building  on  the  way;  whilst  be 
ton  tell  you  little  or  nothing  nBM>ectinff  the  crops. 
This  difference  arises  entirely  from  tie  fhct,  that 
theM  two  men  have  had  their  attention  pre* 
viously  dipeeted  to  dffierent  subjects,  fiv  throw- 
ing our  knowledge  into  the  fbrm  of  sciennfio  prin- 
i^es,  we  get  a  aumber  of  subjects  wordiy  ct'  at- 
tention, distinctly  out  befoi«  the  mind,  aad  each 
ot*  them  wItt  be  a  nucleus  aroaad  which  know- 
ledge wUI  namraHy  collect. 

ISuoh  «m  some  of  the  aigumeatSi  whidi  urge  a 
stbdy  of  natural  science  upon  the  fkrmer.  The 
Ivant  cf  suicoess,  which  has  tn  many  initances  at- 
tMded^tlife  'efforts  to  apply  sei^nce  to  agricahoie, 
may  be  tmmght  R>rwani  as  an  otgection,  by  some. 
To  math  1  wos4d  answer,  this  want  of  success  Is 
to  be  flicttitnfted,  in  part  to  the  present  imperfciction 
of  thoie  sdieneen  whnh  moat  nataratty  apply  to 
aftrichlture;  and  hi  part  alio,  to  the  visionary  cha- 
mMr  df  many  of  meet  who  have  hitherto  made 
tha  ifttMnpt^  ir  yoa  will  consult  the  history  of 
fhaappt^^^^  or  science  to  those  of  the  arts  to 
wmoh  it  ha*  been  most  successftiHy  applied,  you 
WM  fihd  that  this  has  been  a  misfortune  which 
baa  happamkl  to  tham  all,  in  their  infhncy.  Vi- 
aamaiy  wven  befog  ttia  lighiest  part  of  society, 
iiem  aHvaya  4o  Hse  to  the  top;  and  rising 
s^fefld^  liha  the  Using  sah^  is  fbread  to  shed  its 
ftstH^aupoa  ihose  barwa  sboai,  where  it  is  im- 

Sfibia  that  any  thifig  shorn  «row.  Lee  it  i^ 
Ifir,  and  pour  i^  food  of  K^t  Qpon  the  rich 
evft  bdow,  and  if  it  eaasenot  these  to  spring 
wMi  life  and  viBitltlv^  than  may  ydu  fMrly  caH  its 
elaihi  in  qaMtion.  If  the  atteaoat  ha*  failed  hith- 
ara>,hi  oabasqaeoae  of  hi*vhig  oeeo  made  by  vi- 
(Bleaiay^Mb,  the  -gimfm  h  Htm  pecawity  thatao* 


her,  substantial,  practical  mcfn  should  how  taM 
the  matter  in  hand. 

JMuch  has  already  been  done  in  Virginia  fbf  fln^ 
advancement  of  the  mterests  of  agrieohuie.  A 
geological  suhrey  of  the  itate  Is  noW  in  progileM^ 
An  able  peHodical,  devoted  exclusively  to  dif- 
fbsing  information  respecting  the  best  methtidl  of 
cultivating  and  improvingland,  has  been eitab- 
li*hed,  aM  thus  far  wdl  su*tained.  And  last, 
though  not  least,  societies  such  as  that  whose  ani* 
versary  we  to-day  celebrate,  hava  been  establish* 
ed  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  Thus  fhr  it  i*  well 
There  is  jret  another,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  art 
important  step  to  be  taken.  The  nature  of  that 
step  and  my  reasons  fbr  l«llevnig  it  important,  I 
have  presented  before  you.  <*I  hava  sp6%en  eil 
unto  wise  men,  judge  ye  what  I  say." 

£very  inducement  is  held  out  to  the  fhttneref 
the  valley  to  improve  his  fand  and  his  aystenl  t>f 
tnihivation.  Who  that  looks  upon  the  inexhaus^ 
tittle  water^powef  of  our  state*  and  at  her  fast 
mliMi'al  resource*;  the  iron  and  lAie  coal,  whH^ 
the  hand  of  a  bounteous  Creator  has  so  iBvUhiy 
tic*t6Wed  upon  her,  can  doubt,  that  she  is  yet  to 
become  one  of  the  principal  mamifacturing  state* 
of  the  tmion.  Thus  will  she  possess  witmn  h^- 
self  a  market  fbr  all  that  her  farmers  can  prodnca 
by  the  most  skilfhl  cultivation.  The  JamCs  Rive^ 
improvement  will  soon  open  a  grand  highway, 
fh>m  the  valley  to  the  VeiV  centre  of  this  market. 
Our  climate  in  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  e^try 
*pecies  of  srain;  our  soK  is  already  ^food,  and  sus- 
^tible  of  the  highest  de^e  of  improvements 
What  then  is  there  to  forbid  the  hope,  that  th* 
valley  of  Virginia  may  yet  rival  iti  fertility  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  westi  Let  our  farmers  but 
improve  the  advantages  which  they  have:  let 
them  engage  in  earnest  in  this  work,  and  this  hop* 
imust  soon  become  a  realhy. 

The  traveller  as  he  rests  fbr  a  moment  on  the 
top  of  yonder  mountains,  will  cast  his  eye  over  k 
broad  land  of  golden  harvest.  As  he  descends 
and  mingles  amongst  as  he  will  recc^ive  the  hospi- 
tality of  an  intelligent,  a  blest,  a  happy  people. 
The  inhabitant  of  the  valley  has  aheady  mudiio 
rejoice  in.  He  trembles  not  befbrc  tlte  chill  wind 
of  the  north,  neither  is  he  strikeh  down  under  tfr* 
oppressive  heat  of  the  south;  surroomted  bv  d 
scenery  so  grand  and  beautiful,  that  no  part  df  th* 
country  can  bdast  a  superior;  posaMed  of  a 
mount-girt  horn*,  suth  as  has  always  beah  the 
strong  hold  of  the  freaman,  left  him  but  add  to 
these,  that  fertility  which  he  can  bestdw  upon  the 
soil,  and  with  an  honest  pride  mav  he  exctMita, 
my  own,  my  native  valley,  is  tha  fiiitait  spot  oh 
which  the  sun  shines. 


IYmS  tlM  GtfnnM  VlMM^< 

BiPAirtSH  cnitznm  ptM»Kia. 

Mr.  Tuekm-'^U  you  think  the  MIowiag  naiis* 
of  an  agricultural  prsduetion  worthy  «f  a  plaaein 
your  paper,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  U^ 

I  have  the  present  aaaaoBi  frosa  tbii  ydamiatf  of 
one  pumpkin  seed,  raised  twanty  ^umpraDS, 
wdffhing  in  the  aggregate,  671  pounds. 

ThB  SIX  largest  waiiihed  iui  follows :  71, 71,70^ 
62hj  60, 574,  raakinf  Ito2lbs« ;  14  others  weiBfaed 
379  Ibs^  makiiw  671  ibs.  Whole  leafihafthe 
tfaa  vines,  860  •leet. 
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The^  are  of  the  kind  culled  the  Spanish  ch«6te 
fMuppkin,  y6t|  notwiUwiandiDg  tba  name,  they 
are  evidently  a  winter  pquash,  not  as  rich  in  qua- 
lity as  some  of  the  smaller  kinds,  but  much  richer 
than  the  common  field  pumpkin,  and  may,  with 
proper  care,  be  kept  through  the  winter. 

Isaac  Curtis. 

JBrigkUm,  OcL  10, 1888. 


rilBMirirS  AWAftDBD  BY  THB  AOKIOULTU- 
mAT<.  80CIBTY  OF  ALBBMABLB,  2d  AND  8o 
NOTBMBBS,   1888. 

To  Col.  William  Woods,  for  his  stallion  Cla- 
rence, the  6rit  premium  of        -  (15 

To  George  W.  Craven,  do.  do.  Geo.  War- 
ren, the  2d  do.  -  -  -    10 

To  John  Kodesy  do.  brood  mare  Rosina, 
the  Isi  do.        -  -  •  -    10 

To  Stephen  Price,  do.  do.  2d  do.      •  -     8 

To  William  Garth,  ibr  his  I  year  old  gray 
eolt,  by  Greybeard,  the  firat  premium,  -     6 

Da  do.  8  year  old  sorrel  colt,  by  O'Kelly,  the 
2d  do. (i 

To  Col.  WilUajn  Woods,  g>r  his  8  year  okl 
black  oily,  by  Murat,  1st  do.     -  -     6 

To  Capiatn  Thomas  Da^,  do.  do.  sorrel  do. 
by  Goliah,  2a  do.  -  -  -     4 

To  William  Tomnkins,  (or  his  2  year  old 
grey  iilv,  b)r  Oscar,  the  Ist  do.  -     6 

To  Reuben  Lewis,  for  his  2  year  old  fiUy  by 
illurar,2ddo.    -  -  -  -     4 

To  William  Gilooer,  for  his  yearling  filly  by 
Terror,  Ist  do.   -  -  -  -     0 

To  Col.  William  Woods,  toi  his  bay  filly  by 
Alumt,2ddo.    ....     4 

CaiiU. 

No  boH  orer  4  yeare  old  exhibited  worthy  a 

preniom. 

To  Jesse  Garth,  fiir  bis  fill!  Wooded  Durham 
Ml,  Major  Downhig^  under  4  yean  old, 
the  firat  premJiMi  or     -  -  -    95 

To  Gen.  J.  fl.  Cocke,  for  his  fiill-Uooded 
Dorham  bull.  Young  Patrician,  under  4 
yeara  old,  Sd  do.  .  -  -      4 

To  Gea.  J.  H.  Cocke,  for  his  full-blooded 
DoHiam  cow,  CindareNa,  1st  do.  •      6 

To  Jesse  Garth,  lor  liis  fuU-bboded  Durham 
oow,  Roaooke.  Id  do  .4 

To  G«n.  J.  H.  Cocdn^  for  his  Hill-blooded 
Doiiwttn  heifer,  Dowagw,  1st  do.  5 

To  Nelson  BaHndale,  Ibr  hie  spotted  heifer, 
%y  his  lUH-bkMMeA  Devonslure  bull, 
Sdds. 4 

To  Reobeo  Mauiv,  Ar Ifaa  baotram,  -  95 

To  Wflliam  Gwtb.  2d  do.    .          .  -     4 

To  R.  Maury,  for  oast  pan  of  cares  6 

To  WiUiMD  Garti^  for  2d  do.  -     4 

IFooKiii,  cud  CMoii  and   WocHUk  Ooo4$. 

TaMiP.  Joto  Rodaa,6r  Mietest  piooe  «f 
flaanolf  oil  voali  -  M 


To  Mre.  John  H.  Craven,  fi>r  the  best  piece 

of  flannel,  wool  and  cotton,        -           -  8 

To  Mrs.  Wiliiaro  Woods,  for  ihe  2d  do.  do.  2 
To  Mrs.  Jesse  Garth,  for  the  best  piece  of  car- 

petinir,       -        -           -           -           -  8 
To  Mrs.  Peter  McGee,  lor  the  best  hearth- 
rug,         4 

To         do.           do.           2d         do.        -  8 
To  Mre.  John  H.  Craven,  for  the  best  piece 

negro  winter  clothing    -           -           -  6 
To  Mrs.  Sarah  Woods,  lor  the  2d  do.          .5 

To  Mre.  Geoige  M.  Woods,  for  the  3d  do.  -  4 
To  Mrs.  Jesse  Garth,  for  the  best  wool  and 

cotton  counterpane,       -           -           '  i 

To  Mre.  Jesse  Garth,  for  2d  do.  do.             .  $ 

To  Mrs.  Robert  Gentry,  for  3d  do.  do.         -  9 
To  Mre.  William  Woods,  for  the  best  pair 

woollen  socks,   -           -           -           -  3 

To         do.           do.           2d        do.      do.  | 
To  Col.  William  Woods,  for  the  best  fuit 

home-made  clothes,      -  -  -10 

To  Dr.  Jno.  R.  Woods,  2d  do.  do.  -8 

To  Richard  D.  Sims,  8d  do.  do.       -           -  d 

Cbitonand  Limn  Ooods, 

To  Mre.  R.  D.  Sims,  for  the  best  piece  of  ne- 

1^  shirting,  -  -  -  95 
To  Mre.  Dr.  Brown,  do.  2d  do.  -  -  4 
To  Mre.  R.  D.  Sims,  lor  the  best  piece  shirt- 
ing or  sheeting.  -  -  *-  5 
To  Mrs.  Col.  Wo^s,  do.  2d  do  -  -  4 
To  Mr«.  Peier  McGee,  for  the  best  cotton 

counterpane,         .       -           *           -  8 

To  Mre.  M.  Johnson,  do.  2d  do.      -          -  2 
To  Mre.  Dr.  firown,  for  the  best  piece  fla:^ 

and  cotton  diaper,          -           -   ^       .  5 

To  Mrs.  Col.  Woods,  do.  2d  do.        .           -  4 

ButUrand  Winu, 

To  Mrs.  Frank  Nelson,  for  the  best  specimen 

of  butter,          -           -           -           -  94 

To  Mre.  R.  D.  Sims,  2d  do.             -           -  3 

To  Mre.  G.  W.  Kinsolving,  8d  do.              -  2 

Only  one  specimen  of  domestic  wine  exhibited^ 
which,  although  good  of  its  kind,  (currant,)  was 
not  daemed  worthy  of  a  premium. 


GLAHDBBS  COMMVITICATBD 

TO  A  MAW. 


PBOM  A  HOBSB 


On  Saturday  week,  an  adjourned  Inquest  was 
heU  at  the  ChampioiK  Prioces-street,  Liwon 
Grave,  on  the  body  or  John  M'Lellan,  whose 
death  oereuted  under  the  IbUowtng  drsamstanees. 
Thejury  firet  prooeeded  to  view  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  man,  which  presented  a  spectada  too 
honiUe  to  describe,  the  Aea  being  entii^y  ealao 
away,  and  the  whole  bodybekig  one  mass  of 
sores  fW>m  top  to  toe.  From  the  depositions,  it 
appeared  that  the  deceased  was  the  driver  of « 
cab  and  horse,  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  iahosoa, 
a  cab  owner,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  Oa 
the  evening  of  Friday  week,  deceased  came  hom^ 
aad  complaiaed  of  having  a  cold.  He  took  soma 
flrael,  aiid  went  to  bed.  On  the  IbNowiBg  day, 
laige  loaips  or  swellings  began  to  nrake  their  ap- 
paawnfla  under  the  jaw  aad  on  the  aose,  whieh, 
aa  vallastheeyiai,efBitted  a  greac  deal  of  nm- 
nhig.    TIm  cfas  gndoally  tacane  wona,  and 
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full  of  holefl,  and  the  nose  and  jaw  broke  out  into 
dreadful  Boree.  Medical  aid  was  catted  in,  but  tlie 
gentteman  who  attended  was  unable  to  tcti  the 
nature  of  the  dinease.  On  Wednesday  week  de- 
ceased was  conveyed  in  a  cab  to  Sir  Astley  Coop- 
er, who  examined  him,  and  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  ^tanders,  caught  from  a  horse.  The  de- 
ceased's medical  attendant  subsequently  felt  in 
with  his'  opinion;  but  all  remedies  were  found  of 
no  avail.  The  unfbrtunate  man  gradually  be- 
came worse,  and  entirely  insensible.  In  the  space 
of  two  days  his  nose  fell  from  his  Pace,  and  his 
eyes  became  like  a  colander,  both  emitting  a  thick 
mucous  running.  He,  however,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
Thursday  evening:,  recovered  his  senses,  and 
stated  that  he  had  got  his  death  by  wiping  the 
horse  which  was  glandered  with  his  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, and  then  incautiously  using  the  same  to 
wipe  his  own  nose.  He  expired  in  the  most  ex- 
crutiating  agony.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
<*That  the  deceased  died  from  glanders  accidental- 
ly cauirht  from  a  horse,  of  which  he  ^'as  the 
driver." — London  Paper. 


SIITKING    OF  DRAINED  SWAMP   LAND. 

[The  following  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
tinkingi  as  it  is  called,  but  which  is  more  properly 
the  rotting  away  of  vegetable  soil,  aller  its  being 
dried  and  cultivated.  The  intelligent  writer  did 
not  seem  to  be  fblly  aware  of  the  cause  and  man- 
ner of  the  disappearance  of  his  soil.  Before  drain- 
ing, for  cultivation,  any  marsh  or  swamp,  the  un- 
dertaker should  examine  carefully  th6  quality  and 
chemical  composition  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  know 
whether  it  is  of  vegetable,  putrescent,  and  there- 
fore perishable  matter,  or  sufficiently  earthy  to  be 
permanent.  Especially  should  this  important 
point  be  settled  before  undertaking  such  great  and 
expensive^  and  yet  we  hope  most  valuable  and 
profitable  public  works,  as  the  drainage  of  the 
immense  body  of  swamp  lands  belonging  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  North  Carolina,  as  ordered  by 
the  legislature. — Kd.  Fabm.  Reg. 

From  the  American  Farmer. 

Poplar  Orove,  St.  PauPn,  \ 
SotUh  Carolina,  May  90,  1823.  $ 
7b  the  Editor — A  correspondent  in  one  of  your 
late  numbers,  ask  for  information  through  the  me- 
diom  of  your  paper,  relative  to  the  reclamation  of 
marsh  land,  which  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  trees— «uch  as  ash,  maple  and  gum.  He  says, 
that  an  impresmon  exists  in  his  neighborhood, 
where  large  bodies  of  that  land  are  to  be  met 
with,  that  woodland  marsh,  when  reclaimed, 
will  sink  more  than  that  which  is  free  from  wood. 
If  any  coDdusive  experiment  has  been  made  of 
this  kind  of  marsh,  I  should  be  pleased  to  know 
the  result ;  when  convenient,  if  you  will  make  the 
inquiries,  to  obtain  information  on  the  subject,  1 
■hall  be  obliged  to  you.  As  I  have  derived  much 
instruction,  and  received  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
ftom  the  pesuaal  of  your  interesting  paper,  I  will 


lay  before  you  the  result  of  an  experiment,  which 
I  think  will  be  conclusive  to  the  mind  of  your  cor- 
respondent, that  I  have  made  upon  two  hundred 
acres  of  marsh  land,  which  was  once  as  heavily 
wooded  with  cypress  trees,  as  perhaps  any  swamp 
in  Carolina  ;  and  of  which  1  gave  you  some  little 
account  in  Vol.  2,  No.  44. 

My  plantation  is  so  situated,  that  at  the  lower 
extremity,  where  I  formeriy  embanked  about  two 
hundred  acres,  the  tide- water  is  generally  brack- 
ish, and  oOentimes  salt.  It  is  so  embodied  with 
the  old  rice  fields,  that  in  order  to  supply  it  with 
the  quantity  of  water  necessary  for  the  cultivation 
of  rice,  I  dug  a  canal  of  twenty  feet  wide,  and  four 
miles  lonsr,  entering  the  creek  where  the  tide 
ceases  to  flow,  and  where  from  the  dramings  of  a 
swamp  many  miles  In  extent,  it  is  generally  fresh  ; 
Prom  whence  at  the  flood  tide  my  rice  fields  are 
supplied,  and  assisted  in  a  drought  bv  a  long  re- 
servoir of  water.  The  beautiful  level  appearance 
all  alluvial  soils  exhrbit  to  the  eye,  connected  with 
its  natural  richness,  induced  me,  about  the  years 
1793  and  1794,  to  commence  the  undertaking,  and 
which  I  have  never  had  reason  to  repent.  After 
many  laborious  and  inefiisctual  attempts  to  get  rid 
of  the  rushes,  and  turn  up  the  land  with  ploughs 
and  hoes,  I  became  almost  disheartened,  being  at 
a  loss  in  what  manner  to  proceed  to  eflect  pulveri- 
zation, without  which,  the  scheme  must  prove 
abortive.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  notwithstanding 
my  ditches  were  dug  three  feet  deep,  there  yet  re- 
mained too  much  sobbiness  in  the  land,  to  allow 
the  succepsful  operation  of  the  plough.  Satisfied 
of  that  fact,  I  dug  up  my  river  trunks,  and  re- 
placed them  at  six  inches  above  low  water  mark, 
sunk  the  ditches  to  the  depth  of  five  feet,  and 
struck  quarter  acre  drains  about  three  feet  deep. 
The  enect  was  visible  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  ;  the  rushes  being  deprived  of  that  nou- 
rishment, thev  had  been  accustomed  to  receive 
fi*om  the  sobby  state  of  the  land,  died  awav.  A 
fire  was  then  applied  on  a  windv  day,  wliich  con- 
sumed them.  The  plough  and  hoes  were  again 
resumed,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
work  progress.  The  land  having  now  assumed  a 
light  husky  appearance,  very  much  resembling 
the  peat  morasses  in  Scotland,  was  thrown  into 
large  potato,  or  com  beds.  In  a  short  time  a  fire 
was  again  applied,  which  burnt  them  smooth  to 
the  ground,  leaving  ashes  of  a  red  color.  It  was 
repeated  during  the  course  of  the  wbter,  and  in 
the  spring,  partial  crops  of  com,  oats,  bariey  and 
rye  were  planted  upon  a  small  scale,  all  of  which 
failed.  Perseverance,  however,  in  tillage,  and  at- 
tention to  the  depth  of  m)[  ditches,  at  length  over- 
came all  these  discouraging  results;  the  land,  in 
due  time,  produced  rice,  cotton,  com,  bariey,  rye 
and  oats,  all  of  which  I  have  had  since  growing 
as  a  part  of  my  crop,  particulariy  bariey,  which 
was  harvested  about  the  15th  of  May,  and  the 
land  immediately  planted  in  rice,  malung  it  pro- 
duce tivo  crops  in  one  season. 

The  land,  b)r  constant  cultivation,  has  sunk  so 
much,  that  it  is  almost  incredible  to  suppose  the 
probability  of  a  plotigh,  drawn  by  oxen,  couki 
have  gone  over  many  parts  of  it  Large  cvpress 
stumps  and  roots  have  since  risen  op,  and  now 
show  themselves  18  or  20  inches  above  the  sur- 
^ce  of  the  land,  with  the  visible  marks  of  the  axe. 
The  main  bodies  of  the  trees  have  been  removed, 
many  of  them  six  feet  in  diameter ;  here  and  there 
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a  large  limb  i§  (bund,  which  has  been  squared  by 
tny  carpentera,  and  carried  home,  lor  the  purposes 
of  buildinff— and  here,  Mr.  Editor,  arises  a  ques- 
tion for  mose  who  are  tbnd  of  diving  into  these 
tnatters,  who  were  the  persons  that  applied  the 
axe,  and  to  What  market  were  the  trees  carried  ? 
Frotn  the  above  statement,  I  think  your  corre- 
spondent will  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  conclusive 
experiment,  that  heavy  wooded  marsh  land  sinks 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  land  without  wood. 
Before  I  conclude)  I  will  adduce  one  more  in- 
•tanoe,  still  more  coiiclusive,  of  the  excessive  sink- 
ing of*  this  kind  of  land.  In  digging  the  canal, 
above  mentioned,  a  piece  of  the  land  in  question, 
consisting  of  about  20  acres,  was  enrk)eed  by  the 
embankment,  wooded  with  the  identical  kind 
mentioned  by  your  correspondent — ash,  maple, 
gum— besides  a  few  very  large  loblollv  pine  trees, 
a  quantity  of  palmetto  and  cedar  bushes,  and  the 
greatest  pert  covered  with  rushes.  This  land, 
through  which  a  creek  runs,  was  so  completely 
Wriaad,  that  nothing  but  a  very  high  spring  tide, 
aided  by  an  easterw  wind,  could  at  all  affect,  (the 
tide  with  me  rises  six  feet>~knowing  it  to  be  of 
the  very  first  quality,  I  oniered  it  to  be  cleaned. 
Since  wtiieh,  it  has  produced  abundantly  of  everv 
kind  of  min,  planted  on  our  low  country.  It 
now  ranKs  among  my  first  rate  fields,  and  oflen 
produces  fiAy  and  sixty  btishels  of  rough  rice  to 
Uw  acre.    I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Chas.  £.  Rowan  D. 


The  2d  and  3d  years,  6         IfiO    0<) 


Finn  tbe  BdinbUfili  Ftrmen*  Miftsioe. 
MmttmW  OP  THB  COMPARATIVE  STATBMBHT 
OP  THB    BXPBiniB  OF    OXEN  AND   HORSES 
VOB    PARM-LABOR,    GIVEN     IN    THB    NOR- 
THUMBERLAND 8UBVBY. 

As  the  authors  of  the  Northumberland  Survey, 
reviewed  in  your  fourth  number,  appear  to  have 
v«ry  much  undervalued  the  expense  of  keep,  both 
oi*  oxen  and  horses,  I  have  sent  you  an  attempt  at 
a  new  estimate  of  both,  on  what  seem  to  me  truer 
teta. 

ExptMtof  an  Ox  fir  one  year. 
Summering  on  grass,  being  the  cus- 
tomary payment  for  a  cow  £  8  10  0 
^  of  an  acre  of  tares  during  summer, 

9i£b  15  0 

Wintering  on  straw    .        X  1  10  0 
4  an  acre  of  good  turnips, 
at  X6  .       .       2  10  0 


If  OD  hay,  dOO  days  at  8d. 

ilalf  of  this,  aa  the  average 

expense 
Interest,  harness,  shoeing, 

as  perSurvey 


DadtKt  supposed  increased 
value  of  tbe  ox 

Giw  the  annual  expense 

of  one  work  ox 
Jlence,  the  1st  year,  with 

8  oxen,  will  cost        • 
Vofc.  Vl.-fi9 


4    00 
6  18  4 


10  18  4 

is  5  68 

• 

1  50 

Total 

11  6  8 

* 

1  6  8 

. 

£10  0  0 

30    00 

Expense  of  three  years    iB  SOO    0  0 
Average  for  one  year  £  66  18  4 

To  which  must  be  added,  the  expense 
of  a  driver,  which  I  cannot  estimate, 

including  wages  and  victuals,  below     14    6  8 

I   I  IP  1 1 

Gives  the  total  annual  charge  of  each 
ox  plough       .         •  .  iC  81    0  9 

Expense  of  a  horse  fsr  one  fear. 
Summering  on  grass,  165  days,  at  6d.  j&  4    2  6 
Vetches  or  tares,  as  for  the  ox  1   >5  0 

Straw  for  half  the  winter,  at  ^e  same 

rate  with  the  ox  .  .  0  15  0* 

Hay  half  the  winter,  or  100  days,  at 

od.  «  9    o  '8 

Oats,  70  bushels,  at  2b.  8d.  .  T  17  6 

Harness,  shoeing,  and  antrotTy,  as  per 

Survey  .  .     ?    5  ^ 


•^tm 


Annual  expense  of  one  horM        £  20    1  A 

Hence,  the  annual  expense  of  a  two^^horse 
plough  will  be  £41  88.  4d.,  leaving  a  balance  in 
favor  of  horses  for  farm  labor,  and  against  the  txse 
of  oxen,  of  £39  lOs^  8d.  for  each  plouffh.  ThA 
ploughmari  is  not  charged  in  either,  being  the 
same  in  both. 

In  the  strongest  soil,  the  improved  svoing-^ftottfik 
can  never  require  more  than  three  horees,  and 
that  only  for  once  ploughing,  in  particular  seasqns 
and  situations.  Suppose  three  required  for  half 
the  year,  and  with  a  driver,  this  would  add  £  IT 
78.  2d.  to  the  expense  of  each  horse  pTouffh  iti 
such  stiff  soils,  still  leaving  a  balance  of  £22  7W. 
6d.  against  each  ox  team. 

Extending  this  comparison,  whhthe  authors  of 
the  Survey,  who  suppose  5000  ploughs  in  Nor- 
thumberiand,  and,  anowing  Great  Britain  antd 
Ireland  to  contain  forty  times  the  extent  of  tillage 
land  in  Northumberland,  the  two-horse  plouem 
give  a  difference  of  nearly  six  millituis  steHing 
annually.  Supposing  half  the  pfoogbs  tp  have 
three  horses,  the  difference  would  be  neatly  fiv^ 
millions.  In  such  years  of  scarcity,  the  difference 
would  be  more  than  double. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  above 
comparison  is  made  with  the  improved  swing- 
plough,  and  will  by  no  means  hold  good  with  the 
extravagant  horse-teams  sp  prevalent  ip  iht 
South,  which  are  more  expensive  even  than  ox- 
teams. 

It  would  go  a  great  way  towards  lesseniiigtfae 
danger  of  future  scarcities,  to  devise  a  means  of 
introducing  the  swing  plough  universally  intb 
practice.  Perhaps  a  tax,  increasing  annually, 
upon  all  ploughs  drawn  by  more  than  two,  or  at 
most  three  horses,  would  answer  the  purpose.  A 
similar  tax  on  b^ats  constructed  of  hewn  timber, 
very  speedily  introduced  the  saw  into  Russia. 

The  Hcond  calculation  respecting  the  yahie  of 
produce,  by  using  ox-labor,  comes  much  nearer 
mine,  than  the  direct  estimate  of  expense.  Had 
the  authore  allowed  nearer  the  average  price,  the 
difference  would  not  have  been  very  material. 
They  calculate  directly  the  loss  on  each 

ox-team         .  .  .         £  ft  .3  0 

Estimale  oi'  lots  of  produce  by  eac^  ia  17  13  0 
My  calculation  with  two-hocae  ploughs  8^  16  8 
Ditto  with  thiee  horses  22    7^ 
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Dim  H  npl  pfove  the  neoeesity  ofoor  endeavoring 
to  da  80  likewise?  There  is  a  practice  prevailing 
withnf«  whichf  however  congenial  with  toe  best  so- 
ciiai  ieelie^}  is  nevertheless  utterly  at  war  with  the 
prospect  of  refbnnation — 1  mean  that  of  selecting 
the  very  fipest  of  our  lambs  for  our  tables — a  mo- 
demte  torbearanoe,  in  the  use  of  the  second  best 
lor  a  tinae^  or  until  our  flocks  are  more  uniform, 
would  enable  us  to  have  them  very  fine,  and  still 
leave  the  best-^-the  practice  also  of  permitting  the 
buicjlem^to  pick  the  fine  fat  ewes  out  of  our  flocks 
14  extremely  iniurious ,  as  in  getting  the  best  mut- 
ton they  will  also  get  many  of  the  best  breeders.* 
Therefore  be  particular  in  marking  your  breeders. 
Te  aH  such  as  will  not  find  it  convenient  to  intro- 
duce tvosses  into  their  flock,  let  me  recommend 
the  valoe  aikd  importance  ofusmg  their  best  iudg- 
meol  in  selecting  not  only  fit>m  their  own  flocksi 
but  as  the  celebrated  Bakewell  did  in  the  com- 
mencenient  of  his  improvement,  pick  them  up 
liom  the  highway— perseverance  will  do  lor  them 
fvhai  it  has  already  done  lor  him. 

Ta  the  society  I  would  now  most  respectfully 
and  partioMlaily  appeal^  as  to  a  body  of  liberal 
and  intelligjent  farmers,  associating  themselves  not 
mettly  (or  iodivhlual  benefit,  whether  in  the  ex- 
peelatioii'  of  rewards,  honorary  or  otherwise,  im- 
inedtate;  or  reiving  on  future  advantages  accruing 
fiDfp  amsM  of  practical  information  whush  should 
naturally  arise  out  of  such  an  institutioo,  but  as 
h^vkifi  tiwa  prinelple  and  conviction  taken  on 
tbeoMelTes  (so  far  as  the  case  will  admit)  the  re- 
■pomdbility  of  a  reform  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
eoil.  and  the  improvement  of  our  domestic  ani- 
maiB,  qe  essential  to  the  more  comfortable  exist- 
ence of  a  very  large  class  of  our  farmers,  whose 
situation)  moderate  settlements,  and  most  indus- 
trious lives,  preclude  from  advantages,  to  be  de- 
rived onfy  through  the  intervention  of  superior 
wealth  and  intelligence.  I  would  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting,  whether  the  most  useful  and  eco- 
nomic way  of  difibsing  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  husbandry  (together  with  that  respectabili- 
ty which  woukl  be  added  to  our  institution)  would 
not  be  m  i^cquiriiig  a  small,  but  well  selected  libra- 
ly,  for  the  use  of  the  society,  and  afibrd  the  presses 
flS*  y/iqchestar  an  opportunity  of  a  weekly  supply 
oir  agricultural  matter  for  the  benefit  of  their  sub- 
aeriMi^  is  it  not  masonable  to  suppose  that  a 
work  el  such  apparent  usefulness  would  have  the 
effect  oif  rewarding  them  through  an  increase  of 
patronqge  for  any  troul>le  they  might  meet  with  in 
assisting  the  cause?  The  materials  for  the  speedy 
ameli(]^ation  of  our  live  stock,  are  certainly  to  be 
found  ip  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  and  are  to 
be  nad  qp  terms  entirely  within  the  capacity  of 
this  socie^i  and  such  perhaps  must  be  the  courpe 
of  our  irapmvement,  if^at  all— as  their  wealth  has 
enabled  them  to  import  and  improve  both  by 
hceediag  in  and  in^  and  by  croeses  on  our  home 
stQQki  spme  of.  the  best  stock  in  Europe. 

Out  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  sheep  in  Great 
Brtrain,  which  they  appear  to  have  nicely  dis- 
cHmiaated  and  allotted  to  their  various  soils  and 


.A^ 


*  Mr.  Beniiy*  of  Deltware,  always  selects  his  bnsed- 
eri  ftnt,  akd  mm  permits  the  bateher  or  the  pur- 
chaser of  biteedingt  stock,  even  to  look  at  bis  bett 
whi6eo  wA  i  view  to  the  purchase  of  them.  This,  af- 
ter aU,  is  the  way  for  the  farmer  to  eet  the  highest 
ptices,  becanss  it  gives  him  the  best  ttoac  sheep.— £d. 
inf  •  Fabm. 


situations,  we  have  selected  the  Leicester  or  DM!* 
ley  (alias  celebrated  Bakewell  sheep)  and  South 
Down,  which  are  to  be  had  in  admirable  quality 
in  Jersey  and  Delaware,  and  are  by  far  the  most 
valuable  sheep  for  all  those  who  do  not  Intend 
raising  wool  on  a  larce  scale  for  the  manufacturer 
— the  latter  of  these  breeds  may  be  formed  in  our 
own  country  by  a  cross  of  any  short  close  woolled 
ram  on  well  modelled  ewes.  I  know  not  whether 
they  have  the  lull  blooded  Teeswater  to  the  East- 
ward, the  heaviest  breed  of  sheep  in  England;  it 
would  he  well  for  us  to  possess  so  large  a  race- 
but  I  am  of  opinion  we  are  mainly  deficient  only 
in  the  form  of  the  animal,  which  enables  them  to 
carry  much  more  flesh  and  fat  with  a  greater 
economy  of  keep.  I  beg  leave  ro  refer  you  to  the 
engravings  of  the  Bakewell  or  Dinhley,  and  South 
Down,  as  not  a  descriptive,  or  highly  wrought^ 
but  a  fhithful  picture  of  such  sheep,  if  they  main* 
tain  the  same  form  now,  as  when  viewed  by  roe 
some  years  past  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  The 
form  of  these  sheep  must  strike  the  eye  of  every 
beholder,  and  will,  I  hope^  make  an  impression  of 
the  great  necessity  of  reform.  'Tis  easy  to  raise 
sheep  of  great  apparent  sise,  a  considerable  body, 
on  long  legs*  covered  by  loose  long  wool,  may 
cut  a  conspicuous  figure — but  in  real  value  take  a 
flock  thit>ughout  the  short  legged,  long  bodied, 
straight  backed,  &c.  &e.  carrymg  a  close  fleece  of 
a  fineness  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  breeder,  the 
longer  the  better,  for  in  that  is  to  be  shown  the 
great  skill  of  the  shepherd,  extending  the  fibrs 
without  injury  to  its  other  qualities.  They  are 
two  to  one  in  Value. 

March  4th,  1824.  It  had  been  my  intention  to 
have  made  this  communication  last  summer,  had 
not  circumstances  prevented— with  some  addition 
and  amendment,  which  I  am  not  able  to  do  now — 
since  that  time  we  have  learned,  through  the 
Farmer,  that  the  Teeswater  sheep  are  to  be  had 
to  the  eastward.  Permit  me  to  call  yonr  attention 
to  the  subject  of  cattle,  as  contained  m  the  aecom* 
panying  letter  from  the  ex-secretary  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society. 

Richard  K.  Mbadb» 
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From  the  B4lnlNii|li  Faraien'  Mafpsiaa. 
FOR   MAKIHO    OOMPOST    DUAO- 


HILLS  OF  PBAT^MOSa,  BT   LORD  MBADOW- 
BAITK. 

[The  following  directions  and  obeervations^ 
though  relating  to  peat,  a  soil  found  rarely  in  Vir- 
ginia, (if  any  where  but  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,) 
would  probably  be  valuable  if  applied  to  the  more 
decomposed  and  already  fertile  vegetable  eoilti 
which  our  tide-marahes  and  alluvial  swamps  pre- 
sent*—Ed.  Far.  Rbg.] 

Presuming  that  the  directions  for  making  com- 
post dungbilTs  of  peat-turf)  in  a  judicious  manner, 
as  ascertained  in  a  pamphlet  lately  written  by 

*  Such  was  the  character,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
of  the  wether  weighing  185  lbs.  and  shearing  8  lbs. 
wool,  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  list.  This  sheep 
had  height  and  leni^th  enough  to  have  weighed  with  a 

Iiroper  form  and  clote  fleece  250,  and  have  shore  at 
east  fifty  per  cent.  more. 
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Lord  Mcadowbank,  will  be  of  utility  to  niMiy  of 
your  teeUtm,  I  have  sent  you  a  tniDocrtplora  pott 
of  thst  pamphlri.  1  Imve  only  to  ad«J».  vmt  I  have 
seen  •  eomtKiPt  dun^hUI,  made  aeeording^  to  his 
lordslltf>'8  difecttone,  which  coitipJetely  answered 
tko  purpose,  by  iermetitini;  the  peal-tJir^  and 
thereby  redueiog  it  into  a  8it«atioti  proper  to  be 
applied  as  manure  ^  which  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
far  preferable  SEiethod  totiiat  sfreduoiDfl  the  peat* 
tiirr(or  moss,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotkuid)  to  asliea 
1  am,  Sic.  A.  S. 

Let  the  peat-oioss,  of  which  compost  is  to  be 
formed,  be  throw*  out  of  the  ptt  Hue  some  weeks 
or  months,  in  order  to  lose  its  redundant  raoislure. 
By  this  means,  it  is  rendered  the  lifffater  to  carry, 
and  leas  compact  and  weighty,  wEea  made  ftp 
wkh  fresh  dung  for  fermentation ;  and^  aseordiBg[* 
IVy  less  dung  ia  required  ibr  the  purpose,  than  if 
the  preparatwn  is  made  with  peat  taken  recently 
from  the  pit.  The  pea(  taken  from  new  the  ear* 
face,  or  at  a  coBsideraUe  depth,,  answers  equally 
well 

Take  the  peat'^moss  to  a  dry  spot,  convenient 
G^  constructing  a  dunghill  to  serve  the  field  to  he 
manured.  La^  the  cart-loadfl  of  it  in  two  rows, 
and  of  the  dung;,  in  a  row  betwixt  then.  The 
dung  thus  lies  nearly  on  an  area  of  the  fulftre 
compost  dunghill,  and  the  rows  of  peat  should  be 
near  enough  each  other^  thai  worlunen,  in  mak- 
ing up  the  compost,  may  be  able  to  throw  tkem 
together  fay  the  spade.  In  making  up,  let  the 
worfcnen  tiegin  at  one  end ;  and  at  the  exAiemity 
of  the  row  of  dung,  (which  should  not  extend, 
quite  so  far  at  that  end  as  the  rows  oC  peataoa. 
each  side  of  it  do,)  let  them  lay  a  bottomcof  peat, 
aix  inches  deep  and  fifteen  ftset  wide,  if  thegsounds 
admit  of  it;  then  throw  forward,  and  kur  on,  abou£ 
ten  inebes  of  dUng  above  the  bottom  of  peat ;  then 
add  from  the  side-rows  about  six  inches  of  peat; 
then  fbue  or  five  oi  dung,  and  then  six  more  of 
peat  *,  then,  another  thin  If^r  of  dung ;  and.  thea 
cover  it  over  with  peat  at  the  end  where  it  was 
begun,  aJt  the  two  sidea,  and  above.  The  compost 
shook)  not  he  raised  above  four  feet,  or  four  feet 
and  a  half  high ;  otherwise,  it  is  apt  to  press  too 
heavily  on  tlie  mMier  parts,  and  check  the  fermen- 
tatkm.  When  a  beginning  is  thus  made,  the 
workmen  will  proceed  woraing  backwards,  and 
addinff  to  the  column  of  compost,  as  they  iu«  fur- 
niahed  with  the  three  rows  of  materials  directed 
to  be  kud  down  lor  thenk  They  must  take  care 
not  to  tread  on  the  compost,  or  render  it  too  com- 
pact^ and,  of  consequence,  in  pro|)ort]on  as  the 
peat  ia  wet,  it  should  be  made  up  in  lumps,  and 
not  ttach  broken. 

In  mild  weather,  seven  cart-loads  of  common 
fhrro-dung,  tolerabiy  fresh  made,  is  sufficient  ibr 
twent|r«^ooe  oart-kads  of  peat-moss ;  but  in  cold 
weather^  a  krger  proportion  of  dung  is  desirable. 
To  every  twenty-e^t  cans  of  the  compost,  when 
made  im^  it  is  of  use  to  throw  on,  above  it,  a  cart- 
bad  of^  ashes,  either  naade  from  coal,  peat,  or 
wood ;  or,  if  these  cannot  be  had,  half  the  quanti- 
ty of  slacl^ed  lime  may  be  used ;  the  more  finely 
powdered  the  better.  But  these  additkHM  are  no- 
wise easential  to  the  general  success  of  the  com- 
poit. 

The  dung  to  be  used  should  either  have  been 
recently  made,  or  kept  fresh  by  oompresskm ;  as, 
by  the  treading  of  cattle  or  swine,  or  by  carta 
' —  orer  it.    And  if  there  is  iittie  or  no  litter 


in  it,  a  smaller  quantity  will  serve,  provided  aay 
spongy  vegetable  macier  is  addbd  at  making  up 
the  compost,  as  fresh  weeds,  the  rubbish  of  a 
stack-yard,  potalo-phews,  sawtngs  of  timber,  &c. 
And  as  some  sorts  of  dung,  even  when  fresh,  are 
anieh  more  advanced  in  decomposition  than  others, 
it  ia  mniertal  to  attend  to  this;  for  a  much  less 
proportion  of  such  dtuig  as  is  less  advaaced,  will 
serve  for  the  compost  provided  care  is  taken  to 
keep  the  mass  sufficiently  open,  either  by  a  mix- 
ture of  the  above-mentioned  substances,  or,  if 
these  are  wanting,  by  adding  the  peat  piece-meEd ; 
that  is,  first  making  it  up  in  the  usual  proportioD 
of  three  to  one  of  dung ;  and  then,  afler  a  tirae^ 
adding  an  equal  quantity,  more  or  less,  of  moss* 
The  dung  of  this  character,  of  greatest  quantity, 
is  shamble  dung,  with  w^ch,  under  the  above 
precauttons,  six  times  the  quantity  of  peat,  or 
more,  may  be  prepared.  The  same  holds  as  to 
pi(]^n  dung,  and  other  fowl  dung ;  and,  to  a  cer- 
taw  extent  also,  as  to  that  which  is  collected  from 
towns,  and  made  by  animals  that  feed  on  grains^ 
refiise  of  distilleries,  ke. 

The  compost,  aAer  it  is  made  up,  gets  into  a 
general  heat,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
weather,  and  the  condition  of  the  dung:  in  sum- 
mer, in  ten  days  or  sooner ;  in  winter,  not  perhaps 
fbr  many  weeks,  if  the  eokl  is  severe^  It  always, 
however,  has  been  found  to  come  on  at  last  ;*  and, 
in  siunmer,  it  sometimes  rises  so  high  as  to  be  mia- 
chievous,  by  consuming  the  materials,  (fire-fan|^ 
iog.)  In  that  season,  a  stick  should  be  kept  in  it 
in  difierent  parts,  to  pull  out  and  feel  now  and 
then ;  for,  if  it  approaches  to  blood-heat,  it  should 
either  be  watered,  or  turned  over ;  and,  on  such 
an  occasion,  advantage  may  be  taken  to  mix  it 
with  a  little  Iresh  mos8..t  The  heat  subsides,  af- 
ter a  time,  and  with  great  variety,  according  to 
the  weather,  the  dung,  and  the  perfection  of  tha 
making  up  of  the  compost ;  which  then  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  untouched,  till  within  three 
weeks  of  using,  when  it  should  be  turned  oveiv 
upaide  down,  and  outside  In,  and  all  lumps  broken : 
Then  it  comes  into  a  second  heat ;  but  soon  cool% 
and  should  be  taken  out  fbr  use  In  this  state,  the 
whole,  except  bits  of  the  old  decayed  wood,  a|H 
pears  a  bJack  free  mass,  and  spreads  like  garden 
mould.  Use  it,  weight  for  weight,  as  farm-jmrd 
dung ;  and  it  will  be  found,  in  a  courae  of  cropr 
ping,  fully  to  stand  the  comfMuisoa. 

1^  it  be  observed,  that  the  object  in  making  ap 
the  compost,  is  to  form  as  laive  a  hot-bed  aa  thai 
quantity  of  dung  employed  admits  of,  and  then  to 
surround  it  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  have  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  heat  and  effluvia.  Peat,  n^uly  aa 
dry  as  garden-mould  in  seed  time,  may  be  mixed 
with  the  dung,  so  as  to  double  the  volume  and 
more  of  it.  Workmen  must  begin  with  oaiog^ 
layers ;  but,  when  accustomed  to  the  jaat  propor*- 


*  Id  order  to  bring  on  the  beat  more  expeditiousiyK 
in  a  compost  made  up  in  frost,  a  narrow  additkm  oi 
dune  ana  peat  has,  sometimes,  after  the  fiost  bad  gone 
off,  Deen  laid  along  the  sides  of  the  compost^  scraping 
down  a  little  the  coating  of  peat  upon  it.  '^ 

fin  June  1796,  a  compost  was  tormed,  only  2}  peat 
of  1  dung:  it  heated  in  July  beyond  the  measure  of  a 
thermometer  graduated  to  110^.  Part  was  allowed  to 
stand,  part  turned  with  a  half  more  moss.  Three 
weeks  after,  (18th  August,)  the  beat  of  the  former  had 
descended  to  84<*,  whfle  that  of  the  Utter  bad  got  oo 
again  to  above  110^. 
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tions,  if  they  are  rumiehed  with  peat  moderately 
dry,  and  dung  not  lost  in  litter,  they  throw  it  up 
together  as  a  mixed  mass ;  and  they  improve  in 
the  art,  so  as  to  make  a  less  proportion  of  dang 
serve  for  the  preparation. 

The  addition  recommended,  of  ashes  or  lime  to 
the  compost,  is  thought  to  favor  the  general  per- 
fection of  the  preparation,  and  to  hasten  the  se- 
cond heat.  The  lime  laid  on  above  the  dunghill, 
as  directed,  is  rendered  mild  by  the  vapors  that 
escape  during  the  first  heat. 

Compost,  made  up  before  January,  has  hither- 
to been  in  good  order  lor  the  spring  crops ;  but 
this  may  not  happen  in  a  long  frost.  In  summer, 
it  is  ready  in  eight  or  ten  weeks  ;  and  if  there  is 
an  anxiety  to  have  it  soon  prepared,  the  addition 
of  ashes,  or  of  a  little  lime  rubbish  of  old  buildings, 
or  of  lime  slacked  with  foul  water,  applied  to  the 
dung  used  in  making  up,  will  quicken  the  process 
considerably. 

iiiroe  has  been  mixed  previously  with  the  peat ; 
but  the  compost  prepared  with  that  mixture,  or 
with  the  simple  peat,  seemed  to  produce  equally 
good  crops.  All  the  land,  however,  that  it  has 
been  tried  on,  has  been  limed  more  or  less  within 
these  twenty-five  years. 

The  rich  coarse  earth,  which  is  frequently  found 
on  the  surface  of  peat,  is  too  heavy  to  be  admitted 
into  this  compost ;  but  it  makes  an  excellent  top- 
dressing,  if  previously  mixed  and  turned  over  with 
Kme. 

Peat,  prepared  with  lime  alone,  has  not  been 
found  to  answer  as  a  sood  manure.  In  one  in- 
stance, viz.  on  a  bit  or  fallow,  sown  with  wheat, 
it  was  manifestly  pernicious. 


ON  THB  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ICE-HOUSES,   AND 
STOWING  AWAY  OP  ICE. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  tbe  American  Farmer. 

Sir—Having  observed  in  a  late  number  of  the 
American  Farmer,  some  remarks  upon  the  con- 
venience and  utility  of  securing  a  plentiful  supply 
of  ice,  tor  use  through  the  summer  season,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  add  a  few  observations  upon  the 
subject,  which,  if  you  think  useful,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  insert  in  your  valuable  journal. 

As  it  would  neither  be  convenient  to  myself, 
nor  beneficial  to  the  object  we  have  in  view,  to 
enter  upon  an  extended  discussion  of  this  subject, 
I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  remark,  that  the  com- 
mon manner  pursued,  by  almost  every  one  in 
putting  up  ice,  is  to  throw  it  promiscuously  into 
the  house,  and  then  employ  laborers  to  break  it 
into  small  pieces.  In  this  manner  of  securing  it, 
numberless  interstices  are  fbnned  by  the  angjles 
of  the  pieces  after  they  are  broken,  which  being 
filled  with  air,  operate  of  course  through  the  sea- 
son, to  promote  the  decay  of  the  ice,  and  greatly 
accelerate  its  dissolution. 

The  manner  which  I  have  pursued,  and  which 
I  strongly  recommend  to  the  observance  of  your 
readers,  is,  to  cut  the  ice  as  nearly  into  squares  as 
can  conveniently  be  done,  and  when  conveyed  to 
the  house,  lay  these  down  carefully,  in  regular 
layers,  taking  care  to  break  them  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. As  soon  as  the  first  layer  or  stratum  is 
completed,  fill  up  with  fine  ice  all  the  crevices, 
which  the  angles  in  the  pieces  may  have  oc- 


casioned, then  sweep  theisurfhce  clean,  fVom  all 
small  fragments  of  ice,  so  as  to  leave  a  smooth 
clear  floor  or  surface,  to  commence  your  succeed- 
ing stratum  or  layer  upon  ;  and  thus  proceed, 
until  the  house  shall  have  been  completely  filled. 
in  this  manner,  I  have  found  that  one-third  more 
ice  can  be  stowed  in  a  given  space,  than  could 
be  put  into  it  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  pounding } 
and  as  there  will  not  be  the  smallest  crevice 
throughout  the  whole  mass,  if  the  plan  here  re- 
commended is  properly  executed,  it  is  confidently 
asserted  that  tne  ice  will  last  double  a»  long  as 
under  the  common  mode  of  securing  it. 

Every  ice-house  should  be  provided  with  t 
drain  to  carry  ofif  the  drippings  throughout  the 
warm  season,  unless  the  bottom  be  an  open  por- 
ous sandy  soil ;  as  nothmg  is  so  fatal  to  ice  as 
moisture.  This  drain  should  be  so  constructed  as 
not  to  admit  air ;  else  a  constant  current  of  warm 
atmosphere  will  be  drawn  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ice,  which  will  rapidly  destroy  it.  The  house, 
which  the  writer  of  these  remarks  has  erected,  ia 
of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  a  similar  one 
may  be  built  by  any  farmer,  for  an  expense  not 
exceeding  $30.  It  has  been  filled  in  the  manner 
here  recommended,  and  has  not  been  without  ice 
since  it  was  first  stocked,  and  at  this  time  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity,  notwithstanding  the 
most  profuse  use  was  made  of  it,  by  two  famdies, 
during  the  whole  of  last  summer. 

The  following  plan  is  recommended,  in  the  con- 
struction of  ice-houses  :  Dig  a  pit  on  the  north 
or  north-west  side  of  a  bank  or  hill,  18  feet  square, 
and  about  14  feet  deep  on  the  upper  side,  to  which 
depth,  the  pit  mav  be  raised  all  round,  by  the  dirt 
being  thrown  to  the  lower  side ;  build  in  this  pit  a 
house  of  white  oak  logs,  so  as  to  leave  a  clear 
space  between  the  outsides  of  the  house  and  the 
wall  of  the  pit^  of  about  two  feet.  If  the  bank  is 
of  hard  clay,  it  will  need  no  stay :  if  it  be  not  of 
clay,  or  hard  firm  soil,  it  must  be  stayed  by  pieces 
of  plank  propped  against  it,  from  the  outsides  of 
the  logs,  so  as  to  prevent  its  covering  the  space 
between  the  logs ;  and  this  bank  should  be  tilled 
all  round  with  straw,  and  the  insides  of  the  logs 
boarded  up,  so  as  to  present  a  smooth  even  sur- 
face ;  this  will  leave  the  inside  of  the  house  about 
12  or  13  feet  square,  which  will  be  suflicient  for 
any  family. 

The  drain  from  the  bottom  of  (he  house,  should 
be  placed  on  the  lowest  side,  to  which  a  sufficient 
fall  ought  to  be  secured  from  all  parts  of  the  foun- 
dation. The  drain  should  be  formed  by  stone,  so 
laid  as  to  afford  an  opening  for  the  water  readily 
to  pass  ofi',  and  then  covered  up  with  earth,  taking 
care  to  allow  to  it  a  suflicient  fall ;  and  then  its  ter- 
mination be  covered  slightly  with  earth,  so  that  no 
air  can  pass  up,  whilst  tne  moisture  may  gradually 
soak  through.  Lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  house, 
sleepers,  so  as  to  raise  the  planks  to  be  placed 
upon  them,  about  one  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
upon  these  planks  lay  your  first  strata  of  ice,  as 
is  here  before  directed. 

Afler  raising  your  house  with  logs,  (as  here  re- 
commended, to  the  height  of  about  14  feet,)  build 
another  house  over  it,  with  logs,  to  be  placed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
pit ;  raise  this  house  about  three  feet  high,  upon 
which  place  your  roofl  and  from  the  inner  logs 
which  mclose  the  ice,  to  the  outer  ones,  which  sup- 
port the  roof,  nail  planks,  and  stow  the  whole 
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epace  under  them  with  straw— yoa  will  thus  have 
an  ice-house  sarrounded  on  all  sides  with  a  thick- 
ness of  about  two  feet  of  straw.  When  the  ice  is 
put  away,  cover  the  whole  with  a  suitable  thick- 
ness of  straw,  which  should  be  removed  once  or 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  as  it  becomes 
wet,  and  replace  it  with  a  fresh  dry  covering. 
fi^  pursuing  these  means,  you  need  never  be 
without  a  plentiful  supply  of^  ice  at  all  seasons. 

P.  E.  T. 


From  the  Bdialniiili  Fannen*  Blaguine. 
Air   B88AT  Oir  THE   PROPKR  SIZB  OF  FARMS. 

This  will  best  appear  from  observing  the  effects 
of  the  different  classes  of  fkrms  as  at  present  ex- 
isting, and  which  may  be  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads: 

I.  Of  farms  altogether  under  tillage. 

II.  Of 'farms  altogether  in  pastures, 

III.  Of  farms  partly  in  tillage,  and  partly 
pasture. 

Head  I. 

Of  farms  altogether  under  tillage,  yet  includ- 
ing as  much  pasture  as  may  serve  the  milch-cows 
for  the  family  use  alone. 

These  again  may  be  subdivided  under  the  fol- 
lowing classes: 

1st,  Of  small  ferms  in  the  occupation  of  me- 
{panics. 

2d,  Of  small  farms  in  the  occupation  of  hus- 
bondmen,  having  no  other  profession. 

3d,  Of  two  or  more  farms  contiguous,  cultivated 
by  one  farmer. 

4th,  Of  several  farms  separated  from  one  ano- 
ther, but  in  one  man's  occupation.    First,  then, 

Qf  small  farms  in  the  occupation  of  mechanics. 

These  are  generally  to  be  met  with  in'the  vicin- 
ity of  towns  or  large  villages ;  there  are  some  ex- 
amples of  them  also  in  the  smaller  villages  scatter- 
ed over  the  country,  in  which  the  wright,  the  smith, 
the  Webster,  or  the  sutor,  have  their  bit  of  land. 

The  hustmndry  of  all  these,  without  a  single 
exception,  is  bad ;  the  more  inexcusable,  when  it 
happens  to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  po- 
pulous town,  where,  from  market  and  manure, 
they  oug[htto  be  in  the  best  state:  but  there  is  an  in- 
herent vice  in  this  system,  which  no  situation  can 
countertmlance.  h  or  agriculture,  in  such  hands, 
can  never  be  more  than  a  secondary  object,  or 
rather  a  by-job  altogether :  Bur,  unhappily,  this 
is  not  all  the  mischief;  for  even  their  primary  pro- 
fei^on  suffers  in  their  unavoidable  distraction  of 
attention  between  the  different  occupations:  And 
thus,  from  commencing  their  agricultural  career,  as 
bad  husbandmen,  they  commonly  dwindle  down, 
in  the  end,  to  be  sorry  mechanics  likewise. 

It  would,  however,  be  wrong  to  prohibit  this 
species  of  hust>andry.  Why  should  a  man  be 
hindered  from  giving  vent  to  his  folly  in  this  line, 
as  well  as  in  any  omer.  His  time,  to  t>e  sure,  is 
very  ill  bestow^  on  such  a  speculation;  but  it 
would  be  worse  spent  in  the  tavern,  on  the  turf, 
or  in  the  codc^pit ;  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
notion,  that  the  health  of  such  people  is  promoted 
by  rural  operations,  it  may  compensate  in  some 
degree,  to  the  state,  what  it  thus  loses  by  their 
wretched  cultivation. 

There  are^  indeed,  some  examples  of  farms  on 


a  larffer  scale,  that  are  occupied  by  townsmfsn,  in 
which  the  cultivation  is  by  no  means  bad.  Some 
people,  however,  are  ill-natured  enough  to  remark, 
that  the  original  profession  declines  m  proportion 
as  the  farming  advances :  but  the  consiaeration  of 
this  is  foreign  to  the  present  question. 

2.  Of  smaU  farms  in  the  hands  of  husband^ 
men  having  no  other  profession. 

By  a  farm  of  this  description,  I  mean  one  of  a 
single  ploughgate  of  land,  coutaining  from  30  to  50 
acres. 

In  this  situation,  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  Us 
idle,  as  it  is  termed  ;  he  must  be  a  laborer  hifl»- 
self,  and  is  commonly  the  hardest  wrought  la- 
borer on  his  farm.  He  is  indeed  the  only  able- 
bodied  man  about  his  town;  his  servants  consist- 
ing of  a  raw  lad  to  assist  him  in  the  field-opera- 
tions, and  a  boy  to  take  care  of  the  cows.  In  win- 
ter, he  may  have  an  old  man,  supernumerary,  to 
assist  him  four  or  five  months  to  thrash  out  his 
crop ;  but,  at  all  seasons,  he  receives  much  assist- 
ance from  the  female  part  of  the  family.  The 
women  are  ever  kept  in  full  employment.  They 
redd  the  bam  to  the  old  man;  they  fork  the  dung, 
and  spread  it  along  with  the  lad;  they  muck 
the  byre,  and  fother  the  nolt  with  the  boy ;  they 
carry  the  seed-corn  to  the  gudeman;  and,  in 
company  with  the  gudewife,  they  weed  the  lint, 
and  dress  it ;  and  besides  spinuinf ,  and  the  daily 
operations  of  the  dairy,  and  making  of  the  par- 
ridge  and  kale,  they  have  the  occasional  drudgery 
of  Uie  washings  to  perform  too.  Nothing,  indeed, 
can  exceed  the  industry  of  this  part  of  the  family, 
but  the  cheerfulness  of  their  disposition,  and  their 
unafiected  simplicity  of  manners. 

With  regara  to  the  agriculture  of  this  plodding 
class  of  farmers  it  depends  very  much  on  the  prac- 
tice they  have  been  educated  in.  No  improve- 
ment almost  was  ever  known  to  originate  with  them. 
They  have  even  a  reluctanc^  to  adopt  any  that  may 
be  suggested  to  them.  This  does  not  arise,  howe- 
ver, from  any  perversity  of  disposition  or  failure  of 
intellect ;  but  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of  their 
confined  situation,  and  scarcity  of  transactions. 
They  cannot  afford  to  mix  with  the  world  from 
curiosity:  even  their  indispensable  absence  from 
home,  on  account  of  business,  is  peculiarly  in- 
convenient and  expensive,  as  it  lays  the  fuU  half 
of  their  home-operations  at  a  stand,  while  the  lit- 
tle business  they  have  to  transact  abroad  is  not 
full  employment  for  the  time. 

Thero  are,  however,  many  examples  of  good 
cultivauon  in  this  class,  (in  well  established  modes 
of  good  cultivation  they  are  indeed  excelled  by 
none);  but  it  will  always  be  found,  that  the  most  in- 
telligent of  them  or  those  who  have  had.  Gram  some 
specialty  in  their  circumstances,  an  unusual  in- 
tercourse at  an  early  period  with  society ;  or  who, 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  town,  have  hence 
acquired,  at  little  expense,  a  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, and  of  the  principles  of  improvement,^hich 
in  a  remote  situation,  in  their  limited  sphere,  they 
never  could  have  attained. 

Whenever  our  country  is  so  completely  culti- 
vated, that  there  will  not  remain  a  single  improve- 
ment that  can  be  made,  either  by  inclosing,  drain- 
ing, watering,  &c.,  or  in  cattle,  implements,  or  ro- 
tation, then  may  it  be  laid  out  into  such  small  farms, 
and  consigned  into  the  hands  of  these  little  te- 
nants, who  will  be  able,  perhaps,  without  any  great 
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loM,  to  reteia  the  soil  iq  fertility.  Such  arrenge- 
nent  may  be  even  neceaeary,  worn  a  regard  to  the 
merale  of  the  people;  as,  (iFom  the  diesipation  which 
witl  natoraKy  aocoropaoy  such  a  state  of'  prosper- 
ity, there  would  he  no  class  of  mcQ  so  apt,  nroro 
their  circumstances,  to  retain  the  simplicity  of 
tnamsersaiid  laborious  industry  of  ancient  times. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  they  may  be  placed  in 
the  vicinity  of  great  towns,  where  the  land  is  al- 
ready, for  the  most  part,  in  an  improved  state,  as 
their  habits  of  industry  and  temperance  would, 
for  some  time,  prove  a  barrier  against  the  spread 
of  the  enervated  licentiousness  of  city-depravity  j 
though  it  might  stilt  be  necessary,  from  time  to 
time,  to  renew  the  race  from  more  remote  parts,  in 
proportion  as  the  present  possessors  become  con- 
taminated with  the  vices  of  a  more  luxurious  life. 
This  change  of  tenantry  would  be  of  advantage, 
were  it  mutual  between  the  parties :  for,  if  those 
wbo  have  been  living  fbr  a  series  of  years  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  great  fown,  were  removed  to  a 
more  remote  situation,  their  more  intelligent  ideas 
in  their  profession  would  operate  to  the  more  rapid 
melioratioQ  of  the  less  improved  lands  on  which 
they  miffht  choose  to  settle,  while  they  would  lose 
the  habu  of  dissipation,  from  being  less  in  the  way 
of  teibptittion  to  indulgence. 

At  present,  the  produce  brought  to  market  from 
■mcdl  fturms  is  always  less  in  proportion,  than 
from  fhrms  of  a  larger  size :  because  a  greater 
proportion  of  it  is  consumed  at  home,  by  the  more 
proportionablv  numerous  stock  of  unproduotive 
cattle;  an  inherent  evil  in  little  farms,  whrah  no 
genius  in  the  ooeupier  can  obviate :  and,  in  gene- 
ral, there  is  even  less  produced  on  the  ground, 
from  the  circumstances  before  stated,  with  regard 
to  the  abilities  of  the  husbandman  himself.  With 
rafaid  to  the  effeet  of  small  farms  on  population, 
that  wiU  best  appear  from  the  next  subdiviskin. 
8.  Of  two  or  more  farms  \y\nseoniigwmSf  oc- 
cupied bv  one  farmer;  being  iie  ^neral  means 
by  which  great  farms  hare  originally  been 
fiirmed. 

Though  this  system  of  letting  lands  has  ever 
been  a  grievoos  subfeet  of  lamentation  with  half^ 
wttthBd  politicians,  it  has  nevertheless,  in  practice, 
been  found  to  be  the  most  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
.try«  and  still  continues  to  add  to  the  general  proe- 
pentr. 

When  two  or  more  farms  are  coiijotfied,  the  fol- 
fewing  eibcfeB  arise:  1.  The  expeme  of  labor  is  re- 
daad^  in  so  far  as  the  peculiarities  in  the  soil  in 
one,  are  oontrasied  by  those  in  another  farm;  so 
that  when  the  land  is  not  in  a  condition  of  being 
labored  in  one,  it  may  whh  propnety  be  labored  in 
BBOtheri  as  in  the  example  of^  one  of  the  fhrms 
being  of  a  dry  soil,  cmd  the  other  of  a  wet;  and 
whidi  is  commonly  a  conducing  reason  fbr  the 
oonjonetion.  Even  where  the  soil  is  all  of  the 
■ame  nature,  there  arises  an  advantage  in  the  la- 
boring of  a  great  farm,  from  the  concentring  of  the 
atrength  of  men  and  horses  at  any  particular  ope- 
mtion,  by  which  it  is  got  finished  in  proper  case, 
with  less  risk  of  being  spoiled,  fh>m  the  uncertain- 
ty of  weather,  &c.  2.  The  exptrnt  ofhouBt-ktep' 
%ng  is  reduced,  in  proportion  as  there  are  fewer 
ftnflies  of  farmers  to  maintain.  3.  The  farmer, 
having  more  business,  is  more  abroad  in  the 
worid;  is  conversant  in  a  higher  line  of  life;  and 
thus^  liaving  more  opportunities  of  information, 
he,  lo  ihot,  becomes  better  informed;  and  as  hit 


has,  4.  The  frofita  of  a  greater  qtumtity  of 
ground  in  his  hands,  he  is  thence  more  able  to  in- 
troduce an  improvemeat  in  practice  or  in  stod^ 
from  another  quarter,  or  better  enabled  to  propose 
it  himself,  irom  his  own  observation  and  ex- 
perience. 

The  seal  produce  of  the  lands  becomes  thus  aug- 
mented; aniid  as  there  is  less  of  it  consumed  at 
home,  (there  being  fewer  men  and  horses  to 
maintaio)|  a  still  greater  proportion  goes  to 
market. 

The  population  on  the  land  is  also  augmented; 
fbr  although  it  be  true,  that  the  common  opera- 
tions of  the  fiirm  are  conducted  by  fewer  hands, 
yet  there  is  always  some  extra  work  going  for- 
ward in  the  various  operations  of  improvement) 
such  as,  in  hedging,  ditching,  levelling,  draining 
building,  &c.  which  the  little  farmer  never  wouU 
have  thought  of,  or  never  have  performed,  llie 
great  farmer  also  excels  the  little  tenant  in  a  cir- 
cumstaoce,  which,  more  than  any  thing  else  con- 
duces to  the  population  of  the  country;  which  is, 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  servants  are  marriedf 
and  have  families  of  their  own:  and  this  he  chooses, 
not  from  any  afiectation  of  patriotism,  but  from  a 
principle  of  more  effective  influence — a  regard  to 
his  own  interest;  as  he  -finds;  that  a  numerous 
househokl  of  immarried  servants  are  veir  unaia- 
nageable,  and  that  he  is  better  served  with  sober 
married  hinds,  who  board  in  their  own  houses,  at 
less  expense,  and  more  to  their  satisfaction,  as 
well  as  his  own. 

The  following  state,  in  i^gard  to  (his  point,  of  a 
farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  consistimr  of 
about  280  Scottish  acres,  and  which,  prior  to  179S, 
was  in  three  farms  of  two  ploughgates  each,  and 
which  has  since  been  united  into  one,  shows  this 
in  a  more  explicit  manner. 


-1736. 
Famines  of  farmers     3 
J)itto  of  cottagers        6 

Total  families  9 

Horses  33 

At  this  period,  the  in- 
crease from  the  married 
servants,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  up  the  num- 
ber of  uniparried  ser- 
vants, who,  of  course, 
were  obtained  partly  from 
the  neighboririg  villages; 
being  sons  of  weavers, 
tailors,  &c. 


Rent  about  2301. 


1793. 
Familyof  the  farmer    I 
Families  of  cottagers  14 

Total  families  15 

Horses  16 

At  the  pi^esent  perio4, 
the  increase  from  the 
married  servants  does 
much  more  ihnn  suppfy 
the  population  necessaiy. 
Their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  therefore  sent  tp 
supply  the  neighboring 
towns,  or  to  the  smaller 
farms  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  whieh  cannot  sup* 
ply  themselves!  There 
are  also  at  this  time,  four 
young  men  from  this 
farm  at  sea. 

Rent  6361. 


As  to  the  question,  tfow  large  oughlafbrmto 
bet  I  can  perceive  no  bounds,  in  point  of  proprie- 
tor, except  those  which  nature  has  set  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  farmer,  and  providence  to  his  fortune; 
fbr  the  larger  that  the  farm  be,  if  the  tenant  has 
capital,  and  abilities  answerable,  the  better  it  will 
be,  in  every  respect,  to  the  community;  as  not 
only  more  piroduce  is  brought  to  market,  but  actu- 
ally more  is  produced,  from  the  superior  advan- 
tages the  great  fitfmer  enjt^s,  of  being  mere  able 
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no  make  improveaieoto,  because  more  wealthy; 
but  also  better  incliued  to  do  so,  from  beinsr  more 
intelligent.    We  even  se^  that  the  population  of 
a  country  thus  occupied,  is  au^ented,  from  the 
eireurostance  of  his  mterest  beini^  concerned,  in 
givii^  the  preference  to  married  servants,  instead 
•  <A'  lads  and  boys,  and  superannuated  men,  with 
which  the  small  farms  are  peopled.    That  he  does 
not  employ  the  whole  progeny  of  these  hinds,  is  a 
lavorable  circumstance  to  the  public,  as  thev  serve 
as  an  excellent  nursery  for  the  supply  of  the  me- 
chanical branches,  which  not  only  cannot  be  re- 
■cniited  from  a  country  laid  out  in  small  (arms,  but 
are  themselves  draiiied  of  their  ^outh,  to  keep  up 
the  population  of  that  unproductive  system.* 

Instead,  therefore,  of  inquiring  what  ought  to 
be  the  size  of  a  farm,  an  assize  ought  to  be  held 
on  the  judgment  of  the  former,  and  the  capital  he 
im  able  to  command;  for  although  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  powers  of  the  mind,  even  in  the ' 
«ame  peiven,  expand  and  contract,  according  to 
the  situation  in  which  he  may  for  some  time  be 
placed,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  that  there 
are  people  whose  genius  far  surpasses  the  general 
•run,  in  whatever  circumstances  they  may  be 
lilaced.  Thus,  while  it  woukl  require  a  man  of 
coosidereble  abilities  to  manage,  in  the  best  man- 
ner, a  farm  of  800  acres  in  tillage,  I  should  sup- 
pose, that  were  the  vast  abilities  of  a  Fox^  or  of  a 
Pittjto  be  concentred  on  agriculture,  with  an  in- 
elination  to  the  profession,  they  could,  with  equal 
ease,  manage  a  farm  of  ten  times  the  extent:  at 
least,  those  who  undertake  such  a  charge,  and 
do  justice  to  the  subject,  might  be  considered,  in 
agriculture,  as  those  two  great  characters  are  in 
politics,  among  the  most  enlightened  of  their  com- 
patriots. 

A  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  town,  requires 
nore  abilities  to  manage,  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent, than  a  form  in  a  more  remote  situation;  be- 
eause  the  branches  of  operation  are  more  minute- 
ly divided,  and  the  sources,  from  which  the  reve- 
nue is  obtained,  flow  in  more  various  channels; 
while  the  general  economy  of  the  whole  is  regu- 
lated by  more  uncertain  and  variable  principles. 
4.  Of  ieveral  forms  in  the  possession  of  one  ikrm- 
er,  lying  at  a  diHance  from  one  another. 
In  this  system,  the  advantages  are  not  altoge- 
Cher  so  great  as  when  the  farms  are  contiguous: 
For,  Isty  The  contrast  in  the  soil  gives  no  advan- 
tage in  the  labor;  nor  can  the  strength  of  the  whole 
be  concentred  on  one  object:  of  course,  a  greater 
expense  hi  labor  is  incurred.    2d,  As  the  master 
cannot  oversee  the  whole  personally,  he  must  dele- 
gate his  authority  in  part  to  an  overseer,  which 
Mldom  turns  out  so  effective.    But,  in  other  rp- 
•pects,  the  advantages  are  neariy  equal;  and  in 
population  it  is  superior;  for  more  people  are  re- 
qiured  to  do  the  same  work.  The  profit,  of  course, 
will  be  diminished;  tmt  as  the  former  will  be  more  | 
in  the  practice  of  traversing  the  country,  he  will 
naturally  become  more  intelligent,  and  thence  ear- 
ly on  his  plans  more  judiciously. 


Bead  If. 


*  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  cant  of  dedsraation 
(for  depopuUting  the  coantiy)  which  has.  for  these 
last  forty  yean,  teen  kept  up  asainst  the  unitioj^  of  the 
small  farms,  which  has  taken  place  chiefly  m  that  pe- 
liod,  which  has  not  only  been  an  sra  of  ^at  ag;ricul- 
tural  improvement,  but  the  popolation,  from  actual  in- 
vestigatKni,  has  incrtased,  in  Scotland,  near  300,000 
sools,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 
Vol.  VI.-70 


Of  forma  alio^eiher  in  pastcjri:,  including  a 
tmall  pruportton  ofiiUagi^fbr  raiMtng  com  and 
pottdoiMfor  the  rmiidenten. 

These  may  also  be  considered  under  the  «ame 
subdiviHons  as  in  the  former  head. 

Utj  With  respect  to  mechanics  interfering  with 
this  system,  there  is  hardly  an  instance,  though 
it  would  be  much  more  for  their  advantage,  if  they 
converted  their  pitiful  possessions  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  milch  cow,  or  the  rearing  of  a  young 
beast,  than,  in  their  present  wretched  system  of 
tillage,  oppressing  themselves,  and  disgracing  tho 
countrv.  But,  for  this  purpose,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  their  patches  were  inclosed :  but  that 
would  be  by  for  too  great  an  exertion  for  their 
genius ;  and  so  I  shall  leave  them  to  their  own 
mismanagement. 

2d,  Of  8maU  pasture  farms  in  the  occupatu^oof 
tenants  having  no  other  occupation^  . 

There  cannot  well  be  a  very  small  form  ol  tiM 
description,  as  the  attention  required  would  not  he 
sufficient  eui{>k>yment,  neither  would  tha  iMoiit  ^ 
be  derived  be  a  suflicient  recompense  fbreoostaat 
attention.  They  must  necessarily,  therefort,  (m 
of  greater  extent  than  the  small  amble  faiM, 
where  there  is  always  abundance  of  easpkiynkeat 
to  the  little  tenant ;  and  although  there  may  baii(. 
tie  recompense  to  him  as  a  mos^sr^  yet  he  le-^Mia- 
rally  underatood  to  be  suflieienlly  remuaeraled 
for  the  labor  which,  as  a  aenxirU,  he  hcgtetiHB 
upon  it. 

The  same  circumstance  which  promotes  the 
prospe4ity  of  a  com  farmer, on  an  araiilefoitlrt^.and 
the  consequent  prosperity  ol*  the  country,  wtH,  f 
am  persuaded,  operate  in  the  same  manner  upoti 
a  catile-farmer  in  a  pasture  fovm,  via.  that  the 
larger  that  the  concern  be,  if  the  leaant  haeafaii^ 
ties  answerable,  the  more  enterprising  will  he  be^ 
come,  and  the  country  will  the  more  sneedily  be 
improved  in  the  breed  of  caule,  and  meibmtion  of 
pasture  lands. 

Sd,  Of  fu^  or  more  feirvM  \ytng  conliguouB^  Jn  th^ 
occupation  of  one  tenant. 

That  the  tenant  in  this  situation  will  he  moif 
wealthy  and  more  intelligent,  and  hence,  being 
more  enterprising,  ivill  be  more  beueficia]  to  the 
country,  has  already,  in  the  foregoing  article,  been 
noticed ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  following  re- 
marks occur. 

A  man  will  be  able  to  manage  a  pastuiB 
form  of  greater  value  and  greater  stock,  on  a  rich 
soil,  than  on  a  poorer  one,  which  must  be  mom 
extensive  io  y\e\d  the  same  produce,  and  will 
therefore  require  more  exertion  to  oversee.  The 
quantity  of  land  and  quantity  of*  stock  that  a 
farmer  may  have  abilities  to  manage  in  a  pasture 
farm,  may  be  vastly  greater,  than  in  a  farm  un- 
der tillage ;  as  there  are  fewer  servants  to  ovemee, 
and  as  the  process  of  breeding  and  feeding  cattle 
is  much  less  complex  than  that  of  raising  corn. 

The  eflect  on  population,  of  uniting  two  pr  more 
pasture  forms  into  one,  will  be  much  the  same,  aa 
formerly  stated,  with  regard  to  farms  in  tillage; 
for,  although  the  tenant  may  be  enabled  to  keep^ 
fewer  herds,  yet  he  will  naturally  choose  that  these 
should  be  married  men,  boarding  in  their  oivn. 
families :  even  were  this  to  produce  no  increase 
I  of  population,  it  ought  to  be  held  as  beneficial  to 
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the  country ;  for  the  great  ^rmers'  herds  have  a 
better  chance  of  getting  full  employment,  than  in 
a  small  farm  tending  a  small  flock, 
*•  The  herd  diminutiTc,  of  miny  haes; "  Thomsox. 
where  they  are  little  better  than  half  idle :  for  a 
population  of  idle  people  ought  to  be  exploded ; 
as  not  only  are  the  faculties  of  these  people  them- 
selves  locked  up  for  want  of  exertion,  but  the 
money  which  their  maintenance  requires,  is  thus 
diverted  from  the  channeb  of  enterprise  and  im- 

Sroveraent  into  which  it  might  otherwise  have 
owed. 
4iht  Of  $weral  pasture  farms,  at  a  distance  from 
each  othe^,  in  one  tenant's  occupation. 
The  effects  in  this  case  are  almost  the  same  as 
if  ihe  fanns  lay  contiguous,  provided  each  sepa- 
rate larm  has  all  the  varieties  of  pasture,  and  pro- 
per shelter  for  the  cattle ;  but  if  this  is  not  the  case, 
it  were  better  hr  the  farmer  (and  for  the  public) 
that  they  lav  conterminous  to  one  another,  as  they 
thereby  could  afford  accommodation,  to  the  mutu- 
al aiivantaffe  of  the  whole.    So  far,  also,  as  loss 
may  ansa  from  the  master  not  being  able  to  su- 
t  penolend  the  whole,  so  far  will  there  be  a  disad- 
imMage  in  having  distant  farms  in  pasture,  as 
weH  at  distant  farms  in  tillasre ;  but,  on  the  other 
.band,  as  was  befbre  observed,  the  farmer  himself 
sviH  beoaove  more  intelligent,  in  proportion  as  he 
bas  ta  ttravene  a  greater  range  ot'  country,  from 
wbiahlie  will  the  more  readily  introduce  or  make 
'inprwrements  Id  the  breed  or  management  of  his 

Head  III. 

OfwrMt  and  pasture  united. 
Whatever  haa  been  said  respecting  the  size  of 
Arms,  in  the  two  former  heads,  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  this;  tfaa  larger  that  the  ^rms  are,  the  more 
inteWgent  and  enterprisinj^  will  the  farmer  him- 
aelf  be;  and  hence,  from  his  more  spirited  and  ju- 
^ielous  exertions,  the  community  at  large  will  de- 
fiira  a  greater  advantage. 

This  made,  or  system  of  fanning,  is  the  most 
jodicious  of  the  whole,  as  it  promotes  the  interest 
pfaU  parties  eoneemed,  the  proprietor,  the  tenant, 
and  ine  public  at  targe,  more  than  either  of  the 
(wo  modes  separately.  It  promotes  the  interest  of 
the  proprietor^  by  affording  him  a  greater  rent:  it 
promotes  the  interest  of  the  tenant;  because  he 
will  be  able  to  manage  a  greater  extent  of  land, 
than  In  a  farm  wholly  in  tillage;  and  he  will  have 
more  intercourse  with  the  world,  than  in  a  farm 
wholly  in  pasture;  and  hence,  performing  more 
l»usiness,  and  being  more  enlightened,  he  will  bo- 
urne more  wealthy.  Finally,  it  promotes  the  in- 
terest (k'  the  public;  because  a  greater  proportion 
«f  the  produce  will  be  brought  to  market,  and 
aven  a  greater  crop  produced.  This  arises  from 
tw6  causes:  let,  there  will  be  fewer  unproductive 
cattle  to  eat  up  the  produce  at  home:  2d,  The 
lands  beins  alternately  in  tillnge  and  in  grass, 
they  tvill  be  kept  in  better  condition;  and  the  crops 
of  eofn,  and  of  htiy  or  pasture,  will  be  more  luxu- 
riant, and  of  a  better  qunnty, 

frith  respect  to  papulation,  this  system  is  unfa- 
vorable in  one  case,  and  favorable  in  another.  It 
is  un^vqrable  in  the  case  of  converting  a  farm, 
that  had  been  wholly  in  tillage,  into  part  tillage, 
and  part  pa/«ture;  for  pasture  land  always  requires 
fewer  people  to  manage  it,  than  lands  in  tillage. 
Hut  &r  the  same  reason,  it  is  iiivorable  to,  or  in-* 


creaslve  of  populatioa,  when  pasture  lands  are 
converted  to  ihe  production  of  grain.  In  a  great 
proportion  of  the  best  lands  of  England,  it  would 
be  highly  for  the  advantaj^fc  of  all  parties,  that 
this  system  were  adopted,  instead  of  the  grazing 
system,  which  prevails  without  variation.  In 
Scotland,  however,  the  caae  is  different;  there,  tho 
greater  part  of  the  arable  lands,  which  formerly 
were  kept  wholly  under  the  plough,  have  been 
most  judiciously  improved,  from  the  introductioQ 
of  this  alternate  svstem,  and  which  has,  to  a  cw- 
tain  extent,  diminished  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed  in  agriculture,  greatly  to  the  mortification 
of  the  gloomy-minded  declaimers  against  the  pre- 
sent times,  who,  in  the  blindness  of  their  rage,  de- 
nounce the  uniting  of  small  farms  as  the  cause  of 
this  mistaken  national  calamity.  But,  even  were 
this  notion  to  be  well  founded,  (and  it  wouM  not 
be  difficult  to  show  that  it  is  not,)  yet  surely  it  is 
not  solely  the  numbers  of  people  empteyed  in  any 
profession,  that  ought  to  render  them  respectable 
m  the  stale ;  regard  must  also  be  had  to  the  inge- 
nuity with  which  they  are  actuated,  and  the  in^ 
dustry  with  which  they  carry  on  their  operations. 
People,  not  judiciously  empteyed,  are  little  better 
to  the  state  than  if  they  were  not  ampbyed  at  all. 


For  the  Fannen'  VbtifiMlitr. 
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Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Qmal. 

This  canal  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and,  in 
point  of  construction,  one  of  the  greatest  works  in 
our  country.  It  was  commenced  ten  years  ago ; 
and  packet  boats  can  now  ascend  to  Williama- 
port,  rather  more  than  100  miles  above  Washing- 
ton. It  leaves  the  head  of  tide- water  at  Greofse^ 
town,  and  will  terminate  somewhere  on  the  Ohio 
near  Pittsburg.  The  whole  length,  when  com- 
pleted, will  not  be  less  than  340  miles.  This  route 
may  be  divided  into  three  sections:  first,  Uia 
eastern,  from  Georgetown  to  near  Cumberland, 
187  miles ;  second,  the  section  oo  which  is  the 
summit  level,  from  Cumberiand  to  the  north  of 
Casselman's  River,  71  mites ;  and  third,  from  the 
last  named  place  to  the  Ohio,  86  miles* 

The  rise  on  the  first  division  is  685  feet ;  ths 
whole  lockage  on  the  second,  1961  feet ;  and  the 
fall  on  the  third,  619  feet;  making  the  lockage  of 
the  whole  canal  3215  feet.  On  the  second  divi- 
sion, there  will  be  a  tunnel,  of  rether  more  than  4 
miles  long,  under  a  ridge  of  the  Alleghany,  860 
feet  in  elevation.  What  a  stupendous  undertak- 
ing !  If  ever  completed,  to  see  it  will  be  worth 
a  trip  across  the  Atlantic. 

From  Georgetown  the  canal  rises,  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  5  locks,  85  feet.  At  Harper's  Ferry 
it  attains  an  elevation  of  255  feet  above  tide,  by 
means  of  82  locks.  The  locks  are  all  built  of 
stone,  hewn  on  the  face.  100  feet  long  and  15 
feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and  are  from  6  to  8  feet  lifl. 
The  canal  itself  is  60  feet  wide  at  water-surface 
and  6  feet  deep.  For  a  few  miles  above  George- 
town, the  dimensions  are  even  greater.  The  tow- 
path  is  10  feet  wide  at  top.  The  embankmenti  of 
the  part  now  in  use  have  become  solid  and  firm. 
The  canal  slope  of  the  embankments  is  ooveied, 
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for  tke  greater  pan  of  the  way,  with  broken  alone, 
meaaoring  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two  cube, 
to  prevent  abrasion.  The  stone  ie  found  to  pre- 
serve the  baulcB  well,  and  will  be  used  for  this 
purpose  throughout. 

AAer  leavins;  Georgetown,  until  the  principal 
falls  are  passed,  the  banks  on  either  slds  of  the 
Potomac  crowd  on  the  river,  and  the  canal  clings 
along  the  northern  bank  with  frequently  perpendi- 
cular bJufis  of  rock,  60  feet  high  one  side,  and 
stone  walling  on  the  other,  to  protect  it  from  the 
river.  The  valley  of  the  river,  however,  soon 
widens.  The  receding  hills  give  more  room  for 
the  canal,  and  a  better  location  is  obtained  on  a 
gentle  slope,  free  at  once  from  the  heavy  cutting  or 
walling.  The  hills  frequently  again  approach  the 
river,  and  again  there  is  very  heavy  work.  Such 
are  the  general  features  of  the  location  from 
Georgetown  to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  at  which  place 
the  Potomac  breaks  through  the  first  range  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Cntoc- 
tin  Mountains.  Prom  this  point  to  Harper's  Fer- 
ry, the  canal  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  run 
side  bv  side,  frequently  alon^  the  side  of  precipi- 
tous hills,  with  rocks  hangmg  a  hundi^  feet 
above  them. 

At  several  places  below  the  Point  of  Rocks, 
the  canal  cuts  through  the  beautiful  Potomac 
breccia,  the  material  of  the  columns  in  the  hall 
of  congress  at  Washington:  in  fact,  those  co- 
lumns were  taken  fi*om  this  very  place.  There 
was  a  long  suit  between  the  canal  and  railroad 
companies,  with  regard  to  the  risrht  of  way  be- 
tween the  Point  of  Rocks  and  Harper's  h  erry. 
The  canal  company,  being  the  first  chartered,  and 
believing  that  the  railroad  would  seriously  injure 
their  interests,  strenuously  opposed  the  passage  of 
the  railroad.  The  suit  was  decided  against  the 
railroad  company ;  but  the  matter  was  atierwards 
compromised,  and,  in  consideration  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  the  right  of  way  was  granted  to  the 
railway. 

The  Monocacy  and  Catoctin  aqueducts,  across 
streams  of  the  same  names,  are  the  principal  struc- 
tures below  Harper's  Ferry.  The  former  consists 
of  7  arches,  each  about  5o  feet  span,  the  latter  of 
3  arches.  They  are  built  entirely  of  stone.  A 
part  of  the  Catoctin  aqueduct  fell  down  about 
June  last,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  repair- 
ing it 

Harper's  Ferry  is  situated  ki  the  fork  of  the 
Pbtomac  and  the  Shenandoah.    You  have  heard 
much  of  the  scenery  in  its  vicinity.    My  anliiipa- 
tions  were  very  great,  but  they  were  not  disap- 
pointed.   I  reached  it  a  little  aller  dark,  and  saw 
It  both  by  day  and  moon-light.  On  approaching  it 
from  the  Point  of  Rocks,  the  scenery  combines 
both  tieauty  and  sublimity.    The  Blue  Rklge  is 
soon  passed,  and  the   traveller  is  enclosed  by- 
mountains — the  river  falling  and  tumbling  over 
rocks — the  quiet  canal  calmly  winding  its  way  in 
graceful  curves — the  long  train  of  engine  and 
coaches  hurrying  rapidly  past — the  high  and  rug- 
ged mountains  on  either  side  at  times  presenting 
to  the  eye  nothing  but  naked  rocks,  at  others  co- 
Tered  with  all  the  tints  of  autumnal  foKage,  and 
the  setting  sun  with  its  reflecttMl  light  streaming 
along  the  bosom  of  the  water,  all  combine  to  fur- 
nish a  scene  truly  ehchanting.    A  little  farther, 
and  the  course  ol'  the  river  becomes  more  and 
more  intricate  i  its  egress  can  no  longer  be  traced, 


nor  can  the  e3re  find  where  it  enters  the  barriei'  of 
mountains.  On  reaching  Harper's  Ferry,  the 
effect  of  the  scenery  is  still  increased :  up  the 
Potomac  or  down  the  Potomac,  or  tip*  tbe  She* 
nandoah,  all  is  bMiutiful. 

jflesandria  Canal  and  jf^uedHcU 

The  proper  termination  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal  is  undoubtedly  at  Greorgetown;  but 
both  Washington  and  Alexandria  have  deter- 
mined to  eittend  it  through  their  respective 
bounds.  To  this  end,  Washington  has  expended 
a  sum  of  9225,000  in  converting  what  was  once 
an  ugly  and  filthy  creek,  into  a  broad  canal, 
which  extends  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
ground  of  the  corporation,  to  the  east  branch  of 
the  Potomac  The  Alexandria  canal  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  is  to  be  united  n> 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct,  now  In  the  course  oC  coiistnictkMl,  at 
Georgetown.  Think  of  a  navigable  canal  beiln|f 
carri<3  across  the  tide-water  of  the  mighty  Poto- 
mac I  The  aqueduct  will  consist  of  nine  spanv 
of  about  ninety  feet  each.  It  was  commenced 
four  years  agt>,  and  has  heretofore  proceeded 
slowly.  They  seem  now,  however,  to  be  puah- 
ing  the  work  with  more  energy ;  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  canal  boats  wfll  be  gliding 
across,  at  an  elevation  of  36  feet  above  the  surfbce 
of  the  water.  One  abutment  and  3  piers  are  now 
finished ;  2  other  piers  are  above  high-water,  and 
3  have  yet  to  be  founded.  The  masonry  of  the 
abutments  and  piers  does  great  credit  botir  to  the 
builders  and  superintendents,  and  the  eoffei^damp 
and  fixtures,  (accounts  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  some  of  the  European  joumals,7  ^ow 
great  professional  knowledge  on  the  part  m  their 
engineers.  The  piers  are  founded  on  solid  rock,  as 
moch  as  35  or  40  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
water.  A  steam  engine  is  used  to  pump  the  wa^ 
ter  fh)m  the  coffer-dams. 

As  much,  however,  as  I  admire  the  exeeutiew 
of  the  aqueduct,  so  far  as  it  is  finished,  and,  indeed, 
as  ndble  and  magnificent  as  is  the  undertaking,  I 
still  more  wonder  at  the  consummate  folly  wmcit 
throws  away  hundreds  of  thousands  in  constrtsdt-^ 
ing  a  canal  by  the  side  of  such  a  river  as  the  Pd** 
tomac  A  smking  comment  on  the  wisdom  witb 
whkh  this  work  was  conceived^  is  the  fbct  that  ^ 
steamboat  plies  almost  houriy  between  G^eor;^ 
town  and  Alexandria,  and  the  fact,  that  I  saw  at 
the  wharf  of  Georgetown,  at  the  veiy  bead  of  thSr 
canal,  a  ftill-rimred  ship  of  not  less  than  360  or  4S0 
tons,  it  is  attributable  to  the  same  netty  iealoasf, 
no  doubt,  which  is  so  oAen  found  throughout  our 
widely  extended  country,  causing  immense  sofAs 
to  be  sometimes  expended  in  vain,  and',  at  othSlv', 
preventing  the  expenditure  of  a  cent,  where 
thoosands  might  be  expended  with  profit, 

Balimomand  Ohio  Mailroad. 

This  work  vnm  commenced  in  1828,  and  Is'iil- 
teresting  in  as  much  as  it  waa  one  of  the  first  ndl- 
roads  in  this  country— and  because  its  ebmMrt^ 
has  done  more  than  any  other  to  advance  and  it^- 
prove  the  railway  system.  Almost  e^ery  dlffiirtstit 
kind  of  superstrueture  has  been  tHed,^aiid^stier!- 
ments  made  withflnt  regard  to  cost,  in  otder  t6  a(t- 
Itain  th«t»whitb  was  leiilly ' 
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.The  railroad  leaves  the  head  of  Pratt  street,  in 
fiaHknore,  and  passes  across  the  country  for  9 
mBes  to  the  Patapsco.  In  this  distance  there  is 
much  heavy  ivork— excavations  and  embank- 
ments as  much  as  from  40  to  70  ieet  In  this  part 
of  the  route  is  the  Carrolton  viaduct,  well  worthy 
of  notice.  It  is  built  of  hewn  granhe,  consists  of 
two  arches,  one  of  80  feet  span  across  Gwynn's 
FlUb,  9nd  a  smaller  one  of  20  feet  span  for  a  road- 
way. The  whole  len^h  is  313  f^t— from  sur- 
faet  of  water  to  top  of  the  parapet  is  52  feet,  and 
the  width  between  the  parapets  is  26  feet.  The 
eoet  of  this  viaduct  was  858,000. 

Afler  atrUcing  the  Patapsco,  the  railway  follows 
the  valley  of  that  river  to  its  head,  about  40  m'les 
fVom  Baltimore.  For  this  distance  it  follows  closely 
the  windings  of  the  river,  and  for  nearly  the  whole 
way  constitutes  a  shelf  along  a  precipitous  hill- 
side. It  crosses  the  Patapsco  once,  about  15  miles 
frcoi  town,  by  a  stone  bridge,  S75  feet  lonfTf  and 
consisting  of  4  arches,  two  of  54  feet  span,  and 
two  21  ^t.  This  bridge  is  a  handsome  structure 
of'  unhewn  granite  of  the  best  quality,  an  abun- 
dance of  which  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  A  small 
miaotity  of  granite  was  carried  from  this  place  to 
Washington,  for  the  new  Treasury  buildings;  but 
much  the  larger  portion  of  the  ^nite  for  that 
immense  pile  came  from  James  River.  These  40 
miles  are  a  continued  series  of  curves,  and  curves 
toe  of  small  radius ;  some  of  the  rurves  having  a 
radius  of  only  ^5  feet.  The  evil  of  bold  curva- 
ture in  a  railroad  was  not  so  well  understood 
wlien  this  road  was  built.  The  company  is  now 
aflbttely- engaged  in  altering  their  location  in  many 
friaeesy  and  ^^ing  a  new  way  in  order  to  avoid 
some  of  their  worst  curves.  In  one  place  they 
wiU  hai^e  to  cross  and  reoross  the  Patapsco,  mak- 
ingtwo ^expensive  bridges. 

From  4he  head  of  the  Patapsco  to  the  head  of 
Bush  OEeek,  a  tributary  of  the  Monocacy,  a  dis- 
tance of  fokur  miles  is  occupied  in  crossing  Parr's 
Ridge.  Tills  is  ihe  dividing  ridge  between  the 
waieiB  of  tke-Patapsco  and  those  of  the  Potomac, 
and  is  813  feet  a^hove  mid-tide,  at  Baltimore.  It 
is  .ascended  by  two  inclined  planes,  the  first  2150 
feet  ions  and  80  feet  high,  the  second  3000  feet 
long  and  100  feet  high.  On  the  top  there  is  a  level 
600  f^et  in  lei^,  intended  for  the  location  of  the 
maohinery  for  workmaihe  planes.  On  the  oppo- 
site aidei  the  noadin  like  manner  demands  from 
this  ridge  by  two  inclined  planes,  the  Urst  being 
3200  feet  lonff  and  160  feet  hurh,  the  second  1900 
feet  long  an4;81  /eet  high^  These  planes  are  at 
present  worked  by  hoose-power,  andare  an  annual 
expense  of  825,000  to  the  company.  The  iay  I 
crossed  this  ridge,  ^ch  coadi,  (and  there  were  8 
coecbes  of  the  lai^gest  class,)  was  drawn  -by  i6 
while  horae^.  These  planes  might  have  been 
avoided  by  gradoi  of  80  feet  to  the  mile,  and  f  am 
glad  to  see.  that  the  company  is  now  engaged  in 
making  that  alteration.  The  planes  are  all  straight. 
From  the  w.estenl  foot  of  Parr's  ridge,  the  road 
follows  down  the  vailev  of  Bush  Creek,  to  near 
][ts  junction  with  the  Monoeaey.  It  then  crosses 
ihiaatream,  and  afler  meningdown  tts  valley  a 
mih^.Qi  two,  strikes-  across  the  xoontry  to  the 
Foiff^  of  Hocks,  on  the.  Potomac  /Fhis  portion 
of^he-road  has  leas  bokl^unratofe  than  any  other, 
though  there  is  no  part  of  it  where  tln<eun^es  are 
not  very  4>l]^tionable.  The  MoDoeacy  is  cnMsed 
by  a  bridfs  350  feet  lQog,of3  tpanallO  feet  each* 


The  piers  and  abutments  are  of  stone,  but  the 
superstructure  of  wood.  Afler  crossing  the  Mono- 
eaey, there  is  a  branch  to  Fredericktown,  3  mile* 
long.  From  the  Point  of  Rocks  to  Harper's  Fer- 
ry, as  I  mentioned  before,  the  railroad  runs  up  the 
valley  of^  the  Potomac,  along  side  of  the  canal. 
At  Harper's  Ferry  it  connects  by  a  bridge  with 
the  Winchester  road,  penetrating  32  miles  up  the 
finest  valley  of  Virginia.  This  tmdge  consisU  of 
stone  piers  and  wooden  superstructure,  on  the 
plan  of  the  celebrated  Schafihausen  brid^.  It 
consists  of  6  spans  of  140  feet  each.  It  is  now* 
much  out  of  oitler  and  considered  unsafe  for  loco- 
motives. The  Winchester  road  leaves  Harper's' 
Ferry  on  trestle  work,  which  is  planked  over,  and> 
forms  by  moonlight  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pro- 
menades I  ever  saw,  running  immediately  up  the* 
middle  of  the  Shenandoah  valley,  with  high 
mountains  towering  on  either  hand. 

The  valley  of  the  Patapsco  furnishes  scenery 
singulariy  wild  and  interesting ,  and  the  ravme  of 
Bush  Creek  not  much  less  so,  with  which  the  rich 
and  highly  cultivated  country,  through  which  the 
road  passes  fW>ro  the  Monoeaey  to  the  Potomac, 
furnishes  a  striking  and  beautiful  contrast.  So 
that  there  are  few  roads  on  which  you  can  travel 
the  same  distance  whh  such  delightful  scene^. 
From  Baltimore  to  Harper's  Feny,  the  road  is  81 
miles  long,  and  has  cost  about  (28,000  per  mHe. 
The  grades  on  this  road,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  less  than  30  feet  to  the  mile. 

From  Baltimore  for  58  miles  there  are  two 
tracks  laid ;  for  the  remaining  distance,  only  one 
has  been  yet  put  down.  One  of  the  tracks  for  30 
miles  consists  of  iron  plates  2^  by  f  inches  on 
stone  rails;  all  the  rest  consists  of  wooden  sills, 
bedded  every  four  feet  on  broken  stone.  Into  these 
sills  is  keved  a  rail  6  inches  square,  and  on  the  raif 
a  plate  2|  by  f  inches.  The  stone  and  iron  track 
is  used  as  little  as  possible ;  much  of  the  iron  has 
been  taken  up,  and  cross  ties  of  wood  put  on  the 
stone.  In  a  few  days  they  will  begin  to  put  new 
superstructure  throughout,  on  a  plan  which  wHl  be 
both  strong  and  lasting.  They  wilt  make  their 
road-bed  in  the  first  place  of  broken  stone ;  on  this 
will  be  bedded  longitudinal  string- pieces,  on  which 
will  be  put  cross-ties  every  8  feet  These  ties 
will  supcNort  a  T  rail,  weighing  41  to  45  lbs.  per 
yard.  It  is  a  source  of  no  small  degree  of  plea- 
sure and  admiration,  to  see  a  company  that  has 
expended  such  large  amounts  of  money  uselessly, 
and  worse  than  uselessly,  still  pushing  boldly  on, 
gathering  experience  fi'om  hserrora,  and  prosecut- 
ing its  noble  undertaking  with  an  enterprise  and 
energy  that  must  ensure  success.  The  company 
manufactures  its  own  engines  and  cars,  and  hM 
very  extensive  workshops  in  Baltimore.  The 
company  has  mv  best  wishes ;  it  has  done  much 
fbr  tne  cause  of^  internal  improveroem,  aond  has 
uniformly  exhibited  a  degree  of  liberality  and  eo- 
terprJM  not  oAen  met  with. 


From  tbe  Praecksl  Pshmt. 
OLBAWIirG  KBAT    CATTLK. 
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The  following  {««  translated,  and  we  would  in- 
vite the  attention  of  &rmers  to  the  subject.  Our 
jGerman  correspondent  is  the  right  kind  of  a  man. 
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He  ffivtB  his  notioos  wefl  confinned  by  experience. 

Xenia,  Ohio,  June  Uth,  183S. 

Mm.  Editor— Allow  roe,  through  the  **  Fat- 
mer,''  to  say  a  word  to  ray  !ellow  farmera  on,  what 
eeeoM  to  me,  an  important  rabject.  In  this  coun- 
try, vou  will  seldom  find  a  curry-comb  and  hand 
brusn  in  the  cow-stable ;  but  I  consider  them  indis- 
pensable in  the  cow-stable,  as  in  the  horse-stable. 
Why  farmers  do  not  curry  and  brush  their  cows,  I 
know  not,  unless  it  be  that  they  think  cleanliness 
is  not  so  necessary  to  the  cow  as  to  the  horse. 

But  if  we  will,  for  a  moment,  consider  the  erils 
arislni^  fh>m  this  ne^^ect,  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing cows  dean  roust  strike  eveiy  reflecting  roind. 
It  M  well  known  that  no  animal,  neither  horse  nor 
cow,  can  be  healthy,  unless  ifu  inaenailtU  penpi- 
Toiion  ifoe9  on  regtUarlf,  and  this  can  never  be  go- 
in^  on  if  cows  are  kept  in  a  dirty  stable,  aixl  no 
pains  taken  to  rub  off  carefblly  the  dirt  or  matter 
wbkh  obstracts  the  vessels  or  pores  of  the  skin. 

Wherever  cows  are  regulariy  ctirried  and  rub- 
bed they  are  invariably  stronger  and  in  a  healthier 
condition;  not  liable  to  cutofisous  and  other  dis- 
eases; and  from  experience  1  know  they  yield  more 
milk,  and  that  too  of  a  better  quality— a  cleaner 
milk,  richer  cream,  and  sweeter  butter,  necessarily 
lblk>w. 

I  make  it  a  praolkse  to  cuny  my  cows  once  a 
day  very  carefully— I  never  suffer  any  dung  to 
•tick  to  their  coats — it  looks  bad,  and  •  mjures  the 
cows.  This  useful  animal  does  not  deserve  such 
dirty  trwiwunL  Give  them  litter  sufficient,  and 
remove  the  dqng  regulariy,  and  this  part  is  accom- 
plished. 

Many  of  our  farmers  seem  to  think  that  in  or- 
•der  to  Mve  healthy  and  good  cows,  you  need  only 
feed  them  with  a  sufficiency  of  food ;  however,  I 
•am  full  v  convinced  from  experience,  that  cows  may 
•be  well  supplied  with  food,  still  they  will  not  be  as 
^profitable  as  tbev  would  be  if  kept  perfectlv  clean, 
•and  tiee  from  all  kind  of  dirt  and  matter  obstruct- 
ing perspiration,  as  above  stated  ;  besides  this,  if 
«eows  are  kept  perfectlv  clean,  th^  will  thrive  upon 
.a  less  t]uantity  of  food. 

Cows  are  often  subject  to  have  swollen  teats  and 
•lidders,  as  well  as  other  excrescences.  These  may 
4ie  prevented  if  the  parts  be  occasionally  washed 
*witA  warm  water.  The  udder  and  teats  should  be 
^carefully  washed  immediately  before  the  cow  is 
•milked.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Loudon :  <'  Go 
to  the  cow  stall — take  with  you  cold  water  and  a 
tspoage,  and  wash  each  cowmi  udder  clean  before 
»nulkmg ;  dowse  the  udder  with  cold  water,  winter 
iand^utnmer,  as  it  braces,  and  repels  heat." 

David  Hbymackbr. 


Maria,  a  cow,  to  Wro.  Gray  ...  661 
Melvira,  and  calf,  to  same  -  -  -  1005 
Marchioness,  yenrting  heifer,  W.  CI  Goodloe  4ffT 
Moss  Rose,  to  W.  G.  Clay  -  -  -  376 
Tulip,  old,  to  Thomas  Y.  Rrent  -  -  180 
Beauty,  to  John  and  Joseph  Collier        -       476 


KmrrvcKT  cattlb. 

'The  fellowing  are  prices  obtained  finr  a  part  of  a 
■ateck  df  fine  blooded  cattle,  belonging  to  the  estate 
•oHthe  late  General  James  Garrard,  as  we  find  it 
in  theTaris  (Kentucky)  Citizen.  The  list  em- 
*braces  allthe  thorough-bred  cattle  offered  for  sale. 
Exception,  sold  to  Brutus  J.  Clay  &  Co.  $1830 
JBclipse,  a  calf;  George  M.  Bedford  -  -  688 
Oherry,a.cew,  to  Gen.  John  Pratt  -  ,  -  1126 
Matilda,  to  Brutus  J.  Clay  It  Co.  -  -  990 
ITanDy  XemUe,  a  calf,  to  Kemus  Payne        880 


Below  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  fine  mixed 
Lady  Morgan,  yearling  heifer,  sold  to 

^.  Scott,  for 

Snow  drop,  a  calf,  to  N.  P.  Rogers 
Lucilla,  yeariing,  to  Jaroes  Batterton 
Julia  Jackson,  to  Enoch  Kirby    - 
Rosetta,  a  calf,  to  same   -       -       -       • 
Lily,  to  John  Collier  .... 
Josephina,  to  Moses  Ryan      .        .       . 
Red  Beauty,  to  same  -        -       .        . 
White  Lily,  to  John  Desha     - 
Young  Nelli  to  John  Graves 


Amotmting  in  all  to 


$10,967 


88187 
bloods: 

f660 
826 
840 
196 
166 
190 
206 
376 
106 
140 

$2680 


Vnuk  iIm  8flk  Grower. 
8ILK-CULTURB. 

Having  f^  a  small  number  of  silk- worms  the 
past  season,  and  having,  as  I  suppose,  succeeded 
well,  I  send  you  a  brief  account  of  my  fixtures, 
feeding,  kc.  If  you  think  roy  experience  will  in 
the  least  degree  aid  the  good  cause  in  which  we 
are  in  common  engaged,  you  are  at  liberty  to  put>- 
lish  it.  My  cocoonery  in  36  feet  by  18,  two  sto- 
ries high,  lathed  and  plastered,  with  a  chimney  in 
each  end,  and  a  cellar  under  the  whole.  The 
building  is  substantial  and  well  finished.  It  has 
28  windows  and  6  doors,  blinds  and  veuitian  shut- 
ters. The  building  was  intended  to  be  converted 
into  a  dwelling  in  the  event  of  its  not  being  used 
as  a  cocoonerv.  Two  rows  of  shelves,  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  were  put  up,  each  shelf  one 
foot  above  the  other,  so  that  I  had  large  aisles 
between  the  rows  of  shelves  and  around  them, 
affording  ample  room  lor  feeding  the  worms  and 
changing  the  hurdles.  My  hurdles  are  three  by 
lour  leet,  made  with  cotton  twine,  not  knit,  but 
crossed  as  a  bed-cord.  I  supposed  I  bad  accom- 
modations for  feeding  2  or  300,000  worms  hatched 
in  succession.  I  accordingly  procured  two  ounces 
mammoth  white  egfis,  from  Mr.  Stone,  of  Bur- 
lington, which  were  understood  to  come  from  Crcr- 
mnnfown  Pa.,  and  several  ounces  of  sulphur 
colored,  from  Mr.  Comstock,  of  Hartford.  These 
were  all  put  in  glass  jars,  and  placed  in  the  ice- 
house about  the  Ist  of  April.  The  16th  of  June, 
the  mammoth  white  were  taken  out  and  exposed 
for  hatching,  and  in  a  few  days,  about  6260  of 
them  hatched,  which  was  all  I  obtained  from  the 
two  ounces.  I  then  exposed  those  I  obtained 
from  Hartfoid,  not  one  of  which  hatched.  Dis- 
appointed in  my  eggs,  I  called  on  Mr.  A.  M.  Je- 
rome, of  Princeton,  who  supplied  me  with  a  pa- 
per of  e^ifs  which  were  in  the  process  of  hatch- 
ing. These  !  brought  home  on  the  26th  of  June» 
and  about  25,000  of  them  hatched.  I  had  then 
altogether  about  30,260  worms.  1  placed  them 
all  on  the  shelves  in  thesecond  stoiy ;  about  12,000 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  the  balance  on  the 
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other  fiJe.    I  fed  the  whole  oo  the  roultieaulis, 

frown  from  roots  and  cuttings  planted  this  spring, 
during  the  wiiote  time  of  feeding,  the  tempera- 
ture ranged  verv  high,  being  severel  days  as  high 
as  93  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  seldom  less  than 
72  degrees. 

When  I  commenced,  all  the  knowledge  I  had 
on  the  whole  subject  was  "  book  knowledge. ''  I 
had  never  seen  a  cocoonery,  and  never  but  once 
had  seen  worms  feeding.  My  colored  man,  who 
had  never  seen  worms,  gathered  the  leaves  and 
fed  the  worms  until  within  about  two  weeks  of 
winding,  when  I  empk)yed  an  aged  man  to  assist 
him.  Having  some  leisure,  I  spent  considerable 
time  in  the  cocoonery,  determined  to  watch  the 
feeding  with  care.  A  premium  of  $100  having 
been  offered  by  the  Monmouth  Silk  Manufacturing 
Company,  to  the  perion  who  would  raise  the 
greatest  number  of  pounds  of  cocoons  from  tfie 
sixteenth  of  an  acre,  I  measured  the  above  quan* 
tity  of  land,  and  planted  it  with  roots  set  upright, 
the  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  trees 
eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  12,000  worms 
a£>ve  alluded  to,  I  fed  on  the  premium  trees. 
The  drought  continuing  so  severe,  and  fearing  the 
leaves  on  the  premium  trees  would  fail,  on  the 
19th  of  July  I  took  off  about  5000,  for  which  I 
borrowed  leaves  to  carry  them  through.  From 
this  time  it  required  143  pounds  of  leaves.  In 
f^bout  twenty-six  days  the  mammoth  white  began 
to  rise,  and  in  about  31  days  all,  or  nearly  all,  had 
risen.  On  the  28th  day  a  few  of  the  sulphur  be- 
gan to  wind,  and  by  the  35th  day,  all  had  wound. 
As  a  general  rule  we  fed  four  times  a  day,  never 
at  niffnt.  Afler  the  second  week  we  changed  the 
hurd^s  every  two  or  three  days ;  the  room  was 
well  ventilated,  and  always  sweet  and  clean.  Al- 
though good  attention  was  given  to  all  the  worms, 
yet  a  little  more  attention  was  given  by  myself  to 
the  premium  worms.  They  were  fed  just  as  of- 
ten as  they  consumed  the  leaves  previously  given, 
and  the  diffisrence  in  the  size  of  the  cocoons  was 
obvious,  the  premium  cocoons  being  very  percep- 
tibly the  lar^st  and  most  firm.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  pounds  ot  cocoons  (?om  the  worms  fed  as 
above,  was  86  lbs.  9  oz. ;  the  whole  number  of 
pounds  fed  on  the  premium  trees  was  ^,  or  if  an 
allowance  is  made  for  borrowed  leaves,  allowing 
21  pounds  of  leaves  to  a  pound  of  cocoons,  the 
number  fed  on  premium  trees  would  be  31  pounds, 
14  oz.  Of  the  mammotli  white  it  required  350 
cocoons  to  make  a  pound ;  of  the  premium  sulphur 
cocoons  290  to  300 ;  192  of  the  largest,  afler  the 
floss  was  taken  off,  made  a  pound ;  of  the  sulphur 
colored  cocoons,  not  premium,  it  required  about 
325  to  make  a  pound.  The  worms  were  vigorous 
and  healthy  during  the  whole  time  of  feeding,  I 
I  think  remarkably  so ;  indeed  I  do  not  know  that 
I  lost  a  single  worm  by  disease.  Being  a  healthy 
crop,  I  saved  most  of  my  cocoons  for  eggs,  and  I 
have  about  four  pounds  of  the  finest  eggs  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  stifled,  probably,  25  lbs.  of  cocoons 
in  order  to  make  a  specimen  of  sewing  silk.  Au- 
gust 4th  I  obtainea  a  small  paper  of  two  crop 
egffs  flrom  Wm.  Imlay,  Esq.,  of  Allentown  ;  only 
900  or  400  of  them  hatched,  which  I  fed  on  my 
premium  trees.  These  were  also  liealthy  and  vi- 
gorous, but  they  did  not  wind  under  thirty  days, 
atidthe  cocoons  were  small.  Owing  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  procuring  eggs  to  hatch  in  successive 
crops,  I  have  only  raimd  31  lbs.  14  oz.  ih>m  my 


l-16th  of  an  acre,  though  my  trees  are  smaller 
than  yours  in  Burlington.    This,  I  believe,  is  not 
more  than  one-half  the  amount  I  could  have  fed 
if  I  had  been  able  to  procure  eggs  and  hateh  (hem 
as  wanted.    The  trees  do  not  appear  now  to  have- 
lost  any  of  their  foliage.    Enough  has  been  done, 
however,  to  show  that  raising  silk  is  profitable 
even  the  first  year,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  inex- 
perienced.   I  hope  you  will  write  an  artide  on 
this  subject,  and  from  what  has  been  done,  show 
what  can  be  done.    From  my  experience,  I  am' 
perfectly  satisfied  there  is  no  mystery  or  diffieuky, 
in  feeding  the  silk-worm.    If  the  eggs  are  from  a 
healthy  crop,  and  if  the  worms  are  kept  clea»  end- 
well  fed,  success  is  certain,  and  from  the  acknow- 
ledged enterprise  of  our  people,  I  am  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied the  silk  business  will  succeed,  and  at^  bo> 
distant  period  will  become  a  sonrce  of  vast  nation- 
al and  individual  wealth.    May  your  valoable 
publkuuion  aid,  aa  I  have  no  doubt  it  will,  in  hast- 
ening this,  by  inducing  our  intelligent  farmers  and 
others' to  engage  in  the  business. 

R.  V.  M'Lbav. 
Freehold,  N.  /.,  StpU  20, 1838. 


CURIOUS  SXTRACTS  FROM  THB  ANCIBlfT  LAW9: 

OF  VLRGfNJA. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  there  were  pre- 
sented many  passages  of  history,  and  especially' 
extraets  fh>m  the  older  historians,  in  relation  to  the 
general  policy  and  economy,  and  agriculture,  and 
illustrative  of  the  peculiar  habits  and  condition  of 
the  eariy  settlers  and  inhabitants  of  the  edony  of* 
Virginie.*    It  is  proposed  here  to  offer  extracts, 
equally  curious  and  interesting,  from  the  old  laws ', 
of  the  colony,  and  spreading  over  a  greater  variety 
of  subjects  than  was  permitted  by  the  purpose  of 
the  article  referred  to  above.    ThK>ugh  all  the  ex- 
tracts which  win  now  be  offered  are  taken  fh>m  a' 
single  work,    'Uenmg's   Statutes     at   Large,^' 
which  is  accessible  to  every  one,  yet  because  it  is 
a  Itno  book,  and  a  voluminous  one,  its  contents  are 
seancely  known  to  general  readers,  and  it  is  almost 
sealed  to  all  other?  except  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession.    For  this  reason,  whatever  is 
curious  and  interesting  in,  these  old  statutes,  will . 
also  have,  to  most  readers  of  the  Farreeni^  Rt" 
gister,  all  the  freshnese  and  interest  of  novelty. 

The  following  introductory  remarks  and  state- 
ments of  the  compiler  of  the  statutes,  will  best 
serve  as  the  beginning  of  these  extracts  : 

"  In  June,  1619,  the  first  assembly  ever  held  in 
Virginia,  was  convened  by. sir  George  Yeardley, 
then  GroVemor,  and  met  at  James  Town  ;  which 
was  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  afterwardi, 
called  <<  James  Oitty."  Some  acco«nt  of  the  arts 
passed  at  this  session,  (taken  from  the  Ancient 
Records  relating  to  Virginia,) is  given  in  a  note 
prefixed  to  the  acts  of  1'523'4 ;  being  those  of  the 
eariiest  period  now  extant. 

*  See  pp.  754  to  760,  Vol.  III.,  Fartteis*  Itegiskr.  - 
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''U  May  16a0»  we  are  tola  by  ImloriaM,  that 
OQotber  aaterobly  was  held  in  Virgiaia.  BtvtrUyj 
indeed,  makes  it  the  yirst  legislature  under  the  co- 
lonial go%'ernnient.  But  of  the  acts  of  this  as- 
sembly there  is  no  mentbn  in  the  prooeedinffs  of 
the  London  Company;  a  ciroumstanoe  which 
renders  it  extreoely  doubtful  whether  such  an  as- 
sembly was,  in  fact,  ever  held." — Vol.  I.  p.  119. 

But  this  firrt  legislation  of  the  colonists  seems 
never  to  have  been  formally  considered  and  rati- 
fied by  the  London  Company,  the  then  proprietary 
government  of  the  colony,  and  therefore  the  en- 
actments of  this  earliest  session,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  were  of  no  authority ;  and  it  is 
'  therefore,  probably,  that  no  record  of  them  re- 
jnains,    Hening  says— 

"The  acts  passed  at  the  general  assembly  in 
1619,  were  probably  a  crude,  ind lasted  mass, 
which  never  received  the  sanction  of  the  treasurer 
and  companv  for  Virginia,  in  England ;  without 
whose  approbation,  in  a  great  and  general  courts 
they  could  not  have  the  force  of  laws.'' — p.  123. 

The  firat  actual  legislation,  then,  occurred  in 
the  next  session,  which  was  in  1631,  and  when 
flfleen  years  had  passed  since  the  first  arrival  of 
the  English  settlers.  Of  this,  the  only  account 
is  in  the  following  general  statement,  given  in  the 
words  of  the  compiler.  This  extract  presents  the 
curious  fkct,  that  a  large  and  prominent  portion  of 
the  first  actual  legislation  of  Vii^inui,  (as  well  as 
much  of  later  date,)  was  devoted  to  the  encourage* 
nent  of  the  growth  of  silk— a  culture  which,  af^ 
ter  lying  dormant  for  nearly  two  centuries,  has 
now  suddenly  become  one  of  the  most  engrossing 
interest  throughout  this  country,  and  which  now 
promises  to  be  revived,  and  for  the  fint  time  to  be 
extensively  and  successfully  prosecuted. 

"  In  November  and  December  1631,  another 
IMsembly  was  held :  an  event  not  mentioned  by 
Stitb,  or  any  of  our  early  historians.  The  acts  of 
this  session  are  very  briefly  noticed  in  the  minutes 
of  the  London  Company ;  and  relate  entirely  to 
the  introduction  and  culture  of  such  staple  com- 
modities as  the  company  in  England  recommen- 
ded ;  particularly  the  article  of  silk,  which  seems 
to  have  engrossed  neariy  the  whole  attention  of 
the  legislature.  Two  acts,  the  one  prescribing  re- 
gulations for  planting  mulberry  trees,  the  other  di- 
ffecting,  thatinclearing  land^  no  mulberry  trees  shall 
be  desttroyed,  are  first  mentioned.  The  remaining 
acts  of  this  session  contain  littje  more  than  an  enu- 
meration of  the  wants  of  the  colony.^ — p.  119. 


TlMve  was  lately  republished  in  one  of  the 
newspapers,  and  which  has  been  thence  copied 
into  Many  others,  <*  on  actf  for  muiberry  treet^^ 
pMMd  in  1661,  which  was  prssented  as  the  oldest 
legislatiaa  oa  the  sobjeet  And,  ssbseqaently, 
there  appeanBd  in  another  print,  a  correction  of 
Ibat  opinion,  in  extracts  from  the  eariier  acts  of 
1666  and  of  1667.  These  extracts  will  be  given 
here,  in  their  order  of  time.  It  is  enough  here  to 
aboiRythat  ailk-cvlldco  was  m  flilyect  ef  legisla- 


tive intertst  and  action,  thirty-five  years  befbre  the 
eariieet  of  these  enactments,  and  forty  years  in 
advance  of  the  other. 

The  next  extracts  will  be  from  (he  "  Laws  and 
Orders  concluded  on  by  the  General  Assembly, 
March  5th,  1638-4."  In  every  extract  the  spell- 
ing and  punctuation  of  the  original,  (as  given  in 
the  '  Statutes  at  Large,^  will  be  preserved. 

<<  For  the  encouragement  of  men  to  plant  store 
of  come,  the  prise  shall  not  be  stinted,  but  h  shaU 
be  free  for  every  man  to  sell  it  as  deere  as  he  can. 

"That  there  shall  be  in  every  parish  a  publick 
gamary  unto  which  there  shall  be  contributed  for 
every  planter  exoeedintf  the  ai^  of  18  years  alive 
at  the  crop  after  he  ham  been  heere  a  year  a  bush- 
el of  come,  the  which  shall  be  disposed  for  the 
pttblique  uses  of  every  parish  by  the  nAajor  part  of 
the  (ieemen,  the  remainder  yeariv  to  be  taken  out 
by  the  owners  at  St  Tho's  his  day  and  the  new 
bushell  to  be  putt  in  the  roome. 

<<That  three  sufficient  men  of  evisry  parish 
shall  he  swome  to  see  that  every  roan  shaliplant 
and  tende  sufficient  of  come  for  hrs  fkroily.  Those 
men  that  have  neglected  so  to  do  are  to  be  by  the 
said  three  men  presented  to  be  censured  by  the 
governor  and  coonsell. 

<<  That  all  trade  for  come  with  the  salvages  as 
well  publick  as  private  after  Jtme  next  shall  be 
prohioited.*' 

"  That  every  freeman  shall  fence  in  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  ground  befbre  Whitsuntkle  next  to 
make  a  garden  for  planting  of  vines,  herbs,  roots, 
&c.  subpoena  ten  pounds  of  tobacco  a  man,  but 
that  no  man  for  his  own  family  shall  be  tyed  to 
fence  above  an  acre  of  land  and  that  whosoever 
hath  fenced  a  garden  and  of  the  land 

shall  be  paid  lor  it  bv  the  owner  of  the  seyle  \ 
they  shall  also  plant  Molberry  trees.''— p.  196. 

'^  That  the  prochunation  for  the  rates  of  oommo- 
dities  be  still  ki  force  and  that  there  be  some  men  io 
every  ploiitation  to  censure  the  tobacco."— p.  136. 

Our  ancestors  were  totally  without  light  on  the 
ftee-trade  doctrine  of  modem  political  economy, 
and  bad  little  faith  in  self-intersst  serving  as  the 
best  gukle  to  direet  the  pursuits  of  industry.  The 
statute  book  is  full  of  regulations,  like  some  of  the 
foregoing,  which  were  designed  to  encourage  and 
compel  the  raising  or  keeping  of  certain  products, 
and  restraining  or  fbrbiddiog  others. 

The1blk>wing orders  of  thosamesession,  exhibit 
the  then  state  of  insecurity  and  peril  of  eveiy  set- 
tler. They  were  enacted  in  Consequence  of  the 
recent  massacre  of  many  of  the  colonists  by  the 
Indians,  in  1633,  which  was  so  near  being  aa  eom-« 
plete  aa  was  its  design. 

<<  That  every  dwelling  house  shall  be  pallizaded 
in  for  defence  against  the  Indians. 

<<That  no  man  go  or  send  abroad  without  a 
soffir4ent  partie  will  armed. 

<<  That  men  go  not  to  worke  in  the  ground  with- 
out their  arms  (and  a  centioell  upon  uiem.) 

*<That  the  inhabitants  ^  nut  aboard  ships  or 
upon  any  other  occasions  in  such  numbers,  %i 
the."eby  to  weaken  and  endanger  the  ptantatiena. 

<<  That  the  commander  of  every  pmntatioB  taka 
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care  that  there  be  tuOicient  of  powder  and  aoiu- 
Dition  within  the  plantation  under  hia  command 
and  their  pieces  fixt  and  their  arms  compleate. 

"  That  there  be  dew  watch  kept  by  night. 

*'That  no  commander  of  any  plantation  do 
either  hiroaelfe  or  suffer  others  to  spend  powder 
unnecessarily  m  drinking  or  entertainments,  Re.'' 

<'  That  such  persons  orquaiity  as  shall  be  founde 
delinquent  in  their  duties  being  not  fitt  to  undergoe 
corporal  punishment  may  notwithstanding  t>e 
ymprisoned  at  the  discretione  of  the  commander 
«L  lor  greater  offences  to  be  subject  to  a  ffine  inflict- 
ed by  the  monthlie  court,  so  that  it  exceed  not  the 
value  aforesaid.'*— -p.  127. 

Among  the  acts  of  October,  1629,  firat  appears 
the  policy^  which  was  so  long  approved,  of  limit- 
ing the  extent  of  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  for 
the  pur^se  of  enhancing  its  price,  and  which  was 
•e  often  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  legiBlation, 
and  witii  so  little  success. 

**  It  was  inU  to  ike  qiuation  whether  for  this 
yeare  there  ehould  be  an  ordinance  made  and  es- 
•tablished  for  the  stintin^^  of  the  planting  of  tp- 
tmcoo.  To  this  the  opmion  of  the  most  voices 
ovas,  that  noe  persons  workeiiigthe  ground,  which 
are  all  to  be  thithable,  should  plant  above  3000 
iplants  u|>pon  an  head. 

'<  Aa  exception  is  made  where  the  familie  oon- 
icisteth  of  children,  and  woemen  which  doe  not 
worke  in  the  ground,  and  they  to  plant  not  above 
1000  plants  per  pol.''— pp.  41-2. 

The  [following  are  some  of  the  proceedings  of 
^e  governor  and  council,  acting  as  a  criminal 
court,  in  1690 : 

"Dr.  John  Pott,  late  Governor,  indicted,  ar- 
raigned and  found  guilty  of  stealing  cattle,  18 
jurors  3  whereof  coundlkna.  This  day  wholly 
•pent  in  pleading ;  next  day,  in  unneceasanr  dis- 
putation :  Pott  endeavoring  to  prove  Mr.  King- 
smell  (one  of  the  witnesses  against  him)  an  hy- 
pocrite, by  a  story  of  Gusman  of  Alfrach  the 
rogue.  In  re^rd  of  his  quality  and  practical 
judgment  respited  till  the  king's  pleasure  Icnown ; 
and  all  the  counoel  became  his  security.'* — p.  145. 

"  Upon  the  presentment  of  the  ehureh- wardens 
of  Stanley  Hundred  for  suspicion  of  incontinency 
betweene  Henry  Kinge  and  the  wife  of  John  Jack- 
son, they  lyinge  together  in  her  husband's  ab- 
■eoce ;  it  is  thought  fitt  that  the  sayd  Kinge  shall 
remove  his  habitation  firom  her,  and  not  to  tise  or 
frequent  her  company  until  her  husband's  re- 
tome."-^.  145. 

"  Hugh  Davis  to  be  soundly  whipped,  before 
an  assembly  of  Negroes  and  others,  for  abusing 
himself  to  the  dishonor  of  God  and  shame  of 
Christians,  by  defiling  his  body  in  \yintt  with  a 
negro  ;*  which  ffuilt  ne  is  to  acknowledge  next 
Sabbath  day."— p.  146. 

The  three  following  acts,  which  are  copied  en- 
tire, throw  light  on  the  policy  and  economy  of  the 
government  The  legislative  encouragement  or 
enforcing  of  com  culture  was  as  much  the  usage 
as  restraints  upon  tobacco  culture.    Tobacco  w.as 

*  Names  wers  fint  introdneed  in  V irginta,  from  a 
Dateh  Sbm^  in  the  year  1620.  See  BevMiey,  pa.  51. 
Bark*s  Hist  voL  i.  p.  211. 


then,  and  ibr  a  long  time  afterwards,  ihm  legal 
currency  of  the  country;  and  the  bringing  Imd 
tobacco  into  market  and  circulation,  was  theivfbre 
something  like  debasing,  the  coin  of  the  country. 
This  induced  the  burning  of  the  article^  as  coqd- 
terfeit,  as  welt  as  to  punish  the  owner  for  the  of- 
fbnce.  This  penalty  lasted  much  longer  than  itto 
causes.  Whhin  the  last  thirty-five  years,  tobacco, 
condemned  by  the  inspectors,  was  still  burnt  by 
law,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  be  converted 
to  manure,  for  which  purpose  it  would  have  been 
valuable. 

*'  For  the  better  furtherance  and  advancement 
of  staple  commodities,  and  more  especiallv  that  of 
potashes  and  saltpeeter,  it  %$  thought  JUtf  that 
every  master  of  a  ffamily  within  the  severall  plan- 
tations of  this  colony  shall  use  their  best  endea- 
vours to  preserve  and  keepe  in  dry  and  tight 
houses  or  casks  all  those  ashes  that  proceede  and 
bee  made  bv  the  wood  that  is  burned  in  clearing 
their  grounds,  that  they  may  be  ready  at  all  tymes 
to  be  delivered  to  those  that  shall  reauire  the  same 
to  make  experiment  thereof.  Ana  that  every 
master  of  a  ffamily  shall  have  a  speciall  care,  afler 
a  notice  thereof  given,  to  preserve  and  keepe  aU 
their  urine  which  shall  be  made  in  their  several! 
plantations,  to  be  disposed  and  bestowed  as  by  a 
note  in  writing  they  shall  receave  directions  the 
benefitt  whereof  shall  the  first  yeare  shall  re- 
dounde  to  those  that  shall  make  the  experiment 
And  the  next  yeare  it  shall  bee  lawfull  for  every 
planter  to  make  the  best  benefitt  hee  can  thereA 
to  his  own  use.  And  for  other  staple  eommodities, 
as  iron,  salt,  vines.  Re  the  whole  assembly  are 
willing  andreadie  to  yielde  their  best  assistance  in 
setting  and  raysing  them,  or  any  of  them  when 
they  shall  see  any  incouragement  thereunto  by 
sQch  as  shall  bee  men  of  experience  and  skill  to 
perfecte  such  workes."-rp.  151. 

<'To  prevent  the  want  of  corne  which  oflen- 
tymes  doth  happen  to  this  colony  by  reason  of  the 
neglect  of  planung  suflicient  quantities  thereof  for 
their  necessarie  provisions.  It  %$  ordered,  that  two 
acres  of  come  or  neere  thereabouts  bee  planted  for 
every  head  that  worketh  in  the  grounde,  and  the 
same  to  bee  sufficiently  tended  weed^  and  pre- 
served from  birdes,  hoggs.  cattiell  and  other  incon- 
veniences. And  if  any  planter  shall  be  found  de- 
linquent therein  hee  shall  fbrfoite  all  his  tobaccoe 
which  hee  made  of  his  cropp  that  jreare,  the  one 
halfe,  to  the  informer,  the  other  to  bee  imployed 
to  publiqne  uses  for  the  good  of  the  country." — ^p. 
152. 

<<  For  the  improving  the  planting  of  tobaecoe 
the  neglect  thereof  in  me  cunng  hath  cansed  the 
same  to  bee  of  base  price  and  small  esteeme  to  the 
discredit  and  disadvantajga  of  the  whole  cekMiy  in 
generall,  for  the  preventiiig  and  avoydtng  whereof 
It  i$  thouf^  jut  tmd  accordingly  ordered.  That 
noe  person  whataoever  shall  plant  or  tende  above 
two  thousand  plants  of  tobaccoe  for  tvtry  heade 
within  his  fomily  indudiag  woemeo  and  ehildren. 
And  to  the  intent  that  noe  tobaccoe  of  bad  condi- 
tion, may  be  traospprted  out  of  this  country,  It  ie 
further  ordered.  That  if  any  man  hereafter  shall 
make  any  bad,  or  ill  conditioned  tobaccoe  and  oA 
fbr  to  pay  away  tha  same  to  any  person  or  -per- 
sona, eytber  for  dabls,  BMuelumnza  or  any  other 
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eomiaodilMi,  it  AaH  be  lawfull  for  the  oommao- 
4er  0f  every  plafntatioo  with  two  or  three  discreete 
men  of  the  said  plaotation  uppou  view  thereof  to 
bume  the  same*  And  the  partie  that  shall  bee 
fbond  deh'nquent  in  any  particle  ofthis  order  shall 
bee  heraby  barred  from  planting  any  tohaccoe 
umil  bee  bee  re-admiited  by  a  General  Assem- 
bly."—p.  lo2. 

^*  For  the  better  increase  and  muliiplyiof  of  cat- 
tell  in  this  colony,  it  is  thought  fitt  that  all  the  fe- 
male increase  ot^  neatecatteu  bee  with  all  care  emd 
diliffence  preserved  and  kepte.  And  that  noe  fe- 
mafo  kinde  of  cattell  bee  killed  unlesse  they  bee 
euch  as  are  teyther  past  bieedioge,  or  are  Hkely  to 
dye  by  some  infirmity.  And  if  any  person  or 
persons  shall  doe  contrary  to  this  acte  they  shall 
undergo  such  censure  as  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
oeN  Shall  thinka  fiu  to  toMHMe  upon  them." 
p.153. 

''Mynisters  shall  not  give  themselves  to  ex- 
cesse  in  drinkinge,  or  riott,  spendinge  tbeire  tyme 
idellye  by  day  or  night,  playinge  at  dice,  cards,  or 
any  other  unlawfull  game ;  but  at  all  tynies  con- 
venient they  shall  heare  or  reade  somewhat  of  the 
holy  scriptures,  or  shall  occupie  themselves  with 
•one  other  honest  studv  or  exercise,  alwayea  do- 
inge  the  thii^es  which  snail  apperteyne  to  honesty, 
and  endeavour  to  profitt  the  church  of  God,  cu- 
wayes  haveinge  in  mynd  that  they  ought  to  ex- 
eell  aN  othere  in  poritie  of  Kfe,  and  should  be  ex- 

nlee  to  the  people  to  Hts  well  and  cbristiaolie." 
.      58. 

'^UppoA  a  remonstrance  preferr'd  to  the  as- 
eeubly,  complaynlnge  that  the  firenchmen  who 
were,  uwut  ten  yeares  since,  transported  into  this 
eountry  for  the  plantinge  and  dressinge  of  vynes, 
and  to  instruct  others  in  the  same,  have  willinglie 
eoncealed  the  skill,  and  not  only  neglected  to  plant 
any  vyneM  themselves,  but  have  also  spoyled  and 
mmed  that  vjrniard,  which  was,  with  great  cost, 
planted  b^  the  charge  of  the  late  company  and 
theire  officers  heie ;  and  yet  notwithstandinge 
have  receaved  all  favour  and  encouragement  there- 
sroto,  which  hath  dishartened  the  inhabitants 
here,  li  ts  tkerefvrt  ordered  that  the  sayd  ffirench- 
nen,  toseather  with  theire  fomilies,  berestrayned 
and  prmibited  fhmi  plantinge  tobacco,  uppon  pe- 
Mdtie  to  forfeit  theire  leases,  and  imprisonment 
imtill  they  will  depart  out  of  this  colony."— p.  161. 

**BeU  tdso  further  ordered^  That  no  planter  or 
mayster  of  a  famylie  shall  plante  or  cause  to  be 
planted  above  two  thousand  plants  per  pof,  and 
that  those  that  shall  not  plante  or  be  otherwise 
imployed  shall  not  transferr  or  make  over  theire 
r^ht  of  plantinge  onto  any  other ;  and  to  prevent 
any  greater  quanthies,  every  planteror  mayster  of 
a  mtnyne  plantinge  a  cropp  of  tobacco,  more  or 
lesse,  shall  be  tyed  to  procure  one  of  his  neisrh- 
bours  or  some  sufiicient  man  to  come  and  nomber 
bie  or  theire  plants  of  tobacco,  who  will  uppon  his 
<»th  declare  and  testifie  unto  the  cominander  of 
that  place,  before  the  tenth  day  of  JuTy,  that  he 
bath  counted  and  nombred  the  sayd  plants,  and 
•hall  say  in  his  eonseienee  the  iust  and  true  nom- 
ber of  theiB,  whieh  Ibinge  jf  the  sayd  planter  or 
Qiayster  of  a  famylie  shall  neglect,  or  that  the 
nomber  of  the  plants  is  found  to  exceede  the  pro- 
portion of  2000  per  pol,  then  the  commander  is 
hereby  to  pieeent  it  to  the  next  moumhlje  cort, 
flouMfsiooan  ttereof  abai  giifvpiesMK 
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order  to  haVe  all  that  whole  cropp  of  tubaoco  eott 
downe  under  panye  of  imprisonment  and  censure 
of  the  governor  and  eounsell  and  grand  assembly 
yf  they  neglect  the  execution  uiereof.  Alio 
uppon  the  neglect  of  the  commander,  he  shall  be 
censured  in  like  manner." — p.  164. 

"  It  IS  likewise  enactedf  That  no  person  shall 
tend,  or  cause  to  be  tended,  above  14  leaves,  nor 
gather  or  cause  to  be  gathered  above  9  leaves 
uppon  a  plant  of  tobacco ;  and  the  several  com- 
manders shaH  hereby  have  power  to  examine  tiie 
truth  thereof;  and  yf  any  o0eod,  to  punish  the 
servants  by  whippinge,  and  to  bind  over  the  mc^'s^ 
ter  unto  the  next  quarter  cort  at  James  Citty  to  be 
censured  by  the  governor  and  counsell."-^p.  164. 

"  It  i$  ordered  and  ordeyned,  That  no  person 
shall  tend,  or  cause  to  be  tended  any  sfipps  of  M 
stalkes  of  tobacco,  or  any  of  the  second  croppe, 
uppon  llie  forfeiture  of  the  whole  cropp,  wheifeol 
halfe  to  be  to  the  informer,  and  halfe  to  publique 
uses  as  afbresayd." — p.  164. 

**  It  18  likewise  ordered,  That  every  roan  worfc- 
inge  In  the  ground,  shall  plant,  or  cause  to  be 

fimnled,  and  suffieientlie  tended,  this  years,  at  iIm 
east  two  acres  of  come  per  pol,  uppon  penialtie  of 
forfeiture  of  their  whole  cropp  of  tobacco,  3rf  uppon 
vewe  thereof  they  shall  be  found  deficient.'^ 
p.  166. 

The  following  act,  passed  m  the  session  of 
1631-2,  shows  the  continued  state  of  danger  and 
alarm: 

**  All  men  that  are  fittinge  fo  beare  armes,  shall 
bringe  their  pieces  to  the  church  uppon  payne  of 
every  ofience,  yf  the  mayster  allow  not  ihewof  to 
pay  2  lb.  of  tobacco,  to  t»e  disposed  by  the  ehureb- 
wardeas,  who  shall  levy  rt  by  distressy  and  the  ser- 
vants to  be  punished.^ —p.  174. 

fn  1692,  an  unusuaffy  long  and  particularly  pe- 
nal act  was  passed  for  improvmg  the  quality  of 
tobaoeo.  It  required  that  no  tobacco  should  be 
bartered  for  other  eommoi^iee  at  a  lower  rate 
than  sixpence  the  pound ;  that  ncr  planter  or  maa- 
ter  of  a  fhmaly  should  plant  more  than  2000  plants 
"  per  pol ;"  that  no  more  than  14  leaves  on  eaeb 
plant  should  be  tended,  nor  more  than  nine  leave* 
gathered  from  each  plant  of  tobacca;  and  tbait  na 
second  crop  should  be  made  from  the  suckera,  (or 
'<  seeonds")  growhig  af\er  the  cutting  off  the  first 
crop. 

Another  act  of  the  same  eesrfoa  eoispeMed  lb« 
planting  of  vines ;  bat  it  does  not  arppear  that  this, 
or  any  other  of  the  means  of  encouragement  used, 
had  afty  mipoftaat  effett  in  causiiig  wine  to  be 
ondtiir 

^  U  ift  provided  mtd  ordered^  That  aff  wofken 
upon  come  and  tobacco,  shall  this  ensuinge  springe 
before  the  first  day  of  March  next  ensuinge,  plant, 
or  cause  to  be  planted  20  vyne  plants  per  pol 
uppon  penaltie  to  fbrfeite  one  barren  of  cortie  fbr 
every  one  that  shall  make  default  one  haffe  to-  be 
to  him  which  shall  nuike  infommtion  thereof  and 
the  other  halle  to  publique  uses.  And  the  com- 
missioners lor  the  mount hlie  corts  shalf  h^ve  fblt 
power  to  baawaaiidfotenBhHrtMsmaMarandto 
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tme  that  the  sayd  vynes  bee  weeded,  tended,  and 
well  preeerved." — p.  192. 

This  act  was  repealed  in  the  ensuing  year,  by 
the  following,  which  directs  other  cultures : 

'<  It  is  ordered.  That  the  25th  act  made  the  4th 
day  of  September  1632  be  repealed  and  voyd. 
And  that  every  planter  as  soone  as  he  may,  pro- 
vide seede  of  flaxe  and  hempe  shall  sow  the 
same."— p.  218. 

The  Ibllowing  short  act,  is  the  origin  of  the 
present  abominable  law  of  inclosures,  which  ope- 
rates now  as  a  heavier  tax  upon  agriculture,  and  a 
greater  absorber  of  its  profits,  and  obstacle  to  iis 
improvement,  than  all  the  other  burdens  imposed 
in  taxes,  or  otherwise : 

'*'  Everyman  shall  enclose  his  ground  with  suf- 
ficient Ifeiices  or  else  to  plant,  uppon  theire  owne 
perill."— p.  199. 

Another  act  of  the  same  session,  1632,  forbids 
the  killing  of  wild  hogs,  on  the  lands  of  others, 
and  offers  a  reward  for  killing  wolves.  The  set- 
tlements, then,  were  all  in  the  lower  tide-water 
counties,  and  the  falls  of  the  rivers  were  as  yet  in 
"  back- woods."  It  seems  that  at  least  one  act  of 
protection  had  been  effective — that  for  increasing 
the  number  of  cattle ;  whereupon  the  assembly 
determined  not  only  to  continue  the  prohibition  to 
kill  female  cattle,  but  also  to  prohibit  their  being 
■ent  abroad  to  the  other  colonies,  for  sale  : 

<<  Whereas  it  doth  appeare  that  the  late  preser- 
vation of  female  neate  catle  within  this  colony 
hath  much  encreased  the  nomber  of  them  and 
inritcht  this  colony,  and  the  continewance  thereof 
yet  for  a  tyme  will  much  encreasn  the  nomber  of 
them  further  ;  It  is  ordered,  That  no  cowes, 
heifers,  or  female  catle  be  transported  to  any 
other  parts  out  of  the  government  of  this  colony 
now  established,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  the  catle 
soe  transported,  or  the  true  value  of  them,  the 
one  halfe  of  which  forfeiture  shall  be  to  the  in- 
former, and  the  other  halfe  to  publique  uses.  And 
this  act  to  continew  in  force  untill  the  next  Grene- 
rall  Assembly."— pp.  218-19. 

The  limitations  on  producing  tobacco  being  still 
found  insufiicient  to  increase  the  price,  the  follow- 
ing additional  act  was  passed,  in  1639,  by  which 
ha^of  the  good  tobacco,  as  well  as  all  the  bad, 
ifnm  ordered  to  be  burnt 

''Tobacco  by  reason  of  excessive  quantities 
made  being  soe  low  that  the  planters  could  not 
subsist  by  it  or  be  inabled  to  raise  more  staple  eo- 
roodities  or  pay  their  debts,  JEnacted,  that  the  to- 
bacco of  that  year  be  viewed  by  sworn  viewers 
and  the  rotten  and  unmerchantable  and  half  the 
good  to  be  burned.  So  the  whole  quantitie  made 
would  come  to  1,500000  without  stripping  and 
smoothing :  and  next  2  years  170  lb.  tobacco  per 
poll  stript  and  smoothed  was  to  be  made  which 
would  make  in  the  whole  about  1,300000  lb.  and 
ail  creditors  were  to  take  40  lb.  for  a  hundred." 
pp.  224-5. 


Bat  tobaeeo 


the  earreot  money  in  which 


all  obligations  were  made,  and  debts  paidy  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  effecting  the  much  desired  olijeeC 
of  raising  the  price,  would  also  as  much  increase 
the  actual  amount  of  every  existing  debt.  The 
next  thing  necessary  was  to  cut  down  every  debt 
to  what  the  assembly  deemed  a  proper  amount, 
which  was  provided  for  in  the  several  following^ 
acts  of  the  same  session : 

"  Noe  man  to  be  obliged  to  perform  shove  half 
his  covenants  about  freighting  tobacco  in  1639." 
p.  225. 

Debtors  were  "  not  to  pay  above  two-thirds  of 
their  debts  during  the  stint,"  or  prohibition  of  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco. — p.  226. 

An  act  to  plant  orchards,  made  in  1636,  (of 
which  there  is  no  other  notice,)  was  reversed  ia 
1639-40. 

The  following  provision,  made  the  same  year, 
was  a  departure  from  the  general  principle  of  the 
fence  law,  but  which  unfortunately  was  not  per- 
severed in : 

'^  Hoggs  to  be  confined  in  pens  by  night  and  to 
have  keepers  by  day  or  owner  to  sadsfie  all  dama- 
ges done  by  them." — p.  228. 

In  1642,  the  owners  of  hogs  were  restored  to 
the  rights  which  they  continue  to  retain*  to  this 
day: 

'<  Be  it  also  enacted  &  confirmed,  That  evMe 
planter  shall  make  a  sufficient  fence  about  his 
cleared  ground,  And  if  he  be  deficient  therein, 
what  trespass  or  damajire  he  shall  susteyne  bv 
boggs,  goats  or  cattle  whatsoever  shall  be  to  his 
own  losse  and  detriment." — p.  244. 

The  following  enactment  was  made  to  guard 
against  a  singular  kind  of  waste — ^the  burning  of 
houses,  when  left  vacant,  merely  to  get  the  nails : 

''  And  it  is  further  enacted  by  the  authorilie 
aforesaid.  That  it  shall  not  bee  lawful!  for  any 
person  so  deserting  his  plantation  as  aforesaid  to 
bume  any  necessary  houseing  that  are  scituated 
therevpon,  but  shall  receive  so  many  nc^les  as 
may  be  computed  by  8  indifi*erent  men  were  ex- 
pended about  the  building  thereof  for  full  saUsfac- 
tion,  reservinge  to  the  SHng  all  such  rent  as  did 
accrew  by  vertue  of  the  former  grants  or  planting 
of  the  same  from  the  expiration  of  the  first  seavea 
years." — p.  291. 

"  To  rectifie  the  great  abuse  of  millers.  Be  it 
enacted  that  no  person  or  persons  shall  for  the 
grinding  any  grayne  that  shall  be  brought  vnto 
them  take  above  the  sixth  part  thereof  for  toll." 
p.  301. 

The  following  singular  enactment  doubtless  was 
expected  to  remedy  all  complaints  against  the 
gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession,  as  it  aimed  to 
destroy  all  the  aUomeys  at  one  bkyw,  by  ibrbiddiDg 
their  receiving  any  fees  for  their  services.  It  is  to 
be  presumed,  from  the  results,  that  the  prohibitioir 
did  not  work  well. 

"  Whereaa  manv  troablesom  suits  are  miiltl- 
pUediiythe  voakiUfulloess  aad  covetaouMMstof 
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attorneys,  who  have  more  intended  their  own 
wofil  aod  their  inordinate  lucre  than  the  good  and 
beaelitol  their  clients :  Be  it  therefore  enacted, 
That  all  mercenary  attorneys  be  wholly  expelled 
from  such  office,  except  soch  suits  as  they  have 
already  vndertaken,  and  are  now  depending,  and 
io  case  any  person  or  persons  shall  offend  contrary 
to  this  act  to  be  fined  at  the  discretion  of  the  court" 
p.  802. 

(7b  b€  continued.) 


ViraOTTBD  I«BATK8  AS  MAN  DEB. 

WHKAT. 
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To  tiM  Editor  of  die  Farmer*!  Regif  ter. 

On  reading  your  article,  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  St^ttTf  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
leaves  as  a  nmnure,  I  am  induced  to  offer  you  the 
ibUowmg  experiments  which  I  have  made  with 
them,  as  you  have  solicited  communications  from 
the  patrons  of  the  Register.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1887, 1  covered  about  15  acres  of  highland, 
with  leaves  taken  from  land  cleared  the  previous 
winter.  The  land  on  which  I  put  the  leaves  was 
very  rolling,  and  about  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  flat  land  on  the  river,  li  was  very  much  over- 
run with  blue  grass,  aod  required  a  cleansing  crop. 
The  leaves  were  spread  very  thickly,  and  then  plas- 
tered, at  the  supposed  rate  of  a  btoshel  and  a-half 
10  the  acre.  The  land  was  then  ploughed  deeply 
with  a  two-horse  plotigh,  and  was  soon  after 
planted  in  com,  and  cultivated  altogether  with  the 
coulter  and  hoe.  At  first  it  was  backward  ingrow- 
ing off;  but,  after  it  started,  it  grew  rapidly,  and 
wnhstood  the  drought  of  the  summer,  and  conti- 
nued green  longer  than  my  low-ground  crop.  1 
did  not  ascertain  the  diflereoce  between  the  pro- 
duct of  this  piece  of  land  and  oiher  highland  com 
that  I  had  on  richer  and  better  land;  but  the  result 
was  decidedly  in  lavor  of  that  to  which  the  leaves 
were  applied. 

fn  the  fall  of  1837, 1  covered  with  leaves,  quite 
thickly,  a  piece  of  highland  of  nearly  twenty 
acres,  and  sowed  plaster  on  two-thirds  of  the  lot, 
not  having  enouffh  to  sow  it  all.  The  leaves  were 
pkmghed  m,  ear^  in  January,  and  before  planting 
eora  the  land  was  well  harrowed.  The  cultivation 
of  the  crop  as  before  was  altogether  with  the  coul- 
ter and  hoe.  It  withstood  the  extreme  drought  of 
the  past  simimer  better  than  my  low-ground  com ; 
and  the  fodder  continued  longer  green  on  it,  and 
the  yiekl,  though  not  ascertained  by  measurement, 
was  a  werf  good  one. 

I  am  quite  a  ooviee  in  farming;  but  the  result  of 
my  experience  (thoo^rh  differing  from  yours)  is, 
that  leaves  pbughed  m,  the  earlier  in  the  fall  the 
better,  are  a  valuable  manure  for  com.  They 
keep  the  roots  moist,  and  yield  nourishment  to  the 
plant,  and  in  a  dry  season  have  not  the  injurious 
effect,  that  &rm-pen  fuid  stable  manures  imve,  of 
making  the  crop  so  liable  to  bum. 

In  toe  fall  of  1S86  I  was  stopped  in  sowing 
wheat  by  rain  on  the  18th  November,  and  though 
I  had  only  a  few  davs'  plouffhing,  the  weather 
eootiniied  so nnfavosable  tbat Idid  not  &iish sow- 
ing until  the  14th  December.  The  wheat  sowed 
between  the  1st  and  13th  November  had  come  up 
befbre  I  finished  sowing ;  and  tbat  sowed  fast  did 
not  come  up  untii  about  the  mkldle  of  Kebniary. 


It  then  came  up  very  well,  and  was  nearly  though 
not  quite  so  thick  as  the  rest  of  my  field,  all  being 
on  low-grounds.  The  weather  just  before  harvest 
was  so  wet  as  to  cause  rust  in  a  considerable  part 
of  my  crop.  I  found  on  examination  that  the 
wheat  I  had  sown  tietween  the  1st  and  18th  No- 
vember was  very  mtich  rusted,  and  that  sown  on 
the  14th  December  was  entirely  free  from  it;  and 
the  latter  yielded  as  well  as  the  rest  of  my  low- 
ground  crop.  This,  though  it  is  at  war  with  the 
speculations  of  some  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Register,  is  no  gtiessing  matter,  as  I  have  taken  it 
from  a  memorandum  made  at  the  time.  The 
kind  of  wheat  sowed  was  purple  straw  and  red 
bearded,  which  had  accidentally  got  mixed,  and 
they  are  both  late  kinds.  That  sowed  in  Decem- 
ber had  only  an  equal  chance  with  this  humbug  of 
spring  wheat,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  yield  was 
fully  equal  to  any  spring  wheat  I  have  seen. 
Can  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents, explain  why  the  wheat  sown  in  November 
should  have  the  mst,  whilst  that  sown  one  month 
later  did  not,  when  every  thin^  was  in  favor  of  the 
first?  It  was  sown  next  the  nver,  where  the  land 
is  light  and  loamy,  and  was  put  in  in  fine  order ; 
whereas  that  sown  in  December  was  on  stiff  land, 
inclined  to  be  wet,  and,  moreover,  was  ploughed 
befbre  the  land  was  in  good  order.  The  sowing 
of  wheat  this  fall  is  unusually  late,  and  the  fact 
above  stated  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your 
readers.  A  PuLNTKn. 

James  River,  Novemher  10<A,  1888. 


SINGULAR   AND  FATAL  DISEASK  OF    HOR8K8. 
To  Um  EdlU>r  oT  the  Farmen'  Register. 

PasquotafOt  County,  N.  C.  Oct.  2Sth,  188B. 

I  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  my  hones  in 
about  15  days.  The  1st  of  October  I  discovered 
two  were  sick,  and  they  continued  to  sicken  and 
die  until  I  had  lost  seven.  They  were  sick  froiu 
one  to  ten  days.  The  symptoms  were  at  first, 
when  moving,  a  rattling  in  the  throat,  and  unwil- 
lingness to  move  quick;  a  discharge  from  the  nos- 
trito  of  a  thick  ropy  phl^m,  and,  as  the  disease  ad- 
vanced, it  changed  to  matter,  and  was  ofiensive, 
except  one ;  they  did  not  appear  to  be.  in  vk>lent 
pain  ;  they  had  a  disposition  to  eat  and  drink,  but 
were  not  able  to  swallow — had  not  the  least  swell- 
ing about  the  throat— eyes  not  at  all  affected,  al- 
though at  times  a  high  fever.  The  second  home 
that  was  taken  sick,  afier  living  three  days,  and 
being  unable  to  stand,  I  had  kil^  for  the  purpose 
of  opening.  I  was  very  particular  in  examinmg ; 
the  lungs  were  very  much  enlarged,  and  disoolor- 
ed ;  the  same  substance  that  was  dischaised  from 
the  nose  was  mingled  with  the  lungs.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  stomach  but  water ;  the  rest  of  the 
intestines  were  filled  with  such  Ibod  as  I  should 
have  expected  to  have  Imind  in  a  home  in  health, 
apparently  not  affected  in  the  least  No  obstrue- 
tioo  from  the  throat  to  the  stomach.  The  next 
was  opened  by  a  phvsician.  His  heart  was  very 
much  enlarged,  the  lungs  in  the  same  situation 
as  the  firat.  That  horse  lived  but  15  hours  after 
I  discovered  him  to  be  sick.  The  day  befere  his' 
death  he  eat  hearty  and  appeared  to  be  well.  The 
next  I  opened  lived  10  days ;  his  lungs  were  di«- 
eased  more  than  the  others,  and  the  discharge 
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ifom  the  fiottiils  very  oflenrnve.  His  heart  was 
not  afl'ected.  The  4id  was  in  the  same  situation. 
As  soon  as  I  discovered  the  disease  was  a  fatal 
one,  I  separated  m^  horses,  and  moved  them  a 
<|uarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house ;  hut  it  did  not 
have  the  desired  effect.  I  have  two  horses  that  I 
think  will  recover.  All  of  my  horses  wore  affect- 
ed but  one  that  had  the  staggers  a  few  weeks 
previous,  and  3  colts.  They  were  fed  with  cut 
oats  and  fodder,  and  when  they  were  used  they 
bad  com.  They  were  all  fed  in  one  stable  except 
the  eolts,  and  all  ran  in  the  same  pasture  during 
the  day,  but  my  saddle  horse ;  he  remained  in  the 
stable,  except  when  in  use.  He  was  the  last  at- 
tai^ked,  and  had  the  disease  light,  I  think  in  con- 
aaquence  of  his  being  bled  very  freely  before  and 
after  he  was  taken.  One  of  my  neighbors  had  a 
mare  and  colt,  that  remained  in  my  pasture  all  the 
«ummer  and  fall,  which  were  not  affected.  The 
Ibod  that  was  given  the  horses  had  not  been  dam- 
aged, and  was  sweet  and  sound ;  they  were  water- 
ea  in  Pasquotank  River.  The  stabies  were  litter- 
ed with  com-stalks  and  wheat-straw— were  dry, 
and  had  no  unpleasant  smell  that  I  was  aware  of. 
The  honea  had  salt  once  or  twice  a  week.  Feel- 
ing very  anxious  to  accocmt  for  the  cause  of  the 
aflection,  and  knowing  no  better  source  for  infbr- 
matMNi  than  your  Register,  I  have  applied  to 
you*  thinking  that  you  or  some  of  your  subscribers 
may  account  aatisuotoriiy  for  it, 

Thomas  Habvbt. 


▲  acooKBTioir  for  improvivo  ohimnbtb. 

T»  tfM  Editor  of  th%  Fanners*  Regifter. 

Surry  Vowrt-houMy  Va.  Nov.  'Tth,  1888. 

A  plan  has  augsested  itself  to  me  for  the  con- 
iiniction,  as  I  think,  of  an  improved  chimney.  It 
ia  simply  this :  In  a  common  chimney,  from  about 
the  ttoddle  of  the  hearth,  and  just  under  the  spot 
jdeaigned  for  the  fire,  let  there  descend  a  channel 
or  opening,  in  an  inclined  direction  towards  the 
iMiek,  80  as  to  pass  out  on  the  back  of  the  chimney 
the  tkicknoN  of  six  or  eight  bricks  below  the  level 
of  the  liearUk  Ute  size  and  form  of  this  feeder, 
as  I  would  call  it,  can  be  varied  according  to 
choice.  I  should  prefer  having  this,  or  at  least  the 
inner  part,  long  and  narrow,  say  one  tmlf  the  width 
of  the  fire-place,  and  to  stretch  across,  or  in  the 
dkection  of^  the  fuel  laid  on,  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
eurvent  of  fresh  air  to  the  whole  at  once.  'I  he 
outer  part  of  this  openint;  may  be  of  a  difierent 
form ;  round,  square,  or  ia  aay  ahape  sufficiently 
lafge  la  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  ashes,  &c. 
outw«rd,  aada  current  of  air  inward. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  plan, 
are,  I  think,  several ;  and  one  of  which  is  of  par- 
ticular importance.  This  is  derived  from  the 
aomiatial  current  of  atmospheric  air  atreaming 
through  thia  channel,  and  bj  this  means  afibrding 
to  the  combustible  matter,  froBi  an  inexhaustible 
aouree,  an  abundant  supply  of  oxygen  gas,  the 
noocissnrjr  and  indispensable  agent  of^all  combus- 
tions ;  thus  feeding  the  flame  fifom  without,  (in- 
flead  of  fiom  withm  the  room,  to  the  great  detri- 
nent  of  the  air  for  animal  respiiration,)  which  is  a 
matter  deaervtng  much  more  attention  than  is 
flsneraUy  ffiven  to  it.  Close  confined  rooms,  with 
Sraa  bimmg  in  them  for  a  ieagth  of  tiQie«  the 


burning  ofcaodleB,  lamps,  Ite.,  and  thebreatkkw 
of  perpons  in  the  same  room,  have  a  poisonous  ef 
feet  upon  the  lungs  of  animals.  This,  no  doubt,  ia 
the  source  of  nianv  pulmonary  and  fatal  diseases. 
We  should  ever  keep  in  mind,  that  combuetioa 
and  animal  respiration  are  supported  from  the 
same  source ;  and  to  be  regardless  of  this,  is  to  be 
regardless  of  our  health,  and  consequently  our 
happiness.  But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  this  plan.  It  would  supersede 
the  disagreeable  and  dangerous  iob  of  taking  up 
and  moving  the  ashes  from  the  hearth,  which  is 
so  frequently  necessary.  These,  as  they  were 
formed,  would  be  saved  or  separated  from  the 
coarser  unburot  coal  by  amall  rods  of  iron,  or  a 
coarse  wire  ^rate,  let  into  the  hearth  over  the 
mouth  of  the  feeder,  and  conducted  away  throngli 
the  opening  into  whatever  mav  he  prepared  for 
their  reception.  Some  precainkm  would  be  ne- 
cessary in  keeping  the  fresh  ashes  from  the  wind 
during  dry  weather.  JD.  S. 


THB  HORFOLK   COMMERCIAL  OOmTBRTlOV* 

The  second  commercial  convention  of  Yirgioia 
has  been  recently  held ;  and  the  manner  of  its 
procedure,  and  conclusions  reached,  are,  in  tha 
general,  such  as  to  promise  well  for  the  improve- 
ment and  com^eroial  independence  of  the  state. 
This  convention,  more  fortunate  than  its  predeces- 
sor, kept  clear  of  party  questions,  and  even  of  the 
suspicion  or  imputation  of  the  influence  of  party 
objects.  This  was  as  it  should  be ;  and  Virgin- 
ians and  Carolinians,  of  diffiuent  political  particf, 
and  of  various  interests,  met  here,  with  the  one 
common  object  which  all  zealously  and  earnestly 
urged — ^that  of  sustaining  the  commercial  inde- 
pendence and  general  good  of  the  states  whiak 
they  represented. 

The  most  important  and  practical  results  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  body,  will  be  presented  in  the 
reports  of  committees  consklered  and  deliberately 
approved,  and  in  the  resolutions  founded  thereoDi 
and  adopted  by  the  convention*  These  were,  the 
report  of  the  general  committee  on  the  causes  of, 
and  remedies  for,  the  decline  of  our  direct  trade 
with  Europe— the  report  of  the  committee  on 
agriculture — the  report  of  the  committee  oo  masor 
fectuies— and  the  rqwrt  of  theoommittea  oo  bank- 
ing—together with  the  resolutions  on  each,  as 
amended  and  passed  by  the  convention ;  and  also 
the  single  general  resolution  adopted  on  the  poll* 
cy  of  the  commonwealth  in  regard  to  internal  ini- 
provements,  by  the  eonstruotlon  of  canals,  mil* 
ways,  &c.  This  subject,  important  as  it  la  in  .^• 
self,  was  here  but  subsidiary  to  the  main  ol^jectof 
the  ooovention,  and  shouki  by  no  means  have 
been  permitted  to  occupy  the  fbsenost  ground  in 
debate,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  time  of 
the  session.  But,  unluckily,  some  thought  an  op^ 
posiie  course  expedient;  and  which  was  mors 
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tike  to  flttbMTve  other  interesu  than  the  great 
eauee  of  rateraal  improvement.  The  reeuli  of  all 
the  lofiif  and  earnest  debate  on  this  Mibjeet  was 
the  adoption  oC  the  following  resolution,  (as 
amended  by  the  eonvendon,)  the  remainder  of  the 
•eriee  being  iodirectly  rejected,  by  a  dose  test  voce 
to  lay  on  the  table,  to  remain  there. 

^'Resolved,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  that 
a  liberal  system  of  internal  improvement  is  one  of 
the  best  foundations  for  a  direct  import  tradOi  and 
the  surest  means  of  effecting  it." 

It  would  be  very  ioconect  to  infer  that  those 
who  opposed  the  rented  resolutions  were  oppos- 
ed to  a  proper  and  liberal  system  of  internal  im- 
provement, it  is  believed,  that  if  there  were  any 
members  so  opposed,  they  were  very  few  in 
miniber.  But  the  objections  entertained  were  to 
the  wide  scope  and  uhra  character  of  the  resola- 
tions — the  descending  to  details  and  propositioosof 
very  doubtful  character,  at  least,  and  which,  even 
if  judicious,  and  proper  to  be  approved,  belonged 
only  to  a  body  having  legblative  power — and  in 
addition  to  these  objections,  that  of  spending  the 
limited  time  of  the  convention  in  debate,  which 
would  certainly  be  fhiitless  and  profitless  to  the 
public  good,  upon  an  inferior  question,  which  it 
was  impoflsitile  to  fbRy  consider,  or  harmoniously 
to  agree  upon. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  waste  of  lime  on  these 
Kjeeted  propositions,  there  was  great  deliberatioo 
and  attention  given  to  the  several  reports  and  re* 
sohitiomi  which  have  been  referred  to.  Of  course, 
a  body  which  can  enact  nothing,  is  not  required  to 
enter  upon  details,  nor  to  scrutinize  them  veiy 
closely.  But  the  main  questions  on  the  business 
of  the  oooventiofi,  in  their  general  purport  and 
bearing,  were  decided  upon  carefully  and  defibe- 
lately.  There  never  was  a  similar  body  more  at- 
tentive, more  hiborious,  more  guarded  against 
•urprise,  or  the  insecurity  caused  by  Indolenceand 
cardessDCM,  imtil  all  that  was  considered  the  bu- 
siness of  the  convention  had  been  decided  upon. 
AfVer  the  last  expected  of  these  subjects  had  been 
voted  upon,  (which  was  the  report  and  resolution 
of  the  committee  on  mannfhctures,)  and  when  the 
neceasary  hour  of  final  adjournment  was  close  at 
handy  aiid  nothing  more  was  counted  on  but  the 
usual  rcaoimisas  of  nwra  tena  and  routiae,  many 
of  the  members  retired  from  the  hall,  and  most  of 
those  wlio  remained  either  were  unable  to  hear 
the  rssolutiena  offiMred,  or  did  not  attend  to  them. 
So  it  wise,  that  a  the  eoadasion  of  tbe  last  day's 
sesdon^  there  were  reaolutioos  offered  and  passed 
hy  a  vecy  few  voting  either  for  or  against,  through 
kwittffiHion  or  by  surprise,  which  certainly  would 
BOl  kss^paasediftany  previous  time  ofthescssion. 
It  is  aa  needless  to  specify  the  subjects  of  such  ac- 
tion, as  it  is  unpleasant  to  have  to  make  any  such 
atalement 


The  direct  results  of  this  meeting  will  be  of  far 
less  value  than  the  indirect.  Much  good  is  done 
merely  by  the  meeting  of  fellow-citizens  from  dis- 
tant localities,  having  (as  supposed  at  least)  rival 
and  conflicting  interests,  and  who  have  heretolbra 
permitted  themselves,  in  a  greater  or  less  degreoi 
to  be  influenced  by  sectional  prejudices,  and  com« 
mercial  jealousy.  Better  feelings  have  been  al- 
ready produced,  and  they  are  cherished  by  all 
parties;  and  we  are  peiiectly  satisfied,  that  il 
these  conventions  are  continued,  even  if  no 
direct  operation  whatever  should  result,  incal* 
etilable  benefit  will  be  efleoted,  in  removing 
narrow-minded  jealousy  and  blind  hostility,  and 
producing  instead  those  opposite  feelings  be- 
tween every  difierent  locality  and  every  difier- 
ent  interest,  which  all  true  Virginians  and  south- 
rons must  desire.  Under  these  impressions,  we 
heartily  approve  of  the  two  resolutions  of  the  con- 
vention, by  one  of  which  they  recommend  another 
convention  to  be  held  next  November,  in  Raleigh, 
lor  North  Carolina  and  Virginia ;  and  by  another, 
recommend  to  those  states  to  send  some  members  to 
the  commercial  convention  of  the  more  southern 
states,  which  will  be  held  in  Charieston  next  May. 

The  convention  agreed  with  unexpected  una- 
nimity in  favor  of  the  general  recommendation  of 
increased  banking  capital  and  bankii^  focilities,  aa 
means  necessary  to  enable  our  eoromerce  and 
manolhctures  to  have  a  chance  for  advantages 
equal  to  those  of  the  northern  cities.  But  the 
manner  of  increasing,  and  all  details,  (on  which 
there  would  have  been  irreconcOable  diflerences  of 
opimon  among  some  who  voted  together  in  the 
aflEumaiive,)  ttio  convention  wisely  leA  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  legislative  power.  There  are  few  re- 
flecting persons  who  will  not  admit  that  Viiginia 
and  North  Carolina  have  already  lost  much  by 
not  Availing  sufficiently  of  the  advantages  and 
benefite  of  banking  upon  correct  principles,  while 
they  have  sufl'ered  their  full  share  of  the  evils  and 
losses  of  the  bad  system  which  has  prevailed* 
There  were  meml>ers  of  the  conventiott  who  voted 
afiirmatively  on  the  general  question  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  increased  banking  fhcilities  for  Virginia, 
who  are  utteriy  opposed  to  the  main  features  of 
the  existing  bank  chartera — and  particulariy  to  the 
partnership  interest,  and  connexion,  between  the 
banks  and  the  state,  and  to  the  virtual  irresponsi- 
bility of  the  banks  for  all  violations  of  their  char- 
ters and  other  legal  as  well  as  moral  obligations, 
which  irresponsibility  necessarily  grows  out  of 
that  connexion,  by  giving  them  a  controlling  ht- 
fluence  over  the  legislature.  We  iUlly  coactured 
in  these  views ;  and  wouU  wish  that  the  trade  and 
business  of  banking  should  be  left  as  free  fitHB  the 
prohibitions  of  law,  and  the  monopoly  privileges 
of  the  older  institutions,  aa  any  other  branch  of 
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trade ;  but  provided  always  and  surely,  that  aU  cor- 
porations and  individuals  who  may  pursue  the 
trade  of  bankin<;,  shall  be  held  as  strictly  respon- 
sible for  (he  performance  of  ail  their  obligations, 
as  are  those  who  are  engaged  in  other  trades.  We 
care  not  to  what  extent  banks  may  be  put  in  ope- 
ration in  Virginia,  (and  without  charge  of  bonus, 
or  any  other  share  of  their  profits  on  the  part  of 
the  state,  as  monopoly- giver,)  so  long  as  proper 
care  shall  be  used,  (as  is  expressed  in  the  report 
of  the  convention,)  that  ^'provision  be  made 
against  the  abitse  and  perversion  of  their  powers,'^'* 
We  proceed  now  to  give  the  several  reports 
above  referred  to,  together  with  the  resolutions  of 
the  convention,  founded  thereupon. 

Report  and  resolutions  on  the  causes  of  the  decline 
of  the  direct  foreign  trade,  and  the  means  of 
remedy. 

The  committee  who  were  instructed  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  object  of  this  convention,  re- 
spectfully report,  that  tney  have  carefully  consi- 
dered the  important  questions  submitted  by  the 
convention  for  their  examination.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  their  inquiries  into  the  latent  causes  of 
our  commercial  decline,  they  have  avoided  all 
questions  which  involve  subjects  o^  party  prefer- 
ence or  political  disagreement.  Such  discussions 
might  not,  indeed,  be  wholly  irrelevant,  but  ihey 
believe  that  there  is  sufficient  common  ground 
upon  which  every  friend  of  southern  commerce 
may  consistently  stand,  without  touching  subjects 
of  party  dissension,  or  trenching  upon  the  hnes, 
which  divide  the  public  sentiment  at  the  present 
day.  Your  committee,  therefore,  without  slurring 
over  any  inquiry,  which  they  deemed  essential  to 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  important  questions 
eonfided  to  them,  have  confined  their  notice  to 
those  plain,  simple  and  conceded  truths,  which 
only  require  to  be  stated  to  secure  the  assent  of  all. 

Commerce  is  but  the  exchange  of  property,  and 
however  diversified  and  intricate  some  of  its  ope- 
rations may  seem,  they  are  merely  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate such  exchanges.  The  existence  of  trade 
between  any  two  countries,  is  evidence  that  nei- 
ther can  sufficiently  supply  itself  from  its  internal 
resources,  with  those  things  that  may  gratify  the 
wants  of  its  people.  No  nation  would  be  guilty 
of  the  Bupererogieition  of  sending  abroad  to  obtain 
what  it  was  already  abundantly  possessed  of;  as 
no  individual  would  seek  his  supplies  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  own  domain,  if  he  could  always  find 
there  whatever  might  satisfy  his  real  or  his  fancied 
wants. 

The  same  necessity  which  impels  a  nation  to 
seek  abroad  those  things,  which  its  own  industry 
cannot  supply,  would  prompt  it  to  obtain  what  it 
wanted  from  the  nearest  and  most  convenient 
point;  nor  is  it  probable  that  its  trade  would  ever 
be  diverted  from  such  a  channel  so  long  as  its 
own  products  could  be  advantageously  exchanged 
for  those  of  such  neighboring  community.  An 
individual  residing  in  the  town  of  Hampton,  would 
scarcely  submit  to  the  delay  and  expense  of  ob- 
taining from  the  city  of  Richmond  any  article  that 
he  could  purchase  upon  as  good  terms  in  Norfolk 
fiorough:  and  when  he  had  eflfected  his  purchase 
in  Nonblk,  he  would  be  still  less  disposed  to  bear 


the  unnecessary  cost  of  its  transportation  to  Rich- 
mond before  receiving  it  at  his  own  home.  In 
the  case  supposed,  the  interests  of  the  purchaser 
would  be  as  injuriously  affected,  where  the  ex- 
penses of  this  circuitous  conveyance  were  paid  by 
the  seller,  as  they  would  be  where  he  is  himself 
immediately  subjected  to  the  increpsed  cost;  for, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  seller,  by  undertaking  to  pay 
the  charges  of  such  an  indirect  transportation, 
would  be  unable  to  sell  bis  goods  at  as  low  a  price 
as  he  otherwise  might  be,  exactly  the  amount 
which  he  is  to  pay  for  their  conveyance. 

Having  shown  that  <<a  direct  trade  is  the  natu- 
ral channel  of  communication  between  natbns," 
the  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  argument  to  prove  that  the  trade  which 
supplies  the  people  of  Virginia  with  foreign  goods, 
imported  into  the  northern  ports,  is  not  a  direct 
trade.  To  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  g^graphical  relations  existing  between  as 
and  mose  by  whom  this  trade  is- conducted,  such 
an  argument  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time. 

They  proceed  to  consider  the  more  important 
inquiry,  whether  any  and  what  part  of  our  con- 
sumption of  foreign  merchandise,  is  supplied  by 
means  of  this  indirect  communication.  Upon  tins 
point,  information  has  been  obtained  of  as  precise 
a  kind  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit;  and  it 
places  in  a  striking  light  the  disadvantages  to 
which  this  and  the  other  southern  states  are  sub- 
jected, from  the  present  condition  of  their  trade. 
Were  there  not  tde  most  indisputable  evidence  of 
the  fact,  it  would  scarcely  be  credited,  that  when 
the  total  imports  of  the  United  States  amounted 
to  8^26,521.332,  the  imports  of  Virginia  amount- 
ed only  to  the  sum  of  8B37,325;  while  of  the  total 
exports,  estimated  at  8104,336,978,  those  of  Vir- 

ginia  amounted  to  near  five  and  a-half  millions  of 
ollars.  Of  the  above  amount  of  imports,  those 
of  New  York  alone  exceeded  873>000,000,  while 
the  imports  into  North  Carolina  were  less  than 
one-fourth  of  a  million.  Those  of  Massachusetts 
amounted  to  817,672,129,  while  South  Carolina 
imported  but  to  the  value  of  81,787,267.  Those 
of  Pennsylvania  to  8^0,479,268,  while  Georgia 
received  little  more  than  8^}000,  and  Alabama 
less  than  8400,000. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  committee  present  the  following  extract 
from  the  able  report  submitted  to  the  late  conven- 
tion at  Richmond,  by  their  committee,  the  state- 
ments and  estimates  of  which,  were  based  upon 
the  latest  official  returns,  and  are  believed  to  be 
entirely  accurate.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  in 
close  accordance  with  the  statements  presented 
above.  "On  examining  the  oflicial  returns  it  will 
be  found  that  the  exports  from  this  state,  on  an 
average  of  the  three  last  years,  terminating  on  the 
31st  December  last,  amounted  to  8^)26^1^1)  and 
the  imports  to  8816,887,  the  former  beinff  to  the 
latter,  nearly  as  thirteen  to  two.  For  the  same 
period,  the  average  experts  of  all  the  staple  states 
amounted  to  872,107,039,  andiheir  imports  8^- 
303,656,  while  the  exports  of  the  other  states  for 
the  same  period  amounted  but  to  8^}316|019, 
and  their  imports  to  8116)908,721.  making  the  ex- 
ports of  the  staple  states  compared  to  their  imports 
as  7  to  2,  while  the  exports  of  the  other  staiM  are 
to  their  imports  as  1  to  4." 

The  report,  af\er  adverting  to  the  fact,  that  the 
official  returns  do  not  give  the  coasting  trade,  and 
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that  oMuiy  of  the  exports  from  the  Dorthero  itatee 
are  product!  of  the  aouth,  proceeds  as  ibllows. 
"From  these  results  it  appears  that  of  the  exports 
of  this  state  nine-tenth  part  is  direct  and  one-tenth 
circuitous  through  the  ports  of  the  oiher  states— 
and  assuming  that  her  imports  should  be  equal  to 
her  exports,  only  one-seventh  part  is  direct  and 
six-sevenths  circuitous.  Nor  is  that  of  the  staple 
slates  generally  in  a  much  better  condition.  Taken 
in  the  agffregate,  nine-tenths  of  their  exports  are 
direct,  and  one-tenth  circuitous;  while  of  their  im- 
ports on  the  same  assumption,  only  two  parts  are 
direct  and  seven  circuitous,  subject  to  all  the  ex- 
pense and  burthens  incident  to  such  intercourse. 

CoQsiderini^  this  subject  upon  the  received  prin- 
eiples  of  political  economy,  it  would  be  a  natural 
lolereQce,  that  a  diminution  in  the  imports  of  any 
nation  would  be  attended  by,  or.  at  least,  would 
indicate  a  corresponding  decrease  of  its  exports ; 
and  yer,  startlinff  as  the  fact  may  seem,  the  re- 
verse is  true  of  the  trade  of  the  different  sections 
of  this  country.  The  exports  of  the  southern 
•fates  have  been  steadily  increasing,  during  the 
whole  period  that  their  imports  have  been  dwin- 
^ing  to  their  present  insignificance,  while  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  imports  of  the  northern 
atates,  has  been  attended  with  so  slight  an  im- 
provement in  the  sum  of  their  own  products,  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries,  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy 
of  mention.  In  the  year  1830,  the  exports  from 
the  United  States,  of  the  products  of  agriculture, 
amounted  to  near  947,000,000,  of  which  the  ar- 
ticles of  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice  alone,  constituted 
more  than  four-fifths ;  and  in  the  short  space  of 
lour  vears,  the  exports  of  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture had  increased  to  upwards  of  867,000,000,  of 
which  the  exports  of  cotton  alone  exceed  in 
▼alae  the  whole  agricultural  exports  of  ISStO.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  manufacturers, 
which  were  chiefly  the  product  of  northern  in- 
dustry, amounted  in  the  same  year  to  only  86,- 
266,131,  and  m  the  year  1834  to  but  86,648,393, 
showing  a  U-ifling  increase  of  less  than  8^00,000, 
while  in  the  same  period,  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  agricultural  exports,  which  were  chiefly  the 
products  of  the  south,  amounted  to  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

If  we  coaine  our  notice  to  the  great  staple  of 
eotton,  which  is  peculiari^  the  product  of  southern 
indostf]^  the  enormous  increase  in  our  exports 
will  be  placed  in  a  yet  more  striking  light.  This 
article  was  net  even  cultivated  in  the  United 
States  until  about  the  year  1790  ;  but  in  ten  years 
afterwards,  the  crop  was  estimated  at  35  millions 
of  psuads ;  in  1810  at  85  millions,  in  1820,  at  160 
aiillieas,  in  1890,  at  350  millions,  and  at  the  pre- 
aent  day  it  nay  be  fhiriy  computed  to  exceed  500 
ohIIisiis  of  pounds.  In  the  year  1830,  after  sup- 
plying the  larjge  domestic  demand,  the  exports  of 
eottea  «te  fbre&n  countries  amounted  to  near  30 
flsilliaasof  dolliMs,  and  in  the  jrear  1884  to  the  as- 
tooishia^  sum  -of  fifty  millions. 

Thus  IS  exhibited  the  singular  anomaly,  of  a 
country  losing  the  command  of  its  import  trade,  as 
it  really  improves  in  its  capacity  to  control  it.  The 
•extent  of  thisdeoiine,  the  committee  now  propose 
io  consider.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  before 
the  establishment  of  the  present  government  of 
the  United  estates,  the  imports  of  Virginia  largely 
•exoeeded  those  of  any  otner  State,  being  at  one 
periad  neaily  ifive^oMs  greater  than  those  of  New 


York,  and  even  more  than  the  aggregate  of  the 
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whole  New  England  States.  The  address  of  the 
second  commercial  convention  at  Augusta,  quoting 
from  a  writer  in  the  Richmond  Whig,  states  the 
value  of  the  imports  of  Vira^iniain  1769  at  ie85],- 
140  steriing— New  England  States  561,000^New 
York,  189,000^Pennsylvania,  400,000,  and  South 
Carolina,  655,000. 

The  committee  deem  it  unnecessary  to  exhibit 
the  successive  stages  of  deterioration  in  the  im- 
ports of  Virginia,  and  the  other  southern  states. 
Let  it  suffice,  to  invite  attention  to  the  contrast 
now  presented,  in  the  condition  of  our  import 
trade,  at  the  last  named  period,  when  its  value 
was  near  five  times  greater  than  that  of  New 
York,  and  its  present  state  of  comparative  nothing- 
ness, when  it  is  ninety  times  less. 

It  is  due  to  candor,  and  to  the  character  of  the 
southern  people  for  energy  and  intelligence,  to  ^ 
state  that  the  decline  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
our  foreign  import  trade,  may  be  accounted  for  in 
the  fact,  that  we  now  derive  from  the  northern 
states  many  of  those  articles  that  we  fbrmeriy 
in^ported  from  abroad.  At  no  very  remote  period, 
we  were  dependent  upon  Great  Britain  for  even 
such  wares  and  fobrics  as  are  now  often  manufac'> 
tured  in  our  own  households;  and  it  not  unfrequentJy 
happened  that  orders  were  sent  abroad,  for  bricks 
and  other  materials  for  constructing  our  ver)'  dwell* 
ings.  While  we  yet  stood  in  the  relation  of  co- 
lonies to  Great  Britain,  the  hard  policy  of  the  mo- 
ther country  repressed  all  our  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish manufactories,  of  even  the  simplest  articles, 
and,  in  some  cases,  visited  with  severe  penalties 
those  who  embarked  in  certain  prohibited  employ- 
ments. It  is  known  that  this  rigorous  system  of 
colonial  oppression  was  a  fruitful  source  of  those 
dissensions,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
our  national  independence.  That  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  importations  into 
Virginia  of  those  articles  that  are  now  chiefly  pro- 
duced by  the  domestic  industry  of  the  country,  the 
committee  present  the  following  statements,  com- 
piled by  a  well  known  writer  several  years  before 
the  American  revolution.  <<The  people  [of  Vir- 
ginia] may  amoimt  to  about  five  hundred  thou- 
sand, which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  bring 
no  small  advantage  to  their  mother  country — as 
from  hence  they  are  all  supplied  with  all  ths 
NBCBS8ABIB8  OF  LiFB,  such  as  lincu,  silks,  India 
goods,  wine,  and  other  foreign  manufactures :  and 
of  our  home  ones,  cloths,  serges,  stufis,  bays,  hats, 
and  all  sorts  of  haberdashery  ware,  hoes,  bills, 
axes,  nails,  adzes,  and  other  iron  tools,  clothes 
ready  made,  knives,  biscuit  flour,  stockings,  shoes, 
caps  for  servants,  and  indeed  ahndst  every  thing 
that  is  made  in  England,  to  the  amount  of  near  ^ 
l,000,000i.  eterUngi  which  is  repaid  piostly  in  to- 
bacco, of  which  it  is  supposed  hy  the  nicest  cal« 
culators,  that  near  one  hundred  thousand  hogs-* 
heads  are,  in  time  of  peace,  imported  yeariy,  sm- 
plopng  betwun  three  and  four  hundred  eh^n,  na- 
vigated by  upwards  of  tour  thousand  sailors." 
fVyndham  Beawes, — From  the  details  given  by 
the  same  authority,  of  the  trade  of  toe  New 
England  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were 
themselves  dependent  upon  the  mother  country, 
at  that  time,  for  those  wares,  which  they  now  sup- 
ply in  considerable  quantities  to  others.  He  says, 
'<They  take  from  hence  all  kinds  of  mercery 
goods,  lioen,  stockings,  shoes,  sail  cloth,  cocdage. 
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habeidatbeiy  ware,  and  a  vast  many  other  thiogR." 
The  loM  of  a  portion  of  our  foreign  imports  is 
thus  sufficiently  accooDted  tor,  in  the  sabstitu^n 
of  a  nearer  and  more  convenient  source  of  sup* 
ply.  8uch  a  diversion  of  our  trade  is  no  proper 
subject  of  regret  On  the  contrary,  it  furnishes, 
both  to  tbe  manufacturing  and  to  the  staple  states, 
occasion  for  mutual  rejoicing.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
no  spirit  of  complaint,  that  we  refer  to  it  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  diminution  of  our  foreign  im- 
ports :  hot  merely  to  show  that  it  has  not  been 
overlooked  by  the  committee,  and  that  due  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  its  operation,  in  produc- 
ing tbe  decline  of  our  foreign  trade.  Did  we  re- 
ceive from  the  northern  states  only  such  merchan- 
dise as  is  the  product  of  their  own  industry,  we 
should  be  constrained  to  admit  that  the  evils 
which  we  complain  of  are  unreal  and  shadowy ; 
and  that  the  decrease  of  our  foreign  imports  was 
but  the  evidence  of  the  eaperior  advantages  of  the 
domestic  trade,  fiut  when  it  is  recollected  that 
tbe  large  importations  made  into  their  ports,  are 
designs  to  supply  not  merely  their  own  consump- 
tioD,  but  that  of  the  southern  people  also,  it  can 
•caraeiy  be  contended,  that  th^  present  condition 
of  our  commerce  arises  only  from  the  cause  al- 
kidedlo. 

As  to  the  causes  which  have  had  the  most 
powerful  operation  in  producing  the  injurious  re- 
sults which  the  oooimittee  have  noticed,  much 
difierence  of  opinion  exists.  The  funding  system, 
the  fiank  of  the  United  States,  the  tariff,  have 
been  attacked  and  defended,  in  turn,  by  their  respec- 
tive opponents,  and  advocates,  as  the  agents  of 
miscbte3^  or  tbe  fruitful  source  of  good.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  measures  (the  last  two,  at  least,) 
•re  too  nearly  connected  with  the  poirty  prefer- 
ences of  the  present  day.  to  receive  that  aispas- 
aionate  examination  which  would  be  necessary  to 
determine  how  far  their  figency  had  operated,  fbr 
good  or  for  evil,  upon  the  interests  of  southern 
commerce.  It  is  the  less  needful  indeed  to  enter 
upon  «ach  an  inquiry,  as  its  suecesslul  result, 
however  it  mi^ht  gratify  an  enlightened  curiosity, 
could  lead  to  lew  consequences  of  a  practical  na- 
tore.  The  bank  no  longer  exists,  and  the  protec- 
Ctv«  policy  is  believed  to  have  been  abandoned. 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  effects,  they  have 
now  ceased  to  operate ;  or  if  they  are  still  ^t, 
they  can  be  neither  checked  nor  promoted,  by 
a  solution  of  tbe  question,  whether  the  decline  of 
our  foreign  trade  was  in  any  wise  attributable  to 
them. 

There  is,  however,  one  cause  of  this  decline, 
which  the  committee  cannot  omit  to  notice,  be- 
lieving that  a  knowledge  of  its  operation  may  be 
Qseful^  in  itself  suggesting  its  appropriate  remedy. 
They  allude  to  the  withdrawal  of  British  capital 
mvested  in  commerce  in  this  and  the  other  south- 
em  states,  anterior  to  the  revolution.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  colonies  was  conducted,  fbr  the  most 
Sfft^  by  the  agents  of  British  capitalists ;  and  even 
e  resident  merchants  were  chiefly  foreigners, 
whose  means  were  supplied  from  the  mother 
«oontry.  The  etfect  of  the  revolution  upon  such 
a  stete  of  things,  may  be  easily  conceived.  Most 
t>f*  the  agents  were  recalled—many  of  the  resi- 
dent merchants,  having  no  permanent  attachment 
to  the  soil,  and  either  feeling  no  sympathy  with 
our  grievances,  or  taking  part  against  us,  returned 
to  mek  tranantlantic  homes,  while  the  number  of 


those  that  remained  was  ffradiiaily  reduced  by 
death  and  retirement  from  business.  The  with- 
drawal of  80  large  a  portion  of  oar  commercial 
capital,  coaki  not  but  exercise  a  prejudicial  influ- 
eiwe  upon  our  foreign  trade.  It  is  true  that  the 
same  result  was  experienced  in  the  northern 
states ;  but,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  in  a  mucli 
less  degree.  The  principal  exports  of  the  colo- 
nies had  been  supplied  by  as,  and  to  ns  came  the 
far  greater  portion  of  tbe  articles  that  were  neeec* 
sary  to  purchase  them.  The  merchandise  that 
was  thus  sent  to  us  being  owned  by  British  mer- 
chants, and  transported  in  ships  belonging  t9 
British  capitalists,  and  fbr  the  roost  part  manned 
by  British  seamen,  there  cookl  be  no  motive  in 
policy  or  reason,  fbr  sending  them  to  any  other 
ports  than  those  where  their  freights  conhi  be 
most  conveniently  received  of  dischai^ged. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  vacuum  produced  by 
this  withdrawal  shouki  be  supplied.  In  tbe  com- 
petition that  ensued  for  carrying  on  the  trade,  thus 
thrown  open,  the  greater  acfvantage  woukl  be  se* 
cured  by  those  whose  condition  better  fitted  them 
for  conduding  it.  We  were  in  some  respects 
more  illy  prepared,  than  the  not  them  Btetes,  lor 
engrossing  the  proflts  of  this  trade.  Anomalous 
as  It  may  seem,  our  very  wealth  was,  to  this  ex- 
tent, a  source  of  disadvantage.  As  has  been  al- 
ready shown,  the  producte  of  our  soil  were  moch 
larger  in  proportion  to  our  popolationi  than  those 
of  the  northern  states.  The  rewards  of  agnealiu- 
ral  labor  were,  of  course,  richer  with  us  l&n  with 
them ;  as  it  is  obvious  that  where  a  laige  produce 
tion  is  to  be  divided  among  a  small  number,  the 
average  distributive  share  will  be  greater,  than 
where  the  reverse  is  the  case.  It  would  follow 
that  their  iatxnr  woakl  be  diverted  before  ours 
Irom  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  the  pureuits  of 
commerce  and  manufinnares.  7%«y  would  be  in- 
duced to  embark  in  these  new  empfoyments  by 
the  hope  of  anv  compensation  greater  than  ihal 
which  rewarded  their  agricultural  indastry ;  whi^ 
WB  could  not  aflbfd  to  abandon  the  puitoits  of  til- 
lage for  any  recompense  short  of  tluit  which  hus- 
bandry would  yield. 

Having  thus  alar^  portion  of  their  capital 
invested  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  they  were 
enabled  to  compete  with  ns  successfully,  fbr  that 
trade  which  was  property  our  own.  Had  they 
estebKshed  their  residence  among  ns,  and  im- 
ported directly  into  our  own  ports  the  merchan- 
dise which  was  purchased  whh  the  products  which 
they  carried  away,  commercial  proep^y  wouM 
have  been  in  no  wise  impaired.  And  indeed  they 
would  have  been  themselves  impelled  by  eonskler- 
ations  of  personal  advantage,  to  conduct  this  trade 
upon  tlie  principles  of  the  direct  intercourse,  had 
not  their  largest  interests  continued  to  be  identified 
with  those  of  another  people. 

The  impulse  given  to  northern  enterprise  by 
the  causes  just  mentioned,  was  doubtless  aided  fa^ 
others  arising  subsequently,  and  in  some  eases  ori- 
ginating in  tbe  legislation  of  congress;  but  the 
committee  regard  those  which  diey  have  just 
commented  upon  as  first  in  importance,  as  in  time. 
The  exposition  of  their  nature  and  of  the  mode 
of  their  opeiation,  seems  to  indieate  the  means  of 
relief.  li  is  to  drew  back  to  us,  as  for  as  practi- 
cable, that  foreign  capital,  the  employment  oi 
which  once  was,  and  would  again  be,  productive 
of  internal  advantage  to  the  capitalist  and  toonr- 
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It  is  to  enlist  in  our  cause  those  who  pro- 
ducing the  Mtioles  that  are  designed  for  our  con* 
sumption,  have  a  common  interest  with  ourselves 
in  aufmentinff  that  consuroptiod,  by  diminishing 
its  charges.  It  is,  in  fine,  to  imitate  the  policy  of 
Nevir  York  herself,  in  procuring  the  establishment 
by  foreign  capitalists,  of  agencies  in  our  ports,  fbr 
ottUing  the  various  articles  with  which  they  supply 
Qiy  and  purchasing  those  they  receive  in  return. 

Another,  and  one  among  the  most  efieotual 
means  of  restoring  the  commerce  of  the  state  to 
its  ibrmer  healthv  and  flourishing  condition,  is  the 
improvement  of  the  channels  of  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  border  and  the  great  West 
How  vastly  this  would  increase  the  sum  of  our 
exports,  and  improve  the  demand  fbr  the  mer* 
chandise  import«i  into  our  own  cities,  must  be  ap- 
parent to  all  who  consider  with  what  picility  a  pro- 
fitable trade  with  that  immense  region  might  be 
secured.  Our  natural  advantages  of  climate  and 
position  would  enable  us,  if  not  to  engross,  at  least 
to  paitictpate  largely  in  the  benefits  of  an  inter- 
course, which  is  now  almost  exclusively  enjoyed 
by  our  more  enterprising  rivals. 

The  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  en- 
ter into  a  detailed  argument  to  show  the  beneficial 
efibels  of  a  liberal  system  of  internal  improvement, 
upon  the  commeroial  intereets  of  the  state,  still 
loss  do  they  propose  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
various  schemes  which  iuLve  been  suggested  from 
time  to  time.  The^  leave  thisdutvto  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  this  6ub|eet  has  been  specially 
confided.  Let  it  suffice  to  call  attention  to  the 
happy  results  which  have  attended  the  adoption 
of  aoch  a  system  in  other  states ;  and  to  notice  an 
objection  that  is  not  unfrequently  heard,  that  the 
efleet  of  this  poliey  is  to  tax  the  general  property 
lor  the  advantage  of  a  fieivored  region.  Few 
measures,  of  whatever  nature^  would  ever  receive 
the.sanotion  (A  any  legwlative  body,  if  their  adop- 
tioo  were  driayed  untu  ic  £Ould  be  ascertained,  that 
tiM iolevestaof every  singleindividual  would  be  pro- 
mpted by  them,  u  then  it  were  even  conceded  that 
the  costs  of  cooatruoting  works  of  improvement  of 
tho  kind  we  haveeupp^ed  would  be  partly  borne 
by  iNNDe,  who  could  derive  no  benefit  from  their 
completion,  the  objection  would  only  be  one  which 
may.eqnaUy  be  urged  against  almost  every  mea- 
sure  of^ policy  that  can  be  devised.  But  can  it  be 
correctly  said  that  the  benefits  of  those  great  im- 
psQvements  by  which  distant  sections  ofcountry, 
are,  as  it  were,  approximated  to  each  other,  and 
their  wealth  cecipiocally  received  and  imparted, 
am  confined  to  those  whose  commodities  are  sped 
to  their  destination  through  the  improved  channels 
of  communication?  Is  the  application  of  steam 
to  the  porxMies  of  navigation  only  advanta^us 
to  those  wbose  merchandise  is  transported  m  the 
steam  vessel}  Are  the  great  inventions  of  Whit- 
ney and  Arkwright  and  Hargrave  only  benefi- 
eialito  those  whose.oolton  is  submitted  to  the  gin 
aedito  the  spinning  maohine?  Their  happy  ef- 
daotit  are  felt  wherever  civilisation  extends.  It  is 
imposBibie  to  set  limits  to  the  results  of  thpse  im- 
piovements,  whether  in  the  arts  which  produce,  or 
m  tbe  means -of  effecting  an  eishange  of  produc- 
tion^ by  which  human  tabor  is  abridged,  and  the 
weuth  of  every  clime  distributed  throujjphout  the 
world.  How  unfbonded  then  is  the  objection  we 
have  noticed^  We  areoonselves,  at  this  moment, 
leapioff  the  advantage  of  the  enterprise  of  other 
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countries.  There  is  hardly  a  eanal,  rail-road  or 
turnpike  in  the  most  distinct.section  of  the  gk>be 
which  does  not,  directly  or  remotely,  advance  the 
prosperity  of  Viigim'a. 

The  promotion  of  the  great  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  interests  of^the  state,  is  intimately 
connected  wiu  the  objects  of  this  convention.  As 
these  important  interests,  however,  have  been  es^ 
pecially  entrusted  to  other  committees,  we  forbear 
to  say  more  in  relation  to  them,  than  to  express 
our  sense  of  their  magnitude. 

The  committee  cannot  conclude  without  coitk^ 
gratulatin^  the  convention  upon  the  bright  au- 
guries which  are  every  where  seen,  of  their  final 
and  complete  success.  The  spirit  which  has  been 
recently  displayed  in  this  commonwealth — nay, 
throughout  the  whole  southern  country,  shoira 
the  intense  interest  felt  by  our  people  in  the  great 
cause  of  commsrgial  nsGBifBRATioir.  £et  it 
not  be  doubted  that  their  acts  will  be  correspond- 
ent with  their  resohitions.  Already  has  one  pa^ 
triotic  county,  securing  the.proud  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  first  to  strike  Cw  commercial  independence, 
a(&pted  measures  which  are  in  themselves  the 
consummation  of  their  purposes*  But  thougbiirBly 
it  will  not  be  a&m«.  An  example  so  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, cannot  M  of  its  eibct.  From  the  sea-coaat 
to  the  mountain  range,  its  contagion  will  be  spread, 
until  it  shall  deprive  of  power,  those  who  inay 
still  retain  indinatkm  to  disregard  its  influence. 

And  is  there  no  warrant  for  this  expectation. 
Were  it  even  necessary  to  achieve  our  oti^ect  by 
voluntary  sacrifi<m,  have  our  people  ever  been  ra^ 
markable  for  a  disinclination  to  submit  to  them  1 
Have  they  held  at  a  cheap  price  the  interest,  the 
honor,  the  independence  of  the  state?  Have 
they  forgotten  their  duty,  when  it  might  be  irk- 
some to  perform  it ;  and  shall  it  be  doubted  that 
they  will  be  equally  mindful  of  their  obligationS| 
wiien  private  advantage,  and  national  good  con- 
spire to  direct  their  course? 

What  is  it  that  is  expected  fiK>m  them?  That 
they  will  use  the  proper  means  to  improve  tho 
advantages  with  which  they  have  been  so  liberal- 
ly supplied  I — that  thev  will  augfnent  the  resources 
of  their  cotmtrv— exalt  its  character,  and  increase 
its  strength— that  they  will  fre^  their  commerce 
from  a  taxation,  which  is  not  the  less  severe,  that 
it  is  voluntary,  and  discharge  a  duty  to  them- 
selves, which  apart  from  all  nobler  considerations, 
every  principle  of  selfishness  would  compel. 

More  than  this  will  not  be  demanded— less  can-> 
not  be  expected.  It  is  therefore  with  the  most 
undoubting  confidence,  that  we  anticipate  the  ul- 
timate triumph  of  our  cause.  The  indiUgence  of 
such  an  expectation  is  surely  no  evidence  of  an 
over^sanguine  temperament.  Success  indeed  may 
be  delaved.  Time  ma^  roll  on— difficulties  may 
avert— indolence  ,may  dissuade  and  prejudice  mav 
revile.  But  of  fipal  success,  let  us  be  all  assured. 
Success  aitis^  be  the  prize  of  exertion ;  and  exer- 
tion cannot  flag,  when  there  is  so  much  to  stimu- 
late it,  in  private  interest  and  the  general  good — 
in  "  self  love  and^social  ''—in  all  our  hopes  of  the 
future,  and  all  our  recollections  of  the  past. 

1.  Reoolved,  That  exchanges  between  nations 
of  thotf  cpnunodities  shoukl  be  efiected  with  the 
least  possible  delay  and  expense;  and  all  other 
things  being  equal,  that  an  indirect  and  circuitous 
transportation  is  mutually  disadvantageous  in  sub^ 
jeoting  the  trade  conducted  through  such  channels 
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to  chargef  and  burdens  which  would  be  avoided 
by  the  establishment  of  a  direct  intercourse. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  trade  by  which  the  people 
of  Virj^inia  are  supplied  with  those  articles  which 
they  receive  in  exchange  Ibr  the  products  of  their 
industry  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  indirect  trade,  be- 
in^  through  the  chief  ports  of  the  northern  states; 
and  that  united  and  unremitted  exertions  should 
be  made  to  restore  the  direct  communication  which 
was  formerly  productive  of  so  much  benefit. 

8.  Resolved,  That  this  convention  do  recom- 
mend that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  induce 
manufacturers  and  other  capitalists  in  forei^ 
countries  to  establish  agencies  from  commercial 
oonnexions  among  us,  in  ordei  that  the  goods  ex- 
ported by  them  to  this  country  may  w  sent  to 
their  final  destination,  without  being  subjected  to 
those  expenses  arising  from  intermediate  agen- 
cies, which  are  injurious  alike  to  the  producer  and 
the  consumer. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  President  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  seven,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  afler  the 
adioumment  of  the  convention,  to  use  all  means 
which  they  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  to 
secure  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  next  pre< 
ceding  resdution. 

6.  Resolved,  That  this  convention  do  recom- 
mend to  all  merchants  and  traders  to  ^ive  prefer- 
ence in  procuring  their  supplies  to  the  importers  in 
the  cities  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  whene- 
ver they  can  be  obtained  upon  as  good  terms  as 
when  purchased  abroad;  and  that  the  banks  of 
these  two  states  be  requested  to  co-operate  with 
;the  views  of  the  convention. 

6.  Resolved,  That  with  a  view  to  the  efilcient 
/miiployment  of  such  of  our  surplus  capital  as  is 
4B9t  invested  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  to  the 
,eBe<Hiragement  of  those  persons,  who  with  indus- 
try and  intelligence,  are  prevented  by  want  of 
ilpeaM  from  engaging  in  mercantile  operations, 
this  .cflovention  do  earnestly  recommend  the  for- 
mation of  limited  partnerships  under  the  act  re- 
.cently -passed  by  the  legislature  of  Vindnia. 

7*  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  im- 
porters aad  exporters  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, to  give  the  preference  to  vessels  belonging  to 
these  two  etates,  when  the  fVeights  can  be  obtun- 
M  on  ^rms  ^equally  advantageous. 

Rtporiqfiht  CommiUee onjfgriculture. 

The  duty  assisrned  to  the  committee  on  a^cul- 
ture  was  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  imposed, 
that  diere  can  he  little  confidence  entertained  in 
Its  betng  properly  or  acceptably  discharged.  The 
performance  of  the  duty  is  therefore  attempted 
with  retueumce;  aad  no  effort  would  have  been 
made,  but  lor  the  respect  due  to  the  commands  of 
this  convention  ft  is  not  that  there  are  not  abun- 
dant and  weighty  materials,  both  of  facts  and  of 
ai^meat,  (or  a  report  on  this  subject,  and  which 
might  demonstrate  tfie  importance  of  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  to  the  commercial  and  general 
interests  of  Virginia,  and  the  necessity  for  legfsla* 
tive  aid  being  asked,  and  granted,  to  promote  such 
improvement.  But  as  your  committee  are  in- 
irtriicted  and  called  upon  forthwith  to  act,  without 
•eeess  to  authorities  on  agricultural  statistics,  or 
lusy  other  materials  that  would  need  reference  and 
examination,  they  are  sensible  that  they  can  as 
little  do  jus^ce  to  the  subject,  as  they  can  hope,  io 


this  or  any  better  manner,  to  exert  influence  oo 
the  legislation  of  the  slate  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture. 

Besides  these  difilculties,  your  committee  are 
at  some  k)ss  to  know  the  precise  kind  of  inquiry 
and  labor  required  of  them,  by  the  very  concise 
and  general  terms  of  the  resolution,  which  directs 
the  formation  and  action  of  the  committee.  And 
even  if  they  should  not  mistake  the  direction  of 
their  duty,  they  may  err  by  overstepping  its  proper 
limits.  The  interests  and  the  claims  of  agricul- 
ture are  even  more  important  than  any  and  all 
others  that  this  body  will  endeavor  to  aid;  but 
still  your  committee  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
primary  and  main  design  of  this  convention  is  to 
re-establish  the  commerce  of  Virginia;  and  that 
other  objects  and  interests,  however  important  in 
other  respects,  should  here  be  treated  as  merely 
subsidiary  to,  or  in  connexion  with,  the  commer- 
cial business  and  interest  of  the  country. 

Whatever  can  be  done  to  aid  the  commerce, 
the  maaufkotures,  the  canals  and  railways  of  the 
country,  in  a  legitimate  and  proper  manner,  will 
operate  to  increase  the  profits,  and  thereby  encou- 
rage the  improvement  of  agriculture.  Still  more 
truly,  because  admitting  of  no  exception,  may  it 
be  affirmed,  that  whatever  will  extend  the  know- 
ledge, and  promote  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture, will,  in  proportion  to  that  direct  efiect  pro- 
duced, also  act  indirectly  to  improve  the  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country. 
Neither  of  these  truisms  need, more  than  to  be  an- 
nounced. From  such  premises,  it  follows  that 
the  promotion  of  agricultural  instruction  and  im- 

f^rovement  are  proper  subjects  for  the  notice  and 
tLvoT  of  this  convention,  as  an  important  mean 
for  advancing  the  interests  of  commerce,  the  es- 
pecial object  of  the  assembling  of  this  body.  And 
even  on  this  ground,  though  it  be  far  lei^  impor- 
tant than  others,  f  which  would  be  out  of  place  if 
presented  Aer«,)  there  would  be  found  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  legislature  to  extend  to  agriculture 
that  fostering  care  which,  by  a  narrow  and  nig- 
gardly policy,  has  heretofore  been  refused. 

when  aid  to  a^oultural  improvement  was 
asked  at  several  nf  the  recent  sessions  of  the  le- 
gislature of  Virginia,  the  claim  was  but  feebly 
sustained  by  its  friends,  and  met  with  neirlect  or 
derision  and  contempt  from  all  others.  The  for- 
mer were  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  particular 
measures  of  relief  to  propose,  or  support ;  and  the 
latter  class  have  deemed  it  a  sufficient  answer  to 
miserly  the  old  saying  of  "  laiseez-nous  fairey " 
declaring  that  the  best  thing  for  agriculture  is  "  to 
let  it  alone. "  Your  committee  claim  to  be  as  true 
disciples  of  the  free  trade  school  of  political  eco- 
nomy, as  those  who  thus  misapply  and^abusethis 
doctrine ;  and  they  fully  concur  in  the  propriety  of 
leaving  all  pursuhs  of  industry  untrammelled  by 
legislative  burdens,  and  unaided  by  legislative 
bounties,  to  their  own  direction  and  their  own  re- 
wards. But  agriculture  does  not  want,  nor  have 
its  advocates  asked  for,  any  pecuniary  or  other 
support,  except  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  know- 
lecfgft,  and  to  induce  and  extend  instruction ;  and 
this  your  committee  maintain  to  be  one  of  the  few 
legitimate  and  proper  subjeotB  for  governmental 
action,  even  according  to  the  most  strict  doctrine 
and  limitation  of  sound  political  economy.  If  it 
be  pronounced  to  be  proper  that  the  government 
should  refuse  to  aid  in  difiusing  light  and  instruc- 
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XUm  in  agriculture,  at  a  comet  deduction  ftom  the 
«(|et  alone"  policy,  then  it  is  no  leM  necotBsary  that 
it  thoold  atSandon,  at  a  matter  of  principle  and 
cooflifltency,  the  givin^r  of  all  or  any  aid  to  prima- 
ry aehoolt  and  to  colleges}  for  the  porpoee  of 
itterary  instruction  and  education  In  general* 

It  would  be  mort)  difficult  within  the  narrow 
bounds  prescribed  by  propriety  to  this  report^  to 
answer  the  fHends)  than  the  enemies  to  the  im- 
provem^ht  of  agriculture  by  legislative  action.  In 
reply  to  their  inquiry^  ^'what  can  the  legislature  do 
to  impro!^  agriculture?"  your  committee  will 
merely  state^  in  general  terms,  that  every  means 
will  be  usetui  aiM  pro(itat>le,  by  which  fight  and 
knowiedge  will  be  difiused )  and  that  no  other  ac- 
tion, no  other  aid,  or  boon,  is  desirable,  or  would 
be  beneficial.  There  are  so  many  valuable  modes 
of  diffusing  agricultural  knowledge,  that  the  dif- 
ficulty is  not  to  find,  but  to  choose  among  them. 
Boards  of  agriculture,  agricuhural  societies  and 
premiums  upon  a  suitable  and  judicious  plan, 
agricultural  schools  and  experimental  forms,  and 
agricultural  surveys  and  publications,  each  and 
all,  elsewhere  have  worked  admirably  to  forward 
the  great  end  in  view.  But  if  no  more  were  done 
nt  first  by  legislative  action,  than  the  institution  of 
ft  board  of  agriculture,  as  merely  an  investigating, 
consulting  and  advising  body,  incalculable  bene- 
fit might  be  expected  to  grow  out  of  this  one  and 
cheap  mode.  Such  a  board  (if  the  system  of  fur- 
pishing  aid  should  go  no  farther,)  mlirht  be  limited 
in  annual  expense  to  $1500—- or  tmrely  more 
than  the  -General  Assembly  has  spent,  year  after 
ytSLTs  merely  in  the  time  used  for  electing  an  in- 
diyidunl  to  execute  the  mechanical  business  of 
printing  their  journal  and  documents — Icfs  than 
the  expense  ot  time  and  money,  caused  by  each 
single  elaborate  speech,  delivered  in  that  body 
upon  federal  relations — not  one^fourth  part  of  the 
annual  expense  of  the  seological  survey — and 
perhaps  not  one-hnndredth  part  of  the  money 
wasted  in  every  session  in  useless  or  worse  than 
useless  delmte. 

With  these  views,  and  in  the  earnest  hope  that 
the  recommendation  of  this  highly  respectable 
convention  mayhavB  more  influence  on  the  legis- 
lature than  any  previous  expre^ons  of  opinion,  or 
petitions,  of  separate  or  private  individuals,  to  in- 
duce the  commencement  of  the  great  work  of  dif- 
fusing agricultural  instruction  and  improvement, 
your  committee  recommend  for  the  adoption  of 
this  convention,  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
that  the  commerciai  and  general  interest  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  the  peculiar 
interests  of  the  agricultural  class,  require  that 
legislative  aid  should  t>e  given,  promptly  and  ef- 
fectually, to  the  diffusion  of  agricuhural  rn^truction 
and  knowledge,  and  to  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
tural improvement. 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously ;  and  then  the  following  was  moved  and 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appoint- 
ed to  wait  on  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in  order 
to  obtain  from  that  body  such  aid  as  the  agricul- 
tural interest  of  Virginin-  may  require,  and  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  also  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
legislature  of  North  Carolina  for  the  like  purpose. 


Rqfart  of  the  Oommittu  on  Banking  Qqntai, 

The  committee  on  banks  submitted  the  following 
report: 

At  an  eariy  period,  when  bank  capital  in  any 
part  of  the  Union  was  small,  the  southern  statee 
enjo3red  a  laige  and  profitable  import  trade.  They 
made  their  exports  directly  to  foreign  markets,  ami 
in  return  imported  whiatever  they  needed  of  fb- 
reign  fabrics.  Then,  if*  southern  staples  wefre 
proposed  to  be  purchased  on  foreign  account,  or 
exportations  to  the  states  were  made  by  foreign 
capitalists,  the  operation  was  not,  as  it  now  is,  al- 
most exclusively  through  northern  agency,  but  in 
either  case  the  intercourse  was  immediately  and 
directly  whh  the  south.  The  south  did  not  need 
any  intermediate  intercourse  with  foreign  markets ; 
possessing  in  the  number  and  value  of  her  agricul- 
tural staples  the  elements  of  foreign  trade,  and  in 
this  respect  enjoying  advantages  over  the  north, 
she  was  her  own  factor ',  and  her  commercial  pros^ 
perity,  and  as  that  involves  almost  every  internal 
mterest,  her  domestic  welfare^  were  itot  liable  to 
be  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  which  might  occur 
in  the  markets  of  the  east  or  north.  An  extraor-^ 
dinary  change  has  occurred  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country — a  change  which  exhibits 
the  south  in  the  attitude  c(C  dependence  on  the 
north  for  the  supply  of  her  demand  of  foreign 
goods,  and  what  is  aUke  remarkable,  for  the  salct 
to  a  mortifying  extent,  of  her  staples^  intended  for 
foreign  consumption. 

The  change  commenced  about  the  thne  that  the 
north  decided  in  favor  of  a  policy,  which  she  hae 
ever  since  steadily  encouraged,  to  her  manifest 
and  great  benefit,  but  of  which  the  sodth  was  re-» 
luctant  to  avail  herself  and  has  not  yet  profited  by, 
as  she  should.  That  policy  is  the  banking  system, 
and  to  its  powerful  agenc;^,  as  the  north  has  ap-* 
plied  it,  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  her 
commercial  ascendency. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  in  concentrating  at  New 
York,  where  it  has  been  appealed  to  with  equal 
judgment  and  vigor,  a  laige  portion  of  the  entire 
business  of  the  whole  country  is  obvious.  It  gave 
her  capital,  and  capital  Was  alone  wanted  to  se- 
cure commercial  success.  The  effect  of  estab-> 
lishing  banks  was  first  to  bring  together,  for  com-> 
mercial  purposes,  the  money  of  those  who  should 
subscrit>e  to  its  stock,  and  secondly,  to  render  ca-* 
pital  so  raised,  capable  of  performing  the  office  of 
a  far  greater  amount  distributed  among  individu-* 
als.  As  then,  an  individual  of  lar^  capital,  is  an 
unequal  competitor  with  one  of  small,  so  a  state 
or  city,  which  brings  to  any  branch  of^  commerce 
the  advantages  of  ample  means  and  extended! 
credit,  must  obtain  the  superiority  of  one  less  fa-' 
vored  in  these  particulars^ 

By  means  of  her  banks,  and  their  large  capitahi; 
New  York  has  presented  a  market  in  which  every 
commodity  may  be  sold,  and  in  which  there  is  no 
danger  of  an  overstock  by  the  accumulation  of 
commodities.  $he  has  not  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  restraiiiing  her  dealings  in  the  products  of 
our  own,  or  of  foreign  commodities^  to  some  small 
advance  on  the  actual  private  capital  employed  in 
trade  :  hut  has  been  encouraged  to  enter  largely 
into  whatsoever  attracted  commercial  enterprise, 
by  having  it  in  her  power  to  substitute  creuit  for 
capital.  So  far  is  she  in  advance  of  the  south,  in 
all  the  facilities  which  are  essential  to  commercial 
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acftvityy  that  ibr  the  want  of  like  facilities,  many 
of  our  enterprising  citizens,  of  no  inconsiderable 
private  fortunes,  go  thilher  to  profit  by  advan- 
tases  denied  to  them  at  home. 

xour  committee  do  not  refer  to  the  commercial 
ascendency  of  New  York,  and  to  the  influence  of 
her  bank  capital  in  building  up  and  sustaining  it, 
in  any  spirit  of  jealousy  or  complaint ;  on  the  con- 
trary i^  their  object  is  to  direct  public  attention  to 
what  they  regard  as  a  valuable  and  powerful 
agent  in  her  policy,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead 
to  more  enligbtened  and  liberal  opinions  among  us. 

If  there  t^  those  who  would  seek  for  an  expla- 
nation ol' northern  commercial  ascendency  in  other 
causes  than  the  one  to  which  the  committee  has 
referred,  none,  it  is  presumed,  can  Question  that  it 
haa  been  an  efficient  auxiliary.  To  doubt  it,  would 
be  to  question  the  connexion  between  commerce 
and  credit,  which  the  experience,  not  of  this 
country  only)  but  of  the  whole  worid,  has  ascer- 
tained to  be  inseparable.  The  inevitable  tendency 
of  commerce  is  to  those  points  where  credit  may 
be  obtained  with  the  least  discouragement,  and 
upon  advantageous  terms;  and  without  credit, 
commerce  cannot  rise  for  above  simple  barter,  and 
merchants  have  neither  inducements  nor  space  for 
their  vocation. 

It  would  have  been  desirable  to  annex  to  this 
report,  a  table,  showing  the  traink  capitals  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  north  and  east,  and  in  compari- 
•on^  the  small  and  inconsiderable  capitals  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.  This  has  been  omit- 
ted for  the  want  of  documents  from  which  to  com- 
pile it.  The  fact  is  however  notorious,  that  there 
IS  not  a  point  in  any  part  of  our  country  distin- 
guished fer  commercial  activity,  which  does  not 
possess,^in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  facilities  for 
nanking ;  whilst  the  bank  capital  of  this  state  and 
of  Nora  Carolina,  has  been,  and  is,  not  only  re- 
latively, but  absolutely  small,  and  wholly  inade- 
quate to  their  vast  capabilities,  and  the  exigencies 
of  trade. 

The  legislature  of  this  state,  at  the  session  of 
1887,  authoriased  an  addition  to  the  bank  capital, 
which  has  been  in  part  only  so  far  realised.  ThOi 
law  in  respect  to  a  part  of  this  increase  has  been 
suspended ;  and  if  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
Jefpslature  at  an  early  day,  again  to  bring  the  im- 
portant subject  under  review,  wluch  is  most  earn- 
estly and  respectfully  recommended,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  terms  may  fcia  so  settled  as  to  attract  sub- 
seriptiooB  from  abroad.  The  true  policy  being  to 
recommend  her  institutions  by  relieving  them 
from  onerous  and  unnecessary  restrictions  whilst 
provisions  be  made  against  tbe  abuse  and  perver- 
sian  of  their  powers. 

Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
That  an  increase  of  banking  csmital  upon  princi- 
ples so  liberal  as  to  attract  capital  from  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home,  is  necessary  and  indispensable  to 
aid  our  manufacturers  in  granting  to  the  southern 
merchants  the  same  credits  that  are  granted  else- 
where, and  without  which  extended  credits  all  the 
natitfai  and  local  advantages  which  enable  us  to 
be  eminently  successful  in  competition  with  our 
northern  brethren,  are  either  neutralized,  or  ma- 
teriaUy  impaired.  ^ 


Report  oftim  OowmiHiee  on  Mam^iKiures. 

The  committee  very  much  regret  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  despatdi,  denies  them  the  opportanity 
of  fulfilling  their  duties  as  they  would  desire* 
They  labor  under  the  iurther  disadvantage  of  hav- 
ing no  precise  information  in  respect  tosevmal  im- 
portant points,  where  many  branches  of  maodiba^ 
tures  have  been  in  sticcessflil  operatkm  upon  a 
large  and  constantly  increasing  scale.  They  mm 
in  a  measure  compelled  to  limit  themselves  to  aa 
exhibition  of  the  manufactttrin|^  eonditkm  of  one 
place  only.  But  for  this,  their  apology  is,  thai 
they  have  been  furnished  with  no  statements  from 
other  places.  For  this,  however,  there  m  less 
cause  K>r  regret,  as  it  may  be  safely  conchided  of 
the  entire  manufacturing  interest  of  the  state,  that 
it  will  advance  and  flourish,  under  the  same  com«> 
mon  influence;  and  that,  hitherto,  wherever  it  has 
been  industriously  and  prudently  conducted,  it  has 
jdelded  an  adequate  return  for  the  capital  invest- 
ed, and  made  valuable  additioiis  to  tlia  reaourcea 
of  the  state. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  capital  ol*  the  seve- 
ral companies  of  Petersburg  engai^ed  in  the  aiami- 
facture  of  cotton  is  9772,000.  There  are  90,00(1 
spindles  and  670  looms,  requiring  5500  bales  ci 
cotton  annually.  The  operatives  employed  are 
1000,  whose  wages  exceed  8130,000  peraramm. 
For  the  machinery  and  lights,  they  consume 
about  5,000  gallons  of  oil,  and  for  sizing  about 
1000  barrels  of  flour.  The  product  is  about  3,050,<» 
000  yards  of  cloth  and  530,000  lbs.  of  yaras; 
Accompanying  this  report  is  a  table  showing  the 
capital  of  each  company,  the  extent  of  its  busi- 
ness, &c,  and  by  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dividends 
of  two  of  the  companies  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  present  year  have  been  10  per  cent,  uid  of  a 
third  companjT  13  per  cent,  on  its  capital.  The 
other  companies  having  been  but  recentiv  pm 
into  operation,  have  as  yet  declared  no  dividends. 
The  dividends  of  past  years  have  seldom  (if  ever) 
fallen  under  15  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  have  ge- 
nerally reached  beyond  20  per  cent.  This  is  an 
encouraging  ^ew  of  thn  branch  of  industry;  it 
has  been  in  existence  about  ten  years,  beginninff 
under  many  discouragements;  but  showing  as  il 
has  advanced,  its  capacity  to  sustain  itself  and  to 
reach  a  state  of  j^et  higher  and  more  extended 
usefulness.  And  it  is  M>vious  to  remark,  just  as 
it  progresses  it  will  elevate  the  south  from  tbe  coo* 
dition  of  dependence  on  the  industrv  of  the  ooith 
and  east,  and  furnish  the  direct  and  indirect  ele- 
ments of  foreign  commerce.  Whatever  there- 
fore tends  to  encourage  cotton  manufiH^tures,  and 
for  like  reasons,  whatever  tends  to  eceoorage  all 
other  branches  of  manufocturine  interest,  comes 
directly  in  aid  of  the  objects  of  this  convention. 

Although  these  manufoctories  have  continued 
gradually  to  increase,  and  we  believe  the  same 
may  be  said  of  all  the  cotton  manufactories  of  Tir- 
ginia,yet  they  have  been  laboring  under ons  great 
and  serious  disadvantage,  which  operates  alike 
upon  all  the  manufactures  of  the  state,  whether 
individuals  or  incorporated  companies ;  namely, 
the  want  of  sufficient  banking  capital,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  a  portion  of  that  in  a  diflerent  channel, 
so  that  the  roanufieusturer  who  is  compelled  to  pay 
cash  for  the  raw  material  and  sell  on  crc^tmay  be 
enabled  to  reduce  into  cash  the  paper  for  which  ha 
sells  his  goods. .  We    believe  that   the  cottoo 
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mamifceiureri  throoghoat  the  state,  a^pee  that) 
vmtt  tbii  want  sappTied,  they  have  nothing  more 
to  aalc  and  nothing  to  few  firom  the  entiie  repeal  of 
all  protective  datiee;  and  still  lew  ftooA  any  oom- 
peHtioD  witii  our  northern  brethren. 

The  northern  manufaetaieni  owing  to  their  libe*- 
ral  eyetem  of  eiediiiy  are  enabled  to  eeil  their  goods 
tm  a  eredit  of  8  oMnths,  and  iramediately  to  liave 
the  paper  euhed  tor  whieh  they  were  sold;  and  thns 
the  ■outhera  meiehant,  who  mivt  neeesrarUy  mH 
wialoBgeraditat  hone,  ie  tempted  to  boy  at  ttoe 
■erth  evea  at  higliw  prme^  andoertawly  in  larger 
qoantittes* 

The  maattftMtarers  of  the  south  having  been 
enabled  to  ^toooeed  thos  Suj  are  not  the  lew  to  ex- 
peetaQ  the  countenanee  and  support  fh>m  the 
people  and  the  legislature  which  can  be  granted 
without  detriment  to,  and  indeed  in  common  with, 
the  other  great  interwts  of  the  commonwealth. 

All  that  is  asked,  is  to  enable  them  to  cash  their 
sales  made  at  6  to  8  months'  time.  This  granted, 
and  their  naieh  is  onward ;  instead  of  90  per  cent, 
per  annum  upon  ihoummd9,  they  would  make  like 
dividends  upon  wittioiw,  and  the  wealth  thus  cre- 
ated would  presently  become  a  ready  and  power- 
ful auxiliary  to  intomal  improvements,  and  to  all 
thejjreat  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 

Your  committee  conclude  this  very  hasty  and 
fanperfect  report  by  a  ^gle  resolution  as  feNows: 

Resolved,  w  the  opinion  of  this  convention  that 
an  roereaoe  of  banking  capltat  upon  principles  so 
liberal  as  to  attract  capital  from  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home  is  necessary  and  indispensable  to  aid  our 
mamftetorers  in  granting  to  the  southern  mer- 
chants the  same  credits  that  are  granted  else- 
where, and  without  which  extonded  credits  all  the 
natnral  and  local  advantages,  which  enable  as  to 
be  eminently  successful  in  competition  with  our 
northern  brethren,  are  either  neutralised  or  mate- 
rially impaired. 

Jiddenda* 

Statistics  of  the  cotton  manuftustories  of  Peters- 
burg. 

Petersburg  Manufactoring  Company,  incorpo- 
rated  in  1828,  capital  9120,000;  operates  4000 
•pindles  and  106  tooms;  consumes  about  1600 
Mm  cotton  annually,  when  m  full  operation, 
450,000  lbs.  of  which  is  sold  in  the  form  of  jrarns, 
and  the  balance  wove  into  cloth;  employs  200 
hands,  whose  wages  amount  to  more  than  $25,000 
wmually. 

Last  dividend  for  six  months  10  per  cent. 

Merchant's  Manufbcturing  Company,  incorpo- 
rated in  1882  capital  $15,000,  operates  4000  spin- 
dfes  and  112  kK>ms ;  consnmes  about  1400  bales 
eoUon  annually,  which  produces  about  800,000 
yards  of  heavy  ckith,  besides  about  70,000  lbs. 
sold  as  3rams ;  employs  about  200  hands,  pays 
more  than  $25,000  per  annum  wages. 

Last  dividend  for  six  months  13  per  cent* 

Matoaea  Manufacturing  Company,  incorporated 
in  1885,  capitol  $1^,000 ;  operates  4000  spindles 
and  152  looms ;  consumes  about  800  bales  cotton 
aaaually.  which  produces  about  850,000  yards 
cloth ;  ernploys  200  hands^ 

Last  dividend  ftr  six  months  10  per  cent. 

This  company  also  have  a  paper  mill,  capital 
$75,088 ;  empl^oir  at  present  90  hands  and  will 
very  soon  empioy  80  swie. 


£ttrick  MatiuflMtoriMf  Ood^lpany,  ieedt^MM 
In  1888,  capM  $159^;  operafss  4000  spiiKiM 
and  146  looms ;  consumes  about  1,006  baM  Ml^ 
ten  annually,  which  produces  abbut  1,000,800 
yards  ebth;  employs  200  hemib.     But  latel]^ 

S>ne  mto  operation,  and  have  not  yet  declaiM  d 
vid^nd. 

Mechanics'  ManufhctoriAg  Compettjr,  ihtorfb* 
reted  hi  1888,  capital  $126,000 ;  operates  4000 
spindle*  and  l54  looms ;  will  consume  when  in  fWI 
operation  abotA  700  bales  cotton  annually,  #hisft 
wHt  produce  1,000,000  yards  cloth ;  employs  168 
hands.  Aut  latehr  gbne  into  operation  tM  has 
not  declared  a  dividend. 

Recapitulation:  the  whole  dtooont  of  cfilpitaf  it 
$772,000 ;  operates  20,000  spindles  and  670  botos; 
ooftsumes  5,500  bales  cMton"  annually,  which  pro- 
duce about  8,950,000  yards  of  cloth  and  5^,000 
lbs.  of  yams ;  employs  1000  hstods,  #hose  v^ik^ 
exceeed  $180,000.  Consutoes  for  machinery  and 
lights,  about  5,000  gdlons  of  trfl  tod  1000  barrels 
flour  for  sizteg. 
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One  can  Ibrm  sotAething  of  an  esthnate  Kb#et« 
lensively  the  petato  eaten  into  uie  as  ah  erticfe  of 
food  among  the  American  peonle,  fVom  the  com* 
plaints  we  hear  fi>om  all  parts  of  the  ^ouht  i^,  o^  at 
least  with  very  feW  exceptions,  of  the  perrtial  fhft^ 
ure  of  titat  ohm  the  preseM  seasonir  We  freqeendy 
hear  people  #1ien  instituting  a  comparison  betweeA 
that  root  and  bread,  decfare  they  would  sooner 
part  with  their  whtaSt  bfoad,  than  with  their  potato^ 
and  these  are  not  the  poorer  clai^ses,  but  respedrs^ 
Me  wealfhy  people.  Now,  though  we  do  hot  car- 
ry our  aflectum  to  this  esculent  as  far  as  this,  yet 
we  are  'Hret  to  acknowledge''  that  a  good  potato  is 
a  good  thing,  and  an  inferior  one,  the  worst  of 
bM  things.  A  n  unripe  or  deftoive  potMo,  is  oh6 
of  the  most  Indigestible  and  uiirwhofesome  khidfe 
of  aliments  th^t  can  be  taken  into  the  stomach.  If 
indeed  there  is  a6y  aliment  about  it  at  all ;  and 
fhom  the  specimehs  we  have  seen  at  numerous  te^* 
Ues  this  veer,  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  thi 
cases  of  nlness  that  have  been  charged  opoA  hot 
weather,  bad  water,  maforio.  and  a  variety  of 
other  things,  are  justly  due  to  the  swallowing  pota- 
toes as  hard  and  as  heiavy,  as  weH  as  about  the 
(Ate  of  ounce  balls. 

The  potato,  In  its  original  uncultivated  stat^, 
is  decidedly  poisonous ;  and  whenever  it  is  used  in 
an  imperfect  or  unripe  state,  the  result  is  not  Wide- 
ly difl^rent  now.  Owinp;  most  likely  to  die  hot 
dry  weather,  potatoes,  this  year,  are  generally  of 
an  infbrior  quality,  and  hence  more  pains  and  dar6 
should  be  taken  in  selecting  those  Intended  fbr 
fbod,  and  greater  attention  paid  to  preserving 
them,  than  In  years  like  the  last,  when  among 
thousands  of  bushels  there  was  scarcely  A  defec- 
tive one*  Ireland,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan** 
tic,  and  Nova  Scotia  on  this  side,  are  the  most  ee- 
lebreted  for  the  excellence  of  their  potatoes,  and 
both  have  a  temperature  comparai iveiy  low,  tod  an 
atmosphere  moist  and  humid.  If  such  a  climate 
and  temperature  is  recraired  for  the  perfection  of 
this  root,  will  not  the  hot  weather  we  have  hdd 
the  pMseiif  year,  aciicount  mostsatisfactoriftr  fm^ita 
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little  value,  and  also  nkow  why  its  growth  is  im- 
potsible  in  our  raofe  southern  states,  or  still  nearer 
the  equinox. 

Potatoes  almost  instinctively  shun  the  light  and 
air.  These  things  so  indispensable  to  the  perlec- 
tion  of  many  other  things,  are  roost  injurious  to 
the  potato,  and  the  grand  secret  ofirs  preservation 
lies  in  the  most  perfect  exclusion  of  these  silent  but 
active  agents.  ■  To  perceive  the  difference  bet- 
tween  roots  exposed,  and  those  secluded,  we  have 
only  to  take  one  which  has  grown  partially  above 
ground,  and  one  that  has  ripened  in  its  proper  place. 
The  one  will  be  green  on  the  exterior,  hard,  hea- 
vy, and  bitter  in  the  interior,  while  the  other  will 
be  of  the  natural  color,  ^riiiaceous,  and  fine  flavor- 
ed. Farmers  should  take  lessons  lirom  these  facts, 
and  conform  their  practice  to  the  teachings  of  na- 
ture. In  England  and  Scotland,  where  most  serious 
complaints  have  arisen  from  the  failures  of  the 
planted  tubers,  it  is  acknowledi^ed  by  all,  that 
roots  which  are  allowed  to  remam  in  the  ground 
during  the  winter  never  fail  of  vegetating,  and 
that  those  secured  by  pitting  are  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  those  put  into  cellars,  and  thus  par- 
tisdly  exposed  to  light  and  air. 

The  most  common  method  of  preserving  pota- 
toes is  to  put  them  into  bins  in  tne  cellar,  where 
they  are  left  without  any  covering  or  other  prepar- 
ation, and  used  as  wanted.  It  is  also  customary 
to  get  in  as  little  dirt  with  them  as  possible,  and 
one  standard  of  good  farming  has  t>een  the  clean 
state  of  a  farmer"s  potatoes  when  deposit^  in  his 
cellar.  For  the  reasons  given  above,  and  from  our 
own  expenence,  we  think  both  these  modes  of  se- 
curing potatoes,  or  preparing  them,  erroneous.  If 
put  into  bins,  they  should  be  covered  as  closely  as 
possible  from  light  and  air;  and  if  there  is  dirt 
enough  thrown  mto  the  bin  to  completely  fill  all 
the  interstices  between  them,  so  much  the  better 
fi>r  the  roots.  It  has  been  recommended  by  some 
potato  growers,  and  the  practice  is  founded  in  rea- 
son, to  line  the  sides  of  the  bins  with  turf,  the 
lowersides  placed  inwards,  and  when  the  bin  was 
filled,  to  cover  it  closely  in  the  same  way,  and  with 
the  same  material. 

Owin^  to  the  severity  of  our  winters,  potatoes 
cannot  oe  allowed  to  remain  where  they  grow ; 
else  their  mealiness  and  freshness  would  be  much 
increased  by  allowing  those  that  are  to  be  used 
the  coming  season  to  remain  where  they  are  till 
the  spring  opens.  Since  this  cannot  be.  the  me- 
thod of  preservation  that  approaches  the  nearest 
to  this  will  be  found  the  best,  and  this  method 
doubtless  is  pitting;,  oras  most  of  our  farmers  term 
it,  burying  in  holes  in  the  field.  In  burying  in 
this  way  care  should  be  taken  not  to  put  too  many 
in  a  pit,  or,  in  other  words,  not  make  the  heaps  too 
large.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  bushels  is  quite 
enough;  and  some  prefer  even  a  smaller  number. 
The  cone  should  be  regular  so  as  to  be  covered 
equally.  The  covering  of  straw  and  earth  first 
put  on  should  not  be  too  thick,  as  otherwise  the 
roots  will  heat,  and  be  injuied :  but  at  the  latest 
period  albwable,  the  thickness  of  the  covering 
should  be  increased  so  as  efiectually  to  prevent 
freezing.  In  covering  potatoes  in  the  fall,  itshoukl 
be  remembered  that  Uie  ffreat  object  of  the  first 
covering,  is  simply  to  exdude  air  and  light,  and 
preserve  them  from  rain  or  unfavorable  weather, 
and  the  last  covering  is  the  one  to  be  relied  on  as 
a  defence  against  the  irost.    If  the  roots  aie  dug 


and  pitted  immediately,  without  unneeessaiy  ex* 
posure,  and  if  the  ground  and  the  process  of  cover* 
mg  is  property  selected  and  performed,  the  pottt<> 
toes  will  come  out  in  the  spring,  in  exoelleot  or- 
der rather  improved  than  deterkM<ated  by  their 
wititer^s  keeping. 

Farmers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  their 
pork  from  potatoes,  or  feeding  there  extensively  to 
their  stock,  will  undoubtedly  see  the  propriety 
fhan  the  present  high  prices,  of  sorting  their  roeto 
more  carefully  than  they  have  hith^to  done,  ia 
orderto  sell,  or  preserve,  as  many  as  possible.  The 
apprehended  scarcity  of^  this  root  will  also  prompt 
to  this  course;  and  should  induce  all  to  adopt  the 
best  and  most  effectual  measures  to  preserve 
through  the  winter  uninjured,  or,  if  possible,  im^ 
proved,  this  root  on  which  so  many  rely  for  sus- 
tenance. 


THB  COBN  AND  SMALLER  CROPS  OF  ITAIffaiX 

MOKD   COUNTY. 

To  tiie  Editor  of  the  Famen*  Regiiter. 

Clifton^  NoMemand  Oo.  Nw.  15, 1838. 

I  have  nad  it  in  contemplation  for  several  weeks 
to  address  you  a  few  lines,  on  the  state  of  the 
crops  of  our  countv ;  but  delayed  doing  so,  until 
this  time,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  more  cer- 
tainly and  distinctly  their  real  state  and  condition. 
We  are  ^nerally  very  apt  to  over-estimate  our 
crops ;  it  is  not  safe,  thereftMe,  to  judire  them  until 
they  are  got  in,  when  something  like  certainly 
may  be  arrived  at.  The  com  crop  (the  staple  of 
our  countv)  has  been  housed,  or  neariy  so ;  and 
from  the  best  information  I  can  get,  after  diligent 
inquiry  of  the  most  intelligent  of  our  fiirmers^  and 
from  my  own  personal  observation,  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  it  is  fully,  if  not  over  an  averasES 
one.  The  prospect  atone  period  was  exceedingly 
gloomy  and  unpromising;  but,  thanks  to  tba 
Author  of  all  good,  our  dismal  /brebodings  have 
been  scattered  to  the  winds. 

The  truck  crops  of  the  river  farms  have  alsd 
yielded  well,  and  sold  well.  I  cannot  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  sweet-potato,  which  may  be  justly 
ranked  next  in  importance  to  the  com  crop,  has 
been  altogether  as  productive  as  in  former  yean ; 
but,  considering  all  things,  it  has  been  a  fiiir  yield, 
and  is  generally  a  source  of  much  revenue  to  the 
county.  It  comes,  too,  at  a  very  convenient  time, 
to  pay  taxes,  and  to  keep  the  sheriff  at  a  respecta-r 
ble  distance. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  competent  judges, 
that  the  refuse,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex* 
pression,  the  offal  of  an  acre  of  suitable  land,  well 
cultivated  in  sweet  potatoes,  is  worth  as  muush  as 
the  same  quantity  of  land  would  produce  in  com 
— an  acre  of  good  and  suitable  land  will  make,  in 
a  tolerable  season,  one  hundred  and  twenty  bush- 
els marketable  potatoes,  which,  at  fifty  cents  per 
bushel,  (and  for  two  years  the  price  has  ranged 
from  fifly-five  to  seventy-five  cents,)  would  be 
sixty  dollars^-certainly  a  very  handsome  profit, 
admitting  the  refiise  or  offal  part  of  the  crop  to  be 
as  valuable  as  supposed. 

The  water-melon  crop  is  also  entitled  to  a  pass- 
ing notice.  It  is  one  that  is  easily  cultivated,  quick 
over,  often  very  profitable,  and  has  •been  paitico- 
lariy  60  this  year.    A  gentleman  told  me  that  he 
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Md  from  twelve  acres  of  land  setfen  hundred  and 
J\fty  doUan  worth ;  and  I  think  it  very  probable 
that  othen  did  equally  a«  well,  if  not  better. 

Cotton  as  a  sale  crop  has  been  almost  abandon- 
ed in  our  county.  The  low  price  and  the  unsuita- 
Meoess  of  our  climate  to  its  pn>duction,  I  have  no 
doubt,  teill  ultimately  drive  it  back  to  the  more 
genial  and  sunny  regions  of  the  south. 

It  may  probably  excite  the  risible  faculties  of 
the  large  wheat  growers  and  tobacco  planters  of 
the  upper  regions  of  our  country,  to  hear  tis  low- 
landers  prating  about  our  sweet  potatoes,  water- 
melons, and  other  small  matters:  but  whilst  we 
are  permitted  to  enjoy  the  valuable  profits  arising 
from  their  culture,  and  the  oysters  to  boot,  they 
are  perfiwtly  welcome  to  the  full  benefit  of  the 
laugh. 

When  I  commenced  this  letter,  I  did  not  design 
to  go  further  than  simply  to  give  you  a  statement 
of  the  condition  of  our  crops;  but  having  a  little 
space  lefl,  1  will  say  a  few  words  more.  The 
science  of  agriculture,  the  natural  employment  of 
nan,  seems  to  be  making  rapid  strides  towards 
improvement  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  and  I 
lu>pe  I  may  (without  the  imputation  of  b(Misting,) 
ke  permitted  to  say,  that  tew  regions  are  more 
alive  to  the  i^reat  improvements  of  the  age  than 
the  county  of  Nansemond.  Her  citizens,  after 
slurobering  lor  ages,  over  almost  unrivalled  ad- 
vantages, nave  at  last  roused  up  from  their  lethar- 
iry,  and  seem  disposed  to  appreciate  and  to  profittbv 
tfie  many  advantages  that  surround  them.  With 
a  cliroale  mild  and  temperate,  a  tolerably  good 
0oil,  and  a  vast  abundance  of  all  the  elements  ne- 
eessary  to  make  it  permanently  rich  and  fertile,  and 
•  convenient  and  ready  market  for  every  species 
of  produce,  down  to  the  very  smallest  article, 
flurely,  her  citizens  have  every  inducement  to  *<  go 
flhead  "  in  thai  career  of  improvement,  which  is 
Abroad  in  the  land. 

We  have  established  an  agricultural  society,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Chuckatuck,  and  plac^  at 
its  head  sue  of  our  most  intelligent  and  enterpris- 
ing fturmera.  It  is  the  first  society  of  the  kind  that 
ever  had  existence  la  our  county.  They  are  gene- 
rally the  harbingers  of  improvement  and  useful- 
ness, bv  the  rifwy  which  they  exeite  and  the 
valuable  information -which  thev  collect  and  dls- 
eeminate.  Joshua  M.  Harrbli^ 

[We  entirely  agree  with  our  correspondent  in 
liis  high  estimation  efthe  advantages  of  the  lands 
«f  Nansemond.  We  have  long  entertained  the 
opinion,  that  if  a  single  preliminary  improvement 
were  made,  these  lands  would  be  among  the  best 
situated  in  the  U.  States,  for  desirable  residence, 
lor  the  eiqoyment  of  all  the  comforts  and  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  lifb— for -agricultural  profit-— and 
particularly  for  increasing  that  profit  by  cheap  fer- 
tilization. The  one  great  improvement  which  we 
deem  so  desiraUei  is  to  cut  every  mill-dam,  and 
dry  every  mill-pond  in  the  county  and  Its  vicinity. 
That  one  improvement,  by  adding  to  health,  phy- 
eieal  power,  and  happiness,  would  double  the 
▼ahie  and  the  income  (^  the  lands,  and  even  make 
meal  itself  cheaper,  by  increasing  the  com.— £d. 
Fab.  Rbg. 


FroB  Uie  BOk  Gfower. 
BILR-CVLTITRB. 

Mehsrs*  Editors — The  worms  of  my  second 
feeding  have  just  done  winding.  They  are  the 
two  crop  variety,  and  were  produced  from  worms 
fed  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  season,  exclusively  on 
the  white  or  Italian  mulberry,  of  four  or  five  sum- 
mers' growth.  They  did  well,  but  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  collecting  leaves  was  great,  and 
the  cocoons  small.  But  my  second  crop,  as  t>e- 
fbre  stated,  the  product  of  these  first  worms,  fed 
entirely  on  the  monis  multicaijdis,  of  but  one  sum- 
mer's growth,  and  made  cocoons  a  third,  or  at 
least  a  fourth  larger,  and  more  in  proportion  to 
the  worms  hatched.  Their  being  longer  going 
through  the  various  stages,  was  owing  to  the  late 
cool  weather. 

After  my  first  crop  of  worms  had  deposited 
their  eggs,  I  removed  them  to  an  ice-house,  which 
is  necMary  only  to  produce  simultaneous  hatch- 
ing. In  a  few  days  they  were  brought  out  to  the 
warm  air,  and  as  the  yoimg  ones  came  they 
were  separated  fVom  the  eggs,  and  removed  to 
the  feeding  shelves,  by  means  of  leaves  cut  in 
small  strips,  to  which  they  immediately  adhered. 
In  this  way  each  day's  hatching  mav  he  removed 
to  the  shelves  allotted  them,  and  kept  separate 
with  great  fiiciiity.  The  advantage  of  keeping 
the  worms  of  each  day's  hatching  hy  themselves, 
is  great.  AAer  being  removed,  they  are  sufiered 
to  feed  on  the  shelves  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  af^ 
ter  which  hurdles  of  netting  are  placing  above 
them,  over  which  firesh  leaves  are  sprinkled,  to 
which  they  immediately  attach  themselves,  if 
done  in  the  morning,  or  when  they  have  eaten 
their  previous  food.  Afler  this  they  are  regulariy 
cleaned,  by  means  of  the  hurdle,  each  suc^eding 
day  until  they  commence  rising.  As  (ar  as  my 
experience  extends,  I  can  sav  mat  the  worm  ap- 
pears to  prefer  this  leaf  to  all  otfaen,  is  less  liable 
to  disease,  grows  larger,  and  produces  larger  co- 
coons. Jambs  0.  Hooper. 

Jlkntowi^  N.  J.J  Oct.  6, 1838. 


FroB  Ui«  Bilk  Giower. 
REMOVING  MULBERRY  TREES. 

Blulberry  trees  which  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
ground  before  winter  can  tue  plouglied  up  easily 
and  expedhiously.  Attach  two  horses  to  the 
plough,  one  before  the  other;  turn  a  furrow  from 
one  side  of  the  row  of  trees,  then  run  the  plough 
on  the  opposite  side  under  the  roots.  They  can 
then  be  removed  by  the  hands  without  injury  to 
the  plant  Ten  thousand  can  be  taken  up  in  this 
way  in  an  hour. 


FroB  die  Maine  Fttsier. 


sou  P. 


Soup  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and,  to  some  pa- 
lates, the  most  agreeable  dish  that  can  be  set  upon 
a  table,  and  the  following  is  the  most  convenient 
way  of  preparing  it  we  icnow  of.  Afler  taking 
your  meat,  potatoes  and  cabbage  from  the  pot,. 

Sut  into  the  liquor  a  little  thickening  of  meal  or 
oar,  previously  stirred  up  in  cold  water,  and  let 


mt 


»'A|lMKliS'    Rfi«ISTi:|U 


[N».  ^ 


H  boU  iim  and  |kni  have  a  soup  that  w  superior  to 
the  best  French  cookeiy.  It  is  a  great  waste  to 
throw  away  the  ll(}uor  in  which  meat  and  vegeta- 
bles hare  been  boiM* 


^«*" 


■^-^ 


l^»r  tlM  Fnaen*  Aeglfltr. 
HOVTHI^T    OOMIIBIICIAL    REPORT. 

Marketp  have  undergone  little  change  during 
tke'iBoath.  Wheat  and  flour  command  neariy 
thevsame  prices  as  in  October.  The  former  IjA 
to  1,90  per  bushel ;  the  latter  8  to  8,25  per  bairel. 
The  avera^  of  wheat  in  ISogiand  continued  to 
decline,  until  the  duty  reached  neariy  22  shillings 
per  quarter^  but  at  latest  dates  prices  were  again 
advancing ;  and  during  the  winter,  whibtthe  Bal- 
tic is  closed  by  ioe,  it  is  probable  the  stoppage  of 
snpplies  Mm*  whence  onay  cause  the  duty  to  ve* 
cede  again  to  its  minimum.  The  receipts  of  flour 
at  New  York  horn  the  west  have  been  about  the 
same  as  last  year ;  but  these  will  now  cease  until 
the  spring,  when  the  supply  wUI  be  very  laroe. 
Indian  corn  has  iailen  to  i90  cts.  per  bushel.  To- 
baeca  continued  to  advance  In  Isngland  until  the 
prise  seaohed  6d.4o  12d.— embracing  common  leaf 
to  fine  strips ;  and  in  our  markets,  prices  range 
fmm  $7  to  ^l6-*inchiding  inferior  lugs  to  good 
slammed.    8e)Mroely  any  w  the  old  crop  semains 


to  be  brought  to  market  j  and  the  neeipts  of  new 
are  confin^  chiefly  to  pnmings  and  suckenu  The 
high  price  inducing  the  planters  to  save  what 
has  generally  been  worthlef>8. 

The  new  cotton  of  Viiginia  and  North  Caroli- 
na is  of  inferior  quality,  ami  the  qucMitity  far  short 
of  aq  average  crop;  it  sells  at  10  to  11^  cts.,  while 
old  commands  11  to  12^  c(s.  Prices  abroad  are 
well  sustained,  considering  the  great  increase  of 
supply.  Few  droves  of  nogs  have  arrived;  and 
the  price  is  99,50  to  91(i  per  100  lbs,  Exchange 
on  London  91  to  10  premium.  X. 

Nov.  28,  1838. 


PLANTHTO  PBUrr  TRIUDS. 

From  the  Maine  Farmer. 

It  shopld  be  remembered  that  the  proper  time 
for  planuug  fruit  seeds  and  nuts  of  all  kinds  is  the 
fall,  or  at  any  rate  the  seeds  should  be  suffered  to 
freeze  in  the  ground  during  the  winter.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  frost  cracks  the  hard  shell  and  gives 
the  sprout  an  opportunity  to  grow.  It  is  some- 
tinges  the  case  that  the  frost  is  not  sufiiciently  se- 
vere to  crack  the  shell  of  hard  nuts,  Quch  as  wal- 
nuts, oilnuts  peach  stones,  &c  In  such  case 
thev  should  be  taken  up  in  the  spring  and  the 
shell  cracked,  care  being  taken  not  to  bruise  or  in- 
jure the  meat,  and  then  plant  them  where  your 
wish  them  to  remain. 


TatU^  CmOtms  iiff  JPttrm^ers^  MegiMer^  JY6,  •,  ^W.  in. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY : 

BY  SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY,  Bart.  LL.  D.,F.  R.  S.  &c. 


PREFACE 

TO    TUB   FIRST   AMERICAN   FROM   THE  FIFTH 
AND  LAST  ENGLISH  EDITION. 

The  text  of  the  last  English  edition  of  Davy's  Ele- 
ments of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  is  precisely  the 
^me  with  thai  of  1827,  which  received  the  late^  al- 
terations and  improvements  made  by  its  illustrious  au- 
thor. But  besides  that  entire  text,  this,  which  will  be 
an  exact  reprint  of  the  last  London  edition,  has  the 
notes  then  appended  by  the  pen  of  the  author's  brother, 
and  co-laborer  in  chemical  investigation.  Dr.  John 
Davy. 

No  American  edition  of  this  valuable  work  has  been 
published  from  any  later  than  the  first  English;  and 
even  of  those  early  and  imperfect  editions,  few  if  any 
copies  can  now  be  found  for  sale.  The  work,  in  book- 
tellers*  phrase,  has  long  been  "out  of  print;"  and  there 
are  veiy  few  works  that  so  well  deserve  to  be  reprint- 
ed, or  are  more  essential  to  the  libraiy  of  every  intel- 
ligent agriculturist 

It  has  therefore  been  thought  that  it  would  be  an 
acceptable  and  important  service  to  the  readers  of  the 
Farmen'  Register,  to  furnish  them  with  the  last  edition 
of  this  valuable  work,  in  so  cheap  a  form  as  the  pages 
of  this  journal  will  afford. — Ed.  Far.  Reg. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 

In  this  edition,  the  text  of  the  last,  to  which  the 
advertisement  of  the  author  prefixed  refers,  has 
been  scrupulously  preserved  unaltered.  The  only 
liberty  I  have  taven  has  been  in  adding  a  few  foot 
notes,  at  the  request  of  the  publishers,  chiefly  re- 
lating 10  facts  ascertained  since  1826. 

John  Davy. 

Fort  Pitt,  OuUham,  Nov.  6, 1835. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH    EDI- 
TION. 

During  ten  yeans,  from  1802  to  1812, 1  had  the 
honor,  every  session,  of  delivering  courses  of  lec- 
tures before  the  Board  of  Apiculture.    I  endeavor- 
ed, at  all  times,  to  follow  in  them  the  progress  of 
VoL.VI.-73 


discovery;  they  therefore  varied  every  year;  and 
since  4hey  were  first  published  in  1813,  some  con- 
siderable improvements  have  be^n  made  in  chemi- 
cal science,  which  have  rendered  maOy  alterations 
and  additions  necessary. 

I  am  indebted  for  much  useful  information  to 
many  ^ntJemen  who  have  endeavored  to  improve 
agriculture,  and  to  apply  scientific  principles  to 
this  most  important  of  the  arts;  of  which  acknow- 
ledgments will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
I  hope  there  are  no  omissions  on  this  bead;  but 
should  they  exist,  I  trust  they  will  be  attributed  to 
defect  of  recollection,  and  not  to  any  want  of  can- 
dor or  of  gratitude. 

Where  I  have  derived  any  specific  statements 
from  books^  I  have  ahvays  quoted  them;  but  1 
have  not  always  made  references  to  such  doc- 
trines as  are  become  current,  tiie  authors  of  whk^h 
are  well  known;  and  which  may  be  almost  con- 
sidered as  the  property  of  all  enlightened  minds. 

In  revising  this  work  for  the  fourth  edition,  I 
have  been  forcibly  struck  with  its  imperfections, 
and  I  regret  that  i  have  been  able  to  do  so  little  to 
render  it  more  worthy  of  the  approbation  of  those 
readers  for  whom  it  was  designed.  My  object 
has  been  principally  to  dwell  upon  practical  princi- 
ples, and  practical  applications  of  science;  and  it  is 
m  the  farm,  and  not  in  the  laboratory,  that  these 
can  be  put  to  the  test  of  experiment;  and  nav  du- 
ties ana  pursuits  have  rendered  it  impossible  for 
me  to  do  more  than  point  out  the  path  of  inquiry — 
to  indicate  the  road  to  improvement.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  has  been  received,  both  in 
this  country  and  the  continent,  induces  me  to  hope 
that  its  object,  however  humble,  has  been  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  attained,  and  that  it  has  not  been  with- 
out its  utility. 

I  have  retained  an  appendix  containinf^  an  ac- 
count of  the  experimentR  on  grasses  instituted  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  VVoburn,  because  many  of 
these  experiments  are  alluded  to  in  4he  body  of  the 
work.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  be  able  to  refer 
my  readers  to  a  much  fuller  and  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  this  subject  of  investigation,  in  a  treatise 
published  by  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  entitled  Hort. 
Gram.  fFo6umensis,  and  which,  fVom  the  nature 
of  the  details,  and  the  singular  modesty  and  clear- 
ness with  which  they  arc  given,  is  well  worthy 
the  perusal  of  all  persons  intorcsled  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

H.  Davy. 

Park  Street,  January  1,  1827. 
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LECTURE  I. 

INTRODUCTION.  GENERAL  VIEWS  OF  THE 
OBJACTS  OV  THE  COURSE,  AND  OP  THE 
ORDER  IN  WHICH  THEY  ARE  TO  BE  DIS- 
CUSSED. 

It  is  with  fryeat  pleasure  that  I  receive  the  per- 
mission to  address  80  distinguished  and  enlightened 
an  audience  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  che- 
mistry. 

That  any  ihing  wiiich  1  am  able  to  bring  for- 
ward, should  be  thought  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  1  consider  as  an  honor; 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  my  gratitude,  by 
employing  every  exertion  to  illustrate  this  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  to  point  out  its  uses. 

In  attempting  these  objects,  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  inquiry  presents  many  difpculties  to  a  lec- 
turer. Agricultural  chemistry  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  regular  and  systematic  form.  It  has 
been  pursued  by  competent  experimenters  (or  a 
short  time  only:  the  doctrines  have  not  as  yet 
been  collected  into  any  elementary  treatise ;  and 
on  an  occasion  when  I  am  obliged  to  trust  so  much 
to  my  own  arrangements,  and  to  my  own  limited 
information.  I  cannot  but  leel  diffident  as  to  the 
interest  that  may  be  excited,  and  doubtful  of  the 
success  of  the  undertaking.  I  know,  however, 
that  your  candor  will  induce  you  not  to  expect 
any  thing  like  a  finished  work  upon  a  science  as 
yet  in  its  infancy  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  receive 
with  indulgence  the  first  attempt  made  in  this 
country  to  illustrate  it,  by  a  series  ot'  experi- 
mental demonstrations. 

Agricultural  chemistry  has  (or  its  objects  all 
those  changes  in  the  arrangements  of  matter  con- 
nected with  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  plants ; 
the  comparative  values  of  their  produce  as  food ; 
the  constitution  of  soils;  the  manner  in  which 
lands  are  enriched  by  manure,  or  rendered  fertile 
by  the  different  processes  of  cultivation.  Inqui- 
ries of  such  a  nature  cannot  but  be  interesting  and 
important,  both  to  the  theoretical  agriculturist, 
and  to  the  practical  farmer.  To  the  first  they  are 
necessary  m  supplying  most  of  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  the  theory  of  the  art  depends. 
To  the  second  they  are  useful  in  affording  simple 
and  easy  experiments  for  directing  his  labors, 
and  for  enabling  him  to  pursue  a  certain  and  sys- 
tematic plan  of  improvement. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  enter  upon  any  inves- 
tigation in  agriculture  without  finding  it  connected, 
more  or  less,  with  doctrines  or  elucidations  derived 
from  chemistry. 

If  land  be  unproductive,  and  a  system  of  ame- 
liorating it  is  to  be  attempted,  the  sure  method  of 
obtaining  the  object  is  by  determining  the  cause 
of  its  sterility,  which  must  necessarily  depend 
upon  some  defect  in  the  constituton  of  the  soil, 
which  may  be  easily  discovered  by  chemical  an- 
alysts. 

Some  lands  of  good  apparent  texture  are  yet 
steril  in  a  high  degree ;  and  common  obeervaton 
and  common  practice  afford  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  catise,  or  of  removing  the  effect.  The 
application  of  chemical  tests  in  such  cases  is  ob- 
vious; for  the  soil  must  contain  some  noxious 
principle,  which  may  be  easily  discovered,  and 
probably  easily  destroyed. 

Are  any  of  the  salts  of  iron  present?  they  may 


be  decomposed  by  lime.  Is  there  an  excess  of 
siliceous  sand  1  the  system  of  improvement  must 
depend  on  the  application  of  clay  and  calcareous 
matter.  Is  there  a  defect  of  calcareous  matter  1 
the  remedy  is  obvious.  Is  an  excess  of  ve^retable 
matter  indicated'?  it  may  be  removed  by  liming, 
paring,  and  burning.  Is  there  a  deficiency  of 
vegetable  matter?  it  is  to  be  supplied  by  manure. 

A  question  concerning  the  different  kinds  of 
limestone  to  be  employed  m  cultivation  often  oc- 
curs. To  determine  this  fully  in  the  common 
way  of  experience,  would  demand  a  conskierable 
time,  perhaps  some  years,  and  trials  which  mij^t 
be  injurious  to  crops;  but  by  simple  chemical 
tests  the  nature  of  a  limestone  is  discovered 
in  a  few  minutes ;  and  the  fitness  of  its  appli- 
cation, whether  as  a  manure  for  different  soils,  or 
as  a  cement,  determined. 

Peat  earth  of  a  certain  consistence  and  compo- 
sition is  an  excellent  manure ;  but  there  are  some 
varieties  of  peats  which  contain  so  large  a  quantity 
of  ferruginous  matter  as  to  be  absolutely  poi- 
sonous to  plants.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple 
than  the  chemical  operation  for  determining  the 
nature,  and  the  probable  uses  of  a  subtance  of 
this  kind. 

There  has  been  no  question  on  which  more  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  existed,  than  that  of  the 
state  in  which  manure  ought  to  be  ploughed  into 
the  land ;  whether  recent,  or  when  it  has  gone 
through  the  process  of  fermentation ;  and  this 
question  is  still  a  subject  of  discussion.  But  who- 
ever will  refer  to  the  simplest  principles  of  che- 
mistry, cannot  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  subject. 
As  soon  as  dung  begins  to  decompose,  it  throws 
off  its  volatile  parts,  which  are  the  most  valuable 
and  most  efficient.  Dung  which  has  fermented, 
so  as  to  become  a  mere  sofl  cohesive  mass,  has 
generally  lost  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  its 
most  useful  constituent  elements ;  and,  that  it  may 
exert  its  full  action  upon  the  plant,  and  lose  none 
of  its  nutritive  powers,  it  should  evidently  be  ap- 
plied much  sooner,  and  long  before  decomposition 
has  arrived  at  its  ultimate  results. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  a  multitude  of  other 
instances  of  the  same  kind ;  but  sufficient,  I  trust, 
has  been  said  to  proVe,  that  the  connection  of  che- 
mistry with  agnculture,  is  not  (bunded  on  mere 
vague  speculation,  but  that  it  offers  principles 
which  ought  to  be  understood  and  followed,  and 
which,  in  their  nrogressiod  and  application,  cao 
hardly  fail  to  be  nighly  beneficial  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

A  view  of  the  objects  in  this  course  of  lec- 
tures, and  of  the  manner  in  which  thev  are  to  be 
treated,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  as  an  im- 
proper introduction.  It  will  inform  you  what  you 
are  to  expect;  it  will  afford  a  general  idee  of  the 
connection  of  the  different  parts  of  the  subject, 
and  of  their  relative  importance;  it  will  enable  roe 
to  give  some  historical  details  of  the  progress  of 
this  branch  of  knowledge,  and  to  reason  from 
what  has  been  ascertained,  concerning  what  re- 
mains to  be  investigated  and  discovered. 

The  phenomena  of  vegetation  must  be  consi- 
dered as  an  important  branch  of  the  science  of 
organized  nature;  but  though  exalted  above  inor- 
ganic matter,  vegetables  are  yet  in  a  great  mea- 
sure  dependent  for  their  existence  upon  its  laws. 
They  receive  their  nourishment  from  the  external 
elements;  they  assimilate  it  by  means  of  peculiar 
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organs;  and  it  m  by  exaniininfr  their  physical  and 
chemical  constitution,  and  the  subslances  and 
powere  which  act  upon  them,  and  the  modifica- 
tk>ne  which  they  underi^,  that  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  agricultural  chemistry  are  obtained. 

According  to  these  ideas,  it  is  evident  that  the 
stud^  ouffht  to  be  commenced  by  some  general 
inquiries  into  the  composition  and  nature  of  ma- 
tenal  bodies^  and  the  laws  of  their  changes.  *The 
BuHace  of  the  earth,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  wa- 
ter deposited  from  it,  must  either  together  or  se- 
parately atford  all  the  principles  concerned  in  ve- 
getation; and  it  is  only  by  examining  the  chemi- 
cal nature  of  these  principles,  that  we  art  capable 
d'  discovering  what  is  the  food  of  plants,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  food  is  supplied  and  pre- 
pared for  their  nourishment  The  principles  of 
the  constitution  of  bodies,  consequently,  will  form 
the  first  subject  for  our  consideration. 

By  methods  of  analysis  dependent  upon  che* 
mical  and  electrical  instruments  dicovered  in  late 
times,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  all  the  varie- 
ties of  material  substances  may  be  resolved  into  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  bodies,  which,  as 
Ihey  are  not  capable  of  being  decompounded,  are 
considered  in  the  present  state  of  chemical  know- 
ledge, as  elements.  The  bodies  incapable  of  de- 
composition at  present  known  are  fifly-two.*  Of 
these,  forty  are  metals;  eight  are  inflammable 
bodies;  aiid  five  are  substances  which  unite  with 
metals  and  inflammable  bodies,  and  form  with 
them  acids,  alkalies,  earths,  or  other  analoi^us 
compounds.  The  chemical  elements  acted  upon 
by  attractive  powers  combine  in  different  aggre- 

fates.  In  their  simpler  combinations,  they  pro- 
uce  various  crystalline  substances,  disUnguished 
by  the  regularity  of  their  forms.  In  more  com- 
plicated arrangements,  they  constitute  the  varie- 
ties of  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  bear  the 
higher  character  of  organization,  and  are  render- 
ed subservient  to  the  purposes  of  life.  And  by 
the  influence  of  heat,  lii^ht,  and  electrical  powers, 
there  is  a  constant  series  of  changes;  matter  as- 
sumes new  forms,  the  destruction  of  one  order  of 
beings  tends  to  the  conservation  of  another;  solu- 
tion and  consolidation,  decay  and  renovation,  are 
coniiected;  and  whilst  the  parts  of  the  system 
continue  in  a  state  of  fluctuation  and  chan;^,  the 
order  and  harmony  of  the  whole  remain  unaltera- 
ble. 

After  a  general  view  has  been  taken  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  elements,  and  of  the  principles  of  clie- 
mical  changes,  the  next  object  will  be  the  struc- 
ture and  consiitut  ion  of  plants.  In  all  plants  there 
exists  a  system  of  tubes  or  vessefs,  which  in  one 
extremity  terminate  in  roots,  and  at  the  other  in 
leaves.  It  is  by  the  capillary  action  of  the  roots 
that  fluid  matter  is  taken  up  from  the  soil.  Tlie 
sap,  in  passing  upwards,  becomes  denser,  and 
more  fitted  to  deposite  solid  matter:  it  is  modifiec* 
by  exposure  to  heat,  light,  and  air  in  the  leaves; 
descends  through  the  bark,  in  its  progress  produ- 
ces new  organized  matter;  and  is  thus,  in  its  ver- 
nal and  autumnal  flow,  the  cause  of  the  forma- 
tion of  new  parts,  and  of  the  more  perfect  evolution 
of  parts  already  formed. 


•  The  number  is  now  fifty-four.  Since  the  above 
was  written,  thorium  has  been  discovered  by  fierze- 
Uus,  and  vanadium  by  Se&trbm;  both  of  them  metals, 
as  their  tenninatioa  indicates.— J.  D. 


In  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
connect  together  into  a  general  view,  the  observa- 
tions of  the  most  enlightened  philosophers  who 
have  studied  the  physiology  of  vegetation. 
Those  of  Grew,  iMalphighi,  l^nnebier,  Darwin, 
De  Candolle,  JMirbel,  imd,  above  all,  of  Mr. 
Knight.  He  is  the  latest  inquirer  into  these  in- 
teresting subjects,  and  his  labors  have  tended 
most  to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  economy  of  na- 
ture. 

The  chemical  composition  of  plants  has,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  been  elucidated  by  the  experi- 
ments of  a  number  of  chemical  philoeopers,  ooth 
in  this  and  in  other  countries;  and  it  forms  a  beauti- 
ful part  of  general  chemistry.  It  is  too  extensive 
to  be  treated  of  minutely;  but  it  will  be  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  such  parts  of  it^  as  afford  practical 
inferences. 

If  the  organs  of  plants  be  submitted  to  chemi- 
cal analysis,  it  is  found  that  their  almost  infinite 
diversity  of  fi>rm  depends  upon  different  arrange- 
ments and  combinations  of  a  very  few  of  the  ele- 
ments; seldom  more  than  seven  or  eight  belong  to 
them,  and  three  constitute  the  greatest  part  of 
their  organized  matter;  and  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  elements  are  disposed,  arise 
the  different  properties  of  the  products  of  vegeta- 
tion, whether  employed  as  food,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses and  wants  of  life. 

The  value  and  uses  of  every  species  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  are  most  correctly  estimated  and  ap- 
plied, when  practical  knowledj^  is  assisted  by 
principles  derived  from  chemistry.  The  com- 
pounds in  vegetables  really  nutriuve  as  the  food 
of  animals,  are  very  few;  farina  or  ihe  pure  mat- 
ter of  starch,  glu(en,sugar,  vegetable  jellv,  oil, 
and  extract.*  Of  these  the  most  nutritive  Is  glu- 
ten; which  approaches  nearest  in  its  nature  to  ani- 
mal matter,  and  which  is  the  substance  that  gives 
to  wheat  its  superiority  over  other  grain,  xhe 
next  in  order  as  to  nourishing  power  is  oil,  then 
sugar,  then  farina;  and  last  of  all,  gelatinous  and 
extractive  matters.  Simple  tests  of  the  relative 
nourishing  powera  of  the  different  species  of  fbod, 
are  the  relative  quantities  of  these  substances  that 
they  afford  by  analysis;  and  though  taste  and  ap- 
pearance must  influence  the  consumption  of  all 
articles  in  years  of  plenty,  yet  they  are  less  attend- 
ed to  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  on  such  occasions 
this  kind  of  knowledge  may  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance.  Sugar  and  farina,  or  starcn,  are  very 
fdniilar  in  composition,  and  are  capable  of  being 
converted  into  each  other,  by  simple  chemical  pro- 
cesses. In  the  discussion  of  their  relations,  I  shall 
detail  to  vou  the  results  of  some  recent  experi- 
ments, which  will  be  found  possessed  of  applica- 
tions both  to  the  economy  of  vegetation,  and  to 
some  important  processes  of  manufacture. 

All  the  varieties  of  substances  found  in  plants, 
are  produced  (irom  the  sap;  and  the  sap  of  plants  is 
derived  from  water,  or  from  the  fluids  of  the  soil,  and 


*  D0UI4  may  be  entertained  of  the  number  being  so 
limited.  As  the  saw -dust  of  wood  is  capable  of  being 
converted  into  a  kind  of  bread,  by  a  peculiar  process, 
it  iff  not  improbable  that,  by  the  digestive  powers  of 
animab,  nourishment  may  be  derived  fiom  substances 
analogous  to  saw-dust,  as  chaff,  8u:.  In  the  Ionian 
islands,  where  cattle  are  miserably  kept  during  the 
winter  months,  they  are  fed  chiefly  on  straw,  and  the 
horses  of  the  farmer  on  straw  and  the  cuttings  of  the 
vine.— J.  D. 
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it  is  altered  by,  or  combined  with,  principles  derived 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  influence  of  the  soil, 
of  water,  and  of  air,  will  therefore  be  the  next 
subject  of  consideration.  Soils  in  all  cases  consist 
of  a  mixture  of  different  finely  divided  earthy 
matters;  with  animal  or  vegetable  substances  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  and  certain  saline  ingre- 
dients. The  earthy  matters  are  the  true  basis  of 
the  BoiT;  the  other  parts,  whether  natural,  or  arti- 
ficially introduced,  operate  in  the  same  manner  as 
manures.  Four  earths  generally  abound  in  soils; 
the  aluminous,  the  silicious,  the  calcareous,  and 
the  magnesian.  These  earths,  as  I  have  disco- 
vered, consist  of  highly  inflammable  metals  united 
to  pure  air,  or  oxygen;  and  they  are  not,  as  far 
as  we  know,  decomposed  or  altered  in  vegetation. 

The  great  use  of  the  soil  is  to  afibrd  support  to 
the  plant,  to  enable  it  to  fix  its  roots,  and  to  derive 
nourishment  by  its  tubes  slowly  and  gradually, 
from  the  soluble  and  dissolved  substances  mixed 
with  the  earths. 

That  a  particular  mixture  of  the  earths  is  con- 
nected with  fertility,  cannot  be  doubted:  and  al- 
most all  steril  soils  are  capable  of  being  im- 
proved, by  a  modification  of  their  earthy  constitu- 
ent parts.  I  shall  describe  the  simplest  method 
as  yet  discovered  of  analysing  soils,  and  of  ascer- 
taining the  constitution  and  chemical  ingredients 
which  appear  to  be  connected  with  fertility;  and 
on  this  subject  many  of  the  former  difliculties  of 
investigation  will  be  found  to  be  removed  by  recent 
inouiries. 

The  necessity  of  water  to  vegetation,  and  the 
luxuriancy  of  the  growth  of  plants  connected  with 
the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  southern  countries 
of  tne  old  continent,  led  to  the  opinion  so  preva- 
lent in  the  eariy  schools  of  philosophy,  that  water 
was  the  ^eat  productive  element,  the  substance 
from  which  all  things  were  capable  of  being  com- 
posed, and  into  which  they  were  finally  resolved. 
The  "  ariston  men  hydor '  of  the  poet,  "  water  is 
the  noblest,"  seems  to  have  been  an  expression  of 
this  opinion,  adopted  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
Egyptians,  taught  by  Thales,  and  revived  by  the 
alchemists  in  late  times.  Van  Helmont,  in  1610, 
conceived  that  he  had  proved,  by  a  decisive  ex- 
periment, that  all  the  products  of  vegetables  were 
capable  of  being  generated  from  water.  His  re- 
sults were  shown  to  be  fallacious  by  Woodwanl 
in  1691;  but  the  true  use  of  water  in  vegetation 
was  unknown  till  1785;  when  Mr.  Cavendish 
made  the  discovery,  ihat  it  was  composed  of  two 
elastic  fluids  or  gnscs,  iiiHammablo  gas  or  hydro- 
gen, and  vital  gas  or  oxyjjcn. 

Air,  like  water,  was  rciranlcd  as  a  pure  element 
by  most  of  the  ancipiit  philosophers:  a  few  of  the 
enemical  inquirers?  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  formed  some  happy  conjectures 
respecting  its  real  nature.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in 
1660,  supposed  that  it  contained  some  saline  mat- 
ter, which  was  an  essential  food  of  plants.  Boyle, 
Hook,  and  Mayovv,  between  1665  and  1680, 
stated,  that  a  small  part  of  it  only  was  consumed 
in  the  respiration  of  animals,  and  in  the* combus- 
tion of  inflammable  bodies;  but  the  true  statical 
analysis  of  the  atmosphere  is  comparatively  a  re- 
cent labor,  achieved  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  by  Sr.hccle,  Priestley,  and  Lavoieier. 
These  celebrtUed  men  showed  that  its  principal 
elements  are  two  gases,  oxygen  and  azote,  of 
which  the  firtit  is  essential  to  flame,  and  to  the  lilci 


of  animals  and  that  it  likewise  contains  small 
quantities  of  aqueous  vapor,  and  of  carbonic  acid 
gas;  and  Lavoisier  proved  that  this  last  body  is  it- 
self a  compound  elastic  fluid,  consisting  of  char- 
coal dissolved  in  oxygen. 

Jethro  Tull,  in  hia  Treatise  on  Horse-hoeing, 
published  in  1733,  advanced  the  opinion,  that  mi- 
nute earthy  particles  supplied  the  whole  nourish- 
ment of  the  vegetable  worid;  that  air  and  water 
were  chiefly  useful  in  producing  these  particles 
from  the  land;  and  that  manures  acted  in  no  other 
way  than  in  ameliorating  the  texture  of  the  soil, 
in  short,  that  their  agency  was  mechanical.  This 
ingenious  author  of  the  new  system  of  agriculture 
having  observed  the  excellent  effects  produced  in 
farmincr,  by  a  minute  division  of  the  soil,  and  the 
pulverization  of  it  by  exposure  to  dew  and  air, 
was  misled,  by  carrying  his  principles  too  far, 
Duhamel,  in  a  work  printed  in  1754,  adopted  the 
opinion  of  Tull;  and  stated,  that  by  finely  dividing^ 
the  soil,  any  number  of  crops  might  be  raised  in 
succession  from  the  same  land.  He  attempted 
also  to  prove,  by  direct  experiments,  that  vegeta- 
bles of  every  kind  were  capable  of  being  raised 
without  manure.  This  celebrated  horticulturist 
lived,  however,  sufficiently  long  to  alter  his  opi- 
nion. The  results  of  his  later  and  most  refined 
observations  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  nn 
single  material  afforded  the  food  of  plants.  The 
general  experience  of  farmers  had  long  before 
convinced  the  unprejudiced  of  the  truth  of  the 
same  opinion,  ana  that  manures  were  absolutely 
consumed  in  the  process  of  vegetation.  The  ex- 
haustion of  soils,  by  canying  ofl  com  crops  from 
them,  and  the  effects  of*^  feeding  cattle  on  lands, 
and  of  preserving  their  manure,  offer  familiar  il- 
lustrations of  the  principle;  and  several  philoso- 
phical inquirers,  particulariy  Hassenfratz  and 
Saussure,  have  shown,  by  satisfactoiy  experi- 
ments, that  animal  and  vegetable  matters  de- 
posited in  soils  are  absorbed  by  plants,  and  be- 
come a  part  of  their  or^nized  matter.  But  though 
neither  water,  nor  air,  nor  earth,  supplies  the 
whole  of  the  food  of  plants,  yet  they  all  operate  in 
the  process  of  vegemtion.  The  soil  is  the  labora- 
tory in  which  the  food  is  prepared.  No  manure 
can  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants,  unless 
water  is  present;  and  water,  or  its  elements,  exist 
in  all  the  products  of  vegetation.  The  germina- 
tion of  seeds  doas  not  take  place  without  the  pre- 
sence of  air  or  oxygen  gas:  and  in  the  sunshine, 
vegetables  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  carbon  of  which  is  absorbed',  and 
becomes  a  part  of  their  organized  matter,  and  the 
oxygen  gas,  the  other  constituent,  is  given  oflT;* 
and,  in  consequence  of  a  variety  of  agencies,  the 
economy  of  vegetation  is  made  subservient  to  the 
general  order  of  the  system  of  nature. 

it  is  shown  by  various  researches,  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere  has  been  always  the 
same  since  the  time  that  it  was  first  accurately 
analyzed;  and  this  must,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 

*  The  great  accumulation  of  earboir  in  forests  and 
m  peat  mosses,  not  to  lay  stress  cm  beds  of  mineral 
coal,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  consider  of  vegeta- 
ble origin,  affords  demonstrative  proof,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  of  the  truth  in  the  text,  that  plants,  in  active  vege- 
tation and  growth,  either  mediately  or  immediately 
derive  from  the  atmosphere  eaH>on,  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  and  the  liberation  of  its  oxy- 
gen.   J.  D. 
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pend  upon  the  powers  of  plants  to  absorb  or  de- 1 
compose  the  putrefying  or  decaying  remains  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  the  gaseous  effluvia 
which  they  are  constantly  emitting.  Carbonic 
acid  gas  is  formed  in  a  variety  of  processes  of  fer- 
mentation and  combustion,  and  in  the  respiration 
of  animals;  and,  as  yet,  no  other  process  is  known 
in  nature  by  which  it  can  be  consumed,  except 
vegetation.  Animals  produce  a  substance  which 
appears  to  be  a  necessary  food  of  vegetables; 
vegetables  evolve  a  principle  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  animals;  and  these  different  classes  of 
beings  seem  to  be  thus  connected  together  in  the 
exercise  of  their  living  functions,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  made  to  depend  upon  each  other  for  their 
existence.  Water  is  raised  from  the  ocean,  dif- 
fused through  the  air,  and  poured  down  upon  the 
soil,  so  as  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  life. 
The  different  parts  of  the  atmosphere  are  mingled 
together  bv  wmds  or  changes  of  temperature,  and 
successively  brought  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  so  as  to  exert  their  fertilizing  influ- 
ence. The  modifications  of  the  soil,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  manures,  are  placed  within  the  power 
of  man,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  his 
industry,  and  sf  calling  forth  his  powers. 

The  theory  of  the  general  operation  of  the  more 
compound  manures,  may  be  rendered  very  ob- 
vious by  simple  chemical  principles;  but  there  is 
still  much  to  be  discovered,  with  regard  to  the  best 
methods  of  rendering  animal  and  vegetable. sub- 
stances soluble;  with  respect  to  the  processes  of 
decomposition,  how  they  may  be  accelerated  or 
retarded,  and  the  means' of  producins:  the  greatest 
effects  from  the  materials  employed:  these  sub- 
jects will  l>e  attended  to  in  the  lecture  on  manures. 

Plants  are  found  by  analysis  to  consist  princi- 
pally of  charcoal  and  aeriform  matter.  They 
give  out  by  distillation  volatile  compounds,  the 
elements  of  which  are  pure  air,  inflammable  air, 
coally  matter,  and  azote,  or  that  elastic  substance 
which  forms  a  great  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
which  is  incapable  of  supporting  combustion. 
These  elements  they  gain,  either  by  their  leaves 
from  the  air,  or  by  their  roots  from  the  soil.  All 
manures  from  organized  substances  contain  the 
principles  of  vegetable  matter,  which,  during  pu- 
trefaction, are  rendered  either  soluble  in  water  or 
aeriform — and  in  these  slates,  they  are  capable  of 
being  assimilated  to  the  vegetable  organs.  No 
one  principle  affords  the  pabulum  of  vegetable 
life;  it  is  neither  charcoal  nor  hydrogen,  nor  azote, 
nor  oxygen  alone;  but  all  of  them  together,  in  va- 
rious states  and  various  combinations.  Organic 
substances,  as  soon  as  thev  are  deprived  of  vitali- 
ty, begin  to  pass  througn  a  series  of  changes, 
which  ends  in  their  complete  destruction,  in  the 
entire  separation  and  dissipation  of  the  parts. 
Animal  matters  are  the  soonest  destroyed  by  the 
operation  of  air,  heat,  and  light.  Vegetable  sub- 
stances  yield  more  slowlv,  but  finally  obe^  the 
same  laws.*    The  periods  of  the  application  of 

*  This  statemeot  in  the  text,  though  correct  gene- 
rally, is  not  without  exception.  Some  vegetable  sub- 
stances undergo  change  very  rapidly;  some  animal 
substances  very  slowly.  The  expressed  juices  of  most 
fruits  enter  into  the  vinous  fermentation  as  rapidly,  or 
even  more  rapidlv,  at  the  temperature  of  70°  ^ahr. 
than  the  animal  fluids  do  the  putrefactive;  the  white 
tissues  of  animals,  as  tendons,  &c.  resist  change  with 
great  pertinas4ty.---J.  D. 


manures  fh>m  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  these 
principles;  and  1  shall  be  able  to  prepuce  some 
new  and  important  facts  f banded  upon  them, 
which  I  trust  will  remove  all  doubt  from  this  part 
of  agricultural  theory. 

The  chemistry  of  the  more  simple  manures,  the 
manures  which  act  in  very  small  quantities,  such 
as  gypsum,  alkalies,  and  various  saline  substances, 
has  hitherto  been  exceedingly  obscure.  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  these  materials  act 
in  the  vegetable  economy  in  the  same  manner  as 
condiments  or  stimulants  in  the  animal  economy, 
and  that  they  render  the  common  food  more  nu- 
tritive. It  seems,  however,  a  much  more  proba- 
ble idea,  that  they  are  actually  a  part  of  the  true 
food  of  plants,  and  that  they  supply  that  kind  of 
matter  to  the  vegetable  fibre,  which  is  analogous 
to  the  bony  matter  in  animal  structures. 

The  operation  of  ^psum,  it  is  well  known,  is 
extremely  capricious  in  this  country,  and  no  cer- 
tain data  have  hitherto  been  offered  for  its  appli- 
cation.  There  is,  however,  good  ground  for  sup^ 
posiujE^  that  the  subject  will  w  fully  elucidated  by 
chemical  inquiry.  Those  plants  which  seem  most 
benefited  by  its  application  are  plants  which  al- 
vrnys  aflbrd  it  on  analysis.  Clover,  and  most  of 
the  artificial  grasses,  contain  it;  but  it  exists  in  very 
minute  quantity  only  in  barlev,  wheat,  and  tur- 
nips. Many  peat  ashes,  which  are  sold  at  a  con- 
siderable price,  consist  in  great  part  of  gypsum, 
with  a  little  iron;  and  the  first  seems  to  be  their 
most  active  ingredient.  I  have  examined  several 
of  the  soils  to  which  these  ashes  are  successfully 
applied,  and  I  have  found  in  them  no  sensible 
quantity  of  gypsum.  In  general,  cultivated  soils 
contain  sufficient  of  this  substance  for  the  use  of 
the  grasses;  in  such  cases,  its  application  cannot 
be  advantageous.  For  plants  require  only  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  manure;  an  excess  may  be  detri- 
mental, and  cannot  be  useful. 

The  theory  of  the  operation  of  alkaline  sub- 
stances is  one  of  the  parts  of  the  chemistry  of 
agriculture  most  simple  and  distinct.  They  are 
found  in  all  plants,  and  therefore  may  be  regarded 
as  amongst  their  essential  ingredients.  From  their 
powers  of  combination,  likewise,  they  may  be 
useful  in  introducing  various  principles  into  the 
sap  of  ve^tables,  which  may  be  subservient  to 
their  nourishment 

I'he  fixed  alkalies,  which  were  formeriy  re- 
garded as  elementary  bodies,  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  decompose.  They  consist  of  pure  air, 
unit^  to  highly  inflammable'  metallic  substances'^ 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are 
reduced  into  their  elements  in  any  of  the  processes 
of  vegetation. 

In  mis  part  of  the  course  I  shall  dwell  at  consi- 
derable length  on  the  important  subject  of  lime, 
and  I  shall  be  able  to  offer  some  novel  views. 

Slacked  lime  was  used  by  the  Romans  for  ma- 
nuring the  soil  in  which  fruit-trees  grew.  This 
we  are  informed  by  Pliny.  Mari  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Britons  and  the  Gauls  from  the 
earliest  times,  as  a  top-dressing  for  land.  But  the 
precise  period  in  which  burnt  lime  first  came  into 
general  use  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  is,  1  belie ve, 
unknown.  The  origin  of  the  application  from  the 
early  practices  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  a  substance, 
which  had  been  used  with  success  in  garden- 
ing, roust  have  been  soon  tried  in  fiirming;  and  in 
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countries  where  roarl  was  not  to  be  found,  cal- 
cined limestone  would  be  naturally  employed  as  a 
substitute. 

The  elder  writers  on  agriculture  had  no  correct 
notions  of  the  nature  of  lime,  limestone,  and  marl, 
or  of  their  effects ;  and  this  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  acre.  Calcareous  matter  was  considered  by 
the  alchemists  as  a  peculiar  earth,  which,  in  the 
fire  became  combined  with  inflammable  acid ;  and 
Evelyn  and  Hartlib,  and,  still  later,  Lisle,  in  their 
works  on  husbandry,  have  characterized  it  merely 
as  a  hot  manure,  of  use  in  cold  lands.  It  is  to 
Dr.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  that  our  first  distinct  ru- 
diments of  knowled  (re  on  the  subject  are  owing 
About  the  year  1755,  this  celebrated  professor 

f)roved,  by .  the  most  decisive  experiments,  that 
imestone  and  all  its  modifications,  marbles,  chalks, 
and  marls,  consist  principally  of  a  peculiar  earth 
united  to  an  aerial  acid :  that  the  acid  is  given  out 
in  burning,  occasioning  a  loss  of  more  than  40  per 
cent.,  and  that  the  litne  in  cousequence  becomes 
caustic 

These  important  facts  immediately  applied,  with 
equal  certainity,  to  the  explanation  of  the  uses  of 
lime,  both  as  a  cement  and  as  a  manure.  As  a 
cement,  lime,  applied  in  its  caustic  state,  acquires 
its  hardness  and  durability,  by  absorbing  the  aerial 
(or,  as  it  has  been  since  called,  carbonic)  acid, 
which  always  exists  in  small  quantities  in  the  at- 
mosphere ;  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  again  limestone. 

Chalks,  calcareous  marls,  or  powdered  lime- 
stones, act  merely  bv  forming  an  useful  earthy 
ingredient  of  the  soil,  and  their  efiicacy  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  deficiency  of  calcareous  matter, 
which,  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  seems  to  be 
an  essential  ingredient  of  all  fertile  soils ;  neces- 
«ary,  perhaps,  to  their  proper  texture,  and  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  organs  of  plants. 

Burnt  lime,  in  its  first  etl'ect,  acts  as  a  decom- 
posing agent  upon  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
and  seems  to  bring  it  into  a  state  in  which  it  be- 
comes more  rapidly  a  vegetable  nourishment ; 
gradually,  however,  the  lime  is  neutralized  by 
carbonic  acid,  and  converted  into  a  substance  ana- 
lo^us  to  chalk ;  but  in  this  case  it  more  perfectly 
mixes  with  the  other  ingredients  of  the  soil,  is 
more  generally  diffused  and  finely  divided;  and  it 
is  probably  more  useful  to  land  than  any  calca- 
reous substance  in  its  natural  state. 

The  most  considerable  fact  made  known,  with 
regard  to  limestone,  within  the  last  few  years,  is 
owing  to  Mr.  Tennant.  It  had  been  long  known, 
that  a  particular  species  of  limestone,  found  in  dif^ 
ierent  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  when  applied 
in  its  burnt  and  slacked  state  to  land  in  considera- 
ble quantities,  occasioned  sterility,  or  considerably 
injured  the  crops  for  dianyy^eara.  Mr.  Tennant  in 
1800,  by  a  chemical  examination  of  this  species 
of  limestone,  ascertained  that  it  differed  from  com- 
mon limestones  by  containing  magnesianeart^;  and 
by  several  experiments  he  prov^,  that  this  earth 
was  prejudicial  to  vegetation,  when  applied  in 
large  quantities  in  its  caustic  state.  Under  com- 
mon circumstances,  the  lime  from  the  magnesian 
limestone  is,  however,  used  in  moderate  quantities 
upon  fertile  soils  in  Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Yorkshire,  with  good  effect;  and  it  may  be  applied 
in  greater  quantities  to  soils  containing  very  large 
proportions  of  vegetable  matter.  Magnesia,  when 
combined  with  carbonic  acid  gas  seems  not  to  be 


prejudicial  to  vegetation,  and  in  soils  rich  in  ma- 
nure it  is  speedily  supplied  with  this  principle  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  manure. 

After  the  nature  and  operation  of  manures  have 
been  discussed,  the  next,  and  the  last  subject  fitr 
our  consideration,  will  be  some  of  the  operations 
of  husbandry  capable  of  elucidation  by  chemical 
principles. 

The  chemical  theory  of  fallowing  is  very  simple. 
Fallowing  affords  a  source  of  riches  to  the  soil, 
in  conseq^ence  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and 
the  aqueous  principles  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so 
tends  to  produce  an  accumulation  of  decomposing* 
matter,  which,  in  the  common  course  of  crops,, 
would  be  employed  as  it  is  formed.  Yet  in  highly 
cultivated  soils,  under  a  regular  succession  of  crops, 
properiy  manured,  this  practice  can  rarely  be 
advantageous :  and  the  cases  in  which  it  is  really 
beneficial  are  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  and  for 
cleansing  foul  soils. 

The  chemical  theoiy  of  paring  and  burning,  I 
shall  discuss  fully  in  this  part  of  the  course. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  all  cases  it  must  destroy  a 
certain  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  and  must  be 
principally  useful  in  cases  in  which  there  is  an  ex- 
cess of  this  matter  in  soils.  Burning,  likewise, 
renders  clays  less  coherent,  and  in  this  way  great- 
ly improves  their  texture,  and  causes  them  to  be 
less  permeable  to  water. 

The  instances  in  which  it  must  be  obviously 
prejudicial  are  those  of  sandy,  dry  siliceous  soils, 
containing  little  animal  or  vegetable  matter. 
Here  it  can  only  be  destructive,  for  it  decomposes 
that  on  which  the  soil  depends  for  its  productive- 
ness. 

The  advantage^  of  irrigation,  though  so  lately 
a  subject  of  much  attention,  were  well  known  to 
the  ancients;  and  more  than  two  centuries  ago 
the  practice  was  recommended  to  the  farmers  of 
our  country  by  Lord  Bacon:  "meadow- watering," 
according  to  the  statements  of  this  illustrious  per- 
sonage, (given  in  his  Natural  History,  in  the  arti- 
cle Vegetation,)  "acts  not  only  by  supplying  use- 
ful moisture  to  the  grass;  but  likewise  the  water 
carries  nourishment  dissolved  in  it,  and  defends 
the  roots  from  the  effects  of  cold." 

No  general  principles  can  be  laid  down  respect- 
ing the  comparative  merit  of  the  different  systems 
of  cuhivation  and  the  various  systems  of  crops 
adopted  in  different  districts,  unless  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  physical  circumstances 
to  which  it  is  exposed,  are  fully  known.  Stiff  co- 
herent soils  are  those  most  benefited  by  minute 
division  and  aeration,  and  in  the  drill  system  of 
husbandry  these  effects  are  produced  to  the  great- 
est extent;  but  still  the  labor  and  expense  con- 
nected with  its  application  in  certain  districts  may 
not  be  compensated  for  by  the  advantages  pro- 
duced, and  there  are  some  stiff  soils  which  must 
be  lefl  in  clods  when  sown  with  wheat.  Moist 
climates  are  best  fitted  for  raising  the  artificial 
grasses,  oats,  and  broad-leaved  crops;  stiff  alu- 
minous soils,  in  general,  are  most  adapted  for 
wheat  crops,  and  calcareous  soils  produce  excel- 
lent sain-fbin  and  clover. 

Nothing  is  more  wanting  in  agriculture  than  ex- 
periments in  which  all  the  circumstances  are  mi- 
nutely and  scientificall;^  detailed.  This  art  wilt 
advance  with  rapidity  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
exact  in  its  methods.  As  in  physical  researches, 
all  the  causes  should  be  considered;  a  diflerence 
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in  the  remilts  nia^  be  produced,  even  by  the  ^1  of 
a  half  an  inch  or  rain  more  or  less  in  the  course  of 
a  season,  or  a  tew  degrees  of  temperature,  or  even 
by  a  slight  difference  in  the  sub-soil,  or  in  the  in- 
clination of  the  land. 

Intbrmation  collected  aAer  views  of  distinct  in- 
quiry would  necessarily  be  fitted  for  inductive  rea- 
soning, and  capable  of  being  connected  with  the 
general  principles  of  science;  and  a  few  histories 
of  the  results  of  truly  philosophical  experiments 
in  agricultural  chemistry  would  be  of  more  value 
in  enlightening  and  benefiting  the  farmer,  than 
the  greatest  possble  accumulation  of  imperfect 
trials  conducted  merely  in  the  empirical  spirit.  It 
is  no  unusual  occurrence  for  persons  who  argue  in 
favor  of  practice  and  experience,  to  condemn  gene- 
rallv  all  attempts  to  improve  agriculture  by  philo- 
sophical inquiries  and  chemicm  methods.  That 
much  vague  speculation  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  those  who  have  lightlv  taken  up  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  number  of  changes  rung 
upon  a  string  of  technical  terms,  such  as  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote,  as  if  the  science  de- 
pended upon  words  rather  than  upon  things.  But 
this  is,  in  fact,  an  argument  for  the  necessity  of 
the  establishment  of  just  principles  of  chemistry 
on  the  subject.  Whoever  reasons  upon  agricul- 
ture is  obliged  to  recur  to  this  science.  He  feels 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  advance  a  step  with- 
out it;  and  if  he  is  satisfied  with  insufficient  views, 
it  is  not  because  he  prefers  them  to  accurate 
knowledge,  but  generally  because  they  ara  more 
current  If  a  person  journeying  in  the  night 
wishes  to  avaid  being  led  astray  by  the  isnis  fa- 
tuus,  the  most  secure  method  is  to  carry  a  lamp  in 
his  own  hand. 

It  has  been  said,  and  undoubtedly  with  great 
truth,  that  a  philosophical  chemist  would  roost  pro- 
bably make  a  very  unprofitable  business  of  farm- 
ing; and  this  certainly  would  be  the  case,  if  he 
were  a  mere  philosophical  chemist;  and  unless  he 
had  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  practice  of  the 
art  as  well  as  to  the  theory.*  fiut  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  be  a  more  successful 
agriculturist  than  a  person  equally  uninitiated  m 
farnging,  but  ignorant  of  chemistry  altogether ; 
his  science,  as  far  as  it  went,  would  be  useful  to 
him.  But  chemistry  is  not  the  only  kind  of  know- 
ledge required;  it  forms  a  small  part  of  the  phi- 
losophical basis  of  agriculture ;  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant part,  and,  whenever  applied  in  a  proper 
manner,  must  produce  advantages. 

In  proportion  as  science  advances,  all  the  prin- 
ciples become  less  complicated,  and  consequently 
more  useful.  And  it  is  then  that  their  application 
is  most  advantageously  made  to  the  arts.  The 
common  laborer  can  never  be  enlightened  bv 
the  general  doctrines  of  philosophy,  but  he  will 
not  refuse  to  adopt  an^  practice,  of  the  utility  of 
which  he  is  fully  convinced,  because  it  has  been 
founded  upon  these  principles.  The  mariner  can 
trust  to  the  compass,  though  be  may  be  wholly 

^Lavoisier  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  advanta- 
ges which  may  be  derived  from  the  applicaton  of 
science  to  agriculture,  even  without  a  miuute  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  farming.  By  following  an  enlight- 
eoM  system,  he  is  said  to  have  doubled  m  nine  years 
the  produce  in  erain  of  his  land,  whilst  he  quintupled 
the  number  of  his  flocks. — NoUce  tur  Lavoisier,  in  ^t6- 
liotheque  du  chmiiU,  torn,  vii.  p.  121.— J.  D. 


unacquainted  with  the  discoveries  of  Gilbert  on 
magnetism,  or  the  renned  principles  ofth.it  science 
developed  bv  the  genius  of  ^pinus.  The  dyer 
will  use  his  bleaching  liquor,  even  tliough  he  is 
perhaps  ignorant  not  only  of  the  constitution,  but 
even  of  the  name  of  the  substance  on  which  its 
powers  depend.  The  great  purpose  of  chemical 
mvestigation  in  agriculture  ought  undoubtedly 
to  be,  ine  discovery  of  improved  methods  of  cul- 
tivation. But  to  this  end  general  scientific  prin- 
ciples and  practical  knowledge  are  alike  necessary. 
Tne  germs  of  discovery  are  of\en  found  in  rational 
speculations ;  and  industry  is  never  so  efficacious 
as  when  assisted  by  science. 

It  is  from  the  higher  classes  of  the  community, 
from  the  proprietors  of  land;  those  who  are  fitted, 
by  their  education,  to  form  enlightened  plans,  and 
by  their  fortunes,  to  carrv  6uch  plans  into  execu- 
tion :  it  is  from  these  that  the  principles  of  im- 
provement must  flow  to  the  laboring  classes  of 
the  community ;  and  in  all  cases  the  benefit  is 
mutual ;  for  the  interest  of  the  tenantry  must  be 
always  likewise  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil.  The  attention  of  the  laborer  will  be 
more  minute,  and  he  will  exert  himself  more  for 
improvement,  when  he  is  certain  he  cannot  de- 
ceive his  employer,  and  has  a  conviction  of  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  Ignorance  in  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  estate,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  treated,  generally  leads  either  to  iuattention, 
or  injudicious  practices  in  the  tenant  or  the  bailiff. 
"jlgrum.peaaimum  miUctari  cuju8  DominiLs  non 
docet  sed  audit  vUlicum.^^ 

There  is  no  idea  more  unfounded  than  that  a 
great  devotion  of  time,  and  a  minute  knowledge 
of  ^neral  chemistry,  is  necessary  for  pursuing  ex- 
periments on  the  nature  of  soils,  or  the  properties 
of  manures.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to 
discover  whether  a  soil  effervesces,  or  changes  co- 
lor by  the  action  of  an  acid,  or  whether  it  bums 
when  heated,  or  what  weight  it  loses  by  heat; 
and  yet  these  simple  indications  may  be  of  great 
importance  in  a  system  of  cultivation.  The  ex- 
pense connected  with  chemical  inquiries  is  ex- 
tremely trifling;  a  small  closet  is  sufficient  for  con- 
taining all  the  materials  required.  The  most  im- 
portant experiments  may  be  made  by  means  of 
a  small  portable  apparatus;  a  few  phials,  contain- 
ing acids,  alkalies,  and  chemical  re-agents;  some 
foil  and  wire  of  platinum;  a  lamp,  a  crucible, 
some  filtrating  paper,  some  funnels  and  glasses, 
for  receiving  products,  are  all  that  can  be  consi- 
dered as  awolutely  essential  for  pursuing  useful 
researches. 

It  undoubtedly  happens  in  agricultural  chemical 
experiments  conducted  afier  the  most  refined  theo- 
retical views,  that  there  are  man^  instances  of 
failure  for  one  of  success;  and  this  is  inevitable 
from  the  capricious  and  uncertain  nature  of  the 
causes  that  operate,  and  from  the  impossibility  of 
calculating  on  all  the  cireurostances  that  may  in- 
terfere: but  this  is  far  from  provinj^  the  inutility  of 
such  trials;  one  happy  result,  which  can  general- 
ly improve  the  roetnods  of  cultivation,  is  worth 
the  labor  of  a  whole  life;  and  an  unsuccessful  ex- 
periment, well  observed,  must  establish  some 
truth,  or  tend  to  remove  some  prejudice. 

Even  considered  merely  as  a  philosophical 
science,  this  department  of^  knowledge  is  highly 
worthy  of  cultivation.  For  what  can  be  more  de- 
lightful than  to  trace  the  forms  of  living  beings 
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and  their  ndaptationa  and  peculiar  purposes;  to 
examine  the  progress  of  inor«fanic  matter  in  its 
dilferent  processes  of  change,  till  it  attain  its  ulti- 
mate and  highest  destination, — its  subserviency  to 
the  pnrposes  of  raani 

Many  of  the  sciences  are  ardently  pursued,  and 
•considered  as  proper  objects  of  study  for  all  refined 
inind(»,  merely  on  account  of  the  intellectual  plea- 
sure I  hey  afibrd;  merely  because  they  enlarge  our 
views  of  nature,  and  enable  us  to  think  more  cor- 
rectly with  respect  to  the  beings  and  objects  sur- 
rounding us.  How  much  more,  then,  is  this  de- 
partment of  inquiry  worthy  of  attention,  in  which 
the  pleasure  resulting  from  the  love  of  truth  and 
of  knowledge  is  as  great  as  in  any  other  branch 
of  philosophy,  and  in  which  it  is  likewise  connect- 
ed with  much  greater  practical  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages? ^^ Nihil  est  melitis,  nihil  uberiuSf  nihil 
Jiomine  libero  dignius^ 

Discoveries  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth 
are  not  merely  tor  the  time  and  country  in  which 
they  are  developed,  but  they  may  be  considered  as 
extending  to  future  ages,  and  as  ultimately  tending 
to  benefit  the  whole  human  race ;  asafibrding  sub- 
sistence for  generations  vet  to  come ;  as  multiply- 
ing life,  and  not  only  mulliplying  lilc,  but  likewise 
providing  for  its  enjoyment. 


LECTURE  II. 

OFTHB  OGNBKAL  POWERS  OF  MATTER  WHICH 
INFLUENCE  VEGETATION.  OP  GRAVITA- 
TION, OF  COHESION,  OF  CHEMICAL  AT- 
TRACTION, OF  HEAT,  OF  LIGHT,  OF  ELEC- 
TRICITY, PONDERABLE  SUBSTANCES,  ELE- 
MENTS OF  MATTER,  PARTICULARLY  THOSE 
FOUND  IN  VEGETABLES,  LAWS  OF  THEIR 
COMBINATIONS  AND  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  great  operations  of  the  farmer  are  directed 
towards  the  production  or  improvement  of  certain 
'Classes  of  vegetables;  they  are  either  mechanical 
or  chemical,  and  are,  consequently,  dependent 
ijpon  the  laws  which  govern  common  matter. 
Plants  themselves  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  sub- 
mitted to  these  laws;  and  it  is  necessary  to  study 
their  efifecis,  both  in  considering  the  phenomena 
of  vegetation,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

One  of  the  most  important  properties  belonging; 
to  matter  is  gramtation,  or  the  power  by  which 
masses  of  matter  are  attracted  towards  each  other. 
it  is  in  consequence  of  gravitation  that  bodies 
thrown  inio  the  atmosphere  fall  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  that  the  difierent  parts  of  the  globe 
are  preserved  in  their  proper  positions.  Gravity 
is  exerted  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter. 
Hence  all  bodies  placed  above  the  suiface  of  the 
earth  fall  to  it  in  right  lines,  which,  if  produced, 
would  pass  through  its  centre;  and  a  body  falling 
near  a  high  mountain  is  a  little  bent  out  of  the 
perpendicular  direction  by  the  attraction  of  the 
mountain,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Maskelyne  on  Schehallien. 

Gravitation  has  a  very  important  influence  on 
the  ffrowth  of  plants;  and  it  is  rendered  probable, 
by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Knight,  that  they  owe 
tne  peculiar  direction  of  their  roots  and  branches 
almost  entirely  to  this  force. 


That  gentleman  fixed  some  seeds  of  the  garden 
bean  on  the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  which  in 
one  instance  was  placed  vertically,  and  in  the  other 
horizontally,  and  made  to  revolve,  bv  means  of 
another  wheel  worked  by  water,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  number  of  the  revolutions  could  be  regu- 
lated; the  beans  were  supplied  with  moisture,  and 
were  placed  under  circumstances  favorable  to  ger- 
mination. The  beans  all  grew,  notwithstanding 
the  violence  of  revolution,  which  was  sometimes 
as  nnich  as  250  revolutions  in  a  minute  on  the 
vertical  wheel,  which  always  revolved  rapidly, 
and  with  little  variation  of  velocity;  the  radicles, 
or  roots,  pointed  precisely  in  the  direction  of  radii 
in  whatever  direction  they  were  first  placed.  The 
germs  took  precisely  the  opposite  direction,  and 
pointed  to  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  where  tbev 
soon  met  each  other.  Upon  the  horizontal  wheel, 
the  conflicting  operation  of  gravitation  and  centri- 
fugal force,  occasioned  the  germs  to  form  a  cone, 
more  or  less  obtuse,  according  to  the  velocity  of 
the  wheel,  the  radicles  always  taking  a  course 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  taken  by  the  germs, 
and,  consequently,  pointing  as  much  below  as  the 
germs  pointed  above  the  plane  of  the  wheePs 
motion. 

These  facts  aflbrd  a  rational  solution  of  this  cu- 
rious problem,  respecting  which  difl'erent  philoso- 
phers have  given  such  diflerent  opinions;  some  re- 
lerring  it  to  the  nature  of  the  sap,  as  De  la  Hire; 
others,  OS  Darwin,  to  the  living  powers  of  the 
plant,  and  the  stimulus  of  air  u|>on  the  leaves, 
and  of  moisture  upon  the  roots.  The  eflect  is  now 
shown  to  be  connected  with  mechanical  causes; 
and  there  seems  no  other  power  in  nature  to  which 
it  can  with  propriety  be  referred,  but  gravity, 
which  acts  univeisally,  and  which  must  tend  to 
dispose  the  parts  to  take  a  uniform  direction.* 

If  plants  in  general  owe  their  perpendicular  di- 
rection to  gravity,  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of 
plants  upon  a  given  part  of  the  earth's  circum- 
ference cannot  be  increased  by  making  the  surface 
irregular,  as  some  persons  have  supposed.  Nor 
can  more  stalks  rise  on  a  hill  than  on  a  spot  equal 
to  its  base;  lor  the  slight  eflect  of  the  attraction 
of  the  hill,  would  be  only  to  make  the  plants  de- 
viate a  very  little  from  the  perpendicular.  Where 
horizontal  layers  are  pushed  forth,  as  in  certain 
grasses,  particulariv  such  as  the  florin,  lately 
brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  Richardson,  more  food 
may,  however,  be  produced  upon  an  irregular  sur- 
face; but  the  principle  seems  to  apply  strictly  to 
com  crops. 

The  direction  of  the  radicles  and  germens  is 
such,  that  both  are  supplied  with  (bod,  and  actc^l 
upon  bv  those  external  agents  which  are  necessa- 
ry for  their  developement  and  growth.  The  roots 
come  in  contact  with  tlie  fluids  in  the  ground;  the 
leaves  are  exposed  to  light  and  air;  and  the  same 
grand  law  which  preserves  the  planets  in  their  or- 
bits is  thus  essential  to  the  functions  of  vegetable 
life. 

When  two  pieces  of  polished  glass  arc  pressed 
together,  they  adhere  to  each  other,  and  it  requires 
soms  force  to  separate  them.  This  is  said  to  de- 
pend upon  the  attraction  of  cohesion.    The  same 

*  Fig.  1.  represents  the  case  in  which  the  honzpn- 
tal  wheel  performed  250  revolutions. 

Fifj.  2.  represents  the  form  of  the  experiment  when 
the  vertical  wheel  was  made  to  perform  150  revolu- 
tions in  a  minute. 
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Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


attraction  gives  the  globular  ibrm  to  drops  of  wa- 
ter, and  enables  fluids  to  rise  in  capillsuy  tubes; 
and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  capiUary  attrac- 
Uofu  This  attraction,  like  gravitation,  seems  com- 
mon to  all  matter,  and  may  be  a  modification  of 
the  same  general  force;  like  gravitation,  it  is  of 
flieat  importance  in  vegetation.  It  preserves  the 
lorms  of  aggregation  ch  the  parts  of  plants,  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  principal  cause  of  the  absorption  of 
fluids  by  their  roots. 

If  some  pure  magnesia,  the  calcined  magnesia 
of  druggists,  be  thrown  into  distilled  vine^,  it 
gradu^  dissolves.    This  is  said  to  be  owmg  to 
chemiad  attraction^  the  power  by  which  different 
species  of  matter  tend  to  unite  into  one  compound. 
Various  kinds  of  matter  unite  with  different  de- 
grees of  force:  thus  sulphuric  acid  and  ma^esia 
unite  with  more  readiness  than  distilled  vmegar 
and  magnesia;  and  if  sulphuric  acid  be  poured 
into  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  magnesia,  in  which 
the  acid  properties  of  the  vinegar  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  tne  magnesia,  the  vinegar  will  be  set 
free,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  will  take  its  place. 
This  chemical  attraction  is  likewise  called  cfceini- 
cal  qffinity.    It  is  active  in  most  of  the  phenome- 
na of  vegetation.    The  sap  consists  of  a  number 
of  ingmfients.  dissolved  in  water  by  chemical  at- 
traction; aad  It  appears  to  be  in  consequence  of 
the  operitioB  of  ttus  power,  that  certain  principles 
derived  firom  the  sap  are  nnited  to  the  vegetable 
organs.    By  the  laws  of  chemical  attraction,  dif- 
ferent products  of  vegetation  are  changed,  and  as- 
sume new  forms:  the  food  of  planu  is  prepared  in 
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the  soO;  vegetable  and  animal  remains  are  changed 
by  the  action  of  air  and  water,  and  made  fluid  or 
adrifbrm;  rocks  are  broken  down  and  converted 
into  soils;  and  soils  are  more  finely  divided  and 
fitted  as  receptacles  for  the  roots  of  plants. 

The  different  powers  of  attraction  tend  to  pre- 
serve the  arrangements  of  matter,  or  to  unite  them 
in  new  forms,  if  there  were  no  opposing  powers 
there  would  soon  be  a  state  of  perfect  quiescence 
in  nature,  a  kind  of  eternal  sleep  in  the  physical 
world.  G ravitation  is  continuallv  counteracted  by 
mechanical  powers,  by  projectile  motion,  or  the 
centrifugal  force;  and  their  joint  agencies  occa- 
sion the  motion  of  the  heavenly  boidies.  Cohe- 
sion and  chemical  attraction  are  opposed  by  the 
repulsive  energy  of  Aeof,  and  the  harmonious  cycle 
or  terrestrial  changes  is  produced  by  their  mutual 
operations. 

Heat  is  capable  of  being  communicated  flom 
one  body  to  other  bodies ;  and  its  common  eflect 
is  to  expand  them,  to  enlarge  them  in  all  their  di- 
mensions. This  is  easily  exemplified.  A  solid 
cylinder  of  metal  afler  being  heat^  will  not  pass 
through  a  ring  barely  sufficient  to  receive  it  when 
cold.  When  water  is  heated  in  a  globe  of  glass 
having  a  long  slender  neck,  it  rises  in  the  neck ; 
and  ii^heat  l^  applied  to  air  confined  in  such  a 
vessel  inverted  above  water,  it  makes  its  escape 
from  the  vessel  and  passes  through  the  water. 
Thermometers  are  instruments  for  measuring  de- 
grees of  heat  by  the  expansion  of  fluids  in  nar- 
row tubes.  Mercury  is  generally  used,  of  which 
100,000  parts  at  the  freezing  point  of  water  become 
101,835  parts  at  the  boiling  point,  and  on  Fahren- 
heit's scale  these  parts  are  divided  into  180  de- 
grees. Solids,  bv  a  certain  increase  of  heat,  be- 
come fluids,  and  fluids  gases;  or  elastic  fluids. 
Thus  ice  is  converted  by  neat  into  water,  and  by 
still  more  heat  it  t>ecomes  steam;  and  heat  disap- 
pears, or,  as  it  is  called,  is  rendered  latent,  during 
the  conversion  of  solids  into  fluids,  or  fluids  into 
gases,  and  re-appears,  or  becomes  sensible,  when 
gases  become  fluids,  or  fluids  solids ;  hence  cold 
IS  produced  during  evaporation,  and  heat  during 
the  condensation  of  steam. 

There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  law  of  ex- 
pansion of  bodies  by  heat,  which  seem  to  depend 
either  upon  some  change  in  their  chemical  con- 
stitution, or  on  their  becoming  crystallised.  Clay 
contracts  by  heat,  which  seems  to  be  owing  to  its 
giving  off  water.  Cast  iron  and  antimony,  when 
meltS,  crystallise,  in  coolin^and  expand.  Ice  is 
much  lighter  than  water.  Water  expands  a  little 
even  before  it  freezes,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest 
density  at  about  41^  or  42^,  the  freezing  point 
being  32^ ;  and  this  circumstance  is  of  consider- 
able imix)rtance  in  the  general  economy  of  nature. 
The  influence  of  the  changes  of  seasons  and  of 
yie  position  of  the  sun  on  the  phenomena  of  ve- 
getation demonstrates  the  effects  of  heat  on  the 
functions  of  plants.  The  matter  absorbed  from 
the  soil  must  be  in  a  fluid  state  to  pass  into  their 
roots,  and  when  the  surface  is  frozen  they  can  de- 
rive no  nourishment  from  it  The  activity  of  che- 
mical changes  likewise  is  increased  by  a  certain 
increase  of  temperature,  and  even  the  rapidity  of 
the  ascent  of  fluids  by  capillary  attraction. 

This  last  fact  is  easily  shown  by  placing  in  each 
of  two  wine  glasses  a  similar  hollow  stalk  of 
grass,  so  bent  as  to  dischaige  any  flukl  in  the 
glasses  slowly  by  capillary  attraction :  If  hot  water 
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be  ID  one  glaes.  and  cold  water  in  the  other,  the  hot 
water  will  be  discharged  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  cold  water.  The  fermentation  and  decompo- 
sition of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  require  a 
certain  degree  of  heat,  which  is  consequently  ne- 
cessary for  the  preparation  of  the  (bod  of  plants ; 
and,  as  evaporation  is  mure  rapid  in  proportion  as 
the  temperature  is  higher,  the  superfluous  parts  of 
the  sap  are  most  rcaaily  carried  off  at  the  time  its 
ascent  is  quickest. 

Two  opinions  are  current  respecting  the  nature 
of  heat.  By  one  School  it  is  conceived  to  be 
a  peculiar  subtile  fluid,  of  which  the  particles 
repel  each  other,  but  have  a  strong  attraction  for 
the  particles  of  other  matter.  By  another  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  motion  or  vibration  of  the  particles  of 
matter,  which  is  supposed  to  differ  in  velocity  in 
different  cases,  and  thus  to  produce  the  different 
degrees  of  temperature.  Whatever  decision  be 
ultimately  made  respecting  these  opinions,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  matter  moving  in  the  space 
between  us  and  the  heavenly  bodies  capable  of 
communicating  heat ;  the  motions  of  which  are 
rectilinear :  thus  the  solar  rays  produce  heat  in 
acting  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  experi- 
ments of  Sir  W.  Herschei  have  ahown  that  the 
calorific  effects  of  the  solar  rays  bear  no  relation 
to  their  illuminating  powers,  the  red  rays  pro- 
ducing a  much  greater  effect  of  heat  than  any  of 
the  other  color^  rays ;  and  it  appears  that  there 
are  invisible  rays  distinguished  oy  very  different 
degrees  of  refrangibiiity,  some  of  which  produce 
heati  and  others  of  which  are  distinguistied  by  their 
chemical  effects. 

The  different  influence  of  the  different  solar  rays 
on  vegetation  have  not  yet  been  studied ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  rays  exercise  an  influence  indepen- 
dent of  the  heat  they  produce.  Thus  plants  kept 
in  the  dark  in  a  hot-house  grow  luxuriantly,  but 
they  never  gain  their  natural  colors ;  their  leaves 
are  white  or  pale,  and  their  juices  watery  and 
peculiarly  saccharine. 

The  earth,  when  not  exposed  to  the  solar  rays, 
is  constantly  losing  heat  by  radiation,  and  dif- 
ferent soils  nave  their  temperature  differently  di- 
minished by  this  cause. 

When  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  is  rubbed  by  a 
woollen  cloth,  it  gains  the  power  of  attracting  light 
bodies,  such  as  feathers  or  ashes.  In  this  state  it 
is  said  to  be  electrical;  and  if  a  metallic  cylin- 
der, placed  upon  a  rod  of  glass,  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  sealing-wax,  it  likewise  gains  the  mo- 
mentary power  of  attracting  light  bodies,  so  that 
electricity,  like  heat,  is  communicable.  When  two 
light  bodies  receive  the  same  electrical  influence, 
or  are  electrified  by  the  same  body,  they  repel 
each  other.  When  one  of  them  is  acted  on  by 
sealing- wax,  and  the  other  by  glass  that  has  been 
rubbed  by  woollen,  they  attract  each  other ;  hence 
t^  is  said  that  bodies  similarly  electrified  repel 
each  other :  and  bodies  dissimilarly  electrified  at- 
tract each  other:  and  the  electricity  of  glass  is 
called  vitreous  or  positive  electricity,  and  that  of 
sealing-wax,  resinous  or  negative  electricity. 

When,  of  two  bodies  made  to  rub  each  other, 
one  ia  found  positively  electrified,  the  other  is  al- 
ways found  negatively  electrified,  and,  as  in  the 
common  electrical  machine,  these  states  are  capa- 
ble of  being  communicated  to  metals  placed  upon 
rods  or  pillars  of  glass.  Electricity  is  produced  hke- 
wise  by  the  contact  of  bodies  ]  thus  a  piece  of  zinc 


and  of  silver  give  a  slight  electrical  shock  when 
they  are  made  to  touch  each  other,  and  to  touch 
the  tongue ;  and  when  a  number  of  platei  of  cop- 
per and  zinc,  100  for  instance,  are  arranged  in  a  pile 
with  clothes  moistened  in  salt  find  water,  in  the 
order  of  zinc,  copper,  moistened  cloth,  zinc,  cop- 
per, moistened  cloth,  and  so  on,  they  form  an  elec- 
trical battery  which  will  give  strong  shocks  and 
sparks,  and  which  is  poeseased  of  remarkable  che- 
mical powers.  The  luminous  phenomena  produced 
by  common  electricity  are  well  known.  It  would 
be  improper  to  dwell  upon  them  in  this  place. 
They  are  the  most  impressive  effects  occasioned  by 
this  acent ;  and  they  offer  iUustrations  of  hghtning 
and  thunder. 

Electrical  changes  are  constantly  takinj?  place  in 
nature,  on  the  suiface  of  the  earth,  and  m  the  at- 
mosphere; but  as  yet  the  efiects  of  this  power  in 
vegetation  have  not  been  eorrectly  estimated.  It 
has  been  shown  by  experiments  made  by  means 
of  the  Voltaic  battery  (the  instrument  composed  of 
zinc,  copper,  and  water)  that  compound  t>odies 
in  general  are  capable  of  being  decomposed  by 
electrical  powers;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
various  electrical  phenomena  occuring  in  our 
system  must  influence  both  the  germination  of 
seeds  and  the  growth  of  plants.  I  found  that  com 
sprouted  much  more  rapidly  in  water  positively 
electrified  by  the  Voltaic  instrument  than  in  water 
negatively  electrified;  and  experiments  made  upon 
the  atmosphere  show  that  clouds  are  usually  ne- 
gative ;  and  as,  when  a  cloud  is  in  one  state  of 
electricity)  the  surface  of  the  earth  beneath  is 
brought  into  the  opposite  state,  it  is  probable  that 
in  common  cases  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  positive. 

Different  opinions  are  entertained  amon^  scien* 
tific  men  respecting  the  nature  of  electricity.  By 
some  the  phenomena  are  conceived  to  depend 
upon  a  single  subtile  fluid  in  excess  in  the  bodies 
said  to  be  positively  electrified,  in  deficiency  in  the 
bodies  said  to  be  negatively  electrified.  A  second 
class  suppose  the  effects  to  be  produced  by  two 
different  fluids,  called  by  them  the  vitreous  fluid 
and  the  resinous  fluid ;  and  an  hypothesis  has 
been  advanced  in  which  they  are  considered  as 
affections  or  motions  of  matter,  or  an  exhibition 
of  attractive  powers,  similar  to  those  which  pro- 
duce chemical  combination  and  decomposition; 
but  usually  exerting  their  action  on  masses.* 

The  power  which  f^ives  to  a  bar  or  needle  of 
steel  the  property  of  directing  itself  to  two  points 
of  the  globe,  called  north  and  south  poles,  depends 
upon  what  is  called  magnetism.  It  agrees  with 
electricity  in  many  of  its  laws;  but,  as  far  as  our 
researches  have  hitherto  gone,  it  is  most  active  in 
its  operation  on  metals  and  certain  of  Uieir  com- 
binations. Iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  are  most  sus- 
ceptible of  magnetic  impressions,  and  in  the  harder 
compounds  of  iron  these  impressions  produce  per- 
manent effects :  but  the  recent  experiments  of  M. 
Arago  show,  that  copper,  metals  in  general,  and, 

*In  a  series  of  experimpntB  on  the  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere,  made  in  Malta  durine  the  coune  of  seve- 
ral months,  I  bad  ample  proof  of  Sie  truth  of  the  above 
opinioo.  Chemical  effects  were  almost  constantly 
taking  place,  even  in  serene  weather,  hi  a  very  diglit 
degree.  The  subject  of  the  experiment  was  commoDly 
the  gelatinous  compound  of  the  iodide  of  potassium 
and  starch ;  and  almost  invariably,  excepting  occasion- 
ally in  thunder-storms,  the  ioaine  was  precipitated 
I  round  the  platina  wire  connected  with  the  earth. — J.  D. 
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probablf,  aU  other  tubttancei,  reeeive  veiy  weak 
and  evanescent  magnetiam,  which  seema  to  differ 
in  intanaity  for  every  body.  Magnetism  is  capable 
of  being  communicated  from  bodies  endowed 
with  it,  to  others  that  do  not  possess  it,  and  is  pro- 
duced whenever  concentrated  electricity  passes 
trough  space,  its  sphere  of  action  or  communica- 
tion Ming  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  elec- 
tricity. Thus  a  bar  of  steel,  placed  transversely 
over  a  wire  conveying  an  electrical  shock,  becomes 
a  magnet.  The  connexion  of  magnetism  and 
electricity  is  of  recent  discovery,  and  the  fact  which 
served  to  established  it  was  made  known  by  M. 
CESrsted,  a  Danish  philosopher.  It  will  ultimatelv 
probably  tend  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  of  these  two  extraordinary  agents.  The 
attractive  powers  of  the  magnet  may  l>e  made  use 
•f  to  show  the  existence  of  iron  in  f^olls,  as  will  be 
mentioned  more  particulariy  hereafter. 

The  different  powers  that  have  been  thus  gene- 
rally described  continually  act  upon  common  mat- 
ter so  as  to  change  its  form,  and  produce  arrange- 
ments fitted  for  tne  purposes  of  lile.  Bodies  are 
either  simple  or  compound.  A  body  is  said  to  t>e 
simple,  wnen  it  is  incapable  of  being  resolved  into 
any  other  forms  of  matter.  Thus,  gold  or  silver, 
though  they  may  be  melted  by  heat,  or  dissolved  in 
corrosive  menstrua,  yet  are  recovered  unchanged 
in  their  properties,  and  they  are  said  to  be  simple 
bodies.  A  body  is  considered  as  compound,  when 
two  or  more  distinct  substances  are  ca|iable  of 
being  produced  from  it :  thus  marble  is  a  compound 
body,  tor  by  a  strong^  heat  it  is  converted  into  lime, 
and  an  elastic  fluid  is  disengaged  in  the  process ; 
and  the  proof  of  our  knowl^ge  of  the  true  com- 
position of  a  body  is,  that  it  is  capable  of  bein^  re- 
produced by  the  same  substances  as  those  into 
which  it  had  been  decomposed ;  thus,  by  exposing 
lime  for  a  long  while  to  the  elastic  fluid  disengaged 
during  its  calcination,  it  becomes  converted  mto  a 
aobstance  similar  to  powdered  marble.  The  term 
element  has  the  same  meaning  as  simple  or  unde- 
oompouoded  body ;  but  it  is  applied  merelv  with 
refereoee  to  the  present  state  of  chemical  know- 
led^  It  is  probable  that,  as  yet,  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  the  true  elements  of  matter, 
nany  substances,  formerly  supposed  to  be  simple, 
have  been  lately  decompounded,  and  the  chemical 
arrangement  or  bodies  must  be  considered  as  a 
mere  expresnon  of  facts,  the  results  of  accurate 
statical  experunents. 

Vegetable  substances  in  general  are  of  a  very 
corapoond  nature,  and  consist  of  a  great  number  of 
demenfes,  most  of  which  belong  likewise  to  the 
other  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  are  found  in  various 
Ibrraa.  Their  mora  complicated  arrangements  are 
best  understood  afler  their  simpler  forms  of  com- 
bination have  been  euunined. 

The  number  of  bodies  which  I  shall  consider  as 
at  present  uodecomposed,  aie,  as  was  stated  in 
the  introductory  lecture,  five  acidifying  or  solvent 
substaDces,  ei^t  inflammable  bodies,  and  forty 
metals.* 

In  most  of  theinargaDic  compounds,  the  nature 
of  which  is  well  kaown,  into  which  these  elements 
eoter,  they  are  eombined  in  definite  proportions ; 
ao  that,  ifuie  elements  be  represented  by  numbers, 
the  proportioos  in  which  they  combine  are  ex- 
pressed either  by  those  numbcra,  or  by  some  aim- 
fla  multiplta  of  them. 


^  Now  iMij-two.^Ftde  noU,  miU, 


I  shall  mention,  in  a  few  words,  the  character* 
istic  properties  of  the  most  important  simple  sub- 
stances, and  the  numbers  representing  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  combine  in  those  cases  where 
they  have  been  accurately  ascertained. 

1.  Oxygen  forms  about  one-fifih  of  the  air  of  our 
atmosphere.  It  is  an  elastic  fluid,  at  all  known 
temperatures.  Its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  air 
as  10,967  to  10,000.  It  supports  combtistion  with 
much  more  vividness  than  common  air ;  so  that 
if  a  small  steel  wire  or  a  watch-spring,  having  a 
bit  of  inflamed  wood  attached  to  it,  be  inttoduced 
into  a  bottle  filled  with  the  gas,  it  burns  with 
great  splendor.  It  is  respirable.  It  is  very 
slightly  Boluble  in  water.  The  number  repre- 
senting the  proportion  in  which  it  combines  is  16. 
It  mav  be  made  by  heating  a  mixture  of  the  mine- 
ral called  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  together 
in  a  proper  vessel,  or  by  heating  strongly  red  lead^ 
or  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

2.  OUorine  is,  like  oxygen,  a  permanent  elastic 
fluid.  Its  color  is  yellowish  green;  its  smell 
18  very  disagreeable ;  it  is  not  respirable ;  it  sup- 
ports the  combustion  of  all  the  common  inflam- 
mable bodies  except  charcoal ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  to  that  of  air  as  24,677  to  10,000 ;  it  is  soluble 
in  about  half  its  volume  of  water,  and  its  solution^ 
in  water  destroys  vegetable  colors.  Many  of 
the  metals  (such  as  arsenic  or  copper)  take  fire 
spontaneously  when  introduced  into  a  jar  or  bot- 
tle filled  with  the  gas.  Chlorine  may  he  procured 
by  heating  together  a  mixture  of  spirits  of  salt, 
or  muriatic  acid,  and  manganese.  The  number 
representing  the  proportion  m  which  this  gas  enters 
into  combination  is  67. 

8.  Fluorine,  or  the  fluoric  principle.  This  sub- 
stance has  such  strong  tendencies  to  combination, 
that  as  yet  no  vessels  have  been  found  capable  of 
containmgit  in  its  pure  form,  it  may  be  obtained, 
combined  with  hydrogen,  by  applying  heat  to  a 
mixture  of  fluor,  or  Derbyshire  spar,  and  sulphuric 
acid ;  and  in  this  state  it  is  an  intensely  acid  com- 
pound, a  little  heavier  than  water,  and  which  be- 
eomes  still  denser  by  combining  with  water.  The 
existence  of  fluorine  as  an  element  is  proved  by  its 
expulsion  from  certain  compounds  by  chlorine,  and 
by  its  transference  from  place  to  place.  In  attempts 
made  to  confine  it,  so  as  to  examine  its  properties, 
it  always  combines  with,  or  decomposes  the  vessels 
employed ;  so  that,  as  yet,  its  physical  qualities  are 
unknown :  16  is  an  approximation  to  the  number 
representing  it. 

4.  Iodine.  This  substance  is  procured  from  the 
ashes  of  marine  plants,  afler  the  extraction  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  by  acting  upon  them  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  appears  as  a  dark-colored  solid, 
having  the  color  and  lustre  of  plumbago :  itsspe* 
cific  gravity  is  about  4 ;  that  of  water  being  1.  It 
fuses  at  a  low  temperature,  and  at  a  heat  above 
that  of  boiling  water  becomes  a  violet-colored  gas. 
It  forms  an  active  acid  by  uniting  to  hydrogen. 
The  alkaline  metals  bum,  when  Heated  in  it.  It 
unites  to  all  the  metals  Upon  which  its  action  has 
been  examined. 

6.  Brame.  This  body  has  been  very  recently 
discovered  in  sea- water.  It  is  in  iu  nature  analo- 
gous to  iodine,  and  resembles  aeompound  of  these 
two  bodies.  It  is  a  dense  liquid,  and  forms  an 
orangc-colorad  gas  by  a  gemfe  heat. 

6.  B^drvgeoy  or  inflammable  air,  is  the  lightest 
known  substance ;  its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of 
air  as  782  to  10,000.    It  bums  oy  the  acdon  of  an 
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inflamed  taper,  when  in  contact  with  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  proportion  in  which  it  combines  b  re- 
presented by  unity,  or  1.  It  is  procured  by  the 
action  of  diluted  oil  of  vitriol,  or  hydro-sulphuric 
acid  on  filings  of  zinc  or  iron.  It  is  the  substance 
employed  (or  filling  air-balloons. 

7.  jizote  is  a  gaseous  substance,  not  capable  of 
being  condensed  by  any  known  degree  of  cold :  its 
specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  common  air  as  9516  to 
10,000.  It  does  not  enter  into  combustion  under 
common  circumstances,  but  mav  be  made  to  unite 
with  oxygen  by  the  agency  of  ^ectrical  fire.  It 
^rms  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  air  of  the  atmo- 
sphere I  and  may  be  procured  by  burning  phospho- 
rus in  a  confined  portion  of  air.  The  number  re- 
presenting the  proportion  in  which  it  combines  is 
26. 

8.  Carbon  is  considered  as  the  pure  matter  of 
charcoal,  and  it  may  be  procured  by  passing  spi- 
rits of  wine  through  a  tube  heated  red.  It  has  not 
yet  been  fused ;  but  raises  in  vapour  at  an  intense 
neat.  Its  specific  gravity  cannot  be  easily  ascer- 
tained ;  but  that  of  the  diamond,  which  cannot 
chemically  be  distinguished  from  pure  carbon,  is  to 
that  of  water  as  3500  to  1000.  Charcoal  has  the 
remarkable  property  of  absorbing  several  times 
its  volume  of  different  elastic  fluids,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  being  expelled  from  it  by  heat  The 
number  representing  it  is  11.4. 

9.  Sxdphur  is  the  pure  substance  so  well  known 
by  that  name :  its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water 
as  1990  to  1000.  It  fuses  at  about  220"^  Fahren- 
heit ;  and  at  between  500^  and  600°  takes  fire,  if 
in  contact  with  the  air,  and  bums  with  a  pale  blue 
flame.  In  this  process  it  dissolves  in  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  and  produces  a  peculiar  acid  elastic  fluid. 
The  number  representing  it  is  30. 

10.  Phosphorus  is  a  solid  of  a  pale  red  color,  of 
specific  gravity  1770.  It  fuses  at  90*^,  and  boils  at 
o6XP,  It  is  luminous  in  the  air  at  common  tem- 
peratures, and  burns  with  great  violence  at  150°, 
80  that  it  must  be  handled  with  great  caution.  The 
number  representing  it  is  222.  It  is  procured  by 
digesting  togjether  TOne  ashes  and  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
strongly  heating  the  fluid  substance  so  produced 
with  powdered  charcoal. 

11.  Boron  is  a  solid  of  a  dark  olive  color,  in- 
fiisible  at  any  known  temperature.  It  is  a  sub- 
stance very  lately  discovered,  and  procured  from 
boracic  acid.  It  "bums  with  brilliant  sparks,  when 
heated  in  oxygen,  but  not  in  chlorine.  Its  specific 
gravity,  and  the  number  representing  it,  are  not 
yet  accurately  known. 

12.  Silicon*  is  procured  from  silica,  or  the  earth 
of  flints,  by  the  action  of  potassium :  it  appears  as 
a  dark  fawn-colored  powder,  which  is  inflammable, 
and  which  produces  silica  by  combustion.  It  de- 
composes water  and  acids ;  and  detonates  when 
heated  with  alkaline  carbonates.  It  is  more  ancdo- 
sous  to  boron  in  its  properties  and  chemical  ha- 
bitudes than  to  any  other  substance.  32  is  an 
approximation  to  the  number  representing  silicon. 

13.  Selenion^  or,  as  M.  Berzelius,  the  discoverer, 
names  it,  selenium,  is  a  substance  which  forms  a 
sort  of  intermediate  link  between  the  inflammable 

^  According  to  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Ber- 
zelias,  pure  silicon  is  of  m  dark  nm-brown  color ;  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity:  incombustible  even  in 
oxygen  gas,  and  infusible  before  the  Mow-pipe.  Itde- 
ilaffrates,  and  even  explodes,  when  thrown  Into  fused 
hyOrate  of  potash  or  soda.— J.  D. 


solids  and  the  metals.  It  is  semi-transparent,  of  a 
red  color,  a  non-conductor  of  electricityi  of  spe- 
cific gravity  about  4300. 

14.  Platinum  is  one  of  the  noble  metals,  of  rather 
a  duller  white  than  silver,  and  the  heaviest  body  in 
nature ;  its  specific  gravity  being  21,500.  It  is* not 
acted  upon  by  any  acid  menstrua  except  such  as 
contain  chlorine ;  it  requires  an  intense  degree  oi 
heat  (or  its  fusion. 

15.  The  properties  oTgold  are  well  known.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  19,277.  It  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  acid  menstrua  as  platinum :  it  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  both  these  bodies,  that  they 
are  very  diflicultlv  acted  upon  by  sulphur. 

16.  Silver  is  of  specific  gravity  10,400 ;  it  burns 
more  readily  than  platinum  or  gold,  which  re- 
quire the  intense  heat  of  electricity.  It  readily 
unites  to  sulphur.  The  number  representing  it  is 
205. 

17.  Mercury  is  the  only  known  metal  fluid  at 
the  common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  \  it 
boils  at  660^,  and  freezes  at  39^  below  0.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  13,560.  The  number  representmg 
it  is  380. 

18.  Ceteris  of  specific  gravity  8890.  It  barns, 
when  strongly  heated,  with  red  flame,  tinged  with 
green.    The  number  representingit  is  120. 

19.  Cobalt  is  of  specific  gravity  7700.  Its  point 
of  fusion  is  very  high,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  iron. 
In  its  calcined,  or  oxidated  state,  it  is  employed  for 
giving  a  blue  color  to  glass. 

20.  Nickel  Is  of  a  white  cdor:  its  specific  gra- 
vity is  8820.  This  metal  and  cobalt  agree  with 
iron,  in  being  attractible  by  the  magnet  The 
number  representing  nickel  is  111. 

21.  Iron  is  of  specific  gravitv  7700.  Its  other 
properties  are  weU  known.  The  number  repre- 
senting it  is  103. 

22.  Tin  is  of  specific  gravity  7291 ;  it  is  a  very 
fusible  metal,  and  bums  when  ignited  in  the  air: 
the  number  representing  the  proportion  in  which 
it  combines  is  110. 

23.  Cadmium  is  a  newlv  discovered  metal,  very 
similar  to  tin  in  its  sensible  properties,  of  spedfic 
gravity  about  9000,  and  is  very  fusible  and  vola- 
tile. 

24.  Zinc  is  one  of  the  roost  combastibie  of  the 
common  metals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  7210. 
It  is  a  brittle  metal  under  common  circumstanoss ; 
but  when  heated  may  be  hammered  or  rolled  into 
thin  leaves,  and  after  this  operatk>n  is  malleable. 
The  number  representing  it  is  66. 

25.  Lead  is  of  specific  gravity  11,852 ;  it  hises 
at  a  temperature  rather  higher  than  tin.  The 
number  representing  it  is  398. 

26.  Bismuth  is  alirittle  metal  of  spedflc  gravity 
9,8SS.  It  is  neariy  as  fusible  as  tin;  when  cooled 
slowly  it  crystallises  in  cubes.  The  number  re- 
presenting it  is  135. 

27.  Antxmfmy  ia  a  metal  capable  of  being  vo- 
latilised by  a  strong  red  heat  Its  specific  gravity 
is  6,800.  It  burns,  when  ignited,  with  a  feint 
^hite  Ught    The  number  representing  it  is  170. 

lis.  ^rserM  is  of  a  bhieish  white  cotor,  of  spe- 
cific gravity  8310.  It  mav  be  procured  by  heating 
the  powder  of  common  white  arsenic  of  the  shops 
strongly  in  a  Fbrence  flask  with  oil.  The  metal 
raises  in  vapor,  and  condenses  in  the  neck  of  the 
flask.    The  number  representing  it  is  90. 

29.  Manganesum  may  t>e  procored  firom  the 
mineral  caUod  manganese,  by  intensely  igniting  il 
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10  a  ibrge  mixed  with  charcoal  powder.  It  is  a 
metal  veiy  difficult  of  fusion,  and  very  combustible: 
its  specific  gravity  is  6850.  The  number  repre- 
■entmg  it  is  177. 

30.  l^oiataium  w  the  lightest  known  metal,  being 
only  of  specific  gravity  850.  It  fuses  at  about  150^, 
and  rises  in  vapour  at  heat  a  little  below  red- 
ness. It  is  a  highly  combustible  substance,  takes 
fire  when  thrown  upon  water,  bums  with  great  bril- 
jiancy,  and  the  productof  its  combustion  dissolves 
in  the  water.  The  number  representing  it  is  75. 
It  may  be  made,  by  passing  fused  caustic  vegetable 
alkali,  the  pure  kali  of  druggists,  through  iron 
turnings  strongly  ignited  in  a  gun  barrel,  or  by  the 
electrization  of  potash  by  a  strong  Voltaic  battery. 

31.  Sodium  may  be  made  in  a  similar  manner  to 
potassium;  soda,  or  the  mineral  alkali,  being  sub- 
stituted  for  the  vegetable  alkali.  It  is  of  specific 
gravity  940.  It  is  very  combustible.  When  thrown 
upon  water,  it  swims  on  its  surface,  hisses  violently, 
and  dissolves,  but  does  not  inflame.  The  number 
representing  it  is  88. 

32.  Lithium  is  a  metal  procured  from  a  newly- 
dtbcovered  mineral  alkali,  very  similar  to  sodium  in 
its  properties. 

BB.  jBarium  has,  as  yet,  been  procured  only  by 
electrical  powers,  and  in  very  minute  quantities,  so 
that  its  properties  have  not  been  accurately  exa- 
mined.   The  number  representing  it  appears  to  be 

^ron<»i/m  the  34th,  Calciwn  the  35(h,  Magne- 
stum  the  36th,  Mvminum  the  37th,  Zirconwn  the 
38th,  Gludnum  the  39th,  and  lUrium  the  40th  of 
the  undecompounded  bodies,  like  barium,  have 
either  not  been  procured  absolutely  pure,  or  only  in 
such  minute  quantities  that  their  properties  are  litile 
known;  they  are  formed  either  by  electrical  powers, 
or  bv  the  agency  of  potassium,  from  the  different 
earths  whose  names  they  bear,  with  the  change  of 
the  termination  in  um;  and  the  numbers  repre- 
■enting  them  are  believed  to  be  90  strontium,  40 
calcium,  29  magnesium,  33  aluminum,  70  zirco- 
Dum,  39  glucinum.  111  ittrium. 

The  remaining  simple  bodies  are  metals,  most 
of  which,  like  those  just  mentioned,  can  only  be 
procored  with  very  ^^reat difficulty;  and  the  sub- 
stances in  general  tromwhioh  they  are  procured 
aie  very  rare  in  nature.  They  are  PaUadiumj 
Ehodium,  Osmiumf  Iridhmif  Volumbium,  Chro- 
Mtum,  Moljfbd^num,  Cerium^  TeUuHum,  Tlmg- 
BtMum,  TManiui^  Viranium.  The  numbers  re- 
presenting these  last  bodies  heve  not  yet  been  de- 
termined with  suflkient  accuracy  to  render  a  re- 
ference to  them  of  any  utility. 

The  undecompounded  substances  unite  with 
each  other,  and  the  most  remarkable  compounds 
are  formed  bjrthe  combinations  of  oxygen  and 
chlorine  with  mflammable  bodies  and  metals ;  and 
these  combinations  usually  take  place  with  much 
energy,  and  are  associated  with  fire. 
1^4  Combustion  in  fact,  in  common  cases,  is  the 
process  of  the  solution  of  a  bodkin  oxygen,  as 
hapfMns  when  sulphur  or  charcoal  is  burnt ;  or  the 
fintion  of  oxygen  by  the  combustible  body  in  a 
■ohd  form  whicn  takes  place  when  most  metals 
are  bamt,  or  when  phosphorus  inflames ;  or  the 

Eroduction  of  a  fluia  from  both  bodies,  as  when 
ydrogen  and  oxyoen  unite  to  form  water. 
When  considerable  quantities  of  oxygen  or  of 
ehlorine  unite  to  metals  or  inflammable  bodies, 
they  often  produce  acids;  thoe  sulphureous,  phos- 


phoric, and  boracic  acids  are  formed  by  a  union 
of  considerable  quantities  of  oxygen  with  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  boron :  and  muriatic  acid  gas  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen. 

When  smaller  quantities  of  oxygen  or  <3iIorine 
unite  with  iufiammable  bodies  or  metals,  they  form 
substances  not  acid,  and  more  or  less  soluble  in 
water;  and  the  metallic  oxides,  the  fixed  alkalies, 
and  the  earths,  all  bodies  connected  by  analogies, 
are  produced  by  the  union  of  metals  with  oxygen. 

The  compoFition  of  any  compounds,  the  nature 
of  which  is  well  known,  may  be  easily  learned  from 
the  numbers  representing  their  elements ;  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  know  how  many  proportions 
enter  into  union.  Thus  jDotossa,  or  the  pure  caus- 
tic ve^table  alkali,  consists  of  one  proportion  of 
potassium  and  one  of  oxy^gen,  and  its  constitution 
IS  consequently  75  potassium,  15  oxygen. 

Carbonic  acid  is  composed  of  two  proportions  of 
oxygen  30,  and  one  of  carbon  11-4. 

Again,  lime  consists  of  one  proportion  of  cal- 
cium and  one  of  oxygen,  and  it  is  composed  of  40 
of  calcium  and  15  of  oxygen.  And  carbonaU  of 
lime,  or  pure  chalk,  consists  of  one  pioportion  of 
carbonic  acid  41*4,  and  one  of  lime  55. 

Water  consists  of  two  proportions  of  hydrogen 
2,  and  one  of  oxygen  16;  and  when  water  unites 
to  other  bodies  in  definite  proportions,  the  quantity 
is  17,  or  some  multiple  of  17,  «.  e.  84  or  51,  or 
68,  &c. 

Soda,  or  the  mineral  alkali,  contains  two  propor- 
tions of  oxygen  to  one  of  sodium. 

Ammonia,  or  the  volatile  alkali,  is  composed  of 
six  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  azote. 

Amongst  the  earths,  SHiiea,  or  the  earth  of 
flints,   probably  consists  of   two  proportions   oi^ 
oxygen  to  one  of  silicon ;  and  Magnesia,  Stron- 
tia,  Baryta  or  Barytes,  Alumina,  Ziroona,  Olu- 
cina,  and  lUri€i,  of  one  proportion  of  metal  and 
one  of  oxygen. 

The  metallic  oandeg  in  general  consist  of  the 
metals  united  to  from  one  to  four  proportions  ol 
oi^gen;  and  there  are,  in  some  eases,  mcmy 
dinerent  oxides  ot  the  same  metal ;  thus  there  are 
three  oxides  of  lead ;  the  yellow  oxide,  or  mas- 
sicot, contains  two /^roporfiont  of  oxygen ;  the  red 
oxide,  or  minium,  three ;  and  the  puct-cokmnd. 
oxide  four  proportions.  Again  there  are  two 
oxides  of  ayper,  the  black  imd  the  orange;  the 
black  contains  two  proportions  of  oxygen,  the 
orange  one. 

For  pursuing  such  experiments  on  the  compo- 
sition of  bodies  as  are  connected  with  agricultural 
chemistry,  a  few  only  of  the  undecompounded 
substances  are  necessary;  and  amongst  the  com-, 
pounded  bodies,  the  common  acids,  the  alkalies, 
and  the  earths,  are  the  most  essential  substances^ 
The  elements  found  in  vegetables,  as  has  beea 
stated  in  the  introductory  fecture,  are  very  few- 
Oxygen,  hydroj|;en,  and  carbon  constitote  the* 
greatest  part  of^heir  organized  matter.  Azote,, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  manganesom,  iron,  silieam, 
calcium,  aluminum,  and  magnesium,  likewise  in 
different  arrangements,  enter  into  their  compo* 
sition,  or  are  found  in  the  agents  to  which  they  are 
exposed ;  and  these  twelve  undecompounded  sub- 
stances are  the  elements,  the  study  of  which  is  of 
the  roost  importance  to  the  agricuitiiral  chemist 

The  doctrine  of  definite  combinations,  asi  will 
be  shown  in  the  following  lectures,  will  assist  us> 
in  gaining  just  views  respecting  the  compMitioa 
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of  plants,  and  the  economy  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  but  the  same  accuracy  of  weight  and  mea- 
sure, the  same  statical  results  which  depend  upon 
the  uniformity  of  the  laws  that  govern  dead  matter, 
cannot  be  expected  in  operations  where  the  powers 
of  life  are  concerned,  and  where  a  diversity  of 
organs  and  of  functions  exists.  The  classes  of 
definite  inorganic  bodies,  even  if  we  include  ail  the 
crystalline  arrangements  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
are  f^w,  compared  with  the  forms  and  substances 
belonging  to  animated  nature.  Life  gives  a  pecu- 
liar character  to  all  its  productions ;  the  power  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  combination  and  decom- 
position, are  subservient  to  it ;  a  few  elements,  by 
the  diversity  of  their  arrangement,  are  made  to 
form  the  most  different  substances  ;  and  similar 
substances  are  produced  from  compounds  which, 
when  superficially  examined,  appear  entirely  dif^ 
ferent. 


LECTURE  III. 


ON  THE  OB6ANIZATION  OF  PLANTS.  OF  THE 
ROOTS,  TRUNK,  AND  BRANCHES.  OF  THEIR 
STRUCTURE.  OF  THE  EPIDERMIS.  OF  THE 
CORTICAL  AND  ALBURXOUS  PARTS.  OF 
LEAVES,  FLOWERS,  AND  SEEDS.  OF  THE 
CHEMICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ORGANS 
OF  PLANTS,  AND  THE  SUBSTANCES  FOUND 
IN  THEM.  OF  MUCILAGINOUS,  SACCHARINE, 
EXTRACTIVE,  RESINOUS,  AND  OILY  SUB- 
STANCES. AND  OTHER  VEGETABLE  COM- 
POUNDS;  THEIR  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  THE 
ORGANS  OF  PLANTS,  THEIR  COMPOSITION, 
CHANGES,  AND  USES. 

Variety  characterises  the  vegetable  kingdom;  yet 
there  is  an  analogy  between  the  forms  and  the 
functions  of  all  the  different  classes  of  plants,  and 
on  this  analogy  the  scientific  principles  relating  to 
their  organization  depend. 

Vegetables  are  living  structures  distinguished 
from  animals  by  exhibitmg  no  signs  of  preception, 
or  of  voluntary  motion ;  and  their  organs  are  either 
organs  of  nourishment  or  of  reproduction ;  organs 
ibr  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  individual, 
or  for  the  multiplication  of  the  species. 

In  the  Uving  vegetable  system  there  are  to  be 
considered  the  exterior  form,  and  the  interior 
constitution. 

Every  plant  examined  as  to  external  structure, 
displays  at  least  four  systems  of  organs — or  some 
analogous  parts.  First,  the  root  Secondly,  the 
trunk  andbranche$f  or  8tem,  Thirdly,  the  Haves; 
and,  fourthly,  theflower$  or  seeds. 

The  root  is  that  part  of  the  vegetable  which 
least  inipresses  the  eye ;  bat  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. It  attaches  the  plant  to  the  surface,  is  its  or- 
gan of  Doarishment,  and  the  apparatus  by  which 
it  imbibes  Ibod  from  the  soil.  The  roots  of  plants, 
in  their  anatomical  division,  are  very  similar  to  the 
tnuik  and  branches.  The  root  may  indeed  be 
said  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  trunk  terminating 
ID  minute  ramifications  and  filaments,  and  not  in 
leaves. 

When  the  branch  or  the  root  of  a  tree  is  cut 
transversely,  it  usually  exhibits  three  distinct  bo- 
dies: the  tiark,  the  wood,  and  the  pitli:  and 
these  again  are  individually  susceptible  of  a  new 
division. 


The  bark,  when  perfectly  formed,  is  covered  by 
a  thin  cuticle  or  epidermis,  which  may  be  easily 
separated.  It  is  generally  composed  of  a  number 
of  lamins  or  scales,  which  in  old  trees  are  usually 
in  a  loose  and  decaying  state.  The  epidermis  is 
not  vascular,  and  it  merely  defends  the  interior 
parts  from  injury.  In  forest  trees,  and  in  the 
larger  shrubs,  the  bodies  of  which  are  firm,  and  of 
strong  texture,  it  is  a  part  of  little  importance;  but 
in  the  reeds,  the  grasses,  canes,  and  the  plants 
having  hollow  stalks,  it  is  of  great  use,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  and  in  the  microscope  seenos 
composed  of  a  kind  of  glassy  net- work,  which  is 
principally  siliceous  earth. 

This  is  the  case  in  wheat,  in  the  oat,  in  difierent 
species  of  equisetum,  and,  above  all,  in  the  rattan, 
the  epidermis  of  which  contains  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  flint  to  give  light  when  struck  by  steel ;  or  two 
pieces  rubl^  together  produce  sparks.  This  fact 
first  occurred  to  me  in  1798,  and  it  led  to  experi- 
ments by  which  I  ascertained  that  siliceous  earth 
existed  generally  in  the  epidermis  of  the  hollow 
plants. 

The  siliceous  epidermis  serves  as  a  support,  pro- 
tects the  bark  from  the  action  of  insects,  and  seems 
to  perform  a  part  in  the  economy  of  these  ^ble 
vegetable  tribes,  similar  to  that  oerformcd  in  the 
animal  kingdom  by  the  shell  of^  the  crustaceous 
insects. 

Immediately  beneath  the  epidermis  is  the  paren- 
chyma. It  is  a  sofl  substance,  consisting  of  cells 
filled  with  fluid,  having  almost  always  a  greenish 
lint.  The  cells  in  the  parenchymatous  part,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  appear  hexagonal. 
This  form,  indeed,  is  that  usually  affected  by  the 
cellular  membranes  in  vegetables,  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  the  general  reaction  of  the  solid 
parts,  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
honeycomb.  This  arrangement,  whicn  has  usually 
been  ascribed  to  the  skill  and  artifice  of  the  bee, 
seems,  as  Dr.  Wollaston  has  observed,  to  be  merely 
the  result  of  the  mechanical  laws  which  influence 
the  pressure  of  cylinders  composed  of  sofl  mate- 
rials, the  nests  of  solitary  bees  being  uniformly 
circular.* 

The  innermost  part  of  the  bark  is  constituted  by 
the  cortical  layers,  and  their  numbers  vary  with  the 
age  of  the  tree.  On  cutting  the  bark  or  a  tree  of 
several  years'  standing,  the  productions  of  different 
periods  may  be  distinctly  seen,  though  the  layer 
of  every  particular  year  can  seldom  be  accurately 
defined. 

The  cortical  layers  are  composed  of  fibrous  parts 
which  appear  interwoven,  and  which  are  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal.  The  transverse  arc  mem- 
branous and  porous,  and  the  longitudinal  are  gene- 
rallv  composed  of  tubes. 

The  functions  of  the  parenchymatous  and  cor- 
tical parts  of  the  bark  are  of  great  importance. 
The  tubes  of  the  fibrous  parts  appear  to  be  the 
organs  that  receive  the  sap ;  the  sells  seem  des- 
tmed  for  the  elaboration  of  its  parts,  and  for  the 
exposure  of  them  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  new  matter  is  annually  produced  in  the 
spring,  immediately  on  the  inner  soHace  of  the 
cortical  layer  of  the  last  year. 

*  My  brother  told  me,  that  Dr.  WoUastoo,  on  fbrtker 
inquiry,  selinquisbed  the  idea  expressed  above,  tod 
adopted  the  common  opinion  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  the  hexagonal  cells  art  formed.— J.  D. 
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It  hu  been  ihownbythe  experiment!  or  Mr. 
Knight,  and  ihoM  made  by  other  phyaiologiete, 
Ibat  the  lap  deMcnding  through  t^ie  bark  ailer 
beiiw  modified  in  the  leaves,  ia  the  priocipal  caiue 
of  the  growth  of  the  (re^ ;  thiu,  if  the  bark  is 
woundM,  the  principal  formalioD  or  new  bark  ia 
oo  the  upper  edgeof  ihe  wound;  aod  when  the 
wood  hae  beea  lemoTcd,  the  rormaiion  of  new 
^ood  takes  place  immediately  beneath  the  bark ; 
and  eveiy  vewel  and  paasage  m  Ihe  bark  and  wood 
oftieee  aeeme  capable  of  carrying  lluida  in  different 
and  t^Hwaite  dinKtiona,  though  more  readily  and 
copiooaly  in  one  direction  than  in  others,  which 
one™  aomething  aoalogoua  to  ihe  anaatomoaia  of 
veaaele  in  aaiaial  bodies.  A  fact  noticed  by  M. 
PaJiaot  de  Beauvcris,  ia  explained  on  this  principle 
That  gentleman  aepaiated  different  portiona  of  cor- 
tical layera  ftom  the  reat  of  the  bark  in  aereral  trees, 
and  found  that  in  most  inatances  the  aeparaied  bark 
gtew  in  the  nme  manner  aa  ihe  bark  m  ila  oatsrsl 
Mate.  The  experiment  was  tried  with  most  auc- 
ceaa  on  the  lime-tree,  the  maple,  and  the  lilac ;  ibe 
layen  of  bark  were  removed  in  Auguat  1310,  and 
in  the  apring  oT  the  nest  year,  in  ihe  caae  ol'  the 


maple  and  (he  lilac,  email  annual  ahoots  wen  dto- 
duced  in  the  parte  where  the  hark  waa  inulated  ■ 

The  wood  of  trees  ia  composed  of  an  extemkl 
part,  called  aUmrrtum  or  tt^-uood,  and  of  aa  in- 
ternal pan,  Ihe  haiTl-wood.  The  alburnum  is 
while,  and  full  of  moisture,  and  in  youni;  treea 
and  annual  aboots  it  reaches  even  to  the  pith 
The  alburnum  is  ihe  great  vascular  lystem  of  iho 
vegetable  through  wbich  the  aap  rises,  and  the 
vessela  m  it  extend  from  the  leaves  to  the  minutest 
filamenls  in  the  roota. 

There  ia  in  the  albumnm  &  membrauoua  eub- 
«ance,  composed  of  cells,  which  are  conatantly 
filled  with  the  sap  of  the  plant;  and  there  are  in 
the  vawulnr  aystem  several  different  kinds  of 
tabesj  Mirbel  baa  diatinguiabed  four  apecies-^ihe 
timple  Mits,  the  porous  ttiUt,  the  IrocAMc  and 
Ihe^f  tra(A«(s.t 


■  Fig.  8.  repreMLti  the  remit  of  the  sipeiimsDt  oa 
the  maple.  Journal  da  Phiiiqua,  September  1811.  d 
210.  ' 

t  Fig.  4,  6, 6.  aod  T.  rspTestnt  MIriMl'a  idea  oi  the 
nnple  tubM,  the  porou*  tubes,  lbs  trachec,  and  tbs 
Eklae  trtcbec. 
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The  tubes,  which  he  hu  called  eimple  tubeB, 
keem  lo  contain  the  reiiix>ua  or  oily  fluids  peculiar 
lo  dISereni  plants. 

The  porous  tubes  likewise  coolain  these  fluids; 
aad  iheiT  use  is  probably  that  of  conveying  them 
into  the  sap  Tor  the  production  of  new  arrange- 
aeoU. 

The  tracbeK  contain  fluid  matter,  which  is  al- 
ways thin,  watery,  and  pellticid;  and  these  orsans, 
as  well  as  the  false  tracheES,  probably  carry  off  wa- 
ter from  the  denser  juices,  which  are  thus  enabled 
lo  consolidate  Tor  the  production  of  new  wood. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  Ihe  wood, 
there  ere  two  distinct  aj)peBranceB.  There  are 
•cries  of  white  and  ahinine  lamine,  which  shoot 
fixiin  the  centre  towards  tne  circumference,  and 


these  CDiuiitule  what  is  called  the  etlMr  gram  aC 
the  wood. 

There  are  liltewise  numeroua  seriea  of  ooDcen- 
tric  layers,  which  are  usually  called  the  ^vrioM 
grain,  and  Ibeir  number  denotea  the  age  of  itw 

The  silver  grain  is  elastic  and  contractile;  and 
it  has  been  supposed  by  Mr.  Koigfat,  that  the 
conitaciioQs  produced  in  it  by  changes  of  temper- 
ature are  the  principal  causes  of  the  ascent  of  the 

The  silver  grain  is  moat  distinct  in  forest  tiees; 
but  even  annual  thruba  b8Te  a  system  of  fibcei 
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■Itnilar  to  it.    The  analogy  of  nature 
and  unirorm,  and  aimilar  efiecii  are  usually  pro- 
duced by  limilBr  organs. 

The  pith  occupiea  the  centre  of  the  wood;  its 
texture  is  membraDOua;  it  U  composed  of  cell*, 
which  arc  circular  lownrdB  the  extremity,  and 
hexagonal  in  the  centre  of  the  aubaiancc.  In  the 
firtt  Inrancy  of  the  vegetable,  ihe  pith  occupiee 


but  a 


f  dilat< 


and  i 


ttnniial  ahooU  and  young  Ireea  oRera  a  considera- 
ble dianieier.  In  ibe  more  advanced  age  of  ihi 
tree,  acietl  on  by  the  heart-wood,  presaea  by  the 
new  layers  ofihe  alburnuin,  it  hegina  1o  ditniniah, 
and  in  very  old  forect  trees  becomes  almoat  imper- 
ceptible. 

Many  different  opiniona  have  preTailed  wiih  re- 
gard  to  tiie  use  of  the  pith.  Dr.  Hale*  supposed 
Aat  it  WB8  the  great  cause  of  the  expansion  end 
developement  of  the  other  parts  of  Ihe  plant;  that 
being  the  moat  interior,  it  was  llliewiie  the  mo«i 
acted  upon  of  all  the  organs,  and  that  from  its  re- 
action the  phenomena  of  their  developement  and 
growth  resulted. 
Vol.  VI.-73 


LinnRus,  whose  lively  imagination  was  eonlinu- 
aliy  employed  in  endeavors  to  discover  analogies 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable  ayaiems,  coo- 

;ivcd  '-that  the  piih  performed  lor  the  plant  the 

ime  funciiona  as  the  brain  and  nervta  in  ani- 

iBied  beings."  He  considered  it  as  the  organ  of 
irritability,  and  the  teat  of  life. 

The  latest  discoveries  have  proved  that  these 
two  opiniona  are  equally  erroneous.  Mr.  Knight 
has  removed  the  pith  in  several  young  trees,  and 
they  continued  to  live  and  to  increase. 

It  is  evidently,  then,  only  an  organ  of  seconda- 
ry importance.  In  earljr  shoots,  in  vigorous 
growth,  it  is  filled  with  moisture;  and  it  is  a  reser- 
voir, perhaps,  oC  fluid  nourishment  at  the  time  it 
is  most  wanted.  As  the  heart-wood  Ibrma,  it  is 
more  and  more  separated  from  the  living  part,  the 
alburnum;  its  functions  become  extinct,  it  diml- 

shes,  diea,  and  at  last  disappears. 

The  ttndrih,  the  tpittt*,  and  other  similar  parts 
of  plants,  are  analogoua  in  their  organizalion  to 
the  branches,  and  offer  ■  simitar  conical  and  al- 
bumous  organization.    It  has  been  shown,  by  iha 
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late  observations  of  Mr.  Knight,  that  the  direc- 
tions of  tendrils,  and  the  spiral  form  they  assume, 
depend  upon  the  uneqaal  action  of  light  upon 
them,  and  a  similar  reason  has  been  assigned  by 
M.  De  Candolle  to  account  for  the  turning  of  the 
parts  of  plants  towards  the  sun;  that  ingenious 
physiologist  supposes  that  the  fibres  are  shortened 
by  the  chemical  agency  of  the  solar  rays  upon 
them,  and  that,  consequently,  the  parts  will  move 
towards  the  light.* 

The  leaves,  the  great  sources  of  the  permanent 
beauty  of  vegetation,  though  infinitely  diversified 
in  their  forms,  are  in  all  cases  simitar  in  interior 
or^nization,  and  per/brm  the  same  functions. 

The  alburnum  spreads  itself  from  the  ibot-stalks 
into  the  very  extremity  of  the  leaf;  it  retains  its 
vascular  system  and  its  living  powers;  and  its  pe- 
culiar tubes,  particularly  tlie  tracheee,  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  the  leaf.f 

The  green  membranous  substance  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  extension  of  the  parenchyma,  and 
the  fine  and  thin  covering  as  the  epidermis.  Thus 
the  organization  of  the  roots  and  oranches  may  be 
traced  into  the  leaves,  which  present,  however,  a 
more  perfect,  refined,  and  minute  structure. 

One  great  uFe  of  the  leaves  is  for  the  exposure 
of  the  snp  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  heat  and 
light.  Their  surface  is  extensive,  the  tubes  and 
cells  very  delicate,  and  their  texture  porous  and 
transparent. 

In  the  leaves  much  of  the  water  of  the  sap  is 
evaporated ;  it  is  combined  with  new  principles, 
and  fitted  for  its  organizing  functions,  and  probably 
passes,  in  its  prepared  state,  from  the  extreme  tubes 
of  the  alburnum  into  the  ramifications  of  the  cor- 
tical tubes,  and  then  descends  through  the  bark. 

On  the  upper  surface  of  leaves,  which  is  exposed 
to  the  sun,  the  epidermis  is  thick  but  transparent, 
and  is  composed  of  matter  possessed  of  little  or- 
ganization, which  is  either  principally  earthy,  or 
consists  of  some  homogeneous  chemical  substance. 
In  the  grasses  it  is  partly  siliceous,  in  the  laurel 
resinous,  and  in  the  maple  and  thorn  it  is  princi- 
pally constituted  by  a  substance  analogous  to  wax. 

By  these  arrangements  any  evaporation,  except 
from  the  appropnated  tubes,  is  prevented. 

On  the  lower  surface  the  epidermis  is  a  thin 
transparent  membrane  full  of  cavities,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably altogether  by  this  surface  that  moisture  and 
the  principles  of  the  atmosphere  necessary  to  vege- 
tation are  absorbed. 

If  a  leaf  be  turned,  so  as  to  present  Its  lower 
sturface  to  the  sun,  its  fibres  will  twist  so  as  to  bring 
it  as  much  as  possible  into  its  original  position  ; 
and  all  leaves  elevate  themselves  on  the  foot-stalk 
during  their  exposure  to  the  solar  light,  aad  as  it 
were  move  towards  the  sun. 


•  According  to  M.  Pe  CandoHe,  in  the  side  of  a 
branch  most  exposed  to  lieht,  more  carbonic  acid  is 
decomposed  and  more  caroon  is  fixed  in  its  tissue^ 
and  consequently  it  sooner  becomes  firm  and  solid 
tiian  on  the  other  side  where  least  exposed  to  the 
tgtnt  in  question,  and  therefore  the  latter  donates  In 
a  greater  degree  than  the  former.  The  curvature  to- 
wards the  light  is  the  result.  Vtde  Phisiologie  V^g^- 
tale,  par  M.  De  Candolle,  p.  882.  Paris,  1882^— J.  D. 

t  Fig.  11.  represents  part  of  a  leaf  of  a  vine  mag- 
nified and  cut,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  trachec;  it  is  co- 
pied, as  are  also  the  preceding  figures,  iVom  Orew*s 
Anatomy  of  Plants. 


This  efiect  seems,  in  a  jgreat  measure,  dependent 
upon  the  mechanical  aiufchemical  agency  of  light 
and  heat.  Bonnet  made  artificial  leaves,  which, 
when  a  moist  sponge  was  held  under  the  lower 
surface,  and  a  heated  iron  above  the  upper  sur- 
face, turned  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  na- 
tural leaves.  This,  however,  can  be  considereJ 
only  as  a  very  rude  imitation  of  the  oatural  pro- 
cess. 

What  Linnaeus  has  called  the  sleepof  the  leaves, 
appears  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  suspension  of 
the  action  of  light  and  heat,  and  on  the  operatioD 
of  moisture. 

This  singular  but  constant  phenomenon  had 
never  been  scientifically  observed,  till  the  attention 
of  the  botanist  of  Upsal  was  fortunately  directed  to 
it.  He  was  examining  paniculariy  a  species  of 
lotus,  in  which  fow  flowers  had  appeared  during 
the  day,  and  he  missed  two  in  the  evening ;  by  ac- 
curate inspection,  he  soon  discovered  tlmt  these 
two  were  hidden  by  the  leaves,  which  had  closed 
round  them.  Such  a  circumstance  could  not  be 
lost  upon  so  acute  an  observer.  He  immediately 
took  a  lantern,  went  into  his  garden,  and  witnessed 
a  series  of  curious  facts  before  unknown.  All  the 
simple  leaves  of  the  plants  he  examined  had  an 
arrangement  totally  different  from  their  arrange- 
ment in  the  day :  and  the  greater  number  of  them 
were  seen  closed  or  folded  together. 

The  sleep  of  leaves  is,  in  some  cases,  capable  of 
being  produced  artificially.  De  Candolle  made  this 
experiment  on  the  sensitive  plant.  By  confining  it 
in  a  dark  place  in  the  day-time,  the  leaves  soon 
closed;  but  on  illuminating  the  chamber  with  many 
lamps,  they  again  expanded.  So  sensible  were 
they  to  the  effects  of  light  and  radiant  heat. 

In  the  greater  number  of  plants  the  leaves  an- 
nually decay,  and  are  reproduced,  their  decay  takes 
place  either  at  the  conclusion  of  the  summer,  as  in 
very  hot  climates,  when  they  are  no  longer  supplied 
with  sap,  in  consequence  of'^the  dryness  of  the  soil, 
and  the  evaporating  powers  of  heat ;  or  in  the 
autumn,  as  in  the  northern  climates  at  the  coia- 
mencement  of  the  frosts.  The  leaves  preserve 
their  functions,  in  common  cases,  no  longer  than 
there  is  a  circulation  of  fluids  through  them.  In 
the  decay  of  the  leaf,  the  color  assumed  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  chemical  change; 
and  as  acids  are  generally  developed,  it  is  usually 
either  reddish -brown  or  yellow;  yet  there  are  great 
varieties.  Thus  in  the  oak,  it  is  bright  brown ;  in 
the  beech,  orange;  in  the  elm,  yellow;  in  the  vine, 
red ;  in  the  sycamore,  dark- brown :  in  the  cornel 
tree,  purple ;  and  in  the  woodbine,  blue. 

The  cause  of  the  preservation  of  the  leaves  of 
evergreens  through  the  winter  is  not  accurately 
known.  From  the  experiments  of  Hales,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  force  of  the  sap  is  much  less  m 
plants  of  this  species,  and  probably  there  is  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  motion  in  ir,  in  warm  days,  even  in 
winter;  their  juices  are  less  wntery  than  those  of 
other  plants,  and  probably  Iofs  liable  to  be  con- 
gealed by  cold,  and  certainly  not  so  easy  of  de- 
composition ;  and  their  vessels  are  defended  by 
stronger  coatings  from  the  action  of  the  elements. 

Tlie  production  of  the  other  parts  of  the  plant 
takes  place  at  the  time  the  leaves  are  most  vigor- 
ously performing  their  functions.  If  the  leaves 
are  stripped  ofi*  from  a  tree  in  spring,  it  uniformly 
dies ;  and  when  many  of  the  leaves  of  forest  trees 
are  injured  by  blasts,  or  long-continued  drynessy 
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the  trees  aJwaye  become  etag-beaded  and  un- 
healthy. 

The  leaves  are  neeestary  for  the  existence  of  the 
individual  tree ;  the  fiawtn  for  the  continuance  of 
the  species.  Of  a!i  the  parts  of  nlants  they  are 
the  roost  refined,  the  most  beautiful  in  their  struc- 
ture, and  appear  as  the  maffter-work  of  nature  in 
the  veaetable  kingdom.  The  elegance  of  their 
tints,  the  variety  of  their  forms,  the  delicacy  of 
their  organization,  and  the  adaptation  of  their  parts, 
are  all  calculated  to  awaken  our  curiosity,  aim  ex- 
cite our  admiration. 

In  the  flower  there  are  to  be  observed,  1st,  the 
ealffx^  or  green  membranous  part  forming  the  sup- 
port lor  the  colored  floral  leaves.  This  is  vascular,' 
and  agrees  with  the  common  leaf  in  its  texture 
and  organization ;  it  defends,  supports,  and  nour- 
ishes the  more  perfect  parts.  2d,  The  eoroUa, 
which  consists  either  of  a  single  piece,  when  it  is 
called  monopetalous ;  or  of  many  pieces,  when  it 
is  called  polypetalous.  It  is  usually  very  vivid  in 
in  its  colors,  is  filled  with  an  a! most  infinite  variety 
of  small  tubes  of  the  porous  kind ;  it  incloses  and 
defends  the  essential  parts  in  the  interior,  and  sup- 
plies the  juices  of  the  sap  to  them.  These  parts 
are,  dd,  the  Btament  and  the  pistiU, 

The  essential  part  of  the  stamens  are  the  sum- 
mits or  anihira»  which  are  usually  circular  and  of 
a  highlv  vascular  texture,  and  covered  with  a  fine 
dvm  called  the  poUeru 

The  pistil  is  cylindrical,  and  surmounted  by  the 
9tffU;  the  top  of  which  is  generally  round  and 
protuberant.* 

In  the  pistil,  when  it  is  examined  by  the  micro- 
•cope,  congeries  of  spherical  forms  may  usually 
be  perceiv^,  which  seem  to  be  the  bases  of  the 
future  seeds. 

It  is  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  stamens  and 
the  pistils  that  the  Linnaean  classification  is  found- 
ed. The  numbers  of  the  stamens  and  pistils  in 
the  same  flower,  their  arrangements,  or  their  divi- 
•ion  in  different  flowers,  are  the  circumstances 
which  guided  the  Swedish  philosopher,  and  ena- 
bled him  to  form  a  system  admirably  adapted  to 
assist  the  memory,  and  render  botany  of  easy  ac- 
quisition; and  which,  though  it  does  not  always 
associate  together  the  plants  most  analogous  to 
each  other  in  their  general  characters,  is  yet  so  In- 
geniouslv  contrived'  as  to  denote  all  the  analo- 
gies of  their  most  essential  parts. 

The  pistil  is  the  organ  which  contains  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  seed ;  but  the  seed  is  never  formed 
as  a  reproductive  germ,  without  the  influence  of 
the  pollen,  or  dust  on  the  anthers. 

This  mysterious  impression  is  necessary  to  the 
continued  succession  of  the  different  vegetable 
tribes.  It  is  a  feature  which  extends  the  resem- 
blances of  the  different  orders  of  beinffs,  and  esta- 
blishes, on  a  great  scale,  the  beautiful  analogy  of 
nature. 

The  ancients  had  observed  that  different  date 
trees  bore  different  flowers,  and  that  those  trees 
producing  flowers  which  contained  pistils  bore  no 
fraitt  unlen  in  the  immediate  vicmity  of  such  trees 
as  produced  flowers  containing  stamens.  This 
kmg-established  fact  strongly  impressed  the  mind 
of  Malpighi,  who  ascertained  several  analogous 
faets  with  regard  to  other  vegetables.  Grew,  how- 


*  Fig.  IS.  reprtsents  the  eonmon  lily ;  a  the  corolla, 
Mhb  &•  sathsn,  c  the  pistil. 


ever,  was  the  first  peraoo  who  attempted  to  gene- 
ralize upon  them,  and  much  just  reasoning  on  the 
subject  may  be  found  in  his  works.  LiiuNBusgave 
a  scientific  and  distinct  form  to  that  which  Grew 
had  onlv  generally  observed,  and  has  the  glory  of 
establishing  what  has  been  called  the  sexual  Myn*- 
tem,  upon  the  basis  of  minute  observations  and 
aceurate  experiments. 

The  stedf  the  last  production  of  vigorous  vege- 
tation, is  wondediiHy  diversified  in  form.  Being 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  resources  of  na- 
ture, it  is  defended  above  all  other  parts  of  the 
plant ;  by  soA  pulpy  substances,  as  in  the  esculent 
fruits ;  by  thick  membranes,  as  in  the  leguminous 
vegetables;  and  by  hardshells,or  a  thick  epidermis^ 
as  in  the  palms  and  grasses. 

In  every  seed  there  is  to  be  distinguished,  1.  the 
organ  (fnouri$hment ;  2.  the  nascent  plant,  or  the 
phtme  ;  8.  the  nascent  root,  or  the  radtde. 

In  the  common  ^rden  bean,  the  organ  of  nou- 
rishment is  divided  mto  two  lobes  called  cotylidon$  ; 
the  plume  is  the  small  white  point  between  the 
upper  part  of  the  lobes;  and  the  radicle  is  the 
small  curved  cone  at  their  base.* 

In  wheat,  and  in  many  of  the  grasses,  the  organ 
of  nourishment  is  a  sinffle  part,  and  these  plants 
are  called  monocotyUdonous.  In  other  cases  it 
consists  of  more  than  two  parts,  when  the  plants 
are  called  polycotylBdonoua.  In  the  greater  num- 
ber of  instances,  it  is,  however,  simply  divided 
into  two,  and  is  dicotyledonous. 

The  matter  of  the  seed,  when  examined  in  its 
common  state,  appears  dead  and  inert:  it  ex-* 
hibits  neither  the  forms  nor  the  functions  of  life. 
But  let  it  be  acted  upon  by  moisture,  heat,  and  air^ 
and  its  ori^nized  powers  are  soon  distinctly  deve- 
loped. The  cotyledons  expatkl,  the  membranes 
burst,  the  radicleacquires  new  matter,  descends  into 
the  soil,  and  the  plume  rises  towards  the  free  air. 
By  degrees  the  organs  of  nourishment  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  become  vascular,  and  are  convert- 
ed into  seed  leaves,  and  the  perfect  plant  appears 
above  the  soil.  Nature  has  provided  the  ele«> 
ments  of  germination  on  every  part  of  the  sur- 
face, water  and  pure  air  and  heat  are  universally 
active,  and  the  means  for  the  preservation  and 
multiplication  of  life  are  at  once  simple  and  grand. 
To  enter  into  more  minute  details  on  the  vege- 
table physiology  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
objects  of  these  lectures.  I  have  attempted  only 
to  give  such  general  ideas  on  the  subject  as  may 
enable  the  philosophical  agriculturist  to  under- 
stand the  functions  of  plants ;  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  anatomy  of  vegetables,  as  a  distinct 
science,  will  find  abundant  materiaJs  in  the  works 
of  the  authors  I  have  qnoted,  and  likewise  in 
the  writings  of  LinnAus,  Desfbntaines,  De  Can- 
dolle,  De  Saussure,  Bonnet,  and  Smith. 

The  history  of  the  peculiarities  of  structure  in 
the  different  vegetable  classes  rather  belongs  to 
botanical  than  agricultural  knowled^.  As  I  men* 
tioned  in  the  commencement  of  this  lecture,  their 
organs  are  possessed  of  the  most  distinct  anakigies, 
and  are  governed  b}^  the  same  laws.  In  the  grasses 
and  palms,  the  cortical  layers  are  larger  in  propor- 
tion than  the  other  parts ;  but  their  uses  seem  to 
be  the  same  as  in  forest  trees. 
In  bulbous  roots,  the  al burnous  substance  forms 


*Fi^.  18.  represents  the  garden  btan;  ««  jtbs  co- 
tyledons, b  the  plane,  c  the  radicle. 
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the  largest  part  of  the  vegetable ;  but  in  hII  cases 
it  seems  to  contain  the  sap,  or  solid  materials  de- 
posited i'rom  the  sap. 

The  slender  and  comparatively  dry  leaves  of  the 
pine  and  the  cedar  perform  the  same  functions  as 
the  large  and  juicy  leave  of  the  fig-tree,  or  the 
walnut. 

Even  in  the  cryptogamia  class,  where  no  flowers 
are  distinct,  still  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  production  of  the  seed  is  effected  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  more  perfect  plants.  The 
mosses  and  lichens,  which  belong  to  this  family, 
have  no  distinct  leaves,  or  roots,  but  they  are 
furnished  with  filaments  which  perform  the  same 
functions ;  and  even  in  the  funifus  and  the  mush- 
room there  is  a  system  for  the  absorption  and  aera- 
tion of  the  sap. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  lecture,  that  all  the 
different  parts  of  plants  are  capable  of  being  de* 
composed  into  a  few  elements.  Their  uses  as 
food,  or  ibr  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  depend  upon 
compound  arrangements  of  those  elements  which 
are  capable  of  l^in^  produced  either  from  their 
organized  parts,  or  from  the  juices  they  contain; 
and  the  examination  of  the  nature  of  these  sub- 
stances is  an  essential  part  of  agricultural  che- 
mistry. 

Oils  are  expressed  from  the  fruits  of  many 
plants:  resinous  fluids  exude  from  the  wood;  sac- 
charine matters  are  afibrded  by  the  sap;  and  dy- 
ing materials  are  furnished  by  leaves,  or  the  petals 
ofHSowers:  but  particular  processes  are  necessary 
to  separate  the  different  compound  vegetable  sub- 
stances from  each  other;  such  as  maceration,  in- 
fusion, or  digestion  in  water,  or  in  spirits  of  wine: 
but  the  application  and  the  nature  of  these  pro- 
cesses will  be  better  understood  when  the  chemi- 
cal nature  of  the  substances  is  known;  the  consi- 
deration of  them  will  therefore  be  reserved  for 
another  place  in  this  lecture. 

The  compound  substances  found  in  vegetables 
are,  1.  gum,  or  mucilage,  and  its  diflerent  modifi- 
cations; 2.  starch;  8.  sugar;  4.  albumen;  5.  gluten; 
6.  gum  elastic;  7.  extract;  8.  tannin;  9.  indigo; 
10.  coloring  principles;  11.  bitter  principles;  12. 
wax;  13.  resins;  14.  camphor;  15.  fixed  oils;  16. 
volatile  oils;  17.  woody  fibre;  18.  acids;  19.  alka- 
lies, earths,  metallic  oxides,  and  saline  compounds. 

I  shall  describe  generally  the  properties  and 
composition  of  these  bodies,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  procured. 

1.  Gum  is  a  substance  which  exudes  from  cer- 
tain trees;  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  thick  fluid, 
but  soon  hardens  In  the  air,  and  becomes  solid: 
when  it  is  white,  or  yellowish  white,  more  or  less 
transparent,  and  somewhat  brittle,  its  specific 
gravity  varies  from  1300  to  1490. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  gums,  but  the  best 
known  are  gum  arable,  gum  Senegal,  gtim  traga- 
canth,  and  the  gum  of  the  plum  or  cherry  tree. 
Gum  is  soluble  in  water,  but  not  soluble  in  spirits 
of  wine.  If  a  solution  of  gum  be  made  in  water, 
and  spirits  of  wine  or  alcohol  be  added  to  it,  the 
gum  separates  in  the  form  of  white  flakes.  Gum 
can  be  made  to  inflame  only  with  difficulty;  much 
moisture  Is  given  off  in  the  process,  which  takes 
place  with  a  dark  smoke  and  feeble  blue  flame, 
and  a  coal  remains. 

The  characteristic  properties  of  ^m  are  its 
easy  solubility  in  water,  and  its  insolubility  in  al- 
cohol.   Diflerent  chemical  substances  have  been 


proposed  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  gum, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  few  of  them  af- 
ford accurate  resuhs;  and  most  of  them  (particu- 
larly the  metallic  salts),  which  produce  changes 
in  solutions  of  gum.  may  be  conceived  to  act 
rather  upon  some  saline  compounds  existing  in 
the  gum,  than  upon  the  pure  vegetable  principle.* 

Mucilage  must  be  considered  as  a  variety  of 
gum;  it  agrees  whh  it  in  its  most  important  pro- 
perties, but  seems  to  have  less  attraction  for  wa- 
ter. Accordini^  to  Hermbstadt,  when  gum  and 
mucilage  are  dissolved  together  in  water,  the  rouo 
cilage  may  be  separated  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Mucilage  may  be  procured  from  linseed, 
from  the  bulbs  of  the  hyacinth,  from  the  leaves  of 
the  marsh-mallows,  from  several  of  the  lichens, 
and  from  many  other  vegetable  substances. 

From  the  analysis  of  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and 
Thenard,  it  appears  that  gum  arable  contains  in 
100  parts. 

Of  Carbon  -        -        -        -        42.23 

Oxygen  -        -        -        .        60.84 

Hydrogen       -        -        -        -  6.93 

With  a  small  quantity  of  saline  and  earthy 
matter. 

Or,  of  carbon      ...        -  42.23 

Oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proper-  >    57  77 
tions  necessary  to  form  water         > 

This  estimation  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  de- 
finite proportions  of  11  of  carbon,  10  of  oxygen, 
and  20  of  hydrogen. 

All  the  varieties  of  gum  and  mucilage  are  nu- 
tritious as  food.  They  either  partially  or  wholly 
lose  their  polubility  in  water  by  t>eing  exposed  to 
a  heat  of  600^  or  eO(P  Fahrenheit,  but  their  nu- 
tritive powers  are  not  destroyed  unless  they  are 
decomposed.  Gum  and  mucilage  are  employed 
in  some  of  the  arts,  particulariy  in  calico-printing: 
till  lately,  in  this  country,  the  calico-printers  us^ 
gum  arable;  but  many  of  them,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Lord  Dundonald,  now  employ  the  mucilage 
from  lichens. 

2.  Starch  is  procured  from  diflerent  vegetables, 
but  particularly  from  wheat  or  from  potatoes.  To 
make  starch  from  wheat,  the  grain  is  steeped  in 
cold  water  till  it  becomes  soft,  and  yields  a  milky 
juice  by  pressure;  it  is  then  put  intosacks  of  linen, 
and  pressed  in  a  vat  filled  with  water:  as  long  as 
any  milky  juice  exudes  the  pressure  is  continued: 
the  fluid  gradually  becomes  clear,  and  a  white 
powder  subsides,  which  is  starch. 

Starch  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  not  in 
cold  water,  nor  in  spirits  of  wine.f  It  is  a  cha- 
racteristic property  of  starch  to  be  rendered  blue 
by  iodine. 

Starch  is  more  readily  combustible  than  gum; 
when  thrown  upon  red-hot  iron,  it  burns  with  a 
kind  of  explosion,  and  scarcely  any  residuum  re^ 
mains.  According  to  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and 
Thenard,  100  parts  of  starch  are  composed  of 

*  The  subacetate  of  lead  appears  to  be  the  most 
delicate  test  of  gum;  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Berzelius,  the  precipitate  which  it  occasions  is  com- 
posed of  38.25  oxide  of  lead,  and  61.75  gum. — J.  D. 

t  Exposed  to  a  temperature  a  little  exceeding  212^, 
it  is  rendered  Foluble  m  cold  water,  it  becomes  very 
similar  to  gum;  is  what  De  Saussure  has  called  ami- 
dine,  and  is  best  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  calico-print- 
er. Boiling  water  has  an  analogous  eflect  on  starch: 
boiled*starch,  rendered  gelatinous,  baa  the  properties 
of  amidine. — J.  D. 
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49.68 
6.77 


Carbon,  with  a  stn  all  quantity  of  saline  ?  40  55 
and  earthly  matter  ^ 

Oxygen        -  -  .  . 

Hydrogen        -  -  -        - 

Or, 

Carbon        .... 

Oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  propor 
tione  necessary  to  form  water 

Supposing  this  estimation  correct,  starch  may 
be  conceiveid  to  be  constituted  by  15  proportions  of 
carbon,  13  of  oxygen,  and  26  of  hydrogen. 

Starch  forms  a  principal  part  of  a  number  of  es- 
culent vegetable  substances.  So  wans,  cassava, 
Salop,  sago,  all  of  them  owe  their  nutritive  powers 
principally  to  the  starch  they  contnin. 

Starch  has  been  found  in  the  following  plants : 

Burdock,  (Arctium  Lappa,)  Deadly  Night- 
shade (Atropa  Belladona,)  Bistort  (Polygonum 
BUtortaJ  White  Bryony  (Brycmia  Ma,)  Mea- 
dow Saffron  (Colchicum  autumnale,)  Dropwort 
(Spitaa  Filipendula,)  Buttercup  (Ranunculus 
(nabo9U8,)  Pigwort  (Scrophularia  nodosa,)  Dwarf 
Elder  (Sambucus  ebulusj  Common  Elder  (Sam- 
hucus  Nigra,)  Foolstones  (  Orchis  Morioj )  Al- 
exanders {Imperatoria  Ostruihium^)  Henbane 
(  Hyoscyamus  nieer,)  Broad-leaved  Dock  (  Ru- 
mex  obtusi^Kus,)  Sharp-pointed  DockC/?t/m«x 
acutusy )  Water  Dock  (  Rumex  aquaticvs,)  Wake 
Robin  (Arum  maculatumy )  Salep  (  Orchis  mas- 
culoy)  Flower  de  Luce  or  Water-flag  {Iris 
Pseudaconis,  )  Stinking  Gladwyn  ( Iris  fadidis- 
sima, )  Earthnut  (  Bunium  Buibocasianum, ) 

3.  Sugar  in  its  purest  state  is  prepared  from  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  Saccharum  offidnarum,  or 
sugar-cane :  the  acid  in  this  juice  is  neutralized  by 
lime,  and  the  sugar  is  crystallized  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  aqueous  parts  of  the  juice,  and  slow 
coolinff :  it  is  rendered  white  by  the  gradual  filtra- 
tion of  water  through  it.  In  the  common  process 
of  manufacture,  the  whitening  or  refining  of  sugar 
is  only  effected  in  a  greAt  length  of  time ;  the  water 
being  gradually  sufiered  to  percolate  through  a 
stratum  of  clay  above  the  sugar.  As  the  color- 
ing matter  of  sugar  is  soluble  in  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sugar,  or  syrup,  it  appears  that  refining 
may  be  much  more  rapidly  and  economically  per- 
formed b)r  the  action  of  syrup  on  colored  sugar.* 
The  sensible  properties  of  sugar  are  well  known. 
Its  specific  gravity  according  to  Fahrenheit  is 
about  1.6.  It  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  wa- 
ter  at  60® ;  it  is  likewise  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  in 
•mailer  proportions. 

Lavoisier  concluded  from  his  experiments,  that 
sugar  consists  in  100  parts,  of 

28  carbon, 
8  hydrogen, 
64  oxygen. 

Dr.  Thompson  considers  100  parts  of  sugar  as 
composed  of         27.5  carbon, 

7.8  hydrogen, 
64.7  oxygen. 


•  A  French  gentleman  lately  in  this  country  stated 
to  the  Weft  India  planters,  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  a  very  expeditions  and  economical  method  of  puri- 
fying and  refining  sugar,  which  he  was  willing:  to  com- 
municate to  them  for  a  very  great  pecuniary  compen- 
sation. His  terms  were  too  high  to  be  accedea  to. 
Conversing  on  the  subject  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  I 
mentioned  to  him  that  I  thought  it  probable  that  raw 
f  ugarmight  be  easily  purified  by  passing  syrup  through 


According  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  sugar  consists  of  42.47  of 
carbon,  and  57.53  of  water  or  its  elements. 

Lavoisier's  and  Dr.  Thompson's  analyses  agree 
very  nearly  with  the  proportions  of 

3  of  carbon, 

4  of  oxyfijen, 
and  8  of  hydrogen. 

Gay  Lussac's  and  Thenard's  estimation  gives 
the  same  elements  as  in  gum;  11  of  carbon,  10 
of  oxygen,  20  of  hydrogen. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Proust, 
A  chard,  Goeltling,  and  Parmentier,  that  there  are 
many  different  species  of  sugar  ready  formed  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  sugar  of  the  Ame- 
rican maple,  Acer  saccharinum,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  cane.  This  sugar  is  used  by 
the  North  American  farmers,  who  procure  it  by  a 
kind  of  domestic  manufacture.  The  tnink  of  the 
tree  is  bored  early  in  spring,  to  the  depth  of  about 
two  inches ;  a  wooden  spout  is  introduced  into  the 
hole ;  the  juice  flows  for  about  five  or  six  weeks. 
A  common-sized  tree,  that  is,  a  tree  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  diameter,  will  yield  about  200  pints 
of  sap,  and  every  40  pints  of  sap  afford  about  a 
pound  of  sugar.  The  sap  is  neutralized  by  lime, 
and  deposits  crystals  of  sugar  by  evaporation. 

The  sugar  of  grapes,  has  been  lately  employed 
in  France  as  a  substitute  for  colonial  sugar.  It  is 
procured  from  the  juice  of  ripe  grapes  by  evapo- 
ration and  the  action  of  pot-ashes ;  it  is  less  sweet 
than  common  suear,  and  its  taste  is  peculiar:  it 
produces  a  sensation  of  cold  while  dissolving  in  the 
mouth ;  and,  it  is  probable,  contains  a  larger  por- 
tion of  water,  or  its  elements. 

The  roots  of  the  beet  (Beta  vulgaris  and  cidd) 
aflford  sugar,  by  boiling,  and  the  evaporation  of  the 
extract :  it  crystallizes,  and  does  not  differ  in  its 
properties  from  the  sugar  of  the  cane  in  France. 

ifannoy  a  substance  which  exudes  from  various 
trees,  particularly  from  the  Fraxinus  Omus,  a 
species  of  ash,  which  grows  abundantly  in  Sicily 
and  Calabria,  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  su- 
gar very  analogous  to  the  sugar  of  grapes.*  A 
substance  analogous  to  manna  has  been  extracted 
by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  from  the  juice  of  the 
common  onion  (  Allium  Cepa. ) 

Besides  the  crystallized  and  solid  sugars,  there 
appears  to  be  a  sugar  which  cannot  he  separated 
from  water,  and  which  exists  only  in  a  fluid  form ; 
it  constitutes  a  principal  part  of  melasses  or  trea- 
cle ;  and  it  is  found  in  a  variety  of  fruits :  it  is  more 
soluble  in  alcohol  than  solid  sugar. 

The  simplest  mode  of  detecting  sugar  is  that  re- 
commended by  Margraaf.  The  vegetable  is  to 
be  boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol ;  solid  su- 
gar, if  any  exist,  will  separate  during  the  cooling 
of  the  solution. 

Sugar  has  been  extracted  from  the  following 
vecretable  substances : — 


it;  which  would  dissolve  the  coloring  matter.  The 
same  idea  seems  to  have  occurred  about  the  same  time, 
or  before,  to  the  late  Edward  Howard.  Esq.,  who 
proved  its  efficacy  experimentally,  and  some  time  be- 
fore his  death  took  out  a  patent  for  various  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

•  The  substance  to  which  manna  owes  its  sweetness 
has  recently  been  considered  distinct,  and  called  man- 
nite.  It  is  said  not  to  ferment  when  leaven  is  added  to 
its  solution  in  water;  thus  differing  from  all  the  varie- 
ties of  sugar.— J.  D. 
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The  sap  of  the  Birch  (B$tula  alba, )  of  the 
Sycamore  (  Acer  PseudopUAanvs^ )  of  the  Bam- 
boo (jirundo  Bamboiy)  of  the  Maize  (^Zta 
iiuijf«, )  of  the  Cow  Paranip  (  HeracUum  Spondy- 
liuiA, )  of  the  Cocoa-nut  tree  (  Cocoa  nucifera,  ) 
of  the  Walnut  tree  (  Juglana  alba,  )  of  the  Ame- 
rican aloes  (j^gave  Americana,)  of  the  Dulse 
( Fucu8  Pamatuaj )  of  the  Common  Parsnip 
(  Paatanica  saliva, )  of  St.  John's  bread  (  Cera- 
tonia  Siliqua;  )  the  fruit  of  the  common  Arbutus 
(Arbutus  (Jnedo, )  and  other  sweet-tasted  fruits ; 
the  roots  of  the  Turnip  (  Braseica  Rapa, )  of  the 
Carrot  (  Daucue  Carota  )  of  Parsley  (  Anium  pe- 
iroaelinum, )  the  flower  of  the  Euxme  Rhododen- 
dron (^Rhododendron  ponticum,)  and  from  the 
nectarium  of  most  other  flowers. 

The  nutritive  properties  of  sugar  are  well  known. 
At  the  time  the  British  market  was  over-stocked 
with  this  article  from  the  West  India  islands,  pro- 
posals were  made  for  applying  it  as  the  food  of 
cattle;  experiments  had  been  instituted,  which 
proved  that  they  mi^ht  be  fattened  by  it :  but  dif- 
ficulties connected  with  the  duties  laid  on  sugar 
prevented  the  plan  from  being  tried  to  any  extent. 

4.  Albumen  is  a  substance  which  has  only 
lately  been  discovered  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
it  abounds  in  the  juice  of  the  Papaw-tree  (  Cari- 
ea  papaya : )  when  the  juice  is  boiled,  the  al- 
bumen lalls  down  in  a  coagulated  state.  It  js 
likewise  found  in  mushrooms,  and  in  different 
species  of  funguses. 

Albumen,  in  its  pure  form,  is  a  thick,  glairy, 
tasteless  fluid ;  precisely  the  same  as  the  white  oj 
the  ^gg ;  it  is  soluble  in  cold  water ;  its  solution, 
when  not  too  diluted,  is  coagulated  by  boiling,  and 
the  albumen  separates  in  tne  form  of  thin  flakes. 
Albumen  is  likewise  coagulated  by  acids  and  by 
alcohol :  a  solution  o?  albumen  gives  a  precipitate 
when  mixed  with  a  cold  solution  of  nutgalls.  Al- 
bumen, when  burnt,  produces  a  smell  of  volatile 
alkali,  and  aflords  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  it  is 
there&re  evidently  principally  composed  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  azote. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Gay  Lussac 
and  Thenard,  100  parts  of  albumen  from  the 
white  of  the  egg  are  composed  of 

Carbon  -  -  62.883 

Oxygen  -  -         23.872 

,  Hydrogen  -  -        7.640 

Azote       .  -       .        15.706 

This  estimation  would  authorize  the  sup|K>8ition 
that  Albumen  is  composed  of  2  .proportions  of 
azote,  6  oxy^^n,  9  carbon,  82  hydrogen. 

The  principal  part  of  the  almond,  and  of  the 
kernels  of  many  other  nuts,  appears,  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Proust,  to  be  a  substance  analogous 
to  coagulated  albumen. 

The  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  Ochra  (  FElAacue 
€9culeniu8, )  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  contains  a 
liquid  albumen  in  such  quantities,  that  it  is  em- 
ployed in  Dominica,  as  a  substitute  for  the  white 
of  eggs  in  clarifying  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane. 

Albumen  may  be  distinguished  from  other  sub- 
stances by  its  property  of  coagulating  b^  the  ac- 
tion of  heat  or  acids,  when  dissolved  m  water. 
According  to  Dr.  Bostock,  when  the  solution  Con- 
tains only  one  grain  of  albumen  to  1000  grains  of 
water,  it  becomes  cloudy  by  being  heated. 

Albumen  is  a  substance  common  to  the  animal 
as  well  as  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  much 
more  abundant  m  the  former. 


6.  Oluten  may  be  obtained  from  wheaten  flour 
by  the  following  process :  the  flower  is  to  be  made 
into  a  paste,  which  is  to  be  cautiously  washed,  by 
kneading  it  under  a  small  stream  of  water,  till  the 
water  has  carried  00"  from  it  all  the  starch ;  what 
remains  is  gluten.  It  is  a  tenacious,  ductile,  elas- 
tic substance.  Ithas  no  taste.  By  exposure  to 
air,  it  becomes  of  a  brown  color.  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  but  not  soluble  in 
alcohol.  When  a  solution  of  it  in  water  is  healed, 
the  gluten  separates  in  the  form  of  yellow  flakes  ; 
in  this  respect  it  a^es  with  albumen,  but  difiiers 
from  it  in  being  infinitely  less  soluble  in  water. 
The  solution  of  albumen  does  not  coagulate  when 
it  contains  much  less  than  1000  parts  of  albumen : 
but  it  appears  that  gluten  requires  more  than  1000 
parts  of  cold  water  mr  its  solution. 

Gluten,  when  burnt,  aflords  similar  products  to 
albumen,  and  probably  difiers  very  little  from  it  in 
composition.  Gluten  is  found  in  a  great  number 
of  plants  :  Proust  discovered  it  in  acorns,  chest- 
nuts, horse-chestnuts,  apples,  and  quinces ;  barley, 
rye,  peas,  and  beans ;  likewise  in  the  leaves  of 
rue,  cabbage,  cresses,  hemlock,  borage,  saflron, 
in  the  berries  of  the  elder,  and  in  the  grape.  Glu- 
ten appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  nutritive  of  the 
vegetable  substances ;  and  wheat  seems  to  owe 
its  superiority  to  other  grain  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  containing  it  in  larger  quantities. 

6.  Gum  elastic,  or  Caoutchouc,  is  procured  from 
the  juice  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  Brazils, 
called  Hevea.  When  the  tree  is  punctured,  a 
milky  juice  exudes  i'rom  it,  which  gradually  de- 
posits a  solid  substance,  and  this  is  gum  elasuc 

Gum  elastic  is  pliable  and  soft  like  leather,  and 
becomes  softer  when  heated.  In  its  pure  state,  it 
is  white ;  its  specific  gravity  is  9336.  It  is  com- 
bustible, and  burns  with  a  white  flame,  throwing 
ofi*a  dense  smoke,  with  a  very  disagreeable  smelH 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  it  is  solu- 
ble in  ether,  volatile  oils,  and  in  petroleum,  aiul 
may  be  procured  from  ether  in  an  unaltered  state, 
bv  evaporating  its  solution  in  that  liquid.  Gum 
efasnc  seems  to  exist  in  a  great  variety  of  plants : 
amongst  them  are,  Jatr^M  elastica,  JFicus  tV 
dica,  ArtocarpUB  iiitegrifoUa,  and  Urceola  dastica, 

Bird-Ume,  a  substance  which  may  be  procured 
from  the  holly,  is  very  analogous  to  gum  elastic  in 
its  properties.  Species  of  gum  elastic  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  misletoe,  from  gum-mastie,  opium, 
and  from  the  berries  of  the  Smilax  oo^tico,  in 
which  last  plant  it  has  been  lately  discovered  by 
Dr.  Barton. 

Gum  elastic,  when  distilled,  aflords  volatile 
alkali,  water,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  in  different 
combinations.  It  therefore  consists  principally  of 
azote,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon ;  but  the 
proportions  in  which  they  are  combined,  have  not 
)ret  been  ascertained.  Uum  elastic  is  an  indiges^ 
tible  substance,  not  fitted  for  the  food  of  animals  ; 
its  uses  in  the  arts  are  well  known.* 

7.  Extract,  or  the  extractive  principle,  exists 
in  almost  all  plants.  It  may  be  procured  in  a  state 
of  tolerable  purity  from  saflron,  by  merely  infus- 
ing it  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  It 
may  likewise  be  obtained  from  catechu,  or  Terra 

japonica,  a  substance  brought  from  India.    This 


*  By  a  very  careful  distillatioD,  a  Ytry  volatile  fluid 
may  l>e  obtained  from  it,  of  sp.  gr.  0.64 :  it  is  a  powerful 
solvent  of  caoutchouc,  and  of  tne  resins  used  in  tbs 
preparation  of  varnishes.— J.  D. 
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•ubstance  contistt  principally  ofastrinffent  matter, 
aod  extract ;  by  the  action  of  water  upon  it,  the 
astringent  matter  is  first  dissolved,  and  may  be 
•eparated  from  the  extract.  Extract  is  always 
more  or  less  colored :  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
water,  but  not  soluble  in  ether.  It  unites  with 
alumina,  when  that  earth  is  boiled  in  a  sohition  of 
extract ;  and  it  is  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  alu- 
mina, and  by  many  metallic  solutions,  particulariy 
the  solution  of  muriate  of  tin. 

From  the  products  of  its  distillation,  it  seems  to 
be  composed  principally  of  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
carbon,  and  a  little  azote. 

There  appears  to  be  almost  as  many  varieties  of 
exuract  as  there  are  species  of  plants.  The  differ- 
eoee  of  their  properties  probaol  v  in  many  cases 
depends  upon  their  beinjz  combined  with  small 
quantities  of  other  vegetable  principles,  or  to  their 
GOBtaining  difiereot  saline,  alkaline,  acid,  or  earthy 
ingredients.  Many  dying  substances  seem  to  \k 
of  the  nature  of  extractive  principle :  such  as  the 
red  coloring  matter  of  madder,  and  the  yellow 
dye,  procured  from  weld. 

Extract  has  a  strong  attraction  for  the  fibres  of 
cotton  or  linen,  and  combines  with  these  tub- 
stances  when  they  are  boiled  in  a  solution  of  it. 
The  combination  is  made  stronger  by  the  inter- 
vention of  reoniants,  which  are  earthy  or  metallic 
combinations  that  unite  to  the  cloth,  and  enable 
the  coloring  matter  to  adhere  more  strongly  to  its 
fibres. 

Extract,  in  its  pure  form,  cannot  be  used  as  an 
article  of  Ibod,  but  it  is  probably  nutritive  when 
united  to  starch,  mucilage,  or  sugar. 

8.  Tbniiin,  or  the  tanning  principle,  may  be 
procured  by  the  action  of  a  small  quantitv  of'^cold 
water  on  bruised  grape-seeds,  or  pounded  gall- 
nuts  ;  and  by  the  evaporation  of  the  solution  to 
dryness.*  It  appears  as  a  yellow  substance,  pos- 
sessed of  a  highly  astringent  taste.  It  is  difficult 
of  combustion.  It  is  very  soluble,  both  in  water 
and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  When  a  so- 
lution of  glue,  or  isinglass,  (gelatine,)  is  mixed 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  tannin,  the  two  sub- 
stances, i.  e.  the  animal  and  vegetable  matters, 
full  down  in  combination,  and  form  an  insoluble 
precipitate. 

When  tannin  is  distilled  in  close  vessels,  the 
principal  products  are  charcoal,  carbonic  acid,  and 
mflammable  gases,  with  a  minute  quantity  of  vo- 
latile alkali.  Hence  its  elements  seem  the  same 
as  those  of  extract,  but  probably  in  different  pro- 
portions. The  characteristic  property  of  tanmn  is 
Its  action  upon  solutions  of  isinglass  or  jelly ;  this 
particulariy  distinguishes  it  from  extract,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  most  other  chemical  qualities. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  tannin,  which  pro- 
bably owe  the  difference  of  their  properties  to 
combinations  with  other  principles,  especially  ex- 
tract, from  whkh  it  is  not  easy  to  free  tannin.  The 
purest  species  of  tannin  is  that  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of^  the  grape ;  this  forma  a  white  precipitate, 
with  solution  of  isinglass.  The  tannin  fi-om  (rail- 
nuts  resembles  it  in  i!s  properties.  That  from 
sumach  affords  a  yellow  precipitate;  that  from 
kino  a  rose-colored ;  that  from  catechu  a  fawn- 


*  In  the  purest  form  in  which  it  his  been  obtained 
by  M.  Pekmse,  it  it  cokMrlets.  his  distinct  acid  proper- 
ties, and  is  converted  into  saHic  acid  by  an  ahsorptioD 
of  oxygen  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  term 
tannic  acid  has  recently  been  applied  to  it.— J.  D. 


colored  one.  The  coloring  matter  of  Braxil' 
wood,  which  M.  Chevreul  considers  as  a  peculiar 
principle,  and  which  he  has  called  Hewudxne^  dif^ 
fers  from  other  species  of  tannin,  in  aflRirding  a 
precipitate  with  gelatine,  which  is  soluble  in  abun-- 
danoe  of  hot  water.  Its  taste  is  much  sweeter 
than  that  of  the  other  varieties  of  tannin,  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  re^rded  as  a  substance  interme- 
diate between  tannin  and  extract. 

Tannin  is  not  a  nutritive  substance,  but  is  of 
great  importance  in  its  application  to  the  art  of  tan- 
ning. Skin  consists  almost  entirely  of  ielly  or 
gtlatinef  in  an  orvanized  state,  and  is  soluble  l^ 
the  long-continued  action  of  boiling  water.  When 
skin  is  exposed  to  solutions  containing  tannin,  it 
slowly  combines  with  that  principle ;  its  fibrous 
texture  and  coherence  are  preserved ;  it  is  rendeN 
ed  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  no  longer 
liable  to  putrefaction :  in  short,  it  becomes  a  sub- 
stance in  chemical  composition  precisely  anak>- 
gous  to  that  furnished  by  the  solution  of  jelly  and 
the  solution  of  tannin. 

In  general,  in  this  country,  the  bark  of  the  oak 
is  used  for  afibrding  tannin  in  the  manufacture  of 
leather:  but  the  bu-ks  of  some  other  trees,  parti- 
cularly the  Spanish  chestnut,  have  lately  come 
into  use.  The  following  table  will  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  relative  value  of  different  species  of 
barks.  It  is  founded  on  the  result  of  experimenta 
made  by  myself. 

TWe  of  numbers  eoMnting  Me  qiumtity  pf  Tan- 
nin afforded  hf  490  Um.  of  different  Bark$,wki(^ 
express  nearly  theh  relmve  ixtlues. 
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The  quantity  of  the  tannin  principle  in  barics 
differs  in  different  seasons ;  when  the  spring  has 
been  very  cold  the  quantitv  is  smallest.  On  an 
average.  4  or  5  lbs.  of  good  oak  bark  are  required 
to  form  1  lb.  of  leather.  The  inner  cortical  lay- 
ers  in  all  barks  contain  the  largest  quantity  of 
tannin.  Barks  contain  the  greatest  proportion  of 
tannin  at  the  time  the  bu£  begin  to  opea---the 
smallest  quantity  in  winter. 

The  extractive  or  coloring  matters  found  i^ 
barks,  or  in  substances  used  m  tanning,  influence 
the  quality  of  leather.  Thus  skin  tanned  with 
gall-nuts  is  much  paler  than  skin  tanned  with  oieik 
bark,  which  contains  a  brown  extractive  matter. 
Leather  made  from  catechu  is  of  a  reddish  tint.  It 
is  probable  that  in  the  process  (Xf  tanning,  the  mat- 
ter of  skin  and  the  tanning  principle  first  enter  into 
union,  and  that  the  leather,  at  the  moment  of  its 
formation,  unites  to  the  extractive  matter. 

In  p:eneral,  skins  in  being  converted  into  leather 
increase  in  weight  about  one-third ;  *  and  the  ope- 

*  This  sstimatioo  must  be  considered  as  applying  to 
dry  skin  and  dry  leather. 
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ration  is  most  perfect  when  they  are  tanned  slow- 
ly. When  skins  are  introduced  into  very  strong 
infusions  of  tannin,  the  exterior  parts  immediately 
combine  with  that  principle,  and  defend  the  inte- 
rior parts  from  the  action  of  the  solution :  such 
leather  is  liable  to  crack  and  to  decay  by  the  action 
of  water. 

The  precipitates  obtained  from  infusions  con- 
taining tannm  by  isinglass,  when  dried,  contain  at 
a  medium  rate  about  40  per  cent,  of  vegetable 
matter.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  the  comparative  vahie 
of  different  substances  for  the  use  of  the  tanner, 
by  comparing  the  quantities  of  precipitate  afforded 
by  infusions  of  given  weights  mixed  with  solutions 
of  glue  or  isinglass. 

To  make  experiments  of  this  kind,  an  ounce  or 
180  grains  of  the  vegetable  substance,  in  coeurse 
powder,  should  be  acted  upon  by  half'  a  pint  of 
boiling  water.  The  mixture  should  be  frequently 
stirred,  and  suffered  to  stand  24  hours  ;  the  fluid 
should  then  be  passed  through  a  fine  linen  cloth, 
and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  solution  of 
gelatine,  made  by  dissolving  glue,  jelly,  or  isin- 
glass, in  hot  water,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm 
of  glue  or  isinglass,  or  six  table-spHoonfuls  of  jelly, 
to  a  pint  of  water.  The  precipitate  should  be 
collected  by  passing  the  mixture  of  the  solution 
and  infusion  through  folds  of  blotting-paper,  and 
the  paper  exposed  to  the  air  till  its  contents  are 
quite  dry.  R  pieces  of  paper  of  equal  weights  are 
used,  in  cases  in  which  different  vegetable  sub- 
atances  are  employed,  the  difference  bf  the  weights 
of  the  papers,  when  dried,  will  indicate  with  tole- 
rable accuracy  the  quantities  of  tannin  contained 
by  the  substances,  and  their  relative  value,  for  the 
purposes  of  manufacture.  Four-tenths  of  the  in- 
crease of  weight,  in  grains,  must  be  taken,  which 
will  be  in  relation  to  the  weights  in  the  table. 

Besides  the  barks  already  mentioned,  there  are 
a  number  of  others  which  contain  the  tanning 
principle.  Few  barks,  indeed,  are  entirely  free 
from  it.  It  is  likewise  found  in  the  wood  and 
leaves  of  a  number  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  generally  diffused  of  the  vegeta- 
ble principles. 

A  substance  very  similar  to  tannin  has  been 
formed  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  by  the  action  of  heated 
diluted  nitric  acid  on  charcoal,  and  evaporation  of 
the  mixture  to  dryness.  From  100  grains  of  char- 
coal Mr.  Hatchett  obtained  120  grains  of  artificial 
tannin,  which,  like  natural  tannin,  possessed  the 
property  of  rendering  skin  insoluble  in  water. 

Both  natural  and  artificial  tannin  form  com- 
pounds with  the  alkalies  and  the  alkaline  earths ; 
and  these  compounds  are  not  decomposable  by 
skin.  The  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  ren- 
der oak  bark  more  efficient  as  a  tanning  material 
by  infusion  in  lime  water,  are  consequently  found- 
ed on  erroneous  principles.  Lime  forms  with  tan- 
nin a  compound  not  soluble  in  water. 

The  acids  unite  to  tannin,  and  produce  com- 
pounds that  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water.  It 
IS  probable  that  in  some  veij^etable  substances 
tannin  exists  combined  with  alkaline  or  earthy 
matter;  and  such  substances  will  be  rendered 
more  efficacious  for  the  use  of  the  tanner  by  the 
action  of  diluted  acids. 

9.  Indigo  may  be  procured  from  woad  ( Isatis 
tincUfria^  5  ^V  digestinir  alcohol  on  it,  and  evapo- 
rating the  solution.     White  crystalline  grains  are 
.obtained,  which  gradually  become  blue  by  the 


action  of  the  atmosphere:  these  grains  are  the 
substance  in  question. 

The  indigo  of  commerce  is  princlpedly  brought 
from  America.  It  is  procurea  from  the  Indigo- 
fera  argerUea,  or  wild  indigo,  the  Indigofera  dv- 
aperma,  or  Guatimala  indigo,  and  the  Indigofera 
tinctoria,  or  French  indigo.  It  is  pr^paned  by 
fermenting  the  leaves  of  those  trees  in  water.  lo- 
digo,  in  its  common  form,  appears  as  a  fine  deep 
blue  powder.  *  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  but 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol :  its  true  solvent  is  sul- 
phuric acid :  8  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  1 
part  of  indigo ;  and  the  solution  diluted  with  water 
forms  a  very  fine  blue  dye. 

Indigo  by  its  distillation  affords  carbonic  acid 
gas,  water,  charcoal,  ammonia,  and  some  oily 
and  acid  matter:  the  charcoal  is  in  very  lai^ 
proportion.  Pure  indigo,  therefore,  most  proba- 
bly consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
azote. 

Indigo  owes  its  blue  color  to  combination  with 
oxygen.  For  the  uses  of  the  dyers,  it  is  partly 
deprived  of  oxygen,  by  digesting  it  with  orpiment 
and  lime  water,  when  it  oecomes  soluble  in  the 
lime  water,  and  of  a  greenish  color.  Cloths 
steeped  in  tliis  solution  combine  with  the  indigo ; 
they  are  green  when  taken  out  of  the  liquor,  out 
become  blue  by  absorbing  oxygen  when  exposed 
to  cur. 

Indi^  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  moft 
extensively  used  of  the  dying  materials. 

10.  There  are  a  number  of  coloring  principles 
found  in  different  vegetable  productions,  the  pro- 
perties of  which  are  less  marked  than  those  of  in- 
di^,  and  the  separation  more  difficult.  The  co- 
loring matters  of  carthamus  and  madder  are  the 
most  fixed  amongst  the  red  vegetable  colors.  A 
number  of  vegetable  substances  are  rendered  red 
by  the  action  of  acids,  and  green  by  that  of  alka- 
lies. They  all  seem  to  be  composed  of  different 
proportions  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon ;  but 
are  so  liable  to  change,  that  few  distinct  experi- 
ments have  been  made  upon  their  nature.  In 
dying,  they  are  usually  applied  to  cloths  prepar- 
ed for  receiving  them  by  combination  with  certain 
saline  or  metallic  preparations  called  mordants; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  triple  union  formed 
between  the  cloth,  the  mordant,  and  the  coloring 
matter,  the  tint  is  modified,  or  changed,  and  ren- 
dered more  permanent. 

11.  The  bitter  principle  is  very  extensively  dif^ 
fused  in  the  ve^table  kingdom;  it  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  hop  (Hurmdua  Luputua),  in  the 
common  broom  (Spartiutn  acoparium),  in  the 
chamomile  (^Anthemia  nolnlia)^  and  in  Quassia 
amara  and  excdaa.  It  is  obtained  from  those 
substances  by  the  action  of  water  or  alcohol,  and 
evaporation.  It  is  usually  of  pale  yellow  color; 
its  taste  is  intensely  bitter.  It  is  very  soluble, 
both  in  water  and  alcohol;  and  has  little  or  no 
action  on  alkaline,  acid,  saline,  or  metallic  solu- 
tion. 

An  artificial  substance,  similar  to  the  bitter 
principle,  has  been  obtained  by  digesting  diluted 
nitric  acid  on  silk,  indigo,  and  the  wood  of  the 
white  willow.  This  suMtance  has  the  property 
of  dying  cloth  of  a  bright  yellow  color;  it  differs 

*  By  a  carefully  regulated  temperature,  it  may  be 
sublimed  without  decomposition,  and  obtained  in  a 
pure  crystalline  state.— J.  D. 
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from  the  natural  bitter  principle  in  its  power  of 
combiDing  with  the  alkaliet;  in  union  with  the 
fixed  alkalies,  it  constitutes  crystallized  bodies, 
which  have  the  property  of  detonating  by  heat  or 
percussion. 

The  natural  bitter  principle  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  art  of  brewing;  it  checks  fermenta- 
tion, and  preserves  iermented  liquors;  it  is  like- 
wise used  in  medicine. 

The  bitter  principle,  like  the  narcotic  principle, 
appears  to  consist  principally  of  cartion,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  with  a  little  azote. 

12.  Wax  is  found  in  a  number  of  vegetables;  it 
is  procured  in  abundance  from  the  berries  of  the 
Wax  Myrtle  {Myrica  cerifera):^  it  may  be  like- 
wise obtained  from  the  leaves  of  many  trees:  in 
its  pure  stale  it  is  white.  Its  speci6c  gravity  is 
*9662;  it  melts  at  155  degrees:  it  is  dissolved  by 
boiling  alcohol;  but  it  is  not  acted  upon  by  cold 
alcohol:  it  is  insohible  in  water  its  properties  as 
a  combustible  body  are  well  known. 

The  wax  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  seems  to 
be  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  that  afforded 
by  the  bee.f 

From  the  experiments  of  MM.  Gay  Liussac 
and  Thenard,  it  appears  that  100  parts  of  wax 
consist  of 

Carbon  -  -  1-784 

Oxygen  -  -  5-544 

Hydrogen        -  -  12672 

Or  otherwise. 

Carbon  -  -         81-784 

Oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  ^ 
the  proportions  necessary  >  6-300 
to  form  water  -  -      ) 

Hydrogen         -  -         11*916 

Which  agrees  very  neariy  with  37  proportiona  of 
hydrogen,  21  of  charcoal,  1  of  oxygen. 

13.  Resin  is  very  common  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  One  of  the  most  usual  snecies  is  that 
afforded  by  the  different  kinds  of  nr.  When  a 
portion  of  the  bark  is  removed  from  a  fir-tree  in 
spring,  a  matter  exudes,  which  is  called  turpen- 
tine; liy  heating  this  turpentine  gently,  a  volatile 
oil  rises  from  it,  and  a  more  fixed  substance  re- 
mains: this  substance  is  resin. 

The  resin  of  the  fir  is  the  substance  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  rosin;  its  properties  are 
well  known.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1072.  ft 
melts  readily,  bums  with  a  yellow  lisht,  throwing 
off  much  smoke.  Resin  is  insoluble  in  waterj 
either  hot  or  cold;  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 
When  a  solution  of  resin  in  alcohol  is  mixed  with 
water,  the  solution  becomes  milky;  the  resin  is 
deposited  by  the  stronger  attraction  of  the  water 
for  the  alcohol. 

Resins  are  obtained  from  m^ny  other  species  of 
trees.  Maaiich  from  the  Piaiacia  Lentiacm^ 
JSlemi  from  the  jfm^ris  demiferoj  Copal  from  the 
JRkua  copaUmvm,  Stmdarach  from  the  common 

•  It  is  also  procured  from  the  berries  of  the  cinna- 
mon tree  (Launis  CiDnamomum.)  The  products  of 
this  tree  are  remarkable:  its  wood  is  coloriess,  insipid, 
and  inodorous;  its  bark,  as  is  well  known,  contains 
the  oil  which  bears  its  name;  its  leaves,  an  oil  similar 
to  that  of  cloves;  its  berries,  wax,  as  above  mention- 
ed; and  its  roots  camphor.— J.  D. 

t  Aecordinp  to  the  recent  analysis  of  bees'  wax 
and  of  vegetable  wax  by  Oppennann,  they  differ  in 
the  propoiilions  of  their  elements.^J.  D. 
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juniper.  Of  these  resins  copal  is  the  moat  pecu- 
liar. It  is  the  most  diffieoltly  dissolved  in  alcohol; 
and  for  this  purpose  must  be  exposed  to  that  sub- 
stance in  vapor;  or  the  alcohol  employed  must 
hold  camphor  in  solution.  According  to  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard, 
100  parts  of  common  resin  coolain 

Carbon  -  -  75*944 

Oxygen         -  -  13-387 

Hydrogen      -  -  10-719 

Or  of 

Carbon  -        .   - 

Oxygen  and  hydrogen  in 
the  proportions  neces- 
sary to  form  water 
Hydrogen  in  excess   - 
According  to  the  same  chemiats,  100  parts  of 
copal  consist  of 
Carbon 
Oxygen 
Hydrogen 
Or, 
Cart>on 

Water  or  its  elements 
Hydrogen 

From  these  results,  if  resin  be  a  definite  com- 
pound, it  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  8  propor- 
tions of  carbon,  12  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of 
oxygen. 

Resins  are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Tar 
and  pitch  principally  consist  of  resin,  in  a  partial- 
ly decomposed  state.  Tar  is  made  by  the  slow 
combustion  of  the  fir;  and  pitch  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  more  volatile  parts  of  tar.  Resins  are  em- 
ployed as  varnishes,  and  for  these  purposes  are 
dissolved  in  alcohol  or  oils.  Copal  forms  one  of 
the  finest.  It  may  be  made  bv  boiling  it  in  pow- 
der with  oil  of  rosemary,  and  then  adding  alcohol 
to  the  solution. 

14.  Camphor  IB  produced  by  distilling  the  wood 
of  the  camphor-tree  (//ourtis  Qimjv^m),  which 
grows  in  Japan.  It  is  a  very  volatile  body,  and 
may  be  purified  by  distillation.  Camphor  is  a 
white,  brittle,  semi-transparent  substance,  having 
a  peculiar  odor,  and  a  strong  acrid  taste.  It  is 
very  dightly  soluble  in  water ;  more  than  100,000 
parts  of  water  are  required  to  dissolve  one  part  of 
camphor.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  by 
adding  water  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  to  the 
solution  of  camphor  in  alcohol,  the  camphor  sepa- 
rates in  a  crystallized  form.  It  is  soluole  in  nitric 
acid,  and  is  separate  from  it  by  water. 

Camphor  is  very  inflammable ;  it  bums  with  a 
bright  flame,  and  throws  ofi*  a  great  quantity  of 
carbonaceous  matter.  It  fbrms,  in  combustion, 
water,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  peculiar  acid  c^led  oom- 
pfuyric  acid.  N  o  accurate  analysis  has  been  made 
of^  camphor,  but  it  seems  to  approach  to  the  resina 
in  its  composuion ;  and  consists  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen. 

Camphor  exists  in  other  plants  besides  the  Lau- 
ru$  Omphora,  It  is  procured  from  species  of  the 
Laurus  growing  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  other  of 
the  £ast  Indian  isles.  It  has  been  obtained  from 
Thyme  {Thym\i»  StrpyUum),  Marjorum  (On^o- 
nvm  Majorarui)y  ginger  tree  (^jfmomiLm  Ztn- 
giber),  sage  (Salvia  officinalis).  Many  volatile 
oils  yield  camphor  by  being  merely  exposed  to  the 
air. 

An  artificial  substance  very  similar  to  camphor 
has  been  formed  by  M.  Kind,  by  saturating  oil  of 
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turpentine  with  muriatic  acid  gas  (the gaseous  sub- 
stance procured  from  common  salt  by  the  action 
of  Bulpnuric  acid.)  The  camphor  procured  in 
well-conducted  experiments  amounts  to  half  of  the 
oil  of  turpentine  used.  It  agrees  with  common 
camphor  in  most  of  its  sensible  properties;  but 
differs  materially  in  its  chemical  qualities  and  com- 
position. It  is  not  soluble  without  decomposition 
m  nitric  acid.  From  the  experiments  of  Gehlen 
it  appears  to  consist  of  the  elements  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, carbon,  bydro^n,  and  oxygen,  united  to 
the  elements  of  muriatic  gas,  chlorine,  and  hydro- 
gen. 

From  the  analogy  of  artificial  to  natural  cam- 
phor, it  does  not  appear  improbable  that  natural 
camphor  may  be  a  secondary  vegetable  compound, 
consisting  ot  camphoric  acid  and  volatile  oil. 
Camphor  is  used  medicinally,  but  it  has  no  other 
application.* 

15.  Fixed  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from 
seeds  and  fruits;  the  olive,  the  almond,  linseed, 
and  rape-seed,  afford  the  most  common  vegetable 
fixed  oils.  The  properties  of  fixed  oils  are  well 
known.  Their  specific  gravity  is  less  than  that  of 
water ;  that  of  olive  and  of  rape-seed  oil  is  *918 ; 
thiat  of  linseed  and  almond  oil  -932 ;  that  of  palm 
oil  '068;  that  of  walnut  and  beech- mast  oil  '923. 
Many  of  the  fixed  oils  congeal  at  a  lower  tempe- 
rature than  that  at  which  water  freezes.  They 
all  require  for  their  evaporation  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  that  at  which  water  boils.t  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  combustion  of  oil  are  water  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas. 

From  the  experiments  of  Gay  Lussac  and 
Thenard,  it  appears  that  olive  oil  contains,  in  100 
parts. 

Carbon  -  -      77-213 

Oxygen  -  -        9*427 

Hydrogen  -  -      13*360 

This  estimation  is  a  near  approximation  to  11 
proportions  of  carbon,  20  hydrogen  and  1  oxygen. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  fixed  oils,  and  of  the 
trees  that  afibrd  them. 

Olive  oil,  from  the  Olive  tree  (  OUa  Europea)^ 
Linseed  oil,  from  the  common  and  perennial  Flax 
(lAnum  U8itali89imum  et  peremie),  Nut  oil,  from 
the  Hazel  nut  (^Oorylus  jfvdlana).  Walnut  (Jug- 
lana  regia).  Hemp  oil,  from  the  Hemp  (Qtnna- 
bis  satitxi),  Almond  oil,  from  the  sweet  Almond 
(^jfmygdalus  communis),  Beech  oil,  from  the  com- 
mon Beech  (^Fagus  sylwUica),  Rape-seed  oil,  from 
the  Rapes  {Braasica  Napvs  et  campesiria),  Poppy 
oil,  from  the  Poppy  {Papaver  somniferwn),  oil  of 
Sefamum,from  the  sesamum  {Seaam^umoneniale), 
Cucumber  oil,  from  the  gourds  ^  Cucwrbita  Pepo  et 
MeUtpepo),  oil  of  Mustard  (^S%napo9  nigra  et  or- 
ven$%$),  oil  of  Sunflower,  firom  tne  annual  and 
perennial  Sunflower  {HelianthuB  anntiuB  etperen- 
nts),  Castor  oil,  from  the  Palma  Christi  (Ricinua 
communis),  Tobacco-seed  oil,  from  the  Tobacco 
(Nicotiana  Thbacum  H  rustica),  Plum  kernel  oil, 
from  the  Plum  tree  {Prunus  domestica),  Grape- 

* 

*  From  the  researches  of  Dumas,  it  would  appear  that 
camphor  is  an  oxide  of  camphene,  itself  a  compound 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen. — J.  D. 

t  From  the  researches  of  Chevreul  and  Le  Canu,  it 
would  appear  that  the  fixed  oils  consist  of  two  princi- 
ples,— a  fluid  principle  oleine,  and  a  solid  one  mar^- 
rine,— the  proportions  of  which  vary  in  different  in- 
stances.— J.  D. 


seed  oil,  from  the  Vine  (  Vitis  vinifera).  Butter  of 
cacoa,  from  the  Cacoa  tree  {^Huobroma  Caaui), 
Laurel  oil,  from  the  sweet  Bay  tree  {Lauru9 
nolnlis). 

The  fixed  oils  are  very  nutritive  substances ; 
they  are  of  great  importance  in  their  applications 
to  the  purposes  of  life.  Fixed  oil,  in  combinatioD 
with  soda,  forms  the  finest  kind  of  hard  soap.  The 
fixed  oils  are  used  extensively  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  for  the  preparation  of  pigments  and 
varnishes. 

16.  Volatile  oil,  likewise  called  essential  oily, 
difiers  from  fixed  oil,  in  being  capable  of  evapora- 
tion by  a  much  lower  degree  of  heat,  in  being 
soluble  in  alcohol,  an^  in  possessing  a  very  slight 
de^rree  of  solubility  in  water. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  volatile  oils,  distin- 
guished by  their  smell,  their  taste,  their  specific 
gravity  and  other  sensible  qualities.  A  strong 
and  peculiar  odor  may,  however,  be  considered  as 
the  great  characteristic  of  each  species:  the  vola- 
tile oils  inflame  with  more  facility  than  the  fixed 
oils,  and  aflbrd,  by  their  combustion,  different  pro- 
portions of  the  same  substances,  water,  carbonic 
acid,  and  carbon. 

The  following  specific  gravities  of  different  vo- 
latile oils,  were  ascertained  by  Dr.  Lewis : 
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1035 

1034 

997 

994 


Oil  of  Tansy  946 

«       Caraway  940 

Origanum  940 

Spike  936 

Rosemary  934 

Juniper  911 

Oranges  888 

Turpentine  792 
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Oil  of  Sassafras 

<'     Cinnamon 
Cloves 
Fennel 
Dill 

Penny  Royal  978 
Cumin  976 

Mint  976 

Nutmegs        948 

The  peculiar  odours  of  plants  seem,  in  almost 
ail  cases,  to  depend  upon  the  peculiar  volatile  oilli 
'they  contain.  Ail  the  perfumed  distilled  waters 
owe  their  peculiar  properties  to  the  volatile  oils 
they  hold  in  solution.  By  collecting  the  aromatic 
oils,  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  so  fugitive  in  the 
common  course  of  nature,  is  as  it  were  embodied 
and  made  permanent. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  volatile  oils  con- 
sist of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  but  no  ac- 
curate experiments  have  as  yet  been  made  on  the 
proportions  in  which  these  elements  are  combined. 

The  volatile  oils  have  never  been  used  as  arti- 
cles of  food ;  many  of  them  are  employed  in  the 
arts,  in  the  manufacture  of  pigments  and  varnish- 
es ;  but  their  most  extensive  application  is  as  per- 
fumes. 

17.  Woody  fibre  is  procured  from  wood,  bark, 
leaves  or  flowers  of  trees,  by  exposing  them  to  the 
repeated  action  of  boiling  water  and  noiling  alco- 
hol. It  is  the  insoluble  matter  that  remains,  and 
is  the  basis  of  the  solid  organized  parts  of  plants. 
There  are  as  many  varieties  of  woody  fiore  as 
there  are  plants  and  organs  of  plants ;  but  they 
are  all  distinguished  by  their  fibrous  texture,  and 
their  insolubility. 

Woody  libre  bums  with  a  yellow  flame,  and 
produces  water  and  carbonic  acid  in  burning. 
When  it  is  distille4  in  close  vessels,  it  yields  a 
considerable  residuum  at  charcoal.  It  is  from 
woody  fibre,  indeed,  that  charcoal  is  procured  for 
the  purposes  of  life. 

The  Ibllowing  table  contains  the  results  of  ex- 
periments made  by  Mr.  Mushet,  on  the  quantity 
of  charcoal  afibrded  by  difierent  wood : — 
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100  parti  of  Ligoam  Vite 
JMahogany 
Laburnum 
Chestnut 
Oak 

American  black  Beech 
Walnut 
Holly 
Beech 

Ameiican  Maple 
Elm 

Norway  Pine 
Sallow 
Ash 
Birch 
Scottish  Fir 


26*8  of  charcoal 
25*4 


24*5 

23*2 

22^ 

21-4 

20-6 

19-9 

19-9 

19-9 

195 

19-2 

18-4 

17-9 

17-4 

16-4 


MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  have  concluded, 
from  their  experiments  on  the  wood  of  the  oak 
•nd  the  beech,  that  100  parts  ofthe  first  contain  :-^ 
or  Carbon       -  -  52*53 

Oxyfi^n      -  -  41-78 

Hydrogen  -  5*69 

and  100  parts  oTthe  second — 

or  Carbon       -  -  51-45 

Oxygen      -  -  42*73 

Hydrogen  -  5-82 

Supposing  woody  fibre  to  be  a  definitive  com- 
pound, these  estimations  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  it  consists  or  5  proportions  or  carbon,  3  of* 
oxygen,  and  6  of  hydrogen ;  or  57  carbon,  45 
•xvgen,  and  6  hydrogen. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  speak  or  the  applica- 
tions or  woody  fibre.  'The  difierent  uses  o?  the 
woods,  cotton,  linen,  the  barks  or  trees,  are  suf- 
fieiontly  known.  Woody  fibre  appears  to  be  an 
Sodu^estible  substance.  * 

18.  The  acids  round  in  the  veffetable  kingdom 
are  numerous;  the  true  vegetable  acids  which 
exist  ready  rormed  in  the  juices  or  organs  of* 
plants,  are  the  oxaUc,  diriCf  tartaric^  benzoiCf  ace- 
ikf  HMCOfiic,  malicj  gallic^  and  pruuie  acids. 

All  these  acids,  except  the  acetic,  malic,  and 
prussic  acids,  are  white  crystallized  bodies.  The 
acetic,  malic,  and  prussic  acids  have  been  obtain- 
ed only  in  the  fluid  state ;  they  are  all  more  or  less 
soluble  in  water ;  all  have  a  sour  taste  except  the 
gallic  and  prussic  acids ;  or  which  the  first  has  an 
astringent  taste,  and  the  latter  a  taste  like  that  of* 
bitter  almonds.  The  meconic  acid  exists  in  opium. 
The  oxalic  acid  exists,  uncombined,  in  the  li- 
quor which  exudes  rrom  the  Chich  pea  (  Ciur 
dnsltntim, )  and  may  be  procured  from  wood  Sor- 
rel (  Oxali9  jtatouUa. ")  common  sorrel,  and  other 
species  of  Rumex :  and  rrom  the  Geranium  act- 
dum.  Oxalic  acid  is  easily  discovered  and  distin- 
guished rrom  other  acids  by  its  property  or  de- 
composing all  calcareous  safts,  and  formmg  with 
lime  a  salt  insoluble  in  water;  and  by  its  crystal- 
lizing in  four-sided  prisms. 

The  citric  acid  is  the  peculiar  acid  existinii^  in 
the  iuioe  or  lemons  and  oranges.  It  may  likewise 
be  obtained  rrom  the  cranberry,  whortleberry,  and 
bip. 

*  By  tritnntion  and  fermeDtstioD.  and  the  beat  of 
fbe  ortn,  woody  fibre  may  be  coDverted  into  a  kind  of 
bread ;  by  the  action  of  stroDe  aulphuric  acid  on  it,  it 
may  be  cnanged  into  a  kind  of  ^m,  and  this  ^m,  by 
boiunr,  may  l>e  traniformed  into  sugar :  and  as  it  is 
possible  that  similar  changes  may  be  effected  in  it  in~ 
tbe  alimentary  canal  of  animals,  it  may  not  be  entire- 
ly indigestible. — J.  D. 


Citric  acid  is  distinguished  by  ils  fbrming  a  salt 
insoluble  in  water  wim  lime  ^  but  decomposable  by 
tbe  mineral  acids. 

The  tartaric  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  juice 
of  mulberries  and  grapes ;  and  likewise  firom  the 
pulp  of  the  tamarind.  It  is  characterized  by  its 
property  of  rorming  a  difficultly  soluble  salt  with 
potaesa,  and  an  insoluble  salt  decomposable  by 
the  mineral  acids  with  lime. 

Benzoic  acid  may  be  procured  rrom  several  re- 
sinous substances  by  distillation ;  rrom  benzoin, 
storax,  and  balsam  or  Tolu.  It  is  distinguished 
rrom  the  other  acids  by  its  aromatic  odour,  and  by 
its  extreme  volatility. 

Malic  acid  may  be  obtained  rrom  the  juice  or 
apples,  barberries,  plums,  ekierberries,  currants, 
strawberries^  and  raspberries.  It  forms  a  soluble 
salt  with  lime;  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  this 
test  rrom  the  acids  ahvady  named. 

Acetic  acid,  or  vinegar^  may  be  obtained  rrom 
the  sap  ordifi'erent  trees.  It  is  distinguished  from 
malic  acid  by  its  peculiar  odor;  and  rrom  the  other 
vegetable  acids  by  fbrming  soluble  salts  with  the 
alkalies  and  earths. 

Gallic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  genthr  and  |rra« 
dually  heating  powdered  gall-nuts,  and  receiving 
the  volatile  matter  in  a  cool  vessel.  A  number  or 
white  crystals  will  appear,  which  are  distinguish- 
ed by  their  property  or  rendering  solutions  or  iron 
deep  purple. 

The  vegetable  prussic  acid  is  procured  by  dis-  , 
tilling  laurel  leaves,  or  the  kernels  of  the  peach, 
and  cherry,  or  bitter  almonds.  It  is  characterized 
b^  its  property  of  forming  a  blueish  green  preci- 
pitate, when  a  little  alkali  is  added  to  it,  and  it  is 
poured  into  solutions  containing  iron.  It  is  very 
analogous  in  its  properties  to  the  prussic  acid  ob- 
taincNd  rrom  animal  substances;  or  by  passing  am- 
monia over  heated  charcoal;  but  this  last  body 
forms,  with  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  the  deep  bright 
blue  substance  called  Prussian  blue. 

Some  other  vegetable  acids  have  been  found  in 
the  products  of  plants;  the  morolvxic  acid  in  a 
saline  exudation  from  the  white  mulberry  tree,  and 
the  kinic  acid  in  a  salt  afibrded  by  Peruvian  bark: 
but  these  two  bodies  have  as  yet  been  discovered 
in  no  other  cases.  The  i^suric  acid  is  so  named 
by  its  discoverers,  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventou: 
and  the  boletic,  nanceic,  run^c,  and  ellamc  ackls, 
have  been  described  by  M.  JBraconnot;  out  their 
properties  are  too  little  interesting  to  the  agricul- 
turist to  insert  h  description  in  this  place.  The 
phosphoric  acid  is  found  rree  in  the  onion;  and  the 
phosphoric,  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitric  acids, 
exist  in  many  saline  compounds  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom;  but  they  cannot  with  propnety  be  con- 
sidered as  vegetable  products.  Other  acids  are 
produced  during  the  combustion  or  vegetable 
compounds,  or  by  the  action  or  nitric  acid  upon 
them;  they  are  tHe  camphoric  acid,  the  mucous  or 
saclactic  acid,  and  the  suberic  acid;  the  first  or 
which  is  procured  rrom  camphor;  the  second  rrom 
gum  or  mucilage;  and  the  third  from  cork,  by  the. 
action  of  nitric  acid. 

From  the  experiments  that  have  been  made 
upon  the  vegetable  acids,  it  appears  that  all  of 
them,  except  the  prussic  acid,  are  constituted  by 
different  proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen:  the  prussic  acid  consists  of  carbon,  azote, 
and  hydrogen,  with  a  little  oxygen.  The  gallic 
acid  contains  more  carbon  than  any  of  the  other 
vegetable  acids. 
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The  foDowing  estimates  of  the  composition  ofi  the  ashes  with  quick-Iirae  and  water.    The  ve^* 
some  of  the  regetable  acids  have  been  made  by  table  alkali,  or  potassa,  is  the  common  aFkali  in 


Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard: — 

100  parts  of  oxaKc  acid  contain: 

Carbon           -           -  5(6566 

Hy^ro^n      -           -  2-745 

Oxygen         -           -  70-689 

100  parts  ot  tartaric  acid  contain: 

Carbon          -           -  24050 

Hydrogen      -           .  6*629 

Oxygen          -           -  69*321 

Ditto  citric  acid: 

Carbon           -           -  88*811 

Hydrogen      -           -  6*880 

Oxygen          -           -  59*859 

100  parts  of  acetic  acid: 

Carbon          -           -  50*224 

Hydrogen      -           -  5-629 

Oxygen          -           -  44*147 

Ditto  mucous  or  saolactic  acid: 

Carbon          -           -  88-69 

Hydrogen      -           -  8*62 

Oxygen         -           -  62-69 

These  estimations  agree  nearly  with  the  follow- 
ing definite  proportions.  In  oxalic  acid,  7  propor- 
tions of  carbon,  8  of  hydrogen,  and  15  oxygen; 
in  tartaric  acid,  8  carbon,  &  hydrogen,  18  oxy- 
gen*, in  citric  acid,  3  carbon,  6  hydrogen,  4  oxy- 
gen; in  acetic  acid,  18  carbon,  2^  hydrogen,  12 
oxygen;  in  mucous  acid,  6  carbon,  7  hydrogen, 
8  oxygen. 

Tne  applications  of  the  \egetable  acids  are 
well  known.  The  acetic  and  citric  acids  are  ex- 
tensively used.  The  agreeable  taste  and  whole- 
someness  of  various  vegetable  substances  used 
as  food,  materially  depend  upon  the  vegetable 
acid  they  contain. 

19.  It  is  uncertain  whether  ammonia  or  the 
volatile  alkali  exists  ready  formed  in  plants:  but  it 
is  evolved  from  many  of  them  by  the  action  of 
lime  or  fixed  alkali,  assisted  by  a  gentle  heat;, 
though  it  may  be  always  imagined  to  be  gene- 
rated during  the  process  by  the  combination  of 
azote  and  carbon.  The  ingenious  researches  of 
M.  Serturner,  followed  by  those  of  other  chemists, 
have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  alkaline  pro- 
perties of  several  compound  vegetable  substances, 
which  were  not  suspected  to  belong  to  this  class 
of  bodies,  such  as  morphina,  strychnina,  brucina, 
picrotoxina,  delphina* ;  these  compounds,  which 
are  found  respectively  in  opium,  nux  vomica, 
Bruceaanti-dysenterica,  coccuius  indicus,  and  Del- 
phinium Stnphisagria,  agree  with  alkalies  in  their 
effects  upon  vegetable  colors,  and  in  combmmg 
with  acids,  into  peculiar  neutrosaline  compounds. 
They  form  the  narcotic  or  poisonous  principles  of 
the  plants  in  which  they  are  found,  and  probably 
many  more  of  them  will  be  discovered.  They  are 
not  very  interesting  to  the  ajarriculturist,  except 
in  this  point  of  view,  that  posswly  many  noxious 
vegetable  mihstances  may  he  rendered  useful  as  the 
Jbod  of  cattUf  by  extracting  their  noxious  princi- 
ples by  means  of  acids;  and  this  is  a  subject  well 
worthy  of  experimental  investi^jption. 

Fixed  alkali  may  be  obtained  in  aqueous  solution 
fh)m  most  plants  by  burning  them,  and  treating 

*  Many  more  have  since  been  discovered,  as  eodeia, 
nareeia,  aricina,  &c.  All  the  compoands  of  this  class 
are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  azote,  and  oxygen. 


the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  substance,  in  its  pure 
state,  is  white  and  semi-transparent,  requiring  a 
strong  heat  for  its  fusion,  and  possessed  of  a  highly 
causuc  taste.  In  the  matter  usually  called  pure 
potassa  by  chemists,  it  exists,  combined  with  waten 
and  in  that  commonly  called  peari-ashes,  or  pot- 
ashes in  commerce,  it  is  combined  with  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  Potassa  in  its  uncom- 
bined  state,  as  has  been  mentioned,  consists  of 
the  highly  inflammable  metal  potassium  and  oxy- 
gen, one  proDonion  of  each. 

Soda,  or  tne  mineral  alkali,  is  found  in  some 
plants  that  grow  near  the  sea ;  and  is  obtained 
combined  with  water,  or  carbonic  acid  in  the  same 
manner  as  potassa;  and  consists,  as  has  been 
stated,  of  one  proportion  of  sodium,  and  two 
proportions  of  oxygen.  In  its  properties  it  is 
very  similar  to  potassa ;  but  it  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  this  character ;  it  forms  a 
hard  soap  with  oil :  potassa  forms  a  sod  soap. 

Pearl  ashes,  and  barilla  and  kelp,  or  the  impure 
soda  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  are 
very  valuable  in  commerce,  principally  on  account 
of  their  uses  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  soap. 
Glass  is  made  from  fixed  alkali,  flint,  and  certain 
metallic  substances. 

To  know  whether  a  vegetable  yields  alkali,  it 
should  be  burnt,  and  the  ashes  washed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water.  If  the  water,  aAer  being 
for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  reddens  paper 
tinged  with  turmeric,  or  renders  vegetable  blues 
green,  it  cohtains  alkali. 

To  ascertain  the  relative  quantities  of  pot-ashes 
afiforded  by  dififerent  plants,  equal  weights  of  theaa 
should  be  burnt :  the  ashes  washed  in  twice  their 
volume  of  water :  the  washings  should  be  passed 
through  blotting  paper,  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 
The  relative  weights  of  the  salt  obtained  will  in- 
dicate very  neariy  the  relative  quantities  of  alkalf 
they  contain. 

The  value  of  marine  plants  in  producing  soda 
may  be  estimated  in  the  same  manner,  with  suffi* 
cient  correctness  for  all  commercial  purposes. 

Herbs,  in  general,  furnish  four  or  five  times,  and 
shrubs  two  or  three  times,  as  much  pot-ashes  as 
trees.  The  leaves  produce  more  than  the  branch- 
es, and  the  branches  more  than  the  trunk.  Vege* 
tables  burnt  in  a  green  state  produce  more  ashes 
than  in  a  dry  state. 

The  following  table*  contains  a  statement  of 
the  quantity  of  pot-ashes  afibrded  by  some  com- 
mon trees  and  plants : — 
10,000  parts  of  Oak  -  -        15 

Elm  -  -        89 

fieech        -  -        12 

Vine  .  -       65 

Poplar       -  -         7 

Thistle      -  -        53 

Fern  -  -        62 

Cow  Thistle  -      196 

Wormwood  -      730 

Vetches         -        -      275 
Beans  -        -      200 

Fumitory      -       -     760 

Tlie  earths  found  in  plants  are  four ;  silica  or  the 
ef^lh  of  flints,  alumina  or  pure  day,  lime,  and  mag- 

*It  is  founded  upon  the  experiments  of  forwan» 
VauqueUn,  and  Pertuis. 
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neeia.  Thev  are  procuFsd  by  iocineratioii.  The 
lime  is  usually  combined  with  carbonic  acid.  This 
substance  and  silica,  are  much  more  common  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  than  magnesia,  and  m«iff- 
neaia  mora  common  than  alumina.  The  earths 
fom^  a  prhieipal  part  of  the  matter  insoluble  in 
water,  afforded  by  the  ashes  of  plants.  The  sOi- 
ca  is  known  by  not  being  dissolved  by  acids ;  tlie 
calcareous  earth,  unless  the  ashes  have  been  very 
intensely  ignited,  dissolves  with  efiervescence  in 
nrorifitic  acid.  Magnesia  forms  a  soluble  and 
crjrstallizable  salt,  ai^  lime  a  difficultly  soluble  one 
with  sulphuric  acid.  Alumina  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  eartlis  by  being  acted  upon  very  slowly 
by  acids;  and  in  forming  salts  very  soluble  ia 
water,  and.difficult  of  crystallization  with  them. 

The  earths  apjpear  to  be  compounds  of  the  pe- 
culiar metals  before  mentioned,  and  oxygen,  one 
proportion  of  each. 

The  earths  afforded  by  plants,  are  applied  to  no 
uses  of  common  life ;  and  there  are  few  cases  in 
which  the  knowledge  of  their  nature  can  be  of 
importance,  or  aflord  interest  to  the  farmer. 

The  only  meta^  oxides  found  in  plants,  are 
those  of  iron  and  manganesum :  they  are  detect- 
ed in  the  ashes  of  plants ;  but  in  very  minute 
quantities  only.  When  the  ashes  of  plants  are 
reddish  brown,  they  abound  in  oxides  of  iron. 
When  black  or  purple,  in  oxide  of  manganesum ; 
when  these  cok)urs  are  mixed,  they  contain  both 
substances. 

The  saline  compounds  contained  in  plants,  or 
afforded  by  their  incineration,  are  very  various. 
Tbe  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  potassa,  or  sul- 
phate  or  potassa,  is  one  of  the  most  usual.  Com- 
mon salt  is  likewise  very  oAen  found  in  the  ashes 
of  plants:;  likewise  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is 
insolable  in  waier,  but  soluble  in  muriatic  acid. 
Compounds  of  the  nitric,  mur'iatic,  sulphuric,  and 
phosphoric  acids,  with  alkalies  and  earths,  exist 
in  the  sap  of  many  plants,  or  are  afforded  bv  their 
evaporation  and  incineration.  The  salts  of  potas- 
sa are  distinguished  from  those  of  soda  by  then* 
producing  a  precipitate  in  solutions  of  platina: 
those  of  Tine  are  characterized  b}^  the  cloudiness 
they  occasion  in  solutions  containing  oxalic  acid; 
those  of  magnesia,  by  being  rendered  cloudy  by 
eohitioDS  of  ammonia.  Sulphuric  acid  ia  detected 
in  sahs  by  the  dense  white  precipitate  it  forms  in 
■olutions  of  baryta.  Muriatic  acid  by  the  cloudi- 
ness it  communicates  to  solution  of]  nitrate  of  silver ; 
and  when  salts  contain  nitric  acid,  they  produce 
scintillations  by  being  thrown  upon  burning  coals. 

As  no  applications  have  been  made  of  any  of 
the-neatral  salts  or  analogous  compounds  found  in 
plants,  in  a  separate  state,  it  will  be  useless  to  de- 
scribe them  individually.  The  following  tables 
are  given  from  M.  Th.  de  Saus^ure's  Researches 
^n  vegetation,  and  contain  results  obtained  by 
that  philosopher.  They  exhibit  the  quantities  of 
eoluble  salts,  metallic  oxides,  and  earths  aflorded 
by  the  ashes  of  different  plants. 

Besides  the  principles,  the  nature  of  which  has 
'been  just  discussed,  others  have  t>een  described 
by  chemists  as  belonging  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom :  thus  a  substance,  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  muscular  fibre  of  animals,  has  been  detected 
by  Vauquelin  in  the  papaw;  and  a  matter  similar 
to  animal  gelatine,  by  firaconnot,  in  the  mush- 


room ;  ulmin  *  and  emetine^  sarcocol,  nicotine» 
otivile,  asparagine,  inulin,  and  other  bodies,  are 
generally  described  in  systematic  writers  on  che- 
mistry as  specific  compounds;  but  it  is  likely  that 
few  of  these  bodies  will  retain  their  places  as  de- 
fkiite  combinations:  their  existence,  likewise,  is 
extremely  limited,  and  in  this  place  it  would  be 
inproper  to  dwell  upon  peculiarities;  my  object 
being  to  offer  such  general  views  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  vegetables  as  may  be  of  use  to  the  agri* 
cnlturist.  It  is  probable,  fVom  the  taste  of  sarco- 
col,. that  it  is  gum  combined  with  a  little  sugar* 
Inulin  is  so  analo^us  to  starch,  that  it  may  be  a 
variety  of  that  principle.  If  slight  differences  in 
chemical  and  physical  properties  be  considered  as 
safficient  to  establish  a  difference  in  the  species 
of  vegetable  substances,  the  catalogue  of  them 
might  be  enlarged  to  almost  any  extent.  No  twa 
compounds  procured  from  different  vegetables  are 
precisely  alike ;  and  there  are  even  difierences  in 
the  qualities  of  the  same  compound,  according  to 
the  time  in  which  it  has  been  collected,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  prepared.  The 
great  use  of  classification  in  science  is  to  assist  the 
memory,  and  it  ought  to  be  founded  upon  the 
similanty  of  properties  which  are  distinct,  cha- 
recteristic,  and  invariable. 

The  analysis  of  any  substance,  containing  mix- 
tures of  the  different  vegetable  principles,  may  be 
made,  in  such  a  manner  as  is  necessary  for  the 
views  of  the  agriculturist,  with  facility.  A  given 
quantity,  say  200  grains,  of  the  substance  should 
be  powdered,  made  into  a  paste  or  mass,  wiih  a 
onall  quantity  of  water,  and  kne$ided  in  the  hands, 
or  rubbed  in  ^  mortar  lor  some  time  under  cold 
water:  if  it  contain  much  gluten,  that  principle 
will  separate  in  a  coherent  mass.  Alter  thjs  pro- 
cess, whether  it  has  afforded  gluten  or  not,  it 
should  be  kept  in  contact  with  half  a  pint  of  cold 
water  for  three  or  four  hours,  being  occasioBally 
rubbed  or  agitated ;  the  solid  matter  should  be  se- 
parated fVom  ttie  fluid  by  means  of  blotting  paper. 
The  fluid  should  be  gradually  heated ;  if  any 
flakes  appear,  they  are  to  be  separated  by  the  same 
means  as  the  solid  matter  in  the  last  process,  t.  s. 
by  filtration.  The  fluid  is  then  to  be  evaporated 
to  dryness.  The  matter  obtained  is  to  be  exam- 
ined by  applying  moist  paper,  tinged  with  red 
cabbage  juice,  or  violet  juice,  to  it;  if  the  paper 
become  red,  it  contains  acid  matter;  if  it  become 
green,  alkaline  matter ;  and  the  nature  of  the  acid 
or  alkaline  matter  may  be  known  by  applying  the 
tests  already  described.  If  the  solid  matter  be 
sweet  to  the  taste,  it  must  be  supposed  to 
contain  sugar;  if  bitterish,  bitter  principle,  or 
extract ;  if  astringent,  tannin :  and  if  it  be  neariy 
insipid,  it  must  be  principallv  gum  or  mucilage. 
To  separate  cum  or  mucilage  from  the  other 
principles,  alcohol  must  be  boiled  upon  the  solid 
matter,  which  will  dissolve  the  sugar  and  the  ex- 
tract, and  leave  the  mucilage;  the  weight  of 
which  may  be  ascertained. 

*  Ulmin,  in  relation  to  a^cultural  chemistry,  would 
appear,  from  the  researches  of  M.  Boullay,  to  be  a 
substance  of  some  importance.  It  is  of  a  dark  colour, 
almost  black;  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  having  some 
of  the  properties  of  an  acid ;  readily  combining  with  al- 
kalies ana  the  alkaline  earths,  with  which  it  forms  so- 
luble compounds.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  peat  and  ve- 
^table  nuHild,  and  may  be  conndered  as  a  natural 
manure. — ^J.  D. 


1  Leaves  of  oak  (QuircuiBobur,)  May  10 

2  Ditto,  September  27      *        .        . 
8  Wood  of  young  oak.  May  10 
4  Bark  of  ditto         .        .        *        .  ^ 
6  Entire  wood  of  oak 

6  Alburnum  of  ditto 

7  Bark  of  ditto         *        .        .        « 

8  Cortical  layers  of  ditto  .        * 

9  Extract  of  wood  of  ditto      .        « 

10  Soil  of  wood  of  ditto 

11  Extract  from  ditto         .        .        « 

12  Leaves  of  the  poplar  (Populut  nigra) 
May  26 

13  Ditto,  September  12      .       .       • 

14  Wood  of  ditto.  September  12 
16  Bark  of  ditto         .... 

16  Leaves   of  hazel  (Corylut   jSvellana) 
May  1  ... 

17  Ditto,  washed  in  cold  water  • 

18  Leaves  of  ditto,  June  22 

19  Ditto,  September  20      .        .        . 

20  Wood  of  ditto.  May  1 

21  Bark  of  ditto         .... 

22  Entire  wood  of  mulbeny  ^Jlforttf  nigra) 
November         .... 

28  Alburnum  of  ditto 

24  Bark  of  ditto         .        .        ,        . 

25  Cortical  layers  of  ditto 
261  Entire  wood   of  hornbeam  (Carpi$iMi 

Betulus),  November 

27  Alburnum  of  ditto 

28  Bark  of  ditto        .... 

29  Wood  of  horse  chestnut  (JEicviui  Wp 
pocaftanum).  May  10 

80  Leaves  of  ditto.  May  10 

81  Leaves  of  ditto,  July  28 
32  Ditto,  September  27 

83  Flowers  of  ditto.  May  10     . 

84  Fruit  of  ditto,  October  6 
35  Plants  of  peas  (Ptfum  tatwum),  in  flower 

86  Plants  of  peas  (Pitum  fottmim),  in  flow 
er,  npe  .  ... 

87  Plants  of  vetches  (Vtcia  Faba)^  before 
flowering.  May  28 

88  Ditto,  in  flower,  June  28 

89  Ditto,  ripe,  July  28 

40  Ditto,  seeds  separated 

41  Seeds  of  ditto 

42  Ditto,  in  flower,  raised  in  distilled  water 

43  SoUdago  vulg(ms,    before    flowering. 
May  1  .       .  .        . 

44  Ditto,  just  in  flower,  July  15 

45  Ditto,  seeds  ripe,  September  20     . 

46  Plants  of  tumsol  (Helianihat  annuut) 

a  month  before  flowering,  June  28 
'47  Ditto,  in  flower,  July  28 

48  Ditto,  bearing  ripe  seeds,  September  20 

49  Wheat  (Trittcum  ioiivum),  m  flower 

50  Ditto,  seeds  ripe 

51  Ditto,  a  month  before  flowering 

52  Ditto,  in  flower,  June  14 

53  Ditto,  seeds  ripe 

54  Straw  of  wheat 

55  Seeds  of  ditto 

56  Bran  .  ... 
57] Plants  of  maize  (Zea  Mays),  a  month 

^  I    before  flowering  June  23 


Constititents  of  100  parti  of  Aahes. 
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To  Hparate  migar  and  extract,  ibe  alcohol  muit 
be  evaporated  uTl  cryalala  besia  to  fall  dona, 
which  areiugar;  but  they  will  generally  be  co- 
loured by  Borae  extract,  and  can  only  be  purified 
by  repeated  tolulioni  in  alcohol.  Extract  may  be 
•eparated  from  sugar  by  diMolving  the  lolid,  ob- 
tained by  evaporation  from  alcohol,  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  boiling  it  for  a  long  while 
iu  contact  with  the  air.  The  extract  will  gradu- 
ally fall  down  in  the  form  of  an  iueolable  powder, 
sod  the  sugar  will  reniBin  in  solution. 

If  t&noin  exist  in  the  Grst  aolution  made  by 
eold  water,  its  Beparaiion  is  easily  effected  b/  the 
proceiM  belbre  described.  The  solution  of  isin- 
f^asB  must  be  gradually  added,  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tatence  of  an  excess  ofanimal  jelly  in  the  solution, 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  mucilage. 

When  the  vegetable  subatance,  the  subject  of 
experiment,  will  aSbrd  no  more  principles  Id  cold 
water,  it  must  be  expoKd  (o  boiling  water.  This 
will  unite  to  siarch,  if  thei«  be  any,  and  may 
likewiM  take  np  more  augar,  extract,  and  tannin, 
provided  they  be  intimately  combined  with  the 
other  principle*  of  the  compound. 

The  mode  of  eeparating  starch  is  similar  to  that 
•f  aeparating  mucilags. 

If  eStct  the  action  of  hot  water  any  thing  re- 
main, the  action  of  boiling  alcohol  is  then  to  be 
■nod.    Thie  will  dissolve  rewnoua  matter;  the 

aoanlity  of  which  may  be  known  by  evaporating 
le  alcMiol. 

The  last  agent  that  may  be  applied  ia  ether, 
which  diMolvea  elastic  gum,  thouga  the  appUca- 


tioo  is  scarcely  ever  necessary;  forifthis  principle 
be  present,  it  may  be  easily  detected  by  its  pecu- 
liar qualities. 

If  any  fixed  oil  or  wax  exist  in  the  vegetable 
substance,  it  will  separate  during  the  process  of 
boiling  in  wnter,  and  may  be  collected.  Any  sub- 
stance not  acted  upon  by  water,  alcohol,  or  ether, 
must  be  regarded  as  woody  fibre. 

Ifvolaiile  oils  exist  in  any  vegetable  ■ubalancet, 
it  is  evident  they  may  be  procured,  and  their  quan- 
lity  agcerlained,  by  distillation. 

When  the  quantity  of  fixed  saline,  alkaline, 
metallic,  or  earthy  matter  in  any  vegetable  com- 
pound is  to  be  ascertained,  the  compound  must  be 
decomposed  by  heat,  by  exposing  it,  if  a  fixed 

ibstance,  in  a  crucible,  to  a  long  continued  red 


ter  so  produced  may  be  learned  by  applying 
the  tells  mentioned  in  Lecture  IV. 

The  only  analyses  in  which  the  agricultara) 
chemist  can  often  wish  lo  occupy  himself,  are 
those  of  substances  coniaining  principally  starch, 
sugar,  gluten,  oils,  mucilage,  albumen,  and  tan- 

The  two  fallowing  siatemenls  will  afford  an  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  results  of  experiments 
mav  be  arranged. 

The  first  is  a  statement  of  the  composition  of 
ripe  peas,  deduced  from  experiments  made  by 
Efinliof;  the  second  is  of  the  products  aSbrded  by 
oak  bark,  deduced  from  experiments  conducted  by 
myselll 
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[No.  a 


Parts. 

8840  parts  ofKpe  peas  afford  of  starch  -  1265 

Ftbrotts  matter  analogous  to  starch,  >  ^  g^ 

with  the  coats  of  the  peas         -       J  * 
A  substance  analogous  to  gluten 

Mucilage         -           -               -  -  249 

Saccharine  matter       -               -  -  81 

Albumen        -             -               -  -  66 

Volatile  matter            -               -  -  640 

Earthy  phosphates      -               -  -  11 

JLiOss             ....  229 
1000  parts  of  dry  oak  bark,  from  a  small  tree 
•deprived  of  epidermis,  contain, 

Of  Woody  Fibre         -               -  -  876 

Tannin          -       -               -  -  67 

Extract          -        -               -  -  31 

Mucilage.      -        -               -  -  18 
Matter  rendered  insoluble  during 
evaporation,  probably  a  mix- 
ture of  albumen  and  extract 

Loss,  partly  saline  matter           -  -  29 

To  ascertain  the  primary  elements  of  the  differ- 
ent vegetable  principles,  and  the  proportions  in 
which  they  are  combined,  different  methods  of 
analysis  have  been  adopted.  The  most  simple 
are  their  decomposition  by  heat,  or  their  formation 
into  new  products  by  combustion. 

When  any  vegetable  principle  is  acted  on  by  a 
strong  red  beat,  its  elements  become  newly  ar- 
ranged. Sudh  of  them  as  are  volatile  are  expelled 
in  the  gaseous  form ;  and  are  either  condensed  as 
fluids,  or  remain  permanently  elastic.  The  fixed 
remainder  is  either  carbonaceous,  earthy,  saline, 
atkaKne,  or  metallic  matter. 

To  make  correct  experiments  on  the  decompo- 
sition of  vegetable  substances  by  heat,  requires  a 
complicated  apparatus,  much  time  and  labor,  and 
all  the  resources  of  the  philosophical  chemist;  but 
such  results  as  are  useful  to  the  agriculturist  may 
be  easily  obtained.  The  apparatus  necessary,  is 
a  careen  glass  retort,  attached  by  cement  to  a  re- 
ceiver, connected  with  a  tube  passing  under  an 
inverted  jar  of  known  capacity,  filled  with  water.* 
A  given  weight  of  the  substance  is  to  be  heated 
to  redness,  in  the  retort  over  a  charcoal  fire;  the 
receiver  is  to  be  kept  cool,  and  the  process  conti- 
nued as  long  as  any  elastic  matter  is  generated. 
The  condensible  fluids  will  collect  in  the  receiver, 
and  the  fixed  residuum  will  be  found  in  the  retort. 
The  fluid  products  of  the  distillation  of  vegetable 
substances  are  principally  water,  with  some  ace- 
tous and  mucous  acids,  and  empyreumatic  oil,  or 
tar,  and  in  some  cases  ammonia.  The  gases 
are  carbonic  acid  gas,  carbonic  oxide,  and  car- 
buretted  hydrogen;  sometimes  with  olefiant  gas, 
and  hydrogen;^ and  sometimes,  but  more  rarely, 
with  azote.  Carbonic  acid  is  the  only  one  of 
those  gases  rapidly  absorbed  by  water;  the  rest 
are  inflammable;  olefiant  gas  bums  with  a  bright 
white  light;  carburetted  hydrogen  with  a  light 
like  wax;  carbonic  oxide  with  aTeeble  blue  flame. 
The  properties  of  hydrogen  and  azote  have  been 
described  in  the  last  lecture.  The  specific  gravi- 
ty of  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  to  that  of  air  as  20.7, 
to  13.7,  and  it  consists  of  one  proportion  of  carbon 
11.4,  and  two  of  oxygen  30.  The  specific  gravi- 
ty of  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon,  is,  taking  the  same 
standard,  13.2,  and  it  consists  of  one  proportion  of 
carbon,  and  one  of  oxygen. 

•  See  Fig.  14, 


The  specific  gravities  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
and  olefiant  gas,  are  respectively  8  and  13;  both 
contain  four  proportions  of  hydrogen;  the  first 
contains  one  proportion,  the  second  two  propor- 
tions of  carbon. 

If  the  weight  of  the  carbonaceous  residuum  be 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  fluids  condensed  in  the 
receiver,  and  they  be  subtracted  from  the  whole 
weight  of  the  substance,  the  remainder  will  t>e 
the  weight  of  the  gaseous  matter. 

The  acetous  andmucous  acids,  and  the  ammo- 
nia formed,  are  usually  in  very  small  quantities; 
and  by  comparing  the  proportions  of  water  and 
charcoal  with  the  quantity  of  the  gases,  taking 
into  account  their  qualities,  a  general  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  composition  of  the  substance. 
The  proportions  of  the  elements  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  vegetable  aubstances  which  can  be 
used  as  food,  have  been  already  ascertained  by  . 
philosophical  chemists,  and  have  been  stated  in 
the  preceding  pages;  the  analysis  by  distillation, 
may,  however,  in  some  cases,  be  useful  in  esti- 
mating the  powers  of  manures,  in  a  manner  that 
will  be  explained  in  a  future  lecture. 

The  statements  of  the  composition  of  vegetable 
substances,  quoted  from  MM.  Gay  Lussao  and 
Thenard,  were  obtained  by  these  phUoeopbeni  by 
exposing  the  substances  to  the  action  of  heated 
chlorate  of  f)otas8a;  a  body  that  conmsts  of  potas- 
sium, chlorine,  and  oxygen;  and  which  afforded 
oxygen  to  the  cafbon  and  the  hydrogen.  Their 
experiments  were  made  In  a  peculiar  apparatns, 
and  required  great  caution,  and  were  of  a  very 
delicate  nature.  It  will  not  therefore  be  necessary 
to  enter  upon  any  details  of  them. 

It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  made,  that  the  most  es- 
sential vegetable  substances  consist  of  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  oxygen  in  difierent  proportions,  gene- 
rally alone,  but  \n  some  few  cases  combined  with 
azote.  The  acids,  alkalies,  earths,  metallic  oxides, 
and  saline  compounds,  though  necessary  in  the 
vegetable  economy,  must  be  considered  as  of  less 
importance,  particularly  in  their  relation  to  agri- 
culture, than  the  other  principles;  and  as  it  ap- 
pears from  M.  de  Saussure's  table,  and  from  other 
experiments,  they  differ  in  the  same  species  of  ve- 
getable when  it  is  raised  on  different  soils. 

MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  have  deduced 
three  propositions,  which  they  have  called  Jotos, 
from  their  experiments  on  vegetable  substances. 
Hie  first  is,  "That  a  vegetable  substance  is  al- 
ways acid  whenever  the  oxygen  it  contains  is  to 
the  hydrogen  in  a  greater  proportion  than  in 
water." 

7%e  third,  "That  a  vegetable  sobstance  is 
neither  acid  nor  resinous,  but  is  either  saccharine 
or  mucilaginous,  or  analogous  to  woody  fibre  or 
starch,  whenever  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  it 
are  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  water." 

7%e  seeondy  *^hat  a  ve^table  substance  is 
always  resinous,  or  oily  or  spirituous,  whenever  it 
contains  oxygen  in  a  smaller  proportion  to  the 
hydrogen  than  exists  in  water." 

New  experiments  upon  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances, besides  those  examined  by  MM.  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  are  required  before  these  in- 
teresting conclusions  can  be  fully  admitted.  Their 
researches  establish,  however,  the  close  analog 
between  several  vegetable  compounds  differing  m 
their  sensible  qualities,  and  combined  with  those 
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of  other  eheroists,  offer  ■iraple  explanatione  of 
Several  processes  in  nnture  and  art,  by  which  dif- 
ferent ve^table  substances  are  converted  into 
each  other,  or  changed  into  new  compounds. 

Gum  and  eu^ar,  excluding  the  different  propor- 
tions of  water  they  may  contain,  aflord  nearly  the 
same  elements  by  analysis;  and  starch  differs 
from  them  only  in  containing  a  little  more  carbon. 
The  peculiar  properties  of  gum  and  sugar  must 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  different  arrangement,  or 
degree  of  condensation  of  their  elements;  and  it 
would  be  natural  to  conceive,  from  the  composi- 
tion of  these  bodies,  as  well  as  that  of  starch,  that 
all  three  would  be  easily  convertible  one  into  the 
other;  which  is  actually  the  case. 

At  the  time  of  (he  ripening  of  com,  the  sac- 
charine matter  in  the  grain,  and  that  carried  from 
the  sap  vessels  into  the  grain,  become  coagulated, 
probably  simply  by  losing  water,  and  form  starch. 
And  in  the  process  of  malting,  the  converse 
change  occurs.  The  starch  of  grain  is  converted 
into  sugar.  As  there  is  a  little  absorption  of  oxy- 
icen,  and  a  formation  of  carbonic  acid  in  this  case, 
it  is  likely  that  the  starch  loses  a  little  carbon, 
which  combines  with  the  oxygen  to  form  carbonic 
acid;  and  probably  the  oxygen  tends  to  acidify 
the  gluten  of  the  grain,  and  thus  breaks  down 
the  texture  of  the  starch;  gives  a  new  arrangement 
to  its  elements,  and  renders  it  soluble  in  water. 

Mr.  Cruikshank,  by  exposing  syrup  to  a  sub- 
stance named  phosphuret  of  lime,  which  has  great 
tendency  to  decompose  water,  converted  a  part  of 
the  sturar  into  a  matter  analogous  to  mucilage. 
And  M.  iCirchhoff,  recently,  has  converted  starch 
Into  sugar  by  a  very  simple  process,  that  of 
boiling  in  very  diluted  sulphuric  acid.*  The  pro- 
portions are  100  parts  of  starch,  400  parts  of 
water,  and  1  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by  weight. 
This  mixture  is  to  be  kept  boiling  for  40  hours ; 
the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation  being  supplied  by 
new  quantities.  The  acid  is  to  be  neutralized  by 
lime ;  and  the  sugar  crystallized  by  cooling.  This 
experiment  has  been  tried  with  success  by  many 
persons.  Sir  C.  Tuthill.  from  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  potato  starch,  procured  a  pound  and  a  quarter 
of  crystalline,  brown  sugar ;  which  he  conceives 
poss^sed  properties  intermediate  bet^veen  cane- 
sugar,  and  grape-sugar. 

It  is  probable,  firom  the  experiments  of  M. 
Tbeodorsde  Saus£ure,  that  conversion  of  starch 
into  sugar,  in  this  experiment,  is  effected  merely 
by  its  combination  with  water;  for  his  experiments 
prove  that  the  acid  is  not  decomposed,  and  that  no 
elasrio  matter  is  set  free^  and  that  the  sugar 
Weighs  more  than  the  starch  from  which  it  is 
formed:  probably  the  color  of  the  sog^r,  is  owing 
to  the  disengagement  or  new  combination  of  a  little 
carbon,  the  slight  excess  of  which,  as  has  been  just 
•tated,  constitutes  the  onlydiffisfence  (independent 
of  the  difierent  quantities  of  water  tl>ey  may 
contain)  perceptible  by  analysis  between  sugar  and 
•tarch. 

M.  fiouillon  la  Grange,  by  slightly  roasting 
starch,  has  rendered  it  soluble  in  cokl  water ;  and 


*  Some  kinds  of  vinegar,  especially  those  made  from 
sugar,  are  converted  into  an  insoluble  substance  re- 
sembling lignin,  or  the  principle  of  the  woody  fibre, 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  This  I  have  witness- 
ed in  many  instances;  the  new  substance  which  is  like 
lignin,  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  vinegar,  and  leaves 
Vol.  VI.--77 


the  solution  evaporated  afforded  a  subtftancC) 
having  the  characters  of  mucihage.  And  by  ex- 
periments similar  to  tbose  of  M.  Kirchhoff^  M. 
Braconnot  has  lately  shown  that  saccharine  and 
mucilaginous  substances  may  be  procured  fron^ 
various  forms  of  woody  fibre;  and  I  have  seen 
specimens  of  soil  sugar  made  from  linen  rags. 

Gluten  and  albumen  differ  from  the  other  ve- 
getable products,  principally  by  containing  azote. 
When  gluten  is  kept  long  in  water,  it  undergoes 
fermentation ;  ammonia  (which  contains  its  azote) 
is  given  off  with  acetic  acid ;  and  a  fatty  matter 
and  a  substance  analogous  to  woody  fibre  remain. 

£xtract,  tannin,  and  gallic  acid,  when  their 
solutions  are  long  exposed  to  air,  deposite  a  matter 
similar  (o  woody  fibre ;  and  the  solid  substances 
are  rendered  analogous  to  woody  fibre,  by  slight 
roasting ;  and  in  these  cases  it  is  probable  that 
part  of  their  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  separated  as 
water. 

All  the  other  vegetable  principles  differ  from  the 
vegetable  acids  in  containing  more  hydrogen  and 
carbon,  or  less  oxygen ;  many  of  them,  therefore, 
are  easily  converted  into  vegetable  acids  by  a  mere 
fiubtraction  of  some  proportions  of  hydrogen. 
The  vegetable  acidd,  for  the  most  part,  are  con- 
vertible into  each  other  by  easy  proceo^s.  The 
oxalic  contains  most  oxygen;  the  acetic  the  least: 
and  this  last  substance  is  easily  formed  by  the  die* 
tillation  of  other  vegetable  substances,  or  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  on  puch  of  them  as  are 
soluble  in  water;  probably  by  the  mere  com- 
bination of  oxygen  with  hydrogen  and  carbon,  or 
In  some  cases  by  the  subtraction  of  a  portion  of 
hydrogen. 

Alcohol,  or  spirits  of  wine,  has  been  oflen  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  these  lectures.  This  sub- 
stance was  not  described  amonsst  jhe  vegetable 
principles,  because  it  has  never  oeen  found  ready 
formed  in  the  organs  of  plants.  It  is  procured  by 
a  change  in  the  principles  of  sacchariite  matter,  in 
a  process  called  vinous  ferrtientation. 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  contains  sugar, 
mucilage,  gluten,  and  some  saline  matter,  princi- 
pally composed  of  tartaric  acid:  wbisn  this  juice, 
or  must,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  exposed  to 
the  temperature  of  about  70°,  the  fermentatioa 
begins;  it  becomes  thicit  and  turbid;  its  tempera- 
ture increases,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged 
in  abundance.  In  a  few  days  the  fermentation 
ceases ;  the  solid  matter  that  rendered  the  juice 
turbid  fklU  to  the  bottom,  and  it  clears ;  the  sweet 
taste  of  the  fluid  is  in  great  measure  destroyed, 
and  it  is  become  spirituous. 

Fabroni  has  shown  that  thfe  gluten  in  must  is 
essential'  to  fermentation ;  and  that  chemist  has 
made  saccharine  matter  ferment,  by  adding  to  its 
solution  in  water,  common  vegetable  gluten  and 
tartaric  acid.  Gay  Lussac  has  demonstrated  that 
must  will  not  ferment  when  freed  from  air  by  boil- 
ing, and  placed  oat  of  the  contact  of  oxygen ;  but 
that  fermentation  begins  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed 
to  the  oxygen  of  air,  a  little  of  that  principle  be- 
ing absorbed ;  and  that  it  then  continues  inde- 
pendent of  the  presence  of  the  atmosphere.* 


a  dense  stmng  crust,  occasionally  in  appearance  not  un- 
like the  buffy  coat  of  blood.— J.  D. 

*  Farther  experiments  appear  to  be  required  on  this 
subjects  I  have  not  found  the  fermentation  of  must 
prevented  either  by  immersing  in  it  phosphorus  in  a 
close  vessel,  or  by  agitating  it,  in  contact  with  a  mi- 
nute portion  of  nitrous  gai.—J.  D. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  ale  and  porter,  the  sugar 
Ibrroed  during  the  germination  of  barley  is  made 
to  ferment  by  dieeolving  it  in  water  with  a  little 
yeast,  which  contains  gluten  in  the  state  proper 
ibr  producing  fermentation,  and  exposing  it  to  the 
requisite  temperature ;  carbonic  acid  gas  is  given 
on  as  in  the  fermentation  of  must,  and  the  liquor 
gradually  becomes  spirituous. 

Similar  phenomena  occur  in  the  fermentation 
of  the  sugar  in  the  juice  of  applies  and  other  ripe 
fruits.  It  appears  that  fermentation  depends  en- 
tirely upon  a  new  arrangement  cii'  the  elements  of 
sugar ;  part  ofthe  carbon  uniting  to  oxygen  to  form 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  remaining  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  combining  as  alcohol;  and  the  use  ofthe 
gluten  or  yeast,  and  the  primary  exposure  to  air, 
seems  to  be  to  occasion  the  formation  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  this  change  being 
once  produced  is  continued;  its  agency  may  be  com- 
pared to  thatof  a  spark  in  producing  the  inflamma- 
tion of  gunpowder;  the  mcrease  of  temperature 
occasioned  by  the  formation  of  one  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  occasions  the  combination  of  the  ele- 
ments of  another  cjuantity. 

From  the  experiments  of  M.  Theodore  de  Saus- 
8ure  it  appears  that  alcohol  is  composed  of  100 
parts  of  olefiant  (or  percarburetted  hydrogen  gas), 
and  of  63.58  water,  or  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in 
the  proportions  necessary  to  form  water. 

Alcohol,  in  its  purest  known  form,  is  a  highly 
inflammable  liquid,  of  speciflc  gravity  796,  at  the 
temperature  of  60<>;  it  boils  at  about  Y!Q^  Fah- 
renheit. This  alcohol  is  obtained  by  repealed  dis- 
tillation of  the  strongest  common  spirit  from  the 
salt  called  by  chemists  muriate  of  lime,  it  having 
been  previously  heated  red  hot. 

The  strongest  alcohol  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  spirit  without  salts  has  seldom  a  less  spe- 
cific gravity  than  825^  at  60^ ;  and  it  contains,  ac- 
cording to  Lowitz's  experiments,  89  pan?  of  the 
alcohol  of  796,  and  11  par»s  of  water.  The  spirit 
established  as  proof  sjpirit  by  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  1762  ought  to  have  the  specific  gravity 
of  916 ;  and  this  contains  nearly  equal  weights  of 
pure  alcohol  and  water. 

The  alcohol  in  fermented  liquors  is  in  combina- 
tion with  water,  coloring  matter,  sugar,  muci- 
lage, and  the  vegetable  acids,  ft  has  been  often 
doubted  whether  it  can  be  procured  by  any  other 
process  than  distilfatron ;  and  some  persons  have 
even  supposed  that  it  ts  Jbrmtd  by  distillation. 
The  experiments  of  Mr.  firande  are  conclusive 
against  noth  these  opinions.  That  gentleman  has 
shown  that  the  coloring  and  acid  matter  in  wines 
may  be,  for  the  most  part,  separated  in  a  solid 
form  by  the  action  of  a  solution  oPsugar  of  lead 
^acetate  of  lead,)  and  that  the  alcohol  may  be 
then  obtained  by  abstracting  the  water  by  means 
ef  hydrate  of  potassa  or  muriate  of  lime,  without 
artificial  heat. 

The  intoxicating  powers  of  fermented  liquors 
depend  on  the  alcohol  that  they  contain ;  but  their 
action  on  the  stomach  is  modified  by  the  acid,  sac- 
eharine,  or  mucilaginous  substances  they  hold  in- 
■olution.  Alcohol  probably  acts  with  most  effica- 
cy when  it  is  most  loosely  combined  ;  and  Its  en- 
ergy seems  to  be  impaired  by  union  with  large 
quantities  of  water,  or  with  sugar  or  acid,  or  ex- 
tractive matter. 

The  table  in  the  following  page  contains  the 
Besults  of  Mr^  Brande's  eipenments  on  the  quan- 


tity of  alcohol  of  825  at  60^,  in  different  fbrment^ 
ed  liquors. 

The  spirits  distilled  from  different  fermented  li- 
quors  differ  in  their  flavor:  for  peculiar  odorou* 
matter,  or  volatile  oils,  rise  in  most  cases  with  the 
alcohol.  The  spirit  from  malt  usually  has  an  era- 
pyreumatic  taste  like  that  of  the  oil,  formed  by 
the  distillation  of  vegetable  substances.  The  best 
brandies  seem  to  owe  their  flavor  to  a  peculiar 
oily  matter,  formed  probably  by  the  action  of  the 
tartaric  acid  on  alcohol ;  and  rum  derives  its  cha- 
racteristic (aste  from  a  principle  in  the  sugar  cane. 
All  the  common  spirits  may,  I  find,  be  deprived  of 
their  peculiar  flavour  by  repeatedly  digesting  them 
with  a  mixture  of  weU-bumt  charcoal  end  quick- 
lime ;  they  then  aflTord  pure  alcohol  by  distillation. 
The  cognac  brandies,  I  find,  contain  vegetable 
prussic  acid,  and  their  ffavour  may  be  imitated  by 
adding  to  a  solution  of  alcohol  in  water  of  the 
same  strength,  a  few  drops  of  the  ethereal  oil  of 
wine  produced  during  the  formation  of  ether,* 
and  a  similar  quantity  of  vegetable  prussic  acid 
procured  from  laurel  leaves  or  any  bitter  kernels. 

1  have  mentioned  eiher  in  the  course  of  this 
l4ecture;  this  substance  is  procured  from  alcohol 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcoho* 
and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  the  lightest  known  liquid 
substance,  being  of  si>ecific  gravity  632  at  609. 
It  is  very  volatile  and  rises  in  vapor,  even  by  the 
heat  of  the  body.  It  is  highly  inflammable.  In 
the  formation  of  ether  it  is  most  probable,  from 
the  experiments  of  M.  de  Saussure,  that  the  ele- 
ments of  water  merely  are  separated  from  the  al- 
cohol by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  that  ether  difi*ers 
from  alcohol  in  containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  Like  alcohol,  it  possesses 
intoxTcating  powers. 

A  number  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
vegetable  principles  depend  upon  the  separation  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  as  water  from  the  com* 
pound  ;  but  there  is  one  of  very  great  importance^ 
in  which  a  new  combination  of  the  elements  of 
water  is  the  principal  operation.  This  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread.  When  any  kind  of  floury 
which  consists  principally  of  starch,  is  made  into 
a  paste  with  water,  and  immediately  and  gradu- 
ally heated  to  about  440^,  it  increases  in  weight, 
and  is  found  entirely  altered  in  its  properties ;  it 
has  lost  its  solubility  in  water,  and  its  power  of 
being  converted  into  sugar.  In  this  state  it  is 
unleavened  bread.- 

When  the  flour  of  com  or  the  starch  of  pota- 
toes, mixed  with  boiled  potatoes,  is  made  into  a 
paste  with  water,  kef)t  warm,  and  suffered  to  re- 
main 80  or  40  hours,  it  ferments,  carbonic  acid  ^ 
is  disengaged  from  it,  and  it  becomes  filled  with 
globules  ef  elastic  fluid,  ki  this  state  it  is  raised 
dough,  and  afibrds,  by  baking,  leavened  bread ; 
but  this  bread  is  sour  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste; 
and  leavened  bread  for  use  is  made  by  mixing  a 
little  dough,  that  has  fermented,  with  new  dough, 
and  kneading  them  together,  or  by  kneading  tht 
bread  with  a  small  quantity  of  yeast. 

In  the  formation  of  wheaten  bread,  more  thaa 
one  quarter  ofthe  elements  of  water  combine 

*  In  the  process  of  the  distillation  of  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid  alter  the  ether  is  procured ;  by  a  higher 
degree  of  heat,  a  yellow  fluid  is  produced ;  which  is 
the  substance  In  questioo.  It  has  a  fragrant  smell  aoil 
an  agreeable  taste. 
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Wine. 


Port     - 

Ditto 

Ditto    - 

Ditto 

Ditto    . 

Ditto 

Ditto    - 

Average     - 

Madeira 

Ditto  (Sercial) 

Ditto    - 

Ditto 

Average 

Sherry 

Ditto    - 

Ditto 

Ditto    - 

Average     - 

Claret  - 

Ditto 

Ditto    - 

Ditto 

Average 

CaJcavella  • 

Ditto   - 

List>0D 

Malaga 

Ditto 

Bucellas 

Red  Madeira 

Ditto    - 

Malmsey  Madeira 

Marsala 

Ditto 

Red  Champagne 

Ditto 

White  Champagne 

Still  Champagne     • 

Burgundy 

Ditto 

Ditto    - 

Ditto 

White  Hennitagd 

Red  Hermitage 

Hock  - 

Ditto 

Ditto   - 

Yin  de  Grave 

Ditto    - 


Proportion 
of  Alcohol, 
percent,  by 
measure. 


19.(K) 
21.40 
22.80 
33.89 
23.71 
24.29 
25.88 
22.96 
19.24 
21.40 
28.98 
24.42 
22.27 
18.25 
18.79 
19.81 
19.88 
19.17 
12.91 
14.08 
16.82 
17.11 
15.10 
18.10 
19.20 
18.94 
17.26 
18.94 
18.49 
18.40 
22.80 
16.40 
25.06 
26.03 
11.80 
12.56 
12.80 
13.80 
14.58 
11.95 
15.22 
16J0 
17.48 
12.82 
14.87 
18.00 
8.88 
12.80 
18.94 


^ne. 


Frontignac 
CotiRoti    • 
Rousilion 
Ditto 


f  ape  Madeira  - 

Ditto 

Ditto    . 

Cape  Muscat 

iWfaite  Constantia 

|Red  Constantia 

|Tent    - 

Sheraaz 

jSyracnse 

;Nice 

Tokay 

Lissa 

Ditto    - 

jTeneriffe    - 

iColares 

Lachr^a  Christi 

jVidonia 

Alba  flora  - 

iZante  - 

iLunel 

Sautem 

iSarsac 

'Raisin  Wine    - 

Ditto 

Ditto    . 

■Orange  Wine 

;Grape  Wine     - 

jCurrant  Wine 

iGooseberry  Wine 

Elder  Wine 

Mead  - 

Cider 

Ditto    - 

Perry 

Brown  Stout    - 

Ale  (Burton) 
Edinbun^ 
Dorchester 

London  Porter 

Small  Beer 

Brandy 

Rum 

Hollands 

Scotch  Whiskey 

Irish  Whiskey 


Proportion 

of  Alcohol, 

per  cent,  by 

measure. 


12.79 
12.82 
17.26 
19.00 
18.11 
20.50 
22.94 
18.25 
19.75 
18.92 
18.80 
15.52 
15.28 
14.68 
9.88 
26.47 
24.35 
19.79 
19.75 
19.70 
19.25 
17.26 
17.05 
15.52 
14.22 
13.86 
25.77 
26.40 
23.20 
11.26 
18.11 
20.55 
11.84 
8.79 
7.82 
9.87 
5.21 
7.26 
6.80 

o.oo 

6.20 

5.56 

4.20 

1.28 

58.89 

58.68 

51.60 

54.82 

53.90 


with  the  flour ;  more  water  is  consolidated  in  the 
formation  of  bread  from  barley,  and  still  more  in 
that  from  oats ;  but  the  gluten  in  wheat,  being  in 
much  larger  quantity  than  in  other  grain,  seems 
to  form  a  combination  with  the  starch  and  water, 
which  renders  wheaten  bread  more  digestible  than 
the  other  species  of  bread.* 

The  arrangement  of  many  of  the  vegetable 
principles  in  the  diiferent  parts  of  plants  has  been 
incidentally  mentioned  in  this  lecture ;  but  a  more 
particular  statement   is  required  to  afibrd  jusr 


*  In  the  process  of  the  conversion  of  flour  into 
bread,  it  has  lately  been  ascertained  that  alcohol  is 
formed  as  well  as  carbonic  acid ;  thus  approachme  the 
panary  fermentation  (as  the  raising  of  bread  hasoeen 
sometimes  called),  to  the  vinous.  But  the  proportion 
of  alcohol  produced  appears  to  be  small.  What  the 
changes  effected  are  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
Investigated,  especially  of  the  gluten.—J.  D 


views  of  the  relation  between  their  organization 
and  chemical  constitution,  which  is  an  object  of 
great  importance.  The  tubes  and  hexagonal  cells 
in  the  vascular  svstem  of  plants  are  composed  of 
woody  fibre ;  and  when  they  are  not  filled  with 
fluid  matter  they  contain  some  of  the  solid  mate- 
rials which  formed  a  constituent  part  oi'  the  fluids 
belonging  to  them. 

In  the  roots,  trunk,  and  branches,  the  bark,  al- 
burnum, and  heart-wood,  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
the  great  basis  of  the  solid  parts  is  woody  fibre. 
It  forms  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  heart- 
wood  and  bark ;  there  is  less  in  the  alburnum, 
and  still  less  iu  the  leaves  and  flowers.  The  al- 
burnum of  the  birch  contains  so  much  sugar  and 
mucilage,  that  it  is  sometimes  used  in  the  north 
of  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  The  leaves 
of  the  cabbage,  broccoli,  and  seacale,  contain 
much  mucilage,  and  a  little  saccharine  matter. 
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and  a  little  albumen.  From  1000  parts  of  the 
leaves  of  common  cabbage,  I  obtained  41  parts 
of  mucilage,  24  of  sugar,  and  8  of  albuminous 
matter. 

In  bulbous  roots,  and  sometimes  in  common 
roots,  a  large  quantity  of  starch,  albumen,  and 
mucilage  are  often  found  deposited  in  the  vessels ; 
and  they  are  most  abundant  alter  the  sap  has 
ceased  to  flow ;  and  afford  a  nourishment  lor  the 
early  shoots  made  in  spring.  The  potato  is  the 
bulb  that  contains  the  largest  quantity  of  soluble 
matter  in  its  cells  and  vessels ;  and  it  is  of  most 
importance  in  its  application  as  food.  Potatoes 
in  general  afford  from  one-fifth  to  one-seventh 
their  weight  of  dry  starch.  From  100  parts  of 
the  common  Kidney  potato,  Dr,  Pearson  obtain- 
ed from  32  to  28  parts  of  meal,  which  contained 
from  23  to  20  of  starch  and  mucilage ;  and  100 
parts  of  the  j^pple  potato  in  various  experiments, 
afforded  me  Irom  18  to  20  parts  of  pure  starch. 
From  five  pounds  of  the  variety  of  the  potato 
called  Obtain  harty  Mr.  Skrimshire,  jun.  obtained 
12  ounces  of  starch,  from  the  same  quantity  of 
the  Rough  red  potato  10^  ounces,  from  the  Moul- 
ton  white  11|,  from  the  Yorkshire  kidney,  lOJ 
ounce*?,  from  Hundred  eyes  9  ounces,  from  Purple 
red  8^,  from  Ox  noble  8|.  The  other  soluble  sub- 
stances in  the  potato  are  albumen  and  mucilac^e. 

From  the  analysis  of  Einhoff  it  appears  that 
7680  parts  of  potato  afford, 

01  Starch  -  -  -  1153 

— .  Fibrous  matter  analogous  to  starch      540 

—  Albumen        -  -  -  107 

—  Mucilage  in  the  state  of  a  saturated 

solution         ...  312 
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Sb  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  potato 
at  least  may  be  considered  as  nutritive  matter. 
Mr.  Knight  informs  me,  that  he  has  found  the 
best  potatoes,  such  as  the  Irish  apple,  to  possess 
much  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  inferior  va- 
rieties ;  the  specific  gravity  varying  from  1075  to 
1100,  and  it  is  probable  that  their  nutritive  pro- 
perties are  nearly  proportionate  to  their  specific 
gravities. 

The  turnip,  carrot,  and  parsnip,  afford  princi- 
pally saccharine,  mucilaginous,  and  extractive 
idatter,  I  obtained  from  1000  parts  of  common 
turnips,  7  parts  of  mucilage,  34  of  saccharine 
matter,  and  nearly  1  part  of  albumen.  1000 
parts  of  carrots  fiirniBhed  95  parts  of  sugar,  3 
parts  of  mucilage,  and  ^  part  of  extract ;  1000 
parts  of  parsnip  afi'orded  90  parts  of  saccharine 
matter,  and  9  parts  of  muciiaee.  The  Walche- 
ren  or  white  carrot,  gave,  in  1000  parts,  98  parts 
of  sugar,  2  parts  of  mucilage,  and  1  of  extract. 

Fruits,  it)  the  organization  of  their  soil  parts, 
approach  to  the  nature  of  bulbs.  They  contain 
a  certain  quantity  of  nourishment  laid  up  in  their 
cells  for  the  use  of  the  embryon  plant ;  mucilage, 
sugar,  starch,  are  found  in  many  of  them  oAen 
combhied  with  vegetable  acids.  Most  of  the 
fruit  trees  common  in  Britain  have  been  natural- 
ized on  account  of  the  saccharine  matter  they 
contain,  which,  united  to  the  vegetable  acids  and 
mucilage,  renders  them  at  once  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  ^d  nutritive. 

The  value  of  fruits  for  the  manufacture  of  fer- 
mented Ucjuors,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  their  expressed  juices  ;  but  the 


quantity  of  juice  and  the  consistence  of  the  pulp 
differ  widely  in  different  species  of  fruits,  and 
therefore  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fruit  will  not 
always  indicate  the  value  of  its  fermented  pro- 
duce. The  best  cider  and  perry  are  made  from 
those  apples  and  pears  that  afford  the  densest 
juices  ;  and  a  comparison  between  different  fruits 
may  be  made  whh  tolerable  accuracy  by  plung- 
ing them  together  into  a  saturated  solution  of  salt, 
or  a  strong  solution  of  sugar ;  those  that  sink 
deepest  will  afiord  the  richest  juice.* 

Starch  or  coagulated  mucilage  forms  the 
greatest  part  of  the  seeds  and  grains  used  for  food; 
and  they  are  generally  combined  with  gluten,  oil, 
or  albuminous  matter,  f  n  corn,  with  gluten ;  in 
peas  and  beans,  with  albuminous  matter;  and  in 
rape  seed,  hemp  seed,  linsee<l,  and  the  kernels 
of  most  nuts,  with  oils. 

I  found  100  parts  of  good  full-grained  wheat 
sown  in  autumn,  to  afford 

Of  Starch  .  .  77 

—  Gluten  -  -  19. 
100  parts  of  wheat  sown  in  spring, 

Of  Starch  -  -  70 

—  Gluten  -  -  24 
100  parts  of  Barbary  wheat, 

Of  Starch  .  .  74 

—  Gluten  -  -  23 
100  parts  of  Sicilian  wheat. 

Of  Starch  -  -  75 

—  Gluten  -  -  21 

I  have  examined  different  specimens  of  North 
American  wheat ;  all  of  them  have  contained  ra** 
ther  more  gluten  than  the  British.  In  general, 
the  wheat  of  warm  climates  abounds  more  in  glu- 
ten, and  in  insoluble  parts ;  and  it  is  of  greater 
specific  gravity,  harder,  and  more  difiicult  to 
grind. 

The  wheat  of  the  south  of  Europe,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  iarger  quantity  of  gluten  it  contains, 
is  peculiarly  fitted  for  makmg  macaroni,  and  other 
preparations  of  flour,  in  which  a  glutinous  quality 
is  considered  as  an  excellence. 

In  some  experiments  made  on  barley,  I  ob- 
tained from  100  parts  of  fiili  and  fair  Norfolk 
barley. 

Of  Starch  -  -  -  -  79 

—  Gluten  -  -  -  6 

—  Husk                ...  8 
The  remaining  7  parts  saccharine  matter.  The 

sugar  in  barley  is  probably  the  chief  cause  why  it 
is  more  proper  for  malting  than  any  other  species 
of  grain. 

Einhoff  has  published   a  minute  analysis  of 
barley  meal.    He  found  in  3840  parts. 
Of  volatile  matter  -  -  860 

—  Albumen         -  .  .  44 

—  Saccharine  matter       -  -  SWO 

—  Mucilage        ...  176 

—  Phosphate  oflime,  with  some  albumen    9 

—  Gluten  -  -  -  135 

—  Husk,  with  seme  gluten  and  starch     260 

—  Starch  not  quite  free  from  gluteo       2580 

—  Loss        -        -  -  -  78 

*  The  specific  gravity  t)f  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
Water  melon,  the  most  succulent  of  ihiits,  exceeds 
very  little  that  of  distilled  water.  One  specimen  of 
water  melon,  which  I  examined  in  Malta,  yielded  97 
parts  of  water,  and  3  of  solid  matter,  principally  sac- 
charine and  iQucilaginous.— J.  D. 
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Rve  afforded  to  £inhoff,  in  8840  parts,  2920  i  sands  of  aphides  may  be  usually  seen  m  the  stalk 
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meal,  930  husk,  and  390  moisture ;  and  the  same 
quantity  of  meal  analysed  gave, 

Of  Starch             -           -  -  2345 

—  Albumen         -           -  -  116 

—  Mucilage        -           -  -  ,        426 

—  Saccharine  matter       -  -  126 

—  G4uien  not  dried          -  -  864 
Remainder  husk  and  loss. 

I  obtained  from  1000  parts  of  rye,  grown  in 
Suffolk,  61  parts  of  starch,  and  5  parts  ofgluten. 

100  parts  of  oats,  from  Sussex  afforded  me  59 
parts  oi'  starch,  6  of  gluten,  and  2  of  saccharine 
matter. 

1000  parts  of  peas,  grown  in  Norfolk,  afforded 

me  501  parts  ot  starch,  22  parts  of  saccharine 

matter,  85  parts  of  albuminous  matter,  and  16 

parts  of  extract,  which  became  insoluble  during 

iOvaporation  of  the  saccharine  fluid. 

From  3840  parts  of  marsh  beans  (  Vtciafaba), 
£inhoff  obtained, 

Of  Starch 

— Albumen 

—  Other  matters  which  may  be  con-  ^ 
ceived  nutritive ;  such  as  gummy, 
starchy,  fibrous  matter  analogous 
to  animal  matter       -        -       -  j 

The  same  quantity  of  kidney  beans  (Phaseolus 
vtUgaris),  afiorded, 

Of  matter  analogous  to  starch 

—  Albumen  and  matter  approach-  > 
ing  to  animal  matter  in  its  nature  5 

— Mucilage  -  -  - 

From  8840  parts  of  lentiles,  he  obtained  1260 
pskrts  of  starch,  and  1483  of  a  matter  analogous  to 
animal  matter. 

The  matter  analogous  to  animal  matter  is  de- 
scribed by  Einhoff,  as  a  glutinous  substance  in- 
soluble in  water ;  soluble  in  alcohol ;  when  dry, 
having  the  appearance  of  glue;  probably  a  peculiar 
modincation  of  gluten. 

From  16  parts  of  hemp  seed,  Bucholz  obtained 
B  parts  of  oil,  3^  parts  of  albumen,  about  1|  of 
saccharine  and  gummy  matter.  The  insoluble 
husks  and  coats  of  the  seed  weighed  6^  parts. 

The  different  parts  of  flowers  contain  different 
substances :  the  pollen,  or  impregnating  dust  of  the 
date,  has  been  found  by  Fourcroy  and*  Vauqueliu 
to  contain  a  matter  analogous  to  gluten,  and  a 
soluble  extract  abounding  in  malic  acid.  Link 
iound  in  the  pollen  of  the  hazel-tree,  much  tannin 
and  gluten. 

Saccharine  matter  is  found  in  the  nectarium  of 
flowers,  or  the  receptacles  within  the  corolla,  and 
by  tempting  the  larger  insects  into  the  flowers,  ii 
jrenders  the  work  of  impregnation  more  secure; 
for  the  pollen  is  oAen  by  their  means  applied  to 
the  stigma ;  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  when 
the  male  and  female  organs  are  in  different  flowers 
or  different  plants. 

ft  has  been  stated,  that  the  fragrance  of  flowers 
depends  upon  the  volatile  oils  they  contain ;  and 
these  oils,  by  their  constant  evaporation,  surround 
the  flower  with  a  kind  of  odorous  atmosphere ; 
\^hich  at  the  same  time  that  it  entices  larger 
in«ectB,  may  probably  preserve  the  parts  of  fructi- 
fication from  the  ravages  of  smaller  ones.  Volatile 
oils,  or  odorous  substances,  seem  particularly  de- 
structive to  these  minute  insects  and  animalcules 
^  which  feed  on  the  substance  of  vegetables ;  thou- 


and  leaves  of  the  rose ;  but  none  of  them  are  ever 
observt^d  on  the  flower.  Camphor  is  used  to  pre- 
serve the  collections  of  naturalists.  The  woods 
that  contain  aromatic  oils  are  rehiarked  for  their  in- 
destructibility ;  and  for  their  exemption  from  the 
attacks  of  insects:  this  is  particularly  the  ca^e  with 
the  cedar,  rose-wood,  and  cypress.  The  gates  of 
Constantinople,  which  were  made  of  this  last  wood, 
stood  entire  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  their 
founder,  to  that  of  I^ope  Eugene  IV.,  a  period  of 
1100  years. 

The  petals  of  many  flowers  afford  saccharine 
and  mucilaginous  matter.  The  white  lily  yields 
mucilage  abundantly ;  and  the  orange  lily  a  mix- 
ture of  mucilage  and  sugar;  the  petals  of  the 
convolvulus  afford  sugar,  mucilage,  and  albumi- 
nous matter. 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  coloring  matters 
of  flowers  has  not  as  yet  been  subject  to  any  very 
accurate  observation.  These  coloring  matters, 
in  general,  are  very  transient,  particularly  the 
blues  and  reds;  alkalies  change  the  colors  of 
most  flowers  to  green,  and  acids  to  red.  An  imi- 
tation of  the  coloring  matter  mav  be  made  by 
digesting  solutions  of  gall-nuts  with  chalk:  a  green 
fluid  is  obtained,  which  becomes  red  by  the- action 
of  an  acid  ;  and  has  its  green  color  restored  by 
means  of  alkalies. 

The  yellow  coloring  matters  of  flowers  are  the 
most  permanent ;  the  carlhamus  contains  a  red 
and  a  yellow  coloring  matter ;  the  yellow  color- 
ing matter  is  easily  dissolved  by  water,  and  from 
the  red,  rouge  is  prepared  by  a  process  which  is 
kept  secret. 

The  same  substances  as  exist  in  the  solid  parts 
of  plants  are  found  in  their  fluids,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  woody  fibre.  Fixed  and  volatile  oils, 
containing  resin  or  camphor,  or  analogous  sub- 
stances in  solution,  exist  in  the  cylindrical  tubes 
belonging  to  a  number  of  plants.  Difl'erent  species 
of  euphorbia  emit  a  milky  juice,  which  when 
exposed  to  air  deposites  a  sullstance  analogous  to 
starch,  and  another  similar  to  gluten. 

Opium,  gum  elastic,  gamboge,  the  poisons  of 
the  Upcta  antiar  and  THeuU,  and  other  substances 
that  exude  from  plants,  may  be  conskJered  as  pe- 
culiar juices  belonging  to  appropriate  vessels. 

The  sap  of  plants,  in  ^neral,  is  very  compound 
in  its  nature ;  and  contmns  more  saccharine,  mu- 
cilaginous, and  albuminous  matter  in  the  albur- 
num ;  and  most  tannin  and  extract  in  the  bark. 
The  cambium,  which  is  the  mucilaginous  fluid 
found  in  trees  between  the  wood  and  the  bark, 
and  which  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  new 
parts,  seems  to  be  derived  from  these  two  kinds 
of  sap ;  and  probably  is  a  combination  of  the  mu- 
cilaginous and  albuminous  matter  of  one,  with 
the  astringent  matter  of  the  other,  in  a  state  fitted 
to  become  organized  by  the  separation  of  its  wa- 
tery parts. 

The  albumous  saps  of  some  trees  have  been 
chemically  examined  by  Vauquelin.  He  found 
in  those  of  the  elm,  beech,  yoke  elm,  hornbeam, 
and  birch,  extractive  and  mucilaginous  matter,  and 
acetic  acid  combined  with  potassa  or  lime.  The 
solid  matter  afforded  by  their  evaporation  yielded 
an  ammoniacal  smell,  probably  owin^  to  albumen: 
the  sap  of  the  birch  afforded  saccharine  matter. 

Deyeux  in  the  sap  of  the  vine  and  the  yoke 
elm  has  detected  a  matter  analogous  to  the  curd 
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of  milk.  I  found  a  subetaDce  similar  to  albumen 
in  the  sap  of  the  walnut  tree. 

I  found  the  juice  which  exudes  from  the  vessels 
of  the  marshmailow  when  cut,  to  be  a  solution  of 
mucilage. 

The  fluids  contained  in  the  sap  vessels  of  wheat 
and  barley,  afibrded  in  some  experiments  which  I 
made  on  them,  mucilage,  sugar,  and  a  matter 
which  coagulated  by  heat ;  which  last  was  most 
abundant  in  wheat 

The  following  table  contams  a  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  soluble  or  nutritive  matters  existing  in 
varieties  of  the  different  substances  that  have  been 
mentioned,  and  of  some  others  which  are  used 
as  aoticles  of  food,  either  for  roan  or  cattle.  The 
analyses  are  my  own ;  and  were  conducted  with  a 


view  to  a  knowledge  of  the  general  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  products,  and  not  of  their  intimate 
chemical  composition.  The  soluble  matters  af- 
forded by  the  grasses,  except  that  from  the  fioria 
in  winter,  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  ^rden- 
er  to  the  Duke  of  Bedlbrd,  fh>m  given  weights  of 
the  grasses  cut  when  the  seeds  were  ripe ;  they 
were  sent  to  me  by  his  Grace's  desire  for  chemical 
examination,  and  form  part  of  the  results  of  an 
important  and  extensive  series  of  experiments  on 
grasses  made  by  direction  of  the  Duke,  at  Wobum 
Abbey,  when  pursuing  those  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  the  origin  of  which 
have  thrown  so  much  glory  on  the  memory  of  his 
illustrious  brother. 


Tabu  of  the  Quantities  of  soluble  or  nutntive  Matters  afforded  by  1000  Parts  of  different  vegetable 

Substarices. 


Vegetables  or  vegetable  Substance. 


Middlesex  wheat,  average  crop 

Spring  wheat 

Mildewed  wheat  of  1806 

Blighted  wheat  of  1804 

Thick-skinned  Sicilian  wheat  of  1810 

Thin-skinned  Sicilian  wheat  of  1810 

Wheat  from  Poland 

North  American  wheat 

Norfolk  barley 

Oats  from  Scotland 

Rye  from  Yorkshire 

Common  bean 

Dry  peas 


Potatoes 


Linseed  cake 

Red  beet 

White  beet 

Parsnip 

Carrots 

Common  turnips 

Swedish  turnips 

Cabbage 

Broad -leaved  clover 

Long-rooted  clover 

White  clover 

Sainfoin 

Lucerne 

Meadow  fox-tail  grass 

Perennial  rye  grass 

Fertile  meadow  grass 

Roughish  meadow  grass 

Crested  dog's-tail  grass 

Spiked  fescue  grass 

Sweet-scented  soft  grass 

Sweet-scented  vernal  grass 

Fionn      .... 

Fiorin  cut  in  winter 


Whole 

Extract 
or  matter 

Quantity  of 
soluble  or 
nutritive 

Mucilage  or 
Starch. 

Saccharine 

matter  or 

Sugar. 

Gluten  or 
Albumen. 

rendered 

insolublt 

during 

matter. 

evapor- 
ation. 

956 

765 

._ 

190 

940 

700 

— 

240 

210 

178 

— . 

82 

650 

520 

■— . 

180 

955 

725 

— 

230 

961 

722 

— 

239 

950 

750 

— 

200 

955 

780 

— 

225 

920 

790 

70 

60 

748 

641 

•       16 

87 

792 

645 

88 

109 

570 

426 

— 

103 

41 

574 

501 

22 

36 

16 

Cfrom  260 
>  to  200 

Cfrom  200 
>  to  155 

C  from    20 
>to   16 

Cfrom  40 
>to  80 

151 

128 

11 

17 

148 

14 

121 

18 

136 

18 

119 

4 

99 

9 

90 

98 

3 

96 

42 

7 

84 

1 

64 

9 

61 

2 

2 

78 

41 

24 

6 

89 

81 

8 

2 

8 

89 

80 

4 

8 

2 

82 

29 

1 

8 

6 

89 

28 

2 

8 

6 

23 

18 

I 

^_ 

4 

88 

24 

8 

_ 

6 

89 

26 

4 

_ 

6 

78 

65 

6 

.. 

7 

89 

29 

6 

_ 

6 

85 

28 

8 

._ 

4 

19 

15 

2 

^— 

2 

82 

72 

4 

-^    ' 

6 

50 

43 

4 

—. 

8    . 

54 

46 

5 

1 

2 

76 

64 

8 

1 

8 

All  these  substances  were  submitted  to  experi- 
ment green,  and  in  their  natural  states.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  excellence  of  the  different  articles, 
as  food,  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
proportional  to  the  quantities  of  soluble  or  nutri- 
tive matters  they  afford  ;  but  still  these  (quantities 
cannot  be  re^rded  as  absolutely  denoting  their 
value.  Albuminous  or  glutinous  matters  have  the 


characters  of  animal  substances;  sugar  ie  mora 
nourishing,  and  extractive  matter  less  nourishing, 
than  any  other  principles  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Certain  combinations 
likewise  of  these  substances  may  be  more  nutritive 
than  others. 

I  have  been  informed  by  Sir  Joseph  fianks, 
that  the  Derbyshire  miners,  in  winter,  prefer  oat- 
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cakes  to  wheafen  bread ;  finding  that  this  kind  of 
noarishment  enables  them  to  support  their  strength 
and  perform  their  labour  better.  In  pummer, 
they  say  oat-cake  heats  them,  and  they  then  con- 
sume the  finest  wheaten  bread  they  can  procure. 
Even  the  skin  of  the  kernel  of  oats  probably  has 
a  nourishinsf  power,  and  is  rendered  partly  soluble 
in  the  stomach  with  the  starch  and  ft'uten.  In 
most  countries  of  Europe,  except  Britain,  and  in 
Arabia,  horses  are  fed  with  com  ofdifi'erent  kinds, 
mixed  whh  chopped  straw ;  and  the  chopped  straw 
seems  to  act  the  same  part  as  the  husk  of  the  oat. 
In  the  mill  14  lbs.  of  good  wheat  yield  on  an 
average  13  lbs.  of  flour;  the  same  quantity  of 
barley  12  lbs.,  and  of  oats  only  8  lbs. 

In  the  south  of  Europe,  hard  or  thin-skinned 
wheat  is  in  higher  estimation,  than  sofl  or  thick- 
skinned  wheat ;  the  reason  of  which  is  obvious, 
from  the  lar^r  quantity  of  gluten  and  nutritive 
matter  it  contains.  I  have  made  an  analysis  of 
only  one  specimen  of  thin-skinned  wheat,  sathat 
other  specimens  may  possibly  contain  more  nutri- 
tive matter  than  that  in  the  table ;  the  Barbary 
and  Sicilian  wheats,  before  referred  to,  were  thick- 
skinned  wheats.  In  England,  the  difficulty  of 
grinding  thin-skinned  wheat  is  an  objection  ;  but 
this  difiiculty  is  easily  overcome  by  moistening  the 
com.* 


LECTURE  IV. 

ON  80IL»:  THEIR  CONSTITUENT  PARTS.  ON 
THE  ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS.  OF  THE  USES 
OP  THE  SOIL.  OF  THE  ROCKS  AND  STRATA 
FOUND  RENEATH  SOILS.  OF  THE  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  SOIL. 

No  subjects  are  of  more  importance  to  the  farm- 
er than  the  nature  and  improvement  of  soils  ;  and 
no  parts  of  the  doctrines  of  agriculture  are  more 
capable  of  being  illustrated  by  chemical  inquiries. 

Soils  are  extremely  diversified  in  appearance 
and  quality ;  yet,  as  it  was  stated  in  the  introduc- 


*For  the  iollowlDg^  note  on  this  subject  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Bart.  K.B.:— 

Information  received  from  John  Jeffrey,  Esq.,  kit  Ma- 

jniy*t  CormU' General  at  Lubon,  in  answer  to  Que- 

riss  transmitted  to  him,  from  the  Comm,  of  PI  C.  far 

Trade,  dated  Jan,  12, 1812. 

To  grind  hard  com  with  the  mill-stones  used  in 

Copland,  the   wheat  must  be  well  screened,  then 

sprinkled  with  water  at  the  miller's  discretion,  and  laid 

in  heaps  and  frequentlv  turned  and  thoroughly  mixed, 

which  will  soften  the  husk,  so  as  to  make  it  separate 

from  ths  flour  in  grinding,  and  of  coarse  give  the  flour 

a  brighter  colour;  otherwise  the  flinty  quality  of  the 

wheat,  and  the  thinness  of  the  skin,  will  prevent  its 

separation,  and  wiU  render  the  flour  unfit  for  making 

into  bread. 

I  am  informed  by  a  miller  of  considerable  experi- 
ence, and  who  works  his  mills  entirely  with  the  stones 
from  England  or  Ireland,  that  he  frequently  prepares 
the  hard  Barbary  com  by  immersing  it  in  water  in 
close  wicker  baskets,  and  spreading  it  thinly  on  a  floor 
to  dry ;  much  depends  on  the  judgment  and  skill  of 
the  miller  in  preparing  the  com  for  the  mill  according 
to  its  relative  (quality.  I  beg  to  observe,  that  It  is  not 
Irom  this  previous  process  of  wetting  the  com  that  the 


tory  lecture,  they  consist  of  difierent  proportions 
of  the  same  elements ;  which  are  in  varraus  states 
of  chemical  combination,  or  mechanicnf  mixture. 

The  substances*  which  constitute  soils  have  been 
already  mentioned.  They  are  certain  compounds 
of  the  earths,  silica,  lime,  alumina,  magnesia, 
and  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganesum  ;  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matters  in  a  decomposing  state, 
and  saline,  acid,  or  alkaline  combinations. 

In  all  chemical  experiments  on  the  composition 
of  soils  connected  with  agriculture,  the  constitu- 
ent parts  obtained  are  compounds  ;  and  they  aet 
as  compounds  in  nature  ;  it  is  in  this  state,  there- 
fore, that  I  shall  describe  their  characteristic  pro- 
perties. 

1.  SHica,  or  the  earth  of  flints,  in  its  pure  and 
crystallized  form,  is  the  sulistance  known  by  the 
name  of  rock  crystal,  or  (Joraish  diamond.  As 
it  is  procured  by  chemists,  it  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  white  impalpable  powder.  It  is  not  soluble 
in  the  common  acids,  but  dissolves  by  heat  in  fixed 
alkaline  lixivia.  It  is  an  incombustible  substance, 
for  it  is  saturated  with  oxygen.  I  have  proved  it 
to  be  a  c>ompound  of  oxygen  and  the  peculiar 
combustible  body  which  I  have  named  silicum  ; 
and  from  the  experiments  of  Berzelius,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  contahis  nearly  equal  weights  of  these 
two  elements.* 

2.  The  sensible  properties  of  Ztms  are  well 
known.  It  exists^  in  soils  usually  united  to  car- 
bonic acid,  which  is  easily  disengaged  from  it  by 
the  attraction  of  the  common  acids.  It  is  some- 
times found  combined  with  the  phosphoric  and 
sulphuric  acids.  Its  chemical  properties  and 
agencies  in  its  pure  state  will  be  described  in  the 
lecture  on  manures,  obtained  from  the  mineral 
kin^om.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids,  and  forms  a  substance  with  sulphuric  acid 
diflicult  of  solution,  called  gypsum.  It  is  not  so- 
lubfe  in  alkaline  solutions.  It  consists  of  one  pro- 
portion. 40  of  the  peculiar  metallic  substance, 
which  I  have  named  calcium;  and  one  proportion 
15  of  oxygen. 

weight  in  the  flour  of  hard  com  is  increased ;  but  from 
its  natural  quality  it  imbibes  considerably  more  water 
in  making  it  into  bread.  The  mill-stones  must  not  be 
cut  too  deep,  but  the  furrows  very  fine,  and  picked  in 
the  usual  way.  The  mills  should  work  with  less  ve- 
locity in  grinding  hard  com  than  with  soft,  and  set  to 
work  at  first  with  soft  com,  till  the  mill  ceases  to  work 
well ;  then  put  on  the  hard  corn.  Hard  wheat  always 
sells  at  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  soft  wheat, 
on  an  average  often  to  fifteen  per  cent. ;  as  it  produces 
more  flour  in  proportion,  and  less  bran  than  the  soft 
corn. 

Flour  made  from  hard  wheat  is  more  esteemed  than 
what  is  made  from  soft  com ;  and  both  sorts  are  ap- 
plied to  every  pniipose. 

The  flour  of  hard  wheat  is  in  general  superior  to  that 
made  from  soft;  and  there  is  no  difference  in  the  pro- 
cess of  making  them  into  bread ;  but  the  flour  from 
hard  wheat  will  imbibe  and  retain  more  water  in  mak- 
ing into  bread,  and  will  consequently  produce  more 
weight  of  bread  :  it  is  the  practice  here,  and  which  I 
am  persuaded  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  in  Eng- 
land, to  make  bread  with  flour  of  hard  and  soft  wheat, 
which  by  being  mixed,  will  make  the  bread  much 
better. 

(Signed)  John  JKrraET. 

•  According  to  the  later  experiments  of  Berzelius, 
sitica  consists  of  48*4  inflammable  basis,  and  of  51-6 
oxygen.— J.  D. 
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3.  j^twnina  exiBlB  in  a  pure  and  crystallized 
state  in  the  white  sapphire,  and  united  to  a  little 
oxide  of  iron  and  silica  in  the  other  oriental  gems. 

In  the  state  in  which  it  is  procured  by  chemists, 
it  appears  as  a  white  powder,  soluble  in  acids  and 
fixed  alkaline  liquors.  From  my  experiments,  it 
appears  that  alumina  consists  of  one  proportion  33 
of  sdumihum,  and  one  Id  of  oxygen. 

4.  Magnesia  exists  in  a  pure  crystallized  state, 
constituting  a  mineral  like  talc  Ibund  in  North 
America.  In  its  common  form  it  is  the  magnesia 
u«<a,  or  calcined  magnesia  of  druggists.  It  ge- 
nerally exists  in  soils  combined  with  carbonic  acid. 
It  is  soluble  in  all  the  mineral  acids;  but  not  in 
alkaline  lixivia.  It  is  distinguished  I'rom  the  other 
earths  found  in  soils  by  its  ready  solubility  in  so- 
lutions of  alkaline  carbonates,  saturated  with  car- 
bonic acid.  It  appears  to  consist  oi'38  magnesium 
and  15  oxygen. 

6.  There  are  two  well-known  oxides  of  iron, 
the  black  and  the  brown.  The  black  is  the  sub- 
stance that  flies  off  when  red-hot  iron  is  ham- 
mered. The  brown  oxide  may  be  ibimed  by 
keeping  the  black  oxide  red-hot  for  a  long  lime  in 
cont£u^t  with  air.  The  first  seems  to  consist  ot 
one  proportion  of  iron  103,  and  two  of  oxygen  30 : 
and  the  second  of  one  propoition  of  iron  103,  and 
three  proportions  of  oxygen  45.  The  oxides  of 
iron  sometimes  exist  in  soils  combined  with  car- 
bonic acid.  They  are  easily  distinguished  from 
ether  substances  by  their  giving,  when  dissolved  in 
acids,  a  black  color  to  solution  of  ^lls,  and  a 
bright  blue  precipitate  to  solution  ot  prussiate  of 
potassa  and  iron. 

6.  The  oxide  of  manganesum  \a  the  substance 
commonly  called  manganese,  and  used  in  bleach- 
ing. It  appears  to  be  composed  of  one  proportion 
ef  manganesum  113,  and  three  of  oxygen  45.  li 
'»  distinguished  from  the  other  substances  tound 
in  soils,  by  its  property  of  decomposing  muriatic 
acid,  and  converting  it  into  chlorine. 

7.  Vegetable  and  animal  matters  are  known  by 
their  sensible  qualities,  and  by  their  property  of  be- 
ing decomposed  by  heat.  Their  characters  may 
be  learned  from  the  details  in  the  last  lecture. 

8.  The  saline  compounds  found  in  soils,  are 
common  salt^  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sometimes 
sulphate  of  iron,  nitrates  of  lime  and  of  magne- 
sia, sulphate  of  potassa,  and  carbonates  of  pot- 
assa and  soda.*  To  describe  their  characters  mi- 
nutely will  be  unnecessary  :  the  tests  lor  most  of 
them  have  been  already  noticed. 

The  silica  in  soils  is  usually  combined  with 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  or  with  alumina,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron,  forming  gravel  and 
sand  of  difierent  degrees  of  fineness.  The  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  usually  in  an  impalpable  Ibrm  ; 
but  sometimes  in  the  state  of  calcareous  sand. 
The  magnesia,  if  not  combined  in  the  gravel  and 
sand  of  soil,  is  in  a  fine  powder  united  to  carbonic 
acid.  The  impalpable  part  of  the  soil,  w^hich  is 
usually  called  clay  or  loam,  consists  of  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  and  manrnesia  ;  and  is,  in  fact, 
usually  of  the  same  composition  as  the  hard  sand, 
but  more  finely  divided.    The  vegetable  or  ani- 

*  In  some  soils,  especially  in  Spain  and  in  Bengal, 
nitre  is  an  ingredient  formed  by  the  intervention  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  by  tbe  union  of  alkali  in  the  soil, 
and  of  nitric  acid,  the  elements  of  which  are  derived 
from  the  atmosphere. — J.  D. 


mal  matters  (and  the  first  is  by  far  the  roost  com- 
mon in  soils),  exist  in  different  states  of  decom- 
position..  They  are  sometimes  fibrous,  sometimes 
entirely  broken  down  and  mixed  with  the  soil. 

To  form  a  just  idea  of  sojis,  it  is  necessary  tor 
conceive  different  rocks  decomposed,  or  ground 
into  parts  and  powder  of  different  degrees  of  fine- 
ness, some  of  their  soluble  parts  dissolved  by  wa- 
ter, and  that  water  adhering  to  the  mass,  and  the 
whole  mixed  with  larger  or  smaller  quantities  of 
the  remains  of  vegetables  and  animals  in  difier- 
ent  stages  of  decay* 

It  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  processes  by 
which  all  the  varieties  of  soils  may  be  analyzed. 
I  shall  be  minute  in  these  particulars,  and,  I  fear, 
tedious ;  but  the  philosophical  farmer  will,  I  trust,- 
feel  the  propriety  of  full  details  on  this  subject. 

The  instruments  required  for  the  aoai>'si8  of 
soils  are  few,  and  but  little  expensive.  They  are^ 
a  balance  capable  of  containing  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  common  soil,  and  capable  of  turning 
when  loaded  with  a  grain  ;  a  set  of  weights  from 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  troy  to  a  grain  ;  a  wire  sieve^ 
sufficiently  coarse  to  admit  a  mustard  seed  through 
its  apertures  ;  an  Argand  lamp  and  stand  ;  some 
glass  bottles ;  Hessian  crucibles ;  procelain,  or 
queen's  ware  evaporating  basins ;  a  Wedgwood 
pestle  and  mortar  ;  some  filters  made  of  half  & 
sheet  of  blotting  paper,  folded  so  as  to  contain  a 
pint  of  liquid,  and  greased  at  the  edges  ;  a  bone' 
knife,  and  an  apparatus  for  collecting  and  mea- 
suring aeriform  fluids. 

The  chemical  substances  or  re-agents  required 
for  separating  the  constituent  parts  of  the  soil, 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  mentioned  before ;' 
they  are  muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salt,)  sulphuric 
acid,  pure  volatile  alkali  dissolved  in  water,  solu- 
tion of  prussiate  of  potash  and  iron,  succinate  of 
ammonia,  soap  lie,  or  solution  of  potassa,  solutions 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  muriate  of  ammonia, 
of  neutral  carbonate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  am- 
moniac. 

In  cases  when  the  general  nature  of  the  soil  of 
a  field  is  to  be  ascertained,  specimens  of  it  sbonld 
be  taken  from  different  places,  two  or  three  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  examined  as  to  the  simi- 
larity of  their  properties.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  upon  plains  the  whole  of  the  upper  stratum 
of  the  land  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  this  case 
one  analysis  will  be  sufficient ;  but  in  valleys,  and 
near  the  beds  of  rivers,  there  are  very  great  dif- 
ferences, and  it  now  and  then  occurs  that  one  part 
of  a  field  is  calcareous,  and  another  part  siliceous ; 
and  in  this  case,  and  in  analogous  cases,  the  por- 
tions difierent  from  each  other  should  be  separate- 
ly submitted  to  experiment. 

Soils,  when  collected,  if  they  cannot  be  imme- 
diately examined,  should  be  preserved  in  phials 
quite  filled  with  them,  and  closed  with  ground- 
glass  stoppers. 

The  quantity  of  soil  most  convenient  for  a  (mt- 
feet  analysis,  is  from  two  to  four  hundred  grains. 
It  should  be  collected  in  dry  weather,  and  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  till  it  becomes  dry  to  the  touch. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  soil,  or  the  relation  of 
its  weight  to  that  of  water,  may  be  ascertained  by 
introducing  into  a  phial,  which  will  contain  a 
known  quantity  of  water,  equal  volumes  of  water 
and  of  soil ;  and  this  ma^  be  easily  done  by  pour- 
ing in  water  till  it  is  half  full,  and  then  adding  the 
soil  till  the  fluid  rises  to  the  mouth ;  the  difiersoee 
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between  the  weight  of  the  soil  and  that  of  the 
water  will  give  the  result.*  Thus,  it*  the  bottle 
contains  four  hundred  grains  o/  water,  and  gains 
two  hundred  grains  when  half  filled  with  water 
and  half  with  soil,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  soil 
will  be  2 ;  that  is,  it  will  be  twice  as  heavy  as 
water ;  and  if  it  gained  166  grains,  its  specific 
gravity  would  be  1826,  water  bein^  1000. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
soil  should  be  known,  as  it  aflbrds  an  indication  of 
the  quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  it 
contains;  these  substances  being  always  most 
abundant  in  the  lighter  soils. 

The  other  physical  properties  of  soils  should 
likewise  be  examined  before  the  analysis  is  made, 
as  they  denote,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  composi- 
tion, and  serve  as  guides  in  directing  the  experi- 
ments. Thus,  siliceous  soils  are  generally  rough 
to  the  touch,  and  scratch  glass  when  rubbed  upon 
it ;  ferruginous  soils  are  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour ; 
and  calcareous  soils  are  sofi.f 

1.  Soils,  though  as  dry  as  they  can  be  made  by 
continued  exposure  to  air,  in  all  cases  still  contain 
a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  which  adheres 
with  great  obstinacy  to  the  earths  and  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  can  only  be  driven  ofiffrom 
them  by  a  considerable  degree  of  heat.  The  first 
process  of  analysis  is,  to  free  the  given  weight  of 
soil  from  as  much  of  this  water  as  possible,  with- 
out in  other  respects  affecting  its  composition ;  and 
this  may  be  done  by  heating  it  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  over  an  Argand's  lamp,  in  a  basin  of  por- 
celain, to  a  temperature  equal  to  300  Fahrenheit ; 
and  if  a  thermometer  is  not  used,  the  proper  de- 
gree ma}r  be  easily  ascertained,  by  keeping  a  piece 
of  wood  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  dish ; 
as  long  as  the  color  of  the  wood  remains  unalter- 
ed, the  heat  is  not  too  high ;  but  when  the  wood 
begins  to  be  charred,  the  process  must  be  stopped. 
A  small  quantity  of  water  will,  perhaps,  remain 
in  the  soil  even  ailer  this  operation,  but  it  always 
afibrds  useful  comparative  results ;  and  if  a  higher 
temperature  were  employed,  the  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal matter  would  undergo  decomposition,  and  in 
consequence  the  experiment  be  wholly  unsatisfac- 
loiry. 

The  loss  of  weight  in  the  process  should  be 
carefully  noted,  and  when  in  400  grains  of  soil  it 
reaches  as  high  as  60,  the  soil  may  be  considered 
as  in  the  greatest  degree  absorbent,  and  retentive  of 
water,  and  will  j^nerally  be  found  to  contain  much 
v^table  or  animal  matter,  or  a  large  proportion 
of  aluminous  earth.  When  the  loss  is  only  from 
20  to  10,  the  land  may  be  considered  as  only 
slightly  absorbent  and  retentive,  and  siliceous 
earth  probably  forms  the  greatest  part  of  it. 

2.  None  of  the  loose  stones,  gravel,  or  large 
vegetable  fibres,  should  be  divided  from  the  pure 
sou  till  after  the  water  is  drawn  ofi*;  for  these  bo- 
dies are  themselves  often  highly  absorbent  and 
retentive,  and,  in  consequence,  influence  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land.  The  next  process,  however, 
after  that  of  heating,  should  be  their  separation, 
which  may  be  easily  accomplished  b^  the  sieve, 
after  the  soil  has  been  gently  bruised  in  a  mortar. 

*  It  may  be  more  accuratelj^  and  easily  accomplish- 
ed by  weighioe  it  in  air  and  in  water  in  a  light  phial 
caieiully  coun&rpoised. — J.  D. 

tClay  soils,  breathed  on,  emit  a  peculiar  odor, 
ciUtdtheeartby.-^.  D. 
Vol.  VI.-78 


The  weights  of  the  vegetable  fibres  or  wood,  and 
of  gravel  and  stones,  should  be  separately  noted 
down,  and  the  nature  of  the  last  ascertained ;  if 
calcareous,  they  will  eflervesce  with  acids ;  if  sili- 
ceous, they  will  be  sufliciently  hard  to  scratch 
glass ;  and  if  of  the  common  aluminous  class  of 
stones,  they  will  be  soft,  easily  cut  with  a  knife, 
and  incapable  of  effervescing  with  acids. 

3.  The  greater  number  of  soils,  besides  gravel 
and  stones,  contain  larger  or  smaller  proportions 
of  sand  of  difierent  degrees  of  fineness ;  and  it  is 
a  necessary  operation,  the  next  in  the  process  of 
analysis,  to  detach  them  fh>m  the  parts  in  a  state 
of  more  minute  division,  such  as  clav,  loam,  marl, 
vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  the  matter  so- 
luble in  water.  This  may  be  efiected  in  a  way 
sufficiently  accurate,  by  boiling  the  soil  in  three  or 
four  times  its  weight  of  water;  and  when  the  tex- 
ture of  the  soil  IS  broken  down,  and  the  water 
cool,  by  agitating  the  parts  together,  and  then 
sufiering  them  to  rest.  In  this  case,  the  coarse 
sand  will  generally  separate  in  a  minute,  and  the 
finer  in  two  or  three  minutes,  whilst  the  highly- 
divided  earthy,  animal,  or  vegetable  matter,  will 
remain  in  a  state  of  mechanical  suspension  for  a 
much  longer  time ;  so  that  by  pouring  the  water 
from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  after  one,  two,  or 
three  minutes,  the  sand  will  be  principally  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  substances,  which,  with  the 
water  containing  them,  must  be  poured  into  a 
filter,  and  at\er  the  water  has  passed  through,  col- 
lected, dried,  and  weighed.  The  sand  must  like- 
wise be  weighed,  and  the  respective  quantities 
noted  down.  The  water  of  lixiviation  must  be 
preserved,  as  it  will  be  found  to  contain  the  saline 
and  soluble  animal  or  vegetable  matters,  if  any 
exist  in  the  soil. 

4.  fiy  the  process  of  washing  and  filtration,  the 
soil  is  separated  into  two  portions,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  generally  the  finely-divided  matter. 
A  minute  analysis  of  the  sand  is  seldom  or  never 
necessaiy,  and  its  nature  may  be  detected  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  stones  or  gravel.  It 
is  always  either  siliceous  sand,  or  calcareous  sand, 
or  a  mixture  of  both.  If  it  consist  wholly  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  it  will  be  rapidly  soluble  in  muria- 
tic acid  with  effervescence;  but  if  it  consist  partly 
of  this  substance,  and  party  of  siliceous  matter, 
the  respective  quantities  may  be  ascertained  by 
weighing  the  re^aiduum  after  the  action  of  the 
acid,  which  must  be  applied  till  the  mixture  has 
acquired  a  sour  taste,  and  has  ceased  to  efifervesce. 
This  residuum  is  the  siliceous  part;  it  must  be 
washed,  dried,  and  heated  strongly  in  a  crucible; 
the  difierence  between  the  weight  of  it  and  the 
weight  of  the  whole  indicates  the  proportion  of 
calcareous  sand. 

6.  The  finely-divided  matter  of  the  soil  is  usu- 
ally very  compound  in  its  nature;  it  sometimes 
contains  all  the  four  primitive  earths  of  soils,  as 
well  as  animal  and  vegetable  matter:  and  to 
ascertain  the  proportions  of  these  with  tolera- 
ble accuracy  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  sub- 
ject 

The  first  process  to  be  performed  in  this  part  of 
the  analysis  is  the  exposure  of  the  fine  matter  of 
the  soil  to  the  action  of  muriatic  acid.  This  sub- 
stance should  be  poured  upon  the  earthy  matter  in 
an  evaporating  basin,  in  a  quantity  eqikd  to  twice 
the  weight  of  the  earthy  matter ;  but  diluted  with 
double  Its  volume  of -water,    l^e  mixture  should 
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be  often  stirred,  and  Buffered  lo  remHin  for  an 
hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  hall)  before  it  \»  examined. 

If  any  carbonate  of  lime  or  of  msjinesia  e.Tisl 
in  the  soil,  [hey  ivill  have  been  diesolved  in  this 
time  by  the  acid,  which  coineliniea  takes  up  like- 
nise  ft  little  oxide  of  iron  ;  but  very  Beldom  any 
alumina. 

The  fluid  should  be  passed  through  a  filler ;  the 
■olid  maiter  collected,  washed  wjih  rain  waier, 
dried  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  weighed.  lis  loss 
will  denote  the  quaniiiy  of  BoliJ  mailer  taken  up. 
The  waBhtngs  must  be  added  lo  the  solution, 
which,  if  not  sour  to  the  lastc,  must  be  made  so 
by  the  addition  of  fresh  acid,  when  a  little  sol ul ion 
of  nrueaiale  of  potassa  and  iron  must  be  mixed 
with  the  whole.  If  a  blue  precipitate  occurs,  it 
denotes  the  presence  of  ojride  of  iron,  and  the  so- 
lution of  the  pruseiate  must  be  dropped  in  till  no 
fartlier  effect  is  produced.  To  ascenmn  its  quan- 
iiiy, it  must  be  collecled  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  solid  precipitates,  and  heaied  red ;  the  result 
is  oxide  of  iron,  vrhich  may  be  mixed  with  a  little 
oxide  of  biangBncEum. 

Into  the  fluid  freed  from  oxide  of  iron,  a  solti- 
tion  of  neutralized  carbonate  of  poiash  must  be 
poured,  till  all  eflervescence  ceases  in  it,  and  till 
lis  taste  and  smell  indicate  a  considerable  excess 
of  alkaline  salt. 

The  precipitate  that  falls  down  is  carbonate  of 
lime  ;  it  must  be  collecled  on  the  filter,  and  dried 
at  a  heat  below  that  of  redness. 

The  reniainicg  Suid  must  be  boiled  fur  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  when  the  magnesia,  if  any  exist, 
will  be  precipitaied  from  il,corDbiiied  wiih  carbonic 
scid,  and  lis  quantity  is  to  be  ascertained  in  the 
lame  manner  as  that  of  ihe  carbonate  of  lime. 

If  any  minute  proportion  of  alumina  should, 
from  peculiar  circumstances,  be  diEsolved  bv  the 
acid,  It  will  he  found  in  ihe  precipitate  wiin  ihe 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  it  may  be  separated  from 
it  by  boiling  it  for  a  tew  minutes  ivith  soap  lie, 
euAicient  to  cover  the  solid  maiter :  thia  substance 


ery  strongly  n 
y  oe  adopted  f 


very  simple  method  may  be  adopted  for  i 

infi  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  one 

aufltciently  accurate  in  all  common  csMa. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  in  all  its  slates,  contains  e 
determinate  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  t.  e.  near- 
ly 43  per  cent.,  so  that  when  the  quantity  of  this 
Gaelic  fluid  given  out  by  any  soil  during  the  »olu- 
ijon  of  its  calcareous  maiter  in  an  acid  is  known, 
either  in  weight  or  measure,  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  Ume  iBay  he  easily  discovered. 

When  the  process  by  diminution  of  weight  is 
employed,  two  parts  of  the  acid  and  one  part  of 
the  maiter  ol  the  soil  must  be  weighed  iu  two  se- 
parate bottlei,  and  very  slowly  mixed  together  till 
■he  effervescence  ceases ;  the  difference  between 
their  weight  before  and  eller  the  experiment  de- 
note* the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  lost ;  for  every 
four  graioa  and  a  quarter  of  which,  len  grains  of 
carbonate  of  lime  must  be  estimated. 

The  best  method  of  collecting  ihe  carbonic  acid, 
•o  as  to  discover  its  volume,  Is  by  a  peculiar  pneu- 


■  Fig.  15.  A,  B,  C,  D,  tepreunt  the  different  puts 

■  ii.; ^-      .  — -wents  tbG  bottle  tot  receiv- 

a  cootuuing  the  acid,  fur- 


maiic  apparaiuB,*  in  which  its  bulk  may  be  mea- 
sured by  the  quantity  of  water  it  displaces. 

6,  Alter  ihe  calcareous  pans  of  the  soil  have 
been  acted  upon  by  niurialic  acid,  the  next  process 
eriain  Ihe  quantity  of  finely-diviiled  inso- 
mal  and  vegetable  matter  i hat  it  contains. 
Fig.  16. 


This  may  be  done  with  Budicienl  precision,  by 
strongly  igniting  it  in  a  crucible  over  a  common 
fire  till  no  blackness  remains  in  Ihe  mass.  It 
should  be  often  stirred  wi'h  araeialHc  rod,  so  aslo 
expose  new  surlacee  continually  to  ihe  air;  the  Iom 
of  weight  thai  it  undergoes  denotes  the  quantity  of 
the  Bubetaiice  that  it  contains  destruciible  by  fire 
and  air." 

Ii  is  not  possible,  without  very  refined  and  dif> 
flcult  experiments,  to  ascertain  whether  this  sub- 
stance'is  wholly  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  or  a 
mixture  of  both.  When  the  smell  emitted  during 
the  incineration  is  similar  tothat  of  burnt  feathers, 
it  is  a  certain  indication  of  some  substance  either 
animal  or  analogous  to  animal  matter ;  and  a  co- 
pious blue  flame  at  the  time  of  ignition  almost 


niabed  with  a  slop-cock.  C  ttis  tube  connected  with 
a  flaccid  bladder.  D  the  mdusted  meisure.  £  Um 
bottle  for  containing  the  bladder.  Wben  this  instni- 
ment  is  uied,  s  f^ven  quantity  of  soil  i)  introduced  into 
A.  B  is  filled  with  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  an  equil 
quanti^  of  water ;  and  the  stop-cock  being  closed,  is 
cannecUdwitbtbe  upper  orifice  of  A,  whicC  is  ground 
to  receive  it.  The  lube  D  is  introduced  into  the  lower 
orifice  of  A,  and  the  bladder  connected  with  it  pieced 
in  its  flaccid  state  into  E,  which  is  filled  with  water. 
The  {graduated  measure  iaplaced  under  the  lube  of  E. 
When  the  stop-cock  of  B  is  turned,  the  acid  Sows  into 
A,  and  acts  upon  the  soil ;  the  elastic  fluid  generated 
passes  through  Cisto  the  bladder,  and  displaces  a  quan- 
tity of  water  in  E  equal  to  it  in  bulk,  and  this  water 
flows  through  the  tube  into  the  graduated  measure ; 
and  gives  bv  its  volume  the  indication  of  tha  propor- 
tion  of  carDonic  acid  disennjted  from  the  soil ;  Sn 
eveiy  ounce  measure  ol  which  two  grains  of  carbonate 
of  lime  may  be  estimated. 

'Wbenuie  soil  is  aluminoas,  part  of  the  loss  in 
the  above  process  will  be  owing  to  water  driven 
ofi*.  Pure  hydrats  of  alumina  contains  about  08  per 
cent,  water ;  Ilia  whole  of  which  can  only  be  expelled 
by  a  white  heat  On  this  account  the  ascertaining  with 

proportion  of — ' — ' — "" '"'"'" 

_i  difficult,  and  r 

.e«l  ikiU.-J.  D. 
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always  denutes  a  considerable  proportion  of  ve^re- 
tabhs' matter.  In  cases  when  it  is  necessary  that 
the  experiments  should  be  very  quickly  performed, 
the  destruction  of  the  decomposable  substances 
may  be  assisted  by  the  ajBfency  of  nitrate  of  ammo- 
niac, which  at  the  time  ofignition  maybe  thrown 
gradually  upon  the  heated  mass,  in  the  quantity  of 
twenty  grains  for  every  hundred  of  residual  soil. 
It  accelerates  the  dissipation  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  which  it  causes  to  be  converted 
into  elastic  fluids;  and  it  is  itself  at  the  same  time 
decomposed  and  lost. 

7.  The  substances  remaining  aOer  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vegetable  and  animal  matter  are  gene- 
rally minute  particles  of  earthy  matter,  containing 
usually  alumina  and  silica,  with  combined  oxide  of 
iron,  or  of  manganesum. 

To  separate  these  from  each  other,  the  solid 
matter  should  be  boiled  for  two  or  three  hours  with 
flulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  four  times  irs  weight 
of  water  the  quantity  of  the  acid  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  quantity  of  solid  residuum  to  be  acted 
on,  allowing  for  every  100  grains  2  drachms  or  120 
grains  of  acid. 

The  substance  remaining  aflerthe  action  of  the 
acid  may  be  considered  as  siltceoue ;  and  it  mu9t 
be  separated,  and  ifs  weight  ascertained,  after 
washing  and  drying  in  the  ijsual  manner. 

The  alumina  and  the  oxide  of  iron  and  manga- 
nesum, if  any  exist,  are  all  dissolved  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid ;  they  may  be  separated  by  succinate 
of  ammonia,  added  to  excess,  which  throws  down 
the  oxide  of  iron  ;  and  by  soap  lie,  which  will 
dissolve  the  alumina,  but  not  the  oxide  of  manga- 
nesum; the  weights  of  the  oxides  ascertained  after 
they  have  been  heated  to  redness  will  denote  their 
quantities. 

Should  any  magnesia  and  lime  have  escaped 
solution  in  the  muriatic  acid,  they  will  be  found 
in  the  sulphuric  acid ;  thi^:,  however,  is  rarely  the 
case;  but  the  process  for  detecting  them  and 
acertaining  their  quantities,  is  the  same  in  both 
instances. 

The  method  of  analvsis  by  sulphuric  acid  is 
sufficiently  precise  for  all  usual  experiments ;  but 
if  very  great  accuracy  be  an  object,  dry  carbonate 
of  potassa  must  be  employed  as  the  agent,  and  the 
residuum  of  the  incineration  (6)  must  be  heated 
red  for  half  an  hour,  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
this  substance,  in  a  crucible  of  silver,  or  of  well- 
bftked  porcelain.  The  mass  obtained  must  be 
dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  eva- 
porated till  it  is  nearly  solid ;  distilled  water  must 
then  be  added,  by  which  the  oxide  of  iron  and  all 
the  earths,  except  silica,  will  be  dissolved  in  com- 
bination as  muriates.  The  silica,  afler  the  usual 
process  of  lixiviation,  must  be  heated  red;  the 
other  substances  may  be  separated  in  the  same 
manner  as  Urorn  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric  solu- 
tions. 

This  process  is  the  one  usually  employed  by 
chemical  philosophers  for  the  analysis  of  stones. 

8.  If  any  saline  matter,  or  soluble  vegetable  or 
animal  matter  is  suspected  in  the  sod,  it  will  be 
^iind  in  the  water  of  lixiviation  used  for  separating 
the  sand. 

Tht«  water  must  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a 
proper  dish,  at  a  beat  below  its  boiling  point 

If  the  solid  matter  obtained  is  of  a  brown  color 
and  inflammable,  it  may  be  considered  as  partly 
vegetable  extract.    If  its  smell,  when  exposed  to 


heat,  be  like  that  of  burnt  feathers,  it  contains  ani- 
mal or  albuminous  matter;  if  it  be  white,  crystal- 
line, and  not  destructible  by  heat,  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  principally  saline  matter;  the  nature  of 
which  may  be  known  by  the  tests  already  de- 
scribed. 

9.  Should  sulphate  or  phosphate  of  lime  be 
suspected  in  the  entire  soil,  the  detection  of  them 
requires  a  particular  process  upon  it.  A  given 
weight  of  It,  for  instance,  400  grains,  must  be 
heated  red  fbr  half  an  hour  in  a  crucible,  mixed 
with  one-third  of  powdered  charcoal.  The  mix- 
ture must  be  boiled  fbr  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in 
a-half  pint  of  water,  and  the  fluid  collected  through 
the  filter,  and  exposed  for  some  days  to  the  atmo  • 
sphere  in  an  open  vessel.  If  any  notable  quanti- 
ty of  sulphate  of  lime  (gwpwan)  existed  in  the 
soil,  a  white  precipitate  will  gradually  form  in  the 
fluid,  and  the  weight  of  it  will  indicate  the  pro- 
portion. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  if  any  exist,  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  soil  af\er  the  process  fbr  gypsum. 
Muriatic  acid  must  be  digested  upon  the  soil,  in 
quantity  more  than  sufficient  to  saturate  the  solu- 
ble earths;  the  solution  must  be  evaporated,  and 
water  poured  upon  the  solid  matter.  This  fluid 
will  dissolve  the  compounds  of  earths  with  the 
muriatic  acid,  and  leave  the  phosphate  of  lime 
untouched.  It  would  not  fall  within  the  limits  as- 
signed to  this  lecture  to  detail  any  processes  for 
the  detection  of  substances  which  may  be  acci- 
dentally mixed  with  the  matters  of  soils.  Other 
earths  and  metallic  oxides  are  now  and  then  found 
in  them,  but  in  quantities  too  minute  to  bear  any 
relation  to  fertility  or  barrenness,  and  the  search 
for  them  would  make  the  analysis  much  more 
complicated,  without  rendering  it  more  useful. 

10.  When  the  examination  of  a  soil  is  com- 
pleted, the  products  should  be  numerically  arrang- 
ed, and  their  quantities  added  together ;  and  if 
they  nearly  equal  the  original  quantity  of  soil, 
the  analysis  may  be  considered  as  accurate.  It 
must,  however,  be  noticed,  that  when  phosphate 
or  sulphate  of  lime  is  discovered  by  the  indepen- 
dent process  just  described  (9),  a  correction  must 
be  made  fbr  the  general  process,  by  subtracting  a 
sum  equal  to  their  weight  from  tne  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime  obtained  by  precipitation  from 
the  muriatic  acid. 

In  arranging;  the  products,  the  form  should  be 
in  the  order  of  the  experiments  by  which  they 
were  procured. 

Thus,  I  obtained  from  400  grains  of  a  good  si- 
liceous sandy  soil  from  a  hop-garden  near  Tun- 
bridge,  Kent, 

Grains. 
Of  water  of  absorption  -  -        19 

Of  loose  stones  and  gravel,  princi- 
pally siliceous        -  -  -  -        5S 
O  f  u  ndecom  pounded  vegetable  fibres      -        14 
Of  fine  siliceous  sand     .           .  -      212 
Of  minutely  divided  matter  separa- 
ted by  agitation  and  filtration,  and  con- 
sisting of 
Carbonate  of  lime         -           -         19 
Carbonate  of  magnesia            -           3 
Matter  destructible  by  heat,  princi- 
pally vegetable       -         -           -         15 
Silica        -         -         -           -         21 
Alumina            -        -           -          13 
Oxide  of  iron      ...           5 
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Soluble  matter,  principally  common 
salt  and  vegetable  extract 
Gypsam  ... 


3 
2 

—       81 


Amount  of  all  the  products       379 

L068  -  -  21 

The  lose  in  this  analysis  is  not  more  than  usually 
occurs,  and  it  depends  upon  the  impossibility  of 
collecting  the  whole  quantities  of  the  different 
precipitates,  and  upon  the  presence  of  more  mois- 
ture than  is  accounted  for  in  the  water  of  absorp- 
tion, and  which  is  lust  in  the  diffisrent  processes. 

When  the  experimenter  is  become  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  different  instruments,  the  pro- 
perties of  the  re-agents,  and  the  relations  between 
the  external  and  chemical  qualities  of  soils,  he 
will  seldom  find  it  necessary  to  perform,  in  any 
one  case,  all  the  processes  that  have  been  de- 
scribed. When  his  soil,  for  instance,  contains  no 
notable  proportion  of  calcareous  matter,  the  action 
of  the  muriatic  acid  (7)  may  be  omitted.  In  ex- 
amining peat  soils,  he  will  principally  have  to  at- 
tend to  the  operation  by  fire  and  air  (8) :  in  the 
analysis  of  chalks  and  loams,  he  will  oflen  be 
able  to  omit  the  experiment  by  sulphuric  acid  (9); 
and  when  a  soil  is  extremely  dense  and  heavy, 
and  afler  being  heated  to  redness,  stron^y  attract- 
ed by  the  magnet,  he  must  particularly  attend  to 
the  quantity  of  iron  it  contains  ;  and,  in  this  case, 
the  muriatic  acid  will  be  the  principal  agent. 

In  the  first  trials  that  are  made  by  persons  un- 
acquainted with  chemistry,  they  must  not  expect 
much  precision  of  result.  Many  difficulties  will 
be  met  with ;  but  in  overcoming  them,  the  most 
useful  kind  of  practical  knowledge  will  be  obtain- 
ed ;  and  nothing  is  so  instructive  in  experimental 
science  as  the  detection  of  mistakes.  The  correct 
analyst  ought  to  be  well  grounded  in  general  che- 
mical information  ;  but,  perhaps,  there  is  no  bet- 
ter mode  of  gaining  it,  than  that  of  attempting 
original  investigations.  In  pursuing  his  experi- 
ments, he  will  be  continually  obliged  to  learn  the 
properties  of  the  substances  he  is  employinff  or 
acting  upon ;  and  his  theoretical  ideas  will  be 
more  valuable  in  being  connected  with  practical 
operations,  and  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covery. 

Plants,  being  possessed  of  no  locomotive  pow- 
ers, can  grow  only  in  places  where  they  are  sup 
plied  with  food ;  and  the  soil  is  necessary  to  their 
existence,  both  as  affording  them  nourishment  and 
enabling  them  to  fix  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  oMy  those  mechanical  laws  by  which  their 
radicles  are  kept  below  the  surface,  and  their 
leaves  exposed  to  the  free  atmosphere.  As  the 
systems  of  roots,  branches,  and  leaves  are  venr 
different  in  diff*erent  vegetables,  so  they  flourish 
most  in  different  soils ;  the  plants  that  have  bulb- 
ous roots,  require  a  looser  and  a  lighter  soil  than 
such  as  have  fibrous  roots ;  and  the  plants  possess- 
ing only  short  fibrous  radicles  demand  a  firmer 
soil  than  sucli  vm  have  tap  roots,  or  extensive  la- 
teral roots. 

A  good  iumip  soil  from  Holkham,  Norfolk,  af^ 
forded  me  8  parts  out  of  9  siliceous  saad ;  aad 
the  finely  divided  matter  consisted 

Of  carbonate  of  iime  -  -  63 

—  silica      -  -  -  -16 

—  alumina  -  -  -  11 

—  oxide  of  iron  -  -  S 


Of  vegetable  and  saline  matter      -  6 

—  moisture  .  -  -  3 

I  found  the  soil  taken  from  a  field  at  Sheffield 
Place,  in  Sussex,  remarkable  for  producing  flou- 
riphing  oaks,  to  consist  of  six  parts  of  sand,  and 
one  part  of  clay  and  finely  divided  matter.  And 
100  parts  of  the  entire  soil  submitted  to  analysis 
produced. 
Silica  -  u  -  -  54 

Alumina  -  -  -  28 

Carbonate  of  lime  -  -  3 

Oxide  of  iron  -  -  -  6 

Decomposing  vegetable  matter      -  4 

Moisture  and  loss  .  -  -  6 

An  excellent  wheat  soil  from  the  neighborhood 
of  West  Dravton,  Mkldlesex,  gave  3  parts  in  5  of 
siliceous  sand ;  and  the  finely  divided  n^atter  con- 
sisted of 
Carbonate  of  lime  -  -  28 

Silica  ...  -  32 

Alumina  -  .  -  29 

Animal  or  vegetable  matter  and  moisture  11 
Of  these  soils'the  last  was  by  far  the  most,  and 
the  first  the  least,  coherent  m  texture.  In  all 
cases  the  constituent  parts  of  the  soil  y/hkh  give- 
tenacity  and  coherence  are  the  finely  divided  mat- 
ters; and  they  possess  the  power  ot  giving  those 
qualities  the  highest  degree  when  thev  contain 
much  alumina.  A  small  quantity  of  finely  divided 
matter  is  sufficient io  fit  a  soil  for  the  production  of 
turnips  and  barley  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  tolerable 
crop  of  turnips  on  a  soil  containing  11  parts  out  of 
12  sand.  A  much  greater  proportion  of  sand, 
however,  always  produces  absolute  sterility.  The 
soil  of  Bagshot  heath,  which  is  entirely  devoid  of 
vegetable  covering,  contains  less  than  one-twen- 
tieth of  finely  divided  matter.  400  parts  of  it,  which 
had  been  heated  red,  afforded  me  380  parts  of 
coarse  siliceous  sand,  9  parts  of  fine  siliceous  sand, 
and  11  parts  of  impalpable  matter,  which  was  a 
mixture  of  ferruginous  clay  with  carbonate  of  lime.* 
Vegetable  or  animal  matters,  when  finely  divided, 
not  only  give  coherence,  but  likewise  soilness  and 
penetrability ;  but  neither  they  nor  an)r  other  part 
of  the  soil  must  be  in  too  great  proportion  ;  and  a 
soil  is  unproductive  if  it  consist  entirely  of  impal- 
pable matter. 
Pure  alumina  or  silica,  pure  carbonate  of  lime, 

*  When  the  climate  is  favorable  and  there  is  suffi- 
cient moisture,  shrubs  occasionally  grow  and  flourish 
in  soils  nearly  purely  siliceous.    As  a  striking  ezam- 

81e,  I  may  mention  ihe  soil  of  the  cinnamon  garden  in 
le  neighborhood  of  Colombo,  in  the  island  of^  Ceylon. 
In  many  spots  where  this  valuable  plant  flourishes 
most,  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  white  as  snow,  be- 
ine  pure  quartz-sand ;  below  the  surface  a  few  inches, 
where  the  roots  penetrate,  the  sand  is  of  a  gray  color. 
A  specimen  of  this,  dried  thoroughly,  was  found  to 
consist  of 

98*6  Siliceous  sand 
1*0  Vegetable  matter 
0-5  WiSer* 

In  my  work,  entitled  *'  An  Account  of  the  Interior  of 
Ceylon,"  other  instances  are  given  of  soiKr,  composed 
chiefly  of  siliceous  earths,  admitting  of  cultivation  in 
that  climate.  Reflecting  on  this,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  in  estimating  the  power  of  a  soil,  in  reh- 
tion  to  fertility,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  si- 
tuation, in  connexion  with  water.  Probabljr  a  nearly 
pure  siliceous  soil  may  be  fertile  whichadmits  of  be- 
ing well  watered,  cars  being  taken  to  give  it  manure* 
m$  p.  622.— J.  D. 
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or  carbonate  of  ma^esia,  are  incapable  of  sup- 
porting healthy  vegetation. 
No  soil  is  fertile  that  contains  as  much  as  19 

Earts  out  of  20  of  any  of  the  constituents  that 
ave  been  mentioned. 

It  will  be  asked,  are  the  pure  earths  in  the  soil 
merely  active  as  mechanical  or  indirect  chemical 
affents,  or  do  they  actually  afford  food  to  the 
plant?  This  is  an  important  question;  and  not 
difficult  of  solution. 

The  earths  consist,  as  I  have  before  stated,  of 
metals,  united  to  oxysen ;  and  these  metals  have 
not  been  decomposed ;  there  is  consequently  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  earths  are  convertible 
into  the  elements  of  organized  compounds,  into 
carbon,  hvdrogen,  and  azote. 

Plants  nave  been  made  to  grow  in  given  quan- 
tities of  earth.  They  consume  very  small  por- 
tions only,  and  what  is  lost  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  quantities  found  in  their  ashes  ;  that  is  to 
wy,  it  has  not  been  converted  into  any  new  pro- 
ducts. 

The  car^nic  acid  united  to  lime  or  magnesia, 


if  any  stron^rer  acid  happens  to  be  formed  in  the 
■oil  duriniF  the  fermentation  of  vegetable  matter, 
which  will  disengage  it  from  the  earths,  may  be 
decomposed :  but  the  earths  themselves  cannot  be 
supposed  convertible  into  other  substances  by  any 
process  talcing  place  in  the  soil. 

In  all  cases,  the  ashes  of  plants  contain  some  of 
the  earths  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow;  but 
these  earths,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  of  the 
ashes  afforded  by  different  plants  given  in  the  last 
Lecture,  never  equal  more  than  3^  <^^  ^^^  weight 
of  the  plant  consumed. 

If  they  be  considered  as  necessary  to  the  vege- 
table, it  is  as  givmg  hardness  and  firmness  to  its 
organization.  Thus,  it  has  been  mentioned  that 
wheat,  oats,  and  many  of  the  hollow  grasses, 
have  an  epidermis  principally  of  siliceous  earth ; 
the  use  of  which  seems  to  be  to  strenfithen  them, 
and  defend  them  from  the  attacks  of  insects  and 
parasitical  plants. 

Many  soils  are  popularly  distinguished  as  cold; 
and  the  distinction,  though  at  first  view  it  may 
appear  to  be  founded  on  prejudice,  is  really  just. 
Some  soils  are  much  more  heated  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal, 
than  others ;  and  soils  brought  to  the  same  degree 
of  heat  coo]  in  different  times,  i.  e.  some  cool 
much  faster  than  others. 

This  property  has  been  very  little  attended  to 
hi  a  philosophical  point  of  view ;  yet  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  in  agriculture.  In  general, 
aeils  that  consist  principtdly  of  a  stiff  white  clay 
are  difficultly  heated;  and  being  usually  very 
moist,  they  retain  their  heat  only  for  a  short  time. 
CMk$  are  similar  in  one  respect,  that  they  are 
difficuldy  heated ;  but  being  drier  they  retain  their 
heat  lon^r,  less  being  consumed  in  causing  the 
evaporation  of  their  moisture. 

A  black  soil,  containing  much  sofl  vegetable 
matter,  is  most  heated  by  the  sun  and  air ;  and 
the  colored  soUs,  and  the  soils  containing  much 
carbonaceous  matter,  or  ferruginous  matter,  ex- 
posed under  equal  circumstances  to  the  sun,  ac- 
quire a  much  higher  temperature  than  pale-color- 
ed soils. 

When  soils  are  perfectly  dry,  those  that  most 
readily  become  heated  hy  the  solar  rays  likewise 
cad  most  rapidly,  their  power  of  losing  beat  by ' 


radiation  being  greatest ;  but  I  have  ascertained, 
by  experiment,  that  the  darkesi  colored  dry  soil, 
(that  which  contains  abundance  of  animal  or  ve- 
getable matter,  subslanees  which  most  facilitate 
the  diminution  of  temperature,)  when  heated 
to  the  same  degree,  provided  it  be  within  the  com- 
mon limits  of  the  effect  of  solar  heat,  will  cool 
more  slowly  than  a  wet  pale  soil,  entirely  compos- 
ed of  earthv  matter. 

I  found  that  a  rich  black  mould,  which  contain- 
ed nearly  |  of  the  vegetable  matter,  had  its  tem- 
perature increased  in  an  hour  from  65°  to  88°  by 
exposure  to  sunshine;  whilst  a  chalk  soil  was 
heated  only  to  69^  under  the  same  circumstances.. 
But  the  mould  removed  into  the  shade,  where  the 
temperature  was  62o,  lost,  in  half  an  hour,  15© ; 
whereas  the  chalk,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
had  lust  only  4°. 

A  brown  fertile  soil  and  a  cold  barren  clay  were 
each  artificially  heated  to  88»,  having  been  pre- 
viously dried :  they  were  then  exposed  in  a  tem- 
perature of  67**;  in  half  an  hour  the  dark  soil  was 
found  to  have  lost  9^  of  heat ;  the  clay  had  lost 
only  6°.  An  equal  portion  of  the  clay  containing 
moisture,  after  beinff  heated  to  88",  was  exposed  in 
a  temperature  of  65®  ;  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  au 
hour,  it  was  found  to  have  gamed  the  temperature 
of  the  room.  The  soils  in  all  these  experiments 
were  placed  in  small  tin  plate  trays  two  inches 
square,  and  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  the  tem- 
perature ascertained  by  a  delicate  thermometer. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the^ 
genial  heat  of  the  soil,  particulariy  in  spring,  must 
be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  rising  plant. 
And  when  the  leaves  are  fully  developed,  the 
ground  is  shaded,  and  any  injurious  influence, 
which  in  the  summer  might  be  expected  from  too 
great  a  heat,  entirely  prevented ;  so  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surface,  when  hare  and  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  affords  at  least  one  indication 
of  the  degrees  of  its  fertility ;  and  the  thermome- 
ter may  be  sometimes  a  useful  instrument  to  the 
purohaser  or  improver  of  lands. 

There  is  a  very  simple  test  of  the  cooling  or 
radiating  powers  of  soils,  the  formation  of  dew 
upon  them,  or  their  relative  increase  of  weight  by 
exposure  to  the  air  af>er  being  dried,  in  the  day 
or  the  night,  in  sunshine  or  in  shade.  The  soiF 
that  radiates  most  heat  acquires  the  greatest  in- 
crease of  weight ;  and  of  course  the  radiating 
powers  of  the  soil  are  not  only  connected  with  its 
temperature,  but  likewise  with  its  relations  to  mois- 
ture. 

The  moisture  in  the  soil  influences  its  tempera- 
ture ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  distributed^ 
through,  or  combined  with,  the  earthy  materials,, 
is  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the  nutriment 
of  the  plant.  If  water  is  too  strongly  attracted' 
by  the  earths,  it  will  not  be  absorbed  by  the  roots^ 
of  the  plants ;  if  it  is  in  too  great  quantity,  or  too 
loosely  united  to  them,  it  tends  to  injure  or  destroy 
the  fibrous  parts  of  the  roots. 

There  are  two  states  in  which  water  seema  to 
exist  in  the  earths,  and  in  animal  and  vegetable 
substances :  in  the  first  state  it  is  united  by  che- 
mical,  in  the  other  by  cohesive,  attraction. 

If  pure  solution  of  ammonia  or  potassa  be 
poured  into  a  solution  of  alum,  alumina  falls  down 
combined  with  water ;  and  the  powder  dried  by 
exposure  to  air  will  afford  more  than  half  its  weight 
of  water  by  distillation ;  in  this  instance  the  water 
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18  united  bv  chemical  attraction.  The  moiftture 
which  wood>  or  muscular  fibre,  or  ^m,  that  have 
been  heated  to  212^,  afford  by  distillation  at  a  red 
heat,  is  likewise  water,  the  elements  of  which 
were  united  in  the  substance  by  chemical  combi- 
natioti. 

When  pipe-clay  dried  at  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  is  brought  in  contact  with  water,  the 
fluid  is  rapidly  absorbed :  this  is  owing  to  cohesive 
attraction.  Soils  in  general,  vegetable  and  animal 
substances,  that  have  been  dried  at  a  heat  below 
that  of  boiling  water,  increase  in  weight  by  expo- 
sure to  air,  owing  to  their  absorbing  water  existmg 
in  the  state  of  vapor  in  the  air,  in  conseijuence  of 
cohesive  attraction. 

The  water  chemically  combined  amongst  the 
elements  of  soils,  unless  in  the  c-ase  of  the  decom- 
position of  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  cannot 
be  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants ;  but  that  ad- 
hering to  the  parts  of  the  soil  is  in  constant  use  in 
vegetation.  Indeed,  there  are  few  mixtures  of  the 
earths  found  in  soils  that  contain  any  chemically 
combined  water ;  water  is  expelled  from  the  earths 
by  most  substances  that  combine  with  them. 
Thus,  if  a  combination  of  lime  and  water  be  ex- 
posed to  carbonic  acid;  the  carbonic  acid  takes  the 
place  of  water ;  and  compounds  of  alumina  and 
silica,  or  other  compounds  of  the  earths,  do  not 
chemically  unite  with  water ;  and  soils,  as  it  has 
been  stated,  are  formed  either  by  earthy  carbon- 
ates, or  compounds  of  the  pure  earths  and  metal- 
lic oxides. 

"When  saline  substances  exist  in  soils,  they  may 
be  united  to  water  both  chemically  and  mechani- 
cally ;  but  they  are  always  in  too  small  a  quantity 
to  influence  materially  the  relations  of  the  soil  to 
water. 

The  power  of  the  soil  to  absorb  water  by  cohe- 
sive attraction  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the 
state  of  division  of  its  parts;  the  more  divided 
they  arc,  the  greater  is  their  absorbent  power. 
The  different  constituent  parts  of  soils  likewise 
appear  to  act,  even  by  cohesive  attraction,  with 
diflerent  degrees  of  energj-.  Thus  vegetable 
substances  seem  to  be  more  absorbent  than  ani- 
mal substances ;  animal  substanc^es  more  so  than 
compounds  of  aluniina  and  silica;  and  compounds 
of  alumina  and  silica  more  absorbent  thanScarbo- 
nates  of  lime  and  magnesia:  these  differences 
may,  however,  possibly  depend  upon  the  differ- 
ences in  their  state  of  division,  and  upon  the  sur- 
face exposed. 

The  power  of  soils  to  absorb  water  from  air  is 
much  connected  with  fertility.  "When  this  power 
is  great,  the  plant  is  supplied  with  moisture  in  dry 
■easons ;  ana  the  effect  of  evaporation  in  the  day 
is  counteracted  by  the  absorption  of  aqueous  va- 
por flrom  the  atmosphere,  by  the  interior  parts  of 
the  soil  during  the  day,  and  by  both  the  exterior 
and  interior  during  the  night. 

The  stiff  clays  approaching  to  pipe  clays  in  their 
nature,  which  take  up  the  greatest  quantity  of 
water  when  it  is  poured  upon  them  in  a  fluid  form, 
are  not  the  soils  which  absorb  most  moisture  fVom 
the  atmosphere  in  dry  weather.  They  cake,  and 
present  only  a  small  surface  to  the  air ;  and  the 
vegetation  on  them  is  generally  burnt  up  almost 
as  readily  as  on  sands. 

The  soils  that  are  most  efficient  in  suppl)ring  the 
plant  with  water  by  atmospheric  absorption  are 
those  in  which  there  is  a  due  mixture  of  sand,  I 


finely  divided  clay,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  with 
some  animal  or  vegetable  matter ;  and  which  are 
so  loose  and  light  as  to  be  freely  permeable  to  the 
atmosphere.  With  respect  to  this  quality,  carbo- 
nate of  lime  and  animal  and  vegetable  maUer  are 
of  great  use  in  soils,  they  inve  cmsorbent  power  to 
the  soil  without  giving  it  likewise  tenacity :  sand, 
which  also  destroys  tenacity,  on  the  contrary,  gives 
little  absorbent  power. 

I  have  compared  the  absorbent  powers  of  many 
soils  with  respect  to  atmospheric  moisture,  and  1 
have  always  found  it  greatest  in  the  most  fertile 
soils;  so  that  it  affords  one  method  of  judging  of 
the  productiveness  of  land. 

1000  parts  of  a  celebrated  soil  fVom  Ormistown, 
in  East  Lothian,  which  contained  more  than  half 
its  weight  of  fiuely  divided  matter,  of  which  11 
parts  were  carbonate  of  lime  and  9  parts  vegetable 
matter,  when  dried  at  212^.  gained  in  an  hour  by 
exposure  to  air  saturated  with  moisture,  at  tempe- 
rature 62^,  18  grains. 

1000  parts  of  a  very  fertile  soil  from  the  banks 
of  the  river  Parret,  in  Somersetshire,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  gained  16  grains. 

1000  parts  of  a  soil  from  Aiersea,  in  Essex, 
worth  45  shillings  an  acre,  gained  13  grains. 

1000  grains  of  a  fine  sand  from  Essex,  worth 
28  shillings  an  acre,  gained  11  grains. 

1000  of  a  coarse  sand,  worth  15  shillings  an 
acre,  gained  only  8  grains. 

idOO  of  the  soil  of  Bagshot  heath  gained  only 
3  grains. 

Water,  and  the  decomposing  animal  and  ve- 
getable matter  existing  in  the  soil,  constitute  the 
true  nourishment  of  plants:  and  as  the  earthy 
parts  of  the  soil  are  useful  in  retaining  water,  so 
as  to  supply  it  in  the  proper  proportions  to  the 
roots  of  the  vegetables,  so  they  are  likewise  ef- 
ficacious in  prcSucingthe  proper  distribution  of 
the  animal  or  vegetable  matter:  when  equally 
mixed  with  it,  they  prevent  it  from  decomposing 
too  rapidly  ;  and  by  their  means  the  soluble  parts 
are  supplied  in  proper  proportions. 

Besides  this  agency,  which  may  be  considered 
as  mechanical,  there  is  another  agency  between 
soils  and  organizable  matters,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  chemical  in  its  nature.  The  earths, 
and  even  the  earthy  carbonates,  have  a  certain 
degree  of  chemical  attraction  for  many  of  the 
principles  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 
This  is  easily  exemplified  In  the  instance  of  alu- 
mina and  oil ;  if  an  acid  solution  of  alumina  be 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  soap,  which  consists  of 
oily  matter  and  potassa,  the  oil  and  the  alumina 
will  unite  and  form  a  white  powder,  which  will 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid. 

The  extract  fVom  decomposing  vegetable  mat- 
ter, when  boiled  with  pipe-clay  or  cnalk,  forms  a 
combination  by  which  the  vegetable  matter  is 
rendered  mere  difficult  of  decomposition  and  of 
solution.  Pure  silica  and  siliceous  sands  have 
little  action  of  this  kind ;  and  the  soils  which  con- 
tain the  most  alumina  and  carbonate  of  lime  are 
those  which  act  with  the  greatest  chemical  energy 
in  preserving  manures.  Such  soils  merit  the  ap- 
pellation which  is  commonly  given  to  them  of 
rich  soils  ;  for  the  vegetable  nourishment  is  long 
preserved  in  them,  unless  taken  up  by  the  organs 
of  plants.  Siliceous  sands,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
serve the  term  hungry,  which  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  them  ;  for  the  vegetable  and  animu  nait- 
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tere  they  coDtain  not  being  attracted  by  the  earthy 
constituent  parts  of  the  soil,  are  more  liable  to  be 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
carried  off'  Trom  them  by  water* 

In  most  of  the  black  and  brown  rich  vegetable 
moulds,  the  earths  seem  to  be  in  combination  with 
a  peculiar  extractive  matter)  afforded  during  the 
decomposition  of  vegetables  :  this  is  slowly  taken 
upi  or  attracted  from  the  earths  by  water,  and  ap- 
pears to  constitute  a  prime  cause  of  the  fertihty 
of  the  soil. 

The  standard  of  fertility  of  soils  for  different 
plants  must  vary  with  the  climate  ^  and  must  be 
particularly  influenced  by  the  quantity  of  raio. 

The  power  of  soils  to  absorb  moisture  ought  to 
be  much  greater  in  warm  or  dry  countries  than  in 
cold  and  moist  ones ;  and  the  quantity  of  clay,  or 
vegetable  or  animal  matter  they  contain,  greater. 
Sous  also  on  declivities  ouffht  to  be  more  absor- 
bent than  in  plains  or  in  the  bottom  of  valleys. 
Their  productiveness  likewise  is  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  sub-soil,  or  the  stratum  on  which 
they  rest. 

When  soils  are  immediately  situated  upon  a  bed 
of  rock  or  stone,  they  are  much  sooner  rendered 
dry  by  evaporation,  than  where  the  sub-soil  is  of 
clay  or  marl :  and  one  cause  of  the  great  fertility 
of  some  lands  in  the  moist  climate  of  Ireland  is 
the  proximity  of  the  rocky  strata  to  the  soil. 

A  clayey  sub-soil  will  sometimes  be  of  material 
advantage  to  a  sandy  soil ;  and  in  this  case  it  will 
retain  moisture  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  capable 
of  supplying  that  lost  by  the  earth  above,  in  con- 
sequence ofevaporation,  or  the  consumption  of  it 
by  plants. 

A  sandy,  or  gravelly  sub-soil,  oflen  corrects  the 
imperfections  of  too  great  a  degree  of  absorbent 
power  in  the  true  soil. 

In  calcareous  countries,  where  the  surface  is  a 
species  of  marl,  the  soil  is  ollen  found  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  limestone;  and  its  fertility  is 
not  impaired  by  the  proximity  of  the  rock :  though 
in  a  less  absorbent  soil,  this  situation  would  occa- 
sion barrenness ;  and  the  sandstone  and  limestone 
hills  in  Derbyshire  and  North  Wales  may  be 
easily  distinguished  at  a  distance  in  summer  by  the 
different  tints  of  the  vegetation.  The  grass  on  the 
sandstone  hills  usually  appears  brown  and  burnt 
op ;  that  on  the  limestone  hills,  flourishing  and 
green. 

In  devoting  the  different  parts  of  an  estate  to 
the  necessary  crops,  it  is  perfectly  evident  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  no  f^nerid  principle  can 
be  laid  down,  except  when  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  nature,  composition,  and  situation  of  the 
■oil  and  sub*-Boil  are  known. 

The  methods  of  cultivation,  likewise,  must  be 
different  for  different  soils.  The  same  practice, 
which  will  be  excellent  in  one  case,  may  be  de- 
structive in  another. 

Deep  ploughing  mav  be  a  very  profitable  prac- 
tice in  a  rich  thick  soil ;  and  in  a  fertile  shallow 
soil,  situated  upon  cold  clay  or  sandy  sub-soil,  it 
may  be  extremely  prejudicial. 

In  a  moist  climate,  where  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  annually,  equals  from  40  to  60  inches, 
as  in  Lancashire,  Cornwall,  and  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  a  siliceous  sandy  soil  is  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  in  dry  districts ;  and  in  such  situa- 
tions, wheat  and  beans  will  require  a  less  cohe- 
rent and  absorbent  ad!  than  in  drier  rituations ; 


and  plants  having  bulbous  roots  will  flourish  in  a^ 
soil  containing  as  much  as  14  parts  out  of  15  of 
sand. 

Even  the  exhausting  powers  of  crops  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  like  circumstances.  In  cases  where 
plants  cannot  at>8orb  sufficient  moisture,  thev 
must  take  up  more  manure.  And  in  Ireland, 
Cornwall,  and  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, corn  will  exhaust  less  than  in  drv  inland  si- 
tuations. Oats,  particularljr  in  dry  climates,  are 
impoverishing  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  in 
moist  ones. 

Soils  appear  to  have  been  originally  oroduced  in 
eonsequence  of  the  decomposition  of  n>c\u  and 
strata.  It  oflen  happens,  that  soils  are  found  in 
an  unaltered  state  upon  the  rocks  from  which  they 
were  derived.  It  is  easy  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  rocks  are  converted  into  soils,  by 
referring  to  the  instance  of  soft  graniiBf  or  porc^' 
lain  granite.  This  substance  consists  of  three  in- 
gredients, quartz,  feldspar,  and  niic^.  The  quartz 
is  almost  pure  siliceous  earth,  in  a  crystalline 
form.  The  feldspar  and  mica  are  very  compound- 
ed substances ;  both  contain  silica,  alumina,  and 
oxide  of  iron :  in  the  feldspar  there  is  usually  lime 
and  potassa ;  in  the  mica,  lime  and  magnesia. 

When  a  granitic  rock  of  this  kind  has  been  long 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  air  and  water,  the  lima 
and  the  potassa  contained  in  its  constituent  parts 
are  acted  upon  by  water  or  carbonic  acid ;  and  the 
oxide  of  iron,  wtiich  is  almost  always  in  its  least 
oxided  state,  tends  to  combine  with  more  oxygen ) 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  felpspar  decomposes, 
and  likewise  the  mica,  but  the  first  the  most  rapidly. 
The  feldspar,  which  is  as  it  were  the  cement  of 
the  stone,  forms  a  fine  clay :  the  mica  partially  de- 
composed, mixes  with  it  as  sand ;  aiid  the  unde- 
composed  quartz  appears  as  gravel,  or  sand  of 
different  degrees  of  nneness. 

As  soon  as  the  smallest  layer  of  earth  is  formed 
on  the  surface  of  a  rock,  the  seeds  of  lichens, 
mosses,  and  other  imperfect  vegetables  which  are 
constantly  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  which 
have  made  it  their  resting-place,  begin  to  vege- 
tate ;  their  death,  decomposition,  and  decay,  af- 
ford a  certain  quantity  of  organizable  matter, 
which  mixes  with  the  earthy  materials  of  the 
rock ;  in  this  improved  soil  more  perfect  plants  are 
capable  of  subsisting ;  these  in  their  turn,  absorb 
nourishment  from  water  and  the  atmosphere ;  and 
aflcr  perishing,  afford  new  materials  to  those  al- 
ready provided :  the  decomposition  of  the  rock 
still  continues ;  and  at  length  by  such  slow  and 
gradual  processes,  a  soil  is  formed  in  which  even 
fbrest  trees  can  ^x  their  roots,  and  which  is  fitted 
to  reward  the  labors  of  the  cultivator. 

In  instances  where  successive  generations  of 
vegetables  have  grown  upon  a  soil,  unless  part  of 
their  produce  has  been  carried  off*  by  mail,  or  con- 
sumed by  animals,  the  vegetable  matter  increases 
in  such  a  proportion  that  the  soil  approaches  to  a 
peat  in  its  nature ;  and  if  in  a  situation  where  it 
can  receive  water  from  a  higher  district,  it  becomes 
spongy,  and  permeated  with  that  fluid,  and  is  gra- 
dually rendered  incapable  of  supporting  the  nobler 
classes  of  vegetables. 

Many  peat-mosses  seem  to  have  been  formed 

by  the  destruction  of  forests,  in  consequence  of 

the  imprudent  use  of  the  hatchet  by  the  early 

cultivators  of  the  country  in  which  they  exist : 

I  when  the  trees  are  felled  in  the  outriurta  era  wood, 
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1  hose  in  ihe.  inlerior  exposed  to  the  influence  ofi 
'ihe  winds,  and  having  been  Hccuslonied  to  phel- 
'ler,  become  unhcnilhy,  and  die  in  iheir  new  ailun-  ! 
lion  ;  and  iheir  leaves  and  branches  gradually  de- 
-cotnpoding,  produce  a  Bimtum  or  vegetable  mai- 
ter.  In  many  of  the  ftreat  bogs  in  Ireland  and  , 
ScDilntid,  Ihe  larger  trees  ihat  are  found  in  the 
■oui-*kirlB  of  them  hear  ihe  marks  ol  having  been 
(elled.  In  the  interior  lew  entire  trees  arelbund; 
nnti  the  cause  i?,  probably,  that  they  fell  by  gra- 
dual decay,  and  that  the  fermentation  nnd'de- 
compoBilion  nf  the  vegetable  matter  was  most  ra- 
pid  ivhen;  it  was  in  the  greatest  quantity. 

Lakes  and  pools  of  water  are  aometimes  filled  j 
up  by  the  acrumulation  of  Ihe  remains  of  aquatic  ' 
plBnls;  and  in  Ibis  case  a  sort  of  spurious  peat  is  I 
The  lermentaiion  in  these  cases,  howe- 1 
IS  to  he  of  a  different  kind.  Mucli  more 
•.r  Is  evolved;  and  the  neighborhood 
1  which  aquatic  vegetables  decom- 
pose is  usually  aguish  and  unhealthy;  whilst  that ' 
of  the  true  peal,  or  peat  formed  on  soils  originally 
dry,  is  always  salubrioun.* 

The  earthy  matier  of  peals  is  uniformly  anato- 
fpHis  to  ihat  of  the  stratum  on  which  ihey  repose; 
Ihe  planis  which  have  formed  them  musi  have  de- 
rived the  earths  that  Ihey  contained  from  this  stra- 
tum. Thus  in  Willphire  and  Berkshire,  where 
the  stratum  below  the  peat  is  chslk,  calcareous 
earth  abounds  in  the  ashes,  and  very  little  alumi- 
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na  end  silica.  They  likewise  contain  much  oxide 
of  iron  and  fcypsum,  both  of  which  may  be  de- 
rived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  pyntes,  so 
abundant  in  chalk. 

Different  speciinena  of  peat  that  I  have  burnt, 
from  the  granitic,  and  schistose  soils  of  diSeicut 
parte  of  ibese  islands,  have  always  given  ashes, 
principally  siliceous  and  aluminous;  and  a  speci- 
men of  peat  from  the  county  of  Antrim,  jpive 
ashes  which  afforded  very  nearly  the  same  consli- 
luents  as  the  great  basaltic  etraium  of  the  county. 

Poor  and  Hungry  soils,  such  as  are  produced 
from  the  decomposition  of  granitic  and  sandstone 
rocks,  remain  very  often  for  ages  wiih  only  a  thin 
covering  of  vegetation.  Soils  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  limestone,  chalks,  and  basalts,  are  oIIbd 
clothed  bv  nature  with  the  perennial  grasses;  and 
afford,  when  ploufthed  up,  a  rich  bed  of  vegeta- 
tion for  every  species  of  cullivated  plant. 

Racks  and  strata  from  which  soils  have  been 
derived,  and  those  which  compose  the  more  inle- 
rtor  solid  parts  of  the  globe,  are  arranged  in  a  cer- 
tain order;  and  as  it  often  happens  that  strata 
very  different  in  their  nature  are  associated  toge- 
ther, and  that  the  strata  immediately  beneath  the 
soil  contain  maleriais  which  may  be  of  use  for  im- 
proving  it,  a  general  view  of  the  nature  and  posi- 
lion  orrocks  and  strata  in  nature  will  noi,  I  trust, 
be  unacceptable  to  the  scientific  farmer. 

Rocks  are  generally  divided  by  geologists  into 


mposed  of  pure  c 

no  fragments  of  o 


fragments  of 
:n  remains  of 


two  (frand  divisions,  distinguished  by  the  Dames 
of  primary  and  aeeondary. 

The  primary  rocks  are  o 
talline  matter,  and  contain 
rocks. 

The  secondary  rocks,  or  strata, 
partly  of  crystalline  matter,  contain 
other  rocks  or  strata;  often  abound 
vegetables  and  marine  animais;  an 
eODtaio  the  remnina  of  land  animals. 


*  In  tropicsl  climates  no  p«*t  is  roiToed;  the  tem- 
penturr  U  too  high.  The  deiid  vegetable  matter  ra- 
pidly decompoaes,  and  is  converled  into  gsiei;  snd 
this  probably  is  one  of  the  csuses  of  these  climstes 
being  so  mucb  more  unhealthy  and  productive  of  ma- 
llrit-feven  Ihtn  tempenle  and  cold  cllraates  —3,  D, 


The  primary  rocks  are  getterally  arranged  in 
large  masses,  or  in  layers,  vertical  or  more  or  leas 
inclined  to  the  horizon. 

The  secondary  rocks  are  usually  disposed  ia 
strata  or  layers,  parallel,  or  neariy  parallel,  to  the 
horizon. 

The  number  of  primary  rocks  which  are  com- 
monly observed  in  nature  are  eight. 

Firrt,  granite,  which,  as  has  beeH  mentioned, 
is  composed  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica;  when 
ihese  bodies  are  arranged  in  regular  layeiB  in  the 
rock,  it  is  called  gnnis. 

Second,  micaceous  scAtsftu,  which  is  composed 
of  quartz  and  mica,  arranged  in  layers,  which  are 
usually  curvilineal. 

Third,  aienite,  which  consists  of  the  lubslaoce 
called  hornblende  and  ffeldspar. 
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Fourth,  sirpentine,  which  is  constituted  by  feld- 
«par  and  a  body  named  resplendent  hornblende; 
and  their  separate  crystals  are  oAen  so  small  as  to 
give  the  stone  a  uniform  appearance:  this  rock 
abounds  in  veins  of  a  substance  called  Bteaiii€y  or 
9oaprock. 

FiOh,  porphyry,  which  consists  of  crystals  of 
feldspar,  embedded  in  the  same  material;  but  usu- 
ally of  a  different  color. 

Sixth,  granular  marble^  which  consists  entirely 
of  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime;  and  which,  when 
its  color  is  white,  and  texture  fine,  is  the  sub- 
stance used  by  siatuaries. 

Seventh,  chlorite  tcAts/,  which  consists  of  chlo- 
rite, a  green  or  gray  substance,  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  mica  and  feldspar. 

Eighth,  quartzose  rock,  which  is  composed  of 
quartz  irf  a  granular  form,  sometimes  united  to 
small  quantities  of  the  crystalline  elements,  which 
have  been  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  other 
rocks. 

The  secondary  rocks  are  more  numerous  than 
the  primary;  but  twelve  varieties  include  all  that 
are  usually  ^und  in  these  islands. 

First,  grauwacke,  which  consists  of  fragments 
of  quartz,  or  chlorite  schist,  embedded  in  a  ce- 
ment, principally  composed  of  feldspar. 

Second,  siliceous  sandstone,  which  is  composed 
of  fine  quartz  or  sand,  united  by  a  siliceous  ce- 
ment 

Third,  limestone,  consisting  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  more  compact  in  its  texture  than  in  the  gra- 
nular marble;  and  oAen  abounding  in  marine 
«xuvise. 

Fourth,  aluminous  schist  or  shale,  consisting  of 
the  decomposed  materials  of  different  rocks  ce- 
mented by  a  small  quantity  of  ferruginous  or  sili- 
ceous matter;  and  oflen  containing  the  impres- 
sions of  vegetables. 

Fifth,  calcareous  sandstone,  which  is  calcareous 
sand,  cemented  by  calcareous  matter. 

Sixth,  ironstone,  formed  of  neaHy  the  same 
materials  as  aluminous  schist  or  shale;  but  con- 
taining a  much  larger  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Seventh,  basalt  or  whinstone,  which  consists  of 
feldspar  and  hornblende,  with  materials  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  primary  rocks ;  the 
crystals  are  generally  so  small  as  to  give  the  rock  a 
homogeneous  appearance ;  and  it  is  oOen  disposed 
in  very  regular  columns,  having  usually  five  or  six 
sides. 

Eighth,  bituminous  or  eommnn  coaL 

Ninth,  gypsum,  the  substance  so  well  known  by 
that  name,  which  consists  of  sulphate  of  lime;  and 
ofien  contains  sand. 

Tenth,  rock  salt. 

Eleventh,  duUk,  which  usually  abounds  in  re- 
mains of  marine  animals,  and  contains  horizontal 
layers  of  flints, 

Twe\^h,  plumb  pudding  stone,  consisting  of  peb- 
bles cemented  by  a  ferruginous  or  siliceous  ce- 
ment 

To  describe  more  particularly  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  diflferent  rocks  and  strata  will  be 
unnecessary  ;  at  any  time,  indeed,  details  on  this 
subject  are  useless,  unless  the  specimens  are  exa- 
mined by  the  eye;  and  a  close  inspection  and 
comparison  of  the  different  species  will  in  a  short 
time  enable  the  most  common  observer  to  distin- 
^guish  them. 

The  highest  mountains  in  these  islands,  and  in- 
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deed  in  the  whole  of  the  old  continent,  are  consU- 
tuted  by  granite;  and  this  rock  has  likewise  been 
found  at  t'he  greatest  depths  to  which  the  industry 
of  iiian  has  yet  been  able  to  penetrate ;  micaceous 
schist  is  oflen  found  immediately  upon  granite; 
serpentine  or  marble  upon  micaceous  schist ;  but 
the  order  in  which  the  primary  rocks  are  grouped 
together  is  various.  Marble  and  serpentme  are 
usually  found  uppermost;  but  granite,  though  it 
seems  to  form  the  foundation  of  Ihe  rocky  strata  of 
the  globe,  is  yet  sometimes  discovered  above  mica- 
ceous schist. 

The  secondary  rocks  are  always  incumbent  on 
the  primary;  the  lowest  of  them  is  usually  graa- 
wacke;  upon  this  limestone  or  sandstone  is  often 
found ;  coal  generally  occurs  between  sandstono 
orshaJe;  basaltoHen  exists  above  sandstone  and 
limestone;  rock  salt  almost  always  occurs  asso- 
ciated with  red  sandstone  and  gypsum.  Coal,  ba- 
salt, sandstone,  and  limestone,  are  ofien  arranged 
in  different  alternate  layers,  of  no  consideraole 
thickness,  so  as  to  form  a  great  extent  of  country. 
In  a  depth  of  less  than  500  yards,  80  of  these  dif- 
ferent alternate  strata  have  been  counted. 

The  veins  which  afford  metallic  substances,  are 
fissures  vertical  or  more  or  less  inclined,  filled  with 
a  inaterial  different  from  the  rock  in  which  they 
exist.  This  material  is  almost  always  crystalline; 
and  usually  consists  of  calcareous  fluor  spar, 
quartz,  or  heavy  spar,  either  separate  or  togetner. 
The  metallic  substances  are  generally  dispersed 
through,  or  confusedly  mixed  with  these  ciystal- 
line  bodies.  The  veins  in  hard  granite  seldom  af- 
ford much  useful  metal ;  but  in  the  veins  in  soft 
granite  and  in  gneiss  tin,  copper,  and  lead  are  found. 
Copper  and  iron  are  the  only  metals  usually  tbund 
in  the  veins  in  serpentine.  Micaceous  schist,  sienite, 
and  granular  marble  are  seldom  metalliferoos 
rocks.  Lead,  tin,  copper,  iron,  and  many  other 
metals,  are  found  in  the  veins  in  chlorite  schist 
Grauwacke,  when  it  contains  few  fragments,  and 
exists  in  targe  masses,  is  oflen  a  metalliferous 
rock.  The  precious  metals,  likewise  iron,  lead, 
and  antimony,  are  found  in  it :  and  sometimes  it 
contains  veins,  or  masses  of  stone  coal,  or  coal 
free  from  bitumen.  Limestone  is  the  great  me- 
talliferous rock  of  the  secondary  &milv ;  and  lead 
and  copper  are  the  metals  most  usually  found  in 
it.  No  metallic  veins  have  ever  been  found  in 
shale,  chalk,  or  calcareous  sandstone;  and  they 
are  very  rare  in  basalt  and  siliceous  sandstone.* 

In  cases  where  veins  in  rocks  are  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  indications  of  the  metals  thev contain 
may  be  often  gained  from  their  superficial  appear- 
ance. Whenever  fluor  spar  is  found  in  a  vein, 
there  is  always  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  it  is 
associated  with  metalli*.  substances.  A  brown 
powder  at  the  surface  of  a  vein  always  indicates 
iron,  and  oflen  tin ;  a  pale  yellow  powder  lead ; 


*  Fig.  16.  will  give  a  ^j^neral  idea  of  the  appearsacs 
and  arrati«;ement  of  rocks  and  veins. 

Expkmation  of  Figure  16. 

1  Granite. — 2  Gneiss. — 3  Micaceous  Scbistus.— 4 
Sieaite. — 6  Serpentine. — 6  Porphyry. — 7  Granalar 
Marble.—^  Chlorite  Schist.— 9  Quartzose  Rock.— 10 
Grauwacke.—ll  Siliceous  Sandstone.— 12  Limestone. 
— IS  Shale. — 14  Calcareous  Sandstone. — 15  Iron  Stone. 
—16  Basalt  —17  Coal —18  Gypsum.— 19  Rock  Salt.— 
20  Chalk.— 21  Plum  Padding  Stone.— AA  Primary 
Monntains. — 6B  Secondary  Mountains. — aaa  VsiM. 
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and  a  green  colour  in  a  vein  denotes  the  presence 
of  copper. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  ^ive  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  seological  constitution  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Granite  forms  the  great 
ridjreof  hills  extending  from  Land's  End  through 
Dartmore  into  Devonshire.  The  highest  rocky 
strata  in  Somersetshire  are  grauwacke  and  lime- 
stone. The  Malvern  hills  are  composed  of  granite, 
sienite,  and  porphyry.  The  highest  mountains  in 
Wales  are  chlorite  schist,  or  grauwacke.  Granite 
occurs  at  Mount  Sorrel,  in  Leicestershire.  The 
great  range  of  the  mountains  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  are  prophyry,  chlorite  schist,  and 
grauwacke;  hut  granite  is  (bund  as  their  western 
boundary.  Throughout  Scotland  the  most  eleva- 
ted roclrs  are  granite,  sieniie,  and  micaceous  schis- 
tus.  No  true  secondarv  formations  are  found  in 
South  Britain,  west  of  Dartmore ;  and  no  basalt 
south  of  the  Severn.  The  chalk  district  extends 
from  the  western  part  of  Dorsetshire  to  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Norfolk.  The  coal  formations  abound 
in  the  district  between  Glamorganshire  and  Der- 
byshire :  and  likewise  in  the  secondarv  strata  of 
Yorkshire.  Durham.  Westmorland, and  Northum- 
berland. Serpentine  is  (<Mind  only  in  three  places 
in  Great  Britain  ;  near  Cape'  Lizard  in  Cornwall, 
Portsoy  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  in  Ayrshire.  Black 
and  gray  crranular  marble  is  found  near  Padsiow 
in  Cornwall ;  and  oi  her  colored  primary  marbles 
exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  Plymouth.  Colored 
primary  marbles  are  abundant' in  Scotland  ;  and 
white  granular  mar  le  is  found  in  the  Isle  of  Sky, 
in  Assynt,  and  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Shin  in  Suth- 
erland :  the  principal  coal  formations  in  Scotland 
are  in  Dumbartonshire,  Ayrshire,  Fifesl-.ire,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Brora,  in  Sutherland.  Second- 
ary limestone  and  sandstone  are  found  in  most  of 
the  low  countries  nonh  of  the  Mendip  hills. 

In  Ireland  there  are  five  great  associations  of 
primary  mountains;  the  mountains  of  Morne,  in 
the  county  of  Down  ;  the  mountains  of  Doneiral ; 
those  of  Mayo  and  Galway  ;  those  of  Wicklow; 
and  those  of  Kerry.  The  rocks  composing  the 
four  first  of  these  mountain  chains  are  principally 
granite,  gneiss,  sieniie,  micaceous  schist,  and  por- 
phyry. The  mountains  of  Kerrv  are  chiefly  con- 
stituted by  granular  quartz,  and  chlorite  schist. 
Colored  marble  is  found  near  Killarney ;  and  white 
marble  on  the  western  coast  of  Donegal. 

Limestone  and  sandstone  are  the  common  se- 
condary rocks  found  south  of  Dublin.  In  Sligo, 
Roscommon,  and  Leitnm,  limestone,  sandstone, 
shale,  ironstone,  and  bituminous  coal  are  found. 
The  secondary  hills  in  these  counties  are  of  con- 
siderable elevation ;  and  many  of  them  have  basal- 
tic summits.  The  north  coast  of  Ireland  is  prin- 
cipally basalt;  this  rock  commonly  reposes  upon  a 
white  limestone,  containing  layers  of  flint,  and  the 
same  fossils  as  chalk  ;  but  it  is  considerably  harder 
than  that  rock.  There  are  some  instances,  in 
this  district,  in  which  columnar  basalt  is  found 
above  sandstone  and  shale,  alternating  with  coal. 
The  stone-coal  of  Ireland  is  principally  found  in 
Kilkenny,  associated  with  limestone  and  grau- 
wacke. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  concerning 
the  production  of  soils  trom  rocks,  that  there  must 
be  at  (east  as  many  varieties  of  soils  as  there  are 
species  of  rocks  exposed  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  in  fact  there  are  many  more.    Independent 


of  the  changes  produced  by  cultivation  and  the 
exertions  of  human  labor,  the  materials  of  strata 
have  been  mixed  together  and  transported  from 
place  to  place  by  various  great  alterations  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  system  of  our  globe,  and 
by  the  constant  operation  of  water. 

To  attempt  to  class  soils  with  scientific  accuracy 
would  be  a  vain  labor ;  the  distinctions  adopted  bv 
farmers  are  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  agricuf- 
ture ;  particularly  if  some  degree  of  precision  be 
adopted  in  the  application  of  terms.  The  term 
sandy,  for  instance,  should  never  be  applied  to  any 
soil  that  does  not  contain  at  least  J  of  sand  ;  sandy 
soils  that  effervesce  with  acids  should  be  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  calcareous  sandy  soil,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  that  are  siliceous. 
The  term  clayey  soil  should  not  be  applied  to  any 
land  which  contains  less  than  |  ol*  impalpable 
earthy  matter,  not  considerably  effervescing  with 
acids:  the  word  loam  should  be  limited  to  soils 
containing  at  least  one-third  of  impalpable  earthy 
matter,  copiously  effervescing  with  acids.  A  soil, 
to  be  considered  as  peaty,  ought  to  contain  at 
least  one-half  of  vegetable  matter. 

In  cases  where  the  earthy  part  of  a  soil  evident- 
ly consists  of  a  decomposed  matter  of  one  particu- 
lar rock,  a  name  derived  from  the  rock  may  with 
propriety  he  applied  to  it.  Thus,  if  a  fine  red  eanh 
be  found  immediately  decomposing  basalt,  it  may 
be  denominated  basaltic  soil.  If  fragments  of 
quartz  and  mica  be  found  abundant  in  the  mate- 
rials of  the  soil,  which  is  oflen  the  case,  it  may 
be  denominated  granitic  soil ;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciples may  be  applied  to  other  like  instances. 

In  general,  the  soils,  the  materials  of  which  are 
the  most  various  and  heterogeneous,  are  those  call- 
ed alluvial,  or  which  have  been  formed  from  the 
depositions  of  rivers  ;  many  of  them  are  extreme- 
ly fertile.  I  have  examined  some  productive  allu- 
vial soils,  which  have  been  very  different  in  their 
composition.  The  soil  which  has  been  mentioned 
before,  as  very  productive,  from  the  banks  ot 
the  river  Parret  in  Somersetshire,  afforded  roe 
eight  parts  of  finely  divided  earthy  matter,  and 
one  part  of  siliceous  sand ;  and  an  analysis  of  the 
finely  divided  matter  gave  the  following  results : — 
360  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

25    —    alumina. 

20    —    silica. 
8    —    oxide  of  iron. 

19  —  vegetable,  animal,  and  saline  matter. 
A  rich  soil  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Avon, 
in  the  valley  of  Evesham  in  Worcestershire,  af^ 
forded  me  three-fiflhs  of  fine  sand,  and  two-fifths 
of  impalpable  matter ;  the  impalpable  matter  con- 
sisted of 

35  Alumina. 

41  Silica. 

14  Carbonate  of  lime. 

3  Oxide  of  iron. 

7  Vegetable,  animal,  and  saline  matter. 

A  specimen  of  good  soil  from  Tiviotdale,  af- 
forded five-sixths  of  fine  siliceous  sand,  and  one- 
sixth  of  impalpable  matter;  which  consisted  of 

41  Alumina. 

42  Silica. 

4  Carbonate  of  lime. 

5  Oxide  of  iron. 

8  Vesretable,  animal,  and  saline  matter. 

A  soil  yielding  excellent  pasture  from  the  valley 
of  the  Avon,  near  Salisbury,  afforded  one-eleventh 
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of  coarse  Riliceous  sand ;  and  the  finely  divided 
matter  consisted  of 
7  Alumina. 
14  Silica. 

63  Carbonate  of  lime. 
2  Oxide  of  iron. 
14  Vejretable,  animal,  and  ealine  mailer. 

In  all  these  instances  the  fertility  seems  to  de- 
pend upon  the  state  of  division,  and  mixture  of  the 
«aithy  materials  and  the  vesretable  and  animal 
roatter;  and  may  be  easily  explained  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  endeavored  to  elucidate  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  Lecture. 

In  ascertaining  the  composition  of  steril  soils 
with  a  view  to  their  improvement,  any  particular 
ingredient  which  is  the  cause  of  their  unproduc- 
tiveness, should  he  particularly  attended  to ;  if  pos- 
sible, they  should  be  compared  with  fertile  soils  in 
the  same  nei£rhborhood,  and  in  similar  situations, 
as  the  difference  of  the  composition  may,  in  many 
cases,  indicate  the  most  proper  methods  of  im- 
provement. If  on  washinj?  a  steril  soil  it  is  found  to 
contain  the  salt  of  iron,  or  any  acid  matter,  it  may 
be  ameliorated  by  the  application  of  quick-lime. 
A  soil  of  good  apparent  texture  from  Lincolnshire, 
"was  put  into  my  hands  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  as 
remarkable  for  sterility.  On  examining  it,  I  found 
that  it  contained  sulphate  of  iron ;  and  I  offered 
the  obvious  remedy  of  top-dressing  with  lime, 
which  converts  the  sulphate  into  a  manure      If 
There  be  an  excess  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  soil. 
It  may  be  improved  bv  the  application  of  sand,  or 
clay.    Soils  too  abundant  in  sand  are  benefited  bv 
the  use  of  clay  or  marl,  or  vegetable  matter.    A 
field  beloniring  to  Sir  Robert  Vaughan  at  Nannau, 
Merionethshire,  the  soil  of  which  was  a  light  sand, 
was  much  burn'  up  in  the  summer  of  1805  ;  I  re- 
commended to  that  gentleman  the  application  of 
peat  as  a  top-dressing.    The  experiment  was  at- 
tended with  immediate  good  effects  ;  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert has  informed  me,  that  the  benefit  was  perma- 
nent.   A  deficiency  of  vegetable  or  animal  mat- 
ter must  be  supplied  by  manure.     An  excess  of 
vegetable  matter  is  to  be  removed  by  burning,  or 
to  be  remedied  by  the  application  of  earthy  mate- 
rials. The  improvement  of  peats,  or  bogs,  or  marsh 
lands,  must  be  preceded  by  draining;  stagnant 
water  being  injurious  to  all  the  nutritive  classes  of 
plants.    Sofl  black  peats,  when  drained,  are  often 
made  productive  by  the  merp  application  of  sand 
or  clay  as  a  top-dressing.     When  peats  are  acid. 
or  contain  ferruginous  salts,  calcareous  matter  is 
absolutelv  necessary  in  bringing  them  into  cultiva- 
tion.    When  they  abound  in  the  branches  and 
roots  of  trees,  or  when  their  surface  entirely  con- 
sists of  living  vegetables,  the  wood  or  the  veeeta- 
bles  must  either  be  carried  off,  or  be  destroyed  by 
burning.  In  the  last  case  their  ashes  afford  earthy 
ingredients,  fitted  to  improve  the  texture  of  the 
peat. 

The  best  natural  soils  are  those  of  which  the 
materials  have  been  derived  from  different  strata ; 
which  have  been  minutely  divided  by  air  and  wa- 
ter, and  are  intimately  blended  together :  and  in 
improving  soils  artificially,  the  farmer  cannot  do 
better  than  imitate  the  processes  of  nature. 

The  materials  necessary  for  the  purpose  are  sel- 
dom far  distant :  coarse  sand  is  oHen  found  imme- 
diately on  chalk ;  and  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  are 
common  below  clay.  The  labor  of  improving  the 
texture  or  constitution  of  the  soil  is  repaid  by  a 


great  permanent  advantage;  less  manure  is  re- 
quired, and  its  fertility  insured.  And  capital  laid 
out  in  this  way  secures  for  ever  »he  productiveness, 
and  consequently  the  value,  of  the  land. 


LECTURE  V. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
ATMOSPHERE,  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  VE- 
GETABLES. OF  THE  GERMINATION  OF 
SEEDS.  OF  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  PLANTS  IN 
THEIR  DIFFERENT  STAGES  OF  GROWTH; 
WITH  A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PROGRESS 
OF  VEGETATION. 

The  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  has  been 
already  generally  relerred  to  in  the  preceding 
Lectures.  Water,  carbonic  acid  gas,  oxygen,  and 
azote,  have  been  mentioned  as  the  principal  sub- 
stances composing  it;  but  more  minute  inquiries 
respecting  their  nature  and  agencies  are  necessary 
to  afford  correct  views  of  the  uses  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  vegetation. 

On  these  inquiries  I  now  propose  to  enter;  the 
pursuit  of  them,  I  hope,  will  offer  some  objects  of 
practical  use  in  farmmg ;  and  present  some  philo- 
sophical illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  plants 
are  nourished,  their  organs  unfolded,  and  their 
functions  developed. 

If  some  of  the  salt  called  muriate  of  lime  that 
has  been  just  heated  red  be  exposed  to  the  air, 
even  in  the  driest  and  coldest  weather,  it  will  in- 
crease in  weight  and  become  moist ;  and  in  a  cer- 
tain time  will  be  converted  into  a  fluid.  If  put 
into  a  retort  and  heated,  it  will  yield  pure  water; 
will  gradually  recover  its  pristine  state;  and,  if 
heated  red,  its  former  weight :  so  that  it  is  evident 
that  the  water  united  to  it  was  derived  from  the 
air.  And  that  it  existed  in  the  air  in  an  invisible 
and  elastic  form,  is  proved  b^  the  circumstance, 
that  if  a  given  quantity  of  air  be  exposed  to  the 
salt,  its  volume  and  weight  will  diminish,  provided 
the  experiment  be  correctly  made. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  exists  in  air,  as 
vapor,  varies  with  the  temperature.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  weather  is  hotter,  the  quantity  is  great- 
er. At  50^  of  Fahrenheit  air  contains  about  ^  of 
its  volume  of  vapor;  and  as  the  specific  gravity  of 
vapor  is  to  that  of  air  neariy  as  10  to  15,  this  is 
about  Vt  of  i^s  weight. 

At  100**,  supposing  that  there  is  a  free  commu- 
nication with  water,  it  contains  about  y'j  parts  in 
volume,  or  ^V  in  weight.  It  is  the  condensation 
of  vapor  by 'diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  is  probably  the  principal  cause  " 
of  the  formation  of  clouds,  and  of  the  deposition 
of  dew,  mist,  snow,  or  hail. 

The  power  of  dilferent  substances  to  absorb 
aqueous  vapor  from  the  atmosphere  by  cohesive 
attraction  was  discussed  in  the  last  Lecture.  The 
leaves  of  living  plants  appear  to  act  upon  the  va- 
por likewise  in  its  elastic  form,  and  to  absorb  it. 
Some  vegetables  increase  in  weight  from  this  caure, 
when  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  soil ;  such  are  the  houseleek,  and 
different  species  of  the  aloe.  In  very  intense  hears, 
and  when  the  »oil  is  dry,  the  life  of  plants  seems 
to  be  preserved  by  the  absorbent  power  of  their 
leav(^s :  and  it  is  a  beautiful  cireumatanceB  in  th« 
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economy  of  nature,  that  aqueous  vapor  is  most 
abundant  in  the  atmosphere  when  it  is  most  needed 
for  the  purposes  of  life:  and  that  when  other  sources 
of  its  supply  are  cut  off,  this  is  most  copious. 

The  compound  nature  of  water  has  been  refer- 
red to.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  the  experi- 
mental proofs  of  its  decomposition  into,  and  com- 
position from,  oxygen  and  hydro£^en. 

If  the  metal  cedied  potassium  be  exposed  in  a 
glass  tube  to  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  will  act 
upon  it  with  great  violence ;  elastic  fluid  will  be 
disens^aged,  which  will  be  found  to  be  hydrogen  ; 
and  the  same  etfects  will  be  produced  upon  the 
potassium,  as  if  it  had  absorbed  a  small  quantity 
of  oxygen ;  and  the  hydrogen  disengaged,  and 
the  oxygen  added  to  the  potassium,  are  in  weight 
as  2  to  15  ;  and  if  two  m  volume  of  hydrogen, 
and  one  in  volume  of  oxygen,  which  have  the 
weights  of  2  and  15,  be  introduced  into  a  close 
vessel,  and  an  electrical  spark  passed  through 
them,  they  will  inflame  and  condense  into  17  parts 
of  pure  water. 

It  is  evident  from  the  statements  given  in  the 
third  lecture,  that  water  ibrms  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  sap  of  plants ;  and  that  this  substance, 
or  its  elements,  enters  largely  into  the  constitution 
of  their  orgaqs  and  solid  productions. 

Water  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  economy 
of  vegetation  in  its  elastic  and  fluid  state ;  and  it 
is  not  devoid  of  use  even  in  its  solid  form.  Snow 
and  ice  are  bad  conductors  of  heat ;  and  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow,  or  the  surface  of  the 
soil  or  of  water  is  frozen,  the  roots  or  bulbs  of  the 
plants  beneath  are  protected  by  the  congealed 
water  from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
temperature  of  which  in  northern  winters  is  usually 
very  much  below  the  iireezing  point;  and  this 
water  becomes  the  first  nourishment  of  the  plant 
in  early  spring.  The  expansion  of  water  during 
its  congelation,  at  which  time  its  volume  increases 
one-twelflh,  and  its  contraction  of  bulk  during  a 
thaw,  tend  to  pulverise  the  soil ;  to  separate  its 
parts  from  each  other,  and  to  make  it  more  per- 
meable to  the  influence  of  the  air. 

If  a  solution  of  lime  in  water  be  exposed  to  the 
air,  a  pellicle  will  speedily  form  upon  it,  and  a 
solid  matter  will  gradually  fall  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  and  in  a  certain'time  the  water  will  be- 
come tasteless ;  this  is  owing  to  the  Qombination 
of  the  lime,  which  was  dissolved  in  the  water, 
with  carbonic  acid  gas  which  existed  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  may  be  proved  by  collecting  the  film 
and  the  solid  matter,  and  igniting  them  strongly 
in  a  little  tube  of  platina  or  iron ;  they  will  give 
off  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  will  become  quick-lime, 
which,  added  to  tne  same  water,  will  again  bring 
it  to  the  state  of  lime-water. 

The  ()uantity  of  cart>onic  acid  gas  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ia.very  small.  It  is  not  cas}r  to  determine 
it  with  precision,  and  it  must  differ  in  different  si- 
tuations ;  but  where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  it  is  probably  never  more  than  one-five  hun- 
dredth, nor  less  than  one-eight  hundredth  of  the 
volume  of  air.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  nearly  one- 
third  heavier  than  the  other  elastic  parts  of  the 
atmosphere  in  their  mixed  state :  hence,  at  first 
view,  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  would  be  most 
abundant  in  the.  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere ; 
but  unless  it  hlis  been  immediately  produced  at 
the  surface  of  tile  earth  in  some  chemical  process, 
this  does  not  «ettp  to  be  the  case :  elastic  fltuds  of 


different  specific  gravities  have  a  tendency  to  equa- 
ble mixture  by  a  species  of  attraction,  and  the 
different  parts  of  the  atmosphere  are  constant- 
ly agitated  and  blended  together  by  winds  or 
other  causes.  Dc  Saussure  found  lime-water  pre-^ 
cipitated  on  Mount  Blanc,  the  highest  point  of 
land  in  Europe ;  and  carbonic  acid  gas  has  been 
always  found,  apparently  in  due  proportion,  in  the 
air  brought  down  from  great  heights  in  the  atmo- 
sphere by  aerostatic  adventurers. 

The  experimental  proofs  of  the  composition  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  are  very  simple.  If  13  grains 
of  well  burnt  charcoal  be  inflamed  by  a  burning- 
glass  in  100  cubical  inches  of  oxygen  gas,  the 
charcoal  will  entirely  disappear;  and,  provided 
the  experiment  be  correctly  made,  all  the  oxygen, 
except  a  few  cubical  inches,  will  be  found  convert- 
ed into  carbonic  acid  ;  and,  what  is  very  remarka- 
ble, the  volume  of  the  gas  is  not  changed.  On 
this  last  circumstance  it  is  easy  to  found  a  correct 
estimation  of  the  quantity  of  pure  charcoal  and 
oxviren  in  carbonic  acid  gas  :  the  weight  of  100 
cubical  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  to  that  of 
100  cubical  inches  of  oxvgen  gas,  as  ^  to  34 :  so 
that  47  parts  in  weight  of  carbonic  acid  eras  must 
be  composed  of  34  parts  of  oxygen  and  13  of  char- 
coal, which  correspond  with  the  numbers  given  io 
the  second  lecture. 

Carbonic  acid  is  easily  decomposed  by  heating 
potassium  in  it;  the  metal  combines  with  the 
oxygen,  and  the  charcoal  is  deposited  in  the  form 
of  a  black  powder. 

The  principal  consumption  of  the  carbonic  acid 
in  the  atmosphere,  seems  to  be  in  affording  nou- 
rishment to  plants ;  and  some  of  them  appear  to 
be  supplied  with  carbon  chiefly  from  this  source. 
Carbonic  arid  gas  is  formed  during  fermenta- 
tion, combustion,  putrefaction,  respiration,  and  a 
number  of  operations  taking  place  upon  the  sur* 
face  of  the  earth  ;  and  there  is  no  other  process 
known  in  nature  by  which  it  can  be  destroyed  but 
by  vegetation. 

Afler  a  given  portion  of  air  has  been  deprived 
of  aqueous  vapor  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  ap- 
pears little  altered  in  its  properties ;  it  supports 
combustion  and  animal  life.  There  are  many 
modes  of  separating  its  principal  constituents, 
oxygen,  and  azote,  from  each  other.  A  simple 
one  is  by  burning  phosphorus  in  a  confined  vo- 
lume of  air :  this  abnorbs  the  oxygen  and  leaves 
the  azote ;  and  100  parts  in  volume  of  air,  in 
which  phosphorus  has  been  burnt,  jrield  79  parts 
of  azote  ;  and  by  mixing  this  azote  with  21  parts 
of  fresh  oxygeo  eras,  artificially  procured,  a  sub- 
stance havine  the  original  characters  of  air  is 
produced.  To  procure  pure  oxygen  from  air, 
quicksilver  may  be  kept  heated  in  it,  at  about  600<>, 
till  it  becomes  a  red  powder :  this  powder,  when 
ignited,  will  be  restored  to  the  state  of  quicksilver 
by  giving  off  oxygen. 

Oxygen  is  necessary  to  some  functions  of  vege- 
tables, but  its  great  importance  in  natnre  is  in  its 
relation  to  the  economy  of  animals.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  their  life.  Atmospheric  air 
taken  into  the  lunffs  of  animals,  or  passed  in  so- 
lution in  water  through  the  (rills  of  fishes,  loses 
oxygen  ;  and  for  the  oxygen  lost,  about  an  equal 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  appears. 

The  effects  of  azote  in  vegetation  are  not  dis- 
tinctly known.  As  it  is  found  in  some  of  the 
products  of  vegetation,  it  may  be  absorbed  by 
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^^ertain  plants  from  the  atmosphere.  It  prevents 
the  action  of  oxygen  from  being  too  energetic, 
and  serves  as  a  medium  in  which  th6  more  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  air  act :  nor  is  this  circumstance 
unconformable  to  the  analogy  of  nature  ;  for  the 
elements  most  abundant  on  the  solid  surfkce  of 
the  globe,  are  not  those  which  are  the  most  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  the  living  beings  belong- 
tog  to  it. 

The  action  of  the  atmovphere  on  plants  differs 
at  different  fieriods  of  their  growth,  and  varies 
with  the  various  stages  of  the  developement  and 
decay  of  their  organs.  Some  general  idea  of  its 
influence  may  have  been  gained  from  circutii- 
stances  already  mentioned :  1  shall  now  refer  to  it 
more  particularly,  and  endeavor  to  connect  it  with 
a  general  view  of  the  progpress  of  vegetation. 

If  a  healthy  seed  be  moistened  and  ex|^osed  to 
air  at  a  temperature  not  below  45^,  it  soon  ger- 
minates ;  it  shoots  forth  a  plume  which  rises  up- 
wards, and  a  radicle  which  descends. 

If  the  air  be  confined,  it  is  found  that  In  the 
process  of  germination  theoxy^n,  or  a  pbxt  of  it, 
is  absorbed.  I'be  azote  remains  unaltered ;  no 
carbonic  acid  is  taken  away  from  the  air ;  on  the 
contrary,  some  is  added. 

Seeds  are  incapable  of  germinating,  except 
when  oxygen  is  present.  In  the  exhausted  re- 
ceiver of  the  air-pump,  in  pure  azote,  in  pure  car- 
bonic acid,  when  moistened  they  swell,  bat  do 
not  ve^tate ;  and  if  kept  in  these  gases,  lose 
their  living  powers,  and  undergo  putrefaction. 

If  a  sei^  be  examined  before  germination,  it 
will  be  found  more  or  less  insipid,  at  least  not 
sweet ;  but  aller  germination  it  is  always  sweet. 
Its  coagulated  mucilage,  or  starch,  is  converted 
into  sugar  in  the  process ;  a  substance  difficult  of 
solution  is  changed  into  one  easily  soluble  ;  and 
the  sugar  carried  through  the  cells  or  vessels  of 
the  cotyledons,  is  the  nourishment  of  the  infant 
plant.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
change,  by  referring  to  the  facts  mentioned  in  the 
third  lecture ;  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid 
renders  probable  the  idea,  that  the  principal  che- 
mical difference  between  sugar  and  mucilage  de- 
pends upon  the  sugar  containing  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  elements  of  water,  and  upon  a  slight 
AfTerence  in  the  proportions  of  their  carbon. 

The  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  seed  in  ger- 
mination, has  been  compared  to  its  absorption  in 
producing  the  evolution  of  foetal  life  in  the  tgg  ; 
but  this  analogy  is  only  remote.  All  animals, 
from  the  most  to  the  least  perfect  classes,  require 
a  supply  of  oxygen.*    From  the  moment  the 

*  The  impregnated  eggs  of  insects,  and  even  of 
fishes,  do  not  produce  young  ones,  unless  they  are  sup- 

fUed  with  air,  that  is,  unless  the  fcetus  can  respire, 
have  found  that  the  ep;s  of  moths  did  not  produce 
larve  when  confined  in  pure  carbonic  acid;  and 
when  they  were  exposed  in  common  air,  the  oirygen 
partly  disappeared,  and  cartx>nic  acid  was  formed. 
The  fish  la  the  egg  or  spawn  gains  its  oxygen  from  the 
air  dissolved  in  water;  and  those  fishes  that  spawn  in 
spring  and  summer  in  still  water,  such  as  the  pike, 
carp,  perch,  and  bream,  deposit  their  eges  upon  suba- 
^uatic  vegetables,  the  leaves  of  which,  in  performing 
tneir  healthy  functions,  supply  oxygen  to  the  water. 
The  fish  that  soawn  in  vnnter,  such  as  the  salmon  and 
trout,  seek  spots  where  there  is  a  constant  suppiv  of 
fresh  water,  as  near  the  sources  of  streams  as  possible, 
and  in  the  most  rapid  currents,  where  all  stagnation  is 
fNreveated,  aod  where  ihfi  water  is  saturated  with  air. 


heart  begins  to  pulsate  till  it  ceases  to  beat,  the 
aeration  of)  the  blood  is  constant,  and  the  function 
of  respiration  invariable ;  carbonic  acid  is  given 
off"  in  the  process,  but  the  chemical  change  pro- 
duced in  the  blood  is  unknown  ;  nor  is  th^re  any 
reason  to  suppose  the  foi'mation  of  any  sub- 
stance similar  to  sugar.  In  the  production  of  a 
plant  from  a  seed,  some  reservoir  of  nourishment 
IB  needed  before  the  root  can  sunpiv  sap  ;  and  this 
reservoir  is  the  cotyledon,  in  which  it  is  stored  op 
in  an  insoluble  form,  and  protected,  if  necessary, 
during  the  winter,  and  rendered  soluble  by  agents 
which  are  constantly  present  on  the  surface.  The 
change  of  starch  into  sugar,  cohneoted  with  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  may  be  rather  compared  to 
a  process  of  fermentation  than  to  that  of  respira-* 
tion ;  it  is  a  change  effected  upon  unorganized 
matter,  and  can  w  artificially  imitated ;  and  in 
niost  of  the  ehemic^  changes  that  occur  when 
vegetable  compounds  are  exposed  to  air,  oxygen 
is  absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  formed  or  evolved. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  all  cases  of  tillage  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  so  as  to  be  fully  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air.  And  one  cause  of  the  unpio- 
ductiveness  of  cold  clayey  adhesive  soils  is.  that 
the  seed  is  coated  with  matter  impermeable  to 
air. 

In  sandy  soils  the  earth  is  always  so&iently 
penetrable  by  the  atmosphere;  but  in  elayty  soils 
there  can  scarcely  be  too  great  a  mechanical  divi- 
sion of  parts  in  the  process  of  tillage.  Any  seed 
not  fully  supplied  with  air,  always  produces  a 
weak  and  diseased  plant. 

The  process  of  malting,  which  has  been  alrea- 
dy referred  to,  is  merely  a  process  in  which  ger- 
mination is  artificially  produced;  and  in  which  the 
starch  of  the  cotyledon  is  changed  into  sugary 
which  sugar  is  afterwards,  by  fermentation,  con- 
verted into  spirit. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  chemical  principles  of 
germination,  that  the  process  of  malting  should  be 
carried  on  no  further  than  to  produce  the  sprouting, 
of  the  radicle,  and  should  be  checked  as  soon  as- 
this  has  made  its  distinct  appearance.  If  it  is 
pushed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  occasion  the  perfect 
developement  of  the  radicle  and  the  plume,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  saccharine  matter  will  have 
been  consumed  in  producing  their  expansion,  and 
there  will  be  less  spirit  formed  in  fermentation,  or 
produced  in  distillation. 

As  this  circumstance  is  of  some  importanee,  I 
made  in  October,  1806,  an  experiment  relating  to 
it.  I  ascertained  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  the  re- 
lative proportions  of  saccharine  matter  in  two 
equal  quantities  of  the  same  barley;  in  one  of 
which  the  germination  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
occasion  a  protrusion  of  the  radicle  to  nearly 
a-quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  grain  in  most  of 
the  specimens,  and  in  the  other  of  which  it  had 
been  checked  before  the  radicle  was  a  line  in 
length;  the  quantity  of  sugar  afforded  by  the  last 
was  to  that  in  the  first  nearly  as  six  to  five. 

The  saccharine  matter  in  the  cotyledons  at  the 
time  of  their  change  into  seed-leaves,  renders 
them  exceedingly  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects: 

to  which  it  has  been  exposed  during  its  depositioo 
from  clouds.  It  is  the  instinct  leading  these  fish  to 
seek  a  supply  of  air  for  their  eggs  which  carries  them 
from  seas  or  lakes  into  the  mountain  countrr,  which 
induces  them  to  move  against  the  stream,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  overleap  weirs,  mill-dams,  and  cataracts. 
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this  principle  is  at  once  a  nourishment  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  the  greatest  ravages  are  com- 
mitted upon  crops  in  this  first  stage  of  their 
growth. 

The  turnip  fly,  an  insect  of  the  colyoptera  ge- 
nus, fixes  itself  upon  the  seed-leaves  of  the  turnip 
at  the  time  that  they  are  beginning  to  perform 
their  functions;  and  when  the  rough  leaves  of  ihe 
plume  are  thrown  forth,  it  is  incapable  of  injuring 
the  plant  to  any  extent. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  de* 
8tro}ring  the  turnip  fly,  or  for  preventing  it  from  in- 
juring the  crop.  It  has  been  proposed  to  sow 
radish-seed  with  the  turnip  seed,  on  the  idea  that 
the  insect  is  fonder  of  the  seed-leaves  of  the  ra- 
dish than  those  of  the  turnip:  it  is  said  that  this 
plan  has  not  been  successful,  and  that  the  fly  feeds 
indiscriminately  on  both. 

There  are  several  chemical  menstrua  which 
render  the  process  of  germination  much  more 
rapid,  when  the  seeds  have  been  steeped  in  them. 
As  in  these  cases  the  seed-leaves  are  quickly  pro- 
duced, and  more  speedily  perform  their  functions, 
I  proposed  it  as  a  subject  of  experiment  to  ex- 
amine whether  such  menstrua  miorht  not  be  use- 
ful in  raising  the  turnip  more  speedily  to  that  state 
in  which  it  would  be  secure  from  the  fly;  but  the 
result  proved  that  the  practice  was  inadmissible; 
for  seeds  so  treated,  though  they  germinated 
much  (quicker,  did  not  produce  healthy  plants,  and 
oAen  died  soon  afler  sprouting. 

I  steeped  radish-seeds  in  September,  1807,  for 
12  hours,  in  a  solution  of  chlorine,  and  similar 
seeds  in  very  diluted  nitric  acid,  in  very  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  in  weak  solution  of  oxysulphate  of 
rron,  and  some  in  common  water.  The  seeds  in 
solutions  of  chlorine  and  oxysulphate  of  iron  threw 
out  the  germ  In  two  days,  those  in  nitric  acid  in 
three  days,  in  sulphuric  acid  in  five,  and  those  in 
water  in  seven  daytt.  But  in  the  cases  of  prema- 
ture germination,  though  the  plume  was  very  vi- 
gorous for  a  short  time,  yet  it  became  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  weak  and  sickly;  and  at  that  period 
less  vigorous  in  its  growth  than  the  sprouts  which 
had  been  naturally  developed,  so  that  there  can 
be  scarcely  any  useful  application  of  these  experi- 
ments. Too  rapid  growth  aqd  premature  decay 
seem  invariably  connected  in  organized  structures; 
and  it  is  only  by  following  the  slow  operations  of 
natural  causes,  that  we  are  capable  of  making  im- 
provements. 

There  is  a  number  of  chemical  substances  which 
are  very  oflensive  and  even  deadly  to  insects, 
which  do  not  injure,  and  some  of  which  even  as- 
sist vegetation.  Several  of  these  mixtures  have 
been  tried  with  various  success,  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phur and  lime,  which  is  very  destructive  to  slugs, 
does  not  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  fly  on  the 
young  turnip  crop.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, at  my  suggestion,  was  so  good  as  to  order 
the  experiment  to  be  tried  on  a  considerable  scale 
at  Woburn  farm:  the  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur 
was  strewed  over  one  part  of  a  field  sown  with 
turnips;  nothing  was  applied  to  the  other  part,  but 
both  were  attacked  neariy  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  fly. 

Mixtures  of  soot  and  quick-lime,  and  urine  and 
quick-lime,  will  probably  bemoreeflicacious.  The 
volatile  alkali  given  off  by  these  mixtures  is  oflen- 
«ive  to  ioseett^  and  ihey  afford  nourishment  to  the 


plant.  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight*  informs  roe,  that  he, 
has  tried  the  method  by  ammoniacal  fumes  with 
success;  but  more  extensive  trials  are  necessary 
to  establish  its  general  efiicacy.  It  may,  however, 
be  safely  adopted;  for  if  it  should  fail  in  destroy- 
ing the  fly,  it  will  at  least  be  a  useful  manure  to 
the  land. 

After  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the  infant  plant 
are  formed,  the  cells  and  tubes  throujf^hout  its 
structure  become  filled  with  fluid,  which  is  usually 
supplied  from  the  soil,  and  the  function  of  nourish- 
ment is  performed  by  the  action  of  its  organs  upon 
Ihe  external  elements.  The  constituent  parts  of 
the  air  are  subservient  to  this  process;  but,  as  it 
might  be  expected,  they  act  difl'erently  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

When  a  growing  plant,  the  roots  of  which  are 
supplied  with  proper  nourishment,  is  exposed  in 
the  presence  of  solar  li^ht  to  a  given  quantity  of 
atmospherical  air,  containing  its  due  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  carbonic  acid  after  a  certain  time 
is  destroyed,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  is 
found  in  its  place.  If  new  quantities  of  carl)onic 
acid  gas  be  supplied,  the  same  result  occurs;  so 
that  carbon  is  added  to  plants  from  the  air  by  the 
process  of  vegetation  in  sunshine;  and  oxygen  is 
added  to  the  atmosphere. 

This  circumstance  is  proved  by  a  number  of 
experiments  made  by  Drs.  Priestley,  Ingenhousz, 
and  Woodhouse,  and  M.  T.  de  Saussure;  many 

*  Mr.  Knight  has   been  so  good  as  to  furnish  me 
with  the  following  note  on  this  subject. 

"  The  experiment  which  I  tried  the  year  before 
last,  and  last  year,  to  preserve  turnips  from  the  fly, 
has  not  been  sufficiently  often  repeated  to  enable  me 
to  speak  with  any  degree  of  decision;  and  last  year 
all  my  turnips  succeeded  perfectly  well.  In  conse- 
quence of  your  suggestion,  when  1  had  the  pleasure 
to  meet  jrou  some  years  ago  at  Holkham,  that  lime 
slaked  with  urine  might  possibly  be  found  to  kill,  or 
drive  off,  the  injects  from  a  turnip  crop,  I  tried  that 
preparation  in  mixture  with  three  parts  of  soot,  which 
was  put  into  a  small  barrel,  with  gimlet  holes  round 
it,  to  permit  a  certain  quantity  of  the  composition, 
sipont  four  bushels  to  an  acre,  to  pass  out,  and  to  fall 
into  the  drills  with  the  turnip  seeds.  Whether  it  was 
by  affording  highly  stimulating  food  to  the  plant,  or 
giving  some  flavor  which  the  flies  did  not  like,  I  can- 
not tell;  but  in  the  year  1811,  the  adjoining  rows  were 
eaten  away,  and  those  to  which  the  composition  was 
applied,  as  above  described,  ^  were  scarcely  at  all 
touched.  It  is  my  intention  in  future  to  drill  my  crop 
in,  first,  with  the  composition  on  the  top  of  the  ridge; 
and  then  to  sow  at  least  a  nound  of  seed,  broad-cast, 
over  the  whole  ground.  Tne  expense  of  this  will  he 
very  trifling,  not  more  than  2s.  per  acre;  and  the  horse- 
hoe  will  instantly  sweep  away  all  the  supernumeraries 
between  the  rows,  should  those  escape  the  flies,  to 
which,  however,  they  will  be  chiefly  attracted;  be- 
cause it  will  always  be  found  that  those  insects  prefer 
turnips  growing  in  poor  to  those  in  rich  ground.  One 
advantage  seems  to  be  the  acceleration  given  to  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  by  the  highly  stimulative  effects 
of  the  food  they  instantly  receive,  as  soon  as  their 
growth  commences,  and  long  before  their  radicals  have 
reached  the  dung.  The  directions  above  eiven  apply 
only  to  turnips  sowed  upon  ndges,  with  the  manure 
immediately  under  them;  and  I  am  quite  certain,  that 
in  ail  soils  turnips  should  be  thus  cultivated.  The 
close  vicinity  of  the  manure,  and  the  consequent  short 
time  required  to  carry  the  food  into  the  leaf,  and  re- 
turn the  organizable  matter  to  the  roots,  are,  in  my 
hypothesis,  points  of  vast  importance;  and  the  results 
in  practice  are  correspondent." 
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of  which  I  have  repeated  with  similar  results. 
The  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  ^s  and  the  pro- 
duction of  oxygen  are  performed  by  the  leaf;  and 
leaves  recently  separated  from  the  tree  effect  the 
change,  when  confined  in  portions  of  air  contain- 
ing carbonic  acid;  and  absorb  carbonic  acid  and 
Eroduce  oxygen,  even  when  immersed  in  water 
oMing  carbonic  acid  in  solution. 

The  carbonic  acid  is  probably  absorbed  by  the 
fluids  in  the  cells  of  the  green  or  parenchymatous 
part  of  the  leaf;  and  it  is  from  this  part  that  oxy- 
gen gas  is  produced  during  the  presence  of  light. 
JM.  Sennebier  found  that  the  leaf,  from  which  the 
(epidermis  was  stripped  off,  continued  to  produce 
oxygen  when  placed  in  water  containing  carbonic 
acid  ffas,  and  the  globules  of  air  rose  from  the  de- 
nuded parenchyma;  and  it  is  shown  both  from  the 
experiments  of  Sennebier  and  Woodhouse,  that 
the  leaves  most  abundant  in  parenchymatous 
parts  produce  most  oxygen  in  water  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid. 

Some  few  plants*  will  vegetate  in  an  artificial 
atmosphere,  consistincf  principally  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  many  will  grow  for  some  time  in  air 
containing  from  one-half  to  one-third;  but  they 
are  not  so  healthy  as  when  supplied  with  smaller 
quantities  of  this  elastic  substance. 

Plants  exposed  to  light  have  been  found  to  pro-^ 
duce  oxvffen  gas  in  an  elastic  medium  and  in  wa- 
ter containinir  no  carbonic  acid  gas;  but  in  quan- 
tities much  smaller  than  when  carbonic  acid  gas 
was  present . 

In  the  dark,  no  oxygen  gas  is  produced  by 
plants,  whatever  be  the  elastic  medium  to  which 
they  are  exposed;  and  no  carbonic  acid  absorbed. 
In  most  cases,  on  the  contrary,  oxygen  gas,  if  it 
be  present,  is  absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
produced. 

In  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  orgnnized  parts  it  is  probable  that  sac- 
charine compounds  are  principally  formed  during 
the  absence  of  light ;  gum,  woody  fibre,  oils,  and 
resins,  durinfir  its  presence  ;  and  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  its  formation  during  the 
night,  may  be  necessary  to  give  greater  solubility 
to  certain  compounds  in  the  plant.  I  once  sus- 
pected that  all  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  produced  by 
plants  in  the  night,  or  in  shade,  might  be  owing 
to  the  decay  of  some  part  of  the  leaf,  or  epider- 
mis; but  the  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  D.  Ellis 
are  opposed  to  this  idea;  and  I  found  that  a  per- 
fectly healthy  plant  of  celery,  placed  in  a  given 
portion  of  air  for  a  few  hours  only,  occasioned  a 
production  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  an  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen. 

Some  persons  have  supposed  that  plants  ex- 
posed in  the  free  atmosphere  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
sunshine  and  shade,  light  and  darkness,  consume 
raore  oxygen  than  they  produce,  and  that  their 
permanent  agency  upon  air  is  similar  to  that  of 
animals;  and  this  oninion  is  espoused  by  the 
writer  on  the  subject  I  have  just  quoted,  in  his  in- 
genious researches  on  vegetation.  But  all  experi- 
ments brought  forwards  in  favor  of  this  idea,  and 
particulariy  his  experiments,  have  been  made  un- 
der circumstances  unfavorable  to  accuracy  of  re- 
sult. The  plants  have  been  confined  and  supplied 
with  food  in  ao  unnatural  manner;  and  the  influ- 

*  I  found  the  Areaaria  tenuifolia  to  produce  oxygen 
in  carbonic  acid,  which  was  nearly  pure. 


ence  of  light  upon  them  has  been  very  much  di- 
minished by  the  nature  of  the  media  through 
which  it  passed.  Plants  confined  in  limited  por- 
tions of  atmospheric  air  soon  become  diseased; 
their  leaves  decay,  and  by  their  decomposition 
they  rapidly  destroy  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  In 
some  of  the  early  experiments  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
before  he  was  acquainted  with  the  agency  of  light 
upon  leaves,  air  that  had  supported  combustion 
and  respiration,  was  found  purified  by  the  ^^wth 
of  plants  when  they  were  exposed  in  it  for  suc- 
cessive days  and  nights;  and  his  experiments  are 
the  more  unexceptionable,  as  the  plants,  in  many 
of  them,  grew  in  their  natural  states;  and  shoots, 
or  branches  from  them,  only  were  introduced 
through  water  into  the  confined  atmosphere. 

I  have  made  some  few  researches  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  shall  describe  their  results.  On  the 
12th  of  July,  1800,  I  placed  a  turf  four  inches 
square,  clothed  with  grass,  principally  meadow 
fox-tail,  and  white  clover,  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
standing  in  a  shallow  tray  filled  with  water;  I  then 
covered  it  with  a  jar  of  flint  glass,  containing  380 
cubical  inches  of  common  air  in  its  natural  state. 
It  was  exposed  in  a  garden,  so  as  to  be  liable  to 
the  same  changes  with  respect  to  light  as  in  the 
common  air.  On  the  20th  of  July  the  results 
were  examined.  There  was  an  increase  of  the 
volume  of  the  gas,  amounting  to  fifteen  cubical 
inches;  but  the  temperature  had  changed  from 
64^  to  71® ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  on  the  12th  had  been  equal  to  the  support 
of  30.1  inches  of  mercury,  was  now  equal  to  that 
of  30.2.  Some  of  the  leaves  of  the  white  clover, 
and  of  the  fox-tail  were  yellow,  and  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  grass  less  healthy  than  when 
it  was  first  introduced.  A  cubical  inch  of  the 
gas,  agitated  in  lime-water,  gave  a  slight  turbid- 
iiess  to  the  water;  and  the  absorption  was  not 
quite  j^jf  of  its  volume:  100  parts  of  the  residual 
gas  exposed  to  a  solution  of  green  sulphate  of 
iron,  impregnated  with  nitrous  gas,  a  substance 
which  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  air,  occasion- 
ed a  diminution  to  80  parts;  100  parts  of  the  air 
of  the  garden  occasioned  a  diminution  to  79  parts. 

If  the  results  of  this  experiment  be  calculated 
upon,  it  will  appear  that  the  air  had  been  slightly 
deteriorated  by  the  action  of  the  grasses.  Bat 
the  weather  was  unusually  cloudy  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  experiment;  the  plants  had  not  been 
supplied  in  a  natural  manner  with  carbonic  acid 
gas;  and  the  quantity  formed  during  the  night, 
and  by  the  action  of  the  faded  leaves,  roust  have 
been  partly  dissolved  by  the  water;  and  that  this 
was  actually  the  case,  I  proved  by  pouring  lime- 
water  into  the  water,  when  an  immediate  precipi- 
tation was  occasioned.  The  increase  of  azote  I 
am  inclined  to  attribute  to  common  air  disengaged 
from  the  water. 

The  following  experiment  I  consider  as  con- 
ducted under  circumstances  more  analogous  to 
those  existing  in  nature.  A  turf  four  inches 
square,  from  an  irrigated  meadow,  clothed  with 
common  meadow  grass,  meadow  fox-tail  grass, 
and  vernal  meadow  grass,  was  placed  in  a  porce- 
lain dish,  which  swam  on  the  surface  of  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  A  vessel  of 
thin  flint  glass,  of  the  capacity  of  230  cubical 
inches,  having  a  funnel  furnished  with  a  stop-cock 
mserted  in  the  top,  was  made  to  cover  the  grass; 
and  the  apparatus  was  exposed  in  an  open  place; 
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a  small  quantity  of  water  was  daily  supplied  to 
the  frn?a  by  means  of  the  siop-cock.*    Every 
day  likewise  a  certain  quantity  of  water  was  re- 
moved by  a  syphon,  and  water  saturated  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas  was  supplied  in  its  place;  so  that  it 
may  be  preeuroed  that  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic 
ticid  gas  was  constantly  present  in  the  receiver. 
On  the  7th  of  July,  1807,  the  first  day  of  the  ex- 
periment, the  weather  was  cloudy  in  the  morninfir, 
hut  fine  in  the  aflernoon;  the  thermometer  at  67, 
the  barometer  30.2:  towards  the  evenin/?  of  this 
day  aslight  increase  of  the  gas  was  perceived:  the 
next  three  days  were. bright;  bui  in  the  morning 
of  the  11th  the  skv  was  clouded;  a  considerable 
increase  of  the  volurpe  of  the  gas  was  now  ob- 
served: tlie  12vh  was  cIoudy,.with  gleams  of  sun- 
j«hine;  there  was  still  ^n  increase,  but  less  than  in 
ibe  bright  day^:  the  j|3th  was  bright.    About 
nine  o'clock  a.  m.  on  ,the  14th,  the  receiver  was 
<m\te  full;  and  considering  the  original  quantity  in 
the  iar,  it  must  have  been  increased  by  at  least  30 
cubical  inches  or  elastic  fluid:  at  times  during  this 
,day  globules  of  gas  escapied.    At  ten  on  the  morn- 
iog  of  the  15th,  I  examined  a, portion  of  the  gas; 
it  contained  less  than  ^V^^  carbonic  acid  gas;  100 
parts  of  it  exposed  to  the  impregnated  solution 
Mi  only  75  parts;  so  that  the  air  was  (bur  per 
cent.. purer  th^n  the  air  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  ehall  detail  another  similar  experiment  made 
with  equally  de^pisive  iresults.  A  shoot  from  a 
vine,  having  three  healthy  leaves  belonging  to  it, 
attached  to  i^  parent  tree,  fvas  bent  so  as  to  be 
piac^  under  tlie  receiver  which  had  been  used  in 
the  last  experiment;  the  water  confining  the  com- 
mon air  was  kept  in, the  same  manner  impreg- 
nated with  ^carbonic  acid  gas:  the  experiment  was 
<mrried  on  from  August  6ih,  till  August  14th, 
1807;  during  this  time,  though  the  weather  had 
been  generally  clopded,  and  there  had  been  some 
rain,  the  volume  of  elastic  fluid  continued  to  in- 
-crease.  lis  quality  was  examined  on  the  morning 
.of  the  I5ih;  it  contained  A  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  100  parts  of  it  aflbrded  23.5  of  oxygen  gas. 

These  facts  confirm  the  popular  opinion,  that 
when  the  leaves  of  vegetables  perform  their  healthy 
functions,  they  tend  to  purify  the  atmosphere  in  the 
common  variations  of  weather,  and  changes  from 
light  to  darkness. 

In  germination,  and  at  the  time  of  the  dec^y  of 

,  the  leaf,  oxygen  must  be  absorbed ;  but  when  it 

is  considered  how  large  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the 

«arth  is  clothed  with  perennial  grasses,  and  that 

half  of  the  globe  is  always  exposed  to  the  solar 

light  it  appears  by  far  the  most  probable  opinion, 

.that  more  oxygen  is  produced  than  consumed 

during  the  process  of  vegetation;  and  that  it  is  this 

;  circuipstance  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 

qniformity  of  the  constitution  of  ihe  atmosphere. 

Animals  produce  no  oxy^n  gas  during  the  ex- 

.  erciseof  any  of  their  functions,  and  they  are  con- 

,«tantly  consuming  it;  but  the  extent  of  the  i^nimal, 

:  compared  to  that  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  very 

.nn^ali ;  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  pro- 

4uce<]  in  respiration,  and  in  various  processes  of 

.^mbustion  and  fermentation,  bears  a  proportion 

-  extnem^ly  minute  to  the  whole  volume  of  the  at- 

HKWpbere:  if  every  plant  duripg  the  progress  of  its 

life  makes- a  very  small  addition  of  oxy^n  to  the 

>  air,  and  occasions  a  very  small  consumption  of  car- 

•  See  ^'ig.  17. 


bonic  acid,  the  effect  may  be  conceived  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  nature. 

It  may  occur  as  an  objection  to  these  views, 
that  if  the  leaves  of  plants  purify  the  atmosphere, 
towards  the  end  of  autumn,  and  through  the  winter, 
and  early  spring,  the  air  in  our  climates  roust  be- 
come impure,  the  oxygen  in  it  diminish,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  increase,  which  is  not  the  case; 
but  there  is  a  very  satisfactory  answer  to  this  ob- 
jection. The  different  parts  of  the  atmosphere  are 
constantly  mixed  together  by  winds,  which,  when 
they  are  strong,  move  at  the  rate  of  fix)m  60  to 
100  miles  in  an  hour.  In  our  winter,  the  south- 
west gales  convey  air  which  has  been  purified  by 
the  vast  forests  and  savannahs  of  South  America, 
and  which  passing  over  the  ocean,  arrives  in  an 
uncontaminated  state.  The  storms  and  tempests 
which  oflen  occur  at  the  beginning,  and  towards 
the  middle  of  our  winter,  and  which  generally  blow 
.from  the  same  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  a  salutary 
influence.  By  constant  agitation  and  motion,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  preserved;  it  is  fitted  for  the  purposes 
of  life ;  and  those  events  which  the  superstitious 
formerly  referred  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  or  the 
agency  of  evil  spirits,  and  in  which  they  saw  only 
disorder  and  confusion,  are  demonstrated,  by 
science,  to  be  ministrations  of  Divine  Intelligence, 
and  connected  with  the  order  and  harmony  of  our 
system. 

I  have  reasoned,  in  a  former  part  of  this  lecture, 
against  the  close  analogy  which  some  pereont 
have  assumed  between  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
and  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  germi- 
nation, and  in  the  respiration  of  the  foetus.  Simi- 
lar arguments  will  apply  against  the  pursuit  of 
this  analogy,  between  the  functions  of  the  leaves 
of  the  adult  plant,  and  those  of  the  lungs  of  the 
adult  animal.  Plants  grow  vigorously  only  when 
supplied  with  light;  and  most  species  die  if  de- 
prived of  it.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  pro- 
duction of  oxygen  from  the  leafj  which  is  known 
to  be  connected  with  its  natural  color,  is  the  exer- 
tion of  a  diseased  function,  or  that  it  can  acquire 
carbon  in  the  day-time,  when  it  is  in  most  vigor- 
ous growth,  when  the  sap  is  risinsr,  when  all  its 
powers  of  obtaining  nourishment  are  exerted, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  off  again  in  the 
night,  when  its  leaves  are  closed,  when  the  mo- 
tion of  the  sap  is  imperfect,  and  when  it  is  in  a 
state  approaching  to  that  of  quiescence.  Many 
plants  that  grow  upon  rocks,  or  soils,  containing 
no  carbonic' matter,  can  only  be  supposed  to  ac- 
quire their  charcoal  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
the  atmosphere;  and  the  leaf  may  be  considered 
at  the  same  time  as  an  organ  of  absorption,  and 
an  organ  in  which  the  sap  may  undergo  different 
chemical  changes. 

When  pure  water  only  is  absorbed  by  the  roots 
of  plants,  the  fluid,  in  passing  into  the  leaves,  will 
probably  have  greater  power  to  absorb  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere.  When  the  water  is 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  some  of  this  sub- 
stance, even  in  the  sunshine,  may  be  firiv^n  off  by 
the  leaves;  but  a  part  of  it  likewise  will  be  always 
decomposed,  which  has  been  proved  by  the  expe- 
riments of  M.  Sennebier. 

When  the  fluid  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants 
contains  much  carbonaceous  matter,  it  is  probable 
that  plants  may  give  off  carbonic  acjd/roro  4f^eir 
leaves  even  in  the  sunshine.    In  short,  the  func- 
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Ikm  of  the  leaf  muet  vary  acoordiof^  to  the  com- 
position of  the  tap  paMing  through  it,  and  acpord- 
ipg  to  the  nature  ef  the  products  which  are  Ibnn- 
ed  from  k.  When  sugar  is  to  be  produced,  as  in 
early  spring  at  the  time  of  the  devetopement  el' 
buds  and  flotvera,  it  is  probable  that  less  oxygen 
will  be  given  off  than  at  the  time  of  the  ripening 
o€  the  seed,  when  starch,  or  ^ms,  or  oils,  are 
formed;  acid  the  process  of  npening  the  seed 
ummlly  takes  place  when  the  agency  of  the  solar 
light  M  most  intense.  When  the  acid  juices  of 
firuks  become  saccharine  in  the  natural  process  of 
vegetation,  moi^  oxygen,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  must  be  gtven  off,  or  newly  combined, 
tlian  at  other  times ;  for,  as  it  was  shown  in  the 
ftird  lecture,  all  the  vegetable  acids  contain  more 
•xygea  than  sugar.  It  appears  probable,  that  in 
•ome  oases  in  which  oily  and  resinous  bodies  are 
fbrmed  in  vegetation,  water  may  be  decomposed ; 
ita  oxygen  set  finee,  and  its  hydrogen  absorbed. 

Jdr.  Berard,  of  Montpellier,  has  shown  that 
0iiitB  in  ripening  convert  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
iato  carbonic  acid ;  and  that  the  process  of  ripen- 
ing Boay  be  suspended  by  the  exclusion  ot  the 
Iruit  from  oxygMi  gas,  and  that  it  will  go  on  agsin 
after  a  certain  interval  of  time.    Unripe  peaches, 

ems,  and  apricots,  may  be  present  in  close 
ties,  filled  with  air  deprived  of  oxygen,  (or 
from  twenty  days  to  a  month  f  and  pears  and  ap- 
plM  about  three  momhs,  wheof  they  will  aller- 
ward  ripen  periecliy  by  expostire  to  air. 

f  have  already  mentioned,  that  some  plants 
Moduce  ozyflen  in  pure  water.  Dr.  Ingenhousz 
iMAd  this  to  oe  the  case  with  species  of  the  con- 
Arym^  I  have  tried  the  leaves  of  many  plants, 
pariictilarly  those  that  produce  volatile  oils.  When 
such  leaves  are  exposed  in  water  saturated  with 
•xygoo  gaa,  oxy^n  isr  given  off  in  the  solar  light ; 
but  the  qvantity  is  very  smalt,  and  always  limited ; 
HOT  have  I  beea  able  to  ascertain  with  certainty 
whetiter  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  leaf  were 
eoncerned  in  the  operatioa,  thoogh  it  seems  pro- 
bsdile.  I  obtained  a  oonsidmhie  quantity  of  oxy- 
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gen  in  an  experiment  made  fifteen  yeara  ago,  in 
which  vine  leaves  were  exposed  to  pure  water ;  but 
on  repealing  the  trials  ollen  since,  the  quantities 
have  always  been  very  much  smaller.  1  am  igno- 
rant whether  this  difference  is  owing  to  the  peculiar 
state  ol  the  leaves,  or  to  some  conferve  which 
might  have  adhered  to  the  vessel,  or  to  other 
sources  of  fallacy. 

The  most  important  and  most  common  products 
of  vegetables,  mucilage,  starch,  sugar,  and  woody 
fibre,  are  composed  of  water,  or  the  elements  of 
water  in  their  due  proportion,  and  charcoal ;  and 
these,  or  some  of  them,  exist  in  all  plants :  aiid  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  water  in  vegetable  structures,  are  processes 
which  must  occur  almost  universally. 

When  glutinous  and  albuminous  substanees  ex- 
ist in  plants,  the  azoie  thev  contain  may  be  sua- 
pectea  to  be  derived  from  the  atmosphere :  but  no 
experiments  have  been  made  which  prove  this ; 
thev  might  eamly  be  instituted  upon  mushrooms 
and  funguses. 

In  cases  in  which  buds  are  formed,  or  shoots 
thrown  forth  from  roots,  oxygen  appeara  to  be 
imifbrmly  absorbed,  as  in  the  germination  of  seeds. 
I  exposed  a  small  potato,  moistened  with  com- 
mon water,  to  24  cubical  inches  of  atmospherical 
air,  at  a  temperature  of  69^.  It  began  to  throw 
forth  a  shoot  on  the  third  day ;  when  it  was  half 
an  inch  long  1  examined  the  air ;  nearlv  a  cubical 
inch  of  oxygen  was  absorbed,  and  about  three- 
Iburths  of  a  cubical  inch  of  carbonic  acid  fbrmed. 
The  juices  in  a  shoot  separated  from  the  potato 
had  a  sweet  taste ;  and  the  absorption  of  oxygen, 
and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  were  proba- 
bly connected  with  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of 
starch  into  sugar.  When  potatoes  that  have  been 
firozen  are  thawed,  they  become  sweet ;  probably 
oxygen  is  absorbed  in  this  process ;  ir  so,  the 
change  may  be  prevented  by  tnawing  them  out  of 
the  contact  of  air;  under  water,  for  instance,  that 
has  been  recently  boiled. 

f  n  the  tillering  of  com,  that  is,  the  production 
of  new  stalks  round  the  original  plume,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  oxygen  must  be  ab- 
sorbed ;  for  the  stalk  at  which  the  tillering  takes 
place  always  contains  sugar,  and  the  shoots  arise 
from  a  part  deprived  of  lisht.  The  drill  husband- 
ry favors  thia  process ;  for  loose  earth  is  thrown 
by  hoin^  roono  the  stalks:  they  are  preserved 
from  light,  and  yet  supplied  with  oxygen.  I  have 
counted  from  40  to  120  stalks  produced  from  a 
grain  of  wheat,  in  a  moderately  good  crop  of  driH* 
ed  wheat.  And  we  are  informed  by  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  in  1660,  that  there  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Fishers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  at  Paris,  a 
plant  of  bariey,  which  they,  at  that  time,  krat  by 
them  as  a  cmriosi^,  and  wnkh  consisted  of  249 
stalks  springing  from  one  root,  or  grain ;  and  in 
which  tney  counted  above  18,000  grains  or  seeds 
of  bariey. 

The  great  increase  which  takes  place  in  the 
transplantation  of  wheat  depends  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  each  layer  thrown  out  in  tillering 
may  be  removed,  and  treated  as  a  distinct  plant. 
In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Iviii.  page 
208,  the  following  statement  may  be  fband  :  Mr. 
C.  Miller,  of  Cambridge,  sowed  some  wheat  on 
the  2d  of*  June,  1766  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  August, 
a  plant  was  triteo  and  separated  into  18  parts, 
laM  leplaated ;  these  plants  were  again  taken  upj 
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and  divided  in  the  months  oP  September  and  Oc- 
tober, and  planted  eeparately  lo  stand  the  winter, 
which  division  produced  67  plants.  They  were 
ai^ain  taken  up  in  March  and  April,  and  produced 
600  plants :  the  number  of  ears  thus  formed  from 
one  grain  of  wheat  was  21,109,  which  gave  three 
pecks  and  thiee  quarters  of  corn  that  weighed 
47  lbs.  7  oz.,  and  that  were  estimated  at  576,840 
grains. 

It  ip  evident  from  the  statements  just  ^ven, 
that  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  juices  of 
the  leaf  by  the  action  of  the  solar  light,  must  tend 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  inflammable  matter 
to  their  other  constituent  parts.  And  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  that  grow  in  darkness  or  in  shady  places 
are  uniformly  pale  ;  their  juices  are  watery  and 
aaccharine,  and  they  do  not  afford  oils  or  resinous 
substances.  I  shall  detail  an  experiment  on  this 
subject. 

r  took  an  equal  weight,  400  grains,  of  the  leaves 
of  two  plants  of  endive ;  one  bright  green,  which 
had  grown  fully  exposed  to  light,  and  the  other 
almost  white,  which  had  been  secluded  from 
light  by  being  covered  with  a  box ;  after  being 
both  acted  upon  for  some  time  by  boiling  water, 
in  the  state  of  pulp,  the  undissolved  matter  was 
dried,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  warm  alcohol. 
The  matter  from  the  green  leaves  gave  it  a  tinge 
of  olive ;  that  from  the  pale  leaves  did  not  alter  its 
color.  Scarcely  any  solid  matter  was  produced 
by  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  that  had  been  di- 
gested on  the  pale  leaves  :  whereas,  by  the  eva- 
poration of  that  firom  the  green  leaves  a  consider- 
able residuum  was  obtained  ;  five  grains  of  which 
were  separated  from  the  vessel  in  which  the  eva- 
poration was  carried  on  ;  they  burnt  with  flame, 
and  appeared  partly  matter  analogous  to  resin  : 
63  grains  of  woody  fibre  were  obtained  from  the 
green  leaves,  and  only  31  from  the  pale  leaves. 

it  has  been  mentioned  in  the  third  lecture,  that 
the  sap  probably,  in  common  cases,  descends 
from  the  leaves  into  the  bark ;  the  bark  is  usually 
■0  loose  in  its  texture,  that  the  atmosphere  may 
possibly  act  upon  it  in  the  cortical  layers  ;  but  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  leaves  appear  suflici- 
•nt  to  explain  the  difference  between  tne  products 
obtained  from  the  bark  and  from  the  alburnum  ; 
the  first  of  which  contains  more  carbonaceous 
matter  than  the  last. 

When  the  similarity  of  the  elements  of  different 
vegetable  products  Is  considered  according  to  the 
views  given  in  the  third  lecture,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  the  different  organized  parts  may  be 
formed  from  the  same  sap,  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  acted  on  by  heat,  "ght,  and  air. 
By  the  abstraction  of  oxygen,  the  different  inflam- 
mable products,  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  resins,  cam- 
phor, woody  fibre,  &c.,  may  be  produced  from 
saccharine  or  mucilaginous  fluids ;  and  by  the  ab- 
Btraetkm  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  starcn,  sugar, 
the  different  vegetable  acids  and  substances  solu- 
ble iA  water,  may  be  formed  with  highly  combus- 
tible and  iiisoluble  substances.  Even  the  limpid 
volatile  oils  which  convey  the  fragrance  of  the 
flower,  consist  of  different  proportions  of  the  same 
essential  elements  as  the  dense  woody  fibre ;  and 
both  are  fbrroed  by  different  changes  in  the  same 
organ%  firom  the  same  materials,  and  at  the  same 
time. 

M.  TauqueliB  has  lately  attempted  to  estimate 
the  chemical  ckaDges  taldog  piaea  in  vegetation, 


by  analyzing  some  of  the  organized  parts  of  the 
horse-chestnut  m  their  different  stages  of  growth. 
He  found  in  the  buds  collected,  March  7,  1812, 
tanning  principle,  and  albuminous  matter  capable 
of  being  obtained  separately,  but,  when  obtained, 
combining  with  each  other.  In  the  scales  sur- 
rounding the  buds,  he  found  the  tanning  princi- 
ple, a  little  saccharine  matter,  resin,  and  a  fixed 
oil.  In  the  leaves  fully  developed,  he  discovered 
the  same  principles  as  in  the  buds  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion, a  peculiar  green  resinous  matter.  The  pe- 
tals of  the  flower  yielded  a  yellowish  resin,  sac- 
charine matter,  albuminous  matter,  and  a  little 
wax:  the  stamina  afforded  sugar,  resin,  and 
tannin. 

The  young  chestnuts  examined  immediately  af- 
ter their  formation,  afforded  a  large  quantity  of  a 
matter  which  appeared  to  be  a  combination  of  al- 
buminous matter  and  tannin.  All  the  parts  of  the 
plant  afforded  saline  combinations  of  the  acetic 
and  phosphoric  acids. 

M.  Vauquelin  could  not  obtain  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  sap  of  the  horse-chestnut  for  ex- 
amination, a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted ; 
and  he  has  not  stated  the  relative  quantities  of 
the  different  substances  in  the  buds,  leaves,  flow- 
ers, and  seeds.  It  is  probable,  however,  from  his 
unfinished  details,  that  the  quantity  of  resinous 
matter  is  increased  in  the  leaf,  and  that  the  white 
fibrous  pulp  of  the  chestnut  is  formed  by  the  mu- 
tual action  of  albuminous  and  astringent  matter, 
which  probably  are  supplied  by  different  cells  or 
vessels.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  caro- 
bmm,  from  which  the  new  parts  in  the  trunk  and 
branches  appear  to  be  formed,  probably  owes  its 
power  of  consolidation  to  the  mixture  of  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sap ,  one  of  which  flows  upwards 
from  the  roots,  and  the  other  of  which  probably 
descends  from  the  leaves.  I  attempted,  in  May, 
1804,  at  the  time  the  cambium  was  forming  in  the 
oak,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  action  of  the 
sap  of  the  alburnum  upon  the  juices  of  the  bark. 
fiy  perforating  the  alburnum  in  a  young  oak,  and 
applying  an  exhausting  syringe  to  the  aperture,  1 
easily  drew  out  a  small  quantity  of  sap.  I  could 
not,  however,  in  the  same  way  obtain  sap  from 
the  bark.  I  was  obliged  to  recur  to  the  solution  of 
its  principles  in  water,  by  infusing  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fi'esh  bark  in  warm  water ;  the  liquid  ob- 
tamed  in  this  way  was  highly  colored  and  astrin- 
gent ;  and  produced  an  immediate  precipitate  in 
the  albumous  sap,  the  taste  of  which  was  sweet- 
ish, and  slightly  astringent,  and  wliich  was  color- 
less. 

The  increase  of  trees  and  plants  must  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  sap  which  passes  into  their 
organs ;  upon  the  quality  of  this  sap ;  and  on  its 
modification  by  the  principles  of  the  atmosphere. 
Water,  as  it  is  the  vehicle  of  the  nourishment  of 
the  plant,  is  the  substance  principally  given  off  by 
the  leaves.  Dr,  Hales  found  that  a  sunflower,  fa 
one  day  of  twelve  hours,  transpired  by  its  leaves 
one  pound  fourteen  ounces  of  water,  all  of  which 
must  have  been  imbibed  by  its  roots. 

The  powers  which  cause  the  ascent  of  the  sap 
have  been  slightly  touched  upon  iu  the  second 
and  third  lectures.  The  roots  imbibe  fluids  from 
the  soil  by  capillaiy  attraction  ;  but  this  power 
alone  is  insuflicient  to  account  for  the  rapid  eleva- 
tion of  the  sap  into  the  leaves.  This  is  fully 
proved  by  the  following  fiict,  detailed  by  J)r. 
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Hale«,  vol»  i.  of  the  Vegetable  Stadce,  page  114: 
A  vine  branch)  four  or  five  years  old,  was  cut 
through,  aod  a  glaM  tube  carefully  attached  to  it ; 
thii  tube  was  MUt  as  a  syphon,  and  filled  with 
quicksilver  ;  so  that  the  force  of  the  ascending  sap 
could  be  measured  by  its  efiect  in  elevating  the 
quicksilver.  In  a  few  days  it  was  found  that  the 
sap  had  been  propelled  forwards  with  so  much 
force  as  to  raise  the  quicksilver  to  88  inches, 
which  is  a  force  considerably  superior  to  that  of 
the  usual  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Capillary 
attraction  can  only  be  exerted  by  the  surfaces  of 
ftmall  vessels,  and  can  never  raise  a  fluid  into 
lubes  above  the  vessels  themselves. 

I  referred,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  lecture, 
to  Mr.  Knight's  opinion,  that  the  contractions 
and  expansions  of  the  silver  grain  in  the  alburnum 
are  the  most  efficient  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the 
fluids  contained  in  its  pores  and  vessels.  The 
views  of  this  excellent  physiologist  are  rendered 
extremely  probable  by  the  (acts  he  has  brought 
Ibrward  m  support  of  them.  Mr.  Knight  found 
that  a  very  small  increase  of  temperature  was 
•ufiicient  to  cause  the  fibres  of  the  silver  grain  to 
separate  from  each  other,  and  that  a  very  slight 
diminution  of  heat  produced  their  coniraction. 
The  sap  rises  most  vigorously  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn, at  the  time  the  temperature  is  vanable ;  and 
if  it  be  supposed  that,  in  expanding  and  contract- 
ing, the  elastic  fibres  of  the  silver  grain  exercise  a 
pressure  upon  the  cells  and  tubes  containing  the 
fluid  absorbed  by  the  capillary  attraction  of  the 
rootft,  this  fluid  must  constantly  move  upwards  to- 
wards the  points  where  a  supply  is  needed. 

The  experiments  of  MontgulHer,  the  celebrated 
inventor  of  the  balloon,  have  fhown  that  water 
may  be  raised  almost  to  an  indefinite  height  by  a 
-very  small  force,  provided  its  pressure  be  taken  off 
hy  continued  divisions  in  the  column  of  fluid. 
This  principle,  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose, 
TDust  operate  in  assisting  the  ascent  of  the  fa p  in 
the  cells  and  vessels  of  plants  which  have  no  rec- 
tilineal communication,  and  whkh  every  where 
oppose  obstacles  to  the  perpendicular  pressure  of 
the  sap. 

The  changes  taking  place  in  the  leaves  and 
buds,  and  the  degree  of  their  power  of  transpira- 
tion, must  be  intimately  connected  likewise  with 
the  motion  of  the  sap  upwards.  This  is  shown 
by  several  experiments  of  Dr.  Hale-s. 

A  branch  from  an  apple-tree  was  separated  and 
introduced  into  water,  and  connected  with  a  mer- 
curial gauge.  When  the  leaves  were  upon  it,  it 
raised  the  mercury  by  the  force  of  the  ascending 
juices  to  four  inches;  but  a  siuiilar  branch,  from 
which  the  leaves  were  removed,  scarcely  raised  it 
a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

Those  trees,  likewise,  whose  leaves  are  soft  and 
of  a  spongy  texture,  and  porous  at  their  upper 
surfaces,  displayed  by  far  the  greatest  powers  with 
regard  to  the  elevation  of  the  sap. 

The  same  accurate  philosopher  whom  I  have 
just  quoted  found  that  the  pear,  quince,  cherry, 
walnut,  peach,  gooset>erry,  water-elder,  and  syca- 
more, which  have  all  sofl  and  unvarnished  leaves. 
raised  the  mercury  under  favorable  circumstances 
from  three  to  six  inches.  Whereas  the  elm,  oak, 
chestnut,  hazel,  sallow,  and  ash,  which  have  firm- 
er and  more  glossy  leaves,  raised  the  mercury  only 
from  one  to  two  inches.  And  the  evergreens,  and 
trees  bearing  varnished  leavesi  scarcely  at  all  af- 


fected it ;  particularly  the  laurel  and  the  laurus- 
tinus. 

It  will  be  proper  to  mention  the  facts  which 
show  that  in  many  cases  fluids  descend  throiigh 
the  bark.  Mr.  Knight  has  shown,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  that  fong  strips  of  bark, 
every  where  detached  from  the  alburnum  of  the 
tree,  except  at  their  upper  ends,  deposited  as 
much  alburnum  as  they  could  have  done,  if  they 
had  retained  their  natural  position.  In  these 
cases,  the  sap  must  have  descended  tlirough  the 
bark  wholly. 

M.  Baisse  placed  branches  of  diflerent  trees  in 
an  infusion  of^  madder,  and  kept  them  there  for  a 
long  time.  He  found,  in  all  cases,  that  the  wood 
became  red  before  the  bark;  and  that  the  bark 
began  to  receive  no  tinge  till  the  whole  of  the 
wood  was  colored,  and  till  the  leaves  were  afiect- 
ed ;  and  that  the  coloring  matter  flrst  appeared 
above,  in  the  bark  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
leaves. 

Similar  experiments  were  made  by  M .  Bonnet, 
and  with  analogous  results,  though  not  so  perfoctly 
distinct  as  those  of  M.  fiaisse. 

Du  Hamel  found,  that  in  diflerent  species  of 
the  pine  and  other  trees,  when  strips  of  bark  were 
removed,  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  only  emitted 
fluid,  whilst  the  lower  part  remained  dry. 

This  may  likewise  be  observed  in  the  summer 
in  fruit  trees,  when  the  bark  is  wounded,  the  al- 
burnum remaining  untouched. 

The  motion  of  the  sap  through  the  bark  seemt 
principally  to  depend  upon  gravitation.  When 
the  watery  particles  have  been  cor.si(Ierably  dissi- 
pated by  the  transpiring  functions  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  mucilaginous,  inflammable,  and  astrin- 
gent constituents,  increased  by  the  agency  of  heat, 
nght,  and  air,  the  continued  impulse  upwards 
from  the  alburnum  forces  the  remaining  inspis- 
sated fluid  into  the  cortical  vessels,  which  receive 
no  other  supply.  In  these,  from  its  weight,  its 
natural  tendency  must  be  to  descend;  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  descent  must  depend  upon  the  gene- 
ral consumption  of  the  fluids  of  the  bark  in  the 
living  processes  of  vegetation;  for  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  no  fluid  passes  into  the  soil 
through  the  roots;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  free  lateral  communication  between  the  absorb- 
ent vessels  of  the  alburnum  in  the  roots,  and  the 
transporting  or  carrying  vessels  of  the  bark;  for  if 
such  a  communication  existed,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  sap  should  not  rise  through  the  bark  as 
well  as  through  the  alburnum;  for  the  same  phy- 
sical powers  would  then  operate  upon  both. 

Some  authors  have  supposed  that  the  sap  rises 
in  the  alburnum,  and  descends  through  the  bark, 
in  consequence  of  a  power  similar  to  that  which 
produces  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  animals;  a 
force  analogous  to  the  muscular  force  in  the  sides 
of  the  vessels. 

This  analogy  has,  however,  in  general,  been 
too  much  insisted  upon  and  too  loosely  stated; 
there  are  undoubtedly  resemblances  more  or  Jess 
remote  in  every  part  of  created  nature;  but  the 
irritability  of  thcsmuscular  fibre  in  animals  and  the 
contractibility  of  the  vascular  system  in  plants 
appear  to  depend  upon  entirely  diflerent  causes. 

In  crystallizaiion,  or  the  regular  arrangement  of 
in6rganic  substanoes,  there  is  »  eonstant  increase 
of  matter  from  the  attractton  and  juxta- position  of 
like  parts  or  molecolea.   1&  vegetation  a  germ  ex- 
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pandfl  by  the  aMimilaiion  of  a  variety  of  new  ali- 
ments, and  by  powers  entirely  different  from  those 
of  common  inorganic  matter;  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  system  ot  nerves,  as  in  animals,  which  is 
essential  to  irritability.  We  know  so  little  of  the 
refined  powers  and  properties  of  matter,  that  we 
can  give  little  more  than  vague  hypotheses  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  movement  m  the  fluids  in  the  ve- 
getable cells  or  tubesj  vet  it  is  impossible  not  to 
allow  common  matenal  agents  a  much  greater 
siiare  in  producing  this  phenomenon,  than  they 
exercise  in  animanife. 

Whoever  will  peruse  anv  considerable  part  of 
the  Vegetable  Statics  of  Hales,  roust  receive  a 
deep  impression  of  the  dependence  of  the  motion 
of  the  sap  upon  physical  causes.  In  the  same 
tree,  this  sa|cacious  person  observed  that  in  a  cold 
cloudy  morning,  when  no  sap  ascended,  a  sudden 
change  was  produced  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine  of 
half  an  hour,  and  a  vigorous  motion  of  the  fluid. 
The  alteration  of  the  wind  from  south  to  the  north 
immediately  checked  the  effect.  On  the  coming 
on  of  a  cold  afberaoon  afler  a  hot  day,  the  sap 
that  bad  been  rising  began  to  ftill.  A  warm 
shower  and  a  sleet  storm  produced  opposite  ef- 
lects. 

Many  of  his  observations  likewise  show  that 
the  different  powers  Which  act  on  the  adult  tree, 
produce  difierent  efiects  at  different  seasons. 

Thus,  in  the  early  spring,  before  the  buds  ex- 
pand, the  variations  of  the  temperature,  and 
changes  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  with  re- 
gard to  moisture  and  dryness,  exert  their  great  ef- 
M«ts  upon  the  expansions  and  contractions  of  the 
vessels;  and  then  the  tree  is  in  what  is  called  by 
gardeners  its  bleediag  season. 

When  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded,  the  great 
determination  of  the  sap  is  to  these  new  organs. 
And  hence  a  tree  which  emits  sap  copiously  from 
a  wound  whilst  the  buds  are  opening,  will  no 
longer  emit  it  in  summer  when  the  leaves  are  per- 
lect;  but  in  the  variable  weather,  towards  the  end 
of  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  falling,  it  will 
again  possess  the  power  of  bleeding  in  a  very 
slight  degree  in  the  warmest  days:  but  at  no  other 
times. 

lu  all  these  circumstances  there  is  nothing  truly 
analogous  to  the  irritable  action  of  animal  sys- 
tems. 

ifi  animal  systems  the  heart  and  arteries  are  in 
constant  pulsation.  Their  functions  are  unceas- 
ingly peHormed  in  all  climates,  and  in  all  seasons; 
in  winter,  as  well  as  in  spring;  upon  the  arctic 
snows^  and  under  the  tropical  suns.  They  neither 
ceaiD^in  the  periodical  nocturnal  elcep^  common  to 
most  animals;  nor  in  the  long  sleep  of  winter,  pe- 
culiar to  a  few  species.  The  power  is  connected 
with  animation,  is  limited  to  beiny  possessing  the 
means  of  voluntary  locomotion;  it  co-exists  with 
the  first  appearance  of  vitality;  it  disappears  only 
with,  the  last  spark  of  life. 

As  the  operation  of  the  difllerent  physical  agents 
upon  the  sap  vessels  of  plants  ceases,  and  the  fluid 
b^omea  quiescent,  the  materials  dissolved  in  it  by 
heat  are  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  alburnum ; 
and  in  oonaequence  of  this  deposition,  a  nutritive 
matter  is  provided  for  the  first  wants  of  the  plant 
in  early  apring,  to  assist  the  opening  of  the  Duds, 
and  tbair  expansuin,  when  the  motioa  fifom  the 
want  of  leaves  mmkffst  feeble. 

ThM>6autifiil  piineiplein  the  vegetable  eeono* 


my  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Darwhi;  and 
Mr.  Knight  has  given  a  number  of  experimental 
elucidations  of  it. 

Mr.  Knight  made  numerous  incisions  into  the 
alburnum  of  the  sycamore  and  the  birch  at  diflfer- 
ent  heights :  and  in  examining  the  sap  that  flowed 
from  them,  he  found  it  more  sweet  and  mucilagi- 
nous in  proponion  as  the  aperture  from  whkh  it 
flowed  was  elevated ;  which  he  could  ascribe  to 
no  other  cause  than  to  its  having  dissolved  sugar 
and  mucilage,  which  had  been  stored  op  throi^ 
the  winter. 

He  examined  theaHmmnm  in  diflerent  poles  of 
oak  in  the  same  forest ;  of  which  some  had  beeo 
felled  in  winter,  and  others  in  summer :  and  ha 
alwavs  found  most  soluble  matter  in  the  wood 
felled  in  wmter,  and  ita  specific  gravity  was  lyte- 
wiee  greater. 

In  all  perennial  trees  this  circnmstanee  fakes 
place ;  and  likewise  in  grassee  and  shrubs.  The 
joints  of  the  perennial  grasses  contain  mora  sac- 
charine and  mucilaginous  matter  in  winter  than 
at  anv  other  season  ;  and  this  is  the  reaton  why 
the  tiorin  or  apostis  alba,  which  abounds  in 
these  joints,  affords  so  usefbl  a  winter  food. 

The  roots  of  shrubs  contain  the  largtet  quantity 
of  nourishing  matter  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  and 
the  bulb  in  all  plants  possessing  it  is  the  recepta- 
cle in  which  nourishment  is  hoarded  up  during 
winter. 

In  annual  plants  the  sap  seems  to  be  fblly  ex- 
hausted of  aU  its  nutritive  matter  by  the  pitMluc- 
tion  of  flowers  and  seeds ;  but  if  parts  of  annual 
plants,  having  leaves  and  buds,  be  detached  and 
kept,  so  that  they  do  not  expend  themselves  by 
affording  blossoms  or  seeds,  the  same  individual 
life  may  be  preserved  through  many  years,  it 
appears,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Knight  observes,  to  be 
habit  only,  not  life,  that  is  annual  in  such  plants. 

When  perennial  grasses  are  cropped  very  ctose 
bv  feeding  cattle  late  in  autumn,  it  has  been  often 
observed  by  farmers  that  they  never  rise  vigorously 
in  the  spring;  and  this  is  owing  to  the  removal  of 
that  part  of  the  stalk  which  would  have  afforded 
them  concrete  sap,  their  first  nourishment. 

Ship-builders  prefer  for  their  purposes  that  kind 
of  oak  timber  afforded  b^  trees  that  have  had  their 
bark  stripped  oflf  in  spring,  and  which  have  been 
cut  in  the  autumn  or  winter  following.  The  reason 
of  the  superiority  of  this  timber  is,  that  the  con- 
crete sap  is  expended  in  the  spring  in  the  sprouting 
of  the  leaf;  and  the  circulation  oerag  destroyed, 
it  is  not  formed  anew ;  and  the  wood  having  its 
pores  flt«  from  saccharine  matter,  is  less  liable  to 
undergo  fermentation  fix>m  the  action  of  moisture 
and  air. 

In  perennial  trees  a  new  alburnum,  and  conse- 
quently a  new  system  of  vessels  is  annually  pro- 
duced, and  the  nutriment  fbr  the  next  year  deposit- 
ed in  them ;  so  that  the  new  buds,  like  the  Mume 
of  the  seed,  are  eupplied  with  a  reservoir  or  mat- 
ter essential  to  their  first  develop^ment. 

The  old  alburnum  gradually  loses  its  vascular 
structure,  and,  being  constantly  pressed  upon  by 
the  expansive  fbroe  of  the  new  fibres,  beoomes 
harder,  denser,  and  at  length  becomes  helut-wood; 
and  in  a  certain  time  oMys  the  common  laws  of 
dead  matter,  decays,  decomposes,  and  it  is  convert- 
ed into  aMfbrro  and  carbonic  elements;  into  those 
principles  from  which  it  waa  originally  ibrmed. 

The  decay  of  the  heart-wood  aeems  to  eonitt* 
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Mb  the  gieat  Kinlt  to  the  age  and  nse  of  treea.— - 
And  in  young  branches  fh>m  old  trees,  it  is  mueh 
more  liable  to  decompose  than  In  similar  tNnnches 
fiora  aeedlings.  This  is  likewise  the  case  with 
gralU.  The  ffraf\  is  only  nourished  by  the  sap  of 
me  tree  to  which  it  is  transferred ;  its  properties 
are  not  changed  by  it :  the  leaves,  bloMoms,  and 
fruits  are  of  the  same  kind  as  if  it  had  vegetated 
upon  its  parent  stock.  The  only  advantage  to  be 
gamed  in  this  way,  is  the  afibrding  to  a  greA  from 
an  old  trae  a  more  plentiful  and  healthy  food  than 
it  oould  have  procured  in  its  natural  state ;  it  is 
rendered  for  a  time  more  vi^roos,  and  produces 
ftdrer  blossoms  and  richer  fruits,  fiut  it  partakes 
not  merely  of  the  obvious  properties,  but  likewise 
of  the  infirmities  and  disposition  to  old  age  and 
decay  of  the  tree  whence  it  sprung. 

This  seema  to  be  distinctly  shown  by  the  observ- 
ations and  experiments  of  Mr.  Knight.  He  has, 
in  a  number  of  instances,  transferrod  the  voung 
aeions  and  heahhy  shoots  fhmi  old  esteemed  fhiit- 
bearing  trees  to  young  seedlings.  They  flourished 
for  two  or  three  years ;  but  they  soon  became  dis- 
eased and  sickly,  like  their  parent  trees. 

It  is  from  this  cause  that  so  many  of  the  apples 
Ibrmerly  celel>rated  for  their  taste  and  their  uses 
in  the  manufacture  of  cider  are  gmdually  dete- 
rioratifig,  and  man^  will  soon  disappear.  The  fed 
erreak,  and  the  moil,  so  excellent  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  are  now  in  the  extremest  stage 
of  their  decay;  and  however  oarefblly  the)r  are 
ingrafted,  they  merely  tend  to  multiply  a  sickly 
ai^  exhausted  variety.* 

The  tress  possessing  the  firmest  and  the  least 
porous  heart- wood  are  the  longest  in  duration. 

In  general,  the  quantity  of  charcoal  afforded  by 
woods  offers  a  tolerably  accurate  indication  of 
their  durability :  those  most  abundant  in  charcoal 
and  earthy  matter  are  most  permanent ;  and  those 
that  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  gaseous  ele- 
ments are  the  most  destructible. 

Amongst  our  own  trees,  the  chestnut  and  the 
oak  are  pre-eminent  as  to  durability;  and  the  chest- 
nut afifords  rather  more  eart>onaoeous  matter  than 
the  oak. 

In  old  Gothic  buildings  these  woods  have  been 
sometimes  mistaken  one  for  the  other ;  but  they 
may  be  easily  known  by  this  circumstance,  that 
the  pores  in  the  alburnum  of  the  oak  are  much 
larger  and  more  thickly  set,  and  are  easily  distin- 
guished ;  #hilst  the  pores  in  the  chestnut  require 
glasses  to  be  seen  distinctly. 

In  consequence  of  the  slow  decay  of  the  heart- 
wood  of  the  oak  and  chestnut,  these  trees,  under 
fiivoreble  cireumstanoes,  attain  an  age  which 
cannot  be  much  short  of  1000  vears. 

The  beech,  the  ash,  and  the  sycamore,  most 

*Thi8  opinioii  relative  to  the  loss  of  varieties  of 
fniit-l>earing  trees  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  M.  De  CsndeUe  on  theiobjeet  of  the  lenierth  of  life 
of  trees  ^  vis.  that,  exohidiag  accidents  and  disease,  it 
M  oniiiiMtsd.  Maoh  dsfrrenee  is  das  to  so  high  an 
aatbority ;  and,  assuredly,  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Knight, 
isfemd  to  above,  sbooki  not  bs  received  and  acted  on 
by  practical  men,  ualeaa  clearly  demonstrated  to  be 
trae»  because,  if  taken  for  granted,  it  \d!ll  necessarily 
lead  to  the  nsglect  of  old  varieties  of  fruit-trees,  on 
file  idea  that  tbev  are  in  the  decline  and  decrepitude 
of  age,  and  about  to  die.  Vide  Pbjrsiologie  V^g^tole, 
liv.  4,  chap,  zi.,  where  the  subject  is  most  ingeni- 
ously discossed.— J.  D. 


likely  never  live  half  as  k>nir*  The  dnratioQ  of 
the  apple-tree  is  not,  probably,  much  more  than 
200  years;  but  the  pear-tree,  according  to  Mr. 
Knight,  lives  through  double  this  period.  Moat 
of  our  best  apples  are  supposed  to  have  t>een  in- 
troduced into  Britain  by  a  fruiterer  of  Henry  the 
Eiffhtb,  and  they  are  now  in  a  state  of  ok)  age« 

The  oak  and  chestnut  decay  much  sooner  in  a 
moist  situation  than  in  a  dry  and  sandy  soil ;  and 
their  timber  is  less  firm.  The  sap  vessels  in  aueh 
cases  are  more  expanded,  though  less  nourishiofr 
matter  is  carried  into  them ;  and  the  general  tex- 
ture of  the  formations  of  wood  necessarily  less 
firm.  Such  wood  splits  more  easily,  and  is  more 
liable  to  be  affected  by  variations  in  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  same  trees,  in  general,  are  much  longer- 
lived  ia  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  cli- 
mates. The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  all  fbrmen- 
tation  and  decomposition  are  checked  by  cold ;  and 
at  very  low  temperatures  both  animal  and  vc^a- 
ble  matters  altosether  resist  putrefaction :  and  in 
the  northern  winter,  not  only  vegetable  Kfe,  but 
likewiae  vegetable  decay,  must  be  at  a  stand. 

The  anti-putreaceat  quality  of  cold  climates  ia 
fully  illustrated  in  the  instances  of  the  rhinoceros 
and  Kiammoth,  lately  found  in  Siberia,  entire  be- 
neath the  frozen  soil,  in  which  they  roust  probably 
have  existed  from  the  time  of  the  deluge.  I  ex- 
amined a  part  of  the  skin  of  the  mammoth  sent  to 
this  country,  on  which  there  was  some  coarse  hair ; 
it  had  all  the  chemical  characters  of  recently  dried 
skin. 

Trees  that  grow  in  situations  much  exposed  toi 
winds,  have  harder  and  firmer  wood  than  such  sm 
are  considerably  sheltered.  The  dense  sap  is  de^* 
terroined  by  the  agitation  of  the  smaller  branches* 
to  the  trunk  and  larger  branches,  where  the  new 
alburnum  formed  is  consequently  thick  and  fkm.. 
Such  trees  abound  in  the  crooked  limbs  fitted  for 
forming  knee-timber,  which  is  necessary  for  jbininff- 
the  decks  and  the  sides  of  ships.  The  gales  in- 
elevated  situations  gradually  act  so  as  to  give  the 
tree  the  form  best  <^culateil  to  resfst  their  effects.. 
And  the  mountain  oak  rises  robust  and  sturdy ; 
fixed  firmly  in  the  soil,  and  able  to  oppose  the  full* 
force  of  the  tempest. 

The  decay  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit-bearing- 
trees  which  have  been  distributed  through  the 
country  by  irrafls,  is  a  circumstance  of  great  im- 
portance. There  is  no  mode  of  preserving  them  ;- 
end  no  resource,  exeept  that  of  raising  new  varie- 
ties by  seeds* 

Where  a  species  has  been  ameliorated  by  cul- 
ture, the  seeds  it  affords,  other oircumstancesbeing- 
similar,  produce  more  vigorous  and  perfect  planta^ 
and  in  this  way  the  great  improvements  io  the 
production  of  our  fields  and  gardens  seem  to  have 
been  occasioned. 

WHeat;  in  its  indigenous  state,  as  a  natural' pio- 
dbctien  of  the  soil,  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
smalfffrass ;  and  the  case  is  still  more  remarkaMe 
with  the  apple  and  the  plum.  The  crab  seems  to 
have*  been  the  parent  of  all  our  appl'ea.  And  two 
fruitaean  scarcely  be  conceived*  more  different,  in 
color,  size,  and  appearance,  than  the  wild  plum 
and  the  rich  nJagnimi  bonom. 

The  seeds  of  plants  exalted  by  cultivatien  al- 
ways furnish  large  and  improv^  varieties ;  hut 
the  flavor,  and  even  the  color  of  the  fruit,  seema 
to  be  a  matter  of  aecideiit  Thus  a  hundred  seeds 
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of  the  golden  pippin  will  ^all  produce  fine  large- 
leaved  apple  trees,  bearini;:  fruit  of  a  considerable 
size ;  but  the  tastes  and  colors  of  the  hppies  from 
each  will  be  different,  and  none  will  be  the  same 
in  kind  as  those  of  the  pippin  itself  Some  will 
be  sweet,  some  sour,  some  bitter,  some  mawkish, 
some  aromatic ;  some  yellow,  some  green,  some 
red,  and  some  streaked.  All  the  apples  ijrill,  how- 
ever, be  much  more  perfect .  than  those  from  the 
aeeds  of  a  crab,  which  produce  trees  all  of  the 
flame  kind,  and  all  bearing  sour  and  diminutive 
fruit. 

The  power  of  the  horticulturist  extends  only  to 
the  multiplyincf  excellent  varieties  by  grafting. 
They  cannot  be  rendered  permanent ;  and  the 
good  fruits  at  present  in  our  gardens  are  the  pro- 
duce of  a  few  seedlings,  selected  probably  from 
hundreds  of  thousands ;  the  results  of  great  labor 
and  industry,  and  multiplied  experiments. 

The  larger  and  thicker  the  leaves  of  a  seedling, 
and  the  more  expanded  its  blossoms,  the  more  it 
is  likely  to  produce  a  good  variety  of  fruit.  Short- 
leaved  trees  should  never  be  selected ;  for  these 
approach  nearer  to  the  original  standard :  whereas 
the  other  qualities  indicate  the  influence  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

In  the  general  selection  of  seeds,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  those  arising  from  the  roost  highly  cul- 
tivated varieties  of  plants,  are  such  as  give  the  most 
vigorous  produce ;  but  it  is  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  change,  and,  as  it  were,  to  cross  the 
breed. 

By  applying  the  pollen,  or  dust  of  the  stamina, 
from  one  variety  to  the  pistil  of  another  of  the 
same  species,  a  new  variety  may  be  easily  pro- 
duced ;  and  Mr.  Knight^s  experiments  seem  to 
warrant  the  idea  that  great  advantages  may  be 
derived  from  this  method  of  propai^tion. 

Mr.  Knight's  large  peas,  produced  by  crossing 
two  varieties,  are  celebrated  amongst  horticul- 
turists, and  will,  I  hope,  soon  be  cuhivated  by 
farmers. 

I  have  seen  several  ofhis  crossed  apples,  which 
promise  to  rival  the  best  of  those  which  are  gradu- 
ally dyin^  away  in  the  cider  countries. 

And  his  experiments  on  the  crossing  of  wheat, 
which  is  very  easily  effected,  merely  by  sowing 
the  different  kinds  together,  lead  to  a  result  which 
is  of  considerable  importance.  He  says,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1799,  "  In  the 
years  1795  and  1796,  when  almost  the  whole  crop 
of  corn  in  the  island  was  blighted,  the  varieties 
obtained  by  crossing  done  escaped,  though  sown 
in  several  soils,  and  in  very  different  situations." 

The  processes  of  gardening  for  increasing  the 
number  of  fruit- bearing  branches,  and  for  improv- 
ing  the  fruit  upon  particular  branches,  will  all  ad- 
mit of  elucidation  from  the  principles  that  have 
been  advanced  in  this  lecture. 

By  making  trees  espaliers,  the  force  of  gravity 
is  particulariy  directed  towards  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  branches,  and  more  sap  determined  towards 
the  fruit  buds :  and  hence  they  are  more  likely  to 
bear  when  in  a  horizontal  than  when  in  a  vertical 
position. 

The  twisting  of  a  wire,  or  tying  a  thread  round 
a  branch,  has  been  oflen  recommended  as  a  means 
of  making  it  produce  fruit.  In  this  case  the  de- 
scent of  the  sap  in  the  bark  must  be  impeded  above 
the  ligature  3  and  more  nutritive  matter  conse-  ] 


quently  retained  and  applied  to  the  expanding 
parts. 

In  engrafting,  the  vessels  of  the  bark  of  the 
stock  and  the  graft  cannot  so  perfectly  come  in 
contact  as  the  albumous  vessels,  which  are  much 
more  numerous,  and  equally  distribu^;  hence 
the  circulation  downwards  is  probably  impeded^ 
and  the  tendency  of  the  graft  to  evolve  its  fruit- 
bearing  buds  increased. 

In  transplanting  trees,  if  their  size  is  at  all  con- 
siderable, they  should  be  stripped  of  a  portion  of 
their  branches  and  leaves  by  cutting;  for  they 
must  in  the  process  of  removal  from  the  soil  lose 
a  great  part  of  their  roots  and  fine  radical  fibres  f 
and  supposing  all  their  leaves  remainingi  they 
would  die  from  exhaustion  of  their  moisture  by  the 
great  evaporating  surface. 

By  lopping  trees  more  nourishment  is  supplied 
to  the  remaining  parts ;  for  the  sap  flows  laterally 
as  well  as  perpendiculariy.  The  same  reasons  will 
apply  to  explain  the  increase  of  the  size  of  fruitB 
by  diminishing  the  number  upon  a  tree. 

As  plants  are  capable  of  amelioration  by  peculiar 
methods  of  cultivation,  and  of  having  the  natural 
term  of  their  duration  extended ;  so,  in  conformity 
to  the  general  law  of  change,  they  are  rendered 
unhealthy  by  being  exposed  topeculiariy  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  and  liable  to  permature  old 
age  and  decay. 

The  plants  of  warm  climates  transported  into 
cold  ones,  or  of  cold  ones  transported  into  warm 
ones,  if  not  absolutely  destroyed  by  the  change  of 
situation,  are  uniform  ly  rendered  unhealthy. 

Few  of  the  tropical  plants,  as  is  well  known, 
can  be  raised  in  this  country,  except  in  hot  houses. 
The  vine  during  the  whole  of  our  summer  may 
be  said  to  be  in  a  feeble  state  with  regard  to  health; 
and  its  fruit,  except  in  very  extraordinary  cases, 
always  contains  a  superabundance  of  acid.  The 
gigantic  pine  of  the  north,  when  transported  into 
the  equatorial  climates,  becomes  a  degenerated 
dwarf ;  and  a  great  number  of  instances  of  the 
same  kind  might  be  brought  forward. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  many  very  ingeni- 
ous remarks  have  been  made  by  different  philoso- 
phers, upon  what  have  been  called  the  habits  of 
plants.  Thus  in  transplanting  a  tree,  it  dies  or 
becomes  unhealthy,  unless  its  position  with  respect 
to  the  sun  is  the  same  as  before.  The  seeds  brought 
from  warm  climates  germinate  here  much  more 
early  in  the  season  than  the  same  species  brought 
from  cold  climates.  The  apple-tree  from  Siberia, 
where  the  short  summer  of  three  months  immedi- 
ately succeeds  the  long  winter,  in  England,  usually 
puts  forth  IS  blossoms  in  the  first  year  of  its  trans- 
plantation, on  the  appearance  of  mild  weather; 
and  is  often  destroyed  by  the  late  frosts  of  the 
spring. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  this  principle  so  in- 
timately connected  with  the  healthy  or  diseased 
state  of  plants.  The  organization  of  the  germ, 
whether  m  seeds  or  buds,  must  be  different,  ac- 
cording as  more  or  less  heat  or  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold  have  affected  it  during  its  formation; 
and  the  nature  of  its  expansion  must  depend 
wholly  on  this  organization.  In  a  changeable  cli- 
mate the  formations  will  have  been  interrupted, 
and  in  different  successive  layers.  In  an  equal 
temperature  they  will  have  been  uniform ;  and  the 
operation  of  new  and  sudden  causes  will  of  course 
be  severely  felt. 
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The  dipposition  of  trees  may,  however, 'be 
changed  gradually  in  many  instances ;  and  the 
operation  of  a  new  climate  in  this  way  be  made 
supportable.  The  myrtle,  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  inevitatHy  dies  if  exposed  in  the  early 
state  of  its  growth  to  the  frosts  of  our  winter;  but 
if  kept  in  a  green-house  during  the  cold  season  for 
successive  years,  and  gradually  exposed  to  low 
temperatures,  it  will,  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
growth,  resist  even  a  very  severe  cold.  And  in 
the  south  and  west  of  England  the  myrtle  flou- 
rishes, produces  blossoms  and  seeds,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  process,  as  an  unprotected  standard 
tree ;  and  the  layers  from  such  trees  are  much 
more  hardy  than  the  layers  from  myrtles  reared 
within  doors. 

The  arbutus,  probably  originally  from  similar 
cultivation,  has  become  the  principal  ornament  of 
the  lakes  of  the  south  of  Ireland.  It  thrives  even 
in  bleak  mountain  situations;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  oflspring  of  this  tree, 
inured  to  a  temperate  climate,  might  be  easily 
spread  in  Britain. 

The  same  principles  that  apply  to  the  effects  of 
heat  and  cold  will  likewise  apply  to  the  influence 
of  moisture  and  dr3mess.  The  layers  of  a  tree 
habituated  to  a  moist  soil  will  die  in  a  dry  one; 
even  though  such  a  soil  is  more  favorable  to  the 
general  growth  of  the  species.  And,  as  was 
already  stated,  trees  that  have  been  raised  in  the 
centre  of  woods  are  sooner  or  later  destroyed,  if 
exposed  in  their  adult  state  to  blasts,  in  conse- 
qu«^nce  of  the  felling  of  the  surrounding  timber. 

Trees,  in  all  cases  in  which  they  are  exposed  in 
high  and  open  situations  to  the  sun,  the  winds, 
and  the  rain,  as  I  just  now  noticed,  become  low 
and  robust,  exhibiting  curved  limbs,  but  never 
straight  and  graceful  trunks.  Shrubs  and  trees, 
on  the  contrary,  which  are  too  much  sheltered, 
too  much  secluded  from  the  sun  and  wind,  extend 
exceedingly  in  heiffht,  but  present  at  the  same 
time  slender  and  feeble  branches;  their  leaves  are 
pale  and  sickly,  and  in  extreme  cases  they  do  not 
bear  fruit.  The  exclusion  of  light  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  this  species  of  disease,  as  would 
appear  from  the  experiments  of  fionnet.  This 
Ingenious  physiologist  sowed  three  seeds  of  the 
pea  in  the  same  kmd  of  soil:  one  he  suffered  to 
remain  exposed  to  the  fVee  air;  the  other  he  in- 
closed in  a  tube  of  glass;  and  the  third  in  a  tube 
of  wood.  The  pea  in  the  tube  of  glass  sprouted, 
and  grew  in  a  manner  scarcely  at  all  diflferent 
fh>m  that  under  usual  circumstances;  but  the 
plant  in  the  tube  of  wood,  deprived  of  light,  be- 
came white  and  slender,  and  grew  ,to  a  much 
greater  height 

The  plants  growing;  in  a  soil  incapable  of  sup- 
plying them  with  sufficient  manure,  or  dead  or- 
ganized  matter,  arc  very  generally  low,  having 
rown  or  dark  green  leaves;  and  their  woody 
fibre  abounds  in  earth.*    Those  vegetating  in 

*  This  if  very  strikinglT  illustrated  in  many  of  the 
plaati  which  grow  oat  or  tht  soft  free-stone  rock  of 
Malta:  their  growth  is  stunted;  their  roots  large, 
braaebes  and  leaves  small;  and  their  leaves  as  well  as 
bra»ehes  abound  in  lime.  From  what  I  have  witness- 
ed in  that  island,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  plants 
are  instrumental  in  effecting  cavities  in  calcareous 
rocks,  and  that  many  perforations  which  have  been 
referred  to  the  operation  of  boring  salt-water  moUosca 
are  owtag  (o  vegetable  growth  and  decay.^.  D. 


peaty  soils,  or  in  lands  too  copiously  supplied 
with  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  rapidly  expand, 
produce  large  bright  green  leaves,  abound  in  sap, 
and  generally  Itlossom  prematurely. 

Where  a  land  is  too  rich  for  com,  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  practice  to  cut  down  the  first  stalks,  as 
by  these  means  its  exuberance  is  corrected,  and  it 
is  less  likely  to  fall  before  the  grain  is  ripe;  excess 
of  poverty,  or  of  richness,  is  Smost  equally  fatal 
to  the  hopes  of  the  farmer;  and  the  true  constitu- 
tion of  the  soil  for  the  best  crop  is  that  in  which 
the  earthy  materials,  the  moisture  and  manure, 
are  properly  associated;  and  in  which  the  decom- 
posable vegetable  or  animal  matter  does  not  ex- 
ceed one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  earthy  con- 
stituents. 

The  canker,  or  erosion  of  the  bark  and  wood, 
is  a  disease  produced  oAen  in  trees  by  a  poverty 
of  soil;  and  it  is  invariably  connected  with  old 
age.  The  cause  seems  to  be  an  excess  of  alka- 
line and  earthy  matter  in  the  descending  sap.  I 
have  often  found  carbonate  of  lime  on  the  ed^ 
of  the  canker  in  apple  trees;  and  ulmin,  which 
contains  fixed  alkali,  is  abundant  in  the  canker  of 
the  elm.  The  old  age  of  a  tree,  in  this  respect,  is 
faintly  analogous  to  the  old  age  of  animals,  in 
which  the  secretions  of  solid  bony  matter  are  al- 
ways in  excess,  apd  the  tendency  to  ossification 
great. 

The  common  modes  of  attempting  to  cure  the 
canker  are  by  cutting  the  edges  of  the  bark,  bind- 
ing new  bark  upon  it,  or  laying  on  a  plastef  of 
earth;  but  these  methods,  though  they  have  been 
much  extolled,  probably  do  very  little  m  producing 
a  regeneration  of  the  part.  Perhaps  the  applica- 
tion of  a  weak  acid  to  the  canker  might  be  of  use; 
or  where  the  tree  is  of  great  value,  it  may  be  wa- 
tered occasionally  with  a  very  diluted  acid.  The 
alkaline  and  earthy  nature  of  the  morbid  secretion 
warrants  the  trial;  but  circumstances  that  cannot 
be  foreseen  may  occur  to  interfere  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment. 

Besides  the  diseases  having  their  source  in  the 
constitution  of  the  plant,  or  in  the  unfavorable 
operation  of  external  elements,  there  are  many 
others  perhaps  more  injurious,  depending  upon 
the  operations  and  powers  of  other  living  beines; 
and  such  are  the  most  diflicult  to  cure,  and  Uie 
roost  destructive  to  the  labors  of  the  husbandman. 

Parasitical  plants  of  diff'erent  species,  which  at- 
tach themselves  to  trees  and  shrubs,  feed  on  their 
juices,  destroy  their  health,  and  finally  their  life, 
abound  in  all  climates;  and  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
formidable  of  the  enemies  of  the  superior  and  cul- 
tivated vegetable  species. 

The  mildew,  which  has  of\en  occasioned  great 
havoc  in  our  wheat  crops,  and  which  was  parti* 
culariy  destructive  in  1804,  is  a  species  of  fungus, 
so  small  as  to  require  glasses  to  render  its  form 
distinct,  and  rapidly  propagated  by  its  seeds. 

This  has  been  shown  by  various  botanists;  and 
the  subiect  has  received  a  full  illustration  from  the 
researches  of  the  late  ever  to  be  lamented  Sir 
Joseph  Banks. 

The  fun^  rapidly  spreads  from  stalk  to  stalk, 
fixes  itself  in  the  cells  connected  with  the  com- 
mon tubes,  and  carries  away  and  consumes  that 
nourishment  which  should  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  grain. 

Various  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  this 
disease.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Cartwright  states  that  he 
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hafl  succeasflilly  treated  it,  by  the  application  of  a 
■oluiion  of  salt,  by  a  oommon  gardening  pot,  to 
the  stalks  of  (be  com.  This  is  a  subject  worthy 
of  the  roost  minute  investigation;  and  all  methods 
should  be  tried  which  promise  to  eradicate  so 
great  an  evil.  As  the  fungus  increases  by  the 
difTusion  of  its  seeds,  great  oeire  should  be  taken 
that  no  mildewed  straw  is  carried  in  the  manure 
tmed  for  corn;  and  in  the  early  crop,  if  mildew  is 
observed  upon  any  of  the  stalks  of  com,  they 
•iMxtM  be  carefully  reiDoved,  and  treated  as  weeds. 

The  *  popul^  notion  amongst  iarmera,  that  a 
barberry-tree  ia  the  neighborhood  of  a  field  of 
wheat  oAenprpdoces  tli^ miMew, deserves  exa- 
mination. This  tree  is  frequently  covered  with  a 
fungus,  which,  if  it  should  be  stiown  to  be  capa- 
ble of  degenerating  into  the  wheat  fungus,  would 
offer  an  easy  explanation  of  the  effeet. 

There  is  some  reaaoo  to  believe,  fh>m  the  re- 
searches of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  the  smut  in 
wheat  likewise  is  produced  by  a  very  small  fungus 
which  fixes  on  the  grain  ;  the  products  that  it  af- 
fbrds  by  analysis  are  similar  to  those  afforded  by 
the  puff-ball ;  aad  it  is  diflkult  to  conceive,  that 
without  the  agency  of  some  organized  structure, 
«o  complete  a  change  should  be  effected  io  the 
constitution  of  the  graao. 

The  misletoe  and  the  ivy,  the  moes  and  the 
lichen,  in  fixing  upon  trees,  uniformly  injure  their 
vegetative  processes,  though  m  very  different  de- 
grees.  They  are  supported  from  the  lateral  sap- 
vessels,  and  deprive  the  branches  above  of  a  part 
of  their  nourishment. 

The  insect  tribes  are  searoely  less  iojurioos  than 
the  pctfasitical  pJiants. 

To  enumerate  all  the  aoioial  destroyers  and 
<jrrants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  would  be  to 
:give  a  catalogue  ol*  the  greater  number  of  the 
Sassee  in  zoologjr,  £very  species  of  plant  al- 
flMst  is  the  peeoliar  resting-place  or  dominion  of 
some  insect  tribe ;  and  from  the  k)cust,  the  cater- 
pillar, and  snail,  to  the  minute  aphis,  a  wonderful 
variety  of  the  inferior  inoects  are  noorished,  and 
live  by  their  ravages  upon  the  vegetable  worid. 

I  havealreadv  leferred  to  the  insect  which 
faeds  on  the  seed-leal*  of  the  turnip. 

Thfl  Hessian  fly,  still  more  destructive  to  wheat, 
lias,  in  some  seasons,  threatened  the  United  States 
witk  a  fiunioe*  And  the  French  government,  in 
IS13,  issued  decrees  with  a  view  to  occasion  the 
destmetioB  of  the  larvae  of  the  grasshopper. 

in  general,  wet  weather  is  moet  favorable  to 
the  pmpagatioB  of  mildew,  funguses,  rust,  and 
thA  small  parasitical  vegetables ;  dry  weather  to 
the  increase  of  the  insect  tribes.  Nature,  amidst 
all  her  changes^  is  continually  directing  her  re- 
aources  towards  the  production  and  muftiplicatioo 
af  tile ;  and  in  the  wise  and  ginnd  economy  d*  the 
whole  system,  even  the  agents  that  appear  inju- 
rious to  the  hopes,  and  destrucuve  to  the  comfbils 
of  man,  are,  in  (act,  ultimately  connected  with  a 
inoie  exalted  state  of  his  powers  and  his  condition. 
His  industry  is  awakened,  his  activity  kept  alive, 
even  by  the  defects  of  climates  and  season.  By 
th»  aceidflBte  which  interfere  with  his  efforts,  he 
is  made  to  exert  his  talents,  to  look  farther  into 
ftttnrity,  and  to  eonsider  the  vegetable  kingdom 
Qoi  as  a  secure  and  unalterable  mheritanee,  spon- 
taneously providing  for  his  wants  ;  but  as  a  doubt- 
&I  and  ioseciire  possoBsioa,  to  be  preserved  only 
>y  labe^  and  extended  and  perfected  by  ingcmiity. 


LECTURE  VI. 

Om  KAirVRES  OF  TK6ETABLB  AlTD  AVIIfAL 
ORTOIS.  OF  THB  MAHMKR  IS  WHICH  THBT 
BBGOMETHBNOUaiSHMfeHTOFTHB  PUUTT. 
OF  FBRMBNTATION  AND  PUTBBFACTIOV, 
OF  THB  OIFFBRBBT  SPBCIBS  OF  MABURBS 
OF  TB6BTABLB  ORIGIN;  OF  THB  DIFFBR- 
BlfT  SPECIBS  OF  ABIM AL  OBI6IB.  OF  MIX- 
BO  If  All  ORBS.  6BHBRAI.  PRIBCIPI.B8  WITH 
RBSPBCT  TO  THB  I78B  ABD  APPUCATIOV 
OF  SUCH  MABVRBS. 

That  certain  vegetable  and  ammal  substances 
mtroduced  into  the  soil  accelerate  vegetation  and 
increase  the  product  of  crops,  is  a  (bet  known 
since  the  eariiest  period  of  agriculture ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  manures  act,  the  best  modes  of 
applying  them,  their  relative  value  and  durability| 
are  still  subjects  of  discussion.  In  thb  lecture,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  lav  down  some  settled  principles 
on  these  ol^ects ;  thev  are  capable  of  being  ma* 
terially  elucidated  by  the  recent  discoveries  in  che- 
mistry ;  and  I  need  not  dwell  on  their  great  im- 
portance to  farmers. 

The  pores  in  the  fibres  of  the  roots  d'  plants 
are  so  small,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  be 
discovered  by  the  microscope;  it  is  not,  tl&erelbre, 
probable  that  solid  substances  can  pass  into  them 
from  the  soil.  I  tried  an  experiment  on  this  sub- 
ject: some  impalpable  powdered  charcoal,  pro- 
cured by  washing  gunpowder^  and  dissipating  the 
sulphur  by  heat,  was  placed  m  a  phial  containing 
pure  water  in  which  a  plant  of  peppermint  was 
growing ;  the  roots  of  the  plant  were  pretty  ge- 
nerally in  contact  with  the  charcoal.  The  expe- 
riment was  made  in  the  beginaing  of  May,  1805; 
the  growth  of  the  plant  was  very  vigorous  during 
a  fortnight,  when  it  was  taken  out  of  the  phial : 
the  roots  were  cut  through  in  different  parts  ;  but 
no  cartxHiaceous  matter  could  be  discovered  in 
them,  nor  were  the  smallest  fibrils  blackened  by 
eiiarooal,  though  this  must  have  been  the  case  had 
the  charcoal  been  absorbed  in  a  solid  form. 

No  substance  is  more  necessary  to  plants  than 
carbonaceous  matter  ^  and  if  this  cannot  be  intro- 
duced into  the  or^ns  of  plants  except  in  a  state 
of  solution,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
other  substances  less  essential  will  be  in  the  same 
case. 

1  found  by  some  experiments  made  in  1804, 
that  plants  introduced  into  strong  fresh  solutions 
of  sugar,  mucilage,  tanning  principle,  jelly,  and 
other  substances,  died  :  but  that  planta  lived  in 
the  same  solutions  afler  they  had  fermented.  At 
that  time,  I  supposed  that  fermentation  was  ne- 
cessaij  to  prepare  the  food  of  plants  ;  but  I  have 
since  feund  that  the  deleterious  effiect  of  the  recent 
vegetable  solutions  was  owing  to  their  being  too 
concentrated;  in  conseouence  of  which  the  veoe* 
table  organs  were  prooably  dqgged  with  sdid 
matter,  and  the  transpiration  bv  the  leaves  pre-, 
vented.  In  the  beginuiig  of  June,  in  the  next 
year,  f  used  solutions  ofthe  saoM  subetaRoee ; 
but  so  much  diluted,  that  there  was  only  about 
one-two  hundredth  pan  of  solid  v^taMe  orani^ 
ma(  matter  in  the  solutions.  P&nts  of  miiit 
grow  luxuriantly  in  all  these  solntjons ;  but  least 
so  in  that  ofthe  astringent  matter.  I  watered 
some  spots  of  grass  in  a  garden  with  the  different 
solutions  separately,  and  a  spot  with  cosimoo  wa> 
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tor :  the  graw  watered  with  solutions  d' jelly,  su- 
gRTi  and  mucilaise,  grew  moet  vigorously ;  and 
that  watered  wiih  the  solution  of  the  tanning  prin- 
ciple grew  belter  than  thai  watered  with  com  moo 
water. 

I  endeavored  to  ascertain  whether  soluble  ve- 
jlfetable  substances  pulsed  in  an  unchanged  state 
into  the  roots  of  plants,  by  comparing  the  products 
of  the  analysts  ol*  the  roots  of  some  plants  of 
mint  which  had  grown,  some  in  common  water, 
some  in  a  solution  of  sugar:  120  (grains  of' the 
routs  of  the  mint  which  grew  in  the  solution  of 
sugar  afibrded  five  grains  of  pale  green  extract, 
which  had  a  sweetish  taste,  but  which  slightly 
coagulated  by  the  action  of  alcohol :  120  grains 
of  £e  roots  of  the  mint  which  had  grown  in  com- 
mon water  yielded  three  grains  and  a  half  of  ex- 
tract, which  was  of  a  deep  olive  color ;  its  taste 
was  sweetish,  but  more  astringent  iImo  that  of  the 
oifoer  extract,  and  it  coagulated  laore  copiously 
with  alcohol. 

These  results,  though  not  quite  decisive,  favor 
the  opinion  that  soluble  matters  pass  unaltered  into 
the  roots  of  plants;  and  the  idea  ir  confirmed  by 
the  eircumstaoces  that  the  radical  fibres  of  plants 
made  to  grow  in  intijsions  of  madder  are  tinged 
red ;  and  it  may  be  conAdeted  as  almost  proved 
by  the  ^t,  that  substances  which  are  even  poi- 
sonous to  vegetables  are  absorbed  by  them.  I 
totroduced  the  roots  of  a  primrose  into  a  weak 
solution  of  oxide  of  iron  in  vinegar,  and  suffered 
it  to  remain  in  it  till  the  leaves  became  yellow ;  the 
roots  were  tlien  carefully  washed  in  distilled  water, 
bruised,  and  boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of  the  same 
fluid :  the  decoction  of  them  passed  through  a  filter 
was  examined  by  the  test  of  infusion  of  nutimlls ; 
the  decoction  gamed  a  strong  tint  of  purple,  which 
proves  that  solution  of  iron  had  been  taken  up  by 
the  vessels  or  pores  in  the  roots. 

Vegetable  and  animal  substances  deposited  in 
the  soil,  as  is  shown  by  universal  experience,  are 
ooDBumed  during  the  process  of  ve^retation ;  and 
they  can  only  nourish  the  plant  by  nffonling  solid 
matters  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  water,  or 
gaseous  substances  capable  of  being  absorbed  by 
the  fluids  in  the  leaves  of  ves^tables ;  but  siirh 
parts  of  them  as  are  rendered  gaseous,  and  that 
paaa  into  the  atmosphere,  must  produce  a  compa- 
ratively small  effect;  lor  gases  soon  become  diffused 
through  the  mass  ttf  the  surrounding  air.  The 
great  object  in  the  application  of  manure  should 
be  to  make  it  aflbrd  as  much  soluble  matter  as 
poaaibleto  the  roots  of  the  plant:  and  that  in  a 
■bw  and  gradual  manner,  so  that  it  may  be  en- 
tirely consumed  in  forming  its  sap  and  oi*ganized  j 
parts. 

Mucilaginous,  gelatinous,  saccharine*  oily  and 
extractive  fluids,  and  solution  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water  are  substances  that  in  their  unchanged 
states  contain  almost  all  the  principles  necrs^ary 
ibr  the  life  of  plants ;  but  there  are  few  cases  in 
which  they  can  be  applied  as  manures,  in  their  pure 
forms ;  and  vegetable  manuivs,  in  general,  contain 
a  gi«at  excess  of  fibrous  and  insoluble  matter, 
which  must  undergo  chemical  changes  befere  they 
can  beeome  the  food  of  plants. 

k  will  be  proper  to  take  a  scientific  view  of  the 
nature  of  these  chan^ ;  of  the  causes  which  oc- 
casioa  them,  and  which  accelerate  or  retard  them; 
and  of  the  products  ttiey  aflbrd. 

If  any  fresh  vegetable  matter  which  uontaine 
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sugar,  mucilage,  starch,  or  other  of  the  vegetable 
compounds  soluble  in  water,  be  moistened  and  ex- 
posed to  air,  at  a  temperature  from  56*=^  to  80^, 
oxygen  will  soon  be  absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid 
formed ;  heat  will  be  produced,  and  elastic  fluidsy 
principally  carbonic  acid,  gaeeous  oxide  of  carbon, 
and  hydro-carbonate  will  be  evolved ;  a  dark-co- 
lored liquid,  of  a  slightly  sour  or  bitter  taste,  will 
likewise  he  formed ;  and  if  the  process  be  sufiiued 
to  continue  for  a  time  sufliciently  long,  nothing 
solid  will  remain,  except  earthy  and  saline  matter, 
colored  black  bv  charcoal. 

The  dark-colored  fluid  formed  in  the  ferment- 
ation always  contains  acetic  acid;  and  when  albu- 
men or  gluten  exists  in  the  vegetable  substance,  it 
likewise  contains  volatile  alkali. 

In  proportion  as  there  is  more  gluten,  albumen, 
or  matters  soluble  in  water,  in  the  vegetable  sub- 
stances exposed  to  fermentation,  so  in  proportion, 
all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  will  the  process 
be  more  rapid.  Pure  woody  fibre  alone  unacrgoea 
a  change  vei^y  slowly;  but  its  textare  is  broken 
down,  and  it  is  easily  resolved  into  new  elements 
when  mixed  with  suMances  more  liable  to  change, 
containing  more  oxygen  and  hydn^n.  Volatile 
and  fixed  oils,  resins  and  wax,  are  more  susceptible 
of  change  than  woody  fibre  when  exposed  to  air 
and  water,  but  much  less  liable  than  the  other 
vegetable  compounds ;  and  even  the  most  inflam- 
mable substances,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  be- 
come gradually  soluble  in  water. 

Animal  matters  in  general  are  more  liable  to 
decompose  than  vegetable  substances ;  oxygen  is 
absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  formed 
in  the  process  of  their  putrefaction.  They  pro- 
duce fcetid  compound  elastic  fluids,  and  likiBwise 
azote:  they  aflbrd  dark-colored  acid,  and  oily  fluids 
and  leave  a  residuum  of  salts  and  earths  mixed 
with  carbonaceous  matter. 

The  principal  substances  which  constitute  the 
diflerent  parts  of  animals,  or  which  are  found  in 
their  blood,  their  secretions,  or  their  excrements, 
are  gelatine,  fibrine,  mucus,  fet^  or  oily  matter, 
albumen,  urea,  uric  acid,  and  diment  add,  saline, 
and  earthy  matters. 

Of  these  gelatine  is  the  substance  which  when 
combined  with  water  forms  jelly.  It  in  very  liable 
to  putrefaction.  According  to  MM.  GayLussac 
and  Thenard,  it  w  composed  of 

47*88  of  carbon. 
27-207— ojgrgen, 
7-914 — hydrogen. 
16 '998— azote. 

These  proportions  cannot  be  considered  as  de- 
finite, (or  they  do  not  bear  to  each  other  the  ratios 
of  any  simple  multiples  of  the  number  represent- 
ing the  dements;  the  case  seems  to  be  the  same 
with  other  animal  compoonds:  and  even  in  vege- 
table substances  in  general,  as  appears  from  the 
statements  given  in  tlie  third  Lecture,  the  propor- 
tions are  far  from  having  the  same  simple  relaUons 
as  in  the  binary  compounds  capable  of  being  made 
artificially ;  such  as  acids,  alkalies,  oxides,  and  in 
salts. 

Fibrine  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  muscular 
fibre  of  animals,  and  a  similar  substance  may  be 
obtained  from  recent  fluid  blood ;  by  alirring  it 
with  a  stick  the  fibrine  will  adhe^  to  t;he  stick. 
It  is  not  pnlulkie  in  water;  but  by  the  action  of 
aekis,  as  Mr.  Haichett  has  shown,  it  becomes  so- 
kible,  and  analogous  to  gelatine.    It  is  Jess  dis- 
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pofled  to  putrefy  thnn  gelatine.*  According  to 
MM.GayLussaeandThenard,  100  parts  offibrine 

contain 

Of  carbon  -  -        53*360 

—  oxygen  -  -        19-685 

—  hydrogen         -        -  7  021 

—  azote  -  -  19-934 
Mucus  18  venr  analogue  to  vegetable  gum  in 

its  characters;  and  as  Dr.  Bostock  has  stated,  it  may 
be  obtained  by  evaporating  saliva.  No  experi- 
n^ents  have  been  made  upon  its  analysis ;  but  it  is 
probably  similar  to  gum  in  composition.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  undergoing  putrefaction,  but  less  rapidly 
than  fibrine* 

jfnimal  fat  and  oils  have  not  been  accurately 
analyzed;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that 
their  composition  is  analogous  to  that  of  similar 
substances  trom  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

.  Albumen  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  its 
analysis  stated  in  the  third  lecture. 

iJrea  may  be  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of 
human  urine  till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  a  syrup, 
and  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  crystalline  sub- 
stance which  forms  when  the  evaporaied  matter 
cools.  In  this  way  a  solution  of  urea  in  alcohol  is 
procured,  and  the  alcohol  may  be  separated  from 
the  urea  by  heat.t  Urea  is  veiy  soluole  in  water, 
and  is  precipitated  from  water  by  diluted  nitric 
acid  in  the  form  of  bright  pearl-colored  crystals; 
this  property  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  animal 
substances. 

According  to  Fourcroy  and  Yauquelin,  100  parts 
of  urea,  when  distilled,  yield 

92*027  parts  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
4*608  carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 
3*225  of  charcoal4 
Urea,  particularly  when  mixed  with  albumen  or 
gelatine,  readily  undergoes  putrefaction. 

VHc  acid,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Egan,  may 
be  obtained  from  human  urine  by  pouring  an  acid 
into  it ;  and  it  oflen  fails  down  from  urine  in  the 
form  of  brick-colored  crystals.  It  consists  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  azote  ;  but  their 
proportions  have  not  yet  been  determined.  Uric 
acid  is  one  of  the  animal  substances  least  liable  to 
undergo  the  process  of  putrefaciion.§ 

♦  Fibrine,  especially  of  the  blood,  according;  to  my 
experience,  putrefies  more  readily  than  any  other  ani- 
mal substance.  In  a  few  hours,  at  the  temperature  of 
80®  Fahrenheit,  exposed  to  the  air,  by  putrefacion  it  is 
reduced  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid :  the  change  is  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  disenga^ment  of  heat,  and 
formation  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid. — J.  D. 

t  It  is  best  obtained  from  the  nitrate  of  urea,  by 
means  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  alcohol,  according 
to  Dr.  Prout's  method.  Pure  urea  is  colorless,  crys- 
tallizes in  four-sided  prisms,  and  its  solution  in  water 
resists  chancre  for  many  weeks  or  even  months.  It  is 
the  onlv  ammal  compound  (or  proximate  principle) 
which  hitherto  has  been  formed  artificially.— J.  D. 
t  According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Prout,  it  consisti  of 

Carbon        -       -        -    12-24 

Nitrogen     -       -       -    22*8 

Hydrogen  -       -       -     4 

Oxygen      -       -       -    16— J.  D. 
§  It  has  lately  been  analysed  by  Liebig,  and  found 
to  consist  of 

Carbon        -        -        -    8611 

Hydrogen  -       -       -    2*84 

Nitrogen     .       -        .    88-86 

Oxygen      -       -       -    28-10 
When  pure,  it  is  colorless,  tasteless,  and  without 
odor.— J.  D. 


According  to  the  different  proportions  of  the^e 
principles  in  animal  compounds,  so  are  the  changes 
they  undergo  different.  When  there  is  much  va- 
line or  earthy  matter  mixed  or  combined  with  them, 
the  progress  of  their  decomposition  is  lef^n  rapid 
than  when  they  are  principally  composed  offibrine, 
albumen,  gelatine,  or  urea. 

The  ammonia  given  off  from  animal  compounds 
in  putrefaciion  may  be  conceived  to  be  formed  at 
the  time  of  their  decomposition  by  the  combination 
of  hydrogen  and  azote ;  except  this  matter,  the 
other  products  of  putrefaciion  are  analogous  to 
those  afforded  by  the  fe**mentation  of  veg^etable 
substances ;  and  the  soluble  substances  formed 
abound  in  the  elements,  whk^h  are  the  constituent 
parts  of  vegetables,  in  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxvGcn. 

Whenever  manures  consist  principally  of  matter 
soluble  in  water,  it  is  evident  that  their  ferment- 
ation or  putrefaction  should  be  prevented  as  much 
as  possible;  and  the  only  cases  in  which  these 
processes  can  be  useful  are  when  the  manure  con- 
sists principally  of  vegetable  or  animal  fibre.  The 
circumstances  necessary  for  the  putre&ction  of 
animal  substances  are  similar  to  those  required  for 
the  fermentation  of  vegetable  substances':  a  tem- 
perature above  the  freezing  point ;  the  presence  of 
water,  and  the  presence  of  oxygen,  at  least  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  process. 

To  prevent  manures  from  decomposing,  they 
should  be  preserved  dry,  defended  from  the  con- 
tact of  air,  and  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 

Salt  and  alcohol  appear  to  owe  their  powers 
of  preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances  to 
their  attraction  for  water,  by  which  they  prevent 
its  decomposini;  action,  and  likewise  to  their  ex- 
cluding air.  The  use  of  ice  in  preserving  animal 
substances  is  owing  to  its  keeping  their  tempera- 
ture low.  The  efficacy  of  M.  Appen's  method  of 
preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  an 
account  of  which  has  been  lately  published,  en- 
tirely depends  upon  the  exclusion  of  air.  This 
method  is  by  filling  a  vessel  of  tin  plate  or  glass 
with  the  meat  or  vegetables ;  soldering  or  cement- 
ing the  top  so  as  to  render  the  vessel  air  tight ; 
and  then  keeping  it  half  immersed  in  a  veswl  of 
boiling  water  for  a  sufficient  time  to  render  the 
meat  or  ves^lables  proper  for  food.  In  this  last 
process  it  is  probable  that  the  small  quantity  of 
oxygen  remaining  in  the  vessel  is  absorbed ;  for 
on  opening  a  tinned  iron  cannister  which  had  been 
filled  with  raw  beef,  and  exposed  to  hot  water  the 
day  before,  I  found  that  the  minute  quantity  of 
elastic  fluid  which  could  be  procured  from  it,  was 
a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  azote. 

Where  meat  or  vegetable  food  is  to  be  preserved 
on  a  lai^  scale,  for  the  use  of  the  navy  or  army, 
for  instance,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  by 
forci\iJy  throwing  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  hy- 
drogen, or  azote,  into  the  vessel,  by  means  of'^a 
compressing  pump,  similar  to  that  used  for  mak- 
ing artificial  Seltzer  water,  any  change  in  the 
substance  would  be  more  effectuallr  prevented. 
No  elastic  fluid  in  this  case  would  have  room  to 
form  by  the  decomposition  of  the  meat;  and  the 
tightness  and  strength  of  the  vessel  would  be 
proved  by  the  process.  No  putrefaction  or  fer- 
mentation can  go  on  without  the  veneration  of 
elastic  fluid;  and  pressure  would  probaoly  act  with 
as  much  efficacy  as  cold  in  the  preservation  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  food. 
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As  different  manures  contain  different  propor- 
tions of  ihe  elements  necessary  to  vegetation,  so 
they  require  a  ditlerent  treatment  to  enable  them 
to  produce  their  tliU  effects  in  agriculture.  1  shall 
therefore  describe  in  detail  the  properties  and 
nature  of  the  manures  in  common  use,  and  give 
some  general  views  respecting  the  best  modes  of 
preserving  and  applyinff  them. 

Ail  gTMn  MuccuUtit^ttnts  contain  saccharine  or 
mucilaginous  matter,  with  woody  fibre,  and  readily 
ferment.  They  cannot,  therelbre,  if  intended  (or 
manure,  be  used  too  soon  afler  their  death. 

When  green  crops  are  to  be  employed  ibr  enrich- 
ing a  soil,  they  should  be  ploughed  in,  if  it  he 


algae,  and  confervas,  are  much  used  as  a  manure  on 
the  sea-coasts  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  fiy  digest- 
ing the  common  fucus,  which  is  the  sea-weed 
usually  most  abundant  on  the  coast,  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, I  obtained  from  it  one-eighth  of  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance which  had  characters  similar  to  mucilage. 
A  f)uaniiiy  distilled  gave  nearly  fbur-6fUis  of  its 
weight  of  water,  but  no  ammonia ;  the  water  had 
an  empyreumatic  and  slightly  sour  taste;  the  ashes 
contained  sea  salt,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  carbon- 
aceous matter.  I'he  gaseous  matter  afforded  was 
small  in  quantity,  principally  carbonic  acid  and 
gaseous  oxide  of*  carbon,  witn  a  little  h^dro-car- 
bonate.    This  manure  is  transient  in  this  effects, 


possible,  when  in  flower,  or  at  the  time  the  flower  and  does  not  last  for  more  than  a  single  crop. 


IS  beginning  to  appear ;  for  it  is  at  this  period  that 
they  contain  the  largest  quantity  of  easily  soluble 
matter,  and  that  their  leaves  are  most  active  in 
fi>rming  nutritive  matter.  Green  crops,  pond 
weeds,  the  paring  of  hedges  or  ditches,  or  any  kind 
of  fresh  ve^table  matter,  require  no  preparation 
to  fit  them  lor  manure.  The  decomposition  slowly 
proceeds  beneath  the  soil ;  the  soluble  matters  are 
gradually  dissolved,  and  the  slight  fermentation 
that  goes  on,  checked  by  the  want  of  a  free  com- 
munication of  air,  tends  to  render  the  woody  fibre 
soluble  without  occasioning  the  rapid  dissipation  of 
elastic  matter. 

When  old  pastures  are  broken  up  and  made 
arable,  not  only  has  the  soil  been  enriched  by  the 
death  and  slow  decay  of  the  plants  which  have 
Jeil  soluble  matters  in  the  soil ;  but  the  leaves  and 
roots  of  the  grasses  living  at  the  time  and  occupy- 
ing BO  large  a  part  of  the  surface,  afford  saccharine, 
mucilaginous,  and  extractive  matters,  which  be- 
come immediately  the  food  of  the  crop,  and  the 
gradual  decom|K)sition  affords  a  supply  ibr  succes- 
sive years. 

lii^e  cakif  which  is  used  with  great  success  as 
a  manure,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage, 
some  albuminous  matter,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
oci.  This  manure  should  be  used  recent,  and  kepi 
as  dry  as  possible  before  it  is  applied.  It  forms  an 
excellent  dressing  for  turnip  crops ;  and  is  most 
economically  applied  by  being  thrown  info  the 
soil  at  the  same  time  with  the  seed.  Whoever 
wishes  to  see  this  practice  in  its  highest  decree  of 
perfection,  shoukl  attend  Mr.  Coke*s  annual  sheep- 
shearing  at  Holkham. 

Mali  dust  consists  chiefly  of  the  infant  radicJ«! 
separated  from  the  grain.  I  have  never  made  any 
experiment  upon  this  manure;  but  there  is  great 
reason  to  suppose  it  must  contain  saccharine  mat- 
ter ;  and  this  will  account  for  it  powerful  effects. 
Like  rape  cake,  it  should  be  used  as  dry  as  possi- 
ble, and  its  fermentation  prevented. 

Linseed  cake  is  too  valuble  as  a  food  for  cattle 
to  be  much  employed  as  a  manure ;  the  analysis  of 
linseed  was  referred  to  in  the  third  lecture.  The 
water  in  which  flax  and  hemp  are  steeped  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  pure  vegetable  fibre,  has 
considerable  fertilizing  powers.  It  appears  to 
contain  a  substance  analogous  to  albumen,  and 
likewise  much  vegetable  extractive  matter.  1 1  pu- 
trefies very  readily.  A  certain  degree  of  ferment- 
ation is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  the  flax  and 
hemp  in  a  proper  state ;  the  water  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed  should  therefore  be  used  as  a 
manure  as  soon  as  the  vegetable  fibre  is  removed 
from  it 

JSka  weedSf  consisting  of  different  species  of  fuel, 


which  is  easily  accounted  for  from  the  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  or  the  elements  of  water,  it  contains. 
It  decays  without  producing  heat  when  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  seems  as  it  were  to  melt  down 
and  dissolve  away.  I  have  seen  a  large  heap 
eniirel)^  destroyed  in  less  than  two  years,  nothing 
remaining  but  a  little  black  fibrous  matter. 

I  suffered  some  of  the  firmest  part  of  a  fucus  to 
remain  in  a  close  jar  containing  atmospheric  air  for 
a  fortnight:  in  this  time  it  had  become  very  much 
shrivelled  ;  the  sides  of  the  jar  were  lined  with 
dew.  The  air  examined  was  found  to  have  lost 
oxygen,  and  contained  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Sea- weed  is  sometimes  suffered  to  ferment  before 
it  is  used ;  but  this  process  seems  wholly  unne- 
cessary, tor  there  is  no  fibrous  matter  rendered 
soluble  in  the  process,  and  a  part  of  the  manure  is 
lost. 

The  best  farmers  in  the  west  of  England  use  it 
as  fresh  as  it  can  be  procured ;  and  the  practical 
results  of  this  mode  of  applying  it  are  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  theory  of  its  operation.  The  caN 
bonic  acid  formed  by  its  incipient  fermentation 
must  be  partly  dissolved  by  the  water  set  free  in 
the  same  process ;  and  thus  t>ecome  capable  of 
absorption  by  the  roots  of  plants. 

The  effects  of  tlie  sea- weed  as  manure  must 
principally  depend  upon  this  carbonic  acid,  and 
upon  the  soluble  mucilage  the  weed  contains;  and 
1  found  that  some  fucus  which  had  fermented  so 
as  to  have  lost  about  half  its  weight,  afforded  less 
than  j^oC  mucilaginous  matter;  from  which  it  may 
t>e  fairly  concluded  that  some  of  this  substance  is 
destroyed  in  fermentation. 

Dry  straw  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans  and  peas, 
and  spoiled  hay,  or  any  other  similar  kind  of^  dry 
vegetable  matter,  is,  in  all  cases,  useful  manure. 
In  general,  such  substances  are  made  to  ferment 
before  they  are  employed,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  practice  should  oe  indiscriminately 
adopted. 

From  400  grains  of  dry  barley  straw  I  obtained 
eight  grains  of  matter  soluble  in  water,  which  had 
a  brown  color,  and  tasted  like  mucilage.  From 
400  grains  of  wheaten  straw  I  obtained  five  grains 
of  a  similar  substance. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  straw  of  differ- 
ent crops  immediately  ploughed  into  the  ground 
affords  nourishment  to  plants ;  but  there  is  an  ob> 
jection  to  this  method  of  using  straw,  fbm  the  diffi-- 
culty  of  burying  long  straw,  and  Seom  its  rendering: 
the  husbandry  foul. 

When  straw  is  made  to  ferment,  it  becoaies  a. 
more  manageable  manure;  but  there  is  likewise  oa 
the  whole  a  great  loss  of  nutritive  matter.  More^ 
manure  is  perhaps  supplied  io^  a  single  crap ;  lm% 
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the  land  is  less  improved  than  it  would  be,  suppos- 
ing the  whole  of  the  vegetable  matter  could  be 
finely  divided  and  mixed  with  the  soil. 

It  is  usual  to  carry  straw  that  can  be  employed 
ibr  no  other  purpose  to  the  dunghill  to  ierment  and 
decompose,  but  it  is  worth  experiment,  whether  it 
may  not  be  more  economically  applied  when  chop- 
ped small  by  a  nroper  machine,  and  kept  dry  till  it 
18  ploughed  in  for  the  use  of  a  crop.    In  this  case, 


JVood-aakes  imperfectlv  formed,  that  is,  wood- 
ashes  containing  much  charcoal,  are  said  to  have 
been  used  with  success  as  a  manure.  A  part  of 
their  elTects  may  be  owing  to  the  slow  and  gradu- 
al consumption  of  the  charcoal,  which  seems  ca- 
pable, under  other  circumstances  than  those  of  ac- 
tual combustion,  of  absorbing  oxygen  so  as  to  be- 
come carbonic  acid. 

In  April,  1803,  I  inclosed  some  well  burnt  char- 


thotigh  it  would  decompose  much  more  slowly,  coal  in  a  tube  half  filled  with  pure  water,  and 

and  produce  less  efiect  at  first,  yet  its  influence  half  wit!i  common  air;  the  tube  was  hermetically 

•  '     '  sealed.    I  opened  the  tube  under  pure  water  in 

the  spring  of  1804,  at  a  time  when  the  atmos- 
pheric temperature  and  pressure  were  nearly  the 


would  be  much  more  lasting. 

Mere  woody  fibre  seems  to  be  the  only  vegetable 
matter  that  requires  fermentation  to  render  it  nu- 
trttive  to  plants.  Tanners'  spent  bark  is  a  sub- 
stance of  thia  kind.  Mr.  Young,  in  his  excellent 
Essay  on  Manures,  which  gained  him  the  Bedtbr- 
dian  medal  of  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society,  states, 
''that  spent  bark  seemed  rather  to  injure  than  as- 
sist vegetation ;"  which  he  attributes  to  the  as- 
trigent  matter  that  it  contains.  But  in  fact  it  is 
freed  from  all  soluble  substances,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  water  in  the  tan- pit ;  and  if  injurious  to 
vegetation,  the  eflect  is  probably  owing  to  its 
agency  upon  water,  or  to  its  mechanical  efiects.  It 
is  a  substance  very  absorbent  and  retentive  of  mois- 
ture, and  yet  not  penetrable  by  the  roots  of  plants. 
Inert  peaty  matter  is  a  substance  of  the  same 
idnd.  It  remains  for  years  exposed  to  water  and 
<ir  without  undergoing  change ;  and  in  this  state 
jrields  little  or  no  nourishment  to  plants. 

Woody  fibre  will  not  ferment  unless  some  sub- 
stances are  mixed  with  it  which  act  the  same  part 
as  the  mucilage,  sugar,  and  extractive  or  albumi- 
nous matters,  with  whicJi  it  is  usually  associated  in 
herbs  and  succulent  vegetables.  Lord  Meadow- 
bank  has  Judiciously  recommended  a  mixture  of 
common  farm-yard  dung  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing peas  into  fermentation ;  any  putrescible  or 
fermeatable  substance  will  answer  the  end;  and 
the  more  a  substance  heats,  and  the  more  readily 
it  ferments,  the  better  will  it  be  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

liord  Meadowbank  states,  that  one  part  of  dung 
is  Bufikient  to  bring  three  or  four  parts  of  peat  into 
a  state  in  which  it  is  fitted  to  be  applied  to  land; 
but  of  course  the  quantity  must  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  dung  and  of  the  peat.  In  cases 
in  which  some  living  vegetables  are  mixed  with 
the  peat,  the  fbrmentation  will  be  more  readily  ef- 
fected. 

Tamiehi^  spent  bark,  shavings  of  wood  and 
sawdubt,  will  probably  require  as  much  dune;  to 
bring  them  into  fermentation,  as  the  worst  kir.d  of 
peat. 

Woody  fibre  may  be  likewise  prepared  so  as  to 
liecome  a  manure  by  the  action  of  lime.  This 
subject  I  shall  discuss  in  the  next  lecture,  as  it  fol- 
lows naturally  another  series  of  facts  relating  to 
the  efliBcts  of  time  in  the  soil. 

It  is  evident  from  the  analysis  of  woody  fibre 
by  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  The'nard,  (which  shows 
that  it  coilsists  principally  of  the  elements  of  wa- 
ter and  cartKin,  the  carbon  being  in  larger  quanti- 
ty than  in  the  other  vegetable  compounds),  that 
any  process  which  tends  to  abstract  carbonacebus 
matter  from  it  must  bring  it  nearer  in  composition 
to  tbe  soluble  principles;  and  this  is  done  in  fer- 
mentation by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  pro- 
duction of  carbonic  acid;  and  a  similar  eStctf  it 
will  be  shown,  is  produced  by  lime. 


fiame  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment. 
Some  water  rushed  in;  and  on  expelling  a  little 
air  by  heat  from  the  tube,  and  analyzing  it,  it  was 
found  to  contain  only  seven  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 
The  water  in  the  tube,  when  mixed  with  lune- 
water,  produced  a  copious  precipitate;  so  that  car- 
bonic acid  had  evidently  been  formed  and  dis- 
solved by  the  water. 

Manures  from  animal  substances,  in  general, 
re()uire  no  chetnical  preparation  to  fit  them  for  the 
soil.  The  great  object  of  the  farmer  is  to  blend 
them  with  the  earthy  constituents  in  a  proper 
state  of  division,  and  to  prevent  their  too  rapid  de- 
composition. 

The  entire  parts  of  the  muscles  of  land  animals 
are  not  commonly  used  as  a  maimre,  though 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  such  an  applica- 
tion might  be  easily  made.  Horses,  dogs,  sneep, 
deer,  and  other  quadrupeds  that  have  died  acci- 
dentally, or  of  disease,  after  their  skins  are  sepa- 
rated aVe  often  sufiered  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
air,  or  immersed  in  water,  till  they  are  destroyed 
by  birds  or  beasts  of  prey,  or  entirely  decomposed; 
and  in  this  case  most  of  their  organized  matter  is 
lost  for  the  land  in  which  they  lie,  nnd  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  it  employed  in  giving  off  noxious 
gases  to  the  atmosphere. 

By  covering  dead  animals  with  five  or  six  times 
their  bulk  of  soil,  mixed  with  one  part  of  lime, 
and  suffering  them  to  remain  for  a  few  months, 
their  decomposition  would  impregnate  the  sml 
with  soluble  matters,  so  as  to  render  it  an  exodl- 
lent  manure,  and  by  mixing  a  little  fresh  quick- 
lime with  it  at  the  time  of  its  removal  the  disa- 
greeable effluvia  would  be  in  a  great  measure  de- 
stroyed; and  it  might  be  applied  in  the  same  way 
as  any  other  manure  to  crops. 

Fish  forms  a  powerful  manure,  in  wliatever 
Mate  it  is  applied;  but  it  cannot  be  ploughed  in  toe 
fresh,  though  the  quantity  should  be  limited.  Mr. 
Young  records  an  experiment,  in  which  herrings 
spread  over  a  field  and  ploughed  in  for  wheat, 
produced  so  rank  a  crop  that  it  was  entirely  laid 
before  harvest. 

The  refiise  pilchards  in  Cornwall  are  used 
throughout  the  county  as  a  4nanure,  with  excel- 
lent effects.  They  are  usually  mixed  with  sand 
or  soil,  and  sometimes  with  sea-weed,  to  pt«vent 
them  fiiom  raising  too  Juxuriant  a  crop.  The  ef- 
fects are  perceived  for  several  Tears. 

In  the  lens  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Norfolk,  the  little  fish  called  sticklebacks,  am 
caught  in  the  shallow  waters  in  such  quanthiss, 
that  they  form  a  great  article  of  manmne  in  the 
land  boitlering  on  the  fens. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  the  operation  of  fish  as  a 
manure.    The  skio  is  principally  gelatin^  which 
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from  itn  fitiflrht  strtie  ofcohewon  is  readily  eohible  in 
waf«r  fiit  or  oil  in  filivaya  found  in  fishes,  either 
under  the  skin  or  in  nome  of  the  viscera;  and  their 
fibrous  niTitter  contains  all  the  essential  etements 
oT  vepetaWe  substances. 

Amongst  oily  substance  blubber  has  been  em* 
idoved  as  nrnmire.  It  is  moAt  useful  when  mixed 
with  clay,  sand,  or  any  common  soil,  so  ad  to  ex- 
pose a  large  surfoce  to  the  air,  the  oxygen  of 
which  produces  soluble  matter  from  it  Lord 
Somerville  used  blubbef  with  great  success  afhis 
farm  in  Surrey.  It  was  made  into  a  heap  with 
soil,  and  retained  its  powers  of  lenilizing  for  seve- 
ral successive  years. 

The  carbon  and  hydfogen  abounding  in  oil^ 
substances  fully  account  for  their  effects;  and  their 
durabilttjr  is  easily  explained  from  the  gradual ^ 
maDner  m  which  tiiey  change  by  the  action  of  air 
and  water. 

Bones  are  much  used  as  a  manure  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  London.  After  being  broken  and 
boiled  for  grease,  they  ate  sold  to  the  farmer. 
The  more  divided  they  are,  the  more  powerful  are 
their  effects.  The  expense  of  grind iiig  them  in  a 
mill  would  probably  be  repaid  t^  the  increase  of 
then*  fertilixing  powers;  and  in  the  state  of  pow^ 
der  they  might  be  used  in  the  drill  husbandry,  and 
delivered  with  the  seed  in  the  same  maimer  as 
rape  cake. 

Bone  dust  and  bone  shavings,  the  infuse  of  the 
turning  manufacture,  may  be  advantageously  en- 
phyed  in  the  same  way. 

The  basis  of  bone  is  constituted  by  earthy  salts, 
f>rincipally  phosphate  of  lime,  with  some  carbonate 
of  lime  and  phospliate  of  magnesia;  the  easily 
decomposable  substances  in  bone  are fiit,  gelatine, 
and  cartilage,  which  seem  of  the  same  nature  as 
coagulated  albumen. 

According   to  the  analysis  of  Foarcroy  and 
Vauqoeltii,  ox  bones  are  composed, 
Of  decomposable  animal  matter  -         61 

—  phosphate  of  lime        -  -        -       87*7 

•*-  carbonate  of  lime       -  -  -      10 

•~  phosphate  of  magnesia        -  -         1*8 

100 


M.  Merat  Guittot  has  given  the  following 
ttmate  of  the  composition  of  the  bones  of  diiierent 
animals:— 


Pbosphota 

Carbonate 

uf  Lime. 

of  Lime. 

Bone  of  Calf 

54 

Horse 

67-6 

1*25 

Sheep 

70 

5 

Elk 

90 

Hog 

52 

Hare 

85 

Puflct 

72 

1-5 

Pike 

64 

Carp 

Horses'  teeth 

45 
85*5 

5 
25 

fvory 

64 

1 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  hundred  most  be 
eenaid^red  as  decompeeaMe  animal  matter. 

Mom  w  a  still  more  powerful  manure  tlun 
bane,  as  it  contains  a  larger  qaantity  of  decompo*- 
aable  animal  matter.  From  500  gfaias  of  ox 
horn  Mr.  Hatchett  obtained  only  1*5  graioi  of 


earthy  residuum,  an«l  not  quite  half  of  this  wad 
phosphate  ot'  lime.  The  shavings  or  turning  of 
horn  form  an  excellent  manure,  though  they  are  not 
sufficiently  abundant  to  be  in  common  use.  The 
animal  matter  m  them  seems  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  coaj^ulated  albumen,  and  it  is  slowly  rendered 
soluble  by  t  he  act  Ion  of  water.  The  eaithy  matter 
in  horn,  and  still  more  that  in  bones,  prevents  the 
too  rapid  decomposition  of  the  animal  matter,  and 
renders  it  very  durable  in  its  effects. 

Hair,  wootUn  rags,  and  feathers,  are  all  analo- 
gous in  composition,  and  principally  consist  of  a 
substance  similar  to  albumen,  united  to  gelatine. 
This  is  shown  by  the  ingenious  researches  of  Mr. 
Hatchett.  The  theoiy  of  their  (>peration  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  bone  and  horn  shavings. 

The  re^se  of  the  different  manu&ctures  of  sihn 
and  leather  form  tery  useful  manures;  such  aa 
the  shavings  of  the  currier,  furriers'  clippings,  and 
the  ofl'als  of  the  tan-yard  and  of  the  glue- maker. 
The  gelatine  contained  in  every  kind  of  skin  is  in 
a  state  6tted  for  its  gradual  solution  or  decomposi- 
tion ;  and  when  buried  in  the  soil,  it  lasts  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  constently  affords  a  supply  of 
nutritive  matter  to  the  plants  in  its  neighborhood. 

Blood  contains  certain  quantities  of  all  the 
principles  found  in  other,  animal  substances,  and  is 
consequently  a  very  good  manure.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  it  contains  fibrine ;  it  likewise 
contains  albumen :  the  red  particles  in  it,  which 
have  been  supposed  by  many  foreign  chemists  to 
be  colored  by  iron  in  a*  particular  state  of  combina* 
tion  with  oxygen  and  acid  matter,  Mr.  Brande 
considers  as  /ormed  of  a  peculiar  animal  substance,, 
containing  very  little  iron. 

The  scum  taken  from  the  boilers  of  the  sugar 
bakm,  and  which  is  used  as  manure,  principally 
consists  of  bullock's  blood,  which  has  been  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  impuri- 
ties of  common  brown  bugar,  by  means  of  the 
ooaffulation  of  its  albuminous  matter  by  the  heat 
of  the  boiler. 

The  di^rent  species  of  comolt,  corottjnes,  and 
sponges,  must  be  considered  as  substances  of  ani- 
mal origin.  From  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Hatchett, 
it  appears  that  all  these  substances  contain  consb- 
deraUe  quantities  of  a  matter  anatosons  to  coagu- 
lated cdbomen ;  the  sponges  afford  likewise  gSa- 
line. 

According  to  Merat  GiiiHot,  white  eoral  eon* 
tains  equal  parts  of  animal  matter  and  carbonate 
of  lime;  red  coral  46*5  of  animal  matter,  aiid 
58*5  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  articulated  coralline  51 
of  animal  matter,  and  49  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

These  substances  are,  I  believe,  never  used  as 
manure  in  this  country,  except  in  cases  when  they 
are  accidentally  mixed  with  sea-weed;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  corallines  might  be  advantageously 
employed,  as  they  are  found  in  eonsidereble  quan- 
tity on  the  rocks  and  bottoms  of  the  rocky  pooh 
in  many  parts  of  our  coast,  where  the  land  gra- 
dually declines  towards  the  sea ;  and  they  m^t 
be  detached  by  hoes,  and  collected  withoat  much 
troQble. 

Amongst  ezcrementitious  animal  substancea 
used  as  manures,  urine  is  the  one  upon  which  the 
greatest  number  of  chemical  experiments  have 
been  made,  and  the  nature  of  which  is  best  mi- 
derstood. 

The  urine  of  the  crow  eeoteins,  MioidiBg  to  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Brande, 
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Of  water  -  -  -  - 

—  phosphHte  of  lime 

—  muriHtes  of  potassa  and  ammoDia 

—  sulphate  of  potassa 

—  carbonates  of  potassa,  and  ammonia 

—  urea  .  -  -  - 


65 
3 

15 
6 
4 
4 


The  urine  of  the  horse,  according  to  Fourcroy 
and  Vauqueiin,  contains 
Of  carbona'e  of  lime        -  -  -        11 

—  carbonate  of  soda        -  -  -  9 

—  benzoate  of  soda  -  -  -        24 

—  muriate  of  potassa       -  .  -         9 

—  urea        -  -  -  -        -         7 

—  water  and  mucila$re  .         -        -        940 
In  addition  to  these  substances,  Mr.  Brande 

found  in  it  phosphate  of  lime.* 

The  urine  of  the  ass,  the  camel,  the  rabbit,  and 
domestic  (owls  has  l>een  submitted  to  different  ex- 
periments, and  the  constitution  has  been  found 
similar.  In  the  urine  of  the  rabbit,  in  addition  to 
most  of  the  inj^redients  above  mentioned,  Vau- 
quelin  detected  gelatine;  and  the  same  chemist 
discovered  uric  acid  in  the  orine  of  domestic  fowls.! 

Human  urine  contains  a  greater  variety  of  con- 
stituents than  any  other  species  examined. 

Urea,  uric  acid,  and  another  acid  similar  to  it  in 
nature,  called  rosacic  acid,  acetic  acid,  albumen, 
litelatme,  a  resinous  matter,  and  various  salts,  are 
found  in  it. 

The  human  urine  differs  in  composition  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  body,  and  the  nature  of  the 
food  and  drink  made  use  of.  In  many  cases  of 
disease  there  is  a  much  larger  quantity  of  gelatine 
and  albumen  than  usual  in  the  urine ;  and  in  dia- 
betes it  contains  sugar. 

It  is  probable  that  the  urine  of  the  same  animal 
roust  likewise  differ  according  to  the  different  na- 
tuie  of  the  (bod  and  drink  used ;  and  this  will  ac- 
count for  discordances  in  some  of  the  analyses  that 
have  been  published  on  the  subject. 

Urine  is  very  liable  to  change  and  to  undergo 
the  putrefactive  process ;  and  that  of  carnivorous 
animals  more  rapidly  than  that  of  graminivorous 
animals.  In  proportion  as  there  is  more  gelatine 
and  albumen  in  urine,  so  in  proportion  does  it  pu- 
trefy more  quickly. 

The  species  of  urine  that  contain  most  albumen, 
gelatine,  and  urea,  are  the  best  as  manures ;  and 
all  urine  contains  the  essential  elements  of  vege- 
tables in  a  state  of  solution. 

During  the  putrefaction  of  urine  the  greatest 
part  of  the  soluble  animal  matter  that  it  contains 
IS  desUoyed ;  it  should  consequentl3r  be  used  as 
fresh  as  possible ;  but  if  not  mixed  with  solid  mat- 
ter, it  should  be  diluted  with  water,  as  when  pure 
it  contains  too  large  a  quantity  of  animal  matter 
to  form  a  proper  fluid  nourishment  for  absorption 
by  the  roots  of  plants. 

Putrid  urine  abounds  in  ammoniacal  salts  ;  and 
though  less  active  than  fresh  urine,  is  a  very  pow- 
erful manure. 


*  This  has  not  been  confirmed  by  Chevreul.  In 
trials  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  he  was  not  able 
to  detect  phosphate  of  lime,  either  in  the  urine  of  the 
honte  or  of  the  camel. 

t  The  urine  of  the  mammalia  generally  aboudds 
most  in  nrea ;  of  birds  and  reptiles,  in  uric  acid :  the 
urine  <^  the  fh>|^  and  toad,  however,  are  exceptions ; 
their  urine  is  fluid,  and  not  in  part  solid,  like  that  ofbirds 
and  reptiles,  and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  urea. 


Accordins:  to  a  recent  analysis  published  by 
Berzelius,  1000  parts  of  urine  are  composed  of 
Water  -  -  -  -       933 

Urea  -  -  -  -        30.1 

Uric  acid      -  -  -  -  1 

Munate  of  ammonia,  free  lactic  acid,  ^ 
lactate  of  ammonia,  and  animal  mat-  >  17*14 
ter  .  .  -  -     ) 

The  remainder  different  salts,  phosphates,  sul- 
phates, and  muriates. 

Amongst  excrementitious  solid  substances  used 
as  manures,  one  of  the  most  powerful  is  the  dung 
of  birds  that  feed  on  animal  foodj  particulariy  the 
dung  of  sea  birds.  The  guano^  which  is  used  to 
a  great  extent  in  South  America,  and  which  is  the 
manure  that  fertilizes  the  steril  plains  of  Peru,  is 
a  production  of*  this  kind.  It  exists  abundantly, 
as  we  are  informed  by  M.  Humboldt,  on  the  small 
islands  in  the  South  Sea,  at  Chinche,  llo,  Iza,  and 
Arica.  Fifly  vessels  are  laden  with  it  annually  at 
Chinche,  each  of  which  carries  from  1500  to  2000 
cubical  feet.  It  is  used  as  a  manure  only  in  very 
small  quantities;  and  particulariy  for  crops  of 
maize.  I  made  some  experiments  on  specimens 
of  guano  sent  from  South  America  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  1805.  It  appeared  as  a  fine 
brown  powder ;  it  blackened  by  neat,  and  ffave  off 
strong  ammoniacal  /umes:  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  It  afforded  uric  acid.  In  1806  MM.  Four* 
croy  and  Yauquelin  published  an  elaborate  analy- 
sis of  guano.  They  state  that  it  contains  a  fourth 
part  of  its  weight  of  uric  acid,  partly  saturated 
with  ammonia,  and  pai*tly  with  potassa;  some 
phosphoric  acid  combmed  with  the  same  bases, 
and  likewise  with  lime,  small  quantities  of  sulphate 
and  muriate  of  potassa,  a  little  fatty  matter,  and 
some  quartzoee  sand. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  its  fertilizing  properties : 
from  its  composition  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  a 
very  powerful  manure.  It  requires  water  for  the 
solution  of  its  soluble  matter,  to  enable  it  to  pro- 
duce its  full  beneficial  effect  on  crops. 

The  dung  of  sea  birds  has,  I  believe,  never 
been  used  as  a  manure  in  this  country :  but  it  is 
probable  that  even  the  soil  of  the  small  islands  on 
our  coast  much  frequented  by  them  would  fertilize. 
Some  dung  of  sea  birds  brought  from  a  rock  on  the 
coast  of  Merionethshire  produced  a  powerful  but 
transient  effect  on  grass.  It  was  tried,  at  my  re- 
quest, by  Sir  Robert  Vaughan  at  Nannau. 

The  rains  in  our  climate  must  tend  very  much, 
to  injure  this  species  of  manure,  where  it  is  expos- 
ed to  them,  (Soon  after  its  deposition  ;  but  it  may 
probably  be  found  in  great  perfection  in  caverns  or 
cleAs  in  rocks,  haunted  by  cormorants  and  gulls. 
I  examined  some  recent  cormorant's  dung  which 
I  found  on  a  rock  near  Cape  Lizard  in  Cornwall. 
It  had  not  at  all  the  appearance  of  the  guano : 
was  of  a  grayish-white  color ;  had  a  very  fbedd 
smell,  like  that  of  putrid  animal  matter;  when 
acted  on  by  quicklime,  it  gave  abundance  of  am- 
monia ;  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yielded  uric  acid. 

Night-noil^  it  is  well  known  is  a  very  powerful 
manure,  and  very  liable  to  decompose.  It  differs 
in  its  composition ;  but  always  abounds  in  sub- 
stances composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  azote, 
and  oxygen.  From  the  analjrsis  of  Berzelius,  it 
appears  that  a  part  of  it  is  always  soluble  in  wa- 
ter ;  and  in  ^atever  state  it  is  used,  whether  re* 
cent  or  fermented,  it  supplies  abundance  of  food 
to  plants.   . 
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The  disagreeable  smell  of  night-soil  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  mixing  it  with  quicklime  ;  and  it  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere  in  thin  layers  strewed 
over  with  quicklime  in  fine  weather,  it  speedily 
dries,  is  easily  pulverized,  and  in  this  state  may  bje 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  rape-cake,  and  deli- 
vered into  the  furrow  with  the  seed. 

The  Chinese,  who  have  more  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  use  and  application  of  manures  than 
any  other  people  existmg,  mix  their  night-soil 
with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  a  fat  marl,  make  it 
into  cakes,  and  dry  it  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 
These  cakes,  we  are  informed  by  tlie  French  mis- 
sionaries, have  no  disagreeable  smell,  and  form  a 
common  article  of  commerce  of  the  empire. 

The  earth,  by  its  absorbent  powers,  probably 
prevents,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  action  of  mois- 
ture upon  the  dung,  and  likewise  defends  it  from 
the  effects  of  air. 

Afler  night-soil,  pigeons*  dung  comes  next  in 
order,  as  to  fertilizing  power.  I  digested  100 
grains  of  pigeons*  dung  in  hot  water  for  some 
hours,  and  obtained  fh)m  it  23  grains  of  soluble, 
matter,  which  afforded  abundance  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  by  distillation;  and  lefl  carbonaceous 
matter,  saline  matter  principally  common  salt,  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  as  a  residuum.  Pigeons'  dung, 
when  moist,  readily  ferments,  and  after  fermenta- 
tion contains  less  soluble  matter  than  before:  from 
100  parts  of  fermented  pigeons'  dung,  I  obtained 
only  ei^ht  parts  of  soluble  matter,  which  gave 
proportionally  less  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  dis- 
tillation than  recent  pigeons'  dung. 

It  is  evident  that  this  manure  should  be  applied 
as  new  as  possible;  and  when  dry,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  manures 
oa  pable  of  being  pulverized. 

The  soil  in  woods  where  great  flocks  of  wood- 
pigeons  roost  is  of>en  highly  impregnated  with 
their  dung,  and,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  would  form 
a  valuable  manure.  I  have  found  such  soil  yield 
ammonia  when  distilled  with  lime.  In  the  winter, 
likewise,  it  usually  contains  abundance  of  vege- 
table matter,  the  remains  of  decayed  leaves;  and 
the  dung  tends  to  bring  the  vegetable  matter  into 
a  state  of  solution. 

The  dung  of  domestic  fowls  approaches  very 
nearly  in  its  nature  to  pigeons'  dung.  Uric  acid 
has  iMsen  found  in  it.  It  gives  carbonate  of  am- 
monia by  distillation,  and  immediately  yields  solu- 
ble matter  to  water.    It  is  veiy  liable  to  ferment 

The  dung  of  fowls  is  emploved  in  common  with 
that  of  pigeons  by  tanners  to  bring  on  a  slight  de- 
gree of  putrefaction  in  skins  that  are  to  be  used 
m  making  soil  leather;  for  this  purpose  the  dung 
18  diffused  through  water.  In  this  state,  it  rapid- 
ly undergoes  putrefaction,  and  brings  on  a  similar 
change  in  the  skin.  The  excrements  of  dogs  are 
employed  by  the  tanner  with  similar  effects.  In 
all  cases,  the  contents  of  the  grotiMf,  as  the  pit  is 
ciflled  in  which  sofl  skins  are  prepared  by  dung, 
must  form  a  very  useful  manure. 

Habbits^  dung  has  never  been  analyzed.  It  is 
used  with  ^reat  success  as  a  manure  by  Mr.  Fane, 
who  ffnds  It  profitable  to  keep  rabbits  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preserve  their  dung.  It  is  laid  on  as 
fceeh  as  possible,  and  is  found  better  the  less  it 
has  fermented. 

The  dwng  of  ca<  tk,  oxen,  and  coios,  has  been 
chemically  examined  by  MM.  £inhof  and  Thaer. 
Xhejr  Ibuad  that  it  cootaiaed  matter  soluble  in 


water;  and  that  it  gave  in  fermentation  neariy  the 
same  products  as  vegetable  substances,  absorbing 
oxvgen,  and  producing  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  recent  dung  oi  sheep  and  of  deer,  afford, 
when  long  boiled  in  water,  soluble  matters,  which 
equal  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  their  weight. 
I  have  examined  these  soluble  substances  procured 
by  solution  and  evaporationi  they  contain  a  very 
small  quantity  of  matter  analogous  to  animal  mu- 
cus; and  are  principally  composed  of  a  bitter  ex- 
tract soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  They 
give  ammoniacal  fumes  by  distillation;  and  appear 
to  differ  very  little  in  composition. 

I  watered  some  blades  of  grass  for  several  suc- 
cessive days  with  a  solution  of  these  extracts; 
thev  evidently  became  greener  in  consequence, 
and  grew  more  vigorously  than  grass  in  other 
respects  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  part  of  the  dung  of  cattle,  sheep  and  deer, 
not  soluble  in  water;  appears  to  be  mere  woody 
fibre,  and  precisely  analogous  to  the  residuum  of 
those  vegetables  that  form  their  food  af)er  they 
have  been  deprived  of  all  their  soluble  materials. 

The  dung  of  horses  gives  a  brown  fluid,  which, 
when  evaporated,  yields  a  bitter  extract,  which 
affords  ammoniacal  fumes  more  copiously  than  that 
from  the  dung  of  oxen. 

If  the  pure  dung  of  cattle  is  to  be  used  as  ma- 
nure, like  the  other  species  of  dung  which  have 
been  mentioned,  there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  made  to  ferment,  except  in  the  soil;  or 
if  suffered  to  fisrment,  it  should  be  only  in  a  very 
slight  degree.  The  grass  in  the  neighborhood  of 
recently  voided  dung  is  always  coarse  and  dark 
green;  some  persons  have  attributed  this  to  a 
noxious  quality  in  unfermented  dung;  but  it  seems 
to  be  rather  the  result  of  an  excess  of  food  fur- 
nished to  the  plants. 

The  question  of  the  proper  mode  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  dung  of  horses  and  cattle,  however, 
properly  belongs  to  the  subject  of  composite  ma-- 
nureSf  for  it  is  usually  mixed  in  the  fiirm-yard  with 
straw,  offal,  chaff,  and  various  kinds  of  litter;  and 
itself  contains  a  large  proportion  of  fibrous  vege- 
table matter. 

A  slight  incipient  fermentation  is  undoubtedly 
of  use  in  the  dunghill;  for  by  means  of  it  a  dispo- 
sition is  brought  on  in  the  woody  fibre  to  decay 
and  dissolve,  when  it  is  carried  to  the  land,  or 
ploughed  into  the  soil;  and  woody  fibre  b  always 
in  meat  excess  in  the  refuse  of  the  farm. 

Too  great  degree  of  fermentation  is,  however, 
very  prejudicial  to  the  composite  manure  in  the 
dungnill;  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  no  fer- 
mentation at  all  before  the  manure  is  used,  than 
that  it  should  be  carried  too  far.  This  must  be 
obvious  from  what  has  been  already  stated  in  this 
lecture.  The  excess  of  fermentation  tends  to  the 
destruction  and  dissipation  of  the  most  useful  part 
of  the  manure;  and  the  ultimate  results  of  this 
process  are  like  those  of  combustion. 

It  is  a  common  practice  amongst  farmers  to  suf- 
fer the  farm-yard  dung  to  ferment  till  the  fibrous 
texture  of  the  vegetable  matter  is  entirely  broken 
down,  and  till  the  manure  becomes  perfectly  cold, 
and  so  soil  as  to  be  easily  cut  by  the  spade. 

Independent  of  the  general  theoretical  views 
unfavorable  to  this  practice  founded  upon  the  na- 
ture and  composition  of  vegetable  substances, 
there  are  many  aiguments  and  facts  which  show 
that  it  is  prejudicitd  to  the  interests  of  the  fanner. 
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DurtDfl:  the  violent  fermentation  which  is  neces- 
sary for  reducing  farm-yard  manure  to  the  state  in 
which  it  is  called  short  mucky  not  only  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid,  but  likewise  of  gaseous  matter, 
k  lost;  so  muc^  so,  ihat  the  dung  is  reduced  one- 
half,  or  two-thirds  in  wei^sht;  and  the  principal 
elastic  matter  disentrased  is  carbonic  acid,  with 
some  ammonia ;  and  both  these,  if  retained  by 
the  moisture  ui  the  soil,  as  has  been  stated  before, 
are  capable  of  becoming  a  useful  nourishment  ot 
plants. 

In  October,  1808, 1  filled  a  lar^e  retort,  capable 
of  containing  three  pints  of  water,  with  some  hot 
fermenting  manure,  consisting  principally  of  tiie 
litter  and  dung  of  cattle ;  I  adapted  a  small  re- 
ceiver to  the  retort,  and  connected  the  whole  with 
a  mercurial  pneumatic  apparatus,  so  as  to  collect 
the  condensible  and  elastic  fluids  which  might  rise 
from  the  dung.  The  receiver  soon  became  lined 
with  dew,  and  drops  began  in  a  few  hours  to  trickle 
down  the  sides  of  it.  Elastic  fluid  likewise  was 
senerated;  in  three  days  35  cubical  inches  had 
been  fermed,  which,  when  analyzed,  were  ibood 
lo  contain  21  cubical  inches  of  carbonic  acid  ;  the 
remainder  was  hydrocarbonate  mixed  with  sooie 
azote,  probably  no  raoee  than  existed  in  theeom- 
mon  air  in  the  receiver.  The  fluid  matter  col- 
lected in  the  receiver  at  the  same  time  amovntied 
to  nearly  half  an  ounce.  It  had  a  saline  taale, 
and  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  contained  some 
acetate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Finding  such  products  given  oW  from  fermeat- 
ing  litter,  1  introduced  the  beak  of  another  r^ort, 
filled  with  similar  dung  very  hot  at  the  time,  into 
the  soil  amongrtthe  roots  of  some  grass  in  the 
border  ctf*  a  garden ;  in  less  than  a  week  a  very 
dtttinet  efiect  was  produced  on  the  grass ;  upoa 
the  spot  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  matter 
disengaged  in  fermentation,  it  grew  with  much 
more  luxuriance  than  the  grass  in  any  other  part 
of  the  garden. 

Besides  the  dissipation  of  gaseous  matter  when 
fermentation  is  pushed  to  tha  extreme,  there  is 
another  disadvantaoe  in  the  loss  of  heat,  which, 
if  excited  in  the  soil,  is  useful  in  promoting  the 
germination  of  the  seed,  and  in  assisting  the  plant 
m  the  first  stage  of  its  growth,  when  it  is  most 
feeble  and  most  liable  to  disease :  and  the  fermen- 
tation of  manure  in  the  soil  must  be  particularly 
fevorable  to  the  wheat  crop  in  preserving  a  genial 
temperature  beneath  the  suriiice  late  in  autumn, 
and  during  winter. 

Again,  it  is  a  general  principle  in  chemistry, 
that  in  all  cases  of  decomposition,  substances  com- 
bine much  more  readily  at  the  moment  of  their 
disengagement,  than  after  they  have  been  per- 
fectly formed.  And  in  fermentation  beneath  the 
■oil,  the  fluid  matter  produced  is  applied  instantly, 
even  whilst  it  is  warm,  to  the  organs  of  the  plant, 
aod  consequently,  is  more  likely  to  be  efficient 
than  in  manure  that  has  gone  through  the  pro- 
eess,  and  of  which  all  the  principles  have  entered 
into  new  combinations. 

In  the  writings  of  scientific  agriculturists,  a 
great  mass  of  facts  may  be  feund  in  favor  of  the 
application  of  farm-yard  dung,  in  a  recent  state. 
Mr.  Young,  in  the  essay  on  manures,  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  adduces  a  number  of  excel- 
lent authorities  in  support  of  the  plan.  Many 
who  doubted  have  been  lately  convinced ;  and 
pedMpa  there  is  ao  JMifajeot  of  inveetigalion  ia 


which  there  Is  such  a  union  of  theoretical  and 
practical  evidence.  I  have  myself  within  the  last 
ten  years  witnessed  a  number  of  distinct  proofs  on 
the  subject  I  shall  content  myself  with  quoting 
that  w^ich  ought  to  have,  and  which  I  am  sure 
will  have,  the  greatest  weight  amoni;  agricultur- 
ists. Within  the  last  seven  years,  Mr.  Coke  has 
entirely  given  up  the  system  formeriy  adopted  on 
his  firm,  of  applyinff  fermented  dung ;  and  he  in- 
fbrms  me  that  his  crops  have  been  since  as  good 
as  t&eyever  were,  and  that  his  manure  goes 
oeanly  twice  as  far. 

A  great  objection  against  slightly  fermented 
duni?,  ist  that  weeds  spring  up  more  luxuriantly 
where  it  is  applied «  If  there  are  seeds  carried  out 
in  the  dung,  they  certaialy  will  germinate ;  but  it 
is  sddom  that  this  can  be' the  case  to  any  extent ; 
and  if  the  land  is  not  cleansed  of  weeds,  any  kind 
of  manure  fermented  or  unfe-rmented  will  occasion 
t^eir  rapid  growth.  If  slightly  fermented  ferm- 
yard  dkang  is  used  as  a  top-dressing  fer  pastore^ 
the  ionff  straws  and  unfermented  vegetable  mat* 
tar  remaining  on  the  snrfece  should  be  removed  as 
soeaas  the  grass  begins  to  rise  visorously  by 
rakinff,  and  carried  hack  to  the  dunghill :  in  this 
case  DO  manuiv  will  be  lost,  and  the  husbandry 
wiH  be  at  once  clean  and  economical. 

In  cases  when  ferm-yard  dung  cannot  be  imme- 
diately applied  lo  crops,  the  destructive  fermenta- 
tion of  it  should  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible : 
the  principles  on  which  this  may  be  efieoted  have 
been  already  allnded  to. 

The  surface  should  be  defended  as  much  as 
possible  fix)m  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  a 
ee«»paet  marl,  or  a  tenacious  clay,  offers  the  best 
protection  against  the  air  ;  and  before  the  dung  is 
covered  over,  or,  as  it  were,  sealed  up,  it  sboiikl 
be  dried  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  dunfr  is 
fbund  at  any  time  to  heat  strongly,  it  should  be 
turned  over,  and  cooled  by  exposure  to  air. 

Watering  dunghills  is  sometimes  recommended 
for  checking  the  prosrress  of  iermentation ;  but 
this  practice  is  inconsistent  with  just  chemical 
views.  It  may  cool  the  dung  for  a  short  time; 
but  moisture,  as  I  have  before  stated,  is  a  princi- 
pal agent  in  all  processes  of  decomposition.  Dry 
fibrous  matter  will  never  ferment.  Water  is  as 
necessary  as  air  to  the  process ;  and  to  supply  it  to 
fermenting  dung,  is  to  supply  an  agent  which  will 
hasten  its  decay. 

In  all  cases  when  dung  is  fermenting,  there  ore 
simple  tests  by  which  the  rapidity  of  the  process, 
and  eonsequently  the  injury  done,  may  be  disco- 
vered. 

If  a  thermometer  plunged  into  the  dwvg  does 
not  rise  to  above  100  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  there 
is  little  danger  of  much  aeriform  matter  flyinsr  off*. 
If  the  temperature  is  higher,  the  dung  should  be 
immediately  spread  abroad. 

When  a  piece  of  paper,  moistened  rin  muriatic 
acid,  held  over  the  steams  arising  from  a  dung- 
hill, gives  dense  fumes,  it  is  a  certain  test  that  the- 
deoompositk)n  is  going  too  far ;  fer  this  indioaiea 
that  volatile  alkali  is  disengaged. 

When  dung  is  to  be  preserved  fer  any  time,  the 
situation  in  which  it  is  kept  is  o^  importance.  It 
should,  if  possible,  be  defended  from  the  sun.  To 
preserve  it  under  sheds  would  be  ofgf^eat  use ;  or 
to  make  the  site  of  a  dunghill  on  the  nonh  side  of 
a  wall.  The  floor  oa  which  the  dung  is  heaped 
should,  if  foesiMe,  be  paved  with  iat  stones ;  aad 
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ihere  Bhoiild  be  a  little  inclination  from  each  side 
towaitis  the  v;entrp,  hi  which  there  should  he 
drains  coMiected  with  a  small  well,  furnished  with 
B  pump)  by  which  any  fluid  matter  may  be  collect- 
ed [or  the  use  nt  the  land.  It  too  often  happens 
that  a  detise  mucilaginous  and  extractive  fluid  is 
vuffered  to  drain  away  t'rom  the  dunghill,  so  as  to 
be  entirely  lost  to  the  farm.* 

Siriii  and  road  diui/^,  and  the  stoeepingn  of 
^otaet,  may  be  all  regarded  as  composite  ma- 
liares;  the  constitution  of  them  is  necessarily  va- 
fioos,  as  they  are  derived  fretn  a  number  ofdifier- 
«nt  substances.  These  manures  are  usually  ap- 
plied in  a  proper  manner,  without  being  fermented. 

Soot,  which  is  priitdpa^fy  formed  from  the  com- 
btistion  of  pit-coal  or  coal,  generally  contains  like- 
wise subetances  derived  from  animal  matters. 
This  is  a  very  powefful  manure.  It  aflbrds  am- 
tnoniacal  salts  by  distillation,  and  yields  a  brown 
extract  to  bet  water,  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  likewise 
contains  an  eropjneumatic  oil.  Its  basis  is  char- 
coal, in  a  state  tn  which  it  is  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered soluble  by  the  action  of  oxygen  and  water. 

This  manure  is  well  fitted  to  be  used  in  the  dry 
etate,  thrown  into  the  ground  with  the  seed,  anS 
requires  Tto  preparation. 

The  Aoctrine  of  the  proper  application  of  ma- 
nure from  organized  substances  offers  an  illustra- 
tion of  an  Important  part  of  the  economy  of  na- 
ture, and  of  the  happy  order  in  which  it  is  ar- 
tvfUffed. 

The  death  and  decay  of  animal  substances  tend 
to  resolve  organized  forms  mto  chemical  constitu- 
ents; and  the  pernicious  effluvia  diseniraged  in  the 
process  seem  to  point  out  the  propriety  of  burying 
them  in  the  soil,  where  thev  are  fitted  to  become 
the  food  of  vegetabl(>s.  The  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  of  organized  substances  in  the  free 
atmosphere  are  noxious  processes;  beneath  the 
sMiHace  of  the  ground,  thev  are  salutary  opera- 
tions. In  this  case  the  food  of  plants  is  prepared 
Inhere  it  can  be  used;  and  that  which  would  of- 
ftod  the  senses  and  injure  the  health,  if  exposed, 
is  converted  by  gradual  processes  into  forms  of 
beauty  and  of  usefulness;  the  fcetid  pnii  is  render- 
ed a  constituent  of  the  aroma  of  the  flower,  and 
what  might  be  poison  becomes  nourishment  to 
animals  and  to  man. 


LECTURE  VII. 

olf  ma1iurb8  of  mikbral  origii?,  or  fossil 
manures;  thbir  prbparatioiv,  and  thb 
manner  in  which  thby  act.  of  limb 
IN  ITS  diffbrbrt  statrs;  operation  of 

LIME  AS  A  MANURE  AND  A  CEMENT;  DIF- 
FERENT COMBINATIONS  OF  LIME.  OF  GYP- 
SUM; IDEAS  RESPECTING  ITS  USE.  OF  OTHER 
NBUTRO-SALINE  COMPOUNDS,  EMPLOYED 
A8  MANURES.  OF  ALKALIES  AND  ALKA- 
LINE SALTS;  OF  COMMON  SALT. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  preceding  lectures  shows 
that  a  great  variety  of  substances  contributes  to 
— ^1 

•  The  state  in  which  farm-yard  manure  sbouM  be 

used  is  still  a  quistio  vexata  ;  and  is  likely  to  remain 

so»  tin  an  eztensive  series  of  jadicious  ezperimeDti 

.shall  have  been  made  on  the  sabjeiet  by  competent 
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the  growth  of  plants,  and  supplies  the  materials 
of  their  nourishment  The  conversion  of  matter 
that  has  belonged  to  living  structures  into  or- 
ganized forms  is  a  process  than  can  be  easily  un- 
derstood; but  it  is  more  difficult  to  follow  those 
operations  by  which  earthy  and  saline  matters  are 
consolidated  in  the  fibre  of  plants,  and  by  which 
they  are  made  subservient  to  their  functions. 
Some  inquirers,  adopting  that  sublime  generaliza- 
tion of  the  ancient  philosophers  that  matter  is  the 
same  in  essence,  and  that  the  different  substances 
considered  as  elements  by  chemists  are  merely 
different  arrangements  of  the  same  ind^tructibm 
particles,  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  all  the 
varieties  of  the  principles  found  in  plants  may  be 
formed  from  the  substances  in  the  atmosphere; 
and  that  vegetable  life  is  a  process  in  which  bodies 
that  the  anSytical  philosopher  is  unable  to  change 
or  to  form  are  constantly  composed  and  decom> 
posed.  These  opinions  have  not  been  advanced 
merely  as  hypotheses;  attempts  have  been  made 
to  support  them  by  experiments.  M.  Schrader 
and  Mr.  Braconnot,  from  a  series  of  distinct  inves- 
tigations, have  arrived  at  the  same  conchisions. 
They  state  that  different  seeds  sown  in  fine  sand^ 
sulphur,  and  metallic  oxides,  and  supplied  only  with 
atmospherical  air  and  water,  produced  healthy 
plants,  which  by  analysis  yielded  various  earthy 
and  saline  matters,  which  either  were  not  contain- 
ed in  the  seeds  or  the  material  in  which  they 
grew,  or  which  were  contained  only  in  muoi 
smaller  quantities  in  the  seeds:  and  hence  they 
conclude  that  they  must  have  been  formed  from 
air  or  water,  in  consequence  of  the  agencies  of  the 
living  organs  of  the  plant. 

The  researches  of  these  two  gentlemen  were 
conducted  with  much  ingenuity  and  address;  but 
there  were  circumstances  which  interfered  with 
their  results,  which  they  could  not  have  known, 
as  at  the  time  their  labors  were  published  they 
had  not  been  investigated. 

I  have  found  that  common  distilled  water  is  far 
from  bein^  free  from  saline  impregnations.  In 
analyzing  u  by  Voltaic  electricity,  I  procured  from 
it  alkalies  and  earths;  and  many  of  the  combine* 
tions  of  metals  with  chlorine  are  extremely  vola- 
tile substances.  When  distilled  water  is  supplied 
in  an  unlimited  manner  to  plants,  it  may  furnish 
to  them  a  number  of  different  substances,  which, 
though  in  quantities  scarcely  perceptible  in  the 
water,  may  accumulate  in  the  plant,  which  pro- 
bably perspires  only  absolutely  pure  water. 

In  1801 1  made  an  experiment  on  the  growth 
of  oats,  supplied  with  a  limited  quantity  of  distilled 
water  in  a  soil  composed  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  soil  and  the  water  were  placed  in  a  vessel  of 
iron,  which  was  included  in  a  large  jar,  connected 
with  the  free  atmosphere  by  a  tube,  so  curved* as 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  dust,  or  fluid,  or 
solid  matter  from  entenng  into  the  ]ar.  My  ob- 
ject was  to  ascertain  whether  any  siliceous  earth 

persons,  equally  (qualified  hy  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  to  amve  at  precise  results,  and  to  be  able 
to  communicate  them.  The  question,  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, is  necessarily  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  as  well 
as  of  importance.  Probably  composts,  or  mixtures  of 
stable  and  farm-yard  mauure,  with  mari,  clay,  or  lime, 
according  to  circumstances,  will  prove  most  advanta- 
geous of  all,  if  kept  well  covered  with  earth,  so  as  to 
allow  of  a  certain  degree  of  fermentation,  and  yet 
prevent  any  material  1^  of  gaseous  matter. — J.  D. 
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would  be  Ibmied  in  the  process  of  vegetation ;  but 
the  oats  grew  very  feebly,  and  began  to  be  yellow 
before  any  flowers  fotmeA :  the  entire  plants  were 
burnt,  and  their  ashes  compared  with  those  from 
an  equal  number  of  grains  of  oat.  Less  siliceous 
earth  was  given  b^the  plants  than  by  the  grains ; 
but  their  asties  yielded  much  more  carbonate  of 
lime.  That  there  was  less  siliceous  earth,  I  attri- 
bute to  the  circumstance  of  the  husk  of  the  oat 
being  thrown  off  in  germination ;  and  this  is  the 
part  which  most  abounds  in  silica.  Healthy  green 
oats,  taken  from  a  growing  crop,  in  a  field  of  which 
the  soil  was  a  fine  sand,  yielded  siliceous  earth  in 
a  mtich  greater  proportion  than  an  equal  weight 
ef  the  corn  artificially  raised. 

The  general  results  of  this  experiment  are  very 
much  opposed  to  the  idea  of  th6  composition  of 
the  earths,  by  plants,  from  any  of  the  elements 
found  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  water ;  and  there 
are  other  facts  contradictory  to  the  idea.  Jacquin 
states  that  the  ashes  of  fflass  wort  (saUola  8oaa^^ 
when  it  grows  in  inland  situations,  afford  the  ve- 
getable alkati ;  when  it  grows  on  the  sea-shore, 
where  compounds  which  afford  the  fossil  or  ma- 
rine alkali  are  more  abundant,  it  yields  that  sub- 
stance. Du  Hamei  found  that  plants  which  usu- 
ally grow  on  the  sea-shore,  made  small  progress 
when  planted  in  soils  containing  little  common 
salt.  The  sun-flower,  when  growing  in  lands 
containing  no  nitre,  does  not  afford  that  substance; 
though  when  watered  by  a  solution  of  nitre,  it 
yiel(£  nitre  abundantly.  The  tables  of  De  Saus- 
sure,  referred  to  in  the  third  lecture,  show  that 
the  ashes  of  plants  are  similar  in  constitution  to 
the  soils  in  which  they  have  vegetated. 

De  Saussure  made  plants  ^w  in  solutions  of 
different  salts,  and  he  ascertained  that  in  all  cases 
certain  portions  of  the  salts  were  absorbed  by  the 
plant,  and  found  unaltered  in  their  organs. 

Even  animals  do  not  appear  to  possess  the 
power  of  forming  the  alkaline  and  earthy  sub- 
stances. Dr.  Fordyce  found,  that  when  canary 
birds,  at  the  time  they  were  laying  eggs,  were  de- 

S rived  of  access  to  carbonate  of  lime,  their  eggs 
ad  sod  shells ;  and  if  there  is  any  process  wr 
which  nature  may  be  conceived  most  likely  to 
supply  resources  of  this  kind,  it  is  that  connected 
with  the  reproduction  of  the  species. 

As  the  evidence  on  the  subject  now  stands,  it 
Sisemi  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  different  earths 
and  saline  substances  found  in  the  organs  of  plants 
are  supplied  by  the  soils  in  which  they  grow ;  and 
in  no  eases  composed  by  new  arrangements  of  the 
elements  in  air  or  water.  What  may  be  our  ulti- 
mate view  of  the  laws  of  chemistry,  or  how  far 
our  ideas  of  elementary  principles  may  be  sim- 
plified, it  is  impossible  to  tay.  We  can  only  rea- 
son from  facts.  We  cannot  imitate  the  powers  of 
compositk>n  belonging  to  vegetable  structures; 
but  at  least  we  can  understancTthem :  and,  as  fkr 
as  our  researches  have  gone,  it  appears  that  in 
vegetation  compound  forms  are  uniformly  produced 
from  simpler  ones ;  and  the  elements  in  the  soil, 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  earth,  absorbed  and  made 
pe^rts  of  beautiful  and  diversified  structures. 

The  views  which  have  been  just  developed  lead 
to  correct  ideas  of  the  operation  of  these  manures, 
which  are  not  necessarily  the  result  of  decayed 
organized  bodies,  and  which  are  not  composed  of 
different  proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxyjgeo, 
and  aaote.«They  must  produce  their  effect,  either 


b;^  becoming  a  constituent  part  of  the  plant,  or  by 
acting  upon  its  more  essential  food,  so  as  to  render 
it  more  fitted  tor  the  purposes  of  vegetable  life. 

The  only  substances  which  can  with  propriety 
be  called  fossil  manures,  and  which  are  found  un- 
mixed with  the  remains  of  any  organized  beings, 
are  certain  alkaline  earths,  or  alkalies,  and  their 
combinations. 

The  only  alkaline  earths  wbkh  have  been  hi- 
therto applied  in  this  way,  are  lime  and  magne- 
sia. Potassa  and  soda,  the  two  fixed  alkalies,  ate 
both  used  in  certain  of  their  chemical  compounds. 
I  shall  state  in  succession  such  facts  as  have  cone 
to  my  knowledge  respecting  each  of  these  bodies 
in  their  applications  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture; 
but  I  shall  enlarge  most  upon  the  subject  of  lime ; 
andlf  I  should  enter  into  some  details  which  may 
be  tedious  and  minute,  I  trust,  my  excuse  will  be 
found  in  the  importance  of  the  inquiry ;  and  it  is 
one  which  has  been  greatly  elucidatea  by  late  dis- 
coveries. 

The  most  common  form  in  which  lime  is  fbund 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  in  a  state  of  eom- 
bination  with  carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air.  I  la  piece 
of  limestone,  or  chalk,  be  thrown  into  a  fluid  aetc^ 
there  will  be  an  effervescence.  This  is  owing  to 
the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  Ume 
becomes  dissolved  in  the  liquor. 

When  limestone  is  strongly  heated,  the  carbo- 
nic acid  gas  is  expelled,  and  then  nothing  remains 
but  the  pure  alkali  earth :  in  this  case  there  is  a 
loss  of  weight ;  and  if  the  fire  has  been  very  high, 
it  approaches  to  one-half  the  weight  of  the  stone; 
but  in  common  cases,  limestones,  if  well  dried  be- 
fore burning,  do  not  lose  much  more  than  from  30 
to  40  per  cent.,  or  from  seven  to  eight  parts  out 
of  20. 

I  mentioned,  in  discussing  the  agencies  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  vegetables,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fiAh  lecture,  that  air  always  contains  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  that  lime  is  precipitated  from  water 
by  this  substance.  When  burnt  lime  is  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  in  a  certain  time  it  becomes 
mild,  and  is  the  same  substance  as  that  precipitat- 
ed from  lime-water;  it  is  combined  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Quicklime,  when  first  made,  is  caustk: 
and  burning  to  the  tongue,  renders  vegetable 
blues  green,  and  Is  soluble  in  water;  but  when 
combined  with  carbonic  acid  it  loses  all  these 
properties,  its  solubility,  and  its  taste :  it  regains 
its  power  of  effervescing,  and  becomes  the  same 
chemical  substance  as  chalk  or  limestone. 

Very  few  limestones  or  chalks  consist  entirely  of 
lime  and  carbonic  acid.  The  statuary  marbles  or 
certain  of  the  rhomboidal  spars,  are  almost  the 
only  pure  species ;  and  the  different  properties  of 
limestones,  both  as  manures  and  cements,  depend 
iipon  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  mixed  in  the 
limestone ;  for  the  true  calcareous  element,  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  is  uniformly  the  same  in  nature, 
properties,  and  effects,  and  consists  of  one  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  41*4,  and  one  of  lime  55. 

When  a  limestone  does  not  copiously  effervesce 
in  acids,  and  is  sufficiently  hard  to  scratch  glass, 
it  contains  siliceous,  and  probably  aluminous  earth. 
When  it  is  deep  brown  or  red,  or  strongly  colored 
of  any  o^  the  shades  of  brown  or  yellow,  it  con- 
tains oxide  of  iron.  When  it  is  not  sufficiently 
hard  to  scratch  glass,  but  effervesces  slowly,  and 
makes  the  acid  in  which  it  eflfervesees  milky,  it 
ooDtaios  magnesia.    And  when  it  is  black  nd 
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•roita  a  fetid  smell  if  robbed,  it  contains  eoally  or 
bituminous  matter. 

The  analysis  of  liroestonee  is  not  a  difficult  mat- 
ter ;  aobd  the  proportions  of  their  constituent  parts 
may  be  easily  ascertained  by  the  process  described 
in  the  lecture  on  the  analysis  of  soils;  and  usually 
with  suQicient  accuracy  lor  all  the  purposes  of  the 
iarmer,  by  the  fillh  process. 

Before  anv  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  different  ingredients  in  limeiilones 
roodifV  their  properties,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
eonsider  the  operation  of  the  pure  calcareous  ele- 
ment as  a  manure,  and  as  a  cement. 

Quicklime  in  its  pure  state,  whether  in  powder 
er  dissolved  in  water,  is  injurious  to  plants.  I 
have  in  several  instances  killed  grass  by  water- 
ing it  with  lime-water.  But  lime,  in  its  state  of 
combination  with  carbonic  acid,  as  is  evident  from 
the  analysis  given  in  the  fourth  lecture,  is  a  useful 
iagredieot  in  soils.  Calcareous  earth  is  found  in 
the  ashes  of  the  greater  number  of  plants;  and 
exposed  to  the  air  ii me  cannot  long  continue  caus- 
tic, for  the  reasons  that  were  just  now  assigned, 
but  soon  becomes  united  to  carbonic  acid. 

When  newly  burnt  lime  is  exposed  to  air,  it 
men  fklls  into  powder;  in  this  case  it  is  called 
•lacked-lime  ;  and  the  same  effect  is  immediately 
produced  by  throwing  water  upon  it,  when  it  heats 
violently,  and  tke  water  dissappears. 

Slaclced-lime  is  merely  a  combination  of  lime 
with  aboat  one-third  of  its  weight  of  water;  i.  e. 
6S  parts  of  lime  absorb  17  parts  of  water;  and  in 
this  case  it  is  composed  of  a  definite  proportion  of 
lime  to  a  definite  proportion  of  water,  and  is  called 
by  ehemists  htfdrate  of  lime;  and  when  hydrate  of 
Kme  becomes  carbonate  of  lime  by  long  exposure 
to  air,  the  water  is  expelled,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  takes  its  place. 

When  Ume,  whether  fireshly  bnmt  or  slacked,  is 
mixed  with  any  moist  fibrous  vegetable  matter, 
there  is  a  strong  action  between  the  lime  and  the 
vegetable  matter,  and  they  form  a  kind  of  com- 
post together,  of  which  a  part  is  usually  soluble  in 
stater. 

By  this  kind  of  operation,  lime  renders  matter 
which  was  before  comparatively  inert  nutritive; 
mnd  as  charcoal  and  oxygen  abound  in  all  vegeta- 
ble matters,  it  becomes  at  the  same  time  converted 
iaio  eacbooftte  of  lime. 

Mild  lime,  powdered  limestone,  marls  or  chalks, 
have  no  action  of  this  kind  upon  vegetable  matter ; 
by  their  action  they  prevent  the  too  rapid  decom- 
pooitioB  of  substances  already  dissolved  ;  but  they 
nave  m>  tendency  to  Ibrm  soluble  matters 

It  is  obvious  from  these  circumstances,  that  the 
aperation  of  <{uicklime,  and  marl  or  chalk,  de- 

Eends  upon  pnnciples  altogether  different  Quick- 
me,  in  beins  applied  to  land,  tends  to  bring  any 
hard  vegetafle  matter  that  it  contains  into  a  state 
of  more  rapid  decomposition  and  solution,  so  as 
to  render  it  a  proper  food  for  plants.  Chalk,  and 
mari,  or  carbonate  o£  lime,  will  only  improve  the 
texture  of  the  soli,  or  its  relation  to  absorption : 
it  acts  BoefQly  as  one  of  its  earthy  ingredients. 
Quiokiime,  when  it  becomes  mild,  operates  in  the 
same  maoner  as  chalk  ;  but  in  the  act  of  becom- 
ing :mild,  it  prepares  solobk^  out  of  insoluble 
aiattar. 

It  ia  npoo  this  circumstance  that  the  operation 
of  .lime  in  the  preparation  for  wheat  crops  de- 
IModa;  aed  its  efficacy  in  fertilizing  peats,  and  in 


brining  into  a  state  of  cultivation  all  soils  abound- 
ing in  Juird  roots,  or  diy  fibres,  or  inert  vegetabla 
matter. 

The  solution  of  the  question,  whether  quicklime 
ought  to  be  applied  to  a  soil,  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  inert  vegetable  matter  that  it  contains. 
The  solution  of  the  question,  whether  marl,  mild 
lime,  or  powdered  limestone,  ought  to  be  appliedf 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter 
already  in  the  soil.  All  soils  are  improved  by 
mild  lime,  and  ultimately  by  Quicklime,  which  do 
not  efiervesce  with  acids ;  and  sands  more  than 
clays. 

When  a  soil,  deficient  in  calcareous  matler, 
contains  much  BolubU  vegetable  manure,  the  ap- 
plication of  quicklime  should  always  be  avoidcMJ, 
as  it  either  tends  to  decompose  the  sdluble  matters 
by  uniting  to  their  carbon  and  oxygeq  so  as  to  be- 
come mild  lime,  or  it  combines  with  the  soluble 
matters,  and  forms  compounds,  having  less  attracr 
tion  for  water  than  the  pure  vegetable  substance- 

The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  tp  most  ani- 
mal manures ;  but  the  operation  of  the  lime  is  dif^ 
ferent  in  diflferent  cases,  and  depends  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  animal  matter.  Lime  forms  a  kind  of 
insoluble  soap  with  oily  matters,  and  then  gradu- 
ally decomposes  them  by  separating  from  them 
oxygen  ana  carbon.  It  combines  nkewise  with 
the  animal  adds  ;  and  probably  assists  their  de- 
composition by  abstracting  carbonaceous  matter 
from  them  qorebined  with  oxygen  :  and  conse- 
quently it  must  render  them  less  nutritive.  It 
tends  to  diminish  likewise  the  nutritive  powers  of 
albumen  from  the  same  causes ;  and  always  de- 
stroys to  a  certain  extent  the  efficacy  of  animal  ma- 
nures, either  by  combining  with  certain  of  their 
elements,  or  by  giving  to  them  new  arrangements. 
Lime  should  never  be  applied  with  animal  ma- 
nures, unless  they  are  too  rich,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  noxious  effluvia,  as  in  certain  cases 
mentioned  in  the  last  lecture.  It  is  injurioi|is  when 
mixed  with  any  common  dung,  and  teuds  to  i^eft- 
der  the  extractive  matter  insoluble. 

I  made  an  experiment  on  this  subject :  I  mixed 
a  quantity  of  the  brown  soluble  extract,  w^ich 
was  procured  from  sheep's  dung,  with  ^ve  times 
its  weight  of  quicklime.  I  then  moistened  them 
with  water ;  the  mixture  heated  very  much ;  it 
was  suffered  to  remain  for  14  hours,  and  was  then 
acted  on  by  six  or  seven  times  its  bulk  of  pure 
water :  the  water,  after  being  passed  through  a 
filter,  was  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  solid  mat- 
ter obtained  was  scarcely  colored,  and  was  lime 
mixed  with  a  little  saline  matter. 

In  those  cases  in  which  fermentation  is  useful 
to  produce  nutriment  from  vegetable  substances, 
lime  is  always  efficacious.  I  mixed  some  moist 
tanners'  spent  bark  with  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of 
quicklime,  and  suffered  them  to  remain  together 
in  a  close  vessel  for  three  months ;  the  lime  had 
Jbecoine  colored,  and  was  effervescent :  when  wa- 
ter was  boiled  upon  the  mixture,  it  gained  a  tint 
of  fawn-color,  and  by  evaporation  fiimished  a 
fawn-colored  powder,  which  must  have  consisted 
of  lime  united  to  vegetable  matter,  for  it  burnt 
when  strongly  heated,  and  lefl  a  residuum  of 
mild  lime.* 

*  The  manner  in  which  lime  acts  in  agriculture  re- 
quires further  and  minute  investigation,  and  is  a  most 
important  subject  for  inquiry.    From  the  experiments 
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The  limestoneei  containing  alumina  and  silica 
are  less  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  manure  than 
pure  limestones ;  but  the  lime  formed  from  them 
has  no  noxious  quality.  Such  stones  are  less  ef- 
ficacious, merely  because  they  furnish  a  smaller 
quantity  of  quicklime. 

I  mentioned  bituminous  limestones.  There  is 
very  seldom  any  considerable  portion  of  coally 
matter  in  these  stones;  never  as  much  as  five  parts 
in  100 ;  but  such  limestones  make  very  good 
lime.  The  carbonaceous  matter  can  do  no  injury 
(o  the  land,  and  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
become  a  food  of  the  plant,  as  is  evident  from 
what  was  stated  in  the  last  lecture. 

The  sulject  of  the  application  of  the  magne- 
sian  limestone  is  one  of  great  interest. 

It  had  been  long  known  to  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Doncaster,  that  lime  made  from  a  cer- 
tain limestone  applied  to  the  land  oflen  injured  the 
crops  considerably,  as  I  mentioned  in  the  introduc- 
tory lecture.  Mr.  Tennant,  in  making  a  series  of 
experiments  upon  this  peculiar  calcareous  sub- 
stance, found  that  it  contained  magnesia  ;  and  on 
mixing  some  calcined  magnesia  with  soil  in  which 
he  sowed  different  seeds,  ne  found  that  they  either 
died,  or  vegetated  in  a  very  imperfect  manner, 
and  the  plants  were  never  healthy.  And  with 
ffreat  justice  and  ingenuity  he  referred  the  bad  ef- 
racts  of  the  peculiar  limestone  to  the  magnesian 
earth  it  contains. 

In  making  some  inquiries  concerning  this  sub- 
ject, I  found  that  there  were  cases  in  which  this 
magnesian  limestone  was  used  with  good  effect. 

Amongst  some  specimens  of  limestone  which 
Lord  Somerville  put  into  my  hands,  two  marked 
as  pecuharly  good  proved  to  be  magnesian  lime- 
fltones.  And  lime  made  from  the  Breedon  lime- 
stone is  used  in  Leicestershire,  where  it  is  called 
hot  lime ;  and  I  have  been  informed  by  farmers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  quarry,  that  they  em- 
ploy it  advantageously  in  small  quantities,  seldom 
more  than  25  or  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  And  that 
they  find  it  may  be  used  with  good  effect  in  larger 
quantities  upon  rich  land. 

A  minute  chemical  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion will  lead  to  its  solution. 

Magnesia  has  a  much  weaker  attraction  for  car- 
bonic acid  than  lime,  and  will  remain  in  the  state 
of  caustic  or  calcined  magnesia  for  many  months, 
though  exposed  to* the  air.  And  as  long  as  any 
caustic  lime  remRins,  the  nmgnesia  cannot  be  com- 
bined with  carbonic  acid,  for  lime  instantly  attracts 
carbonic  acid  from  masrnesia. 

When  a  magnesian  limestone  is  burnt,  the 
magnesia  Is  deprived  of  carbonic  acid  much  sooner 
than  the  lime;  and  if  there  is  not  much  vegetable  or 
animal  matter  in  the  soil  to  supply  by  its  decom- 
position carbonic  acid,  the  magnesia  will  remain 
for  a  long  white  in  the  caustic  stale;  and  in  this 
state  acts  as   a  poison   to  certain   vegetables. 

I  have  made,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  it  arrests 
equally  vinoas  and  the  putrid  fermentatioD,  and  that 
in  close  vessels  it  may  be  used  for  preserving  both 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Wnen  it  promotes 
the  solution  of  vegetable  substances,  it  is  probably 
owing  either  to  forming  with  them  solable  compounds, 
as  in  the  instance  of  ulmin,  (before  mentioned*)  or 
Sn  promotin«:  the  production  of  proximate  principles 
from  their  elements,  capable  of  entering  into  union 
with  it,  and  with  which  it  forms  such  soluble  com- 
pounds.—J.  D. 


And  that  more  magnesian  lime  may  be  used  upon 
rich  soils,  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  decomposition  of  the  manure  in  them  sup- 
plies carbonic  acid.  And  ma^esia  in  its  mild 
state,  i.  e,  fully  combined  with  carbonic  acid, 
seems  to  be  always  a  useful  constituent  of  soils. 
I  have  thrown  carbonate  of  materia  (procured 
by  boiling  the  solution  of  magnesia  in  super-carbo* 
nate  of  potassa)  upon  grass,  and  upon  growing 
wheat  and  barley,  so  as  to  render  the  surface 
white;  but  the  vegetation  was  nut  injured  in  the 
slightest  degree.  And  one  of  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  Cornwall,  the  Lizard,  is  a  district  io 
which  the  soil  contains  mild  magnesian  earth. 

The  Lizard  Downs  bear  a  short  and  green 
grass ;  which  feeds  sheep,  producing  excellent 
mutton;  and  the  cultivated  parts  are  amongst  the 
best  corn  lands  in  the  country. 

That  the  theory  which  I  have  ventured  to  give 
of  the  operation  of  magnesian  lime  is  not  unfound- 
ed, is  shown  by  an  experiment  which  I  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  operation  of  this  substance.  I  took 
four  portions  of  the  same  soil:  with  one  I  mixed 
^  of  its  weight  of  caustic  magnesia,  with  another 
I  mixed  the  same  quantity  of  magnesia  and  a  pro- 
portion of  a  ffit  decomposing  peat  equal  to  one^ 
fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  soil.  One  portion  of 
soil  remained  in  its  natural  state:  and  another  was 
mixed  with  peat  without  magnesia.  The  mixtures 
were  made  in  December  1^,  and  in  April  1807 
bariejr  was  sown  in  all  of  them.  It  grew  very 
well  m  the  pure  soil;  but  better  in  the  soil  contain- 
ing the  magnesia  and  peat,  and  neariv  as  well  in 
the  soil  containing  peat  alone:  bat  in  the  soil  con- 
taining the  magnesia  alone,  it  rose  very  feeble,  and 
looked  yellow  and  sickly. 

I  repeated  this  experiment  in  the  summer  of 
1810  with  similar  results;  and  I  found  that  the 
magnesia  in  the  soil  mixed  with  peat  became 
strongly  effervescent,  whilst  the  portion  in  the  un- 
mixed soil  gave  carbonic  acid  in  much  smaller 
quantities.  In  the  one  case  the  magnesia  had 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  manure,  and  had  be- 
come mild ;  in  the  other  case  it  had  acted  as  a 
poison. 

It  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  lime 
from  the  ma^esian  limestone  may  be  applied  in 
large  quantities  to  peats;  and  that  where  lands 
have  been  injured  by  the  application  of  too  large 
a  quantity  of  magnesian  lime,  peat  will  be  a  pro- 
per and  efficient  remedy. 

I  mentioned  that  magnesian  limestones  effer- 
vesced little  when  plunged  into  an  acid.  A  sim- 
ple test  of  magnesia  in  a  limestone  is  this  circum- 
stance, and  its  rendering  diluted  nitric  acid  or  aqua 
Ibrtis  mitkv. 

From  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Tennant,  it  appeara 
that  the  magnesian  limestones  contain  from 
20*3  to  22*5  magnesia. 
29-5  to  81*7  lime. 
47*2  carbonic  acid. 
0*8  clay  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Magnesian  limestones  are  usually  colored  brown 
or  a  pnle  yellow.  They  are  found  in  Somerset- 
shire, Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  Shropshire,  Dur- 
ham, and  Yorkshire.  I  have  never  met  wiUi  any 
in  other  counties  in  England;  but  they  abound  ia 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  particularly  near  Bei&ist. 

The  use  of  lime  as  a  cement  is  not  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  extensive  discussion  io  a  course  of  Jecturea 
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on  the  chemistjy  of  ngricaltare;  jret  ae  the  theoiy 
of  the  operation  of  lime  in  this  way  is  not  fully 
stated  in  any  elementary  book  that  I  have  pe- 
rused, 1  shall  say  a  very  few  words  on  the  appli- 
cations of  I  his  part  of  chemical  knowledge. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  lime  acts  as  a 
cement;  in  its  combmation  with  water,  and  in  its 
combination  with  carbonic  acid. 

The  hydrate  of  lime  has  been  already  mention- 
ed. When  quicklime  is  rapidly  made,  into  a  paste 
with  water,  it  soon  loses  its  soHness,  and  the  wa- 
ter and  the  lime  form  together  a  solid  coherent 
maw,  which  consists,  as  has  been  stated  before, 
of  17  parts  of  water  to  55  parts  of  lime.  When 
hydrate  of  lime  whilst  it  is  consolidating  is  mixed 
with  red  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  or  silica,  the  mix- 
ture becomes  harder  aiu)  more  coherent  than  when 
lime  alone  is  used;  and  it  appears  that  this  is 
owin^rto  a  certain  degree  of  chemical  attraction 
between  hydrate  of  lime  and  these  bodies;  and 
they  render  it  less  liable  to  decompose  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  and  less  soKi- 
ble  in  water. 

The  basis  of  all  cements  that  are  tised  for  worin 
which  are  to  be  covered  with  water  must  be  form- 
ed from  hydrate  of  hme;  and  the  lime  made  fh>ra 
Impure  limestones  answeivi  this  purpose  very  well. 
Puzzolana  is  composed  princifMilly  of  silica,  alu- 
mina, and  oxide  of  iron;  and  it  is  used  mixed  with 
lime,  to  form  cements  intended  to  be  employed  un- 
der water.  Mr.  Smeaton,  in  the  construction  of 
the  Eddystone  Hothouse,  used  a  cement  com- 
posed of'^equal  parts  by  weight  of  slacked  lime 
ttfid  puzzolana.  Puzzolana  is  a  decomposed  lava. 
Tarras,  which  was  formerly  imported  in  conside- 
ral>le  ouantities  from  Hollaiu),  is  a  mere  decom- 
posed oasalt:  two  parts  of  slacked  lime  and  one 
part  of  tarras  form  the  principal  part  of  the  mor- 
tar used  in  the  great  dikes  of  Holland.  Sub- 
stances which  will  answer  all  the  ends  of  puczo- 
laon  and  tarras  are  abundant  in  the  British  is- 
Icuids.  An  excellent  red  tarras  may  be  procured 
In  any  aoantities  from  the  Giants'  Causeway  in 
tiie  nortn  of  Ireland;  and  decomposing  Imsalt  is 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
northern  districts  of  England  in  which  coal  is 
found* 

Parker's  cement,  and  cements  of  the  same  kind 
made  at  the  alum  works  of  Lord  Dundas  and 
Lord  Mulgmve,  are  mixtures  of  cateined  ferrogi- 
noQs,  siliceous,  and  aluminotis  matter,  with  hy- 
drate of  lime. 

The  cemeDts  which  act  by  combining  with  car- 
bonic acid,  or  the  common  mortars,  are  made  by 
mixing  together  slacked  lime  and  sand.  These 
mortars  at  first  solidify  as  hydrates,  and  are  slowly 
converted  into  carbonate  of  lime  bv  the  action  of 
the  carbonic  add  of  the  air.  Mr.  Tennant  found 
that  a  mortar  of  this  kind  in  three  years  and  a 
quarter  had  regained  68  per  cent,  of  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  constitutes  the  definite 
proportioD  in  carbonate  of  lime.  The  rubbish  of 
mortar  fiom  houses  owes  its  power  to  benefit  lands 
principally  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  it  contains, 
and  the  sand  in  it;  and  its  state  of  cohesion  ren- 
ders it  particulariy  fitted  to  improve  clayey  soils. 

The  hardness  of  the  mortar  in  very  old  build- 
ings depends  upon  the  perfect  conversion  of  all  its 
parts  into  carbonate  of  lime.  The  purest  lime- 
atones  are  the  best  adapted  lor  making  this  kind  of 
moitan  the  magnesian  limestones  make  excelleot 


water  cements,  but  act  with  too  little  enetf^ 
upon  carbonic  acid  gas  to  make  good  com  moo 
mortar. 

The  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,  made  their 
best  morar  a  year  before  it  was  used;  so  that  it 
was  partially  combined  with  carbonic  add  gas  be- 
fore it  was  employed.* 

In  burning  lime  there  are  some  particular  pre- 
cautions required  for  the  diflerent  kinds  of  lime- 
stones. In  general,  one  bushd  of  coal  is  sufficient 
to  make  four  or  five  bushds  of  lime.  The  mag- 
nesian  limestone  requires  less  fbd  than  the  com- 
mon limestone.  In  all  cases  in  which  a  limestone 
containing  much  aluminous  or  dliceous  earth  hi 
burnt,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
fire  fit)m  becoming  too  intense;  for  such  lime  ead- 
ly  vitrifies,  in  consequence  of  the  affinity  of  lime 
K>r  silica  and  alumina.  And  as  in  some  places 
there  are  no  other  limestones  than  such  as  contain 
other  earths,  it  is  important  to  attend  to  this  dr- 
cumstance.  A  moderatdy  good  lime  may  be 
made  at  a  low  red  heat;  but  it  will  melt  into  a 
glass  at  a  white  heat.  In  lime-kilns  for  burning' 
such  lime,  there  should  be  always  a  damper. 

In  general,  when  limestones  are  not  magne- 
sian,  thdr  purity  will  be  indicated  by  their  loss  of 
weight  in  burning;  the  more  they  lose,  the  larger 
is  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  they  contain. 
The  magnesian  limestones  contain  more  carbonks 
acid  than  the  common  limestones;  and  I  have 
found  all  of  them  lose  more  than  half  thdr  wdght 
by  caldnation. 

Besides  being  used  in  the  forms  of  lime  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  cakuireoos  matter  is  applied  for 
the  purposes  of  agriculture  in  other  combinations. 
One  of  these  bodies  is  gffp$um  or  sulphate  of  lime. 
This  substance  consists  of  sulphuric  add  (the 
same  body  that  exists  combined  with  water  in  dl 
of  vitrid)  and  lime;  and  when  dry  it  is  composed 
of  55  parts  of  lime  and  75  parts  of  sulphuric  add* 
Common  gypsum  or  selenite,  such  as  that  found 
at  Shotover  Hill  near  Oxford,  contains,  beddes 
sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water;  and  its  composition  may  be  thus  express- 
ed:— 

Sulphuric  acid,  one  proportion       -       75 
Lime,  one  proportion     ...       55 
Water,  two  proportions         .        .       34 
The  nature  of  gjrpsum  is  eadly  demonstrated: 
if  oil  of  vitriol  be  added  to  quicklime,  there  is  a 
vident  heat  produced;  when  the  mixture  is  ig- 
mted,  water  is  given  off,  and  gypsum  alone  is  iCb 
result,  if  the  acid  has  been  used  in  suffident  quan- 
tity; and  gypsum  mixed  with  quicklime,  if  the 
quanti^  has  been  defident.    Gypsum  fiee  from 
water  is  sometimes  found  in  nature,  when  it  Is 
called  imhydrous  selenite.    It  is  distinguished 
from  common  gjrpsum  by  giving  off  no  water 
when  heated. 

When  flypsum,  free  from  water,  or  deprived  of 
water  by  beat,  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  It 
rapidly  sets  by  combidng  with  that  flmd.  Plas- 
ter or  Paris  is  powdeied  dry  g3rpscun,t  and  its 
property  as  a  cement,  and  in  its  use  in  making 
casts,  depends  upon  its  solidiQrmg  a  certain  quan- 

*  Pliny,  speaking  of  the  qualities  of  mortars,  says, 
'*Intrita  qooqae  quo  vetustior  eo  melior.  In  antiqaa* 
ram  ediam  legibos  invenitar,  ne  recf  ntiore  trima  ute- 
retur  redemptor."  Nat.  Hist  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  28.— 
J.  D. 

t  Anhydrous  gypsum. 
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tity  of  water,  and  making  with  it  a  eoherent  mass. 
Gypsum  is  soluble  in  atout  500  times  its  weight 
of  cold  water,  and  is  more  soluble  in  hot  water;  so 
that  when  water  has  been  boiled  in  contact  with 
gypsum,  crystals  of  this  substance  are  deposited 
as  the  water  cools.  Gypsum  is  easily  distinguish- 
ed when  dissolved  by  its  properties  of  afiording 
precipitates  to  solutions  of  oxalates  and  barytic  salts. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
amongst  agriculturists  with  respect  to  the  uses 
of  gypsum.  It  has  been  advantageously  used  in 
Kent,  and  various  testimonies  in  favor  of  its  effi- 
cacy have  been  laid  befi>re  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture by  Mr.  Smith.  In  America  it  is  employed 
with  signal  success;  but  in  most  counties  of  Eng- 
land it  has  failed,  though  tried  in  various  ways 
and  upon  diflerent  crops. 

Very  discordant  notions  have  been  formed  as  to 
the  mode  of  operation  of  gypsum.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  persons  to  act  by  its  power  of 
attracting  moisture  from  the  air;  but  this  agency 
must  be  comparatively  insigni6cant.  When  com- 
hifud  with  water,  it  retains  that  fluid  too  powerful- 
ly to  yield  it  to  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  its  ad- 
hesive attraction  for  moisture  is  inconsiderable;  the 
email  quantity  in  which  it  is  used,  likewise,  is  a 
einnimstance  hostile  to  this  idea. 

It  has  been  said  that  gypsum  assists  the  putre- 
faction of  animal  substances,  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  manure.    I  have  tried  some  experiments 

00  this  subject,  whicti  are  contradictory  to  the  no- 
tion. I  mixed  some  minced  veal  with  about  y^ 
part  of  its  weight  of  gypsum,  and  exposed  some 
veai  witliout  gypsum  under  the  same  cirouro- 
atanoes;  there  was  no  difference  in  the  time  in 
which  they  began  to  putrefy,  and  the  process 
aeemed  to  me  moat  rapid  in  the  case  in  which 
tbene  was  ix>  gypsum  prwent.  1  made  other  simi- 
lar mixtures,  emploving  in  some  cases  larger  and 
In  some  cases  smatfer  c|uancities  of  gypsum;  and 

1  used  pigeons'  dung  in  one  instance  instead  of 
flesh,  aiid  with  piscisely  similar  results.  It  cer- 
taioly  in  no  case  increased  the  rapidity  of  putre- 
fiictioo* 

Though  it  is  not  generally  known,  yet  a  series 
of  experiments  has  been  carried  on  for  a  great 
lengUi  of  time  in  this  country  upon  the  operation 
of  gypsum  as  a  manure.  The  Berkshire  and  the 
Wu&hif«  peat-ashes  contsun  a  considerable  por- 
tjoQ  of  this  substance.  In  the  Newbury  peat- 
ashes  1  have  found  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
gypsum;  and  a  larger  quantity  in  some  peat- 
ashes  from  the  neighborhood  of  Stockbridge :  the 
olher  constituents  of  these  ashes  are  calcareous, 
aluainous,  and  siliceous  earth,  with  variable  quan- 
tities of  sulphate  of  potassa,  a  Ihtle  common  salt, 
lUMi  aometlmes  oxide  of  iron.  The  red  ashes 
contain  most  of  this  last  substance. 

These  peat-ashes  are  used  as  a  top-dressing 
frr  cultivated  g^rasses,  particolariy  sainfoin  and 
dover,  Ib  examiniiig  the  ashes  of  sainfoin, 
claw,  and  rye  graas,  i  found  that  they  afforded 
consi^rable  quantities  of  gypsum :  ami  this  sub* 
ateace,  pwbabhr,  is  intimately  combined  as  a  ne- 
cessary part  of'^ their  woody  fibre.  If  this  be  al- 
lowed, it  is  easy  to  explain  the  reason  why  it  ope- 
ratea  in  such  small  quantities ;  for  the  whole  of  a 
clover  crop,  or  sainfoin  crop,  on  an  acre,  according 
to  my  estimation,  would  afford  by  incineration  only 
three  or  four  bushels  of  gypsum.  In  examining 
the  soil  io  a  field  near  Newbury,  which  wastakeo 


from  bek>w  a  footpath  near  the  g^ate,  where  gyp^ 
sum  could  not  have  been  artificially  fiimishra,  I 
could  not  detect  any  of  this  substance  in  it ;  and 
at  the  very  time  I  collected  the  soil,  the  peat-ashea 
were  applied  to  the  clover  in  the  field.  The  rea- 
son why  gypsum  is  not  generally  efficacious,  is 
probably  becatise  most  cultivated  soils  contain  it 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  use  of  the  grasses. 
In  the  common  course  of  cultivation,  gypsum  is 
furnished  in  the  manure ;  for  it  Is  contained  in  sta* 
ble  dung,  and  in  the  dung  of  all  cattle  fed  on  grass; 
and  it  is  not  taken  up  fn  com  crops,  or  crops  of 
peas  and  beans,  and  in  very  small  quantities  in 
turnip  crops ;  but  where  lands  are  exclusively  de- 
voted to  pasturage  and  hay,  it  will  be  continually 
consumed.  I  have  examined  four  different  soil% 
cultivated  by  a  series  of  common  courses  of  crops, 
for  gypsum.  One  was  a  light  sand  from  Norfolk; 
another  a  clay,  bearing  good  wheat,  from  Muidlc- 
sex ;  the  third  a  sand  from  Sussex ;  the  fourth  a 
clay  from  Essex.  I  found  ^typ&om  in  all  of  them ; 
and  in  the  Middlesex  soil  it  amounted  nearly  to 
one  per  cent.  Lord  Dundas  informs  me,  that 
having  tried  g^rpsum  without  any  benefit  on  two 
of  his  estates  in  Yorkshire,  he  was  induced  to 
have  the  soil  examined  for  gypsum,  according  to 
the  process  described  in  the  fourth  lecture,  and 
this  substance  was  found  in  both  the  soils. 

Shouk)  these  statements  be  confirmed  by  future 
inquiries^  a  practical  inference  of  some  value  may  be 
derived  from  them.  It  is  possible  that  lands  which 
have  ceased  to  bear  good  crops  of  clover,  or  arti- 
ficial grasses,  may  be  restorea  by  being  manunid 
with  gypsum.  I  have  mentioned  that  this  sub- 
stance is  found  in  Oxfordshire;  it  is  likewise 
abundant  in  many  other  perls  of  En^and ;  in 
Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  Derbyshire,  York- 
shire, &c ;  and  requires  only  pulvensation  for  its 
preparation.* 

Some  veiy  interesting  documents  upon  the  use 
of  sulphate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol,  which  is  acnlt 

C reduced  from  peat  in  Bedfordshire,  have  been 
lid  before  the  Board  by  Dr.  Pearson ;  and  I  have 
witnessed  the  fertilizing  effects  of  a  ferruginous 
water  used  for  irrigating  a  grass  meadow  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  at  Priestley  Bog,  near 
Wobum,  an  account  of  the  produce  of  which  hac 
been  published  by  the  Boon}  of  Affricolture.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  peat  salt  and  the  vitriolic 
water  acted  chiefly  by  producing  jsypsum. 

The  soils  on  which  both  are  efficacious  are  cal* 
careous ;  and  sulphate  of  iron  is  decompoeed  by 
the  carbonate  of  lime  ia  such  soils.  The  sulphate 
of  iron  consists  of  sulphuric  ack)  and  axide  of*iroD, 
and  is  an  acid  and  a  very  soluble  salt :  when  a 
solution  of  it  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime,  the 
sulphuric  acid  quits  the  oxide  of  iron  to  unite  to 
the  lime,  and  the  compounds  produced  are  insipid 
and  comparatively  insoluble. 

I  collected  some  of  the  deposition  firom  the  fer* 
ruginous  water  on  the  soil  in  Priestley  meadow.  I 
found  it  consisted  of  gypsum,  carbonate  or  mm^ 

*  The  maoner  in  which  g^um  acts  in  promotiag  tfas 
vegetation  of  the  grasses,  is  still  a  disputdl  question. 
M.  De  CandoUe  rejects  tbe  opinion  expressed  in  the 
text,  and  adopts  that  of  M.  Soquet,  somewhat  oaodl- 
fied  ;  he  thioKS  that  gypsum  is  not  so  much  useful  in 
the  soil,  if  indeed  it  is  at  all,  as  when  scattered  on  the 
surfiice,  and  Uiat  it  acts  chiefly  by  stimulatiDgtbt 
leaves  of  the  plants  to  which  it  adheres.  (Tide  Phy- 
Y6s&k,  p.  If78.wJ.  D. 
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•ad  imolnble  lolphaie  of  iron.  The  principal 
graeses  in  Priestley  meadow  are,  meadow  fox- 
tail, cock's-ibot,  meadow  feecue,  fiorin.  and  aweet* 
•oented  vernal  grass.  1  have  examined  the  ashes 
of  three  of  these  grasses,  meadow  fox-tail,  eock's- 
Ibot,  and  fiorin.  They  contained  a  considerable 
proportion  of  gypsum. 

Vitriolic  impregnations,  in  soils  where  there  is 
ao  calcareous  matter,  as  in  a  soil  from  Lincoln- 
shire, to  which  I  referred  in  the  fourth  lecture,  are 
injurious ;  but  it  is  probably  in  conseqtience  of  their 
supplying  an  excess  of  ferruffinous  matter  to  the 
aap^  Oxide  of  iron  in  small  quantities  forms  a 
useful  part  of  soils ;  and,  as  is  evident  fh>m  the 
details  in  the  third  lecture,  it  is  found  in  the  ashes 
of  plants ;  and  probably,  is  hurtfUl  only  in  its  acid 
ooinbinations. 

I  have  just  mentioned  certain  peats,  the  ashes 
of  which  afibrd  gypsum ;  but  it  must  not  be  infer- 
red from  this  that  all  peats  agree  with  them.  1 
Imve  examined  various  peat-ashes  from  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  England,  which  contained  no  quantity  that 
could  Ss  useful ;  and  these  ashes  abounded  in  sili- 
oeous,  aluminous  earths,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Lord  Charieville  found  in  some  peat-ashes  from 
Ireland  sulphate  of  potassa,  u  e.  the  sulphuric  add 
combined  with  potassa. 

VitrioUc  matter  is  usually  formed  in  peato;  and 
if  the  soil  or  substratum  is  calcareous,  the  ultimate 
result  is  the  prodaction  of  ^peum.  In  general, 
when  a  recent  peat-ash  emits  a  strong  smell  re- 
aembKng  that  of  rotten  eggs  when  acted  upon  by 
vinegar,  it  will  furnish  gypsum. 

Pko9phate  of  lime  is  a  combination  of  phospho- 
ric acid  and  lime,  one  proportion  of  each,  ft  is  a 
compound  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  soluble  in 
water  containing  any  acid  matter.  It  forms  the 
greatest  part  of  calcined  bones.  It  exists  in  most 
excrementitious  substances,  and  is  found  both  in 
the  straw  and  grain  of  wheat,  bariev,  oats,  and 
rye,  and  likewise  in  beans,  pees,  and  tares.  It 
exists  in  some  places  in  these  islands  native;  but 
only  in  very  small  quantities.  Phosphate  of  lime 
is  generally  conveyed  to  the  land  in  the  composi- 
tioD  of  other  manure;  and  it  is  probably  necessary 
la  com  crops  and  other  white  crops. 

Bone-asbes  ground  to  powder  will  probably  be 
fbuad  useful  on  arable  lands  containing  much  ve- 
getable matter,  and  may  perhaps  enable  sofl  peats 
to  produce  wheat;  but  the  powdered  bone  m  an 
unealcined  state  is  much  to  be  preferred  in  all 
caaes  when  it  can  be  procured. 

The  Boline  compoundB  of  magrutia  will  require 
very  little  discussion  as  to  their  uses  as  manures. 
The  most  important  relations  of  this  subject  to  ag- 
.  riculture  have  been  considered  in  the  former  part 
of  this  lecture,  when  the  application  of  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  was  examined.  In  combine- 
tkm  with  sulphuric  add  magnesia  fbrms  a  soluble 
salt.  This  substaaoe,  it  is  stated  by  some  inqui- 
rers, has  been  found  of  use  as  a  manure;  but  it  is 
aot  found  in  nature  in  suflicient  abundance,  nor  is 
it  capable  of  being  made  artificially  sufficiently 
cheap  to  be  of  useful  application  in  the  common 
coarse  of  husbandnr. 

Wood  mhM  eonmst  principally  of  the  vegetable 
alkali  united  to  cai^nic  add;  and  as  this  fikali  is 
found  in  almost  all  plants,  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  it  may  form  an  esseniial  part  of^  their 
Ofgans.    Tbe  general  tendency  of  the  alkalies  is 


to  give  solubility  to  vegetable  maueis;  and  in  thia 
way  they  mav  render  carbonaceous  and  other  sub* 
stances  capable  of  being  taken  up  by  tbe  tubes  ia 
the  radicle  fibres  of  plants.  The  ve^table  alkali, 
likewise,  has  a  strong  attraction  lor  water,  and 
even  in  small  quantities  may  tend  to  give  a  due 
degree  of  moisture  to  the  soil,  or  to  pther  ma- 
nures*; though  this  operation!  from  the  small 
quantities  used,  or  existing  in  the  soil|  can  be  only 
of  a  secondary  kind. 

The  mmeral  alkali  or  9oda  is  found  in  the  ashes 
of  sea-weed,  and  may  be  procured  by  certain  che- 
mical agencies  from  common  salt.  Common  salt 
consists  of  the  metal  named  sodium  combined 
with  chlorine;  and  pure  soda  consists  of  the  same 
metal  united  to  oxygen.  When  water  is  present 
which  can  afiord  oxysen  to  the  sodium,  soda  may 
be  obtained  in  severalmodes  from  salt 

The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  operation 
of  the  pure  mineral  alkali,  or  the  carbonated  alkallj 
as  to  that  of  the  vegetable  alkali;  and  when  com- 
mon salt  acts  as  a  numure,  it  is  probably  by  en- 
tering into  the  composition  of  the  plant  in  toe  same 
manner  as  gypsum,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the 
alkalies.  Sir  John  Pringle  has  stated  that  salt  in 
small  quantities  assists  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal  and  vegetable  matter.  This  circumstance 
may  render  it  useful  in  certain  soils.  Common 
salt  likewise  is  offensive  to  insects.  That  in  small 
quantities  it  is  sometimes  a  useful  manure,  I  be- 
lieve is  fully  proved;  and  it  is  probable  that  its  e^ 
ficacy  depends  upon  many  combined  cauaes. 

Some  persons  have  argued  against  the  employ- 
ment of  salt;  because,  when  used  in  large  quan- 
tities, it  either  does  no  good,  or  renders  the  ground 
steril;  but  this  is  a  very  unfair  mode  of  reason- 
ing. That  salt  in  large  quantities  rendered  land 
barren,  was  known  long  before  any  records  of  ag-» 
ricultural  science  existed.  We  read  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  Abimelech  took  the  city  of  Shechen* 
"and  beat  down  the  citv,  and  sowed  it  with  salt,'' 
that  the  soil  might  be  lor  ever  unfruitful.  Virgil 
reprobates  a  salt  soil;  and  Pliny,  though  he  re- 
commends giving  salt  to  cattle,  yet  af&ms  that 
when  strewed  over  land  it  renders  it  barren,  fiul 
these  are  not  arguments  against  a  nroper  applica- 
tion of  it.  Refuse  salt  in  Cornwall,  which,  how- 
ever, likewise  contains  some  of  the  oil  and  exuvias 
of  fish,  has  long  been  known  as  an  admirable 
manure.  And  me  Cheshire  farmers  contend  for 
the  benefit  of  the  peculiar  produce  of  their  country. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  same  causes  influence 
the  effects  of  salt  as  those  which  act  in  modiiyiiup 
the  operation  of  gypsum.  Most  lands  in  this 
island,  particularly  those  near  the  sea,  probably 
contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt  for  all  the  pur-* 
poses  of  vegetation ;  and  in  such  cases  the  supply 
of  it  to  the  soil  will  not  only  be  useless,  but  may 
be  injurious.  In  great  storms  the  spray  of  the  sea 
has  been  carried  more  than  50  miles  from  the 
shore ;  so  that  from  this  source  salt  must  be  oflea 
supplied  to  the  soil.  I  have  found  salt  in  all  the 
sandstone  rocks  that  I  have  examinedi  and  it  mtist 

*  This  effect  is  well  lllastrated  by  the  dampness  of 
walls  and  floors  impregnated  with  minnte  quantities  of 
deliquescent  salts,  sncE  as  exist  in  sea- water.  In  fur- 
ther illustration,  I  may  mention  a  striking  instance  of 
dampness,  amounting  to  a  constant  dropping  of  wa* 
ter,  nrom  the  ceiling  of  an  uninhabited  room  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  from  brine  having  been  spilt  on  tbe 
1  floor  of  the  room  above  some  yean  prevkmaly.--J.  D. 
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exist  in  the  foil  derived  ftom  these  rocks.  It  is  a 
constitueot,  likewisei  of  almost  every  kind  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  manure. 

Besides  these  compounds  of  the  alkaline  earths 
and  alkalies,  many  others  have  t>een  recommend- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  increasing  vegetation ;  such 
as  nitrBf  or  the  nitrous  acid  combined  with  potassa. 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  states,  that  he  made  barley 
grow  very  luxuriantly  bv  watering  it  with  a  very 
weak  solution  of  nitre ;  but  he  is  too  speculative  a 
writer  to  awaken  confidence  in  his  results.  This 
substance  consists  of  one  proportion  of  azote,  six 
of  oxygen,  and  one  of  potassium ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  may  furnish  azote  to  form  albumen 
or  gluten  in  those  plants  that  contain  them ;  but 
the  nitrous  salts  are  too  valuable  for  other  purposes 
to  be  used  as  manures. 

Dr.  Home  states  ihnt  sulphate  of  potassa,  which 
as  I  just  now  mentioned  is  found  in  the  ashes  of 
some  peats,  is  a  useful  manure.  But  Mr.  Nais- 
mith*  questions  his  results ;  and  quotes  experi- 
ments hostile  to  his  opinion,  and,  as  he  conceives, 
unfavorable  to  the  efficacy  of  any  species  of  sa- 
line manure. 

Much  of  the  discordance  of  the  evidence  rela- 
ting to  the  efficacy  of  saline  substances  depends 
upon  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  used 
in  different  proportions,  and  in  general  in  quanti- 
ties much  too  large. 

I  made  a  number  of  experiments  in  May  and 
June,  1807,  on  the  efiects  of  different  saline  sub- 
stances on  bariey  and  on  grass  growing  in  the 
same  i^rden,  the  soil  of  which  was  a  liirht  sand, 
of  which  100  parts  were  composed  of  60  parts  of 
siliceous  sand,  and  24  parts  finely  divided  matter, 
consisting  of  7  parts  carbonate  of  lime,  12  parts 
alumina  and  silica,  less  than  one  part  saline  mat- 
ter, principally  common  salt,  with  a  trace  of  gyp. 
sum  and  sulphate  of  magnesia:  the  remaining 
16  parts  were  vegetable  matter. 

The  solutions  of  the  saline  substances  were  used 
twice  a  week  in  the  quantity  of  two  ounces,  on 
spots  of  grass  and  com,  sufficiently  remote  from 
each  other  to  prevent  any  interference  of  results. 
The  substances  tried  were  super-carbonate^  sul- 
phate,  acetate,  nitrate  and  muriate  of  potassa;  stU- 
phate  of  soda,  sulphate,  nitrate,  muriate,  and  car- 
ynmate  of  ammonia.  I  fbund  that  in  all  cases 
when  the  quantity  of  the  salt  equalled  ^  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  water,  the  efiects  were  injuri- 
ous; but  least  so  in  the  instances  of  the  carbonate, 
«ulphate,  and  muriate  of  ainmonia.  When  the 
t^uantities  of  th^  salts  where  ^  part  of  the  solu- 
tion, the  efiects  were  different.  The  plants  wa- 
tered  with  the  solutions  of  the  sulphates  grew  just 
in  the  same  manner  as  similar  plants  watered 
with  rain  water.  Those  acted  on  by  the  solution 
of  nitre,  acetate,  and  supercarbonate  of  potassa, 
and  muriate  of  ammonia,  erew  rather  better.-^ 
Those  treated  with  the  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  grew  most  luxuriantly  of  all.  This  last 
result  is  what  might  be  expected,  for  carbonate  of 
ammonia  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  azote, 
and  oxygen.  There  was,  however,  another  result 
whichlnad  not  anticipated;  the  plants  watered 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  did*not  grow 
l»etter  than  those  watered  with  rain  water.  The 
flolutioQ  reddened  litmus  paper ;  and  probably  the 


free  acid  exerted  a  prejudtdal  effect,  and  interfer- 
ed with  the  results 

Soot  doubtless  owes  a  part  of  its  efficacy  to  the 
ammoniacal  salt  it  contains.  Tfre  liquor  produced 
by  the  distillation  of  coal  contains  carbonate  and 
acetate  of  ammonia,  and  is  said  to  be  a  very  good 
manure. 

In  1806, 1  found  the  growth  of  wheat  in  a  field 
at  Roehampton  assisted  by  a  veiy  weak  solutioa 
of  acetate  of  ammonia. 

Soapers'  waste  has  been  recommended  as  a  ma-* 
nuref  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  its  efficacy  de- 

C ended  upon  thediflerentsaline  matters  it  containr; 
ut  their  quantity  is  very  minute,  indeed,  and  its 
frincipal  ingredients  are  mild  lime  and  quicklime, 
n  the  soapers'  Waste  fh>m  the  best  manufactorier, 
there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  alkali.  Lime  moistened 
with  sea-water  affords  more  of  thissubstaiYce,  and 
is  said  to  have  bee^  used  in  some  cases  with  mors 
benefit  than  common  lime* 

Mr.  Knight  informs  me,  that  he  has  found,  id 
the  two  last  seasons,  that  pond  mud,  of  very  poor 
quality,  chiefiy  clay,  having  been  mixed  with  cod 
dust,  to  afford  fuel  for  his  hot-houses,  afibrded  a 
manure  of  considerable  power,  ft  acts,  however, 
much  more  beneficially  upon  soils  which  are  in 
tolerably  good  condition,  and  perhaps  rather  sti« 
mulates  than  feeds;  for  on  v^ry  poor  soil,  where 
some  was  laid  in  the  last  winter,  its  effects  can 
scarcely  be  perceived. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  to  any  greater  ex' 
tent  the  effects  of  saline  substances  on  vegetation;' 
except  the  ammoniacal  compounds,  or  the  com- 
pounds containing  nitric,  acetic  and  carbonic  acid, 
none  of  them  can  afifonl  by  their  decompoeitkm 
any  of  the  common  principles  of  vegetation,  car* 
bon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

The  alkaline  sulphates  and  the  earthy  muriates 
are  so  seldom  found  in  plants,  or  are  fbund  in  such 
minute  quantities,  that  it  can  never  b«  an  objfct 
to  apply  them  to  the  soil.  It  was  stated  in  t  he  be- 
l^inning  of  this  lecture,  ihat  the  earthy  and  alka- 
line substances  seem  never  to  be  formed  in  vege- 
tation; and  there  is  every  reason  likewise  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  never  decomposed;  for  aAer  be- 
ing absorbed  they  are  found  in  their  ashes. 

The  metallic  bases  of  them  cannot  exist  in  con- 
tact with  aqueous  fluids;  and  these  metallic  bases, 
jike  other  metals,  have  not  as  yet  been  resolved 
into  any  other  forms  of  matter  by  artificial  pro- 
cesses; they  combine  readily  with  other  elements; 
but  they  remain  undestructible,  and  can  be  traced 
undiminished  in  quantity,  through  their  diversified 
combinations. 


*£leffientt  of  AgricoUuie,  p.  78. 


LECTURE  VIII. 

ON  THE  IMPROVEMEirr  OF  LANDS  BY  BURN- 
ING; CHEMICAL  PRINCIPLES  or  THIS  OPE- 
RATION. ON  IRRIGATION  AND  ITS  ErPECTSt 
ON  FALLOWING;  ITS  DISADVANTAGES  AND 
USES.  ON  THE  CONVERTIBLE  HUSBAN'DRY 
FOUNDED  ON  REGULAR  ROTATIONS  ON  DIF- 
FERENT CROPS.  ON  PASTURE  ;  VIEWS  CON- 
NECTED WITH  ITS  APPLICATION.  OW  VA- 
RIOUS AGRICULTURAL  OBJECTS  CONNECT- 
ED WITH  CHEMISTRY.      CONCLUSION. 

The  improvement  of  steril  lands  by  burning 
was  known  to  the  JRoraans.    It  is  meotioBed*  by 
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YiTfji  in  the  firtt  book  of  the  Georgica:  "S®pe 
erfam  steriles  incendefe  profuit  agroB."  It  is  a 
practice  ^ill  much  in  use  in  many  parts  o(  these 
ist^ds;  the  theory  of  its  operation  has  occasion- 
ed much  discussion,  both  among  scientific  men 
and  formers.  It  rests  entirely  upon  chemical  doc- 
ttines;  and  t  trust  f  shall  be  able  to  ofier  you  satis- 
fkctory  elucidations  on  the  subject. 

The  bases  of  all  common  soils,  as  I  stated  in  the 
Iburth  lecture^  are  mixtures  of  the  primitive  earths 
and  olide  of  iron^  and  these  earths  have  a  certain 
degfee  of  attraction  for  each  other.  To  regard 
this  attraction  in  its  proper  point  of  view,  it  is  only 
becessary  to  consider  the  composition  ofany  com- 
mon siliceous  stone.  Feldspar,  for  instance,  con- 
tains mliceous,  aluminous,  calcareous  earths,  fixed 
alkali,  and  oxide  of  iron,  which  exist  in  one  com- 
|>ound,  in  conseauence  of  their  chemical  attrac- 
tions lor  each  other.  Let  this  stone  be  ground 
into  impalpable  powder.  It  then  becomes  a  sub- 
stance nke  clay:  if  the  powder  be  heated  very 
strongly  it  fuses,  and  on  cooling  forms  a  coherent 
mass  similar  to  the  original  stone;  the  parts  sepa- 
rated by  mechanical  division  adhere  again  in  con- 
aequence  pf  chemical  attraction.  If  the  powder 
is  heated  less  strongly,  the  panicles  only  superfi- 
cially combine  with  each  other,  and  form  a  gritty 
in'ass^  which,  when  broken  into  pieces,  has  the 
characters  of  sand. 

If  the  power  of  the  powdered  feldspar  to  absorb 
water  from  the  atmosphere,  before  and  afler  the 
application  of  the  heat,  be  compared,  it  is  found 
much  less  in  the  last  case. 

The  same  effect  takes  place  when  the  powder 
of  other  siliceous  or  aluminous  stones  is  made  the 
■dbject  of  experiment 

I  found  that  two  eaual  pqrfions  of  baralt  ground 
into  impalpable  powaer,  of  which  one  had  been 
strongly  ignited,  and  the  other  exposed  only  to  a 
temperature  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water^  gained 
very  different  weights  in  the  same  time  when  ex- 
posed to  air.  In  four  hours  the  one  had  gained  only 
twograins,  whilst  theothefhad  gained  seven  grains. 
When  clay  or  tenacious  soils  are  burnt,  the  ef- 
fect is  of  th6  same  kind;  they  are  brought  nearer 
to  a  state  analogous  to  that  of  sands. ' 
In  the  manufacture  of^  bricks  the  general  princi- 
1^  is  well  .illustrated;  if  a  piece  of  dr^  brick  earth 
e  applied  to  the  tongue,  it  will  adhere  to  it  very 
strongly,  in  consequence  of  its  pbwer  to  absorb 
water;  but  after  it  has  been  burnt  there  will  be 
scarcely  a  sensible  adhesion.* 

The  process  of  burning  renders  the  soil  less 
compact,  less  tenacious  and  retentive  of  moisture ; 
and  when  properly  applied,  may  convert  a  matter 
that  was  stiff,  damp,  and  in  consequence  cold,  into 
one  powdery,  dry,  and  warm ;  and  much  more 
proper  as  a  bed  for  vegetable  life. 

The  gi^t  objection  made  by  speculative  che- 
mists to  paring  and  burning  is,  that  it  destroys  ve- 
g^tabld  and  animal  matter,  or  the  manure  in  the 
soil ;  bat  in  cases  in  which  the  texture  of  its  earthy 
Ingredients  is  permanently  improved,  there  is  more 
than  a  compensation  for  this  temporary  disadvan- 
tage.   And  in  some  soil^  where  there  is  an  excess 


of  inert  vegetable  matter,  the  destruction  of  it 
must  be  beneficial :  and  tlie  carbonaceous  n^e^tter 
remaining  in  the  ashes  may  be  piore  useful  to  the, 
crop  than  the  vegetable  fibre  fibm  which  it  was 
produced. 

I  have  examined  by  a  chemical  analysis  three' 
specimens  of  ashes,  from  different  lands  that  had 
under^ne  paring  and  burning.    The  first  was  a 
quanuty  sent  to  the  board  by  Mr.  Boys  of^B^- 
ban^r,  in  Kent,  whose  treatise  on  paring  and 
burning  has  been  published.    They  were  from  a 
chalk  soil,  and  200  grains  contained 
80  Carbonate  of  lime. 
H  Gvpsum. 
9  Charcoal. 
15  Qxide  of  iron, 

Z  Saline  matter;  viz.  sulphate  of  potashj 
muriate  of  magnesia,  with  a  mmute 
^  quantity  of ,  vegetable  alkali. 

The  remainaer  alumina  t^nd  silica. , 

Mr.  Boys  estimates  that  12660  bushels  are  the 
common  produce  of  an  acre  of  ground,  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  calculation,  would  give  172906  lbs. 
containing 


69160  B>8. 

950d*5 
12967-5 

S5935 

7780;5 
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*  Clay  has  the  remarkable  property  of  coDfiniog 
water;  and  therefore  a  thin  layer  of  clay  may  have  a 
veiy  injurious  effect,  by  preventing  rain  water  from 
penetrating  deeply  and  saturating  the  subsoil;  an  evil 
which  may  be  corrected  by  paring  and  burunc:.~J.  D. 
Vol-  VI.-« 


Carbonate  of  lioie   • 
ypsiitb 
xide  of  iron 
aline  matter 
{pl;iarcoa(        -       - 
In  this  instance  there  was  undoubtedly , a  rery 
considerably  quantity  of  m^itter  capable  of  bi^in^g 
active  as  manure  produced  in  the  operation  of. 
burning.    The  charcoal  was  very  finely  divided  j; 
and,  exposecf  on  a  large  sprface  on  th^  field,  must 
have  been  gradually  C9nverted  into  ccuhonic  ack}« 
And  gypsum  and  oxid^  of  irpn,  as  I  mentroned  in 
the  last  lecture,  seem  to  produce  the  very  best  ef- 
fects when  applied  to  lands  containing  an  excess 
of  cart>onate  of  lime. 

The  second  specimen  was  from  a  soH  nl^r 
Coleorton,  in  Leicestershire,  containing  only  (bur 
per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  consisting  of 
three^fburths  light  siliceotis  sand,  and  aho^t  one- 
fourth  clay.  This  had  been  turr  before  baroing, 
and  100  parts  of  the  ashes  gave 

6  Parts  charcoaf. 
3  Muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  potash, 

with  a  trace  of  vegetable  alkali. 
9  Oxide  of  iron. 
And  the  remainder  the  earths.,  , 

In  this  instance,  as  in  the  other,  fiinily  diy;ided 
charcoal  was  found ;  the  solubility  of  which  would 
be  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  alkali. 

The  third  instance  was  that  of  a  stifi  clay,  frpm 
Mount's  Bay,  Cornwall.  This  land  bad  b«E|n 
brought  into  cultivation  from  a  beath'by  burning 
about  ten  years  before ;  but  having  been  neglect- 
ed, furze  was  springing  up  in  different  parts  of  it, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  second  paring  and  burning : 
100  pvts  of  the  ashes  contained 
8  Parts  of  charcoal. 

2  Of  saline  matter,   principally  common 
salt,  with  a  little  vegetable  alkdL 

7  Oxide  of  iron. 
2  Cartkmate  of  lime. 

Remainder  alumina  and  silica. 

Here  the  (]^uantity  of  charcpal  was  gr^^r  than 
in  the  other  instances.  The  sialt,  I  spspec^  was 
owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  se^  it  being  but  two 
miles  ofi*.  In  this  land  there  was  certainly  an  ex- 
cess of  dc^  vegetable  fibre,  as  well  as  tioprofita- 
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ble  living  vegetable  matter;  and  I  have  since 
heard  that  a  great  improvement  took  place. 

Many  obscure  causes  have  been  referred  to  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  effects  of  paring 
and  burning ;  but  I  believe  they  may  be  referred 
entirely  to  the  diminution  of  the  coherence  and 
tenacity  of  clays,  and  to  the  destruction  of  inert 
and  useless  vegetable  matter,  and  its  conversion 
into  a  manure. 

Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  Phytologia,  has  supposed 
that  clay  during  torrefaction  may  absorb  some  nu- 
tritive principles  from  the  atmosphere  that  aHer- 
lyards  may  be  supplied  to  plants ;  but  the  earths 
are  pure  metallic  oxides,  saturated  with  oxygen  ; 
and  the  tendency  of  burning  is  to  expel  an^  other 
volatile  principles  that  the^  may  contain  m  com- 
bination.   If  the  oxide  of  iron  in  soils  is  not  satu- 
rated with  oxygen,  torrefaction  tends  to  produce 
its  further  union  with  this  principle ;  and  hence  in 
burning  the  color  of  clays  changes  to  red.    The 
oxide  of  iron  containing  its  full  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen has  less  attraction  for  acids  than  the  Other 
oxide,  and  is  consequently  less  likely  to  be  dissolved 
by  any  fluid  acid  in  the  soil ;  and  it  appears  in 
this  state  to  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  earths. 
A  very  ingenious  author,  whom  I  quoted  at  the 
end  of  the  last  lecture,  supposes  that  the  oxide  of 
iron  when  combined  with  carbonic  acid  is  poison- 
ous to  plants,  and  that  one  use  of  torrefaction  is 
to  expel  the  carbonic  acid  from  it ;  but  the  car- 
bonate of  iron  it  not  soluble  in  water,  and  is  a  very 
inert  substance ;  and  I  have  raised  a  luxuriant 
crop  of  cresses  in  a  soil  composed  of  one-fi(lh  car- 
bonate of  iron,  and  four-fifths  carbonate  of  lime. 
Carbonate  of  iron  abounds  in  some  of  the  most 
fertile  soils  in  England,  particularly  the  red  hop 
•oil.    And  there  is  no  theoretical  ^und  for  sup- 
posing that  carbonic  acid,  which  is  an  essential 
ibod  of  plants,  should  in  anjr  of  its  combinations 
be  poisonous  to  them  :  and  it  is  known  that  lime 
and  magnesia  are  both  noxious  to  vegetation  un- 
less combined  with  this  principle. 

AU  soils  that  contain  too  much  dead  vestetable 
fibre,  and  which  consequently  lose  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  theirweight  by  incineration,  and  all  such 
as  contain  their  earthy  constituents  in  an  impalpa- 
ble, state  bf  division,  i.  e.  the  stifi*  clays  and  marls, 
are  improved  by  burning ;  but  in  coarse  sands, 
or  rich  soils  containing  a  just  mixture  of  the 
earths,  and  in  all  cases  in  wbich  the  texture  is  al- 
ready sufficiently  loose,  or  the  organisable  matter 
sufficiently  soluble,  the  process  of  torrefaction  can- 
not be  useful. 

AU  poor  siliceous  sands  must  be  injured  by  it ; 
and  here  practice  is  found  to  accord  with  theory. 
Mr.  Younff,  in  his  Essa^^  on  Manures,  states, 
<<  that  he  round  burning  injure  sand ;''  and  the 
operation  is  never  performed  by  good  agricultu- 
rists upon  siliceous  sandy  soils,  afler  they  have 
once  been  brought  into  cultivation. 

An  intelligent  farmer  in  Mount's  Bay  told  me 
that  he  had  pared  and  burned  a  small  field  several 
years  ago,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  bring 
again  into  good  condition.  I  examined  the  spot ; 
the  grass  was  very  poor  and  sc^ty,  and  the  soil 
an  arid  siliceous  sand. 

Irrigationf  or  witertng  land,  is  a  practice 
which,  at  first  view,  appears  the  reverse  of  torre- 
faction ;  and  in  general,  in  nature,  the  operation 
of  water  is  to  bnng  earthy  substances  into  an  ex- 
treme state  of  division.    But  in  the  artificial  wa- 


tering of  meadows,  the  beneficial  efiects  depend 
upon  many  different  causes, — some  chemical, 
some  mechanical. 

Water  is  absolutely  essential  to  vegetation  ;  and 
when  land  has  been  covered  by  water  in  the  win- 
ter, or  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  the  moisture 
that  has  penetrated  deep  into  the  soil,  and  even 
the  sub-soil,  becomes  a  source  of *^  nourishment  to 
the  roots  of  the  plant  in  the  summer,  and  prevents 
those  bad  efi*ects  that  often  happen  in  lands  ii> 
their  natural  state,  from  a  long  continuance  of  dry 
weather. 

When  the  water  used  in  irrigation  has  fiowed 
over  a  calcareous  country,  it  is  generally  ^nd 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  in  thia 
state  it  tends,  in  many  instances^  to  ameliorate  the 
soil.* 

Common  river- water,  also,  generally  contains  a 
certain  portion  of  organisable  matter,  which  ismuch 
greater  after  rains  than  at  other  times ;  and  which 
exists  in  the  largest  quantity  when  the  stream 
rises  in  a  cultivated  country. 

Even  in  cases  when  the  water  used  for  flooding 
is  pure,  and  free  from  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances, it  acts  by  causing  the  more  equable  dif- 
fusion of  nutritive  matter  existing  in  the  fnnd  ;  and 
in  very  cold  seasons  it  preserves  the  tender  rootv 
and  leaves  of  the  grass  from  being  affected  by 
frost. 

Water  is  of  greater  specific  gravity  at  429  Fah- 
renheit, than  at  32^;  the  freezing  point ;  and  hence 
in  a  meadow  irrigated  in  winter,  the  water  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  grass  is  rarely  below 
40^,  a  decree  of  temperature  not  at  all  prejudicial 
to  the  living  organs  of  plants. 

In  1804,  in  the  month  of  March,  I  examined 
the  temperature  in  a  water  meadow  near  Hunger- 
ford,  in  Berkshire,  by  a  very  delicate  thermome- 
ter. The  temperature  of  the  air  at  seven  in  the 
morning  was  29^.  The  water  was  frozen  above 
the  grass.  The  temperature  of  the  soil  below  the 
water  in  which  the  roots  of  the  grass  were  fixed 
was  4S9. 

In  genera]  those  waters  which  breed  the  best 
fish  are  the  best  fitted  for  watering  meadows ;  but 
most  of  the  benefits  of  irrigation  may  be  derived 
from  any  kind  of  water.  It  is,  however,  a  gene- 
ral principle,  that  waters  containing  ferrugi- 
nous impregnations,  though  possessed  of  fertilizing 
efiects,  when  applied  to  a  calcareous  soil,  are  in- 
jurious .on  soils  that  do  not  efiervesce  with  acids; 
and  that  calcareous  waters,  which  are  known  by 
the  earthy  deposite  they  afford  when  boiled,  are 
of  most  use  on  siliceous  soils,  or  other  soils  contain- 
ing no  remarkable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  most  important  processes  for  improving 
land  are  those  which  have  b^n  already  discuss- 
ed, and  that  are  founded  upon  the  circumstance  of 
removing  certain  constituents  from  the  soil,  or 
adding  others,  or  changing  their  nature ;  but  there 
is  an  operation  of  very  ancient  practice  still  much 


*  And,  I  mav  add,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  niii- 
water,  to  dissolve  and  remove  carbonate  of  lime  fh>m 
the  soil.  In  Malta,  where  irrigation  is  much  employ- 
ed, the  water  containing  carbonate  of  lime,  I  have 
found  no  deficiency  of  mis  compound  in  the  soil  of 
the  irrigated  lands ;  but  in  this  country,  even  in  chalk 
districts,  the  superficial  soil  is  often  entirely  destitute 
of  carbonate  of^lime ;  it  has  been  removed  in  process 
of  time,  supposing  that  it  previously  existed  in  the 
soil,  by  the  solvent  power  of  raiu-v^ter.—J.  D. 
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employed,  in  which  the  soil  ii  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  submitted  \o  processes  which  are  purely  me- 
chanical, namely,  following. 

The  benefits  arising  from  fallows  have  been 
much  overrated.  A  summer  (allow,  or  a  clean 
fallow,  may  be  sometimes  necessary  in  lands  over- 
grown with  weeds,  particularly  if  they  are  sands 
which  cannot  be  pared  and  burnt  with  advanta^ ; 
but  is  certainly  unprofitable  as  part  of  a  general 
03^tem  in  husbandry. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers,  that  cer- 
tain principles  necessary  to  fertility  are  derived 
from  the  atmosphere,  which  are  exhausted  by  a 
succession  of  crops,  and  that  these  are  a^in  sup- 
plied during  the  repose  of  the  land,  and  the  expo- 
sure of  the  pulverized  soil  to  the  influence  oi'  the 
air ;  but  this,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  introductoij 
lecture,  is  not  a  correct  statement.    Oxygen  is 
absorbed  by  the  vegetable  61m,  and,  perhaps,  in 
certain  cases,  azote ;  but  the  earths,  the  great  ele- 
ments of  soils,  cannot  be  combined  with  new  ele- 
ments from  the  air ;  none  of  them  unite  to  azote  ; 
and  such  of  them  as  are  capable  of  attracting  car- 
bonic acid,  are  always  saturated  with  it  in  those 
soils  on  which  the  practice  of  fallowing  is  adopted. 
The  vague  ancient  opinion  of  the  use  of  nitre  and 
of  nitrous  salts  in  vegetation,  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  principal  speculative  reasons  for  the 
defence  of  summer  fallows.    Nitrous  salts  are 
produced  during  the  exposure  of  soils  containing 
vegetable  and  animal  remains,  and  in  greatest 
abundance  in  hot  weather  ;*  but  it  is  probably  by 
Che  combination  of  azote  from  these  remains  with 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  that  the  acid  is  Ibrmed, 
and  at  the  expense  of  an  element  which  other- 
wise would   have  formed  ammonia;  the  com- 
pounds of  which,  as  is  evident  from  what  is  stated 
in  the  last  lecture,  are  much  more  efficacious  than 
the  nitrous  compounds  in  assisting  vegetation. 

When  weeds  are  buried  in  the  soil,  by  their 
abtforption  of  oxygen  and  gradual  decomposition 
they  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  soluble  matter, 
and  a  soil  will  certainly  in  consequence  produce 
better  crops  at  the  end  of  a  fallow ;  but  the  use  of 
this  practice  must  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  ve- 
getable fibre  and  its  nature,  and  upon  the  quality 
of*  the  soil.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed  durinsr 
the  whole  time  by  the  action  of  the  vegetable 
ro  atter  upon  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  lost  to  the  soil  in  which  it  was  formed, 
and  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soil  tends  to  disengage  the  gaseous  and  the  vola- 
tile fluid  matters  that  it  contains ;  and  heat  in- 
creases the  rapidity  of  fermentation  :  and  in  the 
summer  fallow,  nourishment  is  rapidly  produced, 
at  a  time  when  no  vegetables  are  present  capable 
of  absorbing  it. 

Land,  when  it  is  not  employed  in  preparing  food 
for  animals,  should  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
the  prepaitition  of  manure  for  plants ;  ana  this  is 
effected  by  means  of  green  crops,  in  consequence 

*  Nitre  and  nitrate  of  lime  are  the  two  nitrous  salts 
of  most  common  occorreDce ;  the  presence  of  lime 
appears  to  l>e  essential  to  the  production  of  both.  In 
siuiations,  however  favorable  in  other  respects,  in 
which  there  is  no  potash  pre-existing,  there  nitre  will 
not  form ;  nitrate  of  lime  will  appear  alone.  Nitre, 
therefore,  w  chiefly  confined  to  countries  of  primary 
rock  formations,  contaimog  feldsptarorsome  analo^us 
mineral,  which  in  decomposing  yields  potassa.— J.  D.  I 


of  the  absorption  of  carbonaceous  matter  in  the 
carbonic  acid  ef  the  atmosphere.  In  a  summer's 
fallow  a  period  is  always  lost  in  which  vegetables 
may  be  raised,  either  as  food  for  animaS,  or  as 
nourishment  for  the  next  crop ;  and  the  texture  of 
the  soil  is  not  so  much  improved  by  it  exposure 
as  in  winter,  when  the  expansive  powers  of  ice, 
the  gradual  dissolution  of  snows,  and  the  alterna- 
tions from  wet  to  dry,  tend  to  pulverize  it,  and  to 
mix  its  diflerent  parts  together. 

In  ihe  drill  husbandry  the  land  is  preserved 
clean  by  the  extirpation  of  the  weeds  oy  hand, 
by  raising  the  crops  in  rows,  which  renders  the  de- 
struction of  the  weeds  much  more  easy.  Manure 
is  supplied  either  by  the  green  crops  themselves,  or 
from  the  dun^  of  the  cattle  fed  upon  them ;  and 
the  plants  having  large  systems  ofleaves  are  made 
to  alternate  with  those  bearing  grain. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  convertible  system 
of  cultivation,  that  the  whole  of  the  manure  is  em- 
ployed ;  and  that  those  parts  of  it  which  are  not 
fitted  for  one  crop  remain  as  nourishment  for  an- 
other. Thus,  in  Mr.  Coke's  course  of  crops,  the 
turnip  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  succession ;  and 
this  crop  is  manured  with  recent  dung,  which  im- 
mediately aflbrds  sufficient  soluble  matter  for  its 
nourishment ;  and  the  heat  produced  in  ferment- 
ation assists  the  germination  of  the  seed  and  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  Afler  turnips,  bariey  with 
grass  seeds  is  sown ;  >ind  the  land,  having  been 
uttle  exhausted  by  the  turnip  crop,  aflbras  the 
soluble  parts  of  the  decomposing  manure  to  the 
grain.  The  grasses,  rye-grass,  and  clover  remain, 
which  derive  a  small  part  only  of  their  organized 
matter  from  the  soil,,  and  prooably  consume  the 
gypsum  in  the  manure,  which  would  be  useless  to 
other  crops :  these  plants,  likewise,  by  their  larj^ 
systems  of  leaves,  absorb  a  considerable  quantity 
of  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere ;  and  when 
ploughed  in  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  decay  of 
their  roots  and  leaves  affords  manure  for  the  wheat 
crop :  and  at  this  period  of  the  course,  the  woody 
fibre  of  the  farm-yard  manure,  which  contains  the 
phosphate  of  lime  and  the  other  difficultly  soluble 
parts,  is  broken  down ;  and  as  soon  as  tne  most 
exhausting  crop  is  taken,  recent  manure  is  again 
applied. 

Mr.  Gregg,  whose  ingenions  system  of  culti- 
vation has  been  published  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  who  has  the  merit  of  first  adopting  a 
plan  similar  to  Mr.  Coke's  upon  strong  clays,  suf- 
fers the  ground  afler  barley  to  remain  at  rest  for 
two  years  in  grass :  sows  peas  and  beans  on  the 
leys ;  ploughs  in  the  pea  or  bean  stubble  for 
wneat ;  and  in  some  instances  follows  hia  wheat 
crops  by  a' course  of  winter  tares  and  winter  bar- 
ley, which  is  eat  oS^  in  the  spring,  before  the  land 
is  sowed  for  turnips. 

Peas  and  beans,  in  all  instances,  seem  well 
adapted  to  prepare  the  ground  for  wheat ;  and  in 
some  rich  lands,  as  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  Par- 
ret,  mentioned  in  the  fourth  lecmre,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  South  Downs  in  Sussex,  they  are  raised 
in  alternate  crops  for  years  together.  Peas  and 
beans  contain,  as  appears  from  the  analjrses  in  the 
third  lecture,  a  small  quantity  of  matter  analoffooa 
to  albumen ;  but  it  seems  tnat  the  azote,  which 
forms  a  constituent  part  of  this  matter^il  derived 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  dry  bean*  leaf,  when 
burnt,  yields  a  smell  approaching  to  that  of  de^ 
composing  animal  matter ;  and  in  its  decay  in  the 
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When  caliJe  are  (ed  ufmn  land  not  benefited  by 

their  manure,  the  eflhci  is  alwnyi  an  exhauBtion 
e  Boil  ;  this  IB  panJcubrly  the  case  wherp 
carrying  horeCB  are  Itept  on  eitniea!  they  eoMume 
the  puiure  during  the  night,  and  drop  ibe  greaiMt 
part  of  their  manure  during   their  labor  in  tha 

The  exportation  of  grain  from  a  country,  unless 
GOUie  Hrticles  capable  of  becoming' panure  are  in- 
troduced in  compenration,  must  ullimalely  tend  to 

:haust  the  Boil.  Some  of  the  spots  now  desert 
sands  in  northero  Africa,  and  Aaia  Minor,  vera 
anciently  fenile.  Sicily  was  the  granary  of  lialy ; 
and  ihe  quantity  of  corn  carried  off  fiom  it  by  the 
Romans  is  probably  a  chief  cause  of  its  present 
sterility.*  in  this  island,  our  commercial  system 
at  present  has  the  effecl  of  affording  suhatances, 
which  in  their  use  and  decomposition  must  enrich 
the  land.  Corn,  sugar,  tallow,  oil,  skins,  furs, 
vine.  Bilk,  cotton,  &c.,  are  imported,  and  fiah  are 
'iipplied  from  the  sea.  Amongst  our  nuraeroos 
exportF,  woollen,  and  linen,  and  leather  goods  arc 
almost  the  only  subatanceB  which  contain  any  nn- 
iritive  malericds  derived  from  the  aoil. 
In  ail  courses  of  crops  it  is  necessary  that  eve- 
part  of  the  Boi!  should  be  made  aa  useful  as  jxn- 
sible  to  the  different  plants;  but  the  depth  of  the 
furrow  in  ploughing  muit  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  of  the  subsoil,  la  rich  clayey 
soils  the  furrow  can  scarcely  be  loo  deep;  end 
even  in  Banda^  unless  the  eubaoil  contains  Boms 
principles  noxious  to  vegetables,  the  sama  prac- 
tice should  be  adopted.  When  the  rooti  aredeep^ 
they  are  less  liable  to  be  injured,  either  by  excess 
of  rain,  or  drought;  Ihe  layers  shoot  forth  their 
radicles  into  every  (Art  of  the  soil:  and  the  space 
from  which  Ihe  nourishment  is  aerived  is  more 
considerable,  than  when  the  seed  is  aupei6ci»ll]r 
inserted  in  the  soil. 

7'here  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  ^rith 
respect  to  permanent  pasture;  but  ibe  advaniagei 
or  di  Bad  vantages  can  only  be  reasonf^l  upon  ac- 
cording to  the  clrcumstaacea  of  situation  and  cli- 
mate. Under  the  citcumataoces  of  irrigalioii, 
lands  are  extremely  productive,  with  compara- 
tively little  labor;  and  in  climates  where  great 
Suanliles  ofraio  fall,  Ihe  oatund  irrigation  pro- 
uces  the  same  effects  as  artificial.  When  bay  is 
in  great  demand,  as  sometimea  happens  i/a  iha 
neighborhood  of  ihp  metropolis,  where  D>uure 


tbeir  parent*  grew  before  ihem,  an4  the  interior 
ffU^  of  the  cii^  baa  been  exhausted  by  preceding 
tmpfi  but  wfaer^  the  fungua  has  died,  nourisb- 
■pent  is  suppljed  for  grass,  which'usually  riaea 
yiiht|i  ibe  circle,  coarse,  and  of  a  i^k  gf^eo 

BfHoT.*       * __^ 


plants  wbich  bave  yielded  them,  pad  yet  beji^fieid  to 
other  kinds  of  plants  :  in  one  ioglsnce  actioe  the  p^ 
of  B  poison,  in  Ae  other  of  a  manurf.  Vi&  Phisii>- 
lo^e  \igitiie,  pp.  S48  and  1174,  for  some  curioaa 
mfonostion  on  tDis  impoifant  sabjeet,  tbi  iDVtttiea- 
tion  of  which  is  only  just  b«giia.--J.  D. 

*  Bicily  isstiJIabunoaat  in  com,  and  pradaect  mors 
than  is  aafflcient  for  tbe  use  of  its  iDhabitaDtB.  If  (b 
fertility  is  diminished,  which  Onre  is  reasoa  to  belitve 
ia  the  case,  since  the  beat  times  of  the  Romaai,  ilm^ 
be  relerred  to  a  bad  ijstem  of  agriculture,  coD.Qeclcd 
with  an  ojipressive  eoveniiDeiit.  Tbe  corn-lands  o|^ 
the  edjoinine  littis  IslanS  of  Malta,  well  cultivated, 
are  wooderfuUy  fertile,  yielding  otlen  a  return  of  £lleen 
fold  of  wheat,  and  aometijnes  of  thirty-two  fold  oibar- 
ley ;  whilel  In  the  loniui  Islands,  especiall;  at  Cerin^ 
wnere  tbe  kU  is  similar,  but  where  manure  ii  M( 
used,  and  tbe  tame  land  is  yearly  under  the  p 
the  produce  of  wheat  teldam  exceeds  £ve  fold ; 
in  Bll  these  islands,  from  time  immemorial,  corn  has 
been  imported,  the  most  fertile  of  them  not  yieldinj; 
sufficient  fin  six  months'  coatumptioD. — 3.  D 
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.can  b^  e^iiy  procured,  the  ^pplicatioq  of  k  to 
jmsiyije  is  tepM  bv  the  increase  oi'  crop;  but  lop- 
dreBdijig  j^ss  Janil  with  animal  or  vegetable  ma- 
)rii]jre  caimot  be  cec9nimended  at  a  f^ener^  8y«tew* 
Pjr.  jCoyie^try  very  justiy  observes,  that  there  is  a 
jgr^ter  w^iie  ol  t&e  oianure  in  this  ease  than 
when  it  is  ploughed  into  the  soil  ibr  seed  crops. 
The  Joss  by  exposure  to  Ihe  air  and  the  sunshine 
oilers  raasoDs,  in  addition  to  those  that  have  been 
already  ifuoted  in  the  sixth  lecture,  Ibr  tiie  appK- 
catioQ  of  manure,  even  in  this  case,  in  a  state  of 
indpient  and  not  completed  lermentation. 
'  Very  little  attentiou  has  been  paid  to  the  nature 
of  the  grasses  )l>est  adapted  lor  permanent  pasture. 
The  chief  circumstance  wbich  gives  value  to  a 
gfBSfi  is  ^he  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  that  the 
wMe  crop  will  afford;  but  the  time  and  duration 
oif  its  fMtKuice  are  likewise  points  of  great  iropor- 
(aace;  and  a  grass  that  supplies  green  nutriment 
thnoughout  the  whole  of  the  year  may  be  more 
valuable  than  a  grass  which  yields  it^  produce 
pnly  in  ^qimer,  thou^  the  whole  <juantity  of 
^ood  supplied  by  it  shomd  be  muc|i  less. 

The  msses  that  propagate  themselyes  ]i»y 
f^lBCf,  Uie  differept  species  of  agrostis,  supply 
paafxmo  fhn>Mghout  the  year;  and,  as  it  haa  been 
mentioned  on  a  former  occasioa,  the  concrete  sap 
atofed  up  in  their  joints  renders  them  a  good  food 
even  in  winter,  i  saw  four  square  yards  of  fioria 
srass  cut  in  the  end  of  January,  this  year,  in  a 
meadow  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  Cultivation 
of  fiorin,  by  t))e  Counters  of  IJardwicke,  the  ppil 
of  >v|iich  is  a  damp  slifi  clay.  They  afforded  28 
pounds  of  iodder;  of  whicn  1000  parts  afforded 
p4  parts  of  n^tri^ve  matter,  consistinff  nearly  of 
ciue^lxth  of  sugari  and  five-sixths  of  mucilage, 
with  a  little  extractive  matter.  In  another  experi^r 
meat,  four  square  yards  gave  87  pounds  of  grass. 
The  quality  of  thai  grass  is  interior  to  that  of  the 
fiorin  releited  to  in  the  table,  in  the  latter  part  of 
tke  third  lecture,  which  was  cqltivated  by  Sir  Jo- 
eeph  Banks  in  Middlesex,  In  a  mu^ch  richer  spil^ 
and  cut  in  Deceipber. 

'  Tt^e  $orin  gra^,  to  l:|e  in  periection,  requires  a 
m^t  d^a^?  or  %  ^et  soil|;  and  it  grows  iuxur^nt- 
ly  m  cotd  clays  unfitted  lor  other  grasses.  In  li^t 
iBiidi  and  in  dry  aitaations  its  produce  is  much  m- 
tenor  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 

The  cominoa  jprasses,  proiperiy  ao  called,  that 
affioffd  moat  mitriuye  matter  m  eariy  spring,  are 
the  vernal  meadow  grass  and  meadow  fbx-tail 
grasij  but  their  produce^  at  the  time  of  flowering 
an4  npeniqg  the  aeed,  is  mferior  to  that  of  a  great 
piqiit^  of  other  gi^fiBseaj  the^  ilatter-n^ah  is,  how- 
ever, abundant. 

TTal)  feKue  grata  atanda  highest,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  the  l)uke  of  Bedford,  of  any 
graas  properiy  so  called,  aa  to  the  quantity  of  nu- 
tritiv*  inatter  afforded  bv  the  whole  crop  when 
cut  at  the  time  of  flowcnnff;  end  meadow  c^t^s- 
taH  gresi  afibrda  meet  foo3  when  cut  at  the  time 
me  seed  is  npe:  the  highest  lat^rmath  produce 
ci'  the  grasses  examijMd  ip  the  Duke  of  BedJSMfd's 
experji,miepta  is  (opi  the  s^a-meadow  gra^ 
'  o(9fpit  kM  pioyiideii^  in  fi\  penoaaneot  fUUB^ures 
%  niitjAffa  of  variona  grasaesi  the  pvoduca  of  which 
4ilai;B  at  diflEsraiit  aeaaoas.  Where  paaturea  are 
to  be  maia  artificially,  such  a  mixture  ought  to  be 
imitaled;  and^  perhaps,  paaturea  superior  to  the 
natural  ones  may  be  made  by  selecting  due  pro- 


soil  which  afford  respectively  the  grealest  quanti- 
ties of  spring,  summer,  lalter-mathUmd  wimer 
produce.  A  reference  to  the  details  inthe  appen- 
dix wiji  ahow  ihat  such  a  plan  of  cultivation  ia 
verv  practicable. 

The  propagation  of  grasses  by  layers  has  lately 
given  rise  to  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
formation  of  pasture,  by  what  has  been  called  in- 
occulation.  A  certain  portion  of  old  pasture  is  re- 
moved with  the  roots  of  the  grasses  and  a  part  of 
the  soil,  and  planted  (as  it  were^  in  arable  land  ajt 
certain  intervals.  By  the  spreaalnff  of  the  layerSf 
a  surface  of  grasses  is  speedily  formed;  and  the 
old  pasture,  ii  too  much  or  it  be  not  removed,  aoo9 
recovers  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of 
ihe  same  principle.  This  improvement  has  arises 
in  the  same  place  where  agriculture  has  so  long 
been  an  object  of  unremitt^  and  patriotic  exer- 
tions.   Mr.  Coke's  steward  is  the  author. 

In  all  lands,  whether  arable  or  pasture,  weedsi 
of  every  description,  should  be  rooted  out  before 
the  seed  is  ripe;  and  if  thev  are  suffered  to  remain 
in  hed^-rows,  they  should  be  cut  when  in  flovirer, 
or  before,  and  made  into  heaps  for  roaiuire:  io 
this  case  they  will  fucniah  more  nutritive  matter 
in  their  decompoaition:  and  their  increase  bv  the 
dispersion  of  seeds  will  be  prevented.  The  tam- 
er, who  suffers  weeds  to  remain  till  their  ripe  seeds 
are  shed,  and  scattered  by  the  winds,  is  not  only 
hostile  to  his  own  interests,  but  is  likewise  an  ene- 
my to  the  public:  a  fow  thistles  neglected  soop 
will  stock  a  farm;  and  by  the  light  down  which  ia 
attached  to  their  seeds,  they  may  be  distributed 
over  a  whole  cotmtry.  Nature  has  provkled  such 
i^ple  resourcea  for  the  continuaQee  of  evea  tha 
meanest  yegetable  iribea,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
ensure  the  ^Dstruction  of  such  as  are  hostile  to  the 
agriculturist,  even  with  every  precaution.  Seeds 
excluded  fronl  the  air  wiH  remain  for  years  inactive 
in  the  soil*,  and  yet  germinate  under  fkvorable 
circumstancea ;  and  the  different  plants,  the  seeda 
of  whichj  like  those  of  the  thistle  and  dandelion, 
are  fomidied  with  beards  or  lyings,  n^y  he 
brought  from  an  immense  distaiice.  The  fic^* 
bsMoe  of  Canada  has  only  letely  been  found  in  £iyh 
rope;  and  Linnania  suppoaes  that  it  haa  beeo 
transported  from  America,  by  the  very  Iwht 
downy  plumea  with  which  the  seed  is  providea 

in  feeding  cattle  with  green  food,  there  are 
many  advantages  m  soUing,  or  supplying  them 
with  food,  where  their  manure  is  preservea,  out  of 
the  field :  the  plants  are  less  injured  when  cut  than 
when  torn  or  jagged  by  the  teeth  of  the  cattle,  and 
no  food  is  wast^  by  being  trodden  down.  They 
are  likewise  obliged  tp  feed  without  making  a  se- 
lection ;  and  in  consequence  the  whole  food  la  cod- 


ry  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  atxHiod  op  the  suiftce 
portions,  of  those  species  of  grassei  fioed  for' the  1  of  th«  sea. 


*  Tfae  appearance  of  seeds  in  places  ^he^e  thtir 

{parent  plants  are  not  found  may  he  easily  accounted 
or  from  this  circumstance,  and  other  citcumstancttSr 
Many  seeds  are  carried  from  island  to  island  by  cur- 
rents in  the  sea,  and  are  defended  by  their  haip  coaff 
from  the  immediate  action  of  the  waxer.  West  In^iap 
seeds  (of  this  description)  are  often  found  on  our 
coasts,  and  readily  germinate  ;  their  long  voyage  hav- 
ing been  barely  sumotent  to  afibrd  the  col^lraon  its 
due  proportion  of  mpistnre.  Other  seeds  are  cairied 
indigested  in  the  stomach  of  birds,  and  supplied  with, 
food  at  the  moment  of  yitir  deposition.  The  Kgfat 
seeds  of  the  mosses  and  hcbens  Mobably  float  in  eve- 
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•aiDed :  the  attachment  or  dislike  to  a  particular 
kind  of  fqf^  exhibited  by  animals,  offers  do  proof 
of  its  nutritive  powers.  Cattle,  at  first,  refuse 
linseed  cake,  one  of  the  most  nutritive  sub- 
stances on  which  they  can  be  fed.* 


am  obliged  to  Mr.  George  Sinclair. 

'*  Lolium  pererme,  rye-grass.  Sheep  eat  this  grass 
when  it  is  in  the  early  a&ee  of  its  growth,  in  prefer- 
ence to  most  others ;  but  after  the  seed  approacnes  to- 
wards perfection,  they  leave  it  for  almost  any  other 
kind.  A  field  in  the  park  at  Wobum  was  laid  down 
in  two  equal  "parts ;  one  part  with  rye-erass  and  white 
clover,  and  the  bther  part  with  coclrs-foot  and  red 
clover :  from  the  spring:  till  midsummer  the  sheep  kept 
almost  constantly  on  the  rye-rrass ;  but  after  that  time 
they  left  it,  and  adhered  with  equal  constancy  to  the 
cock's-foot  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

•<  DacfyZif  ^Zomero/o,  cock's-foot.  Oxen,  horses,  and 
sheep  eat  this  grass  readily.  The  oxen  continue  to 
eat  tne  straws  and  flowers,  from  the  time  of  flowerii^ 
till  the  time  of  perfecting^  the  seed :  this  was  exempli- 
fied in  a  striking  manner  in  the  field  before  alluded  to. 
The  oxen  generally  kept  to  the  cock*s-foot  and  red 
clovsr,  and  the  sheep  to  the  rye-grass  and  white  clo- 
ver. In  the  experiments  publish^  in  the  Amoenitates 
Academics,  by  the  pupils  of  Linneus,  it  is  asserted 
that  this  ^rass  is  rejected  by  oxen :  the  above  fact, 
however,  is  in  contradiction  of  it. 

**jilopecurus  pratentU,  meadow  fox-tail.  Sheep  and 
horses  seem  to  nave  a  greater  relish  for  this  grass  than 
oxen.  It  delights  in  a  soil  of  intermediate  quality  as 
to  moisture  or  dryness,  and  is  very  productive.  In 
the  water-meadow  at  Priestley,  it  constitutes  a  consi- 
defal>le  part  of  the  produce  of  that  excellent  meadow. 
It  there  Keeps  invariably  possession  of  the  top  of  the 
ridges,  extending  generally  about  six  feet  from  each 
side  of  the  water-course;  the  space  below  that  to 
where  the  ridge  ends  ia  stocked  with  cock's-foo^  the 
rough-stalked  meadow  grass,  Fettuca  praieMis,  Fe«- 
iuea  dwriutcula,  jSgrostis  ttolotufera,  Jgrostu  paluttris, 
and  sweet-scented  vernal  gross,  with  a  small  admixture 
of  some  other  kinds. 

"PhUum  praUnse,  meadow  cat*s-tail.  This  grass  is 
eaten  without  reserve  by  oxen,  sheep,  and  horses. 
Dr.  Pulteney  says  that  it  is  disliked  by  sheep;  but  in 
pastures  where  it  abounds,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  re- 
jected by  these  animals,  but  eaten  in  common  with 
such  others  as  are  growing  with  it.  Hares  are  remark- 
ably fond  of  it.  The  Phuwn  nodotum,  Phleum  aipt- 
man,  Poa  ftriHu  and  Poa  compresta,  were  left  on- 
touched,  although  they  were  closely  adjoining  to  it.  It 
seems  to  attain  the  greatest  perfecfion  in  a  nch  deep 
loam. 

*'JgrOtlu  ttoloniferOt  fiorin.  In  the  experiments  de- 
tailed in  the  Amcenitates  Academics,  it  is  said  that 
hones,  sheep,  and  oxen  eat  this  grass  readily.  On 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  farm  at  JV&ulden,  fionn  hay 
was  placed  in  the  racks  before  horses  in  small  distinct 
quantities,  alternately  with  common  hav;  but  no  de- 
cided preference  for  either  was  manifested  by  the  horses 
in  this  trial.  But  that  cows  and  horses  prefer  it  to 
hay,  when  in  a  green  state,  seems  fully  proved  by  Dr. 
Richardsoa,  in  his  several  publications  on  fiorin;  and 
of  its  productive  powers  in  England  (which  have  been 
doubted  by  some,)  there  are  satisfactory  proofs.  La- 
dy Hardwicke  has  siven  an  account  of  a  trial  of  this 
grass;  wherein  twenhr-three  milch  cows  and  one  youn^ 
horse,  besides  a  number  of  pigs,  were  kept  a  fortnight 
on  the  produce  of  one  acre. 

**Poa  irmaUtf  rough-stalked  meadow.  Oxen, 
horses,  and  sheep  eat  wis  grass  with  avidity.  Hares 
also  eat  it;  but  they  give  a  decided  preference  to  the 
smooth-stalked  meadow  grass,  to  which  it  is,  in  many 
respects,  neariy  allied. 

•<Paajmi<eiim,8mooth*stalked  meadow-grass.  Oxen 


When  food  artificially  composed  is  to  be  given 
to  cattle,  it  should  be  brought  as  neariy  as  possi- 

and  horses  are  observed  to  eat  this  grass  in  common 
with  others;  but  sheep  rather  prefer  the  hard  fescue, 
and  sheep's  fescue,  which  afiect  a  similar  soil.  This 
species  exhausts  the  soil  in  a  greater  degree  than  al- 


*  For  the  following  observations  on  the  selection  of    . 
different  kinds  of  common  food  by  sheep  and  cattle,  I   most  any  other  species  of  grass;  the  roots  being  nu- 


merous, and  powerfully  creeping,  become  in  two  or 
three  years  completely  matted  tether;  the  produce 
diminishes  as  this  takes  place,  ft  grows  common  in 
some  meadows,  dry  banks,  and  even  on  walls. 

'<  C^ftosurus  crtstoftu,  crested  dog's-tail  grass.  The 
South  Down  sheep  and  deer  appear  to  l>e  remarkably 
fond  of  this  grass:  in  some  part?  of  Wobum  Park  this 
grass  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  herba^  on  which 
these  animals  chiefly  browse;  while  another  part  of 
the  park,  that  contains  the  AgroMtit  capiUari*,  jtgrm- 
iu  pumiUs,  Fettuca  offrinOj  Fettuca  durntsadot  and  Fet* 
tuca  cambricaf  is  seldom  touched  by  them:  hnt  tht 
Welsh  breed  of  sheep  almost  constantly  browse  upon 
these,  and  neglect  the  Cynoturtu  crttiaiut,  LoUumpe- 
renne,  and  Poa  irivialU* 

"jSgroftU  vulgaris  {capiOans,  Linn.),  fine  bent; 
common  bent  This  is  a  very  common  grass  on  all 
poor  dry  sandjr  soils.  It  is  not  palatable  to  cattle,  as 
they  never  eat  it  readily,  if  any  other  kinds  be  vritbin 
their  reach.  The  Welsh  sheep,  however,  prefer  it,  as 
I  before  observed;  and  it  is  singular  that  those  sheep 
being  bred  in  the  park,  when  some  of  the  best  grasses 
aro  equally  vrithin  their  reach,  should  still  prefer  those 
^;rasses  which  naturally  grow  on  the  Welsh  mountains: 
it  seems  to  argue  that  such  a  preference  is  the  effect 
of  some  other  cause  than  that  of  habit. 

**Feiiuca  onmui,  sheep's  fescue.  All  kinds  of  cat- 
tle relish  this  grass ;  but  it  appears  from  the  trial  that 
has  been  made  with  it  on  clayey  soils,  that  it  continues 
but  a  short  time  in  possession  of  such,  being  soon  over- 
powered by  the  more  luxuriant  kinds.  On  dry  shal- 
low soils  that  are  incapable  of  producing  the  larger 
sorts,  this  should  form  the  principal  crop,  or  rather  the 
whole;  for  it  is  seldom  or  ever,  in  its  natural  state, 
found  intimately  mixed  with  others,  but  by  itself. 

"Fettuca  duriutcula,  hard  fescue  grass.  This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  of  the  dwarf  sorts  of  grasses. 
It  is  grateful  to  all  kinds  of  cattle;  hares  are  very 
fond  of  it;  they  cropped  it  close  to  the  roots,  and  ne- 
glected the  Festuca  ovhia  and  Fettuca  rubra,  which 
were  contiguous  to  it.  It  is  present  in  most  good 
meadows  and  pastures. 

<*  Fettuca  praientit,  meadow  fescue.  This  grass  is 
seldom  absent  from  rich  meadows md  pastures;  it  is 
observed  to  be  highly  grateful  to  oxen,  sheep,  and 
horses,  particularly  the  former.  It  am>ear8  to  grow 
most  luxuriantly  when  combined  with  tne  hard  fescue 
and  Poa  trwialis. 

"  Avena  eltator,  taU  oat  grass.  This  is  a  very  pro- 
ductive grass,  freauent  in  meadows  and  pastures,  hut 
is  disliked  by  catUe,  particulariy  by  horses;  this  per- 
fectly ames  with  the  small  portion  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter which  it  aflbrds.  It  seems  to  thrive  best  on  a 
strong  tenacious  clay. 

"Avena  flavewent^  yellow  oat-grass.  This  grass 
seems  partial  to  dry  soils  and  meadows,  and  appears 
to  be  eaten  by  sheep  and  oxen  equally  witii  the  mea- 
dow bariey,  crested  dog's-tail,  and  sweet-scented  ver- 
nal grasses,  which  naturally  grow  in  compimy  with  it. 
It  nearly  doubles  the  quantity  of  its  produce  by  the 
applicauon  of  calcareous  manure. 

<*  Hoicut  lanatut,  meadow  soft  grass.  This  is  a  very 
common  grass,  and  grows  on  all  soils,  fix>m  the  richest 
to  the  poorest.  It  affords  an  idtundance  of  seed,  which 
is  light,  and  easily  dispersed  by  the  wind.  It  appears 
to  be  generally  disliked  by  all  sorts  of  cattle.  The 
produce  is  not  so  great  as  a  view  of  it  in  fields  would 
indicate;  but  being  left  almost  entirely  untouched  by 
cattle,  it  appears  as  the  most  productive  part  of  the 
herbage.    Tbe  hay  which  is  made  of  it,  firom  the 
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hie  to  the  state  of  nataral  food.  Thus,  when  su- 
gar is  ffiven  to  them,  some  dry  fibrous  matter 
mould  be  mixed-  with  it,  such  as  chopped  straw, 
or  dry  withered  grass,  io  order  that  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  be  performed  in 
a  natural  manner.  The  principle  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  practice  alluded  to  in  the  third  lecture, 
of  giving  chopped  straw  with  barley. 

In  washJDff  sheep,  the  use  of  water  containing 
carbonate  oTlime  should  be  avoided ;  for  this  sub- 
stance decomposes  the  yolk  of  the  wool,  which  is 
an  animal  soap,  the  natural  defence  of  the  wool ; 
and  wool  of\en  washed  in  calcareous  water  be- 
comes rough  and  more  brittle.  The  finest  wool, 
such  as  that  of  the  Spanish  and  Saxon  sheep,  is 
most  abundant  in  yolk.  M.  Vauquelin  has  an- 
alyzed several  difierent  species  of  yolk,  and  has 
found  the  principal  part  of  all  of  them  a  soap, 
with  a  basis  of  potassa  Tt.  e.  a  compound  of  oily 
matter  and  potassa,)  with  a  little  oil^  matter  in 
excess.  He  has  found  in  them,  likewise,  a  nota- 
ble quantity  of  acetate  of  potassa,  and  minute 
quantities  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  muriate  of 
potassa,  and  a  peculiar  odorous  animal  matter. 

M.  Vauquelin  states,  that  he  found  some  speci- 
mens of  wool  lose  as  much  as  45  per  cent,  in  being 
deprived  of  their  yolk;  and  the  smallest  loss  in  his 
experiments  was  35  per  cent. 

The  yolk  is  most  useful  to  the  wool  on  the  back 
of  the  sheep  in  cold  and  wet  seasons;  probably  the 
application  of  a  little  soap  of  potassa,  with  excess  of 
ffrease  to  the  sheep  brought  from  warmer  climates 
ID  our  winter,  that  is,  increasing  their  volk  artifi- 
cially, might  be  useful  in  cases  where  the  fineness 
of  the  wool  is  of  great  importance.  A  mixture  of 
this  kind  is  more  conformable  to  nature  than  that 
ingeniously  adopted  by  Mr.  Bake  well ;  but  at  the 
time  his  labors  commenced  the  chemical  nattire 
of  the  yolk  was  unknown. 


I  have  now  exhausted  all  the  subjects  of  diseus- 
snon,  whic^  my  experience  or  information  has  been 
Bible  to  supply,  on  the  eonnexion  of  chemistry  with 
agriculture. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  some  of  the  views  brought 
fair  ward  may  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
most  important  and  useful  of  the  arts. 

I  trust  that  the  inquiry  will  be    pursued  by 

number  of  downy  hsirs  which  cover  the  surface  of  the 
leaves,  is  soft  and  spongy,  and  disliked  by  cattle  in 
general. 

**  JMoxmtkim  odoraium,  sweet-scented  vernal 
|;raM.    Horses,  oxen,  and  sheep  eat  this  grass;  though 
in  pastures  where  it  is  combmed  with  the  meadow 
Ibz-tail,  and  white  clover,  cock's-foot,  rough-stalked 
meadow,  it  is  left  ontooched;  fiom  which  it  would 
seem  unpalatable  to  cattle.    Mr.  Grant  of  Leigbton 
laid  down  one-half  a  field  of  a  considerable  extent 
with  this  grass,  combined  with  white  clover.    The 
other  half  of  the  field  with  ibx-tail  and  red  clover. 
Tlie  sheep  would  not  touch  the  sweet-scented  ver- 
nal, but  kept  constanthr  apon  the  fox-tail.    The  writer 
ct  this  saw  the  field  when  the  grasses  were  in  the  high- 
est state  of  perfection;  and  hardly  any  thing  could  be 
Dkore  satismctory.    Equal  Quantities  of  the  seeds  of 
wiiite  clover  were  sown  with  each  of  the  grasses;  but 
from  the  dwarf  nature  \>f  the  sweet-scented  vernal 
crass,  the  clover  mixed  with  it  had  attained  to  greater 
loxuiiaAce  than  that  mixed  with  the  meadow  fox- 
tail" 


others ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  chemical  phikMo- 
phv  advances  towards  perfeetion,  it  will  afford  new 
aids  to  agriculture. 

There  are  sufficient  motives,  connected  both  with 
pleasure  and  profit,  to  encourage  ingenious  men  to 
pursue  this  new  path  of  investigation.  Science 
caimot  long  be  despised  by  any  persons  as  the 
mere  speculation  of  theorists ;  but  must  soon  be 
considered  by  all  ranks  of  men  in  its  true  point  of 
view,  as  the  refinement  of  common  sense,  guided 
by  experience,  gradually  substituting  sound  and 
rational  principles  for  vague  popular  prejudices. 

The  soil  offers  inexhastible  resources,  which 
when  property  aopreciated  and  employed,  most 
increase  our  wealtn,  our  population,  and  our  phy- 
sical strength. 

We  possess  advantages  in  the  use  of  machinery^ 
and  the  division  of  labor,  bekmging  to  no  other 
nation.  And  the  same  enei]|;v  of  character,  the 
same  extent  of  resources  which  has  always  dis- 
tinguished the  people  of  the  British  Islands,  and 
made  them  excel  in  arms,  commerce,  letters,  and 
philosophy,  apply  with  the  happiest  effect  to  the 
improvement  of  the  cultivation  of^  the  earth.  No- 
thing is  impossible  to  lat>or,  aided  by  ingenuity. 
The  true  objects  of  the  agriculturist  are  likewise 
those  of  the  patriot.  Men  value  most  what  they 
have  gained  with  effort ;  a  just  confidence  in  their 
own  powers  results  from  success ;  they  love  their 
country  better,  because  they  have  seen  it  improved 
by  their  own  talents  and  industry ;  and  they  iden- 
tify with  their  interests  the  existence  of  those  in- 
stitutions which  have  aflfoided  them  security,  in- 
dependence, and  the  multiplied  enjoyments  of 
civilized  life. 


APPENDIX. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THB  KEStTLTS  OF  BXPBBI- 
MENT8  ON  THE  PRODUCE  AND  NUTRITIVE 
qUALITIES  OF  DIFFERENT  GRASSES,  AND 
OTHER  PLANTS,  USED  AS  THB  FOOD  OF 
ANIMALS.  INSTITUTED  BY  JOHN  DUKB  OF 
BEDFORD. 

Introduction  by  Sir  H,  Davy. 

Of  the  215  proper  grasses  which  are  capable  of 
being  cultivated  in  this  climate,  two  only  have 
been  employed  to  any  extent  for  making  artificial 
pastures, — rye-grass  and  cockVfbot  grass;  and 
their  application  for  this  purpose  seems  to  have 
been  rathei  the  result  of^  accident  than  of  any 
proofs  of  their  superiority  over  other  grasses. 

A  knowledge  of  the  comparative  merits  and 
value  of  all  the  different  species  and  varieties  of 
grasses  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  highest  importance 
in  practical  agriculture.  The  hope  of  obtaining 
this  knowledge  was  the  motive  that  induced  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  to  institute  this  series  of  experi- 
ments. 

Spots  of  ground,  each  containing  four  square 
feet,  in  the  garden  at  Wobom  Abbey,  were  in- 
closed by  boards  in  such  a  manner  that  there  was 
no  lateitd  communication  t>etween  the  earth  in- 
cluded by  the  boards  and  that  of  the  garden.  The 
soil  was  removed  in  these  inclosures,  and  new 
soils  supplied  ;  or  a  mixture  of  soils  was  made  in 
th(Bm,  to  furoiish  as  far  as  possible  to  the  different 
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grasde^  tho06  floMs  which  seem  most  fhVorable  to 
Q^ir  growth ;  a  f^w  varieties  being  adoarted  fbr  the 
purpose  of  ascertaiaing  the  effect  of  dinerent  soils 
tHi  the  sariie  plant. 

The  f^rasses  were  either  planted  or  sown^  and 
their  produce  cut  and  collected  and  dried,  at  the 
proper  seasons,  in  sumitaer  and  autumn^  by  Mr. 
Sinclair^  his  grace'd  gardener.  For  the  purpose  of 
detenkii|[iinfl,  as  far  as  possible,  the  nutritive  pow- 
ers of  theoifierent  species,  equal  weights  of  the 
d^  grasses  or  vegetable  substances  were  acted 
upon  by  hot  water  till  all  their  ^luble  part^  were 
dmolved ;  the  solution  wds  then  evaporated'  tb 
dryness'  by  a  gentle  heat  in  a  proper  stbve,  and  the 
matter  obtained  carefully  weighed.  Thicr  part  of 
the  process  was  likewise  conducted  with  much  ^^ 
dress  add  intelligence  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  by  wh6tn 
aU  the  Ibllowing  details  and  Caloulatioins'  ar^fur-- 

nished. 

The  dry  extracts,  supposed  tacoritain  the  nutri- 
tive matter  o^'thegraiBses',*  were  sent  to  me  lor  olie- 
mical  examination*  The  compo^on  of  sdme'  of 
them  is  sta^  in  a  foraging  table ;  I  sh^ll  ofiRsi' 
a  few  chemical  obeervatioiM  onothere  at  the  end 
of  this  appendix.  It  will  be  (bund  from  the  ge^ 
nend  condusiooto,  that  the  mode  of  determinm^ 
the  nutritive  power  of  the  grasses,  by  the'quantity 
of  matter  they  contain  soluble  in  Water,  is  snffioi^ 
ently  accurate  fbr  all  the  purposeik  of  agricultund 
ifivestigatiotk 
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JittidU  of  ExperinuiiU  on  Orasses.  Ay  Oeotge 
Slndaiti  Gardener  to  Hie  Oraee  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  Cdrrespondmg  Member  of  tne 
Hforttculturai  Sodeiy  (f  Edinburgh. 

I.  jMhotanihum  odaratum,    Engl.  Bot.   647. 
Curt.  Lond. 
Sweet-soented  vemal'gFass.    Nat  of  Britain^ 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  the 

fipace  of  an  acre  equal  to  '000091827984  of*  a 

bh>im  sandy  loam  wltb  manure,  is — 

OL,       or  lbs.  per  acre r 
Grass,  11  oi.  8 dr.*    thel^^^^   ^^^^   ^  ^ 

produce  per  acre  % 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 


diy  .  21i  dr. 

The  produce  of  the 
space,  ditto        49.1y\ 


V  88856   0=s210d    8    0 


*The  weight  is  avoirdupois;  lbs.  poumb,  ok. 
ounces,  dr.  drachms.  The  weights  not  named  are 
quarters  of  drachms,  and  fractions  of  quarters  of 


The  weight  lost  by  the 
produce  of  one  acre  in 

64  dr.  of  grass  atfbr^'  of* 

nutritive  matter      I  dr. 
The  pit)duce  of  the  space, 

ditto         .         2'iJ^ 

At  the  time  the  secid  iis  ripe,  the  producd'is— - 

Grass   9   oz.     The  pro-) 

dqce  per  acre        .  i 

Sd'dr.  01  grass  weigh  when  ] 

diV        .        .        24dr.  ».. 
Thfe|)i^odu<ii5  of  the  space',  ^ 

ditto         .  48VW 

The  wdirfit  Ibstr  l>y  Ifife 

produce  of  otai  acre  iti 

drjrihg 

64  dr.  of  grasb  affoM  df 
nutritive  matter  8.1  dr. 

,Tie  produce  of  the  space, 
.^itto  .       7.1} 

The   weight  of  nutritive 

'  itiatter  Which  is  lost  by 
^king'  the  crop  at  the 
tim^di^ghissis  In  flow- 
er, ^kC^ihg  hblf  Of  its 
value 

T^h^  brbportlbnhl  valu^  #hich  the  (^rh^  aC  \W 
time  of  flowering  bears'  tb  that  at  ttnT  \ittit  the 
seed  i^  ripef,  is  as  4  to  Id. 

The  larter-math  prodiifc^  is^ 

C^s,lOo:^.  "rtie' produce' 7  j^jg^^    ^. 

per  atrp        .         .         ^ 
64^dr.  of  graa)  aSffoM'  of' 

nutnflve  matter  2:i'diP.   < 

The  pi^f)ditiori^l'  v^lde"  ^hich  the  gra#6  br  ttte 
Ifltft^Mh^th  b^ars  tb  that  elt  thb'  tiftkl  th6  s^^  at 
fip^t  ik  nearly  ar  9^'toiaf. 

The  siia^llness  of  the  prodacie^  of  thls'gVadir' 
renders  it  improper  for  the  purpoeef  of  hay  ;  bull' 
its  eariy  growth,  and  the  superior  quantity  of  nu* 
tritive  matter  which  the  larter-raath  afibrd»,  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  afibrded  by  the  grass  at 
th^  thne  of  flowering,  (iaus^  it  to  rahic  hfigh  as  a 
pasture  gi'aafe,  oto  such?  soils  ais  are?  w^llfined'  foY 
its  g^6w1h ;  soch  are  peat-bogs',  and  labd^  thdVaki^ 
deep  and  moist, 
II.  Bikus  odotahi^,  Rot^:  G.  A.  (SrtV^hWJb 
wbbdi^. 
Sweet-scfehtedsbft^^si.  Na^.  of  GeWhirty. 
F\6.  Gef,-^H:  borb^iU     Grbwirtg'  lU 
moist  meadowK 
At  the  time  of  flbwerlbj^,  tfi^  ptt^^fu^  frdte  ^' 
ri(ih  sandy  IbaVn  is^' 

80    dr.  of  grass  weigh'^ 

when  dry       20.2  or. 
The'   produce    of    the 

spaiie,  ditto       57.14 
The  weight  lost  by  the 

produce  of  one  acre  in 

drting       .        .  . 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of ^ 

nutritivfe  matter  4.1  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto  14.3^ 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  npe^  the  produce  is— 

drachms  'f  thus  7.1|  means  7  drachois,  1  quarter  of  a 
(|rashk»,  and  }  of  a  qoarler. 


89067'l#  =  244I     11  14 


7087       0    2 


ntU  13  =  810  15   9 
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64  dr.  of  grass  Weigh  when' 


OS.       or  Um.  per  acre. 


M52460    0=s  9628  IS    0 


17696    4    0 


85732  1S»  2283    4  18 


diy  .        28  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space 

ditto      .        .      224 
The  weight  lost    by  the 

Srodace  of  one  acre  in 
lyinflT 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-' 
tritive  matter       6.1  dr. 

The  produce  of  tiie  space, 
ditto     .  62.2     J 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 
lost  by  taking  the  crop  at  the  time  the 
grass  IS  in  flower,  being  more  than  hail 
of  its  value    .        #       *        «        .        1600 

The  proportional  vfllue  which  the  grass  at  the 
time  of  lowering  bears  to  that  at  the  time  the  seed 
is  ripe,  is  as  17  to  21. 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 

Grass,  26  oz.    The  produce 


8  10 


per  acre 


272260    0=17016  10    0 


64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutri- 
tive matter  4.1  dr.     .         18079    1=  1129  16    1 

The  grass  t^  the  latter-math  crop,  and  of  the 
crop  at  the  time  of  flowering,  taking  the  whole 
quantity,  and  their  relaiive  proportions  of  nutritive 
matter,  are  in  value  neariy  as  6  to  10;  the  value  of 
the  grass  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  exceeds  that 
of  the  laltef-math  io  proportion  as  21  to  17. 

Though  this  is  one  of  the  eariiest  of  the  flower- 
ing grasses^  it  is  tender,  and  the  produce  in  the 
spring  is  inconsiderable.  If,  however,  the  quanti- 
tjr  or  nutritive  matter  which  it  affords  be  com- 
j»ared  with  that  of  any  of  those  species  which 
Sower  neariy  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  found 

freatlv  superior.  It  sends  forth  hut  a  small  num- 
er  of  flower-^ialks,  which  are  of  a  slender  struc- 
ture compared  to  the  size  of  the  leaves.  This 
Will  account  in  a  great  measure  for  the  equal 
quantities  of  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  the  grass 
at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  the  latter-math. 

ill.  C^ii09urMC€mileMA,   Engl.  Hot  1613.  Host. 
G.  A.  ii.t«96. 
Blue  moor-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain.  Sesleria 
oeralea. 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  from  a 
light  sandy  soil  is— 

Grass,  10  oz.  The  prcriuce 
per  acre     *  1089600    0=s6806    4    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutri- 
tive matter  3J)  dr.     .  6860  13=  398  12  13 

The  produce  of  this  grass  is  greater  than  its  ap- 
l^earance  would  denote;  the  leaves  seldom  attam 
Co  more  than  lour  or  five  inches  in  length,  and  the 
flower  stalks  seklom  rise  to  more.  Its  growth  is 
not  rapid  aller  being  cropped,  nor  does  it  seein  to 
withstand  the  effects  of  frost,  which,  if  it  happen 
to  be  severe  and  eariy  in  the  spnng,  checks  it  so 
much  as  to  prevent  it  from  flowering  lor  that  sea- 
son; otherwise  the  Quantity  of  nutritive  matter 
which  the  grass  afibros  (for  the  straws  are  very 
inconsiderable)  would  raok  H  as  a  valuabie  graM 
ibr  permaneat  pasture. 

IV.  AhoptcarvJi  pratensis.  Curt.  Lond.  Alo. 
myosuroides.  Meadow  fox-tail  grass.  Nat. 
of  Brit.  Engf.  Bor.  848. 

At  the  time  of  flowerii^  Ihe  prodoee  ftom  a 
cbmykMinifB-^ 
Vol-  VI.-84 


98010    0=  6126  10    0 


14293    2    0 


7667    0=    478    9    6 


• 


01.       or  11m.  per  acre 
Grass,  80  ox.    The  produce 

per  acre    .        .        .       826700    0r=20418  12    < 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry       .        .       24  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto    .        .       336 
The  weight  lost  by  the 

Sroduce  of  one  acre  in 
lying    . 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 1 
tritive  matter       1.2  dr.  l 
The  produce  of  the  space,  : 
ditto   .       .       11.1      ; 

The  produce  flxim  a  sandy  loam  is— 

Grass,  12  oz.  8  dr.    The  pro- 
duce per  acre    .  186126    Os  9Mf  IS 
80  dr.  or  grass  weigh  when  *) 

A«Klie.ofthe.%^;!-  **"    «=a»2    5    » 

ditto     .        .        60        J 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  ^ 

tritive  matter       1  i     ^,-^  ,,        ,-«..•- 

The  produce  of  the  space,  >    ^126  16=    132  14  16 

ditto    .        .       3.0i     j 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe^  the  produce  from* 
the  clayey  loam  is-^ 

Grass,  19  oz^    The  produce 

per  acre     .  206910    0=12981  14    0" 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  \ 

Th7p^nte  of  th^Z^tl'A  ^^^    8=6619    6    2 
ditto  .  lB6JBi  } 

The  weight  lost  by  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  in  drying 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  "I 
tritive  matter      2.1  dr. 


7111    8  U 


y     7376    4=    461    0    4 


The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto     .        .        9.976  > 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 
lost  bv  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed  l>e 
ripe,  being  one  tvrenty-fifth  part  of  its 
value 


17    6  11 


tritive  matter 
The  produce  of  the  space 
ditto        4  6 


The  p^portional  value  which  the  grass  at  the 
time  of  flowering  bears  to  that  at  tto  time  the 
seed  is  ripe,  is  as  6  to  9. 

The  latter-math  produce,  from  the  clayey  loam, 
is— 

Grass,  12  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre    .  .        130680    0=  8167    8    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 1 

' ^  ^^'  [     4088  12=    265    3  12 

') 

The  proportional  value  which  the  whole  of  the 
latter-math  crop  bears  to  that  at  the  time  the  seed 
is  ripe,  is  as  5  to  9,  aod  to  that  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  proportionably  as  13  to  ^. 

The  above  statement  deariy  shows  that  there 
is  neariy  three-fourths  of  produce  greater  from  a 
clayey  loam  than  Irom  a  sandy  soil,  and  the  gitws 
from  the  latter  is  coinparatively  of  le^s  value,  in 
proportion  as  4  to  6.  The  straws  produced  by  the 
sandy  soil  are  deficient  in  dumber,  an(l  in  every 
respect  less  than  those  from  the  cliiyey  loam; 
which  will  aeeoufrt  fer  the  unequal  quaqtities  of 
nutritive  matter  afforded  by  them;  but  the  propor- 
tional value  in  which  the  grass  of  the  latter-math 
exceeds  that  of  the  crop  at  tlm  time  of  floweriitf, 
is  as  4  to  3:  a  diffismiwe- which  appeaw  txinKAVfl- 
aary,  when  the  quantity  of  flower^stalks  which 
graai  at  tlM^  tiMe  of  flowMif  If  consi- 
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dered.  In  tlie  jfnihoxanthum  odoratum  the  pro- 
portional difference  between  the  fmaa  of  these 
crops  ifl  still  greater,  nearly  as  4  to  9:  in  the  Poa 
pratensis  they  are  equal;  out  in  all  the  latter  flow- 
ering grasses  experimented  upon,  the  flowering 
straws  of  which  resemble  those  of  the  Aloptcwrus 
pratetmSf  or  j^nthoxanthwn  odoratum,  the  greater 
proportional  value  is  always,  on  the  contrary, 
found  in  the  grass  of  the  flowering  crop.  Whate- 
ver the  cause  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  loss 
sustained  by  taking  the  crops  of  these  grasses  at 
the  time  ol  flowering  is  considerable. 

y.  j^lopecuruB  alpinus.    Enffl.  fiot.  1126. 

Alpine  fox-tail  grass.    Njr.  of  Scotland. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
sandy  loam  with  a  small  portion  of  manure,  is — 

oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 
Grass,  8  oz.     The  produce 

per  acre  87120    0=:  5445    5    0 

60  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

The'^produce  of  the  sjfact  \  ^^32    0=  1452    0    0 

ditto        .        .        34fVJ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  8998    5    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  ^ 

tritive  matter  1  dr.     .      I      ,-a,     . qk    t    a 

The  produce  of  the  space,  r      ^*    4—      85    i    4 

ditto        .        .        .2^ 

VI.  Poa  alpirn.  Engl.  fiot.  1003.  Flor.  Dan.  107. 
Alpine  meadow  grass.    Nat.  of  Scotland. 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
light  sandy  loam  is — 

Grass,  8  oz.  The  produce 
per  acre  .        87120    0=  5445    0    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutri- 
tive matter  1.2  dr.    2041  14        127    9  14 

YII.  Jvmamibeiuns.    Engl.  fiot.  1640.    Host. 
6.  A.ii.  t.  50. 
Downy  oat-srass.    Nat.  of  firitain. 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
rich  randy  soil  is— 

Grass,  28  oz.   The  produce 

per  acre  250470    0=15654    6    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when" 

TheV«ceoftheSct[»«»26    0=5870    6    4 

mo    .  188  dr.  J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  dryine;  .         9788  15  12 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  ^ 

tritive  matter        1.2  dr.  I      -q.^    ^_    ^uia  \a    a 
The  produce  of  the  space,  r    ^^    0=    866  14    6 

ditto  8.2iVJ 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 

Grass  10  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  108900    0=  6806    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

Tb^produceofthei'acth''''    ^  ^^*    ^    ^ 
ditto  .        .       82j 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  k  drying 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter  2  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto       ...     6 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 
lost  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed 
be  ripe,  being  more  than  half  of  its 
value  .  .  .  i  154    6    8 

Th«  proportioQal  valuo  which  thegratsat  the 


5545  0  0 


8408  2=  212  11  0 


time  of  flowering  hears  to  that  at  the  time  the  seed 
is  ripe,  is  as  6  to  8. 
The  produce  of  latter-math  is— 

oz.  or  lbs.  per  acre. 
Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre                              108900  0=  6806    4    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutri-  ^ 

tive  matter                2  dr.      8408  2=    212  11    0 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  at  the 
time  of  flowering  bears  to  that  of  the  latter-math, 
is  as  6  to  8.  The  grass  of  the  seed-crop,  and  that 
of  the  latter-math,  are  of  equal  value. 

The  downy  hairs  which  cover  the  surface  of 
the  leaves  of  this  grass,  when  growing  on  poor 
light  soils,  almost  entirely  disappear  when  it  is 
cultivated  on  a  richer  soil.  It  possesses  several 
good  qualities  whidi  recommend  it  to  particular 
notice ;  it  is  hardy,  eariy,  and  more  prodtictive 
than  many  others  which  affect  similar  soils  and 
situations.  Its  growth  afler  being  cropped  is  tole- 
rably rapid,  althoiigh  it  does  not  attam  to  a  great 
length  if  left  growing :  like  the  Poa  praUn8i$,  it 
sends  forth  flower-stalks  but  once  in  a  season,  and 
it  appears  well  calculated  for  permanent  pasture 
on  rich  light  soils. 

Vlll.  Poa  pratensis.    Curt.  Lood.    Engl,  fiot 
1073. 
Smooth-stalked  meadow  grass.    Nat  of 
firitain. 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
mixture  of  bog-earth  and  clay  is — 

Grass,  15  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  168850    0=10209    6    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry        .        .     22.2  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto         •        .        67.2 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 


>  45942    8=  2871    6    8 


7387  15  18 


4466    9=    279    2    9 


5445    Ots  8408    2    0 


5104  11    0 


8190    6=    199    6    0 


acre  in  drying 

84  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter    .    1.8  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space,  f 
ditto      .        .       6.2iV. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  piodace  i 

Grass,  12*8  oz.  The  pro- 
duce per  acre  186125    0=  8507  18 

80  dr.  or  grass  weigh  when ") 
dry  .       82  dr.  I 

The  produce  of  the  space,  f 
ditto    .        .        .    80    J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  drying 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 1 
tritive  matter       1.2  dr.  I 

The  produce  of  the  space,  / 
ditto    .        .       4.2x3^  / 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which 
is  lost  Dv  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed 
be  ripe,  being  nearly  one-fourth  of  its 
value  .  79  12    9 

The  produce  of  latter-math  i»— 

Grass,  6  oz.  The  produce 
per  acre  65840    0=  4088  12    9 

64  dr.  of  grass  affordof  nu- 
tritive matter       1.8  dr.        1786  10=    11110    0 

The  proportional  value  io  which  the  grass  d* 
the  latter-math  exceeds  that  of  the  flowering  crop, 
is  as  6  to  7.  The  grass  of  the  seed-crop  aod  that 
of  the  latter-math  are  of  equal  value. 

This  grass  is,  therefore,  of  least  value  at  the 
time  the  seed  Lb  ripe ;  a  loss  of  more  than  one- 
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fourth  of  the  value  of  the  whole  crop  is  fiuBtained 
if  it  18  not  cut  till  that  period  :  the  straws  are  then 
dry,  and  the  root-leaves  in  a  sickly  decaying  state; 
those  of  the  latter-math,  on  the  contrary,  are  lux- 
uriant and  healthy.  This  species  sends  forth 
flower-stalks  but  once  in  a  season ;  and  these  be- 
ing the  most  valuable  part  of  the  plant  for  the 
purpose  of  hay,  it  will,  from  this  circumstance,  and 
the  superior  value  of  the  grass  of  the  laiier-math 
compared  to  that  of  the  seed-crop,  appear  well 
adapted  for  permanent  pasture. 

IX.  Poa  atruUa. — Var.  Poa  pratensis.    Engl, 
fiot.  1004. 
Poasubcsenilea.  Short  bluish  roeadow-grasp. 
Nat.  of  Britain.    H.  Kew.   1—155    Poa 
humilis. 


oz. 


or  lbs.  per  acre 
119790    0=  7486  14    0 


35987  0=s  2246    1    0 


8748  7=    288  16    7 


At  the  time  of  floweriniT)  the  produce  from  a 
•oil  of  the  like  nature  as  the  preceding  is — 

or  lbs.  per  acre. 


oz. 


119790    0=  7486  14    0 


8748    7=    288  15    0 


be  Dro-  f 
in  dry-  > 


85937    0=  2246    1    0 


5240  18    0 


Grass,  11  oz.  The  produce 

per  acre 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  o 

nutritive  matter  2  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto        .        .      5-2 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry         .        .        24 
The  prodace  of  the  space, 

ditto      .        .      52*3^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the 

duee  of  one  acre  in 

ing 

If  the  produce  of  this  variety  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  preceding  one,  It  will  be  found  less ; 
DOT  does  it  seem  tq  possess  any  superior  excel- 
lence. The  superior  nutritive  power  does  not 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  produce  by  80  lbs. 
of  nutritive  matter  per  acre. 

X.  Ftiiuca  hordiformia.     Poa  hordiformis.  H. 

Cant. 
Bariey-like  fescue  grass.    Nat  of  Hungary. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
sandy  soil,  with  manure,  is— 

^'Jfr'.^rT"  ^^'P"^""  1 217800  0=  13612    8    0 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  j 

ThlPproduce  of  ihl\}Le.  >  ««*^  «=  ^^    ^2    0 
ditto  .        96  j 

Tbe  weight  lost  by  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  in  ory 
ing       .       .       .         ^ 

64  (&.  of  grass  afford  of 
nutritive  matter  2*1  dr.  '      -^--    t^_    .-o    **    « 

The  produce  of  tbe  space,  r     ^^^    0=    478    9    0 
ditto    .        .     Ill 

This  is  rather  an  eariy  (^rass,  though  later  than 
any  of  the  preceding  species  ;  its  fblmge  is  very 
fine,  resembling  the  F.  duriu$cuiaj  to  which  it 
seems  oeariy  alRed,  difiering  only  in  the  length  of 
the  awns,  and  the  glaucous  color  of  the  whole 
plant.  The  consulerable  produce  it  affords,  and 
the  nutritive  powers  it  appears  to  possess,  joined 
to  its  early  ^wth,  are  qualities  which  strongly 
recommend  it  to  further  trial. 

XI.  Poa  irimaUs.     Curt.  Lond.     Enirl.  Bot. 

1072.    Host.  G.  A.  u.  t.  62. 
Roughish  meadow-grass.    Nat  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
light  brown  loam,  with  manure,  is— 


8   0 


8  12 


4804  15    4 


'I 


952S  12    0 


Grass,  11  oz.  The  produce 

per  acre 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

dry    .        .        24dr.      : 
The  prodace  of  the  space,  { 

ditto  .         45  A     j 

Tbe  weight  lost  by  the  prodace  of  one 

acre  in  diying        ....        5240  18 
64  dr.  of  grass  affonl  of^ 

nutritive  matter.  2  dr.      t 
The  prodace  of  tbe  space,  : 

ditto    .        .     6.2  J 

At  I  he  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  i 
Gra9s,  11-8  oz.     The  pio- 

duceperacre  .         125285  0=   7827 

80  dr.  or  grass  weigh  when^ 

Thl'-'proiace  of  thfspa'ie,  j^  ^^  '^  ^'^ 

ditto  .      82.8,^     J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying    .... 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of) 

nutritive  matter  2.8  dr.  »  mai  n  9m  k  • 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f  8=    886    5    8 

ditto    .        .       7.8|     J 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 

lost  by  taking  the  crop  at  the  time  of 

flowenng,  exceeding ooe-iburth  ©fits 

y;**"«  ....        108    518 

The  proportional  value  in  which  the  irrass  of 
the  seed-crop  exceeds  that  at  the  time  of  flower- 
log,  IS  as  8  to  11. 

The  produce  of  the  latter-math  is— 
Grass,  7  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  70230    0=  4764    6    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  > 

nutritive  matter  8  dr.     5     •**^^    4=    228    5    4 

The  proportional  value  by  which  the  grass  of 
tbe  latter-math  exceeds  that  of  the  flowering 
crop,  is  as  8  to  12,  and  that  of  the  seed-crop  as  11 
to  12.  *^      ^ 

Here,  then,  is  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  supe- 
nor  value  of  the  crop  at  the  time  the  seed  is  npe, 
and  ot  the  consequent  loss  sustained  by  taking  it 
when  in  flower;  the  produce  of  each  crop  being 
nearly  equal.  The  deficiency  of  hay  in  the  flow- 
ering crop,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  seed-crop, 
18  very  stnkmg.  Its  superior  produce,  the  highly 
nutntive  powers  which  the  grass  seems  to  possess, 
and  the  season  in  which  it  arrives  at  peHection, 
arc  merits  which  distinguish  it  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  those  grasses  which  aflect  moist  rich 
soils  and  sheltered  situations  j  but  on  dry  exposed 
situations  it  is  altogether  inconsiderable :  it  yeariy 
diminishes,  and  ultimately  dies  off,  not  unfre- 
quentiy  in  the  space  of  four  or  ^ve  years. 

Xil.  Fesluca  glauca,    Curtis. 

GHaucous  fescue-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  irom  a 
brown  loam  is— 

Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  152460    03:9628  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

dry       .       32  dr. 
The  produce  of  tbe  space, 

ditto  89.2  a:fj 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 


»  60984    0=  8811    8    0 


acre  in  dr3ring 

64  dr.  of  g^rass  imord  of  nu- 
tritive matter        1.2  dr.  1     ^-«-. 

The  produce  of  the  space,  [         ** 
ditto  .6.1 


6717    4    0 


228    5    4 
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At  the  time  of  floweriog,  the  produce  is — 

oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 
Grdss,  14  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  152460    0=  9628  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

Th;^produceofWs?ac'e';[««»^    <>=  ^^^    «    « 

ditto       .        .        89.2|J 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying 
S4  dr.  of  grass  affordAf  nu-  *! 

tritive  chatter  8  dr.  I     -j  .g    ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  (     '** 

ditto         .        .        10.2  j 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 

lost  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed 

be  ripe,  being  half  of  the  value  of  the 

crop  •  • 


6717    4    0 


446  10    9 


223    6    5 


The  proportional  value  by  which  the  j^ss  at 
4he  time  of  flowering  exceeds  that  at  the  time  the 
^eed  is  ripe,  is  as  6  to  12. 

The  proportional  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
flowering  and  seed  crops  of  this  grass  is  directly 
the  reverse  of  that  or  the  preceding  species,  and 
jafibrds  another  strong  proof  of  the  value  of  the 
jBtraws  in  sraaa  which  is  intended  for  hay.  The 
iitaws  at  the  time  of  flowering  are  of  a  very  suc- 
/sulent  nature ;  t>ut  fVom  that  period  till  the  seed  be 
perfected,  they  gradually  become  dry  and  wiry. 
tior  do  the  rootrleaves  sensibly  increase  in  num- 
ber  or  in  size,  but  a  total  suspension  of  increase 
Appears  in  every  pan  of  the  plant,  the  roots  and 
^eed-vessels  excepted.^  The  straws  of  the  Poa 
frimalia  are,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  time  of  flow- 
Bring,  weak  and  tender ;  but  as  they  advance  to- 
urards  the  period  of  ripening  tha  seed,  they  be^ 
eoa»  firm  and  succulent :  after  that  period,  how- 
ever, they  rapidly  dry  up,  and  appear  little  better 
ihaa  a  mere  dead  substance. 

Xni.  Fe$tiiea  elabra.    Wither,  B.  ii,  p.  154. 
Smooth  fescue-grass.    Nat,  of  Scotland. 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  proditce  from  a 
dB^ey  loam  with  manure  is — 

£hrass,  21  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  228690    0s=14298    0    0 

jBO  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 


^  91476    0=  6717    4    0 


8ST6  14    0 


'     7146    0=    446  10    0 


dry  .       82  dr. 

fbit  Modaee  of  the  space, 
ditto  lM.lr$:} 

The  weight  lestbf  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  drying 

^  dr.oi  grass  ainbrd  of  nu- 
tritive matter  2  dr. 

Tbe  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto        .  10.2 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is^ 

Clrass,  14  oz.    The  produce 
peracre  162460    0=r  9628  12 

§0  dr.  of  grass  weig^  when 
dry  .  82  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto  89.2;, 

The  tj^eighl  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  dr3ring  .  6717 

m  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter        1.1  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto  4.1}j 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 
lost  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed  be 
ripe,  exceeding  half  of  its  value  260 


60984    Oar  8811    8    0 


4    0 


2977  11=    186    1  11 


time  the  seed  is  ripe  bears  to  that  of  the  crop  al 
the  time  of  flowering,  is  as  5  to  8. 
The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 

oz.  or  lbs.  per  acre. 
Grass,  9  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  .  98010    0=  6126  10    t 

64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of] 

nutritive  matter      2  dr.  I        »^,r  «.  j<y  io    a 

The  produce  of  the  space,  f       ^^^  "=     ^  ^^   • 

ditto  .        l.Oidr.J 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  of  the 
latter-math  bears  to  that  of  the  crop  at  the  time 
of  flowering  is  as  2  to  8,  and  to  that  of  the  crop 
at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  is  as  2  to  5. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  grass  is  very 
similar  to  that  of^the  Festuca  durimcula:  it  is, 
however,  speciflcdly  different,  and  inferior  in 
many  respects,  which  will  be  manifest  on  com- 
paring their  several  produce  with  each  other;  but 
if  it  be  compared  with  some  others,  now  under 
general  cultivation,  the  result  is  much  in  its  favor, 
the  soil  which  it  afiects  being  duly  attended  to. 
The  ArUhoocanthum  odoratum  being  taken  as  an 
example,  it  appears  that 

Festuca  glabra  afibrds  of  nutritive  matter— 

lbs.  per  acre* 
From  the  crop  at  the  time  of  flowering  446  >  _« 
Atthe  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  ditto      .    186$'^'' 

AnihoacanUium  odoratum^ 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  ditto  .  122>^^jy. 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  ditto  .  811  j 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 
afforded  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  of 
the  Festuca  glabra,  exceeding  that  of 
the  Anihoxanihum  odoratum  in  propor- 
tion nearly  as  6  to  9  .  .  199 

XIV.  Fistuca  rubra.    Wither.  B.  ii.  p.  153. 
Purple  fescue-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
lightsandy  8oilis— 
Grass,16oz.  The  produce 

per  acre         .  163350    0»:  10209  6  0 


9    0 


The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  at  the 


80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when ") 
dry       .        .        84  dr.  { 


8828    8=    239  4  8 


TSe^prodilceof  thesVacei  \    ^^^  ^2=  8667  U  0 
ditto     .        .       102      J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying        ....        6651  11  0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of^ 

nutritive  matter    1.2  dr.  ( 
The  produce  of  the  space,  [ 

ditto     .         •        22,^  J 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  if 
Grass,  16  oz.  The  produce 

per  acre  .  174240     0=  10890  0  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ) 

^^^^     A         1 4k   ™-f *  V    78408    0=    4900  8  0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f         ^  ''^^ 

ditto    .         .        115i'«j 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  ....        6989  8  0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  ^ 
nutritive  matter      %  dr.  I     5445  ^^       34^  5  0 

The  produce  of  the  space,  { 
ditto     .        .  8      J 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 
lost  bv  taking  the  crop  when  the  srass 
is  in  ^wer,  being  neariy  one-third  part 
of  its  value  .  .  101  0  8 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  at  the 
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87120    0=  5445  0  0 


2031  14=  127  9  0 


2 
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<ime  of  floweriog  bears  to  that  at  (he  time  the 
«eed  is  ripe,  is  as  6  to  S. 

This  epecies  is  smaller  in  every  respect  than  the 
precedinj^.  The  leaves  are  seldom  more  than 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  length ;  it  afiects  a 
soil  similar  to  that  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
Ftntuca  otnno,  (or  which  it  would  be  a  profitable 
substitute,  as  will  clearly  appear  on  a  comparison 
of  their  produce  with  each  other. 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 

oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 

Grass,  6  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre         .  54450  0=    3403    2    0 

^  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter      .    1.2  dr.    1276  2=       79  12    0 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  of  the 
latter-math  bears  to  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is 
ripe,  is  as  6  to  8,  and  is  of  equal  value  with  the 
irrass  at  the  time  of  flowering. 

XV.  Fesiuca  ovina,     Engl.    Bot.    585.     Wi- 

ther.   B.    ii.  p.  152. 
Sheep's  fescue  grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  i 

Grass,  8  oz.  The  produce 

per  acre 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  oP) 

nutritive  matter  1.2  dr.  ! 
The  produce  of  the  space,  r 

ditio    .        .       3         j 

The  produce  of  latter-math  i 
Grass,  5  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  .  54450  0=  8408 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of)        ..^^  _.  „ 

nutritive  matter   1.1  dr.  5        *"^  ^=      ^ 

The  dry  weight  of  this  species  was  not  ascer- 
tained, because  the  sroallness  of  the  produce  ren- 
ders it  entirely  unfit  fbr  hay.  If  the  nutritive 
powers  of  this  species  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  preceding,  the  inferiority  will  appear  thus : 
Fettuea  ovina  afibrds  of  nutritive  matter  1.2  7 

Ditto  ditto  1.1  J 

Fnittcaru^ra  ditto  2     ) 

Ditto  ditto  1.2  5 

The  coi3iparative  degree  of  nourishment  which 
the  crass  of  the  Featuca  rubra  affords  exceeds 
therefore  that  afforded  by  the  F.  ovina  in  propor- 
tion as  11  to  14. 

From  the  trial  that  is  here  detailed,  it  does  not 
eeein  to  poesess  the  nutritive  powers  generally 
ascribed  to  it;  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  fine 
foliage,  and  may.  therefore,  very  probably,  be 
bettor  adapted  to  the  masticating  organs  of  sheep 
than  the  larger  grasses,  whose  nutritive  powers 
are  shown  to  t>e  greater:  hence,  on  situations 
where  it  naturally  grows,  and  as  pasture  fur 
sheep,  it  may  be  inferior  to  few  others.  It  poeseeses 
natural  characters  very  distinct  from  F.  rubra. 

XVI.  Brian  midia.     Engl.  Bot.  840.   Host.  G. 

A.  ii.  t.  29. 
CommoD  qnaking.grafs.  Nat  of  Britain. 

•  ^  u*^®  ^"^  ®^  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
rich  bit>wn  loam  is— 

Qnss,  14  oz.     The  produce 

per  acre  .  152460  0=  9528  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  ^eigh  when  1 

^iry      .        .         26  dr.  !     ,„, 
The  produce  of  the  space  r    ^^^  8—  3096  13 

ditto    .  W»tVJ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

eeremdiyiog  043J  ,4   g 


2.3 
3.2 


8 


152460  0=  9528  12  0 
53362  0=  3335     1  0 


6183  11  0 


483  14  1 


109  1  0 


oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of^ 

nutritive  matter  2.8  dr.  i  -__,  _  a^a  m  i% 
The  produce  of  the  space,  r        6551  0s=3    409    7  6 

ditto       .       .      9.2^ 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripej  the  produce  ii 

Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre 
80  dr.  of  grajs  weigh  wheu  1 

dry        .        .        28  dr.  ! 
The  produce  of  the  space,  r 

ditto  .        78.15  j 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of '^ 

nutriUve  matter  8.1  dr.  :       ^^,^  , 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f      7742  1= 

ditto        .        .       ll.lij 
The  weight  of  nuWtive  matter  which  is 

lost  by  taking  the  crop  at  the  time  of 

flowering,    being  nearly    one-fourth 

part  of  its  value 

The  proportional  value  which  the  ffnwB  at  the 
time  of  flowering  bears  to  that  at  the  time  the 
seed  18  ripe,  is  as  11  to  13. 

The  laiter-math  produce  is 

Grass,  12  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  .         13068O    0=  8167    8    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nuhri- 

tive  matter  2  dr.  ,  483  12=    255    3  12 

The  proportional  value  in  which  the  grass  at  the 
lime  of  flowering  exceeds  that  of  the  latter-math, 
18  as  8  to  11 ;  and  the  latter-math  stands  to  that  at 
the  lime  the  seed  is  ripe  in  proportion  as  8  to  13. 

The  merits  of  this  grass  seem  to  demand  notice: 
Its  nutritive  powers  are  considerable,  and  its  pro- 
duce large  when  compared  with  others  which  af- 
fect a  similar  soil. 

XVII.  J)actyli8glomerata.  Engl.  Bot. 385.  Fl. 
Dan.  "As. 
Round-headed  cock^s-fbot  grass.    Nat.  of 
Britain.     Wither.  B.  ii.  p.  149. 
At  the  time  of  flowermg,  the  produce  from  a 
nch  sandy  loam  is — 

6ras9, 41  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  446490    0=27905  10    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ] 

Thl'produce  of  the  8?a^;  (^89758    4=11859  14    4 

ditto  .         278  J  J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying 
64  dr    of  grass  afford  of 

nutritive  matter  2.2  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto  .        §6.2  J 

At  the  time  the  seed  ie  ripe,  the  produce  is— 
Grass,  39  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  424710    0=26544 

SO  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 


16046  11  12 


*  17424    0=  1089    0    0 


6    0 


dry  .     ^  40dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto  .  812^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter       3.2  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto  ,        84.0  J, 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 
gained  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed 
be  ripe,  being  more  than  one-third 
partofits  value,  is 


21235    0=13272    3    0 


18272    3    0 


23226    5=  1451  10    0 


362  10    5 
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The  proportional  value  which  the  g^aBB  at  the 
time  offloiverin^  bears  to  that  at  the  time  the  seed 
is  ripe,  is  a«  5  to  7,  nearly. 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 

oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 

Grass,  17  oz.  8  dr.    The  pro- 
duce per  acre  .     190675    0=11910  15    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
trittve  matter        1.2  dr.        4466    9=    281  10    9 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  of  the 
latter-math  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of  flowering 
is  as  6  to  10 ;  and  to  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is 
rfpfvaa  6  to  14.  64  dr.  of  the  straws  at  the  time 
of  flowerins^  afford  of  nutritive  matter  1.2  dr.  The 
leaves  or  latter-math,  and  the  straws  simply,  are 
therefore  of  equal  proportional  value ;  a  circum- 
stance which  will  point  out  this  grass  to  be  more 
valuable  for  permanent  pasture  than  for  hay.  The 
above  details  proye,  that  a  loss  of  nearly  one-third 
of  the  value  of  the  crop  is  sustained  if  it  is  left  tilt 
the  period  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  though  the  pro- 
portional value  ol  the  grass  at  that  time  is  greater, 
i.  e.  as  7  to  5.  The  produce  does  not  increase  if 
the  grass  is  leA  growing  aAer  the  period  of  flow- 
ering, but  uniformly  decreases;  and  the  loss  of 
latter-math,  which  (from  the  ranid  growth  of  the 
foliage  after  the  grass  is  cropped)  is  very  consider- 
able. These  circumstances  point  out  the  necessity 
of  keeping  this  grass  closely  cropped,  either  with 
the  scythe  or  cattle,  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  its 
great  merits. 

XVIII.  Bromus  tectorum.    Host.  G.  A.  i.  1. 15. 
Nodding  panicled  brome-grass.   Nat.  of 

Europe.  Introduced  1776.  H.  K.  i.  168. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
light  sandy  soil  is — 

Grass,  11  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  .  119790    0=  7486  14    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when ' 

The^roduce  of  the  tjale,  \  «2889  12=  8930    9  12 

ditto  92.1}  j 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  ooe 

acre  in  drying  .  .  8566    4    4 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  oFj 

natnttvematter  8dr.  I  g^jg  2=  350  15  2 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f  t»uw  *«    ^ 

ditto  .  8.1     J 

This  species,  being  strictly  annual,  affords  no 
latter-math,  which  renders  it  comparatively  of  lit- 
tle value. 

XIX.  Featucacambrica.  Hudson.  W.  B.  ii.  p.  156. 

Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
light  sandy  soil  is — 

Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce 

peracre  106900    0=  6806    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

Th^ixKiuce  of  the  s^ct  \  ^^    «=  2892  10    8 

ditto  68      J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  8918    9    8 

64  dr.  of  grass  imford  of  nu- "] 

tritlvs  matter  2.1  dr.  I  8828  8=  289  4  8 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f  «kf    ^    o 

ditto  .  6.2)  J 

This  species  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Futuca  om- 
fia,  from  which  it  diiten  little,  except  that  it  is 


larger  in  every  respect  The  produce,  and  the 
nutritive  matter  which  it  affords,  will  be  found  su- 
perior to  those  given  by  the  F.  omna^  if  they  are 
brought  into  comparison. 

XX.  Brrnnus  diandruB.    Curt.  LfOnd.  Eng.  But 
1006  Nat.  of  Britain. 
At  the  time  the  grass  is  ripe  in  flower,  the  pro- 
duce I'roro  a  rich  brown  loam  ii 


The  produce 


oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 


Grass,  80  oz. 
per  acre     . 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 
dry  .     .        .        84  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto    .        .        204       ^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  in  drying 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu 
tritive  matter         8 


826700    0r=20418  12    0 


*  188847    8=  8677  16    Q 


[JU-I 

dr.  ) 
ce.  r 


11740  18    0 


15814    1=    957    2    1 


The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto      .        .        22.2    j 

This  species,  like  the  preceding,  is  strictly  an- 
nual; the  above  is  therefore  the  produce  for  one 
year,  which,  if  compared  with  tnat  of  the  least 
productive  of  the  perennial  grasses,  will  be  found 
mlerior,  and  it  must  consequently  be  regarded  as 
unworthy  of  culture. 

XXI.  Poa  angustifoUa.    With.  ii.  p.  142. 
Narrow-leaved  meadow-grass.  Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
brown  loam ' 


■■I 


2  12 


10566  11    4 


22886  11=  1480    6  11 


Grass,  27  oz.    The  produce 

peracre     .  294080    0=18876  14 

80  dr.  df  grass  weigh  when ' 

ThlTprod Jce  of  the  It^e]  \  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
ditto     .        .        188.2} 

The  weight  lost  by  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  in  drying 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  | 
tritive  matter  5  dr.  ' 

The  produce  of  the  space 
ditto     .  88.8 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  the  produce  ii 

Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce 
per  acre      ... 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when ") 
dry       .        .       82  dr.  I 

The  produce  of  the  space,  { 
ditto     .        .       89.2}  J 

The  weieht  lost  by  the  pro- 
duce oione  acre  in  drying 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- ") 
tritive  matter       5.1  dr.  ! 

The  produce  of  the  space,  { 
ditto    .        .        18.1)    J 

The  weieht  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 
l9st  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed  be 
ripe,  exceeding  one-tnird  part  of  its 
value         .... 

In  the  eariy  growth  of  the  leaves  of  this  spe- 
cies of  Poa  there  is  a  striking  proof  that  eariv 
flowering  in  grasses  is  not  always  connected  with 
the  most  abundant  early  produce  of  leaves.  In 
this  respect  ail  the  species  which  have  already 
come  under  examination  are  greatly  inferior  to 
that  now  spoken  of.  Before  the  middle  of  April 
the  leaves  attain  to  the  length  of  more  than  twdve 
inches,  and  are  soft  and  succulent;  in  May,  how- 
ever, when  the  flower-stalks  make  their  appear- 
ance, it  is  subject  to  the  diaease  tenned  rast. 


152460    0=9528  12    0 


60964    0=c  8811    8    0 


5717    4    0 


12506    7=    701    6    7 


649    0    4 
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91476  14=  5717    3  14 


10617  12    2 


4083  12=    256    3  12 


which  aflects  the  whole  plant;  the  consequence 
of  which  is  manifest  in  the  great  deficiency  of 
produce  in  the  crop  at  the  time  the  seed  is  npe, 
being  one-half  less  than  at  the  time  of  the  flow- 
ering of  the  grass.  Though  this  disease  begins 
in  the  straws,  the  leaves  suffer  roost  from  its  effects, 
being  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  completely  driea 
up :  the  straws,  therefore,  constitute  the  principal 
part  of  the  crop  for  mowing,  and  they  contain 
more  nutritive  matter  in  proportion  than  tne  leaves. 
This  grass  is  evidently  most  valuable  for  perma- 
nent pasture,  for  which,  in  consequence  of^its  su- 
perior, rapid,  and  eariy  growth,  and  the  disease 
beginning  at  ttie  straws,  nature  seems  to  have  de- 
signed it.  The  grasses  which  approach  nearest 
to  this  in  respect  of  early  produce  of  leaves,  are 
the  Poajerttlity  Dactyhs  ghmeraia,  PhUumpra- 
tenae,  jflopecumu  pratensia,  j^vena  dialar,  and 
JBromus  lUtareus,  all  grasses  of  a  coarser  kind. 

XXII.  j^vena  eliator.   Curtis,  112.    Engl.  Bot 

8i3. — ^Holcus  avenaceus. 
Tall  oat-grass.    Nat.  of  firitam. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is— 

ox.       or  11m.  per  acre. 

Grass,  24  oz.    The  produce 
per  acre    .  261860    0=16886    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 
dry      .        .        28  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
<htto   .        .        184.1J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  pro- 
duce <x  one  acre  in  diying 

64  dr.  of  gFBis  affiud  of  nu- 
tritive matter         1  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto     .        .        6 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 

Grass  20  oz.    The  produce 
per  acre        .  217800    0=18612 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutri- 
tive matter  1.1  dr.         .        4268  14=   266  18  14 

The  weiriit  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 
afforded  by  the  crop  of  the  latter-math 
exceeding  that  afloided  by  the  grass  of 
the  seed  crop  in  proportion  neany  as  26 
to  25 10    9    2 

This  grass  sends  forth  flower-straws  during  the 
whole  season  :  the  latter-math  contains  nearfy  an 
equal  number  with  the  flowering  crop.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  the  rust,  but  the  disease  does  not  make  its 
appearance  till  afler  the  period  of  flowering;  it  af- 
fects the  whole  plant,  and  at  the  time  the  seed  is 
ripe  the  leaves  and  straws  are  withered  and  dry. 
This  accounts  fbr  the  superior  value  of  the  latter- 
math  over  the  seed  crop,  and  points  out  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  the  crop  when  the  grass  is  in 
flower. 

XXIII.  Poa  eUat&r.    Cinrtis,  50. 
Tall  meadow-grass.    Nat.  of  Scotland. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  firom  a 
rich  clayey  loam  is — 
Grass*  18  ox.     The  produce 

per  acre  196020    0=    12251  4  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

diy  28  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

dit&     .         .    100.8yV 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of 

nutritive  matter       8.1 
The  piodace  of  the  space 

ditto  .         15.8 


_.  oz.        or  lbs.  per  acre. 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  diying  .  .    8617     15    8 

The  botanical  characters  of  this  grass  are  al- 
most the  same  as  those  of  the  j^vena  diaioTf  dif- 
fering in  the  want  of  the  awns  only.  It  has  the 
essential  character  of  the  Uoki  (Florets  male, 
and  hermaphrodite:  Calyx  husks  two  valved, 
with  two  florets,)  and  since  the  jfvena  diator  w 
now  referred  to  that  genus,  this  may  with  cer- 
tainty be  considered  a  variety  of  it. 

XXIV.  Festuca  duriuscula.     Engl.  Bot,   470. 
W.  B.  ii.  p.  163. 
Hard  fescue-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  fh>m  a 
light  sandy  loam  is — 

Grass,  27  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  294080  0=  18876  14  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

dry  .    86  dr.  f  ,.,^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  Cl«2813  8=  8269    9    0 

ditto     .  .  194.1p 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .  .        10106    4    8 

64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  n 

nutritive  matter  8.2  dr.  r  ,^«.  ,^  ._,  .  ^ 
The  pitxiuce  of  the  space,  (  ^^^  ^2=    IW>4  W  W 

ditto    .  28.2p 


8    0 


14    0 


8    0 


60607    0=  4287  16    0 


ofj 

5e,C 
iJtJ 


10719  13s   668  15  18 


At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  if 

Grass,  28  oz.     The  produce 
per  acre  804820  Os  19076 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  -^ 

dry      -        -       86  dr.  f    ^^^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  (  ^^^214  0=  8575 

ditto    -        -       201. 2p 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  -  .  i0481    10    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  ofN 

nutritive  matter  1*2  dr.  f     .    ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  C     ^^^^  9=   446    10    9 

ditto    -        -      10.2  dr.  ^ 
The  weight  of  nutritive  mattei  which 

is  lost  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed 

be  ripe  exceeding  one-half   of  its 

value  .  .  .  -        568    5    8 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass,  at  the 
time  the  seed  is  ripe,  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of 
flowenng,  is  as  6  to  14,  neariy. 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is 

Grass,  15  oz.  The  produce 
per  acre        -  -        168850    0=  10209    6   0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter   1.1  dr.  3190    4s=     199    6    4 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  of  the 
laitar-math  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
is  a85  to  14,  and  to  that  at  the  time  the  seed  m 
ripe,  5  to  6. 

The  above  particulars  will  confirm  the  fhvoreble 
opinion  which  was  igiven  of  this  grass  when 
speaking  of  the fiatuca  hordiformia,  and  F.  gla- 
bra. Its  produce  in  the  spring  is  not  very  jgreat, 
but  of  the  finest  quality,  and  at  the  time  of^w- 
ering  is  considerable.  If  it  be  compared  with 
thoee  affecting  similar  soils,  such  as  Poa /nvfensis, 
Festttca  fovina,  ^c,  either  considered  as  a  grass 
for  hay,  or  permanent  pasture,  it  will  be  found  of 
greater  value. 

XXV.  Bromus  erectua.    Engl.  Bot.  471.   Host. 
G.  A. 
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dr./ 
ice,r 
^8i> 


93109  8:=     5819    6    8 


-    7112    8    8 


dr./ 
1.21 ) 


70957  12  ss  4747  6  12 


Upright  perennial  brome-grase.  Nat.  of  firitain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
rich  s^ndy  soil  is — 

oz.       or  Iba.  per  acre. 
Grass,  19  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre         -  -        206910  0=  12981  14    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry  -  86  dr 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto         -  136    ' 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of 

nutritive  matter  2.3  dr..  ^jja^  iiw.  mm  ia  in 
The  produce  of  the  space,  >  8w0  10=     655  10  10 

ditto        -  IS.Oi 

XXVI.  3iilium  effu8um.    Curt.  Lood.    Engl. 
Bot.  1106. 

Common  millet-grass.    Nat.  of  firitain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
light  sandy  soil  is— 

Grass  11  oz.  8  dr.    The  pro- 
duce per  acre        -        -    196020  0=  12251  4  0 

80  dr.  or  grass  weigh  when 
dry         -        -     81  dr 

The  produce  of  the  space: 
ditto      -        -  J111.2t 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  • 

nutritive  matter        1.8 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto      .        .         7.8{ 

This  species  in  its  natural  state  seems  confined 
to  woods  as  its  place  of  growth  ;  but  the  trial  that 
is  here  mentioned,  confirms  the  opinion  that  it  will 
grow  and  thrive  in  open  exposed  situations.  It  is 
lemarkabie  for  the  lightness  of  the  produce,  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk,  it  produces  foliage  early 
in  the  spring,  in  considerable  abundance ;  but  its 
nutritive  powers  appear  comparatively  httle. 

XXVII.  Featuca  pratenais.   Engl.  Bot.  1592.  C. 

liOnd. 
Meadow  fescue-grass.  Nat  of  firitain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
bog  soil,  with  coal  ashes  for  manure, ' 


8    0 


0 


9    0 


2    1 


535914=  88415  14 


Grass,  20  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  .  217800    0=18612 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  '\ 

Th^roduce  of  tiie  fpX  r"^'^    ^^  ^^  ^^ 

ditto  .  152    J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .  .  7146 

64  dr.  of  grass  imbrd  of  nu- "] 

tritive  matter       4.2  dr.  I    ,-*,.    .        qr- 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f  ^*^^^    ^=    *^^ 

ditto  .  22.2  J 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  1 

Grass,  28  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  304920    0=19057 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  "j 

ThSMproduce'ofthe  S^ej  [  121968   0=  7628 

ditto    .        .        179U)}J 
The  weight  lost  by  the  product  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .  11434 

64  dr.  of  grass  aSbrd  of  nu- 1 

ditto  .  10.2  J 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 


8    0 


0    0 


8    8 


9 


lost  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed  be 

ripe  exceeding  one  half  of  its  value        510    7    8 

The  value  of  the  grass  at  the  time  the  seed  is 
ripe,  is  to  that  of  the  grass  at  the  time  of  flower^ 
inff,  as  6  to  18. 

The  loss  which  is  sustained  by  leaving  the  crop 
of  this  ffrass  till  the  seed  be  npe  is  very  great.' 
That  it  loses  more  of  its  weight  in  dijing  at  this 
stage  of  growth,  than  at  the  time  of  flowermg^ 
per/ectiy  agrees  with  the  deficiency  of  nutritive 
matter  in  the  seed  crop,  in  proportion  to  that  in 
the  flowerinff  crop :  the  straws  oeing  succulent  in 
the  former,  mey  constimte  the  greatest  part  of  ther 
weight ',  but  in  the  latter  they  are  comparatively 
withered  and  dry ;  conse<)uentiy  the  leaves  con- 
stitute the  greatest  part  of  the  weight  It  may  her 
observed  here,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween straws  or  leaves  that  have  t>een  dried  after 
they  were  cut  in  a  succulent  state,  and  thosv 
which  are  dried  (if  I  maj  so  express  it)  by  natoie 
while  growing.  The  ibnner  retain  all  their  nu- 
tritive powers ;  but  the  latter,  if  completely  dry^ 
very  httle,  if  any* 

XXYIIl.  LoHumpirenne.  Engl,  fiot  815.  Flo^ 
Dan.  747. 
Perennial  rye-grass.    Nat.  of  firitain.' 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
rich  brown  loam  ii 


oz.       orlbs.  peraoe. 
Grass,  11  oz.  8  dr.  The  pro- 
duce per  acre    .        •        125285    •b  7827    8   0 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  "j 

Th^pioduce  of  the  JL^i  \  ^^^  1«-  ^^    ^  1» 

ditto        .  78VV     J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .        .        .  4494  14    8 

64  dr.  of  grass  imford  of  nu- ") 

ditto  .  7,0|J 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  i 


Grass,  22  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre        .  288586    0»14978  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when ") 

T^produce'ofUies'Jact}^*^^    0=4492    2    a 

diUo        .  105.2JJ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying       .        .        .  10481  10    (^ 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  % 

triUve  matter       2.8  dr.  f    ,n«M^    t a^9    k    « 

The  produce  of  tiie  space,  (   ^^*    7—  643    6    7 

ditto        .        15.0-^      > 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 

lost  by  taking  the  crop  at  the  time  of 

flowering  exceeding  nearly  one  half  of 

its  value  .  .  .  387    d   # 

The  proportiooal  value  which  the  grass  at  the 
time  of  floweriag  bears  to  that  at  thetioie  the  seed 
is  ripe  is  as  10  to  11. 

The  produce  ol  the  latter-matl^  is — 

Grass,  5  oz.  The  produce 
per  acre        .  *  54450    0=  3403    2    <^ 

64  ck.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter  1  dr.        .         850  12=      53    2  1? 

The  proportional  value  which  tiM  grass  of  thsr 
latter-math  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
is  as  4  to  10,  and  to  thai  at  the  lima  tbe  seed  is 
ripe,  as  4  to  11. 
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4    0 


6    0 


4    0 


XXIX.  Poa  maritma.    Engl.  Bot  1140. 
Sea  meadow-graM.    Nat.  of  Bntain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

light  brown  loam  if — 

oz.       or  Rm.  per  acre. 

Grass,  18  oa.    The  produce 

per  acre  .  .     1M020  0=  12251 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  n 

Ths%rod«ceoftheSce:L^«^0=     ^« 

ditto      .  .     115.i^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .  .  7350 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  ^ 

nutritive  matter   4.2  dr.  f     ,,-««  a        mi 
The  produce  of  the  space,  C    "^^  "=    ^^ 

ditto    .  .20.1^ 

The  produce  of  the  latter-math  is — 

Grass,  18  oz.    The  produce 
per  acre  196020  0=  12251 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  of  the 
latter-math  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of  flowering 
is  as  4  to  18. 

XXX.  Ofnoswrus  crtslatua.     Engl.  fiot.  316. 

Host.  6.  A.  ii.  t.  96. 
Crested  dog's-tail  grass. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  the 
brown  loam,  with  manure,  is— 

Grass,  9  ex.    The  produce 
per  aero     .         .         .        98010    Os=  6125  10    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 
dry      .         .        24  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto    .         .        43 

The  weieht  lost  by  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  in  dryiog 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter       4.1  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto         .        -        9.2^ 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  ii 

Grass,  18  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  196020    0r=1225I    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

^^^  -^  •        ;  *u    ^^  ^^'  >  78408    0=  4900    0    0 
Tbe  produce  of  the  space,  (    '°^"*'    ''      ^^^ 

ditto  .  H5-0AJ 

Tbe  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  ^ 

triave  matter  2.2  dr.  I  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ( 

ditto    .        .        ll.l      J 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 

lost  by  taking  tiie  crop  at  the  time  of 

flowering,  exceeding  one-sixth  of  its 

value  .  •  .        71  12    9 

XKXl.  jfvempraUmia.    Engl.  Bot.  1204.    PI. 
Dan.  1083. 
Meadow  oat-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  tbe  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
rich  sandy  loam  is — 

Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  .        108900    0=  6806   4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

Tl^prodiceoftheS^t^^^^    8=187111    8 

ditto     .        .        44       J 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acreindiying    ....  4984    8    8 

Vol.  VL— 86 


29403    0=  1887  11    0 


4287  15    0 


6508    7=   406  12    7 


7850  12    0 


8828    8=    289    4    8 


^    148  14    S 


oz.        or  lbs.  per  acrf . 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of) 

nutritive  matter  2.1  dr.  ! 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f 

ditto    .        .       5.2^     J 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  u 
Grass,  14  oz.    Tbe  produce 

peracre  152460    0=9528    12  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when^ 

Tw^    J*        'f  4v  ^  ^^'^  V    45788  0=  2858  lO    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f    ^  "^  ^      **'*"  *^ 

ditto    .  67.0J  J 

The  weight  lost  by  ttte  produce  of  one 

acreindiyuig  ....  6670  2  • 
64  dr.  of  grass  affi>rd  of^ 

nutritive  matter  1  dr.      I 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ( 

ditto    .        .      sJ        / 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 

lost  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed 

be  ripe,  exceeding  one-'third  part  of 

its  value    «  •  #  . 

The  proportional  value  which  tbe  erops,  at  the 
time  the  seed  is  ripe,  bear  to  that  at  the  tline  of 
flowering,  is  as  4  to  9. 

XXXII.  Bromu9  muUiflonM^    £flgl«  BoU  1884. 
Host  6.  A.  i.  1. 11. 
Manjr-flowering  brome-grass.     Nat.  of 
Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  ftvm  a 
clayey  loam  is — 

Grass,  83  oz.    The  produce 

peracre  8  5870    0=22460  10    9 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when ") 

Thleproduce'of the  space!  h»7658   8-12858    5    8 

ditto    .         .        290.0f  J 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying     .  .  .        loiOT    4    9 

affc 


90    6    9 


64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 1 
tritive  matter         5  dr.  t 


mnve  mauer  o  or.  5  t»annK  %«  a^c..  »,  ,a 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f  ^^^  ^2=  1754  11  12 

ditto  .         41.1    j 

This  species  is  annual,  and  no  valuable  properties 
have  as  yet  been  d iscovered  in  the  seed.  It  is  on ly 
noticed  on  account  ot'  its  berog  frequently  found  in 
poor  grass  lands,  and  sometimes  in  meadows,  ft 
appears  from  the  above  particulars  to  possess  nu- 
tritive powers  equal  to  some  of  the  best  perennial 
kinds,  if  taken  when  in  flower;  but  if  lell  til  the 
seed  be  ripe  (which,  from  its  eariy  growth,  is  fre- 
quently the  case),  the  crop  is  comparatively  of  no 
value,  the  leaves  and  straws  being  then  eomptetely 
dry. 

XXXIfl.  Festuca  Miacea.    Curt.  Lond.    £ngL 
Bot  1821. 
Spiked  fescue-grass.    Nat  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  Che  produce  from  a 
brown  rich  loam  is — 
Grass,  24  oz.    The  produce 

peracre  261860    0=16885 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  1 

dry  85  dr.  r 

The  produce  of  the  spare,  f 

ditto  168   J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying 

aDerd< 


0    0 


114845    0=  7146    9    0 


9188    7    0 


►  12251    4=    765  11    0 


64  dr.  of  grass  aBerd  of  nu- "( 

tritive  matter  8  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto       -  18 

At  the  time  theseed  is  ripe,  the  prodwe  i 
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[No.  11 


6887  14    0 


2    0 


66    7    7 


212  11    0 


oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 
Grass,  16  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  .  174240    0=10890    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  "^ 

Th^produce'of  the  s'?ace;  \  ^^^^^    0=  4492    2    0 

di^  .  106.J    j 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

aereindiyiog      .... 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- ^ 

tritive  matter  8.1  dr.  V  gg^g  2=  553  2  0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ( 

ditto         .         13         j 

The  latter-math  produce  it- 
Grass,  6  oz.    The  produce 

peracre  .  .         54460    0=8408 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter  1.1  dr.    .        1063    7= 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 
lost  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed 
be  ripe,  exceeding  one-fourth  part  of 
ito  value        .... 
The  proportioDal  value  which  the  grass,  at  the 
time  offlowenog,  bears  to  that  at  the  time  the 
seed  is  ripe,  is  aa  12  to  13;  aod  the  value  of  the 
latter-matn  stands  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
crop  at  the  time  of  flowering,  as  5  to  12,  and  to 
that  of  the  crop  taken  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe, 

at  5  to  13.  .... 

This  species  of  fescue  greatly  resembles  the 
rye-grass,  in  habii  and  place  of  srowth;  it  has 
excellencies  which  make  it  greatly  superior  to 
that  grass,  for  ihe  purposes  of  either  hay  or  per- 
manent pasture.  Tliis  species  seems  to  improve 
in  produce  in  proportion  to  its  age,  which  is  direct- 
ly the  reverse  of  the  Lolium  perenne, 

XXXIV.  Poa  cristata.    Host.  G.  A.  ii.  t  76.— 
Aira  Cristata.    £ngl.  fiot.  648. 
Crested  meadow-grass.    Nat.  of  Bri- 
taih. 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
sandy  loam  is— 

Grass,  16  oz.  The  produce  7^^4240    0=10890  0    0 
peracre  y 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  1 

dry        .        .    36  dr.      1 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ^ 

ditto 


7848    0=    4900  8    0 


115^ 


The  weight  lost  by  the 
Atite  or  one  acre  in 


SIT 

dry- 


598^    8    0 


5445    0:^    840    6    0 


ing 
6f  &  of  grass  afford  of 

nutritive  matter  2  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto       .      .    8 

The  produce  of  this  species,  and  the  nutritive 
matter  that  it  afibrds,  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
Futuca  ovvna  at  the  time  the  seed  ia  ripe:  they 
equally  Relight  in  dry  soils.  The  greater  bulk  of 
grass  m  proportion  to  the  weight,  with  the  com- 
parative coarseness  of  the  foliage^  render  the  Poa 
crietata  inferior  to  the  Ftstvm  omna. 
XXXV.  Fe8tuca  mywruB:  Engl.  Bot.  1412. 
Host.  6.  A.  ii.  t.  93. 
Wall  fescue-^Bss.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
light  sandy  soil  i 


Grass,  14  oz.  The  produce  >  ^^2460  0=    9528  12 

per  acre 
80  dr.  of  grass  weirii  when ' 

dry    .  24  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto  67f»j 


45738  0=  2858    10    0 


'I 


or  lbs.  pe^r  acre. 
6670    2    0 


»     8578    4=s    228    5    4 


The  weight  lost  by  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  in 
ing 

64  dr.  of  grass  afibi 
nutritive  matter  1*2  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto    .        .       5-1        ^ 

This  species  is  strictly  annual;  it  is  likewise  eob- 
ject  to  the  rust;  and  the  above  being  its  whole  pro- 
duce for  one  year,  it  ranks  as  a  very  inferior  grass. 

XXXVI.  AWafUxuoBo,  Engl.  Bot.  1519.  Host 

6.  A.  ii.  t.  43. 
Waved  mountain  hair-grass.    Nat  of 
Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
heath  soil  is — 

Grass,  12  oz.   The  produce 

peracre  130680    0=  8167    8    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when ' 

T^roduceofthesplcl,*      ^^^^    0=  3H4  14   8 
ditto  74J    J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  drying  •  .  5002    9   8 

64  dr.  of  grass  albrd  of  nu- 
tritive matter        1.2  dr.        50^  18^    191    5  13 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto  .  4.2  j 

XXXVII.  ffordetmhulbosum,    Hort.  Kcw.  i.  p. 

179. 
Bulbous  bariey-grasa.    Nat  of  Italy 
and  the  Levant.    Introduced  1770, 
by  Mons.  Richard. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam,  with  manure,  is — 

Grass,  35  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre        .  .  381150  0x=23821    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when^ 

TheV«ceoftlS?£;ce,h«^   0=  9826    8    6 
ditto        .  231        j 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  ooe 
acre  in  drying  •         18994    7  10 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter        3.2  dr.       ^^      ,_    ^^  ^    ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,      ^»^  2=  1802  12    2 
ditto        .  30.2} 

XXXYIII.  jPestuca  catomna.    Engl.  Bot.  1005. 
Reed-like  fescue-grass.    Nat.  of  Bri- 
tain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is — 

Grass,  80  oz.  The  produce 

peracre  871200    0=  54450  0  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  "j 

The^roduceof  thesfal';  \  ^^^^    <>=  19057  S  0 
ditto     .        .      448      J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  inilrying  .  .        .       85892  8  0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of^ 

nutritive  matter    4.2  dr.  {     ^^         . 
the  produce  of  the  space,  f     •**^    '•*=  ^*»    ®  * 

ditto     .         ^         90     J 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  75  oz.  The  produce 

per  acre  .  816750    0=  51046  14  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when ") 

TbTprodace  oi  the  Jl^i  f  '^^    «=  «12S  10  0 
diito    .        .     .  288.    I 
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TIm  weigM  loit  bj  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  dryini^  ....      88228  4  0 

oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of) 

natritive  matter  8  dr.  I  33235  2=  2392  13  2 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ( 

ditto  66.1  j 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 

lost  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed  is 

ripe,  being  nearly  one-third  part  of  its 

Talue       .       .        .        .        .        .        1435 11  2 

The  proportional  Talue  which  the  grass  at  the 
time  the  seed  is  ripe,  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  is  as  12  to  18. 

This  grass,  as  haf*  already  been  remarked,  pro- 
duces a  noe  early  foliage  in  the  spring.  The  pro- 
duce is  very  great,  and  ils  nutritive  powers  are 
considerable.  It  appears,  from  the  above  particu- 
lars, to  be  best  adapted  for  hay.  A  very  singular 
diaease  attacks,  and  sometimes  nearly  destroys, 
the  seed  of  this  grass:  the  cause  of  this  disease 
ee^ms  to  be  unknown  ;  it  is  denominated  Clavus 
by  some ;  it  appears  by  the  seed  swelling  to  three 
times  its  usual  size  in  length  and  thickness,  and 
the  waiit  of  the  carcle.  Dr.  WiHdenow  describes 
two  distinct  species  of  it :  1st,  the  simple  clavus, 
which  is  meaJy  acd  of  a  dark  color,  without  any 
cmell  or  taste ;  2dly,  the  malignant  clavus,  which 
is  violet  blue,  or  blackish,  anaintemHlly  too  has  a 
bluish  color,  a  ftetid  smell,  and  a  shatp  pungent 
^aste.  Bread  made  from  grain  affected  with  this 
last  species  is  of  a  bluish  color ;  when  eaten,  pro- 
duces cmmpe  and  giddiness. 

XXXIX.  Bromus  lUtotius.     Host.  G.  A.  P. 
vii.  1 8. 
Sea-side  brome-grass.    Nat.  of  Ger- 
many :  grows  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  and  other  riven. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is — 

Grass,  61  oz.     The  produce 

per  acre 
»  dK  of  gtt^  weigh  When 

diy        .        .        41  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto     .         .      500.  A 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  diying 
01  df.  of  grass  aflbrd  of  ^ 

nutritive  matter  1.2  dr.  f  ^mjun  a  om  1  4 
The  produce  of  the  space,  C    i«>67  4=    »73    1     4 

ditto  .        22Jli^ 

At  the  tihie  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 

Grass,  66  oz.     The  produce 

609840  0=  88115   0    0 


time  of  flowering,  bears  to  that  at  the  time  the 
seed  is  ripe,  is  as  6  to  14. 

This  species  greatly  resembles  the  preceding  in 
habit  and  manner  of  grOWtli,  but  is  inferior  to  it 
in  value,  which  is  evident  from  the  deficiency,  .of 
its  produce,  and  of  the  nutritive  matter  afforded  by 
it.  The  whole  plant  is  likewise  coarser^  and  of 
greater  bulk  in  proportion  to  its  weight.  ^The 
seed  is  aflected  with  the  same  disease  which  de* 
stroys  that  of  the  former  species. 

XL.  Festuca  eliator.    Engl.  Bot.  1593.    Host 
G.  A.  ii.  t.  79. 
Tall  fescue-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  flrom  a 
black  rich  loam  is — 


664290    0=    41518  2  0 
840448  10=  21278  0  10 

20540    1    6 


0    0 


per  acre 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dnr      -        "       82  dr.  r  ^  _-^^  «      •«»«»^j» 
The  produce  of  the  space,  C  2«986  0=  15246 

ditto    -        -         858)^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

aCfe  in  drying  .  .  22869    0    0 

64  dr.  of  gius  affiMd  of<v 

nutritive  matter  8*2  dr.  /   ^ 
Thepioduce  of  the  apace,  r  88950  0=   2084    6  10 

(lIQo     -         -        196       ^ 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which 
is  lost  by  taking  the  crop  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  exceeding  one-half  of  its 
▼aloe      ....  1111    5    0 

Tbe  pvopoilkHiai  yahie  which  the  grass,  at  the 


oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 
0=51046  14    0 


285862    1=17^6    6   8 


Grass,  75  oz.      The  produce 

per  acre    ...        816750 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry       .         -      28  dr. 

The  produce  of  tbe  space, 

ditto     -         -  420 

The  weieht  which  is  lost  by  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  in  drjring        -  83180 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  n 
triUve  matter         5  dr.  f   ^^^^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  (   ^^^    ®=  ^^88 
ditto     -        -  98.8^ 

At  (he  time  the  seed  is  ripe  the  produce  i 

Grass  75  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre        .   •    . 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  <^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,*  (  285862  8=  17866    6 

.420^ 


7    8 


0   9 


816750    0=51046    4    0 


ditto 


7    8 


2 


The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  drying  .  88180 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of^ 
nutritive  matter      8  dr.  f   -,o«K>it    «     .^^    ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  \  ^^^85    2=  2892  18 
ditto    .  .        56.1^ 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  Is 
lost  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed  be 
ripe,  exceeding  one-tmrd  part  of  its' 
value 1595    8'  7 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass,  at  the 
time  the  seed  is  ripe,  bears  to  that  at  the  (ime  of 
flowering,  is  as  12  to  20. 

The  produce  of  the  latter-math  is— 

Grass,  28  oz.  The  produce 
per  acre        -  -       250470    0=  15654    6   0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter    4  dr.  15054  6^      978    6    6 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grate  of  the 
latter-math  bears  to  that  ol  the  crop,  is  as  16  to 
20 ;  and  to  that  at  the  time  the  sc«a  is  ripe,  as  12 
to  16  inverse. 

This  species  of  fescue  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Festuca  pratetmsy  from  which  it  differsin  little, 
except  that  it  is  larger  in  every  respect.  The  pro- 
duce is  neariy  three  times  that  of  the  F.  praten- 
jns,  and  the  nutritive  powers  of  the  grass  are  su- 
perior, in  direct  proportion,  as  6  to  8. 

XLI.  Nardus  siricta.  Engf.  Bot.  290.  Host.  G. 
A.  ii.  t  4. 
Upright  mat-grasff.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 

Grass,  9  oz.     The  produce 
per  acre  .  98010    0=  6125  10    0 
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oz. 


or  lbs.  per  acre, 
y  39204    0=  2450    4    0 


80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

dry        .  82  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto  .        57.2?  J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  dryine:       .  .  .  3675    6    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  ^ 

tritive  matter  2.1  dr.  I  .^^^  |a__  o^r  em 
The  produce  of  the  space,  r    '*^*  ^<>=    ^15    5  10 

ditto        .  5.0iJ 

XLII.  TMticum,  Sp, 
Wheat-grass. 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
rich  randy  loam  is — 

Grass,  18  oz.   The  produce 

per  acre  196020    0=12251    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

r^^^     .  •       /..     ^^  ^'  I  78408    0=  4900    8    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  (    '°*"°    "      ^"^ 

ditto    .        .  115^  j 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  dryine        .  .  .         7850  12    0 

€4  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  '\ 

Th^r^r'oUelpLt       '«'    0=    478    9    0 
ditto  .  11.1  J 

XLIII.  Festuca  Auiians,     Curt.  Lend.    Engl. 
fiot.  1520.    Poa  fluitans. 
Floating  fescue-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
strong  tenacious  clay  is — 

Grass,  20  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre        .  217800    0=13612    8 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  1 

mi?"^    J  *      r\u    ^^^^'  >  65840    0=  4088  12 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f  *'*'*^*'    ^      ^"*^  ** 

ditto         .  .        96J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  dryine  .         .  9528  12 

64  dr.  of  grass  iSbrd  of  nu- 
tritive matter    .    1.3  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto         .        .        8.8 

The  above  produce  was  taken  from  grass  that 
had  occupied  the  ^ound  for  four  years,  during 
which  time  it  had  increased  every  year ;  it  there- 
fore appears  contrary  to  what  some  nave  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  being  cultivated  in  perennial  pas- 
tures. 

XLIV.  HolcuB  lanatus.    Curt.  Load.    Fl.  Dan. 
1811. 
Meadow  soft  grass.    Yorkshire  grass. 
Nat  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
strong  clayey  loam  i 


5955    0=    372    3 


Grass,  28  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre        .  .         304920    0=19057    8    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

theVuceof'thespaS  \'^^^  1^=  ^^    ^  ^^ 

ditto  157.2fJ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  {mduce  of  one 

acre  in  diying  .  .        .        12395  14    2 

64  dr.  of  grass  imbrd  of  nu- " 


V  19067    8=  1191    1    8 


trfture  oiatter  4  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto       .  28 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  i 

Grass,  28  oz.    The  produce 
peracrt     .  804920    0=19057    8    0 


15246    0    0 


oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when "] 

T>^*j'        f*u    ^^  ^"^^  >•  60984    0=8811    8    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  r  ""*~^    "      •^** 

ditto  .        .         89.2f  j 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  anbrd  of  nu-  ^ 

tritive  matter  2.3  dr.  :  ,„,^_  ^  «,«  ,.  ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  h   ^3102    0=    818  14    0 

ditto     .        .        19.1      j 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 

lost  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed  is 

ripe,  exceeding  one-tnird  part  of  its 

value  .  872    8    8 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass,  at  the 
time  the  seed  is  ripe,  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  is  as  11  to  12. 

XLV,  Festucadumetorum.    Flor.  Dan.  700. 

Pubescent  fescue-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
black  sandy  loam  is— 

Grass,  16  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre     .  174240    0=10890    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when '] 

The^nxiuce  of  the  sjacei  j^  8^120    0=  5445    0    0 

ditto    .        .        128       j 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  drying  .  5445    0    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  ^ 
tritive  matter         1  dr.  ;     ^^    „        „«    «    « 

The  produce  of  the  space,  r     2722    8=    170    2    8 
ditto     .        .  4J 

XLVI.  PoafertUis.    Host.  G.  A. 

Fertile  meadow-grass.  Nat.  of  Germany. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is— 

Grass,  22  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  .  .  .  239580  0=14973  12  0 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

Th^oduceofthes^actf^^^^    ^ '^^^    «    * 


7111    8    8 


ditto     .        .        184J    J 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  drying 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  ^ 

tritive  matter  4.2  dr.  !  --o^«  w  «/.««  «•  m 
The  produce  of  the  space,  r  1^45    7=  1052  18    7 

ditto  24.8      J 

If  the  nutritive  powers  and  produce  of  this  spe- 
cies be  compared  with  any  other  of  the  same  fami- 
ly, or  such  as  resemble  it  in  habit  and  the  soil 
which  it  aflects,  a  superiority  will  be  ^und,  which 
ranks  this  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  grasses ; 
next  to  the  Poa  angu8iifolia,  it  produces  the 
greatest  abundance  of  early  foliage,  of  the  best 
quality,  which  fully  compensates  for.the  compara- 
tive lateness  of  flowering. 

XL VII.  jfrundo  cohrata.  Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  174. 
Engl.  Bot.  402.    Phalaris  anindina- 
cea. 
Striped-leaved  reed-grass.  Nat.  of  Bri- 
tain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  prodoce  from  a 
black  sandy  loam  is — 

Grass,  40  oz.    The  product 


per  acre 


485600    08272S5    0    0 
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oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 


yi96020    0=12261    4    0 


■ 


27225    0=   1701    9    0 


80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry        .        .        86;dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto       .        .        288    , 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of 

natritive  matter      4  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto  .         40 

The  strong  nutritive  powere  which  this  grass 
possesses  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  occupiers 
of  strong  clayey  lands  which  cannot  be  drained. 
Its  produce  is  great,  and  the  foliage  will  not  be 
denominated  coarse,  if  compared  with  those  which 
afford  a  produce  equal  in  quantity. 

XLVIII.  Thifblium  pratense,   W,  Bot  iii.  p.  137. 
Broad -leaved  cultivated  clover.    Nat 
of  Britain. 

At  the  time  the  seed  it  ripe,  the  produce  from 
a  rich  clayey  loam  is — 

Grass,  72  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  .  784080    0=49005 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 


0  0 


196020  0=12251  0  0 


4    0 


4    2 


dry  .         20  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto  .         288  , 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .  S675 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of] 

nutritive  matter  2.2  dr.    I    «amo    o—  loi^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f  ^^    2~  ^^" 

ditto  .  45   J 

If  the  weight  which  is  lost  by  the  produce  of 
this  species  of  clover,  in  drying,  bie  compared  with 
that  of  many  of  the  natural  grasses,  its  inferior 
value  for  the  purpose  of  hay,  compared  to  its  va- 
lue for  green  food  or  pasture,  will  appear;  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  difficulty  of  making  good  hay  in- 
creases-in  proportion  with  the  quantity  of  super- 
fluous moisture  which  the  grass  may  contain.  Its 
value  for  green  food,  or  pasture,  may  further  be 
seen  by  comparing  its  nutritive  powers  with  those 
manifested  by  other  plants  generally  esteemed 
best  for  this  purpose. 

TVifoUum pratense  (as  above)  affords  of  nu- 
tritive matter       ...       2.2  dr. 

XLIX.  TVifblittm  repens  (white  clove)*) 

from  an  equal  quantity  of  grass  2.0  dr. 

L.  Ditto,  variety,  with  brown  leaves,  ditto  2.2 

The  grass  of  the  TjjmUense^  therefore,  exceeds 
hi  value  that  of  the  7\  repens  by  a  proportion  as 
8  to  10;  but  it  is  of  equal  proportional  ^ue  with 
the  brown  variety. 

LI«  Burnet  (Poterium  sanguisorba)  affords  of 
nutritive  matter     -       -       -       -       2.2  dr. 

L1I.  Brunias  orienUdis  (a  newly  intro- 
duced plant)  ditto  -       -        -        2.2 

The  proportional  value  of  these  two  last,  and  of 
the  T.  pratense,  and  the  brown-leaved  variety  of 
T,  repens^  are  equal:  they  exceed  the  T,  rq}ens 
Ui  8  to  10. 

The  comparative  produce  of  these  four  last- 
QientioDed  species,  per  acre,  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. 

fJII.  T^yblkm  maerorhizum. 

Log-rooted  clover.    Nat  of  Hungary. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  from  a 
rich  dmyey  loam  is— 


OS.       or  Ibi.  per  acre. 
Grass,  144  oz.  The  produce 

per  acre  1568160    0=08010    0    • 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

The'^produ^eofthes^actr'^^    '='""    *    ^ 
ditto    .  ,        979  J  J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .         66S55  12    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-^ 

triUve  matter       2.8  dr.  I    ^^.  „ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  f  ^^^  14=  4211    5  14 

ditto  .  99J 

The  root  of  this  species  of  clover  is  biennial ; 
it  penetrates  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ground,  and  is 
in  consequence  little  affected  by  the  extremes  of 
wet  or  dry  weather.  It  requires  good  shelter,  and 
a  deep  soil.  The  produce,  when  comparcKl  to 
that  ofothers  that  are  allied  to  it  in  habit  and  place 
of  growth,  proves  greatly  superior.  The  follow- 
ing particulars,  some  of  which  refer  to  results 
stated  in  the  next  two  pages,  wiU  make  this  mani- 
fest:— 

lbs. 

49006 

12251 

1914 

90785 

96314 

1659 

8848 

3536 

314 


Broad-leaved  Clover      ISJg'i,  do.,  of  naJm^i  matter 
JtfieiNcafo  iottva,  C  Prodacet  per  acre,  GraM 

Lacern.    Prom  a  aoa^  Ditto,  Bmj 

of  the  like  nature      C  Affords  of  natritive  matter 

Saintfoin  JTi?**i  ^      ^^    ""^ 

(  Affords  of  nutritive  matter 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  afforded 
by  the  produce  of  the  T.  macrorkuum, 
exceeding  that  of  the  T,  pratense  in 
proportion  neariy  as  7  to  15    . 


lbs. 
2297 


The  proportional  value  of  the  grass  of  T,  pra* 
tense,  to  that  of  T,  maerorhizum,  is  10  to  11. 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  afforded 
by  the  T.  maerorhizum,  exceeding 
that  of  the  Medicago  tatha  in  propor- 
tion nearly  as  IS  to  33     .  .  .  2552 

The  proportional  value  of  the  grass  is  as  11  to  6. 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 
afforded  by  the  produce  of  the  T,  mO' 
crcrMzum,  exceeding  that  of  the  Hedy' 
tarum  onobrychie  in  proportion  aa  5  to 
67  .  ....  8897 

The  proportional  value  of  the  grassi  like  that 
of  the  T.  pratense,  is  as  11  to  10. 

The  produce  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
species  was  taken  from  a  similar  soil,  and  in  the 
same  situation;  the  conclusions  must  therefore  be 
considered  positive  with  respect  to  such  soils  only. 
It  is  evident  that  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of 
nutritive  matter  is  afforded  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  of  the  T.  macrvrhtzum,  than  from  the  pro- 
duce of  an  equal  space  covered  b^  the  T.pra^ 
tense.  Its  short  duration  in  the  soil  (for  if  sown 
eariy  in  the  autumn,  on  a  rich  light  soil,  it  is  only 
an  annual  plant)  renders  it  fit  only  for  green-l&od 
or  hay;  this  in  some  measure  lessens  its  value 
when  compared  with  the  T.  pratense.  It  possess- 
es the  essential  property  of  affording  abundance  of 
good  seed;  and  if  the  ground  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  it  sows  itself,  vegetates,  and  grows  rapid- 
ly, without  covering-in,  or  any  operation  whate- 
ver. For  four  years  it  has  propagated  itself  in 
this  manner,  on  the  space  of  around  which  it  now 
occupies,  and  from  which  wis  statement  of  its 
comparative  value  is  made.  The  produce  of  la- 
cern in  grass  comes  nearer  to  this  species  in  quan- 
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[No.  11 


0    0 


0    0 


0    0 


0    6 


tity,  but  is  great ly  deficient  in  nutritive  matter,  as 
much  as  13  to  33.  The  long,  continuance  of  lu- 
cern  in  the  soil  Js  therefore  the  only  merit  which  it 
possesses  above  the  two  last-mentioned  species; 
and  when  that  is  the  object  of  the  cultivator,  it 
will  of  necessity  have  the  preference. 

The  value  of  the  grass  of  saintfoin  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  T,  praUnae;  and  proportionally  less 
than  that  of  the  Trifolium  macrorhizum,  as  10  to 
11.  The  quantity  of  grass  is  very  small,  and  on 
fioils  of  the  nature  above  described  it  is  doubtless 
inferior.  However,  Irom  the  superior  value  of  the 
grass,  on  dry  hiU>r  situations,  or  chalky  soils,  it 
may  in  such  situations  possibly  be  their  superior 
in  every  respect. 

LiV.  Medicago  Sativa.    Wither.  B.  iii.  p.  643. 
Lucern.    Nat.  of  Brit. 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  (h)m  a 
rich  clayey  loam  is — 

02.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 
Crass,  104  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre      .        .  1132560  0=70789 

JBO  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when ' 

^^    A      \f  ♦1.^.11.1' J- 458024   0=28814 
The  produce  of  the  space,  i 

ditto         .  665-2}  J 

The  weight  lort  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .  .  42471 

64  dr.  of  grass  aflbrd  of  nu-'l 

ditto   .        .        36  J 

LV.  Htdysatum  onohrycHis.    Wither.  liL  p.  628. 
Saiiitfoin.    Nat  of  Britain. 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  from  a 
irich  dByey  loam  i«— 

^rass,  13  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre        .        .        *    141570    0=8848    2    0 
BO  dr.  of  grass  weigft  when  ^ 

dry  .        82  dr. 

The  prodiies  of  the  space,  f 

ditto  .  8Sj    J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .  .  .     5806  14    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  oTj 

nutritive  matter  2.2  dr.  i  5530  j_.  345  jq  j 
The  produce  of  the  space,  J 

mo         .  8.0i    J 

ItYU  Hordeum  prateme.    Engl.  But.  409.    Hoet. 
G.  A.i.  t.33. 
Meadow  barley-grass.    Nat  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  ot  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
bfwim  loaoiy  with  manure,  is— 
Orasi^  12  oe.    The  produee 

per  acre  180680    0=  8167 

80  (k.  of  gTMSweigh  when  ^ 

TftnHl«<»ofthe.5^ct  \  «°72   0=  826T 

ditto     .        .       67.1    J 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

«ci6  indrying  .  .  4900 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  no-  n 

tritive  matter       3.3  dr.  f     «gg-    ^^   .-« 
The  produce  of  the  space,  C     ^^^    "=  ^^** 

ditto  .        ll.l      ^ 

LVIL  Poa  compressa.    Eagl.  Bot.  366^ 

Flat-stalked  meadow-grass.    Nat.  of  Brit. 

At  the^  tl«e  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
gUivBily  mA,  with  Bianure^  is — 

Ckass,  0  08.    The  prodaoe 
pevMie  54460    08  8403    2    0 


56628    0=  8539    4    0 


8    0 


8    0 


9    0 


23141    4*=  1446    5    4 


oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry        .        .        34  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto      .        .        84 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying        .  .        1956    12   12 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- ") 
tritive  matter  5  dr.  i     4253  14^   265  18  14 

The  produce  of  the  space>  j 
ditto       .       .       6.1    J 

The  specific  characters  of  this  species  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Poa  feriUis,  differing  in 
the  compressed  figure  of  the  straws,  and  creeping 
root  only.  If  the  produce  was  of  magnitude,  it 
would  tie  one  of  the  most  valuable  grasses  ;  for 
it  produces  foliage  early  in  the  spring,  and  pos- 
sesses strong  nutritive  powers. 

LVili.  Poa  aqwAiea.    Curt.  Lond.    Eogl.  Bot. 
1315. 

Reed  meadow-grais.    Nat.  of  Bntata. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produc<$  from  a 
strong  tenacious  clay  is — 

Grass,  186  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre     .  2025540  =  126506   4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

o.!?^    J  •       ;  41,^  ^o^*  }•  1215824  =  75957  12   0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  j 

ditto    .        .    1785.2  A  J 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .  .  50638    #   0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  "j 

tritive  matter       2.2  dr.  {  -a,****  aaa.    o    «• 

The  produce  of  the  space,  M»*22  =    4945    2    » 

ditto      »       .       116.1  J 

LIX.  jika  aquMica.    Curt  Lond.    £ngl.  Bot 
1557. 
Water  hair-grass.    Nat  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  /h>m  wa- 
ter is — 

Grass,  16  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  .  .  .  174240  0:=  10890  0  0 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  "I 

<**7       •        •       44  dr.  1    fs9!rn    0— 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f  ^^^^    "- 

ditto     .        .       76.8^>,  J 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .  .        .         7623 

64  dr.  ef  grass  sflbrd  ofx 

nutritive  matter  2.1  dr.  r  ^.^^.^  .««  ,.  ,^ 
The  produce  of  the  sptce,<  612210=     882  IS  10 

ditto         -       .        9    ^ 

LX.  Bromas  cristatua.  Triticum  cristatum,  H. 
6.  A.  2. 1 24.  Secale  prostratom.  Jao« 
quin.    Nat  of  Germany. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produee  fiiooft  a 
clayey  loam  is — 

Grass,  13  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre      .  141570  Oss  8848   0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  "I 

T27prodiUeofth.Sac'j;y  W628    0=   3589  4    0 
ditto    .        .        83.1      J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .  .       5308  14    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  ^ 

tritive  matter       2.2  dr.  I     ^^^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  }    6530    1=    345  10    0 

ditto     .       ,        B.O^} 


3267    0    0 


0    0 


isaQ 
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5104  11=    819    0    1 


LXL  iS^M  SHhirum.    Hort.  K.  L  p.  176. 
Cult.  1758,  by  Mr.  P.  Millar. 
Siberian  lyme-graai.    Nat,  of  Siberia. 

At  the  time  of  dowemg^f  the  produce  from  a 
Bandy  loam,  with  manure^  is — 

OS.       or  Ibf.  pel  aere. 
6rM8, 24  oz.     The  prodace 

per  acre  2$1860    0er3l6885    0 

SO  dr.  of  grtM  weigh  when  '\ 

Thtprodaceof^th«8?iS;i»147«    «=  »^1^    ^ 
ditto  .       1841.|  j 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .  .    10617  12    0 

•4  dr.  of  grass  aflbrd  oTI 

nntritiye  matter  2.1  dr.  !  ^.^.  ^  .„  ,•  « 
The  prodace  of  the  «)ace,r     9188  7=    511    7    0 

ditto       .        .      18.2  J 

JLXII.  JKn  ca$pUo$a.    Hoet  6.  A.  ii.  t.  42. 
£ngl.  Sou  1557. 

Turfy  hair-graBS.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  Ihua  a 
strong  tenacious  clay  is— 

Grass,  15  oz.    The  produce 

peracre  168850    6=10209    6    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  1 

Th^produceofthesfact     «»^  ^^  ^^^    ^  « 

ditto  .         185^J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .  .  6891    5    4 

64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nu- 

triti?e  matter         2  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto  .       7.2 

LXIII.  Hcrdewn  murinum.    Curt.  Load,    fioffl. 
Bot.  1971. 
WaH  barley-grass.    Way  Bennet.   Nat. 
of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is — 

Grass,  18  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  196020  0=  12251    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry        -        -     28  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  spacei 

ditto      -       -     100.8} 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  on  e 

acre  in  drying  7968    5    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  aflbrd  of  ^ 

nntriti?tt  matter  8dr.  i  _--^  ,^  ,^  .  ,. 
The  produce  of  the  space,  r  2679    15=  167  7  15 

ditto       .       .      8.81^  J 

LXIV.   jfvena  Jfaveacena.    Curt.  Lend.    Enffl. 
Bot  952. 

Yellow  oat-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  floweringi  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is — 

Gnss  12  OS.     The  produce 
.  per  acre       -       .        -    13O68O    0=  8167    8 
80  dr.  of  grass  wei^h  when  *) 

Th^produce  of  the  sjc^  f  ^^    ^  ^^  ^® 

ditto  67.1  J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acrolndiying  5808  14 

64  dr.  of  grass  aflbrd  of  nu- '] 

tritire  nuitter       8  J  dr.  I 
The  produce  oi  the  space,  f 

ditto       .  11.1  j 


686070=  4287  15    0 


7657  0: 


0 
0 

0 
478    9    0 


At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  ii 

oz.       or  lbs.  peracre. 
Grass,  18  oz.   The  produce 

peracre  ^. 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  men 

dry  -  82  * 


196020    0=12251    4    0 


I  dr.? 
ice,  ^ 


The  produce  of  the  space,  C  "^^  0=  4900    8    0 


ditto        .  115. 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  drying      .... 

64  dr.  of  grass  s^ord  of  nu*  1 
tritive  matter       2.1  dr.  I     ^^-     -_ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  f    '**"'*    "" 
ditto     .        .        lO.Oi  J 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  ^;^ch 
is  lost  if  the  crop  be  left  till  the  seed 
be  ripe,  exceeding  one-tenth  pa^of  its 
value 


7850  12    0 


480  11    » 


47  18  It 


The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  at  the 

time  the  seed  is  ripe,  beaiB  to.that  at  the  time  of 

flowering,  is  as  9  to  15. 
The  produce  of  latter-math  uh^ 

Grass,  6  oz.    The  produce 
psr  acre  65840    0=  4088  12    9 

64  dr.  of  grass  aflbrd  of  nu- 
tritive matter       1.1  dr.        1276    2=      79  12    2 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  of  the 
latter-math  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
is  as  5  to  15 ;  and  to  that  at  the  time  the  seed  m 
ripe,  as  5  to  9. 

This  species  is  prettv  generally  cultivated  ia 
many  parts  of  this  kingdom ;  and  it  appears  tromr 
the  above  details  to  be  a  valuable  grass,  though 
inferior  to  many  others. 

LXY.  Bromus  steriUs.    EngL  Bot.  lOdOv  Hosu 
G.  A.  i.  1. 16. 
Barren  brome-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  lh»m  a 
sandy  soil  is — 
Grass,  44  oz.    The  produce 

peracre  479160    0^29947    8   (T 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 


^269527    8=16845    7    8 


dry  45  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space 

ditto      .        .      896       ^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produeo  of  one 

acre  in  drying  18102 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of 

nutritive  matter     5 


of^ 
df.  I 
ce.  9 


0    8 


The  produce  of  the  spaced  f  *'^'***    «*=  ^889  10    Q 
ditto    .        .       55       J 

64  dr.  of  the  flowers  aflbrd  of  nutritive  matter  2.2 
dr.  The  nutritive  powers  of  the  sUaws  and  leavea 
are,  there/ore,  more  than  twice  as  great  as  those 
of  the  flowers.  This  species,  being  strictly  an- 
nual, is  of  comparatively  little  value.  The  above 
particulars  show  that  it  has  very  considerable  nu- 
tritive powers,  more  than  its  name  would  imply, 
if  taken  at  the  time  of  flowering;  but  if  left  till 
the  seed  be  ripe,  it  is  like  all  other  annuals^  com- 
paratively of  no  value. 

LXVI.  Holcus  moUU.    Curt.  Lond.  Wither.  B. 
ii.  p,  134. 
Creeping  sod-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 
At  the  time  <m  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
sandy  soil  is — 

Orass,  50  oz.    The  produce 

peracre        .  .        544500    0=34031    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry  .      32  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto        .        .820 


217800    0=18612    8    0 


680 
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[Nell 


oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 
Tbe  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  ODe 

acre  in  drying  .        .        .  20418  12    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  > 

nutritive  matter   4.2  dr.  f    „k««-    «     «•««,• 
Tbe  produce  of  the  space,  (   8^286    2=r2892  18 

ditto      -        -         66.1^ 


2 


6    0 


135086    0=  8439  12    0 


At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  i 

Grass,  81  oz.    Tbe  produce 

per  acre         -  -        337590    0=21099 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry        -        -        32  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto        -        -    198.1) 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .       -        -     12659  10    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  ^ 

nutritive  matter  3.2  dr.  f  -toAR^  ik__  iiko  m  ir 
The  produce  of  the  space,  (    ^^^^^  ^^=  "^  ^^  ^^ 

ditto        -        -      27.01 -^ 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 

lost  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed 

be  ripe,  being  nearly  one-half  of  its 

value  ....        ]238  15    3 

64  dr.  of  the  roots  afford  of  nutritive  matter  5.2  dr. 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  at  the 
time  the  seed  is  ripe,  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  is  as  14  to  18. 

The  above  details  prove  this  grass  to  have 
merits  which,  if  compared  with  those  of  other 
species,  rank  it  with  some  of  the  best  grasses. 
Tbe  small  loss  of  weight  which  it  sustains  in  dry- 
ing might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  grass ;  and  the  loss  of  weight  at  each 
period  is  equal.  The  grass  affords  the  greatest 
quantity  of  nutritive  matter  when  in  flower,  which 
makes  it  rank  as  one  of  those  best  adapted  for 
hay. 

LXVII.  Poa  fertUis.     Var.  B.    Host.  G.  A, 

The  species. 
Fertile  meadow-grass.    Variety  1.  Nat. 
of  Germany. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
brown  sandy  loam  is — 

Grass,  23  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre        -  -         260470    0=^15654    6    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

diy        .        -       34  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto       -       -       156J 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying       -        -        -       - 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of> 

nutritive  matter      3  dr.  f   ^^^^q  j2=    733  12 
The  produce  of  the  space,  i 

ditto       -        -        17.1^ 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is— 

Ghrass,  22  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  .        289580  0=  14978  12 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry        .  .    44dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto      .  193.2 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  ^ 

tritlve  matter  6  dr.  (   jg^j^    g^  j^g^  jg    g 

The  produce  of  tbe  space,  ) 

ditto  27.2  J  , 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 

lost  by  taking  the  crop  at  the  time  of 

flowering,  exceeding  one-third  part  of 

itsvaltte,i8 486    1    8 


106448    0=  6658    8    0 


9000  14    0 


12 


131769  0=    8235    9    0 


6738    3    0 


The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  at  the 
time  of  flowering  bears  to  that  at  the  time  the 
seed  is  ripe,  is  as  12  ta20. 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is —       « 

oz.       or  Ib^.  per  acre* 

Grass,  7  oz.  Tbe  produce 
peracre  .  76280    0=  4764    6    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter        1.2  dr.        1786  10=    111  10  10 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  of  the 
latter-math  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of  flowerin|^, 
is  as  6  to  12  ;  and  to  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is 
ripe,  as  6  to  20. 

LXVin.  Oyno8uru8  erucaforniM.    Beckmannia 
eruceeformis.    Host.  G.  A.  iii.  t.  6. 

Linear-epiked  dog's-tail  grass.    Nat.  of 
German  v. 


At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  i 

Grass,  18  oz.     The  produce 

per  acre        -  -  196020  0=sl2261    4 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

dry  -  36dr.r 

The  produce  of  the  space,  (  ^^^ 

ditto  -  129.2p 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 


0sEr5518    1*    a 


9964    2=    622    2    2 


acre  iiTdrying   '       -  ~         -  -     6788    8    V 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of 

nutritive  matter    3.1  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto  -  14.2f 

LXIX.  Phleum  nodosum.    With.  fi.  ii.  p.  IIS.^ 

Bulbous-stalked  cat's-tail  grass.    Nat.  of 
Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from* a 
clayey  loam  is — 

Grass,  18  oz.     The  produce 

peracre  -  -     196020    0=12251    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh' when  n 

TS>«>duceof"tties?ace;C    93109  8=5819    5    8 
ditto     -        -  136}  > 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acreindiying  •  -        -         6431  14    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of^ 

nutritive  matter    2.2  dr.  f  ^o    n    a 

The  produce  of  ttie  space.  (     7657   0=    478    9    0 

ditto     -        -  11.1^ 

This  grass  is  inferior  in  many  respects  to  the 
PhUumpratense,  It  is  sparingly  found  in  mea- 
dows. From  the  number  of  bulbs  which  ^ow 
out  of  the  straws,  a  greater  portion  of  nutritive 
matter  might  have  been  expected.  This  seems 
to  prove  that  these  bulbs  do  not  form  so  valuable 
apart  of  the  plant  as  the  joints,  which  iEU^  sa 
conspicuous  in  the  PfUeum prafense,  the  nutritive 
powers  of  which  exceed  those  of  the  P.  nodoavm, 
as  8  to  28. 

LXX.  PhUumpratense.    Wither,  ii.  p.  117. 

Meadow  cat's-tail  grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a^ 
clayey  loam  is — 
Grass,  60  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  -  -        658400  0=  40837 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry  -  ,34  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto         -  408 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  drying  -  -     - 


8  0 


277695  0=  17355  15  0 


28481    9  a 


I8SS} 
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26528  7«8   1695    S    0 


0 


h  when  % 

88dr.f 

space,  L 

4fi6     ^ 


310M5    0a=:19e97  18    0 


02.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 
66  dr.  of  grass  afibrd 

nutrithft  matter 
The  produce  of  the 

ditto 
The  weight  of  natritive  matter  which  b 

lost  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed  bo 

ripe,  exceeding  OM-half  of  its  v^ue     2078  11 

At  th«  time  the  seed  is  ripe  the  produce  Is — 

Grass,  60  oz.    The  produce 
peracro        •  668460    09x46687    B 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

drjr  * 

The  produce  of  the 

ditto  •  466 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  In  drying  •  -  21489  11    0 

64  4r.  of  grass  aibfd  of  n 

nutritive  matter  6.8  dr.  r  -o*^*  ^^  «m>m  ^m  ,m 
The  produce  of  the  space,  (  ^^^  1^=  ^^^  !•  W 

ditto       •       .     56.1    > 

The  latter-math  produce  is — 

QcaSB  11  OK,     The  produce 

per  acrA         -           -        16$460  0=  9628  12  0 

64  dr.  of  grass  aflbrd  of  7     j«a.    g, Mmm  io  * 

nutritivelnatler     2  dr.  5     ^'^^  **  ^  ^*  • 

64  dr.  of  the  straws  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter  7  dr. 
The  nutritive  powers  of  the  straws  simply,  there- 
fcre,  exceed  tnoseofihe  leaves,  in  proportioa  as 
S8  to  8 ;  and  the  grass  at  the  time  offloweriiig,  to 
that  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  as  10  to  23 ;  and 
the  latter-math,  to  the  grass  ol  the  flowering  crop, 
M  8  to  10. 

'Hie  eomparative  merits  of  this  grass  will  ap- 
pear from  the  abovp.  paKiculars  to  be  very  great ; 
Is  which  may  be  added  the  abundance  of  fine 
foliage  that  it  produces  early  in  the  spring.  In 
this  respect  it  is  inferior  to  the  Pom  fertil%$  and 
JPo«  an^ustifolia  only.  The  value  of  the  straws 
at  tlie  time  the  seed  is  ripe  e^roeeds  that  of  the 
grass  at  the  time  of  flowering,  as  2S  to  10 ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  increases  its  value  at>ove  many 
others;  lor,  by  this  property,  its  valuable  eariy 
foliage  may  be  cropped  to  an  advanced  period  of 
the  season  without  injury  to  the  crop  of  ha}', 
which  in  other  grasses  which  send  forth  their 
flowering  straws  early  in  the  season  would  cause  a 
loss  of  neariy  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  crop, 
M  is  eleaHy  proved  by  former  examples ;  and  this 
property  of  the  straws  makes  the  plant  peculiarly 
valuable  ibr  the  parpose  of  hay. 

LXXf.  Pkltwn  prateme.    Var.  minor«     Wither. 
B.  ii.  p.  118.    Var.  1. 
Meadow  cat V- tail  grass.    Van  Smaller. 
Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  ripening  the  aeed,  the  produce 
from  a  clayey  loam  is— 

Grass,  40  OS.  The  produce 

per  acre  486600    0=27226    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  whes  ^ 

Tli%uceof"thes%ce;(««^i«>    tell670  10    0 
ditto    -        -        272       ^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying      ....        16664    6    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  ^ord  of  nu- 
tritive matter       2.S  dr. 

The  produoft  of  the  space, 
ditto         -         272 


1817    3b  U6flf  13    8 


The  latter-math  pooduee  lit^ 
Vol.  VI.-86 


64460    6«r640g    2    9 


OK.  or  lbs.  per  acre. 
Grass,  14  oz.    The  prodbes 

per  acre*  •  •  162460  6^6628  11  0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  DotQ- 

tive  matter  1.2  dr.  ttQl    4«  126   6    4 

LXXIL  Elymu  arenariu9.    Engl,  fiot  IfTKL 
Upright  sea  l^me-grass.    Nat,  of  Brit. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  Itott  m 
cimyey  loam  »— 
Grass,  64  oa.    The  piodaee 

per  acre    *  666Wa    0»48660   6  « 

80  dr.  of  glass  weigh  whtn  ^ 

Th%oducaof'ths^:(»«^«    ^>-««^    8  ♦ 

ditto   -        .        676      ^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  -  -  -  -  18967  8  9 
64  dr.  of  mBB  afford  of 

nutritive  inatter    6  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  mee, 

ditto    -       *       80 

LXXIlt.  ElymuB  gentcalaius.    Peadalous  lyme- 
grass.    £ogl.  Bot.  1586. 
Pendulous  aea-lyaie-graas.     Nat   of 
JEIngland. 
At  the  time  of  floweriog,  the  produce  from  a 
sandy  soil  is^- 
Grass,  80  oz.    The  piodttce 

per  asre  -  ;•  .  -  826700  0=20418 12  0 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh' when  j 

ditto    -        -        192      ^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .  -  -  -  12261  4  6 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  -^ 

nutritive  matter  8.1  dr.  f  ,^^  g^  ^q^s  u  » 
The  produce  of  the  space.  C 

ditto         -       24.11     ^ 
LXXIF.  Bramis  inemit-    Host.  G.  A.  i.  t  9. 
Awniess  broroe-grass*    Nat.  of  Ger- 
many.   Introduced  by  Mr.  Huxme- 
man  in  1794. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  prowe  from  a 
black  sandy  soil  is — 
Grass,  18  ot.    The  prodtlce 

per  acre  -         M8020    0b12261   4   6 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when! 

m^    ^'      c\u    ^?V  86768  12=6866  14  12 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f 

ditto    .        -        126      J 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drving •^*    *    • 

64  dr.  qi  grsss  ^STord  oitu^  '\ 

tritive  matter  4.1  dr«  (  |3016  16s=  818  8  15 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f 

ditto  -       -        f9.0f    J 

The  produce  of  the  laUer-maih  ia-^ 
Grass  18  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  -  -  -  141670  0=^8848  2  0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  Bu* 

bi'tive  matter  IJ  dr.       -       2766  0*=  172    18    0 

LXXV.  ^groslts  wdgmrii.     Witlier.  Bot    ii. 
m    Hud.  A.  eapilaris;  Dr.  Smith, 
A.  arenaria. 
Fioe  bent-grass.    5«t  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  fhom  a 
saody  soil  is — 
Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce 

perscre  -  •  "  152460  Of»  9628  12  0 
80   dr.  of    grass  weigh 

ditto  -        *        112 
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oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 
The  weight  lost  by  the  prodoee  of  oiie 
.  acre  in  dtymg       ....       47€4    6    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  v 

^nutrmve  matter    l.t^  t      ^^g  ^^^  25^    g  ,5 
The  produce  of  the  space,  i 
ditto    -        -        5.1^^ 

Thia  is  one  of  the  moat  eororoon  of  the  bet^ts, 
likewise  the  earliest;  in  these  respects  it  is  supe- 
rior to  all  others  of  the  same  (amily,  but  interior  to 
several  of  them  in  produce  and  the  quantity  of  nu- 
tritive matter  it  afiords.  As  the  species  (A'  this 
fjamjly  are  generally  reject^  by  the  cultivator  oq 
account  of  the  lateness  ol' their  flowering,  and  this 
circumstance,  as  has  already  been  otiserved,  does 
Qot  always  imply  a  proportional  lateness  of  foliage, 
their  comparative  merits  in  this  respect  may  be 
better  seen  by  bringing  them  into  one  view,  as  to 
the  value  of  their  eariy  foliage. 

The  apparent  diflferonee  of  time.  Their  outritive  powers. 

JgrottU  vulgaris  Middle  of  April  -  1.2} 
pahutrU  One  week  later  -  2.8 
s/otont/ira  Two  ditto  -  .  8.2 
canma  Ditto,  ditto  -  -  1.8 
stricta  Ditto,  ditto  -  •  1.2 
nwea  Three  weeks,  ditto  •^  2 
lUtoralU    Ditto,  ditto  -        8 

repens       Ditto,  ditto  -        3 

mexicana  Ditto,  ditto  -       2 

fasicularis  Ditto,  ditto  -        2 

LXJtVI.  j^gro8ti8  palvutris.  Wither.  Bot.  ii.  p. 
129.     Var.  2,  alba.    Engl.  Bot.  1189. 
A.  alba. 
Marsh  bent-grass. 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
bog  earth  is — 

Orass,15oz.  The  produce 

per  acre 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry       -        -        36  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto        -        -        108 
The  weiglit  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying       .        -       -        . 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  ^ 

tritive  matter       2.3  dr./     TniR  ik—    a9o  ^n  ix 
The  produce  of  the  space.  C     ^^^^  ^^-    ^  ^^  ^^ 
ditto  -  lO.li  ^ 

At  the  time  the  teed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 

Grass,  20  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre         -        •  217800    0=18612    8    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

Th'7produ;eof\hes'4c:;(  «^^    0=  6445   0  'o 

ditto        .        -        128  -^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

.o,^_.__       ....       8167    8   0 


oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 
0=81906  It   0 


4    0 


dr.? 
ce,C 


128878  12=7742    1  It 


9782  16    0 


168350    6=10209    6    0 


73507    8=  4594    8    8 


5615    2    8 


9858    9=    584  14    9 


146    8  10 


acre  in  drying 

64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nu- 
tritive matter       2.8  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto       -        -        18.3 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 
lost  by  takinf^  the  crop  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  beug  one-fourth  part  of  ite 
valae 

The  proportional  valae  of  grass  in  each  crop  is 
equal* 

LXXni.  Panicum  dactylon.    Engl.  Bot.  860. 
Host.    6.  A.  ii.  1. 18. 
Creeping  Panic  grass.    Nat.  of  Bri- 
tain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
sandy  loam,  with  manure, 


Grass,  46  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre    -        -        -        500940 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

T^  ^  '       C4U    ^  **'*  >  225428    0=14088  16    a 
The  prodnce  of  the  space,  C  *»    v 

ditto       -        -    831.04 -^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying        -        -        .        -      17219  18    (y 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  ^ 

tritive  matter  2dr.  f  -^^-^    ^      «-«•    «    * 

The  produce  of  ttie  space,  (  ^^^^    ^=  ^^^    «    ^ 

ditto       -        -        28    ^ 

LXXVIII.   jigrostie   stolonifera,     En^.   Bot^ 

1632.  Wither.  Bot.  ii.  181.  (Fio- 
rin,  Dr.  Richardson.) 
Creeping  bent.   Nat.  of^  Britain.    . 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
bog  soil  is — 

Grass,  26  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre        ...   288140    0=1^696 
80  dr.  of  grass  weijgh  when 

dry       -       -        85dr 
Thp  produce  of  the  space 

ditto       -        -        182 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre        ...... 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  <v 

tritive  matter       3.2  dr.  /   ,-^p.    _        *v^  ,..    « 
The  produce  of  the  space,  (   ^^^*    3=    967  12    0 

ditto     -         -         22.3-^ 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is 

Grass,  28  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre        -        -      .  -    304920    0=19057    8    0 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

The%rodn;e  of'the  Set  r^2l4    0=8575  14    0 

ditto        -        -    201.2^^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying       ....      10481  10    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  -v 

tritive  matter       3.2  dr.  f   ^ni*-.    «      ,- .«    «     _ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  \  ^^^    ®=  ^^^^   »    5 

ditto  -  24.2   ^ 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 

lost  by  teking  the  crop  at  the  time  of 

flowering,  being  nearly  one-fourteenth 

of  its  value  -        .        -        -  74    7    2 

LXXIX.  j^groitia  iioionifera,  Var.  angusti/blta. 
Creeping   bent,  with  narrow  leaves. 
Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe^  the  produce  from  a 
bog  soil  is — 

Grass,  26  oz.    The  produce 
per  acre         -  -        261360    0=16886    0    Q 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 
dry        -        -        36  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto       -        -    172.3  J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  drying       ...         8984    4 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter  8  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto       -        -        18 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  afforded 
by  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  the 
Jgrostit  siolonifera  exceeding  that  of 
the  variety  in  proportion,  as  6  to  8     -      276    8    1 

The  above  details  will  assist  the  farmer  in  de- 
ciding on  the  comparative  value  of  this  grass. 
From  a  careful  examioatioo  it  will  doubtless  ap- 


117612    0=7350  12    0 


12251    4=   765  11    4 
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5  0 


6    0 


2.2  dr.  / 
I  space,  i 


38a8    8=   239    4    8 


pear  to  poweM  meritg  well  worthy  of  attention, 
though  perliaps  not  eo  j^reat  at  has  been  8u|>posed, 
if  the  natural  place  of  its  growth  and  habits  be 
impartially  taken  into  the  account.  From  the 
couchant  nature  of  this  grass,  i(  is  denominated 
couch-grass  by  practical  men;  and  I'rom  the  length 
of  time  that  it  retains  the  vital  power,  after  being 
taken  out  of  the  soil,  is  called  squitch,  quick,  fun 
of  life,  &c. 

LXXX.  Agrtmtia  canina.    En^l.  Bot.  1856, 
Brovn-beol.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
brown  sandy  loam  is — 

-n         «  «  oz»       or  lbs.  per  aere. 

Grass,  9  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre        -  .  98010    0=  6126  10    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

Th1[^rodu"ceof"thesJlct(  ^^^»    ^  ^^ 
ditto        -        •        6Sp 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  drying       .       .        •       .       8437 

64  dr.  of  grass  dbrd  of 
tritire  matter 

The  produce  of  the 
ditto       -        .      6lli 

LXXXI.  jfgrostU  canhuL    Var.  muticee. 

Awnless  brown  bent.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  tho  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  from  a 
aandysoil  is — 
Chnss,  21  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  -  -    228690  0=  14298    2    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^    . 

T^produce'ofthes^ace^C  «8«<>7  0=    4287  16    0 
ditto         -  100  J|  3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  drying  .  .  10006    8    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  n 
nutritive  matter  1.8  dr.  f         ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  t  ^^  '= 
dkto         -  9.0}  3 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which 
the  produce  of  one  acre  of  the  awn- 
less variety  exceeds' that  of  the  last 
mentioned  species 

LXXXII.  AgrosHa  ttrieta.     Curt.  A.  rubra. 

Upright  bent-grass.    Nat  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  from  a 
bog  soil  is — 
Grass,  11  oz.     The  produce 

per  acre  -        •        -        119790  0=    7486  14    0 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

Th%oduce"oftbe^iC   48428  14=   2718  16  0 
ditto  .  68p 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  diying       •  ^.       .  4772  16   0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  ^ 

nutritive  matter    1.2  dr.  f 
The  produce  of  the  space,  L    2807    9=      176    7 

ditto        -        -     4.0^,^ 

LXXXIII.  jfgro8ti$  nieea. 

Snowy  bent-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  from  a 
sandy  soil  is — 
Grass,  7  oz.    The  produce 

peracre        ...    76230    0=    4764    6    0 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  n 

Tii'produceof'thes^lj;^    20963  4=    1810    8    0 
ditto      -        -       80.8{^ 


890  18    8 


161    8  11 


0 


9 


0 
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oz,       or  lbs.  persere. 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  -  2454    8  ^. 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  x 

nutritive  matter      2  dr.  r 
The  produce  of  the  space,  (     2882  8=      148  14  8 

ditto        -        -      ^J    ^ 

LXXXI V.  jfgrveiU  foMcieuiarit.    Huds.  Var. 
canina.    Curt. 
TuAed-leaved  bent.    Nat  of  Britaio; 

At  the  time  of  fbwering,  the  produce  from  a 
light  sandy  soil  is — 

Grass,  4  oz.     The  produce 

peracre  -  .     43560  0=    2722.  8 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  n 

^ry  -       20dr.r 

The  produce  of  the  space,  (  1^>8*^   0=     680  10 

ditto  -        16     ) 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  drying  -  .  2041  14 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  n 
nutritive  matter     2  dr.  f 

The  produce  of  the  space.  C     ^^^    4=     86    1    4 
ditto  .  "^2      ) 

LXXXV.  Festuca  pinnaia,    Bromus  pinoatas. 
find.  Bot  790. 
Spiked  fescue.    Nat  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  from  a 
light  sandy  soil,  with  manure,  is— 
Grass,  SO  oz.     The  produce 

per  acre  .  .  826700  0=  20418  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  x 

dry  -  32dr,  r 

The  produce  of  the  space,  (  ^*^^*^  ^^=    ^^^    »    6 

ditto         -  192     ' 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  -  .  i2261    4    a 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  % 

nutritive  matter   1.1  dr.  f 
The  produce  of  the  space,  1     ^^60  13»  898  It  ir 

ditto         -  9.1  J  3 

LXXXVI.  Panicum  viride.    Curt.  Lond.  finiri 
Bot.  875.  *^' 

Green  panic  grass.     Nat  of  Britain, 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe>  the.produce  from^a 
light  sandy  soil  is —    , 

Grass,  8  oz.     The  produce 

peracre  •  •    87120    0= 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

dry       -  -  82  dr.  f 

The  produce  of  JJie  space,  t  84848  0= 

ditto         -  61}    3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  otk 

acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of 

nutritive  matter 
The  produce  of  the 

ditto       - 

LXXXVII.  Panicum  aanguinale.    Curt.  Lond 

fingl.  Bot  849. 

Blood-colored  panic  gran.    Nat.  of 
Britain. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  from  a 
sandy  soil  is— 

Grass  10  oz.     The  produce 

peracre  -  -     108900  0=s  6806    4    0 

64   dr.  of   grass  a^rd    of 

nutritive  matter  1.0,^  dr.      1914  4=    119  10    4 

This  and  the  pre4^ing  species  are  strictly  an- 
nual, and  from  the  results  of  this  trial  tlueir  outri- 


6446 
21,78 


0    0 


0   0 


afford  ofx 

er    1.2  dr.  f 

the  space,  C 

8      ^ 


8267    0    0 
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4    0 


54400    0=s8408    2    0 


2    0 


5104  ll=s    819    0  11 


tive  pow«fti  appear  to  be  very  incoosiderable.  The  r 
seed  of  this  species  Mr.  Schreber  describes  (in 
B»lchreibuog  der  Graser)  as  the  manna  grass. 
In  Poland,  Lithuania,  Sic.,  it  is  collected  in  great 
abundance,  when,  aAer  beins^thoroughlv  eeparat- 
el  from  the  husks,  it  is  fit  for  use«  When  boiled 
with  milk,  or  wine,  it  forms  an  extremely  palata- 
hle  foodf  and  is  most  oommonly  made  use  of 
wholci  in  the  manner  of  sago,  to  which  it  is  io 
gelieral:  piefefred. 

LXXXVIII.  AgroaiiM  kbata.    Curtis,  lobata  et 

arenaria. 
Lobed  bent-grass. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
sandy  soil  is — 

OS.  or  lbs.  per  acre. 

Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce 

per  aere        -  -        108900    Obx  0806 

80  dr.  oC  grasi  weigh  when 

dr^        -        -        40  dr. 
The  prodoce  of  the  space, 

ditto       -        -       80 
The  weight  lost  by  the  piodace  of  one 

acre  in  dryinr       -  -  -         840S 

64  Jr.  ef  g^ass  uTord  of  nu- 
tritive matter  9  dr. 
The  prodMee  of  the  space, 

ditto  -  7JZ 

LXXXIX.  Jf^iiM  rtpensi    Wither.  Bot.  A. 
nigra. 
Cfeepiiig*rooted  bent,   blaek   bent 
Nat  of  Britain. 
At  tlie  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  Irom  a 
clayey  loan:!  is — 

Grass,  9  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre        -        -        -       98010  0=^=  6125  10    0 
^  df.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

dry        -        -        85 dr./  ^jg^g    «« 2679  15    6 
The  piodnie  of  tiie  space,  \ 

ditto       -        -       63    -^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying       .        •       •        -       3445  10  10 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  ^ 

tritiva  matter  Sdr.f     ^^^^   3^  287    2    8 

'the  produce  of  the  space,  C 

Mo       -       -       6,i    ^ 

XC.  jfgrosHs  mexicana,    Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  150. 
Mexicen  bent-^rass*    Nat  of  S.  Ameri- 
1^.    intfoduced,  1780,  by  M.  6.  Alex- 
ander. 

At  tha  time  of  fldwei;^,  tbe  produce  ffom  a 

black  eandy  soil  is — 

Grass.  28  oz.    The  plr^aes 

per  acre  -     804920   0^190^   $    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

TbV^a;eof"fhes?a^:{^^^   (^  6670    2   0 

ditto        -  166.3i  ^ 

The  weighjt  f  ost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acrtih  drying       .       -       -       -      12887    6   0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nU-  ^ 

trWVeniilMHP  2^^  J    952a  12=   595    8  12 

Tbe  produce  of  the  space,  i- 
dittos       -       «.       14     -^ 

XCI.  Stipa  pMnata.    Engl.  Bot  IW6. 

Long-awned  feallMfi)raiS4    Nal.ofBri- 

Iftias: 

At  the  time  of  flowetfng,  the  proAice  from  a 

fieatK  soil  is — 

Chriss,  14  Oft,   The  ptoduce 


6551    0=    409    7    0 


OS.       or  lbs.  per  utto* 
80  dr.  ef  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

Th^produceof'thes^ca  ^266  12=8454    2  12 
ditto        -        -        81i   -^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  drying       .  .  -         6074    9    4 

64  dr.  of  grass  word  of  nu- 
tritive matter        1.8  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto       •       -     9J) 

XCII.  IVUicum  repens.    Engf .  Bot  909. 

Creeping-rooted  wheat-grass.    Nat  of 
Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
light  clayey  loam  is — 

Grass,  18  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre        -  -  106020    0=12251    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  -x 

rr^  J  '  c*u  ^^  ^^'>  ''8408  0=4900  8  0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  k 

ditto       .       -     115i    ^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .         •       -  7350  12    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  tmbrd  of  nu-  n 

tritive  matter  2  dr.  f     ^125  10—  882  18  10 

The  produce  of  the  space,  \ 

ditto       -        -        9      ^ 

64  dr.  of  the  roots  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter  5.3 
dr.  The  proportional  vahie  of  the  roots  is  there- 
fore to  that  oi  the  grass,  as  23  to  8. 

XCIIL  ^hpuuruBMgreatia.  Engl  Bot  848.  A. 
myosuroides. 
Slender  fox-tail  grass.    Nat  of  Britain. 
Curt.  Lond. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  (torn  a 
light  sandy  loam  is — 

Grass,  12  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  > 

dry       -        -       81  dr.  r 
The  produce  of  the  space,  i 

ditto       -        •    74.1}   ^ 
64  dr.  of  grassmffbrd  of  nu**) 

tritive  matter       1.8  dr.  ( 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f 

ditn>        -       - 


180680    0=  8167    8    0 
00638    8=r8164  14    8 


8578 


228    5   4 


9 


5.1  ; 

XCIY.  J9romtisasp«r.  £nffl.  Bot  1172.  Cart. 
Lond.  Bromus  miButns.  Huds.  Bro- 
mus  ramosus.  B.  sylvaticus,  volger. 
B.  altissimus. 
Haiiy-stalked  broma-giasB.  Nat.  of  Bri- 
tain. 

At  the  time  of  flowerings  the  produce  fimn  a 
light  sandy  soil  is— 

Grass,  20  oz.   The  prodaee 

per  acre  217800    0»  18612    8    0 

80  .dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  > 

ditto  -  96      j 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  oae 

acre  in  drying  ...  9528  12   0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nu-  "f 

tritive  matter         2  dr.  i     cona    a       a^k    a    a 
The  produce  of  the  space,  r     «806    4=    425    6    4 

ditto       -        -        10    > 

XCV.  PhalarU  eanarienaii.    £ogl.  Bot  ISliQi* 
Common  canarywg^ass.    Mat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  fh>m  a 
clayey  loam  ii 
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0    • 


9    8 


6    6 


2  12 


M.       orlbs.pericre 

QtUB^SO  OS.    The  prodaoe 

peracre         -  •         871209    9-54459 

SO  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

^u'^    ^'       /*u     ^"^^  1.288177    8-17897 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f 

ditto       .        -       418  J 
The  produce  in  weight  lost  by  drying      86752 
•I  dr.  of  grass  atfonl  of^ 

nutritive  matter   1.2  dr.  f    <j^,«  ,«      -p-^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  (   »^^»  ***  "^^ 

4itlo  80     J 

XCVL    MeUca  carvUa,    Curt.  Lend.     £ngl. 
fiot.750. 
Purple  melic  grass.    Nat.  of  Britaio. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
light  sandy  soil  is— 

Grass,  11  os.     The  produce 

per  acre  •  •     119790  0=  7488  14    0 

85  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry  -  80  dr. 

The  produce  of  6ie  ^mm, 

ditto  88 

The  weight  lost  hy  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying       .  •  - 

4M  dr.  of  grass  aiibrd  of 

nutritive  matter   1.2  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto  •  2.0| 

XCV1I.  Daetylis  cyno$uroide8,    Linn.  fil.  fasci. 
1.  p.  17. 
American  cock's-foot  grass.    Nat.  of  N. 
America. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is— 

Grass,  102  oz.    Tie  produce  • 

per  acre  *  -     111780  0=  89428 

89  dr.  of  gitts  weigh  When  % 
dry  48  dr.  f 

The  produce  of  the  space,  C  ••^^^  <>=  ^^^54 
ditto  •  979^  ^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  ens 


44921 


2807    9    4 


4ffr9    4    2 


2758  8=3    172    4    8 


1    0 


4    0 


acre  in  drying 
4M  dr.  of  glass  aford  of  x 

nutritive  matter  1.8  dr.  f 
The  produce  ot  the  space,  i 

ditto  44.2} ' 


27789    8    0 


80872  9:=    1898    4    0 


Of  As  ^tilw  «»  v)kkk  difireni  GhrmiteM  produce 

I^owen  and  8eei$. 

To  decide  positively  the  exact  period  or  season 
when  a  grass  always  comes  into  flower,  and  per- 
lecls  its  seed,  will  be  found  impracticable ;  for  a 
variety  of  circumstances  interfere.  £ach  species 
■eeros  to  possess  a  peculiar  life,  in  which  various 
periods  ma^  be  distinctly  marked,  according  to  the 
varieties  or  its  ase,  of  thie  seasons,  soils,  exposures, 
and  mode  of  ciuture. 

The  following  table,  which  shows  the  time  of 
flowering,  and  the  time  of  ripening  the  seed  of 
those  grasses  growing  at  lYobom  which  are  men- 
tioned m  the  Experiments,  must  therefore  only  be 
considered  as  serving  (or  a  test  of  comparison,  for 
fbe  difierent  grasses  growing  under  Ae  same  cir- 


Anthoxanthum  odoratum 
Holcus  odoratus 
CyooBurus  cseruleus 
Alopecurus  pratensis 
Alopecurus  alpinus 
Poa  alpina 
Poa  pratensis 
Poa  ceerulea 
Avena  pubescens 
Festuca  hordilbrmis 
Poa  trivialis 
Festuca  glauca 
Festuca  glabra 
Festuca  rubra 
Festuca  ovina 
Briza  media 
Daetylis  glomerata 
Bromus  tectorum 
Festuca  cambrica 
firorous  diandrus 
Poa  angustifblia 
Avena  elatior 
Poa  elatior 
Festuca  durioscula 
Milium  efiiisum 
Festuca  pratensis 
Lolium  perenne 
Cynosurus  crittatos 
Avena  pratensis 
Bromus  multiflorus 
Festuca  loliacea 
Poa  cristata 
Festuca  myurus 
Airaflexuosa 
Hordeiun  bulbosom 
Festuca  calamaria 
Bromus  littoreus 
Festuca  elatior 
Nardus  strieta 
Triticum  (species  oQ 
Festuca  fliiitans 
Festuca  dumetorum 
Hokus  lanatas 
Poa  fertilts 
Arundo  oolorata 
Poa  (species  of) 

Cvnosorus 

Pnleum  nodosum 
Phleum  pretense 
Etymus  arenarius 
Elymus  geuioolatus 
Trifolium  pratense 
Trifblium  machrorhizum 
San^isorba  canadensis 
Bunias  orientaKs 
Medicago  sativa 
Hedvsarum  onobryehls 
Hordeum  pratense 
Poa  compressa 
Poa  aquatica 
BrooHis  cristatos 
Elymus  sibirieus 
Aira  ciespitosa 
Avena  flavesceas 
Bromus  sterilis 
Holcus  mollis 
Bromus  inermis 
Agrostis  vulgaris 
Agrostis  palustris 


Hme  of 
floweriof. 

April  29 
April  29 
April  30 
Afay  20 
May  20 
May  30 
May  30 
May  30 
June  18 
June  13 
June  18 
June  18 
June  16 
June  20 
June  24 
June  24 
June  24 
June  24 
June  28 
June  28 
June  28 
June  28 
June  28 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
6 
6 
1 
4 
6 
6 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
14 
14 


16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
20 


July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July   10  I 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July   14 

July   14 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July   20 

July   20 

July    24 

July   24 

July   24 

July  24 

July   24 

July   24 

July  24 

July  24 

July  28 


Tlm«of 
ripenioff 
Uie  aeed. 

"une  21 
une  26 
une  20 
une  24 
une  24 
one  30 


4 
4 
8 
10 
10 
10 
0 
10 

to 

10 


16 
6 
16 

16 
6 


20 


uy 
uly 
uly 
uly 
uly 

fuly 

^uly 
ruly 
uly 
uly 
uly 

y 

y 

ily  20 
ly  20 
Jy  20 
uly  28 
uly  20 
ly  28 
ly  28 
uly  28 
uly  28 
fuly  28 
uly  28 
July  28 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  6 
Aug.    6 

Aug.  10 
Aug.  12 
-uly  20 
uly  26 
uly  28 
uly  28 
uly  30 
uly  30 
uly  30 
uly  30 
uly  30 
uly  30 
uly  80 
uly  30 
.uly  30 
July  80 
Aug,  6 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  S 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  28 
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Names. 

Panicum  dactylon 
Agrostis  stolonifera 
Agro8tiii,8tolonifera  (var.) 
Agrostis  canina 
Agroetis  slrtcta 
Festiica  pennata 
Panicum  viride 
Panicum  eanguinale 
AgfQtlis  lobata 
Agrostis  re  pens 
Agrostis  fascicularis 
AirrofitiB  nivea 
Tnticum  repens 
Alopecurus  agrestis 
Bromus  aeper 
Agroatifi  mexicaoa 
Stipa  pennata 
Melica  cairuiea 
Phalaris  canarientis 
Dactylis  cyDOBuroides* 


Time  of 
floweriug* 

July  28 
July  28 
July  28 
July  28 
July  28 
July  28 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  50 
Aug.  30 


Time  of 


the  seed. 

Aug.  28 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  80 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  25 
Atg.  30 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  30 
Sept.  8 
Sept  10 
Sept  25 
Sept  25 
Sept  30 
Sept  30 
Oct    20 


Of  the  different  Soils  referred  to  in  the  j^ppendtx. 

In  books  on  agriculture  and  sfardening  much 
uncertainty  and  confusion  arise  u'oro  the  want  of 
regular  definitions  of  the  various  soils,  to  distin- 
guish them  specifically  by  the  names  generally 
used :  thus  the  terra  "  bog-earth"  is  almost  con- 
stantly confounded  with  peat-moss,  and  heath-soil; 
also  the  terms  "  lii^ht  loam,"  *<  heavy  soil,"  &c. 
are  given  without  distinguishing  whether  that  be 
"  light"  from  sand,  or  this  "  heavy"  from  clay.  In 
minute  experiments,  it  is  doubtless  of  consequence 
to  be  i«  explicit  as  possible  in  those  particulars. 
The  following  short  descriptions  of  such  soils  as 
are  mentioned  in  the  details  of  the  experiment  are 
here  given  for  the  above  purpose : — 

1st  By  "loam"  is  meant  any  of  the  earths  com- 
bined with  decayed  animal  or  vegetable  matter. 

2d.  ^^Clayey-loam,"  when  thegreatest  proportion 
is  clay. 

3d.  <<SaDdy-loam,"  when  the  greatest  propor- 
tion is  sand. 

4th.  *^  Brown-loam,"  when  thegreatest  propor- 
tion conilsts  of  decayed  vegetable  matter. 

5th  "Rich  black  loam,"  when  sand,  clay,  ani- 
mal and  Vegitable  matters  are  combined  in  une- 
qual pro{)ortibn8,  the  clay  greatly  divided,  being 
in  the  lealt  i^oportion,  and  the  sand  and  vegeta- 
ble mattef  in  the  greatest. 

The  tarmd  "light  sandy  soil,"  "light  brown 
loam,"  &c.  aro  varieties  of  the  above,  as  express- 
ed. 


ObserwUiona  on  the  ChemiaU  Composition  of  the 
yidritive  Matter  afforded  by  the  Chrasses  in 
their  different  states,— By  Sir  H.  Davy. 

I  have  made  experiments  on  most  of  the  soluble 
products  supposea  to  contain  the  nutritive  matter 
of  the  grasses,  obtained  by  Mr.  Sinclair ;  and  I 
have  analyzed  a  few  of  them.  Minute  details  on 
this  subject  would  be  little  interesting  to  the  agri- 
culturist, and  would  occupy  a  considerable  space;  I 
^——   ■ —  - 

*  In  the  ezperimeDts  made  on  the  quaotity  of  nu- 
tritive matter  in  the  grasses  cut  at  the  time  the  seed 
was  ripe,  the  seeds  were  always  separated ;  and  the 
calculations  for  nutritive  matter,  as  is  evident  from  tlie 
details,  made  Ibr  grass  and  not  bay. 


shall  therefore  content  myself  with  mentioning  some 
particular  facts,  and  some  general  oonclusioDs, 
which  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  fitness  of  the  difi'erent  grasses  for  permar 
nent  pasture,  or  for  alternation  as  green  crops  with 
grain. 

The  only  substances  which  I  have  detected  in 
the  soluble  matters  procured  from  the  grasses  are 
mucilage,  sugar,  bitter  extract,  a  substance  analo- 
gous to  albumen,  and  different  saline  matters. 
Some  of  the  products  from  the  afler-math  crops 
gave  feeble  indications  of  the  tanning  principle. 

The  order  in  which  these  are  nutritive  ha? 
been  mentioned  in  the  first  lecture:  the  albumen, 
sugar,  and  mucilage,  probably  when  cattle  feed 
on  ff rass  or  hay,  are  for  the  most  part  retained  in 
thel>ody  of  the  animal ;  and  the  bitter  principlcy 
extract,  saline  matter,  and  tannin,  when  any  exists 
probably  for  the  most  part  are  voided  in  the  excre- 
ment with  the  woody  fibre.  The  extractive  mat- 
ter obtained  by  boiling  the  fresh  dung  of  cows  ie 
extremely  similar  in  chemical  characters  to  that 
existing  in  the  soluble  products  from  the  grasses. 
And  some  extract,  obtained  by  Mr.  Sinclair  from 
the  dung  of  sheep  and  of  deer,  which  had  been 
feeding  upon  the  Lolium  perenne,  Dactylis  glo- 
merate, and  Trifblium  repens,  had  qualities  so  an- 
alogous to  those  of  the  extractive  matters  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  the  grasses,  that  they  might  be 
mistaken  for  each  other.  The  extract  of  t  he  d ung, 
afler  being  kept  for  some  weeks,  had  still  the  odor 
of  hay.  Suspecting  that  some  undigested  grass 
might  have  remained  in  the  dung,  which  migjit 
have  furnished  mucilage  and  sugar  as  well  as  bit- 
ter extract,  I  examinra  the  soluble  matter  very 
carefiilly  for  these  substances.  It  did  not  yield  an 
atom  of  sugar,  and  scarcely  a  sensible  quantity  of 
mucilage. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  in  comparing  the  quantities  of  sola- 
blo  matter  afforded  by  the  mixed  leaves  of  the 
Lolium  perenne,  Dactylis  glomerata,  and  Trifoli- 
um  repens,  and  that  obtained  from  the  dung  of 
cattle  fed  upon  them,  /bund  their  relative  propor- 
tions as  50  to  13. 

It.appears  probable  from  these  facts  that  the  bitter 
extract,  though  soluble  in  a  large  Quantity  of  water, 
is  very  little  nutritive ;  but  probably  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  preventing  to  a  certain  extent,  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  other  vegetable  matters,  or  in 
modifying  or  assisting  the  function  of  digestion, 
and  may  thus  be  of^considerable  use  in  form- 
ing a  constituent  part  of  the  food  of  cattle. 
A  small  quantity  of  bitter  extract  and  mt- 
line  matter  is  probably  all  that  is  needed ;  and 
beyond  this  quantity  the  soluble  matters  must  be 
more  nutritive  in  proportion  as  they  contain  more 
albumen,  sugar,  and  mucilage,  and  less  nutritive 
in  proportion  as  they  contain  other  substances. 

In  comparing  the  composition  of  the  soluble 
products  afforded  by  different  crops  from  the  same 
grass,  I  found,  in  all  trials  I  made,  the  largest 
quantity  of  truly  nutritive  matter  in  the  crop  cut 
when  the  seed  was  ripe,  and  least  bitter  extract 
and  saline  matter ;  most  extract  and  saline  matter 
in  the  autumnal  crop;  and  most  saccharine  matter, 
in  proportion  to  the  other  ingredients,  in  the  crop 
cut  at  the  time  of  flowering.  I  shall  give  one  in- 
stance— 

100  parts  of  the  soluble  matter  obtained  from 
the  Dactylis  glomerata,  cut  in  flower,  afibrded 
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oftughr       •  .  .    18  parts. 

ofmocilM       -  •      -    67 

of  colored  extract^  and  saline 
matters  with  some  matter  ren- 
dered insoluble  by  eyaporation  IS 

100  parts  of  the  soluble  matter  from  the  seed 
crop  afforded — 
of  sagar       ....    9  parts, 
of  mucilage        -     -         -     8S 
of  extract,  insoluble  and  saline 
matter  ...        6 

100  parts  of  the  soluble  matter  from  the  after- 
math crop  give^ — 

of  sugar       -        -  -        11  parts. 

of  mucilage       -  -  69 

of  extract,  insoluble  and  saline 

matters         -       -  -       80 

The  greater  proportion  of  leaves  in  the  spring, 
mod  particularly  in  the  late  autumnal  crop,  accounts 
lor  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  extract ;  and 
^e  inferiority  of  the  comparative  quantity  of  su- 
gar in  the  summer  crop  probablv  depends  upon  the 
agency  of  lisht,  which  tends  always  in  plants  to 
convert  saccharine  matter  into  mucilage  or  starch. 
Amongst  the  sohible  matters  afford^  by  the  dif* 
ferent  grasses,  that  of  the  Elymus  arenarius  was 
remarkable  for  the  cjuantity  of  saccharine  matter 
it  contained,  amounting  to  more  than  one-third  of 
its  weight  The  soluble  matters  from  the  differ- 
ent species  of  Festuca,  in  general,  afforded  more 
bitter  extractive  matter  than  those  from  the  dif^ 
ierent  species  of  Poa.  The  nutritive  matter  from 
the  seed  crop  of  the  Poa  compressa  was  almost 
pure  mucilage.  The  soluble  matter  of  the  seed 
crop  of  Phleum  pratense,  or  meadow  cat's-tail, 


afforded  more  sugar  than  any  cf  the  Poa  or  Fcs^ 
tuca  species. 

The  soluble  parts  of  the  seed  crop  of  tbe  Hol^ 
cus  mollis  and  Holcus  lanatus  contained  no  bhter 
extract,  and  consisted  entirely  of  roucilai^  and  su-* 
gar.  Those  of  the  Holcus  odoratus  affoided  bit- 
ter  extract  and  a  peculiar  substance  havii^  an 
acrid  taste  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water* 
All  the  soluble  extracts  of  those  grasses  that  are 
most  liked  bv  cattle  have  either  a  saline  or  sub» 
acid  taste ;  that  of  the  Holcus  lanatus  is  similar  in 
taste  to  gum  arabic.  Probably  the  Holcus  lanatus> 
which  is  so  common  a  grass  in  meadows,  might 
be  made  psJatable  to  catue  by  being  sprinkled  over 
with  salt. 

I  have  found  no  diffisrences  in  the  natritive  pro- 
duce of  the  crops  of  the  different  grasses  cut  at  the 
same  season,  which  would  render  it  possible  to 
establish  a  scale  of  their  nutritive  powers ;  but 
probably  the  soluble  matters  of  the  afler-math  crop 
are  alwajrs  fh>m  one-sixth  to  one-third  less  nutrv- 
ttve  than  those  from  the  flower  or  seed  crop.  In 
the  afler-math  the  extractive  and  saline  matters 
are  certainly  usually  in  excess ;  but  the  aAer-math 
hay  mixed  with  summer  hay,  particularly  thait 
in  which  the  fox-tail  and  sofl  ffrsuases  are  abundant, 
would  produce  an  excellent  £od. 

Of  the  clovers,  the  soluble  matter  from  the  Dutch 
clover  contains  most  mucilage,  and  most  matter 
analogous  to  albumen:  all  the  elovers  contain  more 
bitter  extract  and  saline  matter  than  the  common 
proper  grasses.  When  pure  clover  is  to  be  mixed 
as  fodder,  it  should  be  with  summer  hay,  rather 
than  afler-math  hay. 


Proa  Uie  Genetee  Farmer. 
RBBf  ARKS  ON  THE    CUI.TUR1I  OF    PBA8. 

Crepe  of  secondary  importance  are  of  course  de- 
serving of  less  attention  than  those  which  are  pri- 
tnary;  such  as,  in  consequence  of  a  limited  mar- 
ket, do  not  readily  command  cash,  are  not  so  valu- 
able to  the  farmer  as  those  at  all  times  in  exten- 
sive demand.  Thus,  for  Instance,  the  culture  of 
bockwheat  and  ije  are  not  worthy  of  so  much  at- 
tention as  that  or  wheat.  But  when  a  crop  of  se- 
condarjr  importance  tn  itni^,  becomes  a  very  use- 
toi  auxiliary  in  the  cultivauon  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, it  immediately  assumes  a  rank  of  the  first 
consequence.  It  is  this  which  renders  the  cultiva- 
tion of  peas  highly  deserving  the  attention  of 
Hinners* 

It  has  been  Ions  shice  satisfactorily  determined 
that  attemps  to  muce  money  rapidly  from  land  by 
close  cropping,  is  the  worst  economy;  and  that  on 
the  contrary  a  proper  system  of  rotation,  calcu- 
lated to  effect  a  eonstant  im|)rovement  in  the  soil, 
is,  in  consequence  of  the  full  and  regular  crops 
thus  obtained,  the  best  policy  even  for  the  time 
being.  Thus  an  abundant  crop  of  peas  followed 
by  one  of  wheat,  would  be  more  advantageous 
than  two  successive  and  inferior  crops  of  wheat, 
independently  of  the  effect  on  the  land. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  peas  as  a  prerara- 
tion  for  wheat,  is  becoming  well  known.  Their 
additional  value  as  food  for  fiutening  domestic  ani- 
mals, especiallv  hqgs,  renders  the  knowl^e  of 
their  proper  culture  of  much  importance,  and  any 
suggestions  therefore  upon  this  subject  it  is  pre- 
sumed may  not  be  wholly  useless. 


With  regard  to  the  proper  soil  for  peas,  it  is 
commonly  believed  that  a  poor,  or  but  moderately 
fertile  one,  is  best;  and  that  the  great  growth  of 
stalk  produced  by  very  rich  land,  is  adverse  to  th« 
copious  production  of  seed.  This  is  doubtless  ge^ 
nerally  the  case,  when  the  lai^r  and  taller  vane- 
ties  are  sown;  in  these  there  is  already  a  strong 
tendency  to  the  growth  of  leaf  and  stalk,  which  is 
increased  by  a  fertile  soil.  But  this  may  doubt- 
less be  in  a  great  deji^ree  if  not  entirely  remedied, 
by  the  substitution  for  the  taller  kind,  of  the  eariy 
and  dwarf  varieties,  such  as  Bishop's  dwarf  pro- 
lific and  the  early  Washington.  Indeed  it  is  not 
improbable  that  much  larger  crops  than  have  beea 
hitherto  obtained,  may  Se  raised  by  dwarf  peas 
thickly  sown  on  fertile  ground.  Analogous  proof 
is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  much  larger  crops  of 
Indian  corn  have  been  raised  in  the  northern 
states  from  the  small-stalked  varieties,  than  in  ths 
fertile  land  of  the  south  and  west  where  this  plant 
grows  of  gigantic  size. 

An  additional  advantage  from  tbe  use  of  dwarf 
kinds  is  eariy  maturity,  which  is  always  a  very  de« 
sirable  quality  in  all  farm  crops,  if  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  quantity. 

What  further  experiments  are  needed  and  fur- 
ther discoveries  are  yet  to  be  made  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  peas  on  fertile  and  even  on  highly  manured 
soils  by  the  use  of  lime,  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  extract  from  Dkkson's  Farmem'  Com- 
panion : 

^\  It  is  observed,  that  the  common  pea,  whether 
white  or  gmy^  cannot  be  reared  to  periection  ia 
any  field  which  has  not  been  either  naturally  or 
artificially  impregnated  with  some  calcareous  mat- 
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ter.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  a  eoii  that  coold 
scarcely  have  brought  odo  pea  to  perfectioD,  al- 
though richly  manwed  with  duogi  from  their  ran- 
Bing  too  much  to  haum,  and  aAer  blossoming 
dying  away  without  becominsr  ripe,  if  it  has  had 
lime  applied  upon  it,  is  capaole,  when  properly 
prepared  in  other  respects,  of  producing  plentiful 
crops  of  peas  ever  aller." 

The  best  time  for  sowing  peas  is  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  practicable.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  prac- 
tice arooBg  gardeners  who  cultivate  peas  for  the 
table,  to  sow  them  late  in  autumn,  siid  the  first 
warm  weather  in  the  spring  brings  them  up.  The 
chief  objection  to  this  practice  is  the  danger  of 
their  being  destroyed  by  mice  during  winter;  hot 
this  danger  would  be  small  in  a  dean  ploughed 
ield,  and  an  experiment  in  (all  sowing  may  be 
well  worthy  of  trial,  especially  as  k  is  an  object  to 
do  as  mtich  of  the  work  of  the  farm  in  autumn  as 
practicable,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hnriy  of  ipring. 
The  present  is  the  time  for  such  an  experiment* 

The  pea-bug  has  alwajrs  been  found  a  serious 
difficulty  in  the  cuhure  of  this  crop;  and  as  iaqni- 
ries  have  been  recently  made  in  this  paper  lor  a 
descriptkm,  the  foHowing  is  given.  The  inseet, 
(^BruihuB  piei)  is  of  an  ovate  form  and  brown* 
ish  color,  particulariy  the  elpm  (or  wing*sheaths) 
which  are  uniformly  besprinkled  with  specks  and 
lines  of  a  light  color,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  thorax  near  the  joint.  The  mouth  is  armed 
with  a  pair  of  serrated  fbreceps,  ttie  under  part 
and  le^  are  of  a  very  dark  dusky  eolor,  and  the 
whole  msect  covered  with  fine  hair.  When  the 
pods  of  the  pea  have  arrived  at  the  state  of  ma- 
turity sufficient  to  show  the  small  peas  within 
them,  the  lemale  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  evening 
or  on  a  cloudy  day.  These  soon  hatch,  and  the 
youn^  larva  eats  directly  into  the  young  pea.  and 
femams  feeding  on  its  contents  until  it  changes 
into  a  chrysalis,  which  takes  place  before  the  en- 
suing spring.  The  perfect  insect  emerges  during 
the  warm  weather,  generally  about  the  time  of 
sowing  peas.  They  do  not  generally  leave  their 
habitations  until  aAer  the  peas  are  pkinted,  (un- 
less pur)x>sely  exposed  to  the  hot  sunbeamo,) 
when  they  cr^  out  and  remain  until  new  crops 
invite  them;  afler  they  have  deposited  their  eg^P 
they  perish.  When  the  peas  are  green  and 
scarcely  full  grown,  the  presence  of  the  worm  is 
scarcely  discernible,  and  does  not  affect  the  taste; 
but  when  they  are  quite  ripe,  there  is  nothing:  'wt 
a  shell  enveloping  a  fat  chrysalis.  A  most  re- 
markable fact  is  that  they  never  injure  theplu- 
mula  or  sprout,  for  almost  every  pea  occupied  by 
the  insect,  grows  and  thrives  vigorously  notwith- 
standing neaHy  the  whole  of  the  internal  part  ap- 
pears to  be  consumed.  This  remarkable  instinct 
IS  necessary  for  their  existence;  for  if  the  seed 
were  destroyed,  it  would  end  in  the  extermina- 
tion of  their  race. 

Several  methods  have  been  propof«d  for  destrov- 
ing  this  insect  or  eluding  its  depredations.  Soak- 
ing them  for  a  minute  in  boiling  water,  which 
does  not  destroy  their  vitality,  has  been  repented- 
ly  and  confidently  recommended  as  an  effectual 
mode  for  their  destruction.  But  a  correspondent 
in  the  second  number,  current  volume,  of  this  pa- 
per say?,  "  I  poured  boiling  water  upon  the  peas 
and  let  thera  stand  till  the  water  cooled.  I  then 
poured  off  the  water  and  commenced  sowing  my 
peas,  when  to  my  astonmhment  the  bugs  were 


crawlinff  about  as  lively- as  ever. "  fie  adds  that 
the  vitality  of  the  seed  was  greatly  injured,  as  not 
one-half  of  them  came  up.  A  better  remedy  ap^ 
pears  to  be  in  always  sowing  clean  seed.  But 
where,  it  is  asked,  is  this  to  be  obtained  7  Clean 
seed  may  be  procured  fhom  Canada ;  or  it  may  be 
had  bv  sowing  a  portion  of  the  field  very  late,  or 
with  old  peas,  for  this  particular  purpose.  It  ap- 
pears  that  this  insect  dirappears  from  the  seed 
before  the  middle  of  the  sixtn  month  ^Jtune)  and 
conseouentlv  sowing  later  than  this  time,  or  not 
until  the  following  spring,  for  the  purpose  of  ob^ 
taining  seed,  would  be  efleetual.  Of^tbese  two 
methods,  however,  sowing  seed  2  yean  old  is  on 
the  whole  undoubtedly  the  best.  Bv  this  time, 
the  insect  has  lived  out  its  period,  ana  oo  danger 
from  it  is  to  be  apprehended. 

Peas  fed  to  hc^  immediately  aller  harvestkig 
are  not  hurt  lor  taat  purpose  by  the  bug. 

A  very  convenient  way  of  raising  and  SMiotf 
peas  to  bogs  is  to  plant  successive  crops  in  dif- 
iarent  fields,  and  to  allow  them  to  be  eaten  on  tho 
ground.  At  the  time  the  peas  are  beginning  to 
hardea,  they  will  eat  the  leaves  and  stalks  as  well 
as  the  seed.  This  method  is  particularly  applka* 
ble  to  the  fattening  of  laty^e  lierds  lipon  land 
which  is  cheap  and  where  labor  is  expensive. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  proenre  the  best  varieties  of 
the  pea  for  seed,  so  it  is  requisite  that  care  be 
takes  to  prevent  their  deterioration.  They  seem 
to  be  peculiariy  liable  to  change — to  im^foveaient 
by  proper  care,  as  well  as  degeneracy  hr  negleci* 
It  has  been  observed  in  the  culture  of'^tbeear(;f 
Washington,  that  seed  fkom  the  same  origin  diA* 
fers  greatly,  merely  from  the  management  it  re- 
ceiveo.  Genuine  seed  of  this  variety  may  be  ob- 
tained, which  will  ripen  a  week  or  two  later  than 
other  seed,  also  genuine.  The  quality  of  eariy 
maturity  may  be  greatly  increased  or  leccened,  by 
always  selecting  the  portion  first  ripe  for  sowing, 
or  by  picking  the  earnest  for  the  table,  and  using 
the  remainder  for  need.  The  ioUowtntf  statement 
in  the  tfaM  volume  of  the  CSenesee  Fanner,  by 
L.  Couch,  is  well  deserving  of  attention : — 

'*  There  is  no  seed  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
that  wOl  degenerate  more  rapidly  than  peas.  The 
process  that  I  have  pursiied  for  ftso  years  wiih  my 
seed  peas,  is  simply  sifting  them  in  a  sieve  that 
will  let  through  the  samU  pees  and  the  small  seeds 
aC  every  deseriptioa,  and  ieatve  the  huigest  ^9d 
the  best  of  the  peas  to  soar.  By  this  means  my 
peas  have  improved  a<  hast  tweniy-fioe  percmU^ 
inquttUhf.  I  think  it  answers  ail  the  ]»urpose  of 
scalding  to  clean  them  of  the  bugs.  By  siftiag 
then  the  bug  or  nit  is  shaken  out  ^  the  peas  fmd 
lefl  with  the  rubbish,  whksfa  is  givea  to  hogs*" 

With  regard  to  other  paints  in  die  eahure  of  this 
crop,  it  may  be  briefly  observed— that  plaster,  aa 
on  clover,  operates  to  the  UMistdecided  advantage; 
that  a  clover  sod  turned  over  lata  in  the  &U,  is  an 
excellent  preparation  lor  sowing  the  IbHowing 
spring ;  that  as  deep  pfanliBg  is  less  liable  to  pre« 
vent  vegetation  than  in  most  seed,  when  sown 
upon  a  light  or  dry  soil,  they  shotild  always  be 
buried  by  a  shallow  furrow  af  the  plough ;  that 
when  fell  upon  the  groand  to  hogs,  two  or  three 
quarts  of  oats  to  the  acre  intermixed,  wHl  afibrd 
an  excellent  support  tor  thcsn  diRsng  their  growdi; 
and  that  by  far  the  best  and  most  expeditioas 
method  of  haraestiag  them  is  by  means  of  a  eom« 
moo  horse-rake.  ^^  J.  T. 
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From  the  Southern  Agricalturbt. 
OV  THB    IMPROVEMKMT   OF  SOILS  IN  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  BY   MARL. 

J/r.  EdttoTy — I  take  great  pleasure  in  handing 
for  publication,  a  communication  submitted  to  the 
8outh  Carolina  Agricuhural  Society,  by  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Johnson,  on  the  subject  of  marl  as  a  ma- 
nure, ft  is  one  fraught  with  valuable  consequen- 
ces to  the  whole  state,  and  particularly  the  lower 
sections.  All  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  a  metropolis 
become  more  valuable  from  proximity  to  a  market, 
and  whatever  can  restore  its  fertility,  demands  great 
consideration.  The  community  t'herelbre  are  in- 
debted to  individuals  who  offer  the  mecms  of  eA 
iecting  such  a  purpose,  and  when  suggestions 
emanate  from  so  philosophic  and  practicafa  mind 
as  Dr.  Johnson's,  they  demand  attention  and  pati- 
ent experiment.  Many  sections  of  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston,  and  particularly  along  the 
rivers,  contain  large  beds  of  marl,  and  the  sug- 
gestions thrown  out  may  easily  be  tested.  The 
fertile  soil  may  be  sought  (as  .Ikmiliary  entitled)  to 
the  far  west,  yet  even  there  its  properties  are  not 
more  enduring  that  at  home,  and  when  we  consi- 
der the  privations  of  possession,  of  separation 
from  kindred,  early  association  broken,  and  loss 
of  polished  society,  which  must  be  all  Ibrgone  in 
seelking  a  due  return  for  labor,  it  surely  Peonies 
us  to  secure  advantages  nature  presents  at  home. 
Let  us  listen  to  those  then  who  lure  her  treasures 
from  her,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  blessings  she 
tenders.  Let  us  ascertain  and  estimate  the  ad- 
vantages we  enjoy.  We  will  then  revel  under  the 
shade  of  our  own  vine  and  our  own  fig  tree,  and 
oar  hearts  will  rejoice  with  the  endearing  recol- 
lections of  home,  around  the  cherished  heart hs 
of  our  ancestors. 

The  concurrence  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  publishing 
his  remarks,  was  politely  granted  to  the  corre- 
sponding secretary. 

R.  W.  Roper. 

Chmmunication  ofDr,  Jos.  Johnson,  to  the  ^Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  South- Carolina^  on  the 
Jhnprovemeni  of  SoiU  by  Marl  and  Lime,  Sfc. 

Charleston,  20th  August,  1838. 

Gentlemen, — Most  of  you  have  seen  the  p^ipers 
occasionally  published  in  the  Southern  Agriculiurist 
and  other  periodicals,  on  the  uses  of  marl  and  lime 
as  manures  for  sandy  sour,  and  exhausted  lands. 
Ruffians  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures,  has  no 
doubt  been  read,  by  most  of  you  ;  but  you  may 
iiot  be  as  well  informed,  that  these  valuable  nia- 
mires  are  fband  in  almost  every  part  of  our  middle 
and  low  country ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Savan- 
nah, Edisto,  Ashley,  Cooper,  Santee  and  Pedce 
rivers,  and  on  many  of  the  uitermediate  inlerior 
water-courses. 

Mr.  Wra.  Scarborough,  who  lived  15  or  20 
years  ago,  on  the  Lower-Three- Runs  in  Barnwell 
bistrict,  told  me  that  he  had  accidentally  discover- 
ed a  bed  of  marl  in  digging  a  ditch,  and  applied  it  to 
bis  very  poor  high  land,  in  the  proportion  recotn- 
raended  by  agriculturists.  Even  in  the  first  year, 
the  benefit  was  very  evident;  in  the  second  it  was 
greatety  increased,  and  in  the  third  year,  the  pro- 
duce of  his  marled  land  was  threefold  greater  than 
it  ever  had  been  previous  to  the  addition  of  marl. 

Mr.  Morton  A.  Waring  tried  it  one  year  only, 
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on  a  piece  of  land  which  he  then  owned  on  Ash- 
ly  river.  The  produce  was  increased  even  in  that 
first  year  about  50  per  cent.,  but  as  he  then  sold  the 
place  he  did  not  know  whether  if  had  been  coJti- 
vated  in  the  succeeding  years  or  not. 

Mr.  James  B.  Richardson,  the  present  repre- 
sentative fVom  Sumter  district  in  our  state  legis- 
lature, told  me  that  he  had  procured  some  fossil 
shells  from  Santee  river,  made  lime  of  them,  and 
applied  the  lime  to  some  of  his  old  fields,  which 
had  once  been  first  rate  land.  The  consequence 
was,  that  they  t>ecame  more  productive  than  they 
ever  had  been,  even  when  first  cleared.  Some  of 
you  may  know  of  other  instances  of^  success,  I 
never  heard  of  a  failure  where  the  cultivation  was 
continued. 

But  practical  knowledge  is  much  wanted  on 
this  subject;  and  even  if  the  proportion  of  marl  to 
each  acre  recommended  by  the  most  approved* 
writers  on  this  subject,  be  applied  to  our  lands, 
some  difference  may  be  discovered  in  our  soils,  or 
in  our  marls,  or  in  some  other  respect 

It  is  first  of  all  desirable  to  know  whether  the 
marl  within  our  reach,  is  composed  of  lime,  clay 
and  sand,  in  proportions  which  would  encourage  us 
to  di^  and  cart  it  to  our  old  fields.  This  question 
will  be  readily  answered  by  any  gentleman  ac- 
quainted with  chemistry.  I  have  analyzed  seve- 
ral specimens,  and  will  cheerfully  continae  to  af^ 
f;)rd  every  itiformation  in  my  power.  All  marls  effer- 
vesce if  vinegar  be  poured  on* them,  and  this  test 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  inhabitant,  however 
distant  he  may  be  from  those  who  can  give  more 
certain  and  correct  information. 

It  is  next  desirable  to  know  at  what  time,  and 
in  what  quantities,  marl  should  be  laid  on  the 
fields.  These  questions  I  request  of  your  society 
to  have  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of  prac- 
tical men.  I  suggest  that  the  time  which  can 
be  best  spared  for  such  works,  is  the  best  time. 
When  the  crop  is  laid  by  in  the  summer,  the  marl 
may  be  dug  out  and  left  to  dry  in  heaps.  Id  the 
winter  it  may  be  carted  into  the  fields,  and  scatter- 
ed in  the  trenches  to  moulder  until  the  spring, 
when  the  plough  can  do  all  that  is  farther  necessa- 
ry. Mr.  Rufiin  thinks  that  the  best  way  is  to  keep 
one  man  constantly  employed  with  a  horse  and* 
cart,  all  through  the  year,  and  that  60  acres  may 
be  thus  effectually  manured  in  one  year,  re- 
quiring no  other  or  additional  manure  for  7  or  8 
years.* 

The  quantity  required  varies  from  200  to  SOO* 
bushels  per  acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
marl  and  the  nature  of  the  land.  The  cost  of  ma- 
nuring would  therefore  be  from  $2  to  $5  per  acre, 
which  I  suppose  to  be  cheaper  than  clearing  land, 
where  the  wood  cannot  be  sent  down  to  a  market. 
If  the  returns  for  this  expenditure,  equal  those  re- 
ported in  Virginia  and  New- Jersey,  the  crop  will 
be  increased  three-fold,  say  from  10  to  30  bushels 
per  acre.  The  profit  would  therefore  be  increased' 
not  onl^  $20  per  acre  for  one  year,  but  as  no  other 
manunng  is  required  for  7  or  8  years,  it  would  be 
at  least  $120  per  acre,  returned  for  $5  expended. 
If  20  acres  be  cultivated  m  com  by  one  boy  and 
horse,  he  will  make  for  his  owner  (500  or  (600 

*  The  last  words  of  this  passage  do  not  correctly 
convey  the  opinions  of  the  work  intended  to  have  been 
quoted.  Mari  is  there  considered  as  a  permanent  tUi^' 
nure.— £p.  Farm.  Reg. 
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per  annum,  corn  being  Buppoeed  to  sell  at  SI  per 
bushel.  In  affording  this  profit,  he  would  only 
Work  at  the  crop  three  or  four  months,  all  the  rest 
of  the  year,  he  might  be  employed  in  marling  other 
lands. 

So  many  laborers  have  been  taken  off  from  the 
cultivation  of  provisions  in  the  United  States,  to 
become  the  consumers  of  provisions,  while  labor- 
ing in  the  construction  of  Rail-Roads  and  other 
public  works,  that  provisions  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  dear,  lor  many  years  to  come.  The  planter 
who  most  successfully  cultivates  provisions,  will 
therefore  be  best  rewarded,  while  cotton  is  at  the 
present  moderate  rates. 

But,  gentlemen,  there  are  other  considerations 
of  great  importance  to  most  of  us.  Most  of  us 
have  children,  relatives  and  firiends,  who  have 
lefl  the  state  and  gone  westwardly,  to  seek  for 
new  lands.  Many  more,  distinguished  for  talents 
and  enterprise  and  public  spirit,  may  be  expected 
to  follow,  unless  something  can  be  done  at  home 
to  afford  them  profitable  occupation.  The  rank  of 
South-Carolina  among  her  sister  states,  will  be 
diminished  in  proportion  to  her  diminished  popula- 
tion and  productions.  I  trust  that  something  may 
yet  be  done,  not  only  to  arrest  this  emigration,  and 
render  agriculture  more  profitable,  but  to  render 
the  numlier  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture, 
much  more  numerous  than  has  ever  been  known, 
at  least  in  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  the 
state.  Are  not  the  most  of  you,  gentlemen,  owners 
of  uncultivated  lands  in  this  portion  of  the  state, 
for  which  there  has  hitherto  been  no  demand,  nor 
any  nrospect  of  their  beiujg  wanted,  for  cultiva- 
tion 1  If  by  the  successfufuse  of  marl  and  shells, 
the  old  fields  in  their  vicinity  can  be  increased  in 
their  productions,  from  10  to  30  bushels  per  acre, 
woula  not  the  value  of  such  lands  be  increased  in 
proportion,  and  would  not  you,  the  proprietors,  find 
your  property  doubled  in  value  by  the  discoveryl 
Would  not  all  other  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
marl  and  shells,  although  never  settled,  be  im- 
proved in  proportion  with  the  old  fields,  and  will 
not  the  proprietors  reap  the  benefit,  whatever  that 
maybe? 

If  you  can  make  it  appear  to  a  farmer  that  he 
can  live  with  his  family  in  a  pine  land  settlement, 
enjoying  health  and  every  other  comfort  in  life, 
while  he  can  lay  up  8^00  or  S^OO  per  annum, 
from  the  work  of*  every  one  of  his  family  who  can 
plough  a  neighboring  field;  are  not  such  men  likely 
to  become  setlters  on  these  vacant  lands,  and  in- 
crease their  value?  Are  they  not  more  likely  to 
settle  on  these  lands,  when  they  ascertain  that 
they  may  cultivate  both  a  winter  and  a  summer 
crop  in  the  same  year  1  If  these  advantages  be 
made  known  in  Europe,  are  not  the  skilful  experi- 
enced peasantry  in  tne  north  of  Italy,  in  Switz- 
erland, Germany,  Holland,  Poland,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  likely  to  collect  in  this  part  of  our  state, 
and  form  a  population  of  hard^  yeomen,  who 
would  quiet  all  apprehensions  of'^a  domestic  na- 
tural With  such  prospects  and  probabilities,  is 
it  not  worth  our  while,  to  set  on  foot  a  series  of 
experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how 
far  the  marl  and  shells  found  in  South-Carolina, 
may  be  made  to  increase  the  agricultural  pro- 
dactions  of  the  country  1 

Lime  and  marl  are  the  most  durable  of  all  ma- 
nures ;  but  the  latter,  in  particular,  requires  about 
three  years  to  perfect  its  influence  over  the  land. 


It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  continue  the  ex- 
periment at  least  three  years  in  succession;  it  may 
also  be  expedient  to  manure  and  cultivate  a  new 
piece  of  adjacent  ground  each  year,  by  way  of 
testing  what  had  preceded. 

With  much  deference,  I  propose  that  your  soci^ 
ety  offer  a  premium  for  the  best  series  of  experi- 
ments with  maH  found  in  South-Carolina,  on  a 
stated  quantity  of  sandy  land,  and  continued  three 
years — the  auantity  of  mari  applied  to  each  acre, 
and  the  productions  of  each  acre  being  distinctly 
reported  to  the  society,  with  any  other  circumstance 
deemed  important  by  you. 

The  same  premium  for  the  same  experiments 
on  clay  land. 

The  same  premium  for  the  same  experiments 
with  unburnt,  pulverized  or  mouldering  shells,  or 
loofie  limestone,  both  on  sandy  and  clay  lands. 

The  same  premium  for  the  same  experiments 
with  lime  burnt  from  shells,  or  from  loose  lime- 
stone, both  on  sandy  and  clay  lands. 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  these  suggestions  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  sutyect, 
of  course,  to  any  amendments  or  alterations  that 
they  may  think  expedient.  Their  greater  know- 
ledge and  experience  must  dictate.  ' 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Jos.  Johnson. 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  ^gricuHu- 

ral  Society, 


from  tii«  BonUieni  Agrieullarto. 
GRASSES,    ETC.    FOR  SHEEP. 

Mr.  Editorj—AB  your  valuable  work  is  open 
to  all  subjects  connected  with  the  husbandry  of 
our  country,  and  more  particularly  this  southern 
portion  of  it,  I  beg  leave  to  occupy  a  small  space. 
The  growing  of  wool  does  not  much  interest  us 
at  present,  but  the  time  is  coming  when  it  may  be 
necessary  for  us  to  make  eveiy  edge  cut.  Whe- 
ther so  or  not,  there  are  always  among  us  those 
who  are  found  of  good  and  sound  mutton,  and 
many  who  are  deterred  from  raising  sheep  by  fear 
of  the  rot,  and  other  disorders.  My  experience 
may  remove  a  portion  of  that  fear.  I  take  do 
more  than  ordinary  care  of  mine  in  winter,  but  1 
observe  in  the  pine  barren  where  they  pasture,  a 
species  of  creeping  pepper  grass  of  which  they 
are  very  fond.  It  comes  up  eariy  in  February, 
and  dies  in  the  summer.  The  stimulating  warmth 
of  this  food,  preserves  them  in  health,  and  keeps 
them  fi-ee  of  the  rot,  and  other  diseases  so  fatal  to 
sheep,  in  cold  rainy  seasons.  Those  who  have  the 
pepper  grass,  and  desire  to  raise  sheep,  should  en- 
courage the  growth  of  it.  There  are  other  plants 
and  grasses,  which  being  pungent,  will  answer 
eqally  well,  and  of  which  sheep  are  fond.  Among 
them  are  mint,  penny-royal,  and  parsley.  Satis- 
fied with  my  spontaneous  growth  of^  pepper 
grass,  I  have  not  cultivated  either  of  the  last  men- 
tioned aromatics,  but  I  thmk  their  having  a  good 
effect  on  sheep  cannot  be  doubted.  I  would  ad- 
vise cultivation  of  the  pepper  grass  however,  in 
preference,  but  only  because  it  is  more  proper 
and  natural  to  recommend  more  highly  what  I 
knoWf  than  what  I  only  believe,  no  matter  how 
confidently.    It  is  certain  however  that  sheep  take 
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fMiy  all  the  plants  I  have  named.    If  this  com- 
munication instructs  but  one  individual,  I  «hall  he 
happy  in  having  done  some  little,  towards  advan- 
cinff  the  husbandry  of  my  native  state. 
Edg^fiM,  A  Farher. 

For  tbe  Fanners*  Regitter* 
ROUGH   FIELD   NOTES. 

No.  II. 

Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bail- Road, 

There  is  no  work  in  Pennsylvania  more  inte- 
resting) or,  as  far  as  finished,  better  executed  than 
thitf.  For  several  mentbs  the  navigation  of  the 
Schuylkill  improvement  is  closed  by  ice,  and 
mat  difficulty  is  experienced  in  transporting  coal 
iroro  the  extensive  coal  region  of  Pottsvitle,  and 
that  section  of  the  state,  to  marker.  To  remedy 
this  evil  was  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  rail- 
way projected.  When  completed,  it  will  not  stop, 
as  ita  name  would  indicate,  at  Reading,  but  will 
extend  to  Pottsville,  a  distance  of  93  miles,  and 
will  there  connect  with  the  rail-road  irom  that 
place  to  Sunbury,  and  also  with  the  numerous  tit- 
tle roads  radiatmg  from  Pottsville  to  every  coal 
mine  in  the  neighborhood.  When  this  road  shall 
have  been  finished  to  the  coal  region,  the  amount 
<»f  transportation  it  will  do  will  t^  immense. 

From  Philadelphia,  to  a  point  opposite  Norris- 
town,  18  miles,  the  road  is  yet  unmiished.  The 
traveller,  lor  the  present,  leaves  Philadelphia  on 
the  Norristown  rail-road,  and,  at  its  termmation, 
crosses  over  to  the  Reading  road,  which  is  com- 
pleted from  that  point  to  Reading,  a  distance  of 
forty  miles.  Between  Reading  and  Pottsville, 
gro JDd  hbS  just  been  broken ;  but,  from  the  energy 
and  success  with  which  this  great  work  has  here- 
tofore been  prosecuted,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  will  steadily  progress  till  completed. 

This  road  all  the  way  pursues  the  valley  of  the 
Schuylkill,  being  located  on  the  southern  side  for 
thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  then  crossing 
to  the  northern.    With  a  few  exceptions,  it  con- 
forms to  all  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  its  lo- 
eation  partakes  of  the  same  general  nature  as 
that  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  along  the 
nralley  of  the  Patapsco,  except  that  the  bends  of 
the  &huylkill  being  generally  less  sudden  and  the 
valley  wider,  more  gentle  curves  have  been  ob- 
talnea  throughout.    There  is  no  curve  between 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  with  a  radius  less  than 
950  feet,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
curves  have  radii  as  much  as  2000  feet,  or  more. 
The  hills  sometimes  encroach  on  the  river,  con- 
thiiiig  tbe  roadway,  and  causing  either  deep  side- 
cutting,  oAeotimes  through  rock,  or  expensive 
walling  on  the  river  side.    Near  Phcenixville,  the 
SchttyUdll  makes  a  circuitous  bend  of  three  miles, 
aod  returns  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  place 
fitom  which  it  set  out,  forming  a  bold  promontory 
one  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  only  half  a  mile 
acroes  the  neck.    To  save  the  three  miles  of  dis- 
tance, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  much  bold 
cunrature,  it  was  determined  to  tunnel  under  this 
neck  of  land,  which  is  a  spur  from   the  main 
ridge.    This  tannel  was  commenced  in  1835,  and 
haa  been  successfullv  carried  through.    It  is  the 
greatest  wg^  of  the  kind  in  America,  and  no 
man  ought  to  visit  Philadelphia  without  going  to 
this  triumph  of  art.    It  w  1932  feet  long,  19 


feet  wide,  and  17  feet  high,  with  an  elliptical 
arch.  It  is  cut  through  a  dark-colored  gray  wacke 
slate,  from  which  it  derives  its  name  of  <<  Black 
Rock  tunnel."  It  was  excavated  from  both  ends 
as  well  as  from  six  vertical  shafls.  These  shalUi 
are  eijiht  feet  in  diameter,  and  were  sunk  in  pairs 
to  enable  the  mmers  the  better  to  keep  the  true 
line  of  direction.  The  deepest  shall  is  140  feet 
deep.  A  true  and  accurate  line  has  been  obtained 
ihroush  the  tunnel  for  the  rail-rond,  showing  the 
accuracy  with  which  it  was  excavated,  and  the 
greatest  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
sident engineer.  The  cost  of  the  shafls,  per  cu- 
bic yard,  was  $20,  and  of  the  tunnel  itself,  $5. 
The  whole  cost  of  this  tunnel  was  about  (170,- 
000.  On  the  first  division  of  this  road,  there  is 
also  another  tunnel,  about  900  feet  long,  not  vet 
completf^d :  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
there  will  be  another  near  Port  Clinton. 

Immediately  at  the  far  end  of  Black  Rock  tun- 
nel, and  on  a  line  with  it,  is  a  handsome  bridge  of 
hewn  sandstone,  acroes  the  Schuylkill,  by  means 
of  which  the  rail-road  crosses  to  the  northern  side 
of  the  river.  This  viaduct  has  four  arches,  each 
with  a  span  of  72  feet,  and  a  rise  of  16^  feet. 
Each  arch  is  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and  contains  53 
ring-stones,  which  measure  30  inches  in  depth. 
The  road- way  is  16  J  feet  in  tlie  clear  between  the 
parapetF,  which  are  of  sandstone,  2  feet  wide,  and 
project  two  feet  above  the  road -way.  The  piera 
are  not  what  are  termed  abutment  piers,  being 
only  eight  feet  thick.  The  wings  of  the  abutments 
have  a  radius  of  18^  feet,  and  terminate  by  steps 
descending  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
execution  of  this  costly  bridcr^  is  good,  but  the 
architectural  efiect  is  not  pleasing.  The  very 
slight  projection  of  the  pilasters  which  go  up  from 
the  piers,  and  the  nicety  with  which  the  material 
has  been  cut,  give  a  delicacy  of  appearance  al- 
together unbecoming  a  structure  of  this  nature. 
The  arches,  too,  springing  at  an  elevation  of  only 
six  feet  above  ordinary  water,  would  have  k>oked 
better  had  they  been  elliptical,  instead  of  circular, 
particulariy  if  the  faces  of  the  piers  had  also  been 
slightly  curved.  The  Thomas  viaduct  across  the 
Patapsco  on  the  Washington  branch  rail-road, 
produces  a  much  finer  efi'ect,  and  istiot  surpassed 
by  any  similar  work  in  our  country.  The  Tho- 
mas viaduct  is  built  of  unhewn  granite  of  the 
best  quality.  It  is  660  feet  long,  66  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  consists  of  8  circular 
arches  of  60  feet  span  each.  Each  abutment  is 
60  feet  long,  and  terminated  by  strong  buttresses 
on  each  side.  Heavy  pilasters  also  go  up  fit>m 
every  pier.  The  road- way  is  22  feet  wide,  and 
is  connned  on  either  side  by  a  heavy  iron  ratling, 
31  ^t  hi^h  on  the  top  of  the  parapet,  which  is 
2|  feet  wide.  The  whole  work  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  strength  and  stability.  The 
cost  of  this  bridge  was  8120,000.  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  that  th'is  immense  biidge  is  built  on  a 
curve,  with  a  radius,  to  judge  by  the  eye,  of  2800 
feet. 

In  the  construction  of  the  bridge  across  the 
Schuylkill,  the  necessary  precautions  were  not 
taken  to  guard  against  ice,  which  frequently 
comes  down  that  river  in  great  quantities.  The 
piers  below  high-water-mark  shouki  have  been 
built  on  the  upper  side  circular,  and  with  a  slope 
of  at  least  45^,  like  the  piers  of  the  Alexandria 
I  aqueduct.    Instead  of  which,  however,  the  piers 
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^re  built  peHectty  perpendicular.  Since  the  bridge 
was  fiaished,  they  have  placed  just  above  each 
pier  what  they  call  ice-breakers,  (of  wood,)  but 
which  forcibly  remind  one  of  chicken-coops  of  the 
present  day,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  equalled 
in  expense,  the  additional '  cost  of  the  piers,  had 
they  been  constructed  in  the  proper  manner  in  the 
beginning. 

At  the  east  end  of  Black  Rock  tunnel,  is  a  long 
lock  cut,  30  feet  deep.  The  efiect  of  passing  ra- 
^dly  in  the  train  through  this  cut,  the  walls  of 
which  stand  almost  vertical,  then  through  the 
tunnel,  which,  notwithstanding  its  6  shafts,  is  as 
dark  within  as  midnight,  and  dashing  across  the 
bridge  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  with  the 
ifud&n  transition  tirom  darkness  to  light,  all  in  a 
aioment,  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  all  roads  located 
in  the  valleys  of  rivers,  on  this  a  great  number  of 
bridges  of  various  sizes  are  necessary  for  crossing 
the  many  tributaries  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  prin- 
•cipal  stone  structure  has  been  already  described. 
With  that  exception,  for  all  spans  exceeding  forty 
feet,  the  lattice  bridge  is  used.  It  is  worthy  of 
Qote^  that  all  the  bridges  of  this  kind,  not  with- 
49tanding  the  short  time  the  road  has  been  in 
pperatioBy  have  settled  between  the  piers.  This 
is  owing,  1  thiulc,  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  built 
for  a  double  track,  and  that  only  one  has  been  put 
down  «nd  is  in  use.  The  consequence  is,  that 
«very  time  a  train  passes,  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  weight  is  thrown  on  one  side  of  the 
bridge^  or  one  set  of  lattice.  This  evil  may  be 
remedied  by  a  third  set  of  lattice  between  the  two 
tracks,  thus  making,  as  it  were,  a  separate  and 
iodependent  bridge  for  each  track.  This  addition- 
al lattice  may  be  put  in,  at  not  much  additional 
cofHi  and  that  it  is  necessary  when  two  tracks  are 
rec^uuredi  is  sufficiently  proven  by  the  lattice 
hridgesi  not  only  on  this  road,  but  throughout  the 
«tate.  This  settling  has  taken  place  to  so  great 
an  extent  on  the  Danville  and  Pottsville  railroad, 
that  they  are  now  putting  wooden  supports  be- 
tween their  regular  piers. 

The  Reculing  railroad  was  graded  throughout 
for  |wo  trackSf  but  only  one  has  been  as  yet  laid. 
The  supersuruoture  consists  of  wooden  sills,  (prin- 
cipally of  oak,)  7x8  inches,  bedded  3  feet  3  inches 
fg^U  <^  t^  of  broken  stone  14  inches  deep. 
Treochea  are  first  dug  at  the  proper  distances 
aimrt  and  weil  rammed.  The  broken  stone  is 
thea  put  in,  in  three  different  layers,  each  layer 
sdnty  being  well  rammed.  On  the  sills  is  fastened  the 
T  rail,  weighing  46  lbs.  to  the  running  yard.  The 
rails  ace  19  feet  long,  and  only  rest  on  cast-iron 
chalm  at  their  extremities.  To  the  intermediate 
flilfs  they  are  merely  fastened  by  spikes  with  catch 
heads.  The  superstructure  was  not  laid  till  the 
hanks  hfKi  had  a  winter  to  settle,  and  is  now  in 
a^iPirable  adjustment. 

There  is  no  grade  between  Philadelphia  and 
Beadtog  over  18  (eet  to  the  mile.  This  is  a  most 
striking  feature  in  this  road.  An  engine  without 
4ifficuity,  will  carry  200  tons  down  to  Philadel- 
phia. The  fuel  used  is  coke,  obtained  from  the 
fins  works*  It  is  found  to  answer  very  well.  On 
tfie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  anthracite  coal  is 
used*  Two  tons  are  found  necessary  to  go  from 
SakimorB  to  Harper's  Ferry.  An  experiment  or 
two  had  been  tried  with  bituminous  coal,  and  1 
ton  14  cwt.  were  found  to  do  the  same  work. 


The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad  passes 
through  a  highly  interesting  country.  The  ecene- 
iT  of  the  Schuylkill  is  not  so  picturesque  as 
that  of  the  Potomac,  but  the  neat  farms  and  farm- 
houses, and  llrequent  villages,  furnish  employment 
for  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  Just  below  Reading, 
the  river  breaks  through  the  first  ridge  of  hills, 
under  the  name  of  "  Never-Sink  Mountain. " 

The  cost  of  this  railroad  and  all  its  fixtures  wiH 
be  $45,000  per  mile. 

Danville  and  Pottsville  Railroad. 

This  road  extends  from  Pottsville,  at  the  head 
of  the  Schuylkill  improvement,  40  miles  to  Sun- 
bury,  on  the  Susquehannah.  Its  object  was  to 
transport  coal  from  the  anthracite  coal  regioo, 
through  which  it  passes  in  either  direction,  to  the 
Schuylkill,  or  to  the  Susquehannah.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  road  wsis  premature,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  12  miles  next  to  Pottsville  are 
not  in  use,  that  the  next  8  miles  have  never  been 
finished,  and  that  only  20  miles  of  it  from  Sha- 
mokin  to  Sunbury  are  now  used.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  that  by  the  time  the  Reading  railroad  is 
completed  to  Pottsville,  that  the  completioo  of  this 
work  will  be  loudly  called  for. 

This  road  necessarily  crosses  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehannah,  and 
the  inclined  planes  by  which  it  rises  and  falls  from 
the  summit  of  the  Broad  Mountain  constitute  the 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  feature  in  this 
work.  Between  Pottsville  and  Girardsville,  a 
distance  of  only  12  miles,  there  are  not  less  thao 
six  inclined  planes,  4  ascending  and  two  descend- 
ing. 

Plane  No.  1  rises  176  feet  in  600  feet 

2  «     200    "    ««   860 

3  «     130    "    "    600 

4  «     130    «    "    800 

5  falls  345    «    "  1600 

6  "  150  «  "  900 
In  passing  over  the^e  planes  on  horseback  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  the  horse  can  be  led  up  and 
down  them.  All  these  planes  except  No.  5  have 
the  same  angle  of  inclination  throughout.  No. 
5  is  gradually  curved,  beginning  very  precipitously 
at  top.  and  bv  degrees  becoming  more  and  more 
gentle  towards  the  bottom.  They  all  have  curves 
approaching  within  a  short  distance  of  their  foot, 
which  is  decidedly  objectionable.  The  planes 
have  double  tracks,  and  the  same  sills  extend  un- 
der both.  Friction  rollers  are  placed  every  25 
fiset.  At  the  head  of  plane  No.  5,  which  has  a 
most  imposing  appearance,  is  a  stationary  engine. 
From  Pottsville  the  road  follows  the  western  mde 
of  a  rusrged  and  precipitous  ravine  for  eight  miles. 
There  ismuch  heavy  rock  cutting  and  stone  wall- 
ing. Plane  No.  4  brin^  you  to  the  top  of  Broad 
Mountain,  a  bleak  and  inhospitable  region.  The 
eye  in  vain  looks  around  for  any  trace  of  cultiva^ 
tion.  For  two  miles  the  road  keeps  on  this  moun- 
tain and  descends  by  plane  No.  5  into  the  valley 
of  the  Mahanoy.  Between  Girardville  and  Sha- 
mokin,  the  link  yet  incomplete,  one  or  twoinclined 
planes  will  be  required. 

Shamokin  is  a  smalJ  and  new  village,  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  creek  of  the  same  naoae,  which 
empties  into  the  Susquehannah  just  below  Sun- 
bury.  Its  origin  was  the  coal  trade,  and  all  its  in*- 
habitants  are  colliers  and   miners.     From  thw 
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place  io  Sunbury  20  miles,  the  rail-road  winds 
down  the  valley  of  the  Shamokin  with  ^nerally 
eamy  curves  throuffh  a  country,  the  last  half  of 
which  is  highly  cultivated.  Grading  on  this  por- 
tion is  remarkably  light,  for  a  road  in  the  midst  of 
mountains.  As  the  road  approaches  Sunbury  it 
crosses  the  Shamokin  three  times  by  handsome 
lattice  bndges,  which,  however,  have  settled  very 
much.  I  have  rarely  passed  through  a  region  so 
wild  and  dreary  as  that  between  PottsviTle  and 
Shamokin.  1  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
beauty  tind  grandeur  of  the  hemlock  tree,  which 
abounds  along  the  road.  When  young  it  con- 
trasts well  with,  and  when  old  seems  well  suiteO 
to,  the  rugged  cliffs  it  overshadows. 

Just  at  the  head  of  inclined  plane  No.  1,  is  a 
•mall  tunnel  800  feet  long,  10  feet  wide  and  11  feet 
high,  with  a  circular  arch.  It  was  excavated  en- 
tirely from  the  two  ends.  The  material  excavated 
was  earth  with  a  small  quantity  of  coal.  The 
sides  are  walled  with  stone,  and  the  top  arched 
with  brick.    The  whole  cost  was  826,000. 

This  road  has  been  graded  for  two  tracks,  but 
only  one  has  been  laid.  The  superstracture  con- 
•ists  of  heavy  sills  bedded  every  five  feet  on 
broken  stone,  into  which  is  keyed  a  wooden  rail 
9x^  inches.  The  iron  plate  measures  2  by  f 
inch. 

From  Pottsville  to  Girardville,  12  miles,  cost 
0400,000.  From  Shamokin  to  Sunbury,  19  miles, 
coat  9180,000. 


PROCEEDIirGS  OF  THB  FRBDirRICKBBURO  AG- 
RICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

[Pttldisbed  by  request  of  tbe  Society.] 

Tuesday,  Nov,  8,  1838. 

At  12,  M^  the  society  was  called  to  order — 
James  M.  (tarnett  in  the  chair,  and  Robert 
B  •  Sbmple,  Secretary. 

Thb  was  a  called  meeting,  for  the  puipose  of 
reviewing  the  report  of  the  revising  committee  on 
the  constitution  and  by-laws.  Report  was  made 
through  the  chairman,  Wm.  P.  Taylor,  asking 
(for  reasons  therein  stated)  further  time  for  the 
committee  to  discharge  its  duties,  which  report 
was  accepted,  and  the  society  adjourned. 

jfnnual  Muting — Nov.  9. 

The  society  was  called  to  order  by  the  late  se- 
cretary, when,  on  motion,  the  rule  requiring  the 
election  of  officers  by  ballot,  was  suspended,  and 
the  society  proceeded  to  the  election  of  their  offi- 
eem  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  of  James  Richards,  James  M.  Gar- 
nett  was  unanimously  re-elected  president.  Geor^ 
Hamilton  having  declined  a  re-election.  Francis 
W.  Taliaferro  was  elected  1st  vice  president,  and 
Wm.  P.  Taylor,  2d  vice  pivsident. 

Robert  B,  Semple  (the  late  secretary)  asked  to 
be  eicused  from  the  further  duties  of  secretary 
and  tfeosurer,  when,  at  his  consent,  he  was  on 
motion,  appointed  secretary  and  treasurer,  pro 


The  society  then  proceeded  to  vo:e  upon  the 
admisaoD  of  new  members,  and  the  selection  of 
eoBHDitteea,  preparatory  to  the  show  and  fair, 
and  al  12,  M.,  ai^joureed  to  witness  the  exhibi- 


jffUmoonu99um. 

James  M.  Gamett  in  the  chair,  when  tbe  several 
committees  reported. 

The  committee  on  stallions,  jacks  and  mules, 
report — that  thev  examined  two  stallions,  one 
owned  by  Mr.  l^aylor,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Al- 
cocke.  Both  horses  were  in  bad  condition,  but 
they  award  ihe  premium  lo  Mr.  Alcocke's  horse, 
Corsair,  as  they  consider  him  the  best  looking  horse 
of  the  two. 

They  also  report — ^that  they  examined  a  jack, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  of  Caroline, 
to  whom  they  awarded  a  premium  of  $10. 

They  also  report — they  examined  a  very  fine 
mule  colt  of  Mr.  John  C.  Browne,  two  years  old, 
for  which  they  award  a  premium  of  $5. 

John  H.  Lee,  Quiirman. 

The  committee  on  mares,  colts,  fillies  and  riding 
horses,  have  performed  the  duties  assij^ed  them, 
and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  .repom 
They  award  the  premium  for  the  best  cult  to  Mr. 
George  Morton's  Truffle,  two  years  old  last  spring. 
They  award  a  premium  for  the  best  brood  mare  to 

Mr.  Robert  Wallace's  m6U«,  by ,  which  had 

a  fine  colt  at  her  foot,  by  Priam.  They  award  to 
Thomas  Chandler  a  premium  for  the  finest  riding 
horse,  though  this  was  not  a  bloodless  viciory — it 
l>eing  hard  to  decide  between  his  horse  and  a  fine 
sorrel  owned  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Winston,  of  Louisa — 
all  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

James  Richards,  Chairman.  . 

The  committee  on  beef,  sheep  and  mutton,  beg 
leave  to  report — that  they  award  the  premium  on 
mutton  to  John  B.  Gray,  of  Stafford,  and  for  the 
best  grass-fatted  beef,  being  the  only  one  exhibit- 
ed, (although  a  very  fine  one)  to  Zephaniah 
Turner,  of  Rappahannock  county.  For  the  best 
fatted  work  ox,  to  Lewis  Shumate,  of  Fauquier 

county. 

George  Rowe. 

The  coihmitteeon  bulls  and  milch  cows,  award 
the  premium  for  the  best  bull,  (half  Devonshire,) 
to  Mr.  Hay  Taliaferro,  of  King  George.  Mr. 
Green  exhibited  a  fine  milch  cow,  but  having  no 
pedigree,  the  committee  did  not  award  a  premium. 

R.  T.  Willis,  Chairman, 

The  committee  of  agricultural  implements,  re- 
port— that  the  implemenis  exhibited  were  a  culti- 
vator, an  ox-yoke,  a  hand-drill,  and  a  cutting-box. 
The  three  first,  by  Mr.  James  M.  Gnmett,  and 
the  last,  an  instrument  made  at  the  Fredericks- 
burjT  Ibundry.  These  implements  were  not  offer- 
ed fur  premiums,  and  were  not  tested  by  actual 
trial,  and  therefore  none  is  recommended;  but  thev 
think  proper  to  say  that  they  appear  to  be  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  intended.  The  cuhivator 
is  staled  to  he  a  good  instrument  for  opening  a  fur- 
row, for  planting,  as  well  as  for  the  culture  of 
corn,  the  ox-yoke  is  reported  to  be  the  one  always 
us^  in  Spain;  and  the  hand-drill  seems  to  be  welt 
calculated  for  sowing  almost  any  kind  of  seed  or 
grain  upon  land  nicely  prepared  and  pulverized. 
They  recommend  the  trial  of  these  instruments, 
and  also  of  the  cutting- box.  The  model  of  a 
coulter  was  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Taliaferro,  which 
seems  to  deserve  a  trial;  but,  in  this  case,  as  weK 
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us  the  others,  the  committee  had  do  opportunity *of 
testing  its  value. 

Wm.  p.  Taylor,  Chairman. 

The  committee  on  flour,  report — that  they  have 
examined  the  flour  exhihiied  to  them,  and  award 
the  premium  to  R.  T.  Willis,  of  Oranere. 

Hugh  Scott,  Chairman. 

Essays  on  agriculture  were  read  by  Dr.  Wm. 
firowne,  Wm.  P.  Taylor,  and  Robert  B,  Semple: 
^vlien  the  society  adjourned,  to  meet  to-morrow  at 
10,  A.  M. 

Saturday  momingj  Nov.  10. 

At  10',  A.  M.  the  president  took  the  chair.  On 
motion  of  Wm.  P.  Taylor,  John  S.  Caldwell 
was  unanimously  elected  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  this  society.  The  following  resolution  was 
adopted:  Whereas  large  amounts  still  remain  due 
upon  the  books  of  this  society — 

Resolvedj  That  the  treasurer  be  directed  to  draw 
ofi  the  accounts  of  delinquent  subscribers,  and  for- 
ward them  to  the  deputy  sherifls  of  the  counties 
in  which  they  respectively  reside  for  collection,  al- 
lowing such  commission  as  he  may  deem  proper, 
not  exceeding  20  per  cent. 

After  the  adoption  of  other  resolutions  of  a  pri- 
vate character,  the  society  adjourned  to  the  town 
hall  to  witness  the  exhibition  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, and  to  hear  the  president's  annual  ad- 
dress. 


Afternoon  session. 
The  society  met  at  3  P.  M.,  the  president  in 
the  chair,  when  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  domestic  manufactures  was 

read. 

The  committee  reported  that  they  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  assigned  them.  They  regret 
that  the  exhibition  has  been  more  indiflferent  than 
they  have  ever  before  seen  it.  There  were  fewer 
articles  exhibited,  though  those  that  were  shown, 
were  of  very  superior  quality.  Among  those  de- 
serving a  premium,  were  the  following: 
For  the  best  yarn  counterpane,  L.  V. 

Stevens,  $3 

For  the   best  cotton  ditto,  Mm.  Wm. 

Rothrock,  3 

For  the  best  yarn  stockings,  Miss  Tallv,  1 

A  discretionary  premium  was  awarded  to 
Mrs.  Hunter,  for  sewing  silk  and  a  pair 
of  silk  stockings^  manufactured  by  her- 
self, of  5 
A  discretionary  premium  to  Miss  A.  E. 

Eliason,  for  silk  stockings,  2 

For  rug,  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Pollock,  3 

Mrs.  Stevens,  for  Scotch  plaid,  3 

The  committee  examined  a  specimen  of  brooms, 
from  the  factory  of  Hunt  &  Browne,  and  think 
them  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  they  have 
ever  seen,  and  justly  entitled  to  a  premium. 

The  domestics  exhibited  by  the  woollens  factory 
of  Fredericksburg  are  recommended  as  a  useful 
and  superior  article  for  servants'  clothing. 

A  carpet  was  exhibited  W  Mrs.  John  Hart,  of 
Fauquier,  manufactured  of'^ cotton.  It  was  very 
BUpenor  of  its  kind;  but  as  it  was  not  exhibited  for 
a  premium,  the  committee  therefore  declined  to 
award  one. 
The  committee  further  report— that  they  have 


examined  three  suits  of  clothes;  all  of  which  were 
of  superior  quality,  and  displayed  great  skill  in 
their  manufacture.  Whilst  the  suit  worn  by  Mr. 
Eliason  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  com- 
mittee, yet,  they  being  dyed  and  dressed  at  the 
fulling  mill,  placed  them  in  the  esteem  of  the 
committee  out  of  the  rules  of  the  society.  The 
committee,  therefore,  award  the  premium  to  Jo- 
seph Sanfbrd. 

Wm.  C.  J.  Rothrock,  Ckairtnan, 

The  committee  on  butter,  award  the  premium 
to  Miss  Nelly  Lee,  of  Orange. 

Wm.  Jackboit,  Qunrman. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Turner  H. 
Ramsey,  tendering  an  annuity  of  $16  towards  the 
pajrment  of  premiums,  additional  to  his  annual  fee 
as  member  of  this  society.  The  offer  of  Mr. 
Ramsey,  was  accepted,  and  the  thanks  of  the  so- 
ciety tendered  him. 

On  motion  of  Geoi^  Hamilton, 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  cause  to  be  pro- 
cured, a  book,  in  which  each  individual  now  a 
member,  or  who  hereafler  may  become  one,  shall 
register  his  own  name,  the  date  of  his  becoming  a 
member,  and  the  county  in  which  he  resides. 

On  motion  of  Wm.  P.  Taylor, 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  subscription  of  each 
member  of  this  society,  on  and  afler  the  next  M 
meeting,  be  $3. 

On  motion  of  James  M.  Garnett, 

Resolved,  That  the  Agricultural  Essajrs  of 
Messrs.  Browne,  Taylor,  and  Semple,  read  to 
this  society  yesterday,  be  forwarded  to  the  Farm- 
ers' Register,  with  the  re(|uest  of  the  society  that 
they  be  published  in  that  journal. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  society, 
with  the  president's  address,  be  published  in  the 
Herald  and  Arena,  of  Fredericksburg,  and  the 
Farmers'  Register. 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were,  on  motion,  ten- 
dered to  the  president  and  secretary — and  the  so- 
ciety adjourned. 

Jamks  M.  Garnbtt,  PresH. 

R.  B.  Semple, 

Sec'ry.  ^  TVeas'r.pro  tern. 


From  a  FoicigB  Jonnd. 


THE   MOOK. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Monthly  Ghronictey 
we  find  some  statements  drawn  from  astronomi- 
cal observations,  which  must  be  quite  new  tc^ 
those  who  have  hitherto  supposed  this  planet  to 
be  inhabited  by  animal  beings.  The  most  power- 
ful telescope  ever  yet  constructed  does  not  enable 
us  to  see  distinctly  an  object  whose  visual  magni- 
tude is  so  small  as  one  second,  corresponding  to  a 
mile  on  the  surface  of  the  moon.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  an  object,  say  a  town  on  the  moon,  measur- 
ing a  mile  across  in  each  direction,  would  be  too 
small  to  be  discerned  by  any  aid  which  telescopes 
have  yet  supplied.  ''If the  moon  be  examined," 
says  the  writer,  '*fbr  any  length  of  time  with  the 
aid  of  the  most  ordinary  telescopes,  the  observer 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  unalterable  cha- 
racter of  the  outlines  of  light  and  shade  upon  the 
surftice.  These  are  distinct  and  well  defined,  that 
they  may  be  delineated  with  great  exactness; 
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and  a  map  exhibitiDg  their  appearance  at  any  one 
tine  will  continue  at  all  times  to  exhibit  that  ap- 
pearance with  the  tame  fidelity  and  precision." 

The  first  inference  which  he  draws  (roro  this 
circumstance  is,  that  the  same  side  of  the  moon 
is  always  turned  toward  us,  and  as  she  turns 
round  on  her  own  axis,  in  about  twent3r-Beven 
d^ya  and  eight  hours,  the  Selenites,  or  inhabi- 
tants of  the  moon,  as  denominated  fVom  the 
Greek  word  %oon,'  roust  have  828  hours  day- 
light, followed  by  328  hours  night.  The  next  is, 
that  there  are  no  clouds  suspended  around  her; 
and  a  third  inference,  drawn  from  other  data,  is, 
that  there  are  no  indications  whatever  of  seas 
and  water  in  the  moon ;  and  if  there  is  any  at- 
mosphere at  all,  it  roust  be  a  thousand  times  less 
dense  than  that  of  the  earth.  It  would  require  a 
peHect  air  pump  to  produce  such  a  degree  of  ra- 
refaction under  a  receiver,  and  such  an  atmo- 
sphere would,  as  far  as  regards  all  the  phenomena 
of  animal  and  veg^etable  Fife,  be  a  vacuum.  The 
following  descripSon  gives  a  frightful  picture  of 
this  silvery  orb  of  night: 

**The  character  of  the  entire  surface  of  the 
moon,  so  far  as  telescopic  power  has  made  it 
known  to  us,  is  just  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  a  world  deprived  of  air  and  water,  and 
of  the  tnbe  of  beings  to  whose  life  these  are  ne- 
cessary. This  most  inhospitable  planet  exhibits 
a  wide  waste  of  surface,  diversified  by  nothing 
tMit  its  lofty  roountains  and  cavernous  valleys. 
Chains  of  mountains  and  insulated  hills  are 
spread  over  every  part  of  the  surface,  and  lifl 
tneir  menacing  and  precipitous  sides  frequently 
to  the  height  of  five  perpendicular  mUes.  In 
many  places  huge  masses  of  earth  spring  directly 
from  the  plain  and  carry  their  pealced  sum ro its 
to  the  altitude  of  twenty  thousand  feet.  Nor  is 
the  extent  of  the  base  of  these  stupendous  emi- 
nences less  astounding  that  their  heights.  The 
diameters  of  the  tmses  of  several  detached  hills 
of  this  kind,  which  measure  five  miles  in  height, 
vary  from  twenty-four  to  ibrty-six  miles. 

**£ut  the  circumstance  which  deprives  the 
moon's  eurface  of  every  trace  of  analogy  with 
that  of  the  earth,  is  the  enormous  circular  cavities 
which  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  it.  Some 
of  these  caverns  are  four  miles  in  depth  and  ^rty 
miles  in  diameter.  Their  edge  is  generally  de- 
fended by  a  high  natural  wall.  Frequently  a  co- 
nical moimtain  rises  to  ^'considerable  height  from 
the  bottom  of  this  dark  circular  hole.  The  top  of 
this  cone  is  rendered  visible  when  the  ra3rs  of  the 
•an  &11  directly  into  the  cavern.  This  internal 
eonicle  mountain  has  sometimes  a  circular  cavity 
in  its  apex  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 

**The  provision  which  gives  to  the  several  pla- 
nets the  grateful  returns  of  the  seasons  is  denied 
to  the  moon,  and  m^rdingly  not  a  trace  can  be 
discovered  on  her  surface  or  the  slightest  varia- 
tion which  can  be  ascribed  to  change  of  season. 

<'If,  then,  the  moon  be  the  habitation  of  living 
things,  they  must  be  constituted  with  fiinctions 
very  different  from  all  those  which  characterize 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
In  the  absence  of  atmosphere,  the  Selenites  can- 
not of  course  be  respiratory  animals.  Sound, 
which  depends  on  air  for  its  production  and  con- 
veyance, there  can  be  none.  Speech  and  hearing 
would  therefore  be  useless  faculties. 

"  No  azure  firmament  offers  its  mild  tint  to  the 


eye  of  the  Solenite.  The  blue  of  our  sky  is  the 
proper  color  of  our  atmosphere.  In  the  absence  of 
an  atmosphere,  the  firmament  of  the  moon  is  one 
eternal  and  unvaried  black,  through  which  the 
glowing  orb  of  the  sun  holds  its  solitary  way^ 
vainly  endeavoring  to  diffuse  brightness  bevond 
the  edffe  of  his  own  disc.  On  the  arid  and  un* 
grateful  waste  beneath,  his  genial  rays  fall  in  vain 
— no  atmosphere  is  present  to  collect,  retain,  and 
diffuse  their  warmth ;  and  if  they  fail  to  sustain 
animal  and  vegetable  life  on  the  summits  of  our 
Alps  and  Andes,  merely  because  of  the  rarefied 
state  of  the  atmosphere  at  those  heights,  how 
much  more  ineffectuel  must  they  be  in  the  absence 
of  any  atmosphere  whatever. 

**Seeng,  then,  that  while  we  find  on  all  the 
planets  the  same  provisions  to  fit  them  for  the 
dwelling  places  of  creatures  like  ourselves,  and 
those  provisions  supplied  in  the  same  manneri 
and  to  the  same  extent ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
finding  all  of  those  arrangements,  without  one 
exception,  denied  to  the  moon,  we  must,  in  the 
absence  of  any  direct  evidence  on  this  question, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  satellite  ;s  a  bar- 
ren uninhabited  waste,  playing  doubtless  some 
necessary  part  in  the  creation,  but  not  the  higher 
one  assigned  to  the  earth  and  planets ;  that  it  is, 
in  fine,  a  desert  rock,  resting  its  head  in  the  wide 
ocean  of  space,  unappropriated  to  and  unfitted 
for  the  resting  place  of  any  living  thing. 


For  the  Fannen'  Regtcter. 
LEGISLATIVE  AID  TO   AGRICULTURE. 

No.  I. 

Two  years  have  now  n^ari^  passed  since  the 
advocates  for  legislative  aid  being  given  to  agri- 
cultural improvement  have  ceas^  their  previous 
and  earnest  efforts  for  that  great  object.  It  was 
not  that  the  object  sought  had  lost  any  value  in 
their  estimation ;  or  that  they  did  not  still  think 
that  its  attainment  was  imperiously  required  for 
the  resuscitation  and  continued  prosperity  of  the 
great  and  general  interests  of  Virginia.  But  their 
arguments  and  petitions  had  met  with  no  favor 
from  the  legislature;  and,  indeed,  scarcely  any  re- 
sponse, or  appearance  of  hearty  concurrence,  from 
the  great  body  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  coun- 
try. (J  nder  such  discouraging  circumstances,  the 
most  ardent  and  zealous  advocates  for  govern- 
mental aid  to  agriculture,  had  no  choice  but  to 
cease  their  efforts. 

But  circumstances  of  recent  occurrence  have 
served  to  rekindle  hope,  and  to  urge  to  renewed 
efforts.  The  commercial  convention,  which  late- 
ly held  its  session  in  Norfolk,  included  this  sul^ 
ject  among  the  necessary  elements  of  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  commonwealth ;  and 
unanimously  approved  the  report  and  resolution 
of  the  committee  on  this  subject,  (which  was 
published  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Farmers'  Regis- 
ter, p.  570,)  and  directed  committees  to  present 
and  sustain  those  views  before  the  then  approach- 
ing sessions  of  the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  The  highly  respectable  body 
which  directed  there  pnM^edings,  though  called 
together,  and  acting  mainly,  to  aid  the  resuscita- 
tion of  commerce,  was  nevertheless  eomposed  prin- 
cipally of  delegates  fit>m  the  country,  who  be- 
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longed  exclusively  to  the  agricultural  interest. 
Ana  the  delegates  from  the  towns,  even  if  not  di- 
rectly or  exclusively  roembcrs  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  were  sufficiently  identified  with  it  to  ren* 
der  their  unanimous  decision  on  this  question  a 
strong  indication  of  the  opinion  of  the  intelligent 
community. 

Under  thei>e  favorable  auspices,  then,  this  all- 
important  subject  will  again  be  brought  before  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  ;  and  ail  private  individuals 
who  have  heretofore  labored  for  the  object,  and 
all  who  heartily  wish  its  promotion,  are  called 
upon  to  lend  their  countenance  and  aid  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  convention.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  in  this  work,  it  is  the  design  of  the 
writer  to  present  his  views  at  some  length,  on  the 
proper  subjects  for  legislative  action,  in  aid  of  agri- 
cultural improvement.  In  these  views,  there  may, 
perhaps,  be  nothing  which  has  not  already  been 
stated  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  work.  But 
without  claiming  the  merit  of  originality,  for  the 
present  article,  he  hopes  to  be  useful  if^  merely 
confining  his  labor  to  digesting,  and  presenting  at 
one  view,  the  opinions  and  arguments  which  are 
scattered  so  widely,  that  no  reader,  perhaps,  re- 
members, or  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  them 
elsewhere. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  any 
particular  means  of  aid  to  agricultural  improve- 
ment, it  is  proper  to  premise  that  b\[  which  are 
sought,  all  which  are  considered  legitimate  and 
proper,  to  be  afforded  by  government,  will  come 
under  a  single  head — that  of  instruction,  or 
the  collecting  and  communicating  knowledge  on 
agriculture.  All  means  which  will  aid  instruction 
are  good,  however  they  may  differ  in  their  degrees 
of  value ;  and  all  which  will  not  aid  instruction, 
will  be  either  useless  or  injurious. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  right  of  the  legislature 
of  Virginia,  to  aid  agricuiturcu  instruction,  andxhe 
tsmediency  of  the  exercise. 

it  is  not  the  legal  or  constitutional  right  or  pow- 
er of  the  legislature,  that  any  one  will  question. 
On  that  head,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  denial  of 
right  will  only  be  made  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
an  unsuitable,  improper,  and  unnecessary  exercise 
of  legislation.  It  is  on  this  more  extended  ground 
that  the  question  of  right  will  be  considered. 

Adam  Smith,  the  great  head  of  the  free-trade 
school  of  political  economists,  the  highest,  and 
deservedly  the  most  venerated  authority  for  re- 
straining ^on  the  score  of  policy,)  all  useless  legis-. 
lation,  limits  the  proper  action  of  government  to 
three  subjects  only.  These  are  1st.  the  maintain- 
vag  of  justice  between  the  individuals  of  the  nation 
governed,  and  between  the  nation  and  tbretgn 
powers ;  2ndly,  the  construction  or  facilitating  of 
great  works  of  acknowledged  value,  but  which 
are  too  extensive  or  costly,  for  private  individuals 
to  execute,  either  singly,  or  by  agreement  between 
many ;  3rdly,  the  providing  for  necessary  educuT 
lion  of  the  people,  in  such  cases  as  there  are  either 
no  sufficient  means,  or  no  sufficient  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  secure  the  supply.  It  wUI  be 
admitted  that  these  limitations  are  abundantly 
close,  to  cutoflfall  improper  subjects  of  legislation; 
though  neither  these,  nor  any  general  limitations, 
can  prevent  the  improper  treatment  of  legitimate 
and  proper  subjects.  In  the  propriety  of  these 
close  restrictions  we  fully  concur,  aqd  claim  no- 
thing for  agriculture  which  canoot  be  clearly  de- 


duced from,  and  be  found  authorized  by  these 
strict  rules. 

Few,  if  any,  legislators,  or  private  individuals^ 
will  deny  that  it  is  a  right  and  duty  of  goremroent 
to  give  proper  and  judicious  aid  to  the  general,  or 
literary  education  of  the  people,  in  such  cases  as 
the  object  cannot  be  attained  without  the  interfere 
ence  of  government.  Where  private  and  general 
demand  and  supply  are  so  established,  that  such 
interference  or  aid  is  not  wanted,  then,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  the  free-trade  doctrine  correctly  and 
fully  applies,  and  any  interference  of  government 
would  not  only  be  useless,  but  absolutely  hurtful 
to  the  cause  of  education.  Thus,  the  advantages 
of  ordinary  schools  for  teaching  the  English  and 
even  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  are  suf^ 
ficiently  appreciated  in  this  country  to  insure  a 
supply  of  schools  and  of  teachers ;  and  the  go- 
vernment is  not  only,  therefore,  not  required  to 
funiish  such  schools,  and  to  pay  their  teachers, 
but  would  certainly  do  harm  to  education  by  eve- 
ry such  attempt.  But  for  the  highest  branches  yf 
scientific  instruction  for  those  who  have  by  their 
own  efibrts  ^ined  the  necessary  previous  know- 
ledge, there  is  not  sufficient  appreciation,  or  de- 
mand, to  ensure  a  supply  of  instruction,  or  of  per* 
sons  competent  to  instruct;  and  neither  do  the  most 
ignorant  (in  this  or  any  country,)  enough  prize 
the  elements  of  the  lowest  instruction  to  be  wil- 
ling to  pay  the  smallest  pittance  for  having  their 
children  taught.  Therefore  our  government 
properly  and  wisely  (in  design  at  least,  if  not  in 
the  mode  of  execution,)  inteneres  in  both  these 
cases,  and  aids,  or  attempts  to  aid,  both  the  high- 
est and  the  lowest  branches  of  education  and 
learning.  Tlie  necessity  of  education  to  all  class- 
es is  justly  considered  in  regard  to  the  general 
weal^  and  not  as  conferring  a  "boon  or  benefit  on 
each  individual  aided.  It  is  highly  important  to 
the  public  interest  and  public  morals,  that  no  citi- 
zen should  be  entirely  ignorant  of  letters  ;  and  the 
state  endeavors  (though  but  to  little  purpose,)  by 
an  enormous  annual  expenditure,  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  that  great  national  evil.  It  is 
also  highly  important  that  tliere  should  be  the 
means  afforded  within  the  lM)rders  of  Virginia,  for 
acquiring  the  higher  branches  of*  scientific  educa*- 
tion — without  any  benefit  of  which  a  comYnunity 
would  soon  sink  into  brutish  ignorance— and  which, 
without  such  means  at  home,  would  be  gainecl 
but  by  very  few,  and  those,  at  great  expense,  and 
by  going  abroad.  To  prevent  this  great  evil,  this 
incalculable  waste  of  money  and  of  intellectual 
value,  the  state  wisely  offers  to  aH  those  who  wilt 
prepare  themselves  at  a  great  previous  expense  of 
their  own,  the  means  of  making  themselves  stitt 
more  useful  and  valuable  as  members  of  the 
commonwealth.  These  are  the  true  principles- 
and  proper  grounds  lor  the  jitd  of  education  by 
the  government  The  education  cooterred  may 
operate  very  beneficially  and  profitably  to  the  in* 
dividual  so  instructed;  but  it  is  not  with  that  view, 
that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be  given,  but  to  render  the' 
individual  of  greater  value  to  his  country. 

These  views  are  as  correctly  applied  to  agricul- 
ture as  to  literary  and  scientifio  education  ;  but  io 
a  far  stronger  manner,  both  as  to  the  existing  de- 
ficiency of  means  for  gaining  knowledge,  the 
great  necessity  for  such  means,  and  the  certiunty 
that  every  gain  of  profit  and  income  made  in  con-* 
sequence  of  such  aid,  will  also  be  a  gain  and  pro- 
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fit  tt>  the  commonwealth.  Before  proceeding  to 
the  consideration  of  the  proper  and  beet  means  of 
furnishing  agncukural  instruction  and  knowledge, 
We  beg  leave  to  ofier  an  illustration  of  the  parti- 
cular position  just  mentioned.  The  subject  taken 
for  illustration,  is  chosen,  not  by  any  means  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  roost  important  to  agriculture, 
«nd  ttw  commonwealth's  interests,  but,  because  it 
is  one  which  now  excites  much  curiosity,  and  is 
one  on  which  there  is  as  yet  aYnong  us  but  little 
knowledge,  and  no  practical  experience^ 

Thousands  «f  the  cultivators  of  Virginia  have 
been  recently  and  violently  excited  by  the  specu- 
lating mania  which  has  raised  the  price  of  mul- 
berry twigs  to  mofe  than  theit  weight  in  silver, 
«um1  atmfa  next  year  to  commence  the  cultivation  of 
Che  mulberry  tree^  as  largely  as  circumstances  per- 
«nit,  with  a  view  to  profit  thM  the  expected  and 
extensive  culture  of  silk  in  this  countiy.  Many 
of  these  persons  are  directed  by  sound  views,  and 
desmn  to  begin  ahd  prosecute  a  regular,  and,  as 
we  ailly  believe^  when  Understood^  a  profitable  bu- 
wness.  Many  others,  it  is  iearc^,  are  impelled 
fenerely  by  a  wilil  and  groundless  spirit  of  specu- 
lation, in  sales  ef  plants^  ttut  whatever  may  be 
the  motives,  and  whether  the  wise  or  the  unwise 
tnay  (Heponderate,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
«mount  of  ultimate  profit  fixrtn  the  new  business 
of  silk  culture,  this  iscertotn,  that  many  thousands 
of  doliare,  perhalps  hundreds  of  thousands,  will  be 
Irisked,  and  Wasted,  in  untried  experiments  and 
))roce6Beik  of  which  aA  •engaged  are  entirely  igno- 
rantj  andUwAl  follew,  of  course,  even  though 
the  final  results  ttiay  be  profitable  to  individuals, 
and  highly  valuable  to  the  state,  still,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  ti\  the  tint  enormous  outlay  of  ex- 
|)ense,  Will  be  sacrificed  and  lost,  because  of  the 
inexperience  and  ignorance  of  the  adventurers. 
Now>if  the  iftate  nad  paid  the  expense  of  the 
Ani  experiment,  atod  had  spared  no  pains  and  cost 
to  have  the  trial  fairly  and  fully  made,  by  putting 
to  work  the  best  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  busi- 
ness, with  the  best  means  to  operate  with,  then 
this  expenditure  would  have  served  to  prevent  a 
hundred  fold  greater  by  individuals,  and  have 
turned  to  profit  all  that  will  now  run  to  loss.  If 
«  mulberty  nursery  and  cocoonry  had  been  estab- 
lished at  the  public  expense,  upon  the  best  known 
plan,  and  making  trial  of  every  supposed  improve- 
tnent,  then  the  problem  of  the  amoont  of  products 
end  of  profits  would  have  been  already  placed  be- 
yond question.  Suchan  establishment  would  also 
have  furnished  the  best  possible  school  of  practical 
Instruction  in  the  business.  Every  individual  who 
Was  inclined  to  commence  it,  would  visit  it,  and 
see,  not  the  mere  first  trials  of  novices,  but  all  the 
processes,  and  the  seneral  procedure,  of  the  best 
and  oldest  establishments  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
trials  of  eveiy  newly  proposed  improvement. 
The  income  oi  the  cocoonry,  perhaps,  would  have 
fMiid  the  greater  part  of  the  expense — possibly  the 
whole;  but  even  if  the  excess  of  expenditure  over 
income  had  been  810,000,  it  would  still  have  ope- 
rated as  a  great  pecuniary  gain  to  the  whole  com- 
monwealth, as  well  as  to  the  numerous  indivi- 
dual adventurers.  And  though  thissuhject,  taken 
ibr  illustration,  is  a  novel  and  peculiarly  strong 
case  of  general  ignorance,  great  risks,  and  con- 
sequently great  losses,  which  the  state  might  have 
prevented  at  little  cost,  and  to  great  ultimate  pro- 
fit, yet  the  like  applicatioA  might  be  made  to  va- 
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rious  separate  and  important  branches  of  agricul- 
tural industry,  as  well  as  to  general  instructkm 
and  difiusion  of  knowledge  on  the  whole  subject. 

If  it  may  be  permitted  to  pursue  this  illustration 
still  farther,  it  may  be  afiirmed,  that  if  such  a  silk 
business  and  school  had  been  established  in  Vir- 
ginia three  years  ago,  among  the  other  lights  de- 
rived, the  peculiar  value  of  the  moras  multicaulis, 
or  Chinese  mulberry,  would  have  been  fully  as- 
certained, and  its  culture  generally  dinused 
throughout  the  state ;  and  consequently  the  great 
enhancement  of  its  market  price,  and  the  madspe- 
oulations  founded  thereon,  either  would  never 
have  existed,  or,  if  so  enhanced,  the  sales  would 
have  brought  millions  of  dollars  to  the  state,  for 
products  which  cost  almost  nothing,  instead  of 
draining  a  vast  amount  from  this  state  to  cultiva- 
tors abroad. 

So  far,  as  to  the  need  ibr  agricultural  instraetion 
in  general,  and  its  value  to  all  who  wUl  pr^t  by 
its  heing  provided.  But  even  if*  all  this  be  fiilly 
admitted,  there  will  then  still  be  opposed  the  ob- 
jection of  demagogues  and  popularity-seekers, 
<<  that  it  is  unjust  to  tax  the  whole  population,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  part."  Though  this  miserable 
substitute  for  argument  is  brought  to  oppose  every 
new  proposition  for  beneficial  improvement,  it 
never  raises  its  head  in  the  same  cause  aflep  being 
once  successfully  resisted.  In  truth,  there  is 
scarcely  a  legislative  act  of  any  bind^or  tax  or  re-' 
quisition,  which  may  not  as  much  be  said  to  be  a 
charge  to  the  many  for  the  use  or  benefit,  or  de^ 
mand,  ol  a  few,  as  would  be  pecuniary  grants  for 
the  improvement  ef  agriculture  in  an  agrieultaral 
community.  The  complaint  is  as  absurd  and  as 
ffroundiess,  as  if  an  individual  complained  of  the 
injustice  ot  his  being  taxed  to  support  criminal 
justice,  because  he  was  neither  a  judge  to  be  ho- 
nored and  paid,  nor  a  fislon  to  be  hung.  But  of  all 
such  charges  of  iniustiee,  that  against  agricultural 
aids  would  have  the  least  color.  The  agricultural 
interest  in  Virginia  is  so  extended  as  almost  to  be 
identified  with  the  community  in  general— and  it 
is  certain,  that  the  former  cannot  possibly  be  be- 
nefited, except  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com- 
monwealth. The  few,  who  have  do  direct  or  im- 
mediate interest  in  agriculture,  are  indirectly  and 
remotely,  but  yet  considerably  interested;  and 
any  burden  imposed  on  them  in  common  with  all 
other  citizens,  for  improving  a^rieuhural  products, 
would  in  a  far  greateir  degree  improve  their  inter- 
est in  agriculture,  indirect  or  remote  as  it  may  be. 

It  still  might  be  contended,  (at  least  by  court- 
yard and  muster-ground  orators,  and  office- 
seekers,)  that  some  agriculturists  would  derive  all 
the  benefits,  while  others  would  merely  share  in 
bearing  the  cost  of  tlie  system.  This  could  scarcely 
happen  upon  a  proper  system  of  instraetion,  ex- 
cept to  those  who  would  blindly  and  obstinately 
continue  to  reject  ail  irghl  and  knowledge ;  aiKi 
for  such  cases  it  would  be  waste  of  all  effort  to  at- 
tempt to  furnish  either  aid  or  remedy. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  pecoliar  deficiency  and 
want  of  ^agricultural  education  or  instraetion. 

Agriculture,  as  a  scienecy  has  been  less  investi- 
gated by  competent  inquirers,  and  is  less  under- 
stood, than  any  others  in  general  use,  and  deemed 
important.  As  an  art,  it  stands  still  lower ;  as  the 
necessary  processes,  even  when  judieious^  plan- 
ned and  directed,  are  never  all  executed  properly 
00  the  farm  of  the  moit  skilful  cultivator  >  and  in 
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most  cases,  none  are  executed  well,  and  generally 
all  very  imperfectly.  What  would  have  been  the 
condition  of  the  now  admirable  and  profitable 
cotton  factories  of  Virginia,  if  few  of  their  processes 
were  planned,  and  none  executed  correctly — if 
none  of  the  machinery  was  of  the  best  kind,  or 
in  good  order,  and  none  of  the  laborers  had  skill 
in  their  departments  1  Add  to  this  supposition, 
that  the  proprietors,  constructors,  superintendents 
and  operatives  had  never  seen  any  belter  works, 
and  the  supposed  case  is  then  precisely  parallel 
to  agricultural  operations  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  of  Virginia.  Every  one  knows  that 
in  the  manufacturing  business,  it  is  essential  to 
profitable  results,  that  every  material  element,  of 
general  plan,  of  construction,  and  of  all  the  daily 
operations,  should  be  of  the  best  kind  known ; 
and  no  persons  would  be  so  foolish  and  regardless 
of  their  interest,  as  to  attempt  the  business  with- 
out first  buying,  at  any  price,  all  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  and  acquired  knowledge  of  others  on 
the  subject,  and  endeavoring  to  employ  agents  and 
operatives  who  should  be  as  skilful  as  those  of  any 
other  factories.  And  without  such  precaution  and 
measures  of  security,  every  one  would  predict  that 
the  business  would  soon  come  to  ruin.  Yet  the 
course  which  all  would  condemn  in  this  case,  as 
absurd  and  hopeless,  and  which  would  not  be 
adopted  by  the  most  careless  and  improvident  pro- 
prietors, is  precisely  like  the  general,  almost  uni- 
versal, condition  of  agricultural  operations.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise?  The  proprietor  usually  has 
either  wrong  rules  of  action,  or  none — the  super- 
intendent, or  immediate  director,  is  seldom  other- 
wise than  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  science,  if 
not  also  of  the  art  of  agriculture — the  implements 
are  defective — and  the  laborers  unskilful  in  their 
use.  Yet,  under  all  6uch  defects,  which  would 
speedily  make  any  other  business  bankrupt,  agri- 
culture in  Virginia,  in  general,  is  as  safe  and  pro- 
fitable an  employment  of  capital  and  labor,  as  any 
other ;  which  alone  suffices  to  prove  that  it  would 
be  very  far  more  profitable  and  productive  of 
wealth,  both  to  the  undertakers  and  to  the  com- 
monwealth, if  it  were  possible  to  add  to  the  pro- 
ductive power  all  that  is  offered  by  knowledge, 
and  all  tne  lights  of  the  experience* of  the  better 
instructed. 

According  to  the  wretchedly  defective  mode  of 
education  in  this  country,  even  the  sons  of  the  best 
farmers,  and  who  may  be  designed  to  pursue  their 
fathers*  business,  are  debarred  from  all  knowledge 
of  it,  until  they  commence,  as  proprietors,  to  bear 
the  customary  losses  of  ignorance  and  inexperi- 
ence. If  the  father  is  wealthy,  the  son  is  kept  at 
school  and  college  until  arrived  at  manhood  ;  and 
then  if  he  becomes  a  farmer,  he  is  almost  as  igno- 
rant of  the  business  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  in 
operation.  Every  one,  rich  or  poor,  alike  com- 
mences farming  as  head  of  the  establishment, 
utteriy  ignorant ;  and  the  far  greater  number  re- 
main through  life,  without  being  much  more  en- 
lightened. The  first  losses,  of  course,  fall  on  the 
particular  individuals  who  are  so  illy  qualified  as 
farmens ;  but  their  loss  is  also  the  loss  of  the 
whole  community  ;  and  indeed  no  other  indivi- 
dual, however  little  connected  with  agriculture, 
can  miss  paying  some  share  of  so  enormous  and 
permanent  a  drain  from  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

Having  attempted  to  depict  and  expose  the  ez- 
itting  avU,  we  will  now  proceed  to  oonuder  the 


diff*erent  means  !br  remedy;  the  means  by  which* 
it  is  believed,  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  would 
be  widely  diffused  and  greatly  augmented,  and  its 
improvement  and  its  profits  be  proportionate!?  ad- 
vanced. The  institutions  which  are  deemed  the 
best  to  advance  the  great  ob]ect  in  view  would  be 
the  following;  which  might  be  adopted  altogether, 
or  but  in  part,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  le- 
gislature to  operate  either  on  a  large  or  a  small 

scale. 

1.  A  state  Board  of  Agriculture. 

2.  County  or  district  Agricultural  Societies,  to 
be  represented  either  in  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, or  in  a  general  or  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

3.  A  farm  for  experiments,  which  will  also  be  a 
school  fbr  practical  instruction  in  agriculture, 
in  each  of^  the  four  grand  divisions  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

4.  Surveys  and  reports  of  the  actual  agriculto- 
ral  condition  of  the  difierent  districts  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

5.  A  professorship  of  scientific  agriculture,  and 
its  kindred  sciences. 

6.  The  establishment  of  cheap  periodical  or 
other  publications  on  agriculture,  for  general 
circulation;  and  cheap  school  books  to  supply 
every  pupil  reading  English;  and  of  which 
the  subjects  should  relate  to  agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arts,  or  something  useful  and  in- 
structive in  domestic  economy,  or  the  ordina- 
ry business  of  the  future  lives  of  the  pupils. 

7.  The  facilitating  and  encouragement  of  agri- 
cultural apprenticeships,  or  practical  and  man- 
ual instruction,  on  the  farms  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
successful  cultivators. 

Let  not  the  reader,  even  if  a  legislator,  be 
startled  at  the  length  of  this  list.  It  may  be  limit- 
ed as  closely  as  may  be  desired;  and  one  measure 
alone,  and  that  the  cheapest  of  all,  may  be  car- 
ried into  useful  operation,  even  if  all  the  others  be 
postponed  or  rejected.  But  as  we  are  not  legisla- 
ting, but  merely  suggesting  subjects  fbr  legislation, 
each  and  all  of  the  measures  most  likely  to  aid  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  will  be  here  consider- 
ed, at  more  or  less  length,  in  proportion  to  their 
supposed  relative  value  and  efficiency. 

Board  of  j^gricuUure, 

The  institution  and  proper  working  of  a  board 
of  agriculture  would  be  the  most  simple,  cheap, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  certainly  ef- 
ficacious, of  all  the  means  f)ropo8ed  in  aid  ofagri- 
cultural  improvement.  If  operating  alone,  it 
might  produce  results  much  less  important  than 
other  means;  but  it  could  not  fail  to  do  some  good, 
and  could  not  possibly  do  any  harm,  beyond  the 
small  annual  cost  of  the  institution. 

The  best  manner  of  constituting  the  board,  or 
of  selecting  the  members,  would  depend  upon 
whether  this  measure  stood  alone,  or  in  connexion 
with  agricultural  societies.  In  the  former  case, 
the  appointment  should  be  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government;  in  the  latter  case,  it 
might  be  well  to  give  the  societies,  or  their  dele- 
gates, the  power  of  appointing  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board.  In  either  case  the  ntraiber  of 
members  need  not  exceed  two  or  at  most  three, 
from  each  of  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the  state, 
or  fh>m  eight  to  twelve  memben  in  ail;  and  also, 
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howsoever  chosen,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
members  would  be  among  the  most  intelligent 
and  best  farmers  of  the  state. 

A  body  thus  constituted,  could,  by  proper  inqui- 
ly  and  examination,  draw  forth  from  every  region, 
reports  of  the  condition,  the  existing  advantages 
and  good  practices,  and  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, the  knowledge  of  which  is  confined  to  the 
narrow  h'mits  of  tneir  respective  small  neighbor- 
hoods, and  which  therefore,  in  each  particular 
case,  is  hidden  from,  unknown,  and  useless  to  the 
country  in  general.  Though  information  so  ga- 
thered might  be  but  general,  loose,  and  but  little 
mtisfactorv,  compared  to  what  better  means  might 
elicit,  still,  what  was  gained  would  serve  to 
sharpen  curiosity,  and  direct  inquiry  to  the  sources 
of  more  full  explanation  and  instruction. 

But  a  more  important  operation  of  such  a  hoard 
would  be  to  examine  well  and  learn  the  wants  of 
agriculture,  which  legislative  aid  could  provide  for, 
and  remedy;  and  to  report  the  evils  found,  and  re- 
commend the  specific  means  for  relief.    The  opi- 
nions and  recommendations  of  such  a  body,  could 
not  fail  to  be  heard  with  respect;  and  there  would 
be  ffround  for  hope,  that  thus,  cautiously  and  ^a- 
dudly,  tlie  best  of  other  means  would  be  devised 
far  doing  the  greatest  possible  service  to  agricul- 
fare,  and  consequently  to  the  country  at  large. 
The  investigations,  the  expenence,  the  judgment, 
af  the  memoers  of  a  board  of  agriculture  would 
•«rve  to  settle,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the 
Cnomparative  claims  and  merits  of  all  other  means 
for  aid  and  improvement,  such  as  the  remaining 
subjects  which  it  is  proposed  here  to  examine  in 
succession. 

The  board  should  have  permission  to  recom- 
otend  any  thing,  but  power  to  enact  or  establiiih 
mothiog,  unless  by  special  order  of  the  govern- 
ment Thus  it  might  induce  much  future  good  to 
Ide  done,  and  it  could,  directly,  do  no  harm, 
mer  commit  the  legislature  to  any  undertaking 
WnSie'ver'. 

The  main  recommendation  (as  we  fear  it  may 
lie  deemed)  of  a  board  of  agriculture  must  not  be 
ibrgotten — the  cheapness  of  the  establishment. 
The  annual  sessions  need  not  exceed  two  weeks 
In  length ;  and  the  whole  cost  need  not  exceed 
Eileen  hundred  or  at  most  two  thousand  dollart. 


COMMBRCIAI*  COMTBHTION. — OONTIRUBD. 

Rtfcrt  on  Dited  Trade  and  Internal  Police, 

The  committee,  appointed  to  report  on  the  sub- 
jeot  of  a  direct  trade  with  foreign  nations ;  and  to 
■uiigest  what  legislation  may  be  necessary  on  the 
lect,  beg  leave  to  report: — 
^hat  they  find  it  difficult  to  illustrate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evils  resulting  from  a  system  of  in- 
direct trade,  and  will  remark,  that  a  full  review  of 
the  past  history  of  Virginia  would  better  elucidate 
the  sutiject,  than  anv  argument  which  could  be 
urged  by  ttiem;  but  the  time  of  the  committee  will 
not  allow  them  to  treat  this  topic  as  it  deserves. 

That  Virginia  has  once  enjoyed  a  direct  trade, 
and  all  the  benefits  attendant  upon  it,  all  will  ad- 
nit.  Scarcely  a  town  in  the  tide- water  region  but 
shared  the  direct  trade  to  a  considerable  extent, 
while  at  present  our  most  important  mans  are  tri- 
butaries to  the  north  to  nearly  their  whole  amount 


of  business.     When   they   enjoyed  the  direct 
trade,  our  cities,  towns,  and  country  were  alike 

f)rosperous,  and  emigration  did  not  desolate  our 
and.  With  the  loss  of  that  trade,  our  small 
towns  fell  to  ruin,  our  cities  were  made  desolate, 
and  our  population  have  been  fleeing  from  our 
borders  ;  while  those  towns  which  have  obtained 
our  business  in  other  states  have  grown  rich  upon 
our  resources,  and  have  increfased  in  wealth,  and 
numbers  proportionate  to  our  decline.  During 
the  state  of  colonial  dependence,  the  sjcveral  colo- 
nies were  prosperous  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  their  surplus  production,  and  their  means  of 
consumption,  but  the  reverse  is  now  the  case,  those 
who  raise  the  greater  portion  of  the  exports  and 
consume  most  of  the  imports  deriving  no  profit, 
but  sustaining  a  heavy  loss  from  the  operation. 

In  spite  of  the  loss  and  injury  sustained  by  emi- 
gration and  our  perverted  system  of  trade,  agri- 
culture has  advanced  very  considerably,  and  even 
the  tide- water  section  yields  a  greater  surplus  than 
in  the  season  of  the  greatest  commercial  prosperi- 
ty. But  even  in  this  respect,  we  are  not  as  pros- 
perous as  those  states  that  enjoy  a  direct  trade,  al- 
though their  natural  advantages  are  far  inferior  to 
ours.  I'his  is  painfully  manifest  from  the  fact  that 
in  1836  the  whole  assessment  value  of  the  lands, 
houses,  &c.  &c.  of  Virginia  was  but  8207,000,- 
000,  a  sum  less  than  the  assessment  value  of  the 
real  estate  in  the  single  city  of  New  York  for  the 
same  year.  Your  committee  are  unable  to  state 
the  value  of  the  personal  estate  of  Virginia  for 
that  year,  but  perceive  that  the  real  and  personal 
estate  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  over  $309,- 
000,000!  The  humiliating  fact  also  occurs  to  your 
committee,  that  the  value  of  all  our  lands  and  im- 
provements, including  valuable  city  lots,  &c.  does 
not  exceed  on  an  avera^,  five  dollars  and  ten 
cents  per  acre,^^price  which  it  is  confidently  be* 
lieved  might  be  realised  to  the  United  Stales,  were 
Virj^inia  a  territory,  and  a  wilderness,  and  her 
lands  ofiered  at  auction  on  a  liberal  credit!  Now, 
if  it  be  considered,  that  the  citizens  of  other  states 
enjoy  almost  the  entire  benefit  derived  from  all 
the  profitable  branches  of  our  business,  we  see 
strong  inducements  for  our  most  enterprising  citi- 
zens to  leave  us  and  locate  in  other  states  with  a 
view  of  reaping  the  profits  of  that  business  which 
ought  to  be  enjoyed  at  home,  and  thus  to  lend 
their  unwilling  aid  to  our  farther  impoverishment. 
Experience  too  clearly  proves  that  there  is  nothing 
in  our  agricultural  prospects  to  stay  the  progress 
of  emigration  in  the  present  state  of  things;  for 
in  all  the  states,  north  and  west  of  Virginia,  and 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  labor  l>est owed 
on  lands  in  the  way  of  improvements,  adds  to 
their  value,  and  to  the  general  wealth  of  a  state, 
while  with  us,  if  such  a  hope  were  entertained, 
the  past  would  aflford  a  melancholy  refutation  of 
its  justice.  If  we  look  to  Virginia  and  the  south- 
ern stales,  and  then  to  the  states  of  Europe,  the 
contrast  will  be  striking.  All  foreign  states  enjoy 
a  direct  trade,  and  furnish  their  retail  dealers  with- 
in their  own  borders,  thereby  giving  to  their  own 
cities  and  people  all  the  profits  arising  firom  ne^ 
tiating  exchanges  and  furnishing  supplies — which 
is  a  main  source  of  commercial  power  placed  be- 
yond our  reach,  so  long  as  we  allow  those  foreign 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  to  pocket  the  profits 
of  our  trade.  It  is  believed  that,  if  Virginia  weria 
to  convey  to  the  northern  ports  the  vakia  of  9^- 
000,000,  as  a  gratuity,  to  be  sabsfr^ed  from  htr 
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meant  and  added  to  the  capital  of  the  north,  and  I 
)ret  proeecute  a  direct  trade  in  foreign  and  domes- 
tic euppties  through  the  medium  ot  our  own  ports 
to  the  extent  of  the  remainder  of  her  resources, 
she  could  be  far  more  prosperous  than  at  present. 
It  is  evident,  that  the  loss  of  Virginia,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  indirect  trade,  exceeds  the  profit  of 
the  northern  merchants  who  monopolize  our  busi- 
ness, inasmuch  as  riot  only  the  same  profit,  which 
would  accrue  to  the  southern  importer,  must  be 
paid  abroad,  but  the  incidental  expenses  of  freight, 
insurance,  travel,  JScc,  must  also  be  added  to  our 
detriment. 

It  appears  to  your  committee,  from  the  best 
evidences  in  their  possession,  that  the  profits  paid 
to  northern  cities  on  merchandise  by  Vii^mia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Greorgia, 
from  1816  tu  1836,  a  period  of  twenty  years,  were 
greater  in  amount  than  the  public  debt  of  the 
tlnited  States  which  was  liquidated  in  that  time, 
amounting  to  8170,000,000,  with  interest  thereon; 
and  had  the  south  retained  the  direct  trade,  they 
believe  that  the  increased  value  of  property  in  her 
cities  and  towns  tor  that  period  would  have  near- 
ly reached  a  similar  amount ;  and,  as  it  is  obvious 
that  rich  and  flourishing  cities  enhance  the  value 
of  the  property  of  the  entire  states  to  which  they 
belong,  every  fbot  of  southern  soil  would  have 
been  enriched  by  that  process.  It  may  here  be 
stated,  (hat  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  do  not 
even  enjoy  a  direct  trade  with  New  England,  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  manufactures  and  products 
of  that  section,  which  are  consumed  in  the  South, 
arc  obtained  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or 
Baltimore,  and  come  to  us  well  laden  with  the 
charges  of  the  indirect  route.  Looking  at  our 
present  commercial  policy  in  all  its  results,  your 
committee  are  constrained  to  adopt  the  opinion, 
that  such  another  instance  of  self-immolation  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  thb  world. 

They  beg  leave  further  to  illustrate  the  benefit 
of  a  direct  trade,  by  stating  the  fact,  that  in  all 
civilized  states,  which  enjoy  their  own  business  to 
a  respectable  amount,  compared  with  their  re- 
sources, more  than  a  moiety  of  the  wealth  will  be 
Ibund  to  be  located  In  their  marts  of  commerce 
and  business.  In  all  the  states  north  of  us  this 
principle  will  apply  with  full  fbrce.  It  is  true  that 
the  trade  of  many  of  them  is  of  late  becoming 
indirect,  and  their  present  ratio  of  increase  of^ca- 
pitai  is  not  as  uniform  as  formerly;  yet  at  this 
time  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
€oniiecticut|  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware  and  Maryland,  either  under  a 
system  of  fkir  taxation  may  draw  more  revenue 
from  its  marts  of  commerce  and  business  than 
from  all  other  portions  of  its  territory.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  with  Virginia,  as  the  assessment 
value  in  her  four  principal  seaports  is  but  about 
819,000,000,  which  is  but  about  one-eleventh  part 
of  the  value  of  real  property  in  the  state,  which 
is  as  follows : 

FtUw  of  HmuM,  Vol,  <tf  Lamia,  Jiggregate. 

Blchmond,  ^639,344  6,00^,540 »  loi40,884  88 

WofflUk,  a,188,ea5  8,7045So  4^055 

PetenlNUi,  1,931,494  866,011  fLTdllsOS 

Fradnickibiiii,  933,991  833,897  1^066,118 

116,989,^4       12,404,678  19,387,563  89 

We  find  again  that  in  many  of  the  states  of 
Europe  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  popula- 
tion draw  their  subsistence  from  the   business 
maiti ;  and  ia  the  Atlantic  states  about  one-fiAh  of 


the  population  are  thus  located  ;  but  Vii^nia  is 
very  deficient  in  her  quota,  she  having  but  about 
49,000  souls  in  all  her  towns  which  have  over 
5,000  each,  (which  includes  the  enterprising  but 
neglected  towns  of  Portsmouth  and  Wheeling,) 
our  whole  population  being  estimated  at  1,300,W)0 
souls;  and  therefore,  whilst  the  Atlantic  states,  as 
a  whole,  have  a  business  population  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  four,  Virginia  has  but  about  one 
to  twenty-five,  and  while  our  agricultural  business 
is  capable  of  sustaining  by  this  ratio,  a  population 
in  our  marts  of  business  of  over  three  hundred 
thousand  souls!  It  is  therefore  very  manifest 
that  we  sustain  a  much  larger  business  population 
in  other  states  than  in  our  own,  and  that  the  va- 
lue of  real  estate  in  the  cities  of  other  states,  is 
great  in  proportion  to  the  amount  in  consequence 
of  business  which  they  derive  from  us.  The 
value  of  country  property  in  other  states  is  also 
augmented  by  the  increased  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  their  cities,  which  we  sustain  to  the  n^ect 
and  ruin  of  our  own. 

Your  committee  find  that  the  British  colonies 
in  North  America  are  in  an  enviable  condition 
compared  with  Virginia.  The  Canadas,  with  an 
aggre^te  population  less  than  Virginia,  sustain  a 
population  in  their  business  marts  as  great  as  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina  and  Georgia  together,  and 
they  have  few  or  no  mechanics  or  artizans,  and 
they  look  to  the  mother  country  for  even  horse 
shoes,  and  horse  shoe  nails,  and  the  most  com- 
mon articles  usually  made  at  home. 

In  the  island  of  Cuba  f  which  is  as  convenient 
to  New  York,  as  the  state  of  Alabama,)  we  find 
that  the  whole  population  is  less  than  in  Virginia 
— and  yet  we  fina  that  its  numbers  about  triple 
our  number  of  business  population,  and  that  the 
wealth  and  revenues  of  her  ports  is  greater  than 
from  all  her  interior,  and  it  is  evident  that  her  re- 
tail dealers  procure  their  supplies  in  her  own 
marts. 

The  same  is  the  case  in  reference  to  Jamaica, 
and  it  appears  evident  that  if  all  the  retail  dealers 
in  those  islands  were  to  obtain  their  supplies  in 
New  York,  that  their  present  flourishing  and  pros- 
perous ports  would  soon  be  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  our  Cobham,  York  Town,  Tanpahannock, 
or  City  Point,  and  the  destruction  or  those  ports 
would  be  ruinous  alike  to  the  prosperity  and  secu- 
rity of  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands. 

Your  committee  find  that  there  is  no  state  In 
Europe  which  has  not  made  a  greater  proportion- 
ate increase  in  population  and  wealth  compared 
with  their  former  condition,  than  Virginia,  and  the 
same  comparison  will  apply  with  fiul  force  in  re- 
ference to  all  our  northern  states. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
concentration  of  the  trade  of  Virginia  in  her  own 
ports  for  a  single  year,  with  the  prospect  of  its 
continuance  to  an  amount  equal  to  furnishing  the 
supply  for  the  consumption  of  the  people  of  the 
state,  would  produce  an  increased  value  of  pro- 
perty in  ihai  short  period  to  the  an>ount  of  not  less 
than  fifly  millions  of  dollars.  This  it  is  admitted 
looks  extravagant,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  property  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  use* 
Tul  or  beneficial  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  ap- 
plied. If  the  country  dealers  and  planters  would 
purchase  theamount'ln  our  ports  which  they  now 
purchase  in  those  of  other  states,  it  would  be  found 
that  our  present  state  of  agricultural  strength 
would  require  and  support  a  seaport  population  of 
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over  200,000  bouIs.  This  woold  triple  the  surface 
of  our  towns,  and  more  than  quadruple  the  actual 
value  of  the  lands  therein.  Buildings  which  are 
now  being  erected  in  other  states  upon  the  profits 
of  our  business  would  start  with  magic  enterprise 
with  us ;  and  the  money  paid  ibr  their  materials 
and  construction  would  remain  the  property  of 
our  citizens.  Lands  in  the  vicinity  of  our  towns 
would  enhance  in  value,  lor  lumber  and  fuel,  while 
agriculture  would  find  a  new  stimulus  in  furnishing 
productions  to  those  who  now  subsist  wholly  at 
our  expense,  and  to  the  profit  of  others. 

If  time  would  permit,  your  committee  would  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate  that  the  consumption  of  the 
Btate  of  Virginia,  of  commmodities,  the  produce 
and  manufacture  of  which  is  foreign  to  herjuris- 
diction,  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  whole  United 
States  was,  so  lately  as  the  year  1790 ;  and  will 
leave  to  this  convention  and  to  history  to  answer, 
whether  the  trade  of  these  United  States  was  con- 
sidered of  such  Importance  as  to  induce  national 
efforts  (which  have  been  successful)  to  enable  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  to  enjoy  equal  and  reci- 
procal commerce ;  and  to  inquire,  is  not  an  amount 
of  trade  which  was  worthy  of  the  concerted  action 
of  the  United  States  in  1790,  at  least  worthy  of  a 
umted  and  patriotic  effort  of  the  people  of  Virgi- 
nia in  1838 1 

Your  committee  assume  that  the  mercantile 
profits  of  export  commerce  from  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia is  about  one-eighth  of  the  profit  of  the  im- 
port, including  with  the  import  however  the  fur- 
nishing all  the  varied  supplies  for  the  interior. 
Were  we  therefore  to  export  our  whole  produc- 
tions and  furnish  at  first  hands  none  of  our  sup- 
plies, we  should  enjoy  but  one-ninth  part  of  the 
profits  of  our  business.  If  this  position  be  cor- 
rect, it  behooves  us  to  place  ourselves  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  business  of  furnishing  the  tide-wa- 
ter region  of  our  state  before  we  mature  large 
•cbemes  of  internal  improvement,  to  confer  more 
trade  at  our  cost  on  our  rivals  whom  we  now  see 
possessed  of  that  which  nature  designed  for  us, 
and  of  which  we  can  only  re-possess  ourselves 
through  that  reserved  sovereignty,  which  it  is  our 
riffht  to  exercise  by  a  legal  regulation  ofourinter- 
nSpolice. 

Your  committee  find  that  the  evils  of  an  indi- 
rect trade  are  not  exclusively  felt  by  the  states  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  but  by  many  other 
states ;  and  when  they  look  at  its  result,  and  ob- 
serve that  it  is  vereinff  towards  a  commercial  con- 
solidation of  the  whofe  pecuniaiy  energies  of  this 
great  confederacy  in  a  single  city,  they  cannot 
contemplate  our  condition,  but  with  dismay ;  more 

Xially  when  we  consider  that  we  pay  our  ri- 
one  hundred  dollars  for  what  costs  them 
about  sevenW  dollars  on  the  average  of  our  trans- 
actions ;  and  this  is  the  boon  whidi  we  obtain  in 
going  from  home,  not  to  buy  supplies,  but  to  buy 
credit  in  obtaining  them. 

On  reference  to  the  histoiy  of  trade  in  the  old 
world,  and  of  its  concentration,  your  committee 
are  constrained  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  it  is  not, 
nor  has  it  ever  been,  absolutely  fit^  It  has,  in- 
deed, ever  been  subject  to  legal  direction  In  all 
civilized  societies,  and  in  those  not  civilized  there 
fs  bat  little  or  no  trade  to  receive  the  fostering  aid 
and  protection  of  legislation.  All  the  states  of 
the  old  worid  have  at  least  one  point  of  commer- 
cial monopoly ;  and  it  is  admitted  by  political  eco- 


point  of  supremacy  within  itself  for  all  its  laige 
business ;  and  that  the  smaller  trade  will,  and 
should  be  subordinate  to  such  concentration,  which 
is  the  efiect  of  legislative  provision. 

This  result  must  be  expected  under  any  conso- 
lidated government,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  trade 
is  subordinate  to  law,  or  the  seats  of  business  in 
each  nation  would  not,  in  all  cases,  be  within 
herself. 

It  is  urged  by  many,  however,  that  under  oor 
federal  system,  we  must  submit  to  what  they  call 
the  <<  inevitable  law  of  trade,"  which  they  say  is 
that  of  consolidation  of  all  commerce  at  a  single 
point ;  and  such  has  been  the  perpetual  tendency 
of  the  business  of  the  United  States  for  the  last 
forty  years.  It  is  also  admitted,  that  this  may 
have  been  the  result  of  governmental  action  :  but 
if  it  be  so,  it  has  not  been  by  the  design  of  those 
who  have  administered  our  affairs,  but  the  fauH  of 
the  people  of  the  states,  who  have  permitted  this 
concentration.  It  must  be  observed,  that  our  go- 
vernment is  not  one  of  consolidation,  inasmuch  as 
the  federal  government  regulates  all  foreign  busi- 
ness, whilst  that  of  each  stale  may  regulate  its 
internal  concerns  as  its  wisdom  may  direct.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  your  committee,  that 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  will  necessarily  re- 
main consolidated  any  longer  than  those  acquiesce 
in  such  a  state  of  things,  who  are  impoverished 
by  its  consec^uences.  That  there  is  abundant 
power  over  this  subject,  reserved  to  each  state,  is 
evident  on  reference  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  government,  and  to  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

That  yonr  committee  may  be  stwtained  in  the 
premises,  they  present  herewith  tne  opinion  of 
that  eminent  jurist,  James  Kent,  formerly  chan- 
cellor of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  they  trust 
will  be  received  as  good  authority,  sanctioned,  as 
it  is,  in  its  doctrines,  bv  the  decisions  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  Brown  vs.  The 
State  of  Maryland,  and  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden. 

"  CHANCELLOR  KBNt's  OPIBnON. 

Questums. 

1.  Is  the  law  of  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, passed  the  19th  of  April,  1888,  and  entitled 
^  an  act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquora, 
constitutional,  and  consistent  with  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States? 

2.  In  what  manner  can  a  violation  of  the  li- 
cense laws  of  Massachusetts  be  carried  into  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  ? 

These  two  questions  have  been  submitted  to 
me,  as  counsel,  for  my  opinion  thereon,  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  city  of  fioston,  who  considers  him- 
self interested  in  the  inquiry. 

Opinion. 

1.  The  act  alluded  to,  declares,  that  <<no  li- 
censed  innholder,  retailer,  common  victualler  or 
other  person,  except  licensed  apothecaries,  physi- 
cians and  others,  who  may  sell  spirituous  liquors 
to  be  used  in  the  arts,  or  for  medical  purposes 
only,  shall  sell  any  brandy,  rum,  or  other  spiritu- 
ous Uqoors,  or  any  mixed  liquor,  part  of  which  is 
spirituous,  in  a  less  quantity  than  fifleen  gallons, 
and  that  to  be  delivered  and  carried  away  all  at 
one  Ume,  under  (i  penalty,  from  $10  to  920  for 
each  offence." 


oomists,  that  the  traded' an  empire  will  finda'    The  former  statnte  in  relation  to  this  subject,  of 
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^he  20th  of  April,  1837,  declared  that  no  licensed 
innholder  or  other  person  should  sell  any  intoxicat- 
"ing  liquor  on  Sunday,  under  the  penalty  of  820 ; 
and  that  if  any  person  should  have  iJeen  three 
times  convicted  of  a  breach  of  the  act,  or  of  tfie 
47th  chapter  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  he  should  be 
liable  to  severe  specified  penalties  and  punishment. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  47th  chapter  referred 
to,  has  twenty-nine  sections,  and  several  distinct 
offences  and  penalties  are  declared  in  it,  all  rela- 
tive to  the  reo^ulation  of  licensed  and  selling  of 
spirituous  liquors. 

I  have  attentively  considered  the  first  question, 
and  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  statute  of  last 
April,  therein  mentioned,  is  not  repugnant  to  the 
•constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  the  statute  in  question  relates  to 
the  internal  police  and  government  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  that  it  was 
competent  for  the  legislature  to  pass  it.  The  go- 
vernment and  laws  of  the  United  States  have  no 
fsoncem  with  the  internal  regulations  of  the  states. 
These  regulations  belong  exclusively  to  the  power 
and  authon'ty  of  the  state  governments,  and  they 
may  pass  what  sumptuary  laws  they  please  in  re- 
straint of  the  interior  commerce  of  the  state,  and 
of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  residents  there- 
in. All  such  regulations,  however  stem  they 
may  be,  rest  entirely  on  the  wisdom  and  sense  of 
expediency  and  policy  of  the  local  legislature,  pro- 
vided they  be  consistent  with  the  constitution  of 
l^e^tate. 

In  tlie«ase  ofBroum  vs.  The  State  of  Maryland, 
i(12  Wheaton,  419,)  the  validity  of  a  state  law,  in 
rrestraint  of  the  importation  laws  and  foreign  com- 
rOierce  of  the  United  States,  was  fully  discussed 
^and.  considered.    The  doctrine  of  that  case  was, 
i«tbat  a  state  legislature  could  not  impose  a  tax  on 
^goods  imported,  whiU  the  goods  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  importer,  and  in  bulky  and  that  a  right  to 
import  the  article  under  the  laws  of  congress,  and 
;&  payment  of  the  duty,  carried  with  it  a  right  to  | 
s&i  it,  free  of  any  previous  charge,  or  duty,  or  tax 
Ahereoii  laid  by  the  state  while  in  possession  of  the 
imponer.    But  the  case  admitted  that  alter  the  ar- 
iicle  had  been  sold,  or  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
retail  dealer^  and  became  incorporated  with  the 
general  mass  of  property,  it  was  subject  in  all  re- 
;8pect8  to  state  regulation.    It  seemed  to  be  con- 
ceded in  the  arguments  in  that  case,  that  a  power 
in  the  state  to  control  the  use  of  the  article  after  it 
iiad  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  importer,  would 
greatly  and  essentially  afiect  the  right  of  the  im- 
^rter  to  iniport,  for  who  would  purchase  of  the 
UBporter,  if  he  could  not  afterwards  use  and  dis- 
pose of  the  articlel    But  this  was  a  consequence 
that  could  not  be  avoided,  without  going  too  far 
vin  the  denial  of  the  right  of  the  states  to  regulate, 
in  their  discretion,  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
.state.    Jt  was  admitted  by  the  court  in  the  case  of 
Oibbons  vs.  Ogden,  (9  Wheaton  203,)  that  state 
inspection  laws,  health  laws,  and  laws  for  regula- 
ting the  internal  commerce  of  the  state,  &c.,  were 
Dot  within  the  power  granted  to  congress.     We 
mav  add  that  the  power  regulating  auction  sales, 
and  hawkers  and  pedlers,  and  markets,  are  all 
within  the  discretionary  power  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, as  much  as  the  power  concerning  the  sale  of 
Joitery  tickets,  or  the  preservation  of  the  health 
and  morals  of  the  citizens,  by  interfering  with  the 
sale  of  obnoxious  articles.    These  and  a  thousand 
-other  cases  that  might  be  pat,  all  fall  within  the ' 


general  superintending  discretion  of  the  state  go- 
vernments, as  part  of  their  own  constitutional  con- 
trol over  their  own  internal  trade  and  dealingSi 
and  customs. 

I  consider  this  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  cases  of 
Gibbons  vs,  Ogden  and  of  Brown  vs,  7%e  State  of 
Maryland,  both  of  which  were  decided  under  the 
liberal  and  sound  judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall; and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  act  of  Massa- 
chusetts of  April  last  would  have  been  regarded 
by  the  supreme  court,  when  they  decided  the  case 
of  Brown,  as  entirely  free  from  constitutional  ob- 
jection, for  that  statute  does  not  touch  the  import- 
er, except  very  indirectly.  It  only  goes  to  restrain 
the  retail  of  spirituous  liquors  under  the  quantity 
of  fifteen  gallons  at  a  time,  and  it  evidently  assumes 
that  the  article  has  passed  from  the  importer  into 
the  internal  commerce  of  the  country.  The  im- 
porter may  sell  in  that  quantity  and  upwards  at 
home,  or  for  exportation  to  other  states. 

And  if  the  case  was  doubtful  under  the  decidoo 
in  the  case  of  Brown,  yet  there  is  a  mote  lax  con- 
struction on  state  authority  in  the  late  case  of 
New  York  vs.  Mihu  (11  Peters,  1839.)  There 
the  court  repeat  all  the  exceptions  in  favor  of  state 
control  over  imported  articles,  mentioned  in  the 
former  cases,  and  show  a  decided  leaning  in  their 
favor.  They  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  state  law 
which  concerns  the  welfkre  of  the  people  within  a 
state,  and  relates  to  their  duties  as  men  and  citi- 
zens, and  to  persons  and  things  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, is  a  regulation  concerning  the  internal  police 
of  a  state.  No  doubt  the  sumptuary  law  in  ques- 
tion, prohibiting  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  falls 
within  the  rightful  cognizance  of  the  state  govern- 
ments according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  very  decided- 
ly of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  fruiUees  to  ap- 
peal to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
against  a  decision  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  of 
Massachusetts  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  state 
law. 

2.  As  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  act  of  April  183S 
is  not  against  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  second  question  becomes  unne- 
cessary. Yet  as  the  gentlemen  who  have  done 
me  the  honor  to  consult  me,  may  still  be  disoMed 
to  try  the  experiment,  I  should  in  that  case  aavise, 
that  whenever  a  suit  is  brought  for  a  penalty  for 
selling  contrary  to  the  act,  that  the  defendant  de- 
mur to  the  bill  or  declaration,  or  set  up  by  way  of 
defence  that  the  act  is  repugnant  lo  me  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  if  overruled,  as  he 
would  be,  that  he  appeal  to  the  supreme  judicial 
court  of  the  state,  and  if  the  judgment  against  him 
be  affirmed,  as  it  would  be,  that  ne  then,  under  the 
direction  of  the  counsel  who  has  conducted  this 
defence,  appeal  by  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  a  decision  there 
will  put  an  end  to  all  litigation  on  the  subject 

Jambs  Kbht." 

New  York,  May  12, 1838. 

IC  this  opinion  is  tenable,  we  may  lay  a  tax  on 
foreign  goods  coming  coastwise  or  in  any  way  in- 
direct to  our  state,  except  they  be  in  orifinai 
packages  and  on  the  importer's  account;  and  we 
ma^  do  the  same  in  regard  to  our  American  ma- 
nufactures, which  now  pay  tribute  to  indirect 
routes,  all  of  which  rights  we  may  and  should  ex- 
ercise in  virtue  of  our  sovereignty  over  our  territo- 
ry and  population. 

Your  committee  see  no  obijectioQ  to  the  im- 
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mediate  legal  adoption  of  this  alternative;  but 
they  deem  that  it  will  be  inexpedient  to  reeom- 
mend  the  adoption  of  that  which  the  public  mind 
is  not  prepared  to  aanction,  until  this  subject  shall 
have  received  their  further  consideration.  They 
beg  leave,  however,  to  recommend  an  amend- 
ment to  the  law  in  relation  to  merchants'  licenses, 
which  is  no  otheh  than  a  legal  exercise  of  inter- 
nal police  which  exists  in  every  state  of  the 
Union ;  some  having  adopted  its  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protection  of  various  persons  or  branches 
of  trade,  and  others  for  revenue.  In  the  states  of 
Yirffinia  and  North  Carolina  it  has  been  adopted 
both  as  a  system  of  revenue  and  a  measure  of 
internal  police,  and  may  with  advantage  be  alter- 
ed and  amended  to  the  great  improvement  of  both 
objects.  In  the  year  1837  we  had  fi fly-seven 
wholesale  merchants,  as  fbllows: — Norfolk  19, 
Richmond  17,  Petersburg  16,  and  Wheeling  5, 
each  for  the  consideration  of  $60  per  annum.  In 
the  same  year  we  had  eighteen  auctioneers,  to 
wit:  Richmond  6,  Norfolk  4,  Fredericksburg;  3, 
Lynchburg  2,  Wheeling  2,  and  Portsmouth  1,  at 
the  sum  of  $90  per  annum.  In  the  same  year 
there  was  granted  to  the  115  counties  and  8  cities, 
boroughs,  &c.  3836  retail  licenses  at  920  per  an- 
num, all  united  producing  a  revenue  of  near 
973,000. 

Your  committee  estimate  that  the  retail  dealers 
purchaaed  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  in  the 
said  year,  to  the  amount  of  938,736,000  and  esti- 
mate the  rates  of  their  purchases  as  follows : 

No.  ofnurchanls,  j^mH.  of  purchase  Total  am't 
^"  "  2,500,000 

3,750,000 
3,750,000 
4,000,000 
3,750,000 
3,750,000 
3,500,000 
3,000,000 
2,500,000 
2,400,000 
2,100,000 
1,600,000 
1,000,000 
1,136,000 


zo  wr 
50 

10  Duy  say 
do 

1UU,UUU 

75,000 

IS 

do 

75 

do 

50,000 

do 

100 

do 

40,000 

do 

125 

do 

30,000 

do 

150 

do 

25,000 

do 

175 

do 

20,000 

do 

200 

do 

15,000 

do 

S50 

do 

10,000 

do 

300 

do 

8,000 

do 

350 

do 

6.000 

do 

400 

do 

4,000 

do 

500 

do 

2,000 

do 

1136 

do 

1,000 

do 

3836 


938,736,000 


Of  this  amount  it  is  believed  that  not  more  than 
S4,500,000  value  of  merchandise  both  foreign  and 
domeatio,  were  introduced  into  the  state  after  the 
manner  of  a  direct  trade ;  and  therefore  a  tribute 
was  paid  to  the  indirect  trade  on  the  amount  ol 
934,296,000,  which  amount  of  supplies,  if  receiv- 
ed direct,  would  not  cost  the  merchants  of  our 
ports  more  than  $25,000,000.  But  this  is  not  all 
the  indirect  business,  inasmuch  as  a  very  large 
amount  of  articles  purchased  of  the  consumers 
are  purchased  in  other  states  by  retail  to  the  ne- 
glect and  injunr  of  the  retail  dealers  who  have 
paid  the  state  for  the  privilege  of  furnishing  the 
citizens  with  goods  by  retail. 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  in- 
<|uiry  whether  citizens  who  thus  act  the  part  of 
merchants  to  the  injury  of  our  own  markets,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  state,  should  not  in  justice 
to  the  retail  dealer,  and  to  the  revenue,  pay  some 
equivalent  in  the  form  of  a  license.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  license  law  of  this  state  was  enacted 
with  the  deaiga  that  the  retail  deaten  should  pur- 


chase their  supplies  from  the  wholesale  dealers 
and  auctioneers  within  the  state  ;  and  were  they 
to  do  so,  the  revenue  would  be  greatly  improved, 
as  not  less  than  hve  hundred  wholesale  dealera 
would  be  sustained  at  this  time  who  now  pay  re- 
venue to  other  states.  If  by  discriminating  K* 
censes  our  trade  were  thus  restored,  the  business 
of  the  state  would  command  abundant  supplies ; 
and  a  direct  export  and  import  business  and  trade 
with  the  country  would  establish  a  sound  condi- 
tion of  domestic  exchanges,  and  save  us  from  pa- 
nic and  alarm,  when  convulsions  ensue  consequent 
upon  the  over- trading  of  other  stales.  And  manu- 
facturers, mechanics  and  artizans  would  find  a 
prosperous  home  among  us.  Jt  is  notorious  how- 
ever, that  our  retailers  purchase  nearly  their  en- 
tire supplies  in  other  states,  and  from  dealers  who 
contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of  our  govern- 
ment, nor  does  the  profit  of  the  business  add  to 
our  wealth  or  to  the  value  of  our  town  property  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  impoverished,  inas- 
much as  the  profits  drawn  from  our  labor  and 
added  to  the  capital  of  our  rivals  increase  their 
strength  in  the  ratio  with  which  we  become 
weakened  and  exhausted. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  little  trade  which  we  now 
enjoy  is  from    our  smaller   retail    dealers,  and 
from  them  we  derive  benefit  and  they  pay  as 
large  a  sura  for  a  license  as  the  largest  class  of  re- 
tail dealers:  for  example,  those  who  purchase 
from  one  to  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  pay 
from  one  to  two  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  tneir 
business  for  a  license,  and  our  larger  dealers  who* 
purchase  exclusively  in  other  states  pay  only  about 
one-fifleenth  part  of  one  per  cent,  for  thefrs. — 
Your  C4)mmittee,  therefore,  deem  it  due  to  justiee* 
and  patriotism  to  reduce  the  license  of  the  smaller 
class  of  retails,  and  especially  those  who   pur- 
chase their  entire  supplies  in  the  stale,  and  re- 
commend the  enlargement  of  the  san;e  paid  by 
dealers  who  purchase  any  portion  of  their  sup- 
plies in  other  states,  to  a   sum  not  less  than' 
two  hundred  dollars,  and  the  adoption  of  a  new 
classification  of  dealers  is  recommended,  to  be  de- 
nominated the  J)ome8Hc  Dealers,  being  such  as 
purchase  exclusively  within  the  state,  Hxn  Foreign 
Dealers,  those  who  introduce  and  sell  goods  from 
other  states;  and  in  this  latter  class  we  would  em- 
brace all  commission  merchants,  factors  and  con- 
signees who  are  the  accesaries  of  the  indirect  in- 
troduction and  sale  of  merchandise.    Your  cotfl- 
mittee  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that 
this  small  amendment  of  our  system  of  internal 
police, -will  immediately  restore  to  our  ports  an  ex- 
port and  import  business,  foreign  and  coastwisci^ 
to  the  amount  of  930.000,000,  annually ;  and  if 
our  merchants  are  found  incompetent  to  supply 
the  demand,  those  merchants  who  now  enjoy  the 
business  of  our  retailers,  will  come  from  other  states 
and  compete  for  the  rich  boon  which  so  simple  a 
legislative  remedy  will  wrest  from  them.    JMake 
our  business  worth  competing  for  at  home,  and 
competition  will  soon,  very  soon,  be  equal  to  the 
demand.    Your  committee  are  incompetent  to  es- 
timate all  the  advantages  which  would  speedily  re- 
sult to  our  seaports  and  the  towns  of  Winches- 
ter, Wheeling,  Charlestown,  &c.  as  they  would 
command  the  trade  of  the  retail  dealers  of  each 
respective  vicinity ;  and  it  frill  soon  be  manifest 
that  under  all  the  evils  to  which  they  might  feel 
subjected  fit>m  an  enlarged  license,  that  their  larger 
operatioos  would  more   than  compensate,  and 
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Ihe  several  small  dealers  in  their  aggregate  would 
be  saved  the  labor  and  expense  of  about  eight 
thousand  journeys  annually  to  northern  cities  to 
obtain  that  which  can  be  obtained  on  better  terms 
at  home.  It  is  an  axiom  to  be  relied  on  in  all  ope- 
rations that  a  subdivision  of  labor  facilitates  per- 
fection. Your  committee  will  therefore  add  that 
our  retail  btisiness  may  be  done  with  far  less  ca- 
pitali  as  the  merchants  who  are  near  the  markets 
irom  which  they  obtain  supplies  may  purchase 
more  frequently  and  not  be  subject  to  purchase  at 
any  time  too  large  amounts,  and  less  loss  will  be 
sustained  to  them  by  change  of  fashion  or  damage, 
or  from  the  pecuniary  pressure  consequent  upon 
the  use  of  credit  beyona  the  means  of  payment 
This  simple  system  (humble  as  it  is)  once  put  in 
operation,  willenable  the  people  to  unite  their  best 
exertions  with  the  great  cause  of  internal  im- 
provement, which  will  soon  render  the  remote 
portions  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  as  fa 
miliar  in  intercourse  as  they  are  friendly  in  senti- 
ments. 

Your  committee  will  further  remark  that  a  pros- 
perous business  will  enable  us  to  accumulate 
capital  from  our  labor  and  enterprise ;  and  they 


flatter  themselves  that  future  legislation  wiflex^ 
tend  such  fostering  privileg^es  as  our  best  inleresCtf 
and  investments  may  require. 

Your  committee,  prompted  by  sentiments  of  filial 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  our  whole  country,  will 
further  add,  that  the  restoration  of  our  trade  and 
prosperity,  through  the  exercise  of  our  cleariy  re^ 
served  riffhts,  giving  our  citisens  and  all  who  be* 
come  sucn,  great  benefits,  without  infringing  on 
their  equal  privileges,  or  the  rights  of  the  ciiizentf 
of  other  states,  will  be  another  patriotic  exam- 

gle  of  the  Old  Dominion,  which  will  be  foRowedf 
y  her  suffering  sisters ;  and  our  equal  prosperity 
and  success  will  abate  all  sectional  jealousy  or 
envy,  and  preserve  our  ONION  Jbr  ever. 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  close  their  labortf 
with  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  appoint  acorns 
mittee  consisting  of  twenty-one,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  memorialize  the  legislatures  of  Vir^- 
nia  and  North  Carolina  on  the  subject  of  their  in- 
ternal mercantile  police  and  such  other  matters  a» 
are  direcctly  connected  with  the  restoration  of  that 
trade  which  is  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  other  states^ 
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^grtcuUwral  Societies. 

A|trieaItoraI  Societies  have  as  yet  been  (he  only 
estabiishinefits  in  V.*ii^nia  designed  as  means  to 
improTo  aipncufture;  and  these  have  been  planned, 
«nd  carried  rnfto  operation,  (when  any  operation  fol- 
lowed,) entirely  by  individoal  efiort,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  itiembers  of  the  several  societies. 
Without  exception,  they  have  been  to  defective 
m  their  organiasation,  and  plan  for  working  and 
foi  producinff  the  ends  designed,  that  but  few 
have  lived  long  enough  to  work  at  all ;  and 
those  fbw  which  have  possessed  more  vitality, 
have  had  akooet  no  other  element  of  value*  Of 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  many  agrtcultaral 
societies  which  Imve  already  existed  in  Vii^nia, 
tlie  meeting  and  hearing  the  first  address  from  the 
first  president  of  the  societv,  constituted  the  only 
public  or  known  act,  before  the  speedily  sinking  into 
death,  or  lethargy  and  oblivion.  Some  few  indi- 
vidual members  of  some  few  of  these  societies 
baiFe  indeed  presented  very  interesting  and  useful 
communicatbnson  agricultural  suhiects ;  but  this 
merely  proves,  what  no  one  would  doubt,  that 
agriculturists  distinguished  for  imelfigence  and 
puhlie  spirit,  are  not  divestec!  of  diese  qualities, 
and  do  not  always  cease  to  exercise  them  for  the 
public  good,  in  consequence  of  their  becoming 
■lembers  of  agricultural  societies.  But  it  is  de- 
nied that  the  eiiciting  these  communications  has 
been  caused  by  the  fitness  of  any  such  society  for 
tlMt  purpose.  All  these  societies,  though  in  dif- 
lefent  degrtes,  have  been  deplorably  unfit  to  sti- 
mulate inquiry  and  effort,  elicit  information,  or,  in 
general,  to  promote  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
tarnl  knowledge^  in  science  or  practice. 

Lest  this  general  opinion  should  be  deemed  too 
censorious,  or  as  having  special  reference  to  socie- 
^es  still  existing,  and  to  their  recent  action,  or  in- 
action, (all  of  which  is  disclaimed,)  we  will  here 
quote  at  some  length,  as  expressive  of  our  views 
of  th^  general  defects  of  agricultural  societies, 
and  the  suitable  remedief,  the  words  of  an  article 
which  appeared  nearly  six  years  ago,  in  one  of 
the  early  numbers  of  this  journal. 

'^  A  remaricable  and  notorious  characteristic  of 
Virginians  is  to  commence  the  support  of  any 
good  and  poputar  scheme,  with  vehement  and 
overflowing  zeal ;  and  having  thus  wasted  their 
energy  in  the  outset,  to  become  weary,  relax  their 
exertions,  and  finally  cease  entirely  to  make  them, 
by  the  time  they  are  moet  wanting.  Yet,  perhaps, 
the  deliberate  judfirment  of  each  individual  is  as 
much  in  favor  of  the  object,  when  he  thus  aban- 
dons its  support,  as  when  he  first  undertook,  and 
gave  all  his  strength,  to  commence  the  operatiop. 
\Ve  act  more  from  feeling,  than  fi-om  reasoning. 
We  start  forward  to  aid  a  good  cause,  as  most  of 
Us  would  rush  to  a  joyous  festival ;  and  when 
the  excitement  of  pleasure  is  over,  we  as  readily 
yield  to  the  reaction  of  feeling — the  wearisome- 
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ness  and  lassitude  which  always  follow  the  pur- 
suit and  enjoyment  of  mere  pleasure. 

'<But  besides  this  our  national  failing,  wbwh  on^^ 
fortunately  affects  all  our  public  insthutbns,  therer 
are  other  evils  which  press  particularly  on  agricul- 
tural societies,  and  are  sufficient  to  destroy  first 
Air  usefulness,  and  next  their  very  existence. 
'^^^  When  the  formation  of  an  agricultural  soei^y' 
is  first  proposed,  there  are  plenty  of  members  ta 
be  obtained.  Each  is  willing  to  give  his  name  to 
support  the  scheme ;  and  he  is  willing  also  to  add 
a  little  of  his  time,  and  a  small  contribution  in 
money.  But  very  few  think  of  becoming  work- 
ing members^  or  of  doing  any  thing  aa  individual 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  to  add  the  object  of  the  as- 
socialion#  They  meet  at  the  stated  times  for  one' 
or  two  years — find  that  they  haive  no  communi- 
cations to  hear— each  member  thinks  or  declares 
that  the  society  isuseless,and  wonders  that  itshould 
be  so— -and  finally,  (and  necessarily^)  rt  sinks  tnto* 
contempt  and  dies,  without  even  the  little  respect 
of  a  vote  being  taken  for  its  dissolution.  Of  all 
these  perieclly  useless  members,  there  may  be 
scarcely  one  who  might  not  have  rendered  some 
service,  by  marking  experiments  or  observations, 
and  reporting  the  resuhs :  yet  each  one  is  kept  si- 
lent and  useless  by  fklse  shame,  and  the  fear  (if 
he  should  make  the  attempt)  of  not  be^g  0800- 
guished  as  ain  agritoltural  writer. 

"  So  much  for  the  mass  of  private  members. 
Next  let  us  look  tO'  the  ofiicers,  on  whom^  muctr 
more  depends^  to  secure  the  usefalness  and  per- 
manency of  the  society. 

'<  When  the  society  is  first  formed)  one  of  the 
most  aged,  respectable,  intelligent  and  popular 
members  will  of  courfte  be  made  the  presiding  and* 
first  executive  officer,  on  whose  zeal  and  energy,, 
the  success  of  the  scheme  must  mainfy  depend. 
S^uch  a  man  will  generally  be  justly  entitled  to  the* 
love  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-members — perhapv 
he  will  staVid  equally  high  as  a  farmer,  or  as  v 
man  of  general  aiuf  valuab^e  acquirements.  But 
if  he  wants  zeal  and  energy,  (as  must  be  expect- 
ed of  most  old  men,)  the  highest  other  qualifiefif 
will  not  make  up  fbr  these  deficiencies.  After 
such  an  appointment,  the  high  respectability  ank 
popularity  of  the  individual  forbids  a  change ;  and 
if  be  should  prove  an  inefficient  president,  the  so- 
ciety ii  sobQ  overlaid  and  destroyed  by  his  worth 
and  dignity.  The  same  observations  apply,  but 
vrtth  less  force,  to  all  the  other  subordinate  tfflicers 
of  a  society. 

'*  To  avoid  these  causes  of  danger  to  new  socie- 
ties,^ I  will  respectfolly  piropose  to  those  who  may 
be  their  fbondem,  a  tew  iimovationa  which  I  think 
will  be  fotmd  of  use. 

"  I.  Let  the  society  be  composed  altogether  of 
working  members ;  and  to  be  sure  of  that  object 
let  no  member  be  admitted*  except  he  previously 
presents  some  report  in  writing,  f  however  concise, 
or  no  matter  how  trivial  the  subject)  c4'  experi- 
ment made,  or  iucts  observed.  Scientific  and 
professional  men,  in  their  departments,  could  per- 
form similar  duties.  Such  a  form  of  initiation 
would  compel  every  nkembN^  to  "  tweak  \h6  ice  *" 
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and,  generally,  nothing  more  is  warning,  to  prove 
to  them  that  they  can  do  good  pervice  in  this  way 
to  agriculture,  and  with  credit  to  themselves.  Let 
these  reports,  which  would  be  presented  as  claims 
for  admission,  be  always  plain,  simple  and  short ; 
and  in  manner  and  form  not  beyond  the  imitation 
of  any  ^  plain  practical  farmer.  It  would  also  be 
proper  to  require  aAerwards  of  each  member,  a 
small  but  certain  amount  of  working  service  eve- 
ry year — as  for  example,  the  making  and  report- 
ing of  one  or  more  experiments  on  some  doubtful 
point  in  farming,  or  in  any  art  or  science  connect- 
ed with  agricultural  improvement.  I  do  not  mean 
to  discoura^  the  more  general,  speculative,  and 
argumentative  essays  which  have  heretofore 
formed  nearly  all  the  communications  to  agfricul- 
turai  societies:  but  these  might  be  safely  lefl  to 
bo  performed  as  voluntary  duties. 

"  It  may  be  objected  that  but  few  members 
would  be  obtained  if  such  preliminary  and  regular 
duties  were  required.  I  think  otherwise.  Very 
few  would  object  to  write  in  the  manner  proposed, 
if  it  w^  made  a  duty,  instead  of  being  altogether 
voluntary,  and  if  the  performance  was  required  of 
all  without  exception.  But  even  if  only  ten  mem- 
bers should  unite  on  these  terms,  they  would  be 
more  useful,  and  do  more  credit  to  themselves, 
than  they  could  with  one  hundred  more  upon  the 
ordinary  plan. 

"  II.  Let  the  duties  of  officers  be  so  fixed  and 
defined,  as  that  the  performance  should  be  as  little 
as  possible  affected  by  their  individua\  characters 
and  habits;  and,  by  a  fixed  rule,  require  rotation  in 
office,  80  that  no  officer  shall  serve  two  years  in 
succession.  Almost  any  member,  who  has  zeal 
and  activity,  may  fill  well  any  office  in  a  society — 
and  a  year's  service  would  be  sufficient  to  show 
in  any  a  deficiency  in  those  indispensable  quali- 
fications. 

<<  It  societies  on  something  like  this  general 
plan  were  spread  through  Virginia,  incalculable 
l)enefit  to  agriculture  would  be  derived  from  thus 
instituting,  accurately  observing,  reporting,  and 
publishing  hundreds  of  experiments,  and  ascer- 
taining numerous  important  facts,  which  can  t>e 
made  Known  in  no  other  way.  If  only  twenty  in- 
dividuals, composing  a  society,  vroM  make  so 
small  a  sacrifice  as  the  duties  would  require,  in  as 
many  as  twenty  ditforent  counties,  and  means 
were  adopted  to  interchange  communications,  the 
result  wpuld  be  that  each  member  would  have 
the  benefit  of  the  labor  of  four  hundred  experi- 
menters and  recorders  of  agricultural  focts,  or  sci- 
entific observations.  Is  not  this  an  object  worth 
seeking,  and  worth  working  to  obtain  1  But  if 
the  plan  was  properiy  estimated,  there  might  be 
ten  thousand  persons  so  operating,  and  they,  and 
all  the  farmers  of  the  commonwealth,  enjojring 
all  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  combining  all 
these  many  exertions  of  labor  Qnd  intellect." 

It  may,  at  first,  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
previous  expressions  of  general  condemnation, 
that  we  should  yet  recommend  agricultural  socie- 
ties as  among  the  most  effective  means  to  iropiY)ve 
agriculture.  But  it  would  be  only  upon  a  regular, 
uniform,  and  altogether  dififerent  organization. 
The  devi9ing  a  proper  plan  of  organization  and  of 
operation,  should  be  one  of  the  eariiest  and  most 
useful  labors  of  a  board  of  agriculture  ;  and  the 
conforming  to  that  plan  should  be  the  condition 
required  for  directing  to  each  society  a  proportion 
of  the  state's  bounty  for  this  purpose. ' 


Whatever  might  be  the  details  of  the  plan,  the 
operation  and  effect  should  be  to  induce*  some  ac" 
Hon,  however  small,  by  every  member  of  every 
society,  in  learning  and  establishing  agricultural 
facts  by  practical  and  cttreful  experimenting,  and  in 
accurately  reporting  the  results.  There  would  be 
enough  subjects  of  labor  for  all — from  the  philo- 
sophical chemist,  operating  solely  in  his  labora- 
tory, to  the  plain  and  even  unlettered  but  judici- 
ous and  sensible  cultivator  of  the  soil.  The  con- 
tributions to  knowledge,  which,  in  this  manner, 
would  be  brought  by  the  members  of  a  single 
county  society,  would  be  very  valuable  to  th^- 
selves  and  to  the  puK>lic,  however  small  and  ap^ 
parently  trifling  each  individual  contribatioo' 
might  be.  And  when  all  the  se^mrate  gatherings 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  county  societies  were  brougnt 
together,  by  a  state  society,  or  tho  board  of  agri- 
culture, and  digested  and  put  in  form  for  general 
use,  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  of  profit  thoa 
gained,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  womd  be  be- 
yond calculation. 

The  great  advantage  of  thus  operating  throe^h 
county  agricultural  societies,  would  be  found  in 
enlisting  me  aid  of  the  labor  and  money  of  indivi- 
duals to  a  very  far  greater  amount  than  the  trea- 
sury would,  or  could,  alone  pay  for ;  even  if  pay- 
ing money  were  sofiicient  to  purchase  talent  and 
zeal.  If  the  state  were  to  offer  8100,  or  even  but 
950  a  year,  to  every  county  society  which  should 
contribute  at  least  as  much  money,  and  in  other 
respects  would  conform  to  the  prescribed  general 
plan  of  organization  and  procedure,  it  is  likely 
that  even  that  small  encoara^ment  would  induce 
the  formation  of  many  societies,  which  would  ul- 
timately contribute  ten  times  as  much  in  money 
as  they  received  from  the  treasury,  besides  their 
far  more  valuable  exertions  of  labor  and  talent* 
To  give  more  prominence,  dignity,  and  efifect,  to 
the  societies,  they  should  by  delegates  meet  annu* 
ally  in  a  general  state  society;  and  perhaps  it 
might  also  be  advisable  to  give  that  society  more 
or  less  agency  in  filling  the  Board  of  Agriculture^ 

j^griculiural  Surveys 

Would  be  excellent  adjunct  and  co-operative 
means  with  properly  organized  agricultural  socie- 
ties, to  aid  the  improvement  ofagricultore ;  or, 
they  would  well  serve  as  substitutes  for  the  socie- 
ties before  the  latter  are  established,  and  encou- 
ragers  and  stimulants  to  them  afterwards.  Though 
proceeding  by  different  modes,  the  ))roper  end 
and  objects  of  both  surveys  and  societies  are  the 
same,  viz :  to  gather  together  all  the  facts  as  to 
the  existing  state  of  agnculture,  so  as  to  inform 
the  whole  agricultural  community  of  each  useful 
particular  practice,  which  is  now  known  only  in  a 
small  neighborhood,  and  to  a  few  farmers.  If  thie 
alone  were  effected,  this  general  diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  now  existing  but  generally  un- 
known improvements,  and  good  particular  prac- 
tices in  various  parts  of  Virginia,  would  add  at 
once  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  value  to  agri- 
cultural wealth  in  general  throughout  the  state ; 
which  new  value,  would  probably  add  immediate- 
ly as  much  to  the  annual  pecuniary  profits  of  agri- 
culture as  would  pay  the  annual  expense  of  an 
agricultural  survey,  for  as  long  as  it  should  con- 
tinue, and  for  as  much  cost  of  other  aids  to  agri- 
culture continued  afterwards. 
The  great  work  of  improvement  eff*ected  by  the 
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British  Board  of  Agriculture  was  more  especially 
produced  by  their  very  minute  pur treys  and 
voluminous  reports  ofthe  actual  condition  of  agri- 
culture in  each  county  of  the  kingdom.  Never 
was  a  great  national  expenditure  more  judiciously 
and  profitably  made ;  and  unquestionable  benefits 
were  almost  immediately  obtained.  The  surveys 
had  scarcely  t>een  in  operation  when  they  brought 
first  to  public  knowledge  two  most  important 
modes  of  improvement,  which,  thout;h  known  and 
practised  for  many  years  in  particular  sections  of 
England,  had  never  been  known,  or  even  heard  olj 
elsewhere.  One  of  these  was  the  plan  of*^  warp- 
ing,^'  or  raising  and  making  great  and  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  the  soil  of  alluvial  lands,  by  arresting  the 
muddy  contents  oftide-waters ;  and  the  other  was 
Elkington's  plan  of  vertical  draining,  which, 
when  thus  made  known,  obtained  for  the  disco- 
verer the  distinguished  and  rare  hohor  and  reward, 
of  a  parliamentary  grant  of  i:lOOO.  But  though 
these  cases  are  more  manifest,  and  therefore  more 
striking,  it  is  likely  that  there  were  hundreds  of 
others,  of  more  general  application  and  value,  of 
which  the  knowledge  was  diflused  by  these  surveys, 
to  the  hundred-fold  greater  profit  of  agriculture. 

Though  surveys,  being  executed  by  but  few 
persons,  would  m  some  respects  be  of  much  less 
value  than  working  agricultural  societies,  which 
would  combine  the  labors  of  many  individuals, 
yet  the  former  would  have  a  decided  advantage  in 
one  important  respect.  Agricultural  societies, 
however  zealous  and  industrious,  would  not  report 
much  else  than  the  good  or  commendable  prac- 
tices, or  such  as  were  so  deemed.  But  surveyors 
would  be  required  to  exhibit  the  actual  slate  of 
agriculture—the  defects  and  the  evils,  as  well  as 
the  subjects  for  approval  and  imitation.  This 
would  be  an  important  part  of  their  duty ;  and  to 
know  fully  the  existing  evils  caused  to  agriculture 
by  ignorance  and  bad  management,  would  be 
one  of  the  most  important  preliminary  steps  to- 
wards reform,  both  general  and  particular. 

The  intimate  acquaintance  which  the  members 
of  an  agricultural  society  would  have  with  the 
soil  and  agriculture  of  their  own  county  or  dis- 
trict, woulifbe  a  very  important  advantage  to  their 
investigations,  which  would  be  wanting  to  a  sur- 
veyor of  districts  to  which  he  was  almost  a  stran- 
ger. But  on  the  other  hand,  the  stranger,  if  a  ju- 
dicious observer,  will  be  apt  to  be  struck  with 
many  subjects  of  interest  and  value  to  all  persons 
similarly  unacquainted  with  the  locality  and  its 
practices;  and  which  residents  there  would  not 
appreciate,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  because 
they  could  not  compare  them  fairly,  and  without 
prejudice,  with  other  practices  elsewhere. 

In  the  present  very  imperfect  state  of  our  agri- 
culture, it  would  not  be  requisite  to  have  surveys 
made  as  roinaiely,  nor  reports  as  voluminous,  nor 
to  be  at  an  expense,  for  the  whole,  at  all  approach- 
ing to  those  of  the  English  Board  of  Agriculture. 
A  verj'  cursory  and  general,  though  correct  view 
and  exhibition  of  Virginian  agriculture  in  its  pre- 
sent state  would  suffice  for  this  part  of  a  general 
sjTstem  of  action;  and  at  a  future  time,  when  great 
improvements  had  been  produced,  there  would  be 
more  inducement  for  having  surveys  conducted 
more  carefully,  and  reported  more  in  detail. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  has  the  honor  of 
having  led  the  way  and  ofiered  the  example  to 
her  more  agricultural  sister  states,  of  ordering  and 


supporting  an  agricultural  survey.  The  agricul- 
tural commissioner  of  that  stute,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Colman,  is  now  actively  engaged  in  that  duty; 
and  we  doubt  not  but  that  the  profit  hereafter  de- 
rived by  the  commonwealth  will  fully  accord  with 
the  public  spirit  and  liberality  which  induced  the 
measure,  and  the  distinguished  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual selected  for  the  labor.  Yet  Massachusetts 
is  scarcely  an  agricultural  country,  so  unkind 
are  her  soil  and  climate,  nnd  so  much  are  her  in- 
dustrious citizens  devoted  to  other  pursuits.  The 
interest  of  Virginia  in  agriculture,  and  the  profit 
which  might  w  derived  Irom  a  like  measure  of  im- 
provement, are  twenty  fold  greater  than  those  of 
her  noble  sister  Massachusetts. 

In  several  of  the  next  points  for  consideration 
we  will  merely  copy  views  which  have  long  ago 
been  offered  to  the  readers  of  this  journal  in  ano- 
ther form,  with  merely  such  present  additional  re- 
marks, as  may  be  necessary  for  explanation  or 
extension.  The  following  passages  are  copied 
from  the  ^'Sketch  of  the  progress  of  Agriculture  in 
Virginia,  and  the  causes  of  its  decline  and  present 
depression,"  published  in  Vol.  III.  of  Farmers' 
Register. 

^Agricultural  Profe8$or$hipp, 

<<lf  agricultural  professorships  were  established 
in  our  principal  institutions  of  learning,  young 
landholders  who  are  there  acquiring  liberal  edu- 
cations might  easily  obtain  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  general  principles  of  agriculture, 
without  sacrificing  the  other  useful  parts  of  scien- 
tific instruction.  If  this  object  would  not  be  a  suf- 
ficient inducement  to  remain  one  more  year  at 
college,  it  would  be  an  advantageous  exchange  in 
such  cases,  if  the  study  of  theoretical  agriculture, 
and  its  connexion  with  chemistry  and  some  of 
the  branches  of  natural  history,  took  up  the  time 
usually  devoted  to  metaphysics  and  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics — the  study  of  which  will 
be  of  use  to  but  few  men,  except  as  a  good  men- 
tal exercise — a  kind  of  gymnastics  for  the  mind. 
It  will  be  easy  to  ridicule  the  agricultural  instruc- 
tion that  could  be  acquired  from  the  lectures  of  a 
professor — a  mere  man  of  books  and  of  theory. 
But  though  it  is  freely  admitted  that  no  such 
course  of  mstructlon,  alone,  could  make  a  farmer, 
yet  it  would  be  the  best  preparation  for  the  future 
acquisition  of  practical  knowledge.  It  would  be 
folly  to  look  to  the  lectures  of  a  professor  for  io- 
struction  in  practical  operations:  but  we  might  ex- 
pect them  to  furnish  the  general  and  true  princi- 
ples of  agriculture  and  its  kindred  sciences,  (so  fat 
as  they  are  connected,)  without  some  knowledge 
of  which  no  man  can  avoid  committing  continual 
blunders,  and  meeting  with  conU'nual  losses,  as  a 
practical  tiller  ofthe  earth.  For  example:  a  farm- 
er cannot  know  whether  he  is  proceeding  right  or 
wrong  in  the  very  important  operations  of  prepar- 
ing, preserving,  and  applying  manures,  witnout 
some  knowledge  of  the  chemical  ingredients  of 
the  materials  used,  of  the  changes  produced  by 
termentation,  and  of  the  functions  of  the  plants 
which  are  designed  to  be  fed,  and  of  the  composi- 
tion and  properties  of  the  soil  intended  to  be  en- 
riched. Even  a  little  knowledge  on  these  points 
would  serve  to  guard  ngninst  serious  waste  and 
loss  on  every  farm — the  toial  amount  of  which 
makes  a  hundred  fnlt]  greater  national  and  annu- 
al loss,  than  all  ihc  expense  of  agricultural  pro- 
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fesconhipH,  and  of  every  other  means  for  itwinic- 
tion  IhFtt  I  shall  advocate." 

Though  fully  mamtBining  the  foregoing  viewe 
as  to  the  senerul  advunlagea  of  ao  agricultural 
professorship,  still  il  is  pmper  to  stale  an  iinpoilanl 
ohjeclion  lo  such  an  inalilulion  being  aninng  the 
tarlieet  meaBures  of  nid  to  be  adopted  by  ihe 
stale.  In  the  present  very  defective  Btale  of  ag- 
fieullure  in  Virginia,  there  is  probably  not  a  single 
individual  who  is  qualified  to  fill  such  a  prolessor- 
stiip  with  credji  and  usefulness.  Very  Utile  oC 
■cientiSc  agricuhtife  is  known— and  the  best  prac- 
tical farioers,  even  if  Iliey  were  well  qualified  by 
their  scientific  aiiainments,  are  loo  fully  and  profit- 
ably engaged  on  their  own  funnB  lo  accept  such  a 
popt  It  could  not  possibly  be  well  filled  ai  pre- 
sent; and  therefore  this  benefit  to  agriculiure,  great 
and  ral'jable  as  it  would  be  under  differenl  circum- 
stances, should  not  be  aiiempted  until  other,  and 
mora  available  and  sure  means,  had  been  permit- 
ted lo  operate, 

SxptTWttnUit  Farm*,   or  practice   SAoola,  for 
tJJiermtnlat  agrieulturt. 

"EKperimental  fartns,  under  proper  direction, 
n'oold  also  serve  a  tnoat  valuable  purpose  lor  in- 
creasing general  agricultural  information.     But  It 
would  M  a  mistahe,  fatal  to  the  object  in  view,  if 
such  eaiaUishments  were  expected  to  present  a 
system  of  pallem  huabandry,  or  even  to  yield  any 
clear  pecuniary  profit  whatever.    Such  expecta- 
tions would  necessarily  be  disappointed — and  thus 
would  CBSl  discredit  on  the  whole  plan.     Experi- 
ments, if  judiciously  conducted,  and  accurately  re- 
ported, would  be  more  effectual   ihan  any  other 
means  for  eonveying  valuable  informallnn  lo  the 
^hey  cannot  he  made 
iduals — lor  ihe  plain 
auch  expense  of  time, 
^□eral,  are  allended 
jitsnre  most  valuable 
A  farmer  might  lose 
experiments,  of  which 
•nh  8100,000  to  the 
!,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope 
Dduced  and  supported 
ity  i  and  it  is  Ibolish 
and  immediate  profit 
conducted  by  public 
U.     Yet  this  foolish 
-ur  at  leasi  it  is  eom- 
und  to  condemn  and 
nrorthlesi,  if  their  ini- 
inquiring  and  puUic- 
uted  them.    Yet  who 
reet  pecuniary  profit 
LeniB  in  chemistry  or 
without  miuiy  such 
niB,  the  world  would 
Sis  of  the  steam  en- 
itinning  and  weaving 
es  of  bleaching  and 
[her  improvements  in 
test  of  profit,  as  usu- 
cperimenla,  Walt  and 
:iuld  have  been  pro- 
mers,  if  not  fools,  noi 
of  their  experimenls, 
but  perhaps  because  neither  of  ihem  could  bring 
into  operation  the  mechaocal  skill,  and  faabiisof 


business,  necessary  to  ihe  highest  perfeeiion  and 
greatest  profit  of  lueir  splendid  discoveries," 

In  the  introduction  to  these  numbers,  iheft!  wad 
presented,  as  a  general   illualration  of  legiaiaiiv« 

■'  n  and  aid  lo  agriculture,  Ihe  manner  in  which 
practices  could  be  prufilably  tried  and  taught. 
The  operation  there  described,  as  to  silk  culture, 
would  belong  to  the  denartmenl  cow  under  con- 
sideration ;  and  it  wouia  be  but  one,  (though  now 

very  important  one,]  of  ihe  hundreds  oltloubt- 

I  or  untried  subjects  which  might  be  fuily  and 
-jrreclly  leBied,  and  the  value  and  wonhlessnesa 
clearly  established  on  an  experimental  farm,  so 
as  to  instruct  thousands  of  the  result,  who,  with- 
out such  inetruction,  would  incur  all  the  loss,  either 
of  neglecting  to  avail  of  a  profitable  practice,  or 
of  pursuingan  unprofitable  one. 

An  experimental  farm  would  be  an  excellent 
precursor  of  an  agricultural  professorship,  and 
would  co-operate  admirably  wilh  Ihe  professor- 
ship, afler  one  is  properlii  established.  Such  a 
farm  then,  in  addition  lo  lis  other  more  important 
tises,  would  be  a  great  out-ol-doora  laboratory  ODd 
apparaius  for  illustrating  the  scientific  lectures  of 
the  professor  of  agriculture. 

Though  il  never  should  be  conBidered  that  an 
-sliiulion  Ibi  agricultural  experiments  is  to  be  a 
model  or  pattern  farm  for  general  husbandry,  or 
lor  any  regular  system  of  operatioiM,  (which  ia> 
deed  would  be  subversive  of  its  proper  design  and 
greatest  value,)  and  though  loss,  instead  ol  profit, 
on  the  whole,  roust  be  caused  by  any  such  course  of 
experimenting— still  some  particular  and  impor- 
tant experimenls  or  new  practices  maybe  found 
profitable  Irom  the  outset,  and  by  their  profits,  may 
nelp  lo  suaiain  the  coet  of  others.  Thus,  if  the 
Biaie,  on  an  experimental  farm,  had  led  and  point- 
ed out  the  way  to  the  great  improvemenis  which 
have  recently  been  made  in  lower  Virginia,  by 
the  use  of  marl,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  all  tha 
usual  wastefulness  of  public  works  would  not  have 
prevented  that  buainesa  proving  highly  profita- 
ble to  Ihe  institution,  in  a  pecuniary  point,  though 
inaninierior  degree  to  the  profits  of  private  adr 
venturers.  A  slate  inslilulion,  if  existing,  might 
have  introduced  ihis  great  improvement  tilly  years 
earlier  than  it  has  been  done  by  individual  exer- 

and  risk;  andifsuch  bad  been  the  case,  tha 

commonwealth  would  now  be  twice  aa  rich 
and  as  populous  as  il  is.  But  without  count- 
ing on  new  experiments  being  profitable  to  the 
institution,  and  even  if  such  directly  profitaUa 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  were  to  be  alto- 
gether wanting'',  siill  the  indirect  and  resulting 
profits  lo  the  commonwealth  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  the  most  ample  return  lor  all  thecoai  and 
loss  incurred. 

'■It  has  ofien  been  recommended,  and  by  high 
Buthoriiies,  ihatpolUm  farmt  should  also  be  es- 
tablished, to  teach  agricuhure  by^  example.  Thia 
we  Ehould  strongly  oppose — and  Ibr  the  reason  thai, 
from  necessity,  what  might  be  named  a  pattern 
farm,  would  prove  lo  be  any  ihing  but  an  exhibi- , 
linn  of  good  and  profitable  husbandrjr.  Instead  of 
attempting  such  an  establishment,  it  would  ba 
better  to  make  use  ol,  as  an  additional  course  of 
pmeticai  instruction,  the  now  existing  larms  of 
many  private  individuals,  which  are  truly  pattenm 
of  good  and  profitable  managemeol.  lUany  such 
farms  might  be  named,  deserving  the  character,  in 
various  parts  of  Virginia.     It  is  evident  that  09 
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oqo  of  theofi,  eveo  if  managed  in  the  roost  perfect 
manner,  according  to  its  location,  and  the  iieculiar 
ctrcqaistanceB  of  its  proprietor,  could  serve  at  a 
general  piittern  larm.  fiut  one,  for  example, 
roiffht  exhibit  a  pattern  for  clover  fUllow  and  wheat 
culture,  on  the  ^u^lar  and  valuable  '*red  land^^ 
of  the  Southwest  Mountain  slopes — another  ibr 
the  same,  on  the  rich,  flat  loams  of  James  River — 
another  would  show  the  profUable  combination  of 
tillage  and  grazing  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge — ano- 
ther, the  best  m^e  of  tilling  and  enriching  the 
more  sandy  lands  of  lower  Virginia— and  all 
might  accord  in  some  common  points  of  resem- 
blance, in  addition  to  the  merit  of  excellent  gene- 
ral management.  The  proprietors  of  such  farms 
might  veiy  properly  be  considered  as  adjwnct  and 
jnractical  prqfe$aor8  of  agricultur$  ;  and  would 
render  important  services  as  such,  by  each  receiv- 
ing isL  turn,  as  pupils,  two  or  three  of  the  young 
men  wbo  had  previously  passed  through  the 
course  of  theoretical  instruction.  On  these  farms, 
and  under  such  instructions,  a  young  roan  could 
learn  more  of  practical  and  prontaUe  agriculture 
in  a  few  months,  than  from  his  own  solitary  and 
unassisted  efforts  on  his  own  farm,  continued 
throughout  a  long  life." 


From  the  Gardener'i  Magazine. 
ORANGE  GROYBS   OF  FLORIDA. 

By  j^Uxandtr  Gordon. 

The  following  remarks  are  the  result  of  obser- 
vations made  during  an  extensive  and  varied  tour, 
(just  terminated,)  over  an  extent  of  several  thou- 
sand miles,  in  prosecuting  which  I  have  seen 
much  which  I  consider  both  instructive  and  inte- 
resting. For  the  present  I  purpose  confining  my- 
self to  a  few  brief  observations  on  the  state  of  the 
orange  groves,  &c.,  at  the  city  of  St.  Augustine, 
E.  F. 

Tou,  of  course,  are  aware,  St.  Augustine  is 
one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  very  oldest  city  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  has  long 
been  a  place  of  great  resort  for  invalids  afflicted  by 
the  pulmonary  and  bronchial  complaints.  I  had 
visited  this  city  in  1831,  and  I  confess  I  was  in 
perfect  raptures  with  its  divennfied  beauties,  but 
particulariy  with  its  orange  groves.  It  then  ap- 
peared like  a  rustic  village,  the  white  houses  peer- 
ing from  among  groves  of  this  delightful  fruit 
which  grew  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  The  clus- 
tered boughs  covert  with  their  golden  produce, 
yieldhH?  a  rich  harvest  to  the  owners,  and  afford- 
ing a  delightful  shade  to  the  fbreigii  invalid,  when 
he  eooled  his  fevered  limbs  and  imbibed  health 
iirom  the  perfumed  atmosphere.  While  the  ear 
was  gratified  and  the  feelings  soothed  by  the  va- 
rioQs  notes  of  that  deKghtfuf  songstress  the  mock- 
ifig  bird  which  found  a  ready  shelter  amid  their 
verdant  foliag^.  But,  alas!  on  my  visit  the  past 
spring,  in  vam  did  I  took  for  those  rural  bowers, 
00  gratifying  to  the  eye  and  invigorating  to  the 
system.  Not  a  single  tree  of  any  magnitude  to 
kidircate  its  former  grandeur.  The  imagination 
could  scarcely  conceive  such  a  pei^t  metamor- 

Sosis.  For  a  long  period  of  years,  the  orange  had 
d  flourished  without  interruption  fVom  fVosts  or 
other  casualties.  The  city  of  St.  Augustine  was  pe- 
culiarly favorable  for  this  semi-tropical  fruit.  The 


soil  is  naturally  sandy,  but  rich  in  calcareous  and 
vegetable  deposits,  consequently  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  the  orange  and  other  horticuliu^ 
ral  pursuits.  When  I  was  there  in  1831  the 
orange  had  become  the  staple  commodity  of  the 
city's  commerce,  and  subsequently  to  that  time  I 
understood  several  millions  had  annually  been 
exported  Numerous  groves  of  young  trees  were 
planted,  and  810,000  had  been  refused  for  a 
grove  consisting  of  only  2  or  3  acres.  Extensive 
nurseries  could  scarcely  supply  the  demand  for 
young  trees.  A  vast  and  lucrative  field  opened  to 
the  enterprising  horticulturist.  On  the  native 
orange  were  engrafted  the  choicest  varieties  of 
other  climates  with  the  most  perfect  success.  Pros- 
pects of  immense  wealth  seemed  beyond  a  doubt, 
but 

"There  caaie  a frost~a withering  frost." 

During  the  month  of  February,  1836,  East 
Florida  was  visited  by  a  severe  frost,  much  more 
severe  than  any  before  experienced.  A  cutting 
N.  W.  wind  which  blew  ten  days  in  succession, 
but  more  violent  for  about  three  days.  During  this 
period  the  mercury  sank  7  degrees  below  zero. 
The  St.  John^s  river  was  frozen  several  rods  lirom 
the  shore,  and  afforded  the  astonished  inhabitants 
a  spectacle  as  new  as  it  was  distressing.  The 
orange,  the  fig,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  were 
killed  to  the  ground ;  many  of  them  were  com- 
pletely annihilated;  but  a  considerable  number 
have  started  again  from  the  roots.  The  wild 
groves  in  Florida  suffered  equally  with  those  cul- 
tivated, at  all  events  as  fhr  south  as  Lake  George, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  thus  deprived  at  one  fell 
swoop  of  their  only  resource.  But  on  my  visit, 
in  the  month  of  April  last,  I  was  happy  to  find 
the  inhabitants  were  not  totally  discouraged,  fbr 
there  are  many  thousands  of  young  trees  now 
ready  for  planting  out,  and  in  a  few  nioi^  years,  ii 
is  to  t>e  hoped,  St.  Augustine  will  again  exhibit  its 
wonted  appearance.  The  oranges  grown  here 
were  considered  decidedly  superior  to  those  im- 
porv?d  from  the  West  Indies,  and  as  so  long  a  pe- 
riod has  elapsed  since  they  experienced  so  calami^ 
touB  a  visitation,  (I  believe  not  since  1775 — 0^  '^ 
certainly  is  worth  while  to  per^vere. 


CLIMATK    OF    LOUISIANA. 

The  Natchez  Free  Trader  is  publishing  a  lec- 
ture delivered  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Cartwright  before 
the  Mississippi  Lyceum.  This  lecture  is  much  in 
favor  of  the  climate  of  Louisiana.  Speaking  of 
the  parishes  south  of  the  30th  degree  of  north  la- 
titude, it  says : 

"In  1830,  they contmned  38  pei^sons over  100 

J  rears  of  age,  whereas  the  whole  of  the  New  Eng- 
and  States,  with  a  population  of  1,954,704,  in* 
eluding  upwards  of  20,000  negroes,  only  contained 
35  persons  over  100  years  of  age.  France,  with 
36,000,000  inhabitants,  onfy  contained  537  persona 
over  100  years  of  age.  If'^  France  were  as  favor- 
able to  longevity  as  the  land  of  the  Jussieua 
Grandiflora,  it  ought  to  contain  upwards  of  16,000 
individuals  over  liX)  years  of  age. 

"  The  persons-  who  die  in  the  northern  states, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  by  consumption,  typhus  and 
inflammatory  complaints,  are  about  equal,  or  eveo 
exceed  the  number  which  die  in  the  south  of  ma- 
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larioDs  dieeases.  But  the  region  of  the  country 
in  which  the  Jussieua  Grandiflora  flourishes,  is, 
from  its  mild  climate,  comparatively  exempt  from 
consumption,  typhus  and  inflammatory  afi'ections; 
and  by  reason  of  the  anti-malarious  properties  of 
the  plant,  it  is  singularly  exempted  from  all  that 
tribe  of  diseases  which  are  produced  by  marsh 
miasmata,  or  by  the  unwholesome  air  of  swamps 
called  malaria.  The  plant,  it  would  seem,  con* 
verts  into  its  own  nutriment  those  very  impurities 
of  stagnant  water  which  in  other  situations  load 
the  atmosphere,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
with  noxious  effluvia." 

[The  rare  quality  attributed  above  to  the  Jus- 
sleua  Grfandiflora  is  sufficiently  valuable  and  im- 
portant, as  well  as  strange,  to  deserve  being  more 
fully  «tated  and  explained.  We  confess  our  en- 
tire ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  will  be  glad  to 
receive,  from  any  better  informed  source,  a  full  ac- 
count of  this  remarkable  plant,  the  effects  which 
it  is  supposed,  or  known,  to  produce,  and  to  what 
distance,  northward,  its  growth  and  operation  may 
be  extended. — Ed.  Far.  Req.'] 


From  Uie  Southern  AgricuUarist. 

8EC&ET  FOR  MAKING  NEW  [AND  EXCELLENT] 

WINE. 

[An  esteemed  friend  handed  us  the  subjoined 
documentary  evidence,  in  support  of  the  preten- 
€ion8  of  Mr.  Da  Costa,  to  the  possession  of  a  se- 
cret for  making  "new  wine  in  six  days,"  and  for 
converting  "most  inferior"  into  the  "  most  ex- 
cellent wmes  in  the  space  of  two  weeks"  The 
flentlemen  subscribing  the  certificate  furnished 
Mr.  Da  Costa,  have  not  said  they  all  saw  the 
process  of  making  new  wine  in  six  days,  and 
improving  most  inferior  wines  in  two  weeks, 
but  as  their  respectability  forbids  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  their  countenancing  a  trick  of  this 
or  any  other  kind,  we  must  presume  they 
did  all  see  the  wonder  performed.  Another  rea- 
son for  beli^veing  they  all  saw  the  grape  concert- 
ed into  excellent  wine  in  one  week,  and  undrink- 
able,  into  good  wines  in  two  weeks,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  &ct  that  two  of  their  number  have  agreed 
to  pay  FIFTY  DOLLARS  cach,  "so  soon  as  he 
Ofr.  Da  Costa)  shall  deliver  Mr.  James  S. 
Guignard  full  and  ample  directions  in  writing, 
showing  clearly  the  proper  mode  and  manner  of 
making,  improving,  and  clarifying  of  wines,  as 
it  is  practised  by  him  in  their  presence,"  i.  e.  in 
the  presence  of  James  S.  Guignard,  and  Dr.  Per- 
cival.  The  N.  B.  by  Mr.  Da  Costa,  we  will  be- 
lieve the  ebullition  of  honorable  pride — strong  in 
its  truth.  He  claims  the  "system  as  his  own,'* 
ajid  he  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  a  discovery, 
which  must  rank,  in  point  of  value  and  usefulness, 
among  the  most  important  of  our  times. 

Wecommend  Mr.  Da  Costa  to  the  partonage 
of  all  th&  Agricultural  Societies  in  our  state. 
Hitherto,  fear  of  the  rot  has  been  a  bar  to  cultiva- 
ting the  grape  upon  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Da  Costa 
now  offers  a  remedy  for,  or  a  preventive  of,  this 
disease,  and  we  trust  he  will  find  among  us  such 
liberal  patronage,  as  to  induce  him  to  remain  here. 
He  has  "lost  his  country  and  every  thing  there" 


—cannot  we  make  him  forget  that  losst    Let  us 
try. 

At  present,  the  merchant  is  the  most  deeply 
interested  in  this  wonder  working  discovery,  and 
for  his  especial  benefit,  we  request  the  editors  of 
our  daily  papers  to  republish  Mr.^Da  Costa's  let- 
ter, and  the  documents  inclosed.  Many  dealers 
have  wines  they  are  almost  ashamed  to  sell,  but 
cannot  afford  to  give  them  away,  or  afford  even, 
the  loss  by  sales  at  auction.  Let  such  purchase 
the  secret;  it  is  worth  fiftt  dollars,  and,  be  it  re- 
membered, it  will,  unlike  any  other  tax,  be  bu| 
once  paid. 

If  Mr.  Da  Costa's  system  promises  to  prevent 
rotting  of  the  grape,  every  vine  growing  country 
in  the  worid  is  interrested  in  his  discovery ;  and  as 
he  is  with  us,  he  should  be  aided  and  encouraged 
in  his  experiments — if  experiments  ihcy  are ;  if 
they  are  not,  and  his  offers  are  based  upon  es- 
tablished facts,  he  should  be  kept  among  us  at 
almost  any  cost.  The  late  Mr.  Herbemont,  of 
Columbia,  proved  to  the  conviction  of  the  most 
sceptical,  that  the  grape  can  be  cultivated  to 
greater  advantage  than  cotton  of  any  name,  or 
staple.  The  ti*iends  of  our  country  generally, 
and  of  economy  and  temperanct  especially,  should 
zealously  encourage  every  efibrt  to  make  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  one  of  our  ordinary  pursuits. 

£d.  South,  jfgr,'] 


Columbia  S.  C,  13th  October,  1838. 

My  mvLch  esteemed  Sir, — Permit  me  to  take  the 
liberty  to  address  myself  to  you  on  this  occasion,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  you  acquainted  with  my  art 
of  preparing  wines  and  vines ;  because  you  and 
your  friends  may  have  want  of  nie  in  your  city.  In 
such  case,  if  you  could  assure  to  me  a  good  por- 
tion of  bad  wine,  wine  of  the  most  infenor  quali- 
ty, good  for  nothing ;  wine  with  bad  taste  and  bad 
smell,  almost  vinegar ;  I  can  make  it  become  ex- 
ceUent  wine  in  tlie  space  of  two  weeks  only.  It  is 
a  fact;  and  the  documents  that  I  have  the  honour 
to  inclose  within,  will  prove  to  you  my  assertion. 
Please  excuse  me  the  lib'erty  I  take.  Should  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  your  answer,  I  will  be 
ready  to  go  to  your  city  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber next.    Yours,  truly  and  respectfully, 

CoRREA  Da  Costa. 

ToJ.R.  Valk,  Esq. 


We,  the  undersigned,  having  seen  and  tasted 
the  new  wine  made  in  six  days,  by  Mr.  Correa 
Da  Costa,  and  also,  the  very  %nferior  loines  im-> 
proved  by  him  in  two  weeks — take  pleasure  to  de- 
clare and  certify,  that  the  system  of  Mr.  Da  Costa 
is  entirely  commendable,  as  it  is  certainly  the  best 
American  wine  we  have  seen,  both  for  quality 
and  flavor,  as  well  as  expedition.  In  the  space  of 
one  week  from  the  gathering  of  the  grapes,  every 
vine  planter  may  have  excellent  wine  ready  for 
sale ;  and  the  most  inferior  wines  can  be  made  in- 
to the  most  exuUent  wines  in  the  space  of  two 
weeks,  when  prepared  by  the6}rstem  of  Mr.  Correa 
Da  Costa. 

Mr.  Correa  Da  Costa  also  informs  us  that  his 
art  extends  to  the  planting,  rearing,  trimming, 
grafting,  inoculating,  and  cultivating  the  vines-^ 
and  he  is  of  opinion  that  a  vineyard  attended  to  un- 
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der  his  manageinent,  will  be  free  from  that  de- 
BtnicUve  mal^iy,  the  rot,  which  has  so  oilen  biast- 
od  the  fairest  prospects. 

Columbia  S,  C.  Oct  5th,  1838. 
James  8.  Guiii^nard,        Owen  McKieman, 
Alexander  HerbemoDt,    Col.  McCord, 
Dr.  Percival,  I.  D.  Mordecai, 

Br.  Wells,  Robt.  Mayrant, 

Dr.  Marks,  John  Nuffer, 

Dr.  Fitch,  Mai.  Thos.  Taylor, 

6.  W.  Daniel,  A.  &  Johnson, 

Sidney  Crane,  Major  Starke, 

W.  B.  Thomas,  Dr.  John  Wallace, 

Kinsler,  McGregor  &  Co.  Col.  W.  Hampton. 
A.  L.  Kline,  Dr.  J.  G.  Guignard. 

P.  W.  Knapp,  Benjamin  Tradeweil, 

Aug.  W.  Eaton,  Dr.  E.  W.  Fisher, 

Dr.  Gibbes,  Dr.  John  Fisher, 

James  L.  Clark,  E.  Friday. 

Col.  Preston, 

Columl>ia,  Oct,  8, 1638. 

From  the  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Correa 
Da  Costa,  of  his  improvements  of  bad  and  inferior 
wines,  we  deem  that  much  benefit  will  result  to 
the  wine  makers  and  vine  growers  of  this  state, 
by  obtaining  his  art  of  so  doing.  We  do,  there- 
lore,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  vahiable  se- 
ctretf  promise  to  pay  to  him  the  sums  opposite  to 
our  respective  names,  so  soon  as  he  shall  deliver  to 
Mr.  James  S.  Guignard  full  and  ample  directions 
in  writing,  showing  clearly  the  proper  mode  and 
manner  of  making,  improving,  and  clarifying  of 
wines,  as  it  is  practised  by  him  in  our  presence.  And 
should  any  of^  us  wish  to  have  our  wines  improved, 
iwe  are  not  to  pay  to  him  more  than  twenty-five 
eents  per  gallon,  exclusive  of  ingredients,  and 
ufhich  secret  toe  are  to  keep  to  ourselves. 

James  S.  Guignard,  8^ 

Dr.  Percival,  950 

N.  B.  A  good  impostor  may  deceive  a  half  do- 
aen  fools  in  a  large  place,  but  the  "jfmerican 
tinne,"  after  having  been  improved  by  my  own 
hands,  according  to  my  own  system,  and  in  the 
'presence  of  Major  Guignard,  cannot  deceive  thirty- 
<m«  respectable  gentlemen  in  Columbia.  Every 
person  that  has  compared  the  samples  of  the  in- 
terior wine  with  the  same  wine  improved  by  roe 
in  tu)o  weeks,  has  expressed  his  amazement  for 
such  wonder.  It  is  a  fact,  it  is  not  a  trick.  My 
improved  wine  is  immortal ;  keeps  for  ever,  and 
every  day  becomes  better.  Witn  regard  to  mv 
neto  wine  made  in  six  days,  I  think  it  is  a  enough 
to  be  mentioned,  to  be  declared  a  wonder.  Both 
wines  have  been  seen  and  tasted  by  a  respectable 
community  of  this  town,  and  I  have  the  glory  to 
ofier  my  services  to  Columbia  with  mu  system  of 
preparing  wines  and  vines — a  good  source  of 
speculation  and  profit.  I  have  trusted  my  secret 
to  Major  Guignard,  and  as  he  has  seen  every 
thing  that  I  have  made,  to  him  I  refer  those  that 
say  with  the  incredulous  disciple, <*  it  is  necessary 
to  see  for  to  believe  it."  The  fact  is  that  it  is  the 
true  transubstantiation  of  the  wine.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  united  system  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  all  vine  growers  and  wine  merchants.  Wine, 
worse  than  vinegar,  that  has  been  sold  at  12  cents 
per  gallon,  is  now  excellent  wine  ;  vineyards  which 
have  produced  wiiy  rotten  grapes,  will,  in  tlie  fu- 
ture, produce  exoelleni  crops  of  aromatic  juice  for 
BQakiiig  Jmaican  tiTtns,  in  order  to  rival  the  best 


improved  wines  imported  fiyim  Europe.  The  new 
wine  made  in  six  days,  requires  the  expense  of 
four  dollars  only,  in  each  120  gallons  of  juice. 

Messrs.  Abram  Geiger,  has  about  60  acres  of 
land  planted  with  vines ;  Herbemont  40  acres ; 
Guignard  12 ;  Neuffer  10 ;  and  perhaps  10  acres 
more  belonging  to  Dr.  Percival,  Dr.  Marks,  J.  L. 
Clark,  D.  £  wart  and  L.  Sherman :  all  these  vine- 
yards cultivated  as  they  ought  to  be  would  yield  a 
profit  exceedingly  superior  to  a  plantation  of  cot- 
ton of  the  same  extent. 

Having  unfortunately  lost  my  country  and  every 
thing  there,  however,  1  can  manage  the  sword  and 
the  plough  alike.  In  the  four  years  of  my  emigta- 
tion,  I  have  travelled  throughout  all  Europe:  I  have 
visited  the  capitals  of  all  nations  ;  and  I  can  de- 
clare better  that  any  body  else,  that  Guignard 
wine,  Richland  wine.  Amaranth  wine,  and  Costa 
Madeira,  can  be  transported  to  Europe,  and  be 
presented  at  the  best  tables,  because  they  are,  if 
not  superior,  at  least  e(|ual  to  the  best  wines  made 
and  prepared  in  Madeira,  France  and  Spain. 

All  these  wines  are  now  ready  for  sale,  at  Mr. 
Sidney  Crenel's,  at  1(1  per  bottle. 

Persons  wishing  to  have  for  themselves  the  se- 
cret of  making  new  wine  in  six  days  (which,  of 
course,  is  a  great  acauisition  for  the  next  vintage) 
and  also  the  secret  of^  improving  bad  wioes  in  two 
weeks,  are  invited  to  call  at  Mr.  Guigoard's  office 
at  the  Court  house,  where  the  list  of  subcribers  is 
open  for  that  purpoise. 

CoRREA  Da  Costa. 


CURIOUS     EXTRACTS     FROM     THE     ANCIENT 
LAWS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

(Continaed  from  No.  9.) 

The  next  enactment  (of  1645)  which  will  be 

presented  was  an  important  measure  of  reform, 

and  a  considerable  approach  made  towards  the 

better  security  of  popular  rights, 

"Whereas  the  anncient  and  vsual  taxing  of  all 
people  of  this  collony  by  the  pole,  equally,  hath 
been  found  inconvenient  and  is  become  insup- 
portable for  the  poorer  sorte  to  beare.  This  Assem- 
my  haveing  taken  it  into  considerations  have  for 
their  reliefe  hereafter  thought  fitt  to  alter  the 
shme:  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  all  publique 
lea  vies  and  county  lea  vies  be  raised  by  equall  pro- 
portions out  of  tfie  visible  estates  in  the  collony^ 
The  conformity  of  the  proportions  to  be  as  follow- 
eth,  (vizt.) 

One  hundred  acres  of  land  at  04  lb.  tobacco* 

One  cow,  3  years  old  at       -  04 

Horses,  mares  and  geldings  at  39  a  peece. 

A  breeding  sheep  att  .        .  04 

A  breeding  goate  at   -        -  02 

A  tithable  person  at    -       -  20'^ 
— Statutes  at  Large,  p.  305,  vol.  I. 

At  the  same  session,  the  lawful  money  of  Vir- 
ginia was  changed  from  tobacco  to  coin.  The 
first  part  of  the  act  is  as  follows : 

**The  Governor,  Council  and  Burgesses  of  this 
present  Grand  Assembly  having  maturely  weigh- 
ed  and  considered  how  advantageous  a  quome 
current  would  be  to  this  coUony,  and  the  great 
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^antfl  and  miseries  which  do  daily  happen  vnto  it 
^y  the  sole  dependency  vpon  tob'o.  have  at  length 
resolved  and  enacted,*  and  be  it  by  the  aulhontie 
aforesaid  enacted  as  the  onely  way  to  procure  the 
said  quoine  and  prevent  the  further  miseries,  That 
all  peeces  of  eight  in  Spanish  money  be  valued 
and  taken  in  payment,  att  the  rale  of  sixe  shil- 
lings and  all  other  Spanish  silver  quoines  propor- 
tionably  which  shall  be  brought  into  the  collony: 
And  whereas  it  is  conceived  that  the  said  quoine 
will  not  continue  with  vs  vnless  we  have  a  leger 
quoine,  Thel^fbre  serious  consideration  had  of  the 
many  wayes  lending  to  that  efiecf,  It  was  at 
length  generally  allowed,  That  a  quoine  of  copper 
would  be  the  most  beneficial  to,  and  with  most 
ease  procured  by  the  collony.  And  tbatafler  pro- 
clamation made  by  the  Governour  and  Council 
that  all  person  or  persons  within  this  collony  whe- 
ther merchants  or  others  do  desist  or  leave  off 
tradeing  fbrtob'o.  vpon  the  penaltie  and  forfeiture 
of  the  thing  so  bought  or  sold,  The  one  moyetie 
whereof  shall  be  and  come  to  the  informer,  and 
the  other  to  the  benefit  of  the  state." — p.  308. 

In  1647  the  former  hiw  compelling  the  planting 
of  two  acres  of  corn  per  head,  being  found  insuf- 
ficient, was  again  strengthened  by  additional 
guards  asid  penftlties. 

'the  ne^tt  act  prohibils  the  exportation  of  com, 
and  limits  the  price  of  all  sold  m  the  colony.  Such 
restrictions  would  necessarily  operate  to  discourage 
the  production,  more  than  could  be  counteracted  by 
all  the  enactments  to  compel  planting. 

"Whereas  the  great  scarcity  of  come  is  like  to 
produce  much  want  and  misery  to  divers  of  the 
inhabitants,  vnles  timely  prevention  be  made  by 
prohibiting  of  exportation  of  corne,  and  against 
hoarding  and  ingrossinge  thereof,  to  the  intent  to 
exact  vpon  theire  poore  neighbours  byextream 
and  vnreasonable  rates  to  the  vtter  vndoing  of 
whole  fi'nmilies:  Bee  it  therefore  enacted  by  this 
Grand  Assetnbly  that  no  pereon  fbr  this  ensueing 
yeer  shall  exporte  any  manner  of  English  or  In- 
dian graine  or  come  out  of  the  lymitts  of  the  col- 
lony, in  which  act  all  strangers  as  well  as  inhabi- 
tants are  included;  Add  for  preventing  of  all 
hoarding  and  ingrossing  of  corne.  It  is  alone  en- 
acted, That  noe  person  or  persons  whatsoever 
shall  sell,  bargaine,  barter  or  exchange  any  Indian 
come  either  directly  or  indirectly  above  the  rate  or 
valew  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  per  bar- 
rail,  vpoil  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds  of 
tob'o.  for  every  barrell  of  come  that  shall  be  ex- 
ported as  aforesaid,  The  moyetie  of  which  fine 
and  forfeiture  shall  be  and  come  to  the  king's  Ma- 
jestie  and  the  other  halfe  to  the  informer." — p.  347* 

The  taking  of  fees  by  attorneys,  and  the  pro- 
fession itself,  were  not  put  down  by  the  former 
act ;  and  therefore  the  following  was  added : 

<^  It  is  thought  fitt  that  vnto  the  act  forbidding 
mercenary  attorneys,*  It  bee  added  that  they  shall 
not  take  any  recom pence  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. And  that  it  be  further  enacted.  That  in 
case  the  courts  shall  perceive  that  in  any  case 
ehher  pit.  or  defendant  by  his  weakeness  shall  be 
like  to  loose  his  cause,  that  they  themselves  may 
either  open  the  cause  in  such  case  of  weakness  or 

♦  Act  VU  of  Nov.  1645. 


shall  appoint  some  fitt  nian  out  of  the  piebple  to 
plead  the  cause,  and  allow  him  satisfhction  requi- 
site,  and  not  to  allow  any  other  attorneys  in  pri' 
Tate  causes  betwixt  man  and  man  in  the  coun- 
try."—p.  849. 

In  the  same  year,  (1647,)  was  revived  a  former 
act,  forbidding  the  legal  recovery  of  any  "  wine 
or  strong  water  debts." 

At  the  session  d'  1656,  efibrts  to  encourage 
silk  culture  by  law,  which  had  been  sb  early 
adoptcid  as  the  policy  of  the  government,  were 
again  made,  by  the  following  acts. 

"Whereas  by  ^xperifence  silke  wtD  be  the  inost 
profitable  commoditie  for  the  country  (If  welt 
managed)  and  as  the^atestconducementthere- 
vnto  required}  is  provision  of  Mullbferry  trees,  Be 
it  enacted  and  confirmed  by  this  present  Grand 
Assembly  that  everie  proprietor  of  land  within  the 
collohy  of  Virginia  shall  for  everie  one  hundred 
ac^es  of  land  uMtrt  in  fife*?,  plint  vpon  the  said 
land  terin  mullWry  tresis,  at  twelve  foote  distance 
each  f^om  oth^f,  aftd  seCtSir^  them  by  Weeding, 
and  a  dufiicient  ffettc^,  fh)m  caitell,  horsep,  &c. 
between  this  and  the  Irist  of  December,  1658,  and 
for  everie  tree  thail  shalf  bfc  \^anting,  6i  vntcnderf 
ifi  manner  afbnisaid  of  the  said  proportion  at  the 
said  last  of  Decemtreir,  I65B,  ht  the  said  proprie- 
tor that  Shalt  be  so^  delibqoent  shall  p^  tennfe 
(younds  of  tobacco,^*  &c. — p,  420. 

"That  George  the  Armeniah  ter  his  encourage- 
metit  ki  the  trade  of  silke  and  to  stay  in  the  country 
to  follow  the  same  have  four  thousand  nounds  of 
tobacco  aUowed  him  by  the  Assembly." — p.  425. 

At  the  ne^t  session  (165t— ^  ttte  folTowidg  ad- 
ditional regulations  were  enacted,  to  eilcourage 
silk  and  other  products. 

"For  the  better  encour^igement  of  the  inhabi- 
tants for  the  makeing  of  staple  commodities  in  this- 
colfonie,  Bee  it  eiiaaed  by  this  present  Grand  Jts- 
sembly  that  what  person  or  persons  soever  shall  at 
any  time  hereafier  make  in  this  collonie  so  much' 
silke,  flax,  hopps  or  atiy  other  staple  comoditier 
(except  tobacco)  as  is  worth  two  hundred  pounds' 
steriing,  or  English  wheate  to  the  value  of  five- 
hundred  pounds  8tei1ii^g«i'h  one  yeare  and  exporte 
the  same  or  cause  the  same  to  be  exported,  or 
shall  first  make  two  tunne  of  wine  raized  out  of  a' 
vineyard  made  in  this  coYtonie  shall  have  given' 
him  by  this  countrey  for  an  encouragement  terr 
thousand  pounds  of  Virginia  tobacco. 

Wheate  valued  at  fiVc  shiffings  pei^  bushefl. 

Silke  at  twenty  shillings  per  pound. 

fliax  at  six  pence  per  pound. 

Hopps  at  twenty  shillings  per  hundred. 
What  other  staple  coiYiodities  shall  be  raised  ta 
be  valued  by  the  Assembly."— p.  469, 

At  the  same  session,  th«  fbttowing  act  wa» 

passed. 

"  Whereas  it  is  generally  supposed,  That  the 
makeing  of  silk  will  much  conduce  to  the  good 
of  this  collony,  Bee  it  ther^ore  enacted  by  theau^ 
thoriiie  aforesaid  that  what  person  soever  sh^ 
first  make  one  hundred  pounds  of  wound  silke  m 
oao  yeara  withta  this  collpoy  sbsU  SbiM»99  doe- 
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ini^  be  paid  five  thoticand  pouoda  of  tobncco  out 
of  the  publique  levie." — |k  487. 

The  etportation  of  hfdet,  iron  and  wool,  was 
forbidden  under  heavy  penalties  at  thia  session. 
The  exportation  of  mares  and  sheep  had  been 
forbidden  some  lime  previous.  It  is  surprising 
how  long  a  time  was  required,  and  through  what 
a  course  oTloss  and  injurious  experiments,  for  our 
ancestors,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  learn  the 
truth  ofthe  simple  maxim  ofpolitical  economy,  that 
to  encourage  the  production  of  commodities,  it  is 
best  not  to  restrict  their  sale,  or  circumscribe  their 
market. 

^     Two  more  silk  laws  were  passed  at  the  session 
t>f  1668—9. 

"  Whereas  the  act  for  mutherrie  trees  seemes 
mther  troublesome  and  burthensome  then  any 
waies  advantasreous  to  the  country,  Ji  i$  hereby 
tnadtd.  That  the  said  act  for  planting  roulberrie 
trees  shall  be  repealed  and  made  void." — p.  520. 

"  Por  incourairement  to  the  makeing  of  silke, 
It  is  enacted,  That  whosoever  shall  make  ffif^ie 
pound  of  wound  silke  shall  receive  from  the  pub- 
lique as  a  reward  of  his  dilligence  tenn  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco,  Provided  he  prove  it  to  be  all 
t)f  his  owne  makeing.^' — p.  521. 

Additional  penalties  were  imposed  at  this  session 
to  prevent  the  **  ground-leaves  "  of  tobacco  being 
sold.  The  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  hides 
and  old  iron  was  repealed. 

The  preamble,  or  recital  of  reasons,  for  the 
<<  Act  for  suppressing  Quakers,"  passed  1659—^, 
is  curious,  and  characteristic  of  the  age. 

"  Whereas  there  is  an  vnreasonable  and  turbu- 
lent sort  of  people,  comonly  called  Quakers,  who 
contrary  to  the  law  do  dayly  gather  together  vnto 
them  vnlaw'll  Assemblies  and  congregations  of 
people  teaching  and  publishing,  lies,  miracleji, 
^se  visions,  prophecies  and  doctrines,  which 
have  influence  vpon  the  comunities  of  men  both 
ecclesiasticall  and  civil  endeavouring  and  attemp- 
ing  thereby  to  destroy  religion,  lawes,  comunities 
and  all  bonds  of  civil  societie,  leaveing  it  arbitra- 
rie  to  everie  vaine  and  vitious  person  whether  men 
shall  be  sate,  lawes  established,  offenders  punish- 
ed, and  Governours  rule,  hereby  disturbing  the 
publique  peace  and  just  interest,  to  prevent  and 
restraine  which  mischief,  It  U  enacted^^'  &c.— 
p.  532. 

The  fbilowing  brief  entries  are  some  ofthe 
**  Extracts  from  the  minutes  ofthe  proceedings  of 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  Virginia, "  at  an 
earlier  time  of  the  colony. 

"Dec,  16th,  1631. 

Because  Edw.  Grymes  lay  with  Alice  West 
he  gives  security  not  to  marry  any  woman  till 
fiinher  order  from  ihe  Governour  and  Council. 

JUarch  25th,  163a  Tho:  Tindall  to  he  pillory'd 
2  hours  for  giving  my  L'd.  Baltimore  thu  lye  & 
threatning  to  knock  him  down. 

6th  86r.  1631,    The  first  informer  of  any  slan- 
derous reports  of  Crovernour  or  Council  were  to 
have  the  fine ;  this  day  one  was  whipt  and  lost  his 
fine  for  ooncealtiwr  scch  a  siaader."— p.  551—2. 
VojuVI,--90 


"1  Feb.  1632.  Two  maids  got  with  child  at 
sea,  ordered  to  be  sent  back  again." — p.  552. 

^'Stephen  Reekes  put  in  pillory  2  hours  with  a 
paper  on  his  head  expressing  his  ofience,  fined 
£50  steriing  and  imprisoned  during  pleasure  for 
saying  that  his  majesty  was  at  confession  with 
the  L'd.  of  Canterbury. 

Rot>ert  Sweet  to  do  penance  in  church  accord- 
ing to  laws  of  England,  for  getting  a  negroe  wo- 
man with  child  and  the  woman  whipt." — p.  552. 

At  the  session  of  1660,  the  first  aAer  the  re- 
storation of  the  royal  authority,  under  Charies  II, 
among  a  medley  of  numerous  orders  of  the 
"  Grand  Asseroblie  "  are  the  following : 

''Ordered  that  by  reason  of  the  vneoncionable 
rates,  smiths  do  exact  on  the  inhabitants  of  this 
countrey  for  theire  worke,  that  the  countie  courts 
have  power  to  regulate  their  accompis."— p.  11. 

''Ordered  that  the  horse  way  over  Powatan 
swamp  to  James-Cittie  be  at  Mr.  Hunts  mill  and 
that  he  be  allowed  out  ofthe  levie  next  yeare  flive 
thousand,  fiive  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  re- 
pairing and  maintaining  the  same  for  eight  yearea 
except  the  county  of  James-Cittie  before  the  tenth 
of  fiebruary  will  vndertake  the  same  on  the  same 
tearmes."— p.  12. 

The  last  enactment,  hmnble  as  was  its  objeet^ 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  first  step  taken 
by  the  government  of  Virginia  to  promote  what  in 
these  times  has  been  improperly  termed  "intemat 
improvements^'^-or,  correctly  speaking,  that  one 
important  branch  of  the  internal  improvement  of 
the  country,  which  is  found  in  the  construction  of 
roads,  canals,  and  other  fadlities  for  transportation 
and  trade.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  go* 
vemment  would  learn,  and  act  apon,  the  truth, 
that  to  increase  the  products  of  the  earth  by  wl^ 
legislation  is  still  more  necessary  and  profitable 
than  merely  to  facilitate  their  passage  to  market* 
On  this  head,  our  legislators  of  the  present  day 
might  profit  by  the  example  of  their  less  enDght- 
ened  predecessors;  as,  for  example,  in  the  next 
following  order  for  deiraying  the  expense  of  the 
first  attempt  to  produce  a  new  and  valuable  com- 
modity. In  this  and  sundry  other  such  eflbrts, 
our  ancestors  were  right  in  the  principle,  twt  their 
measures  for  encouragement  of  production  gene- 
rally failed,  because  the  mode  was  faulty. 

"Ordered  that  Daniel  Dawen  for  his  experiment 
of  salte  have  his  charges  defrayed  in  towpe  out  of 
the  publique  levie  and  bee  exempted  out  of  the 
Accomacke  levie  also." — p.  12. 

The  "rights  of  man^  were  not  aa  yet  welt  im^ 
derstood,  or  guarded  very.scrupulously.  The  "or- 
dinarie  sort  of  people"  were  not  treated  with  moch 
respect  in  those  old  times. 

"Ordered  that  the  honourabfe  the  govemour 
have  power  to  nresse  tennc  men  of  the  ordinarie 
sort  of^  people,  allowing  each  man  two  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco  per  annum  fbr  theire  services 
and  to  employ  them,  toward  the  building  of  a  state- 
ho«ee."^.  la. 
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Session  of  1660-1. 

''Whereas  (he  lowe  prices  of  tobacco  will  hard-^ 
Iv  supply  the  ur^elDg  and  pressing  necessities  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  those  necessi- 
ties by  tfye  importation*  and  sale  of  superfluous 
commodities  soe  augmented  that  verjr  few  can 
with  theire  annuall  labour  defray  their  annuall 
charge  by  which  meanes  they  are  reduced  to  (hat 
extremity  that  not  t>eing  owners  of  their  owne 
commodit]^  (spent  before  made)  they  are  forced  to 
part  with  it  at  what  rigorous  rate  soever  the  ex* 
acting  merchant  will  please  to  propose  for  preven- 
tipn^  whereof  £u  %tt  madm  that  noe  strong 
drinke  of  what  sort  soever,  nor  silke  stufie  in  mr- 
ments  or  in  peeces  (except  for  whoods  and  scanes) 
nor  silver  or  gold  lace  nor  bondace  of  silke  or 
thread  nor  ribbands  wrought  with  silver  or  gold 
in  them  shall  be  brought  into  this  countrey  to  sell 
afler  the  first  of  February  next  under  penalty  of 
confiscation  of  the  said  goods  by  the  sellar  to  the 
ffovemor  to  be  exported  and  the  value  thereof  by 
the  buyer  to  that  good  common-wealth  man  that 
shall  discover  it."— p.  18. 

''Bee  it  enacted  that  the  order  of  the  governor 
and  councell  imposeing  five  shillings  on  each  Imr- 
rell  of  privision  exported  be  confirmed  and  conti- 
nue in  force  until  the  end  of  July  next  and  then 
to  expire  and  afler  that  the  exportation  to  bee 
free."— p.  21. 

"Since  flax  seede  cannot  be  procured  to  sowe  in 
the  time  limited  in  the  act  provideins  for  the 
makeing  of  six  pound  of  jrame  per  poll,  Bu  iti 
enaeUd  that  the  time  of  puttiuff  the  said  act  in 
execution  be  prolonged  untill  the  first  of  march 
1662  and  that  aflerwards  it  be -strictly  observed." 
—p.  26. 

The  last  act  of  this  session  was  to  revive  the 
act  for  planting  mulberry  trees,  (copied  above^) 
which  had  been  repealed  by  the  act  of  1658-9. 

At  the  session  of  1661-2,  another  act  was  pass- 
ed offering  rewards  for  killmg  wolves,  which, 
as  the  preamble  recites,  was  necessary  because 
"great  complaint  is  made  of  the  frequent  and 
many  Injuryes  done  by  wolves  to  the  cattle  and 
hogs  of  several  inhabitants  of  this  country."  At 
that  time,  Henrico  was  the  most  western,  or  the 
frontier  county  of  the  colony. 

As  the  assembly  had  thought  it  necessary  to  li- 
mit the  fees  and  exactions  of  attorneys,  millers 
and  blacksmiths,  it  is  not  surprising  that  physi- 
cians also  were  put  under  regulation  and  restraint 

"Whereas  the  excessive  and  immoderate  prices 
exacted  by  diverse  avaritious  and  gripeing  practi- 
tioners in  pblsiek  and  chirurgery  hath  cauMd  seve- 
ral hardhearted  masters  swayed  by  profitable  ra- 
ther then  charitable  respects,  rather  to  expose  a 
mck  servant  to  a  hazard  ol*  recovery,  than  put 
themselves  to  the  certaine  charge  of  a  rigorous 
though  unskilfull  phisician,  whose  demands  for 
the  most  part  exceed  the  purchase  of  the  patient, 
many  other  poore  people  also  being  forced  to  mve 
themselves  over  to  a  lingring  disease,  rather  then 
mine  themselves  by  endeavouring  to  procure  an 
uncertaine  remedy,  for  redrese  thereof  for  the  fu- 

*  The  tenniDationa  turn,  are  generally  wiHten  in 
the  MS.  "con." 


ture,  Be  tl  enadtd  that  it  shalbe  lawfiill  Ibr  any 
person  or  persons  conceiving  the  accompt  of  the 
phisitian  or  chirurgion  unreasonable  to  arrest  the 
said  phisician  or  chirurgion  to  the  general!  or 
county  court  where  the  said  phisitian  or  chirurgion 
shall  declare  upon  his  oath  the  true  value,,  cost, 
and  quantitv  of  the  drugs  administered,  for  which 
the  court  shall  grant  order  against  the  plaintiff 
with  fiflv  per  cent  advance,  and  such  considera- 
tion for  nis  care,  visitts  and  attendance  as  they 
shall  judge  he  hath  deserved,  and  if  it  shall  afif- 
peare  by  evidence  that  the  said  phisitian  or  cht- 
rurgkm  hath  neglected  his  patient  while  he  was 
under  cure,  the  court  shall  censure  him  to  pay  soe 
much  as  they  in  their  discretion  shall  think  reason- 
able."—p.  109—110. 

The  preamble  of  the  next  act,  for  the  enoo^- 
ragemenl  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  flax, 
gives  a  woful  accouiU  of  the  condition  of  the  great 
staple  commodity  of  the  colony. 

"  Whereas  the  incertaine  value  of  tobacco  the 
unstaplenesseof  the  comodity  k.  and  the  proba- 
bility of  its  |)lanting  in  other  places,  threaten  this 
comodity  with  the  danger  of  an  unavoydable 
ruyne,  which  must  in  time  fall  upon  it  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  makers  of  it  amonge  ourselves  (who 
have  already  glutted  all  marketts  that  greate  quan- 
titves  are  yearely  left  in  the  country,  and  that 
which  is  sent  out  sold  at  soe  meane  and  inoonm- 
derable  a  rate  as  neither  merchant  nor  planter  can 
well  subsist  by)  unles  some  other  course  be  spe- 
dily  taken  for  the  improvement  of  such  other  co- 
mod  ityes  as  the  country  will  produce  and  making 
as  many  of  them  as  we  can  into  manufactures 
and  giveing  encouragement  unto  all  perspos  of 
what  ability  soever  to  atientpt  it,  which  the  former 
acts  (or  encouragement  to  make  staple  commodi- 
tyes  have  t>een  aefective  in,  by  only  proposing  re- 
wards to  greate  quantityes  of  every  eomodiiy 
made,  when  whosoever  goes  about,  must  if  be 
faile  be  ruined,  or  if  he  make  the  quantitv  pro- 
posed will  have  noe  need  of  the  gratuity,  which  -is 
better  to  be  suited  proportionably  to  the  meanest 
quantity,  Be  it  therefore  enacted  that  the  assem- 
bly this  present  ^eare  send  into  England  for  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  filax  seed  to  be  distribeted 
into  the  seveial  counties  and  delivered  to  certaine 
persons  who  may  sell  it  out  to  severall  inhabi- 
tants and  the  produce  thereof  to  be  paid  the  yeare 
following  with  the  levye,  and  thecoumry  stock  by 
that  meanes  l>e  made  good,  and  the  several  Inha- 
bitants be  enabled  according  to  the  ffiflyeth  act  of 
assembly  1661  to  make  their  proportions  of  fflax, 
and  whoever  wiil  spin  the  max  and  cause  the 
yame  to  be  weavea  into  death  of  a  yard  wide, 
shall  for  eveiy  yard  of  cloath  soe  wove  of  yame 
made  of  fflaX  growing  in  the  country  have  three 
pounds  of  tol>acco,  and  for  every  yard  of  woollen 
cloath  made  of  yame  here  spun  in  the  country, 
five  pounds  of  tobacco,  whieh  upon  the  produce  of 
a  certificate  from  some  justice  of  peace  in  the 
county  that  he  hath  seene  the  same  in  the  loome, 
and  that  to  his  knowledge  it  was  really  made  in 
the  country  as  aforesaid  shall  upon  produeinff  the 
same  to  the  govemor  and  councell  be  paid  soe 
much  in  the  public  levye  in  the  same  county 
where  they  dwell." — pp.  120-1. 

The  aa  to  compel  the  pkolkig  of  molbeiry 
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tvees,  passed  in  1666,  and  wfaieh  had  beeo  revived 
at  the  previous  session,  was,  at  this,  re-eDacted  at 
length,  with  heavier  penalties  and  this  additional 
provision. 

**  And  U,  a  fwriktr  enuded  that  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  all  persons  that  shall  endeavour  to 
make  silke,  there  shalbe  allowed  in  the  publique 
levy  to  any  one  fbr  every  pound  of  wuund  silke 
he  shall  make  fiftv  pounds  of  tobacco  to  be  raised 
in  the  publique  levy  and  paid  in  the  county  or 
couDtyes  where  they  dwell  that  make  it." — p.  122. 

The  neit  act  was  designed  to  encourage  the 
of  vessels,  and  the  manulacture  of  salt 


'*  For  encouragement  of  buildinff  vessels  in  this 
countiv  and  the  promoting  of  trade :  Be*  U  en^ 
#6led  that  whosoever  shall  build  a  vessell  of  any 
burthen  decked  and  fitted  to  goe  to  sea,  shall  ibr 
everj^  tuon  burthen  the  said  vessell  shall  cootaine, 
receive  upon  proofe  of  her  beinff  sue  built  ffiAy 
pounds  ol'  tobacco  out  of  the  puMique  levy. 

<<  Whereas  Colonel  Edmuod  Scarborough  hath 
Co  his  perticuler  charge  but  to  the  infinite  good  of 
the  country  erected  a  salt  worke  Ibr  which  be  hath 
received  deserved  thanks  of  the  last  assembly, 
This  assembly  lor  his  greater  encouragement  have 
thf^uffht  fitt  to  grant  him  the  use  of  the  mony 
raised  this  yeare  out  of  the  two  shillings  per  hogs- 
head* in  Northampton  county  with  condition  that 
he  make  repayment  of  the  same  to  those  the  as- 
•embly  shall  allott  it  the  next  yeare  in  salt  at  two 
ahilling«  six  pence  per  bushell,  and  soap  at 

**  Jud  U  tt  farther  emttcted  that  ailer  the  first 
of  Sf^tember  1668,  noe  master  of  ship,  barque  or 
vessell  pr  any  peraon  merchant  or  trader  shall 
bring  in  any  salt  into  the  county  of  Northampton 
under  the  penalty  of  confiscating  his  ship,  barque 
or  vessell,  and  goods  to  the  end  umt  he  and  othera 
tamy  be  encour^ped  in  their  industrious  endeavours 
U»  promoie  the  good  of  the  couotiy." — p.  122. 

The  provisions  of  the  next  act,  to  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  leather,  are  even  ludicrous,  fbr  the 
naiouteness  and  yet  palpable  insufficiency  of  the 
details. 

**  Be*  it  4d80  enacted  that  according  to  the  fflAh 
aet  of  assembly  1660,  there  be  erected  in  each 
county  at  the  charge  of  the  county  one  or  more 
tanhouses,  and  l^ey  provide  tanners,  eorryers  and 
thoomakers,  to  tanue,  runy  and  make  the  hides  of 
the  country  into  leather  and  shoes,  and  that  the 
perM>n  intrusted  with  the  oversight  of  the  work- 
men, and  managetng  the  trade  doe  allow  to  the 
inhabitanti  of  the  county  fbr  eveiy  dry  hide  they 
bring  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  tobacco  per 
pound,  and  sell  them  shoos  at  thirty  pounds  of  to- 
Doeco  plaine  shoos,  five  pounds  of^  tobacco  lor 
wooden  heels  and  flfrench  tails  of  the  size 
largest  sizes,  and  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco 
per  pair  Ibr  the  smaller  shoos,  and  the  county  fail- 
ing herein  to  be  fined  five  thousand  pounds  of  to- 
bacco."—p.  128. 

By  the  fbUowing  act,  free  trade  in  general  is 
again  permitted : 

•  •Hondrsd' hi  Porvist  teihsad'  in  Noftbumbsr* 
Paid  MS. 


<'  Bee  it  Moeted  that  ffree  trade  be  allowed  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  to  buy  and  sell  at 
their  best  advantage,  and  that  all  acts  concemioff 
ingrossioff,  be  from  henceforth  repealed  and  maoe 
voyd  ]  Ptrmded  always  that  noe  person  or  per- 
sons shall  have  any  comerce  or  trade  with  any 
Indians  fbr  fieaver.  Otter  or  any  other  fiurres  ex- 
cept those  commissionated  by  the  governor.*' 
p.  124. 

Yet,  the  two  next  acts  to  these  are  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  free  trade;  the  one  renewing  and  enfbre-  • 
ing  the  prohibition  to  export  wool,  hides,  and  iroui 
and  the  other  to  prohibit  the  exportatkm  of  any 
money,  above  the  sum  offbrty  shillings. — pp.  124 -^^ 

<*  Whereas  oftentimes  many  brablinff  women 
oAen  slander  and  scandalize  their  neighbours  Ibr 
which  their  poore  husbands  are  often  mught  into 
chargeable  and  vexatious  suites,  and  caste  in  greate 
damages :  Bee  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  authO' 
rity  tforeeaid^  that  in  actions  of  slander  occasion* 
ed  by  the  wile  as  aforesaid  aller  iudgmeut  passed 
fbr  the  damages  the  woman  shalbe  punished  by 
ducking ;  and  if  the  slander  be  soe  enormous  as 
to  be  adjudged  at  a  greater  damage  then  five 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  then  the  woman  to 
sufier  a  ducking  fbr  each  five  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco  (a)  atQudged  against  the  husband  if  he 
refuse  to  pay  the  tobacco." — p.  166. 

The  fbUowing  first  part  of  an  act,  too  long  to  be 
copied  entire,  is  a  curious  exhibitkm  of  the  then 
prevailing  ideas  as  to  the  UMst  proper  mode  to  in- 
duce the  building  of  a  town.  A  striking  instance 
of  the  feebleness  of  legislation,  when  opposed  to 
nature,  is  presented  in  the  fate  of  the  town  of 
«James  Cittie,"  for  the  durable  construction  of 
which  so  much  care  and  such  strong  compulsory 
measures  were  here  used.  Not  a  single  house  of 
the  town  now  remains  standing,  nor  even  one  brick 
upon  another,  except  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  church- 
steeple,  and  the  wall  of  the  adjacent  ehureh-yard. 


<<  Whereas  his  sacred  majestie  by  his  instroc- 
tk>ns  bath  eiyoyned  us  to  build  a  towne,  to  which 
though  our  own  convcfnieiMses  of  profit  and  secu- 
ritie  might  urge  us,  yett  encoura^  b^  his  ma- 
jesties royall  comooands,  to  which  in  dutie  wee  are 
all  bound  to  veild  a  most  readie  obedience,  this 
grand  assembly  taking  into  their  serious  conside- 
ration the  best  meanes  of  efiecting  it  have  in  re- 
ference thereto  enacted. 

Firet.  That  a  towne  be  built  at  James  Citty 
as  being  the  most  convenient  place  in  James 
River,  and|alreadie  best  fitted  for  the  entertainment 
of  workmen  that  most  be  emplosred  in  the  work. 

That  the  towne  to  be  built  shall  consist  of  thir- 
ty-two houses,  each  house  to  be  built  with  brick| 
lorty  foot  k>ng,  twentv  foot  wide,  within  the  walls, 
to  M  eighteen  fbote  hi^  above  the  groond,  the 
walls  to  be  two  brick  thick  to  the  water  tabku  nod 
a  brick  and  a  halfe  thick  above  the  water  table  le 
the  roofb,  the  roofe  u>  be  fifteen  fbote  pitch  and  to 
be  covered  with  slate  or  tile. 

(a)  The  words  then  the  woman  to  snftr  a  doekbf 
for  each  Ave  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,*  not  in  Nor- 
tbumberUnd  MS. 
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2dly.  That  the  houses  shall  be  all  regularly 
placed  one  by  another  in  a  square  or  such  other 
forme  as  the  honorable  Sir  William  Berkeley 
shall  appoint  roost  convenient. 

2dly.  That  for  the  better  expeditein^  this  worke, 
each  of  the  several!  seaventeen  counties  build  one 
house,  and  to  that  purpose  be  authorized  to  im- 

Eresse  in  each  of  the  said  respective  counties 
ricklayers,  labourers,  carpenters,  sawyers  and 
other  tradesmen  necessary  to  be  readie  at  such 
time  as  the  govemour  shall  think  fitt. 

"4thhf.  That  for  avoideing  the  exaction  of 
workemen,  the  price  of  bricks,  Uie  wages  of  work- 
men and  labourers,  and  their  diett  at  the  ordinaryes 
shall  not  exceed  the  prices  following,  vizt. 

*<  Bricks  being  statute  bricks  and  well  burned, 
one  hundred  and  fiftie  pounds  of  tobacco  per  thou- 
sand; labourers  besides  diett  two  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco  by  the  yeare. 

'^  Brickmakers  haveing  theire  diett  and  six  able 
labourers  to  heipe  them,  provided  at  his  or  their 
charge  that  employ  them,  and  wood  sufficient 
brought  in  place  for  each  thousand  bricks  moukl- 
ed  and  burned,  fbrtie  pounds  of  tobacco. 

"Bricklayers  haveing  theire  diett  and  three 
able  labourers  to  attend  each  of  them,  for  each 
thousand  of  bricks  laved  fbrtie  (a)  pounds  of  tobacco. 

Carpenters  per  day  besides  theire  dyett  thirty 
pounds  of  tobacco. 

Sawyers  for  boordes  and  summers  one  pound  of 
tobacco  per  foot,  for  timber  for  Joyce,  windowes, 
door  cases  and  raflers,  principalis,  purloyners  and 
other  smalle  timber,  the  said  sawyers  finding 
themselves  and  labourers  dyett,  halfe  a  pound  per 
foot  in  length."— p.  172. 

More  legislation  in  regard  to  mulberry  trees  was 
thought  necessary  fit  the  session  of  1663. 

<<  Whereas  thert  hath  been  an  impossibility  o^ 
procureing  soe  n^any  Mulberry  trees  as  every  pro- 
prietor of  land  is  (>y  act  of  assembly  enjoy ned  to 
Elant  for  his  proportion,  being  ten  trees  for  every 
undred  acres ;  this  grand  assembly  takeing  the 
same  into  their  consideration  havtihtrefort  enacted 
that  the  time  shalbe  respited  for  three  yeares 
longer,  vizt.  untillthe  last  of  December,  1666,  and 
that  whoever  shall  then  be  defitient  shall  for  every 
tree  wanting  be  fined  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco 
being  double  the  fine  already  imposed." — 191. 

"George  the  Armenian  having  proved  the 
making  of  ten  pounds  of  wound  silk  it  is  ordered 
there  be  paid  him  for  his  encouragement  in  the 
levy  according  to  act. 

"  John  Dolby  procuring  certificate  that  he  had 
nade  and  wove  nineteen  yards  of  woolen  cloth  in 
Northton  county,  the  assembly  hath  ordered  him 
the  encouragement  according  to  act  being 
tobacco. 

"  John  Pitte  producing  certificate  that  he  had 
built  a  vessel  of  28  tuns  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
county,  the  assembly  ordered  him  the  encourage- 
mant  oi'  accordingly." — ^p.  199. 

Among  other  "Propositions  humbly  presented 
to  this  honorable  assembly"  was  the  following: 

"  That  the  act  for  planting  of  mulberry  trees 
(a)  ^F'dty*  in  Northb.  MS. 


may  be  repenled  it  being  very  prejudicial  to  such 
as  want  clear  grounds  and  are  not  in  a  capaci^  at 
present  to  fulfill  the  same  without  great  prejudke, 
and  it  is  humbly  conceived  that  (if  it  be  beneficial) 
men  as  thev  find  themselves  in  a  capacity  will  lair 
upon  it  without  constraint," — p.  202. 

The  following  are  the  general  and  material 
parts  of  "an  act  for  a  cessation"  of  the  cultivatioa 
of  tobacco  for  a  limited  time,  passed  in  1666. 
This  was  a  favorite  policy,  both  with  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people.  But  though  it  was  often 
attempted  to  be  put  in  force,  it  was  to  little  advan- 
tage, from  the  non-concorrenoe  of  Maryland  and 
North  Carolina,  as  well  as  for  more  general 
and  sufficient  causes. 

"  Whereas  the  quantity  of  tobacco  made  In 
this  country  by  encrease  of  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants imploving  themselves  wholly  to  themakeing 
that  comodity,  and  their  continued  ffreedome  of 
their  unlymitted  planting  is  become  soe  greate  thai 
all  markelts  have  beene  glutted  witli  itt,  and  the 
value  of  it  reduced  to  so  low  a  rate  that  the  plan- 
ter is  rendred  incapable  of  subsisting,  the  mer- 
chant discouraged  in  his  trade,  and  consequently 
by  the  decay  of  trade  his  majesties  customes  im- 
paired, while  the  tobacco  that  fbrmeriy  releived 
the  planter,  encouraged  the  merchant,  and  aug- 
mented the  custome,  both  now  and  some  yeares 
past  did  and  doth  rest  perishing  on  the  pfanten 
account,  to  his  utter  undoeing;  the  remedy  of 
which  inconveniencies  the  governour,  councelland 
burgesses  of  this  assembly  takeing  into  their  seri- 
ous consideration,  have  found  that  the  roost  pro- 
per and  efiectuall  course  to  efi'ect  the  same  wilbe 
by  enacting  for  one  yeare  a  cessation  from  plant- 
ing, In  which  vacant  yeare  time  wilbe  given  to 
the  planter  to  settle  himselfe  upon  the  finding  out 
and  improvement  of  some  other  staple  (as  wee 
have  already  begun  in  silke,ffiax,  and  potash)  the 
merehant  encouraged  to  give  a  better  price  when 
he  shalbe  assured  to  have  tyme  to  vend  it,  and  his 
roajesties  customes  noe  way  diminished,  since  the 
exportation  of  all  the  tobacco  alreadj^  made,  and 
likely  to  be  made  this  next  crop,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility (notwithstanding  the  cessation)  equall  the 
quantity  of  that  which  hath  beene  in  the  like  ^me 
exported ;  fibr  which  consideration  oflen  message 
hath  beene  sent  from  the  assembly  of  Virginia  to 
the  lieutenant  generall  ofMarylamy  to  establish  a 
stint  or  totall  cessation  from  planting  in  both  gov- 
ernments who  have  comrounicatea  the  same  to 
the  assembly  of  that  province,  they  being  equally 
sensible  of  their  pressures,  have  enactea  a  cessa- 
tion with  provisoeof  the  concurrence  of  thiscoun* 
try  of  Virginia  and  Carolina^  ffor  which  causes 
it  is  thought  fitt  to  enact,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the 
govemour,  councell  and  burgetus  cf  this  present 
grand  assembly  and  the  autiSrily  thereof  ihni  from 
and  after  the  ffirst  day  of  fiebruary  which  shall  be 
in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1666  tillthe  ffirst  of  fieb- 
ruary which  shalbe  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1667, 
noe  tobacco  shalbe  any  waves  sowne.  sett,  plant- 
ed, or  tended,  direotl  v  or  indirectly  within  the  gov- 
ernment of  Virginia,"  &c. — p.  224-5. 

The  next  is  another  example  of  misdirected  at- 
tempts to  encourage  industiy. 

'^  Whereas  the  present  obstruction  of  trade  and 
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the  nakednes  of  the  countiy  doe  soffiiiently  evi- 
dence the  necesfity  of  p^ovideing  sopply^  ol*  our 
\vani9  hy  improveing  all  meanet  of  rayfiug  and 
promoteing  manufaetures  amonge  oortelves,  and 
the  govemours  honour  haveing  by  apparent  de- 
monMrations  manirested  that  our  poverty  and  ne- 
ceFsity  proceeds  more  fhom  the  want  of  industry 
then  defect  oF  ability,  since  that  five  women  or 
children  of  13  or  18  yeares  of  age  may  with  much 
eaee  provide  suflitient  cloathing  lor  thirty  persons, 
if  they  would  betake  themselves  to  spmning, 
which  cannot  be  objected  against,  if  weavers  and 
loomes  were  once  provided ;  lor  the  better  effect- 
tn^  whereof,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  of 
th%$  grand  assembly  that  within  two  yeares  at  fur- 
thest after  date  ot  this  act,  the  commissioners  of 
each  county  court  shall  provide  and  sett  op  a 
loome  and  weaver  in  each  of  the  respective  coun- 
ties of  this  country,  at  the  charge  of  the  county, 
and  that  noe  private  person  setimg  up  a  loome  at 
his  owne  char^  shall  excuse  the  county  from  set- 
ting up  a  pubtique  one  ;  But  that  every  court  ne- 
fflecting  to  perfbrme  the  tenour  of  this  act  shall  be 
fined  two  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  to  the  use 
of  the  publique  and  informer.  Provided  that  the 
executing  hereof  in  the  counties  of  Rapahanock, 
Stafford^  JVestmerland  and  Northumbetland  who 
by  the  newnesse  of  their  ground  pretend  them- 
selves incapable  of  roakeing  provision  (or  the  soe 
•oone  imployment  of  a  weaver  be  respited  for 
fbwre  yeares  aAer  the  date  hereof." — p.  298-9. 

The  next  act  repeals  all  prior  acts  for  encou- 

mgement  of  silk,  and  other  commodities,  not  upon 

tlie  ground  of  their  inefficacy,  but  for  reason  that 

tliey  had  so  operated  as  no  longer  to  be  necessary. 

This  assertion  is  not  sustained  by  other  evidence, 

land  may  well  be  refused  credence. 

'<  Whereas  the  providence  and  care  of  the  pub- 
lique good  in  former  assemblies  thought  fitt  for 
the  advance  and  promotion  of  trade,  manufactures 
and  staple  comodities  in  the  country,  to  grant  of 
tlie  publiaue  certaine  encouragements  for  building 
of  vessells,   makeing  of  silke,   cloath,  &c    By 
which  meaoes  diverse  people  being  induced  to  put 
the  same  in  practice,  have  by  their  successe  made 
evident  demonstrations  how  beneficial  the  same 
will  prove;  This  assembly  in  hopes  that  all  peo- 
ple now  convinced  of  the  profitts  accrewing  there- 
by will  of  tbeire  owne  accords  vigerouslv  prose- 
cute those  now  apparently  profitable  designes, 
have  therefore  for  the  ease  of  the  publique  taxes 
thought  fiit  to  enacty  as  by  this  grand  asseuMy 
and  the  authority  thereof,  %t  is  enacted^  that  all 
acts  of  encouragement  of  silke,  cloath,  build- 
iog  of  vessells  or  any  thing  else  may  henceforth 
be  generally  and  totally  repealed  and  voyd,  ex- 
cept the  act  for  release  of  the  impost  of  two  shil- 
ling per  hogshead  to  inhabitants  of  this  country 
adventuring  In  vessells  belonging  properly  and 
■olelv  to  Virgioia  owners,  according  to  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty  fourth  act  of  assembly  ;  And 
moreover  that  the  act  imposeing  a  fine  for  not 
planting  of  mulberry  trees  which  every  one  inten- 
ded to  make  silke  will  now  propagate  voluntarily, 
be  also  repealed  and  made  voyd." — pp.  241-2. 

(7b  be  continued.) 

*  This  is  the  first  time  the  name  of  Stafford  occurs 
amoD([^  the  coanties.  In  Mercer's  abridrment,  title 
'  Coanties,*  it  is  said  to  have  been  establisned  in  1975. 


To  the  Editor  of  Um  Famwra*  Ragliter. 

Murfireesboro^  N.  C,  Dec  1, 1838. 

Lately  meeting,  in  a  copy  of  the  *'  Courier  dea 
Gtats  Unis,"  with  a  communication  read  in  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  M.  Roulin,  on 
a  subject  which  comes  within  the  sphere  of  agri- 
culture, I  have  thought  that  I  might  at  least  inter- 
est if  not  instruct  your  readers,  by  sending  you  a 
translation  of  it  for  publication  in  vour  valuable 
periodical.  Should  this  be  favorably  received,  I 
may  possibly  send  you  others  during  the  winter. 

B.  S.  W. 

THB  CHANGES  UNDERGONE  BY  DOMESTIC  ANI- 
MALS ON  BEING  TRANSPORTED  FROM  EU- 
ROPE TO  AMERICA. 

Being  part  of  an  enay  on  Uiat  lubject,  read  in  the  French  Aca* 
demy  of  Sciences,  by  M.  Eoulin,  and  tranalated  for  the 
Farmen*  Reg^ter. 

The  observations  of  our  author  on  this  subject 
were  made  during  a  residence  of  six  years,  in  a 
part  of  Colombia,  extending  from  the  third  to  the 
tenth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  70th 
to  the  80th  degree  of  west  longitude.  Although 
this  space  is  limited,  it  offers  a  field  v^ty  favorable 
for  observations  of  this  character ;  being  traversed 
throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the  great  chain  of 
the  Andes,  divided  here  into  three  smaller  branch- 
es, so  that  animals  fitted  for  a  temperature  of  ten 
degrees,  ^Reaumur)  and  those  for  a  temperature 
of  thirty  degrees,  may  be  found  within  a  very 
short  distance  from  each  other. 

Has  the  establishment  in  these  regions  of  ani- 
mals, transported  from  £urope,  been  attended 
with  any  remarkable  phenomena  7  Once  natural- 
ized, do  they  remain,  as  they  were  in  Europe  1 
If  they  have  undergone  any  permanent  change, 
may  not  this  new  transformation  throw  some  light 
upon  that  which  they  have  formerly  experienced 
in  passing  from  the  savage  to  the  domestic  state  ? 
These  are  the  questions  which  would  naturally 

f>resent  themselves  to  the  student,  and  for  the  so- 
uiion  of  which  the  author  brin^  a  great  many 
facts  relative  to  the  difierent  species. 

The  Mammifera. 

The  animals  of  this  class,  which  have  been 
transplanted  from  the  old  to  the  new  world,  are 
the  hog,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  ass,  the  horsey 
the  cow  and  the  dog.  These  have  become  at 
this  day  much  more  numerous  in  the  new  conti- 
nent than  all  the  large  native  quadrupeds. 

The  HOG,  considered  as  an  occupant  c^  warm 
valleys,  or  as  roaming  through  the  forests  and  seek^ 
tng  wild  fruits,  which,  at  certain  seasons,  compose 
his  whole  food,  has  passed  almost  all  the  marks  of 
his  domestic  state.  He  has  become  again  half- 
wild.  In  1493,  one  year  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  first  hogs  were  introduced  into  this 
country,  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  In  suc- 
ceeding years,  they  were  carried  wherever  the 
Spaniards  settled,  and  in  the  space  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, were  established  from  the  25th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  to  the  45th  of  south  latitude.  The^ 
seemed  to  suffer  nothing  from  the  change  of  cli- 
mate, and  from  the  very  commencement  were 
raised  with  the  same  facility  as  in  Europe. 

The  naturalization  of  cattle  presented  diffi- 
culties of  a  more  serious  kind,  which,  however, 
were  conquered  by  the  admirable  perseverance  of 
the  first  colonists.    The  island  of  St.  JDomingOi 
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where  these  aDimals  werefirat  tntrodueed,  became 
a  sort  of  huraery,  where  they  muhipljed  prodigi- 
ously, and  whence  were  drawn  vast  herds  to  stock 
the  different  parts  of  the  mainland,  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  and  the  interior.  Oviedo  tells  us,  that, 
in  spite  of  this  immense  exportation,  herds  of  4,000 
cattle  were  very  common  in  that  island,  only  27 
years  alter  its  discovery.  Herds  even  of  8,000, 
were  sometimes  to  be  met  with  ;  and,  according 
to  Acosta,  in  1587  the  exportation  of  hides  from 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  alone,  amounted  to 
35,44-1.  In  the  same  year,  were  exported  from 
the  different  parts  of  New  Granada,  64,350. 
This  was  the  sixty-fifth  year  from  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  an  event,  previous  to  which  the  Spani- 
ards had  been  engaged  in  nothing  but  war. 

As  soon  as  cattle  were  multiplied  to  such  an  ex* 
tent  as  to  become  almost  wild,  it  was  discovered 
that  a  certam  quantity  of  salt  was  indispensable 
in  their  Ibod,  and  that,  if  they  did  not  get  this  salt 
from  the  herbs,  the  water,  or  certain  earths  of  a 
brackish  taste,  which  exist  in  many  countries, 
they  became  lean,  the  females  were  less  fruitful, 
and  the  species  rapidly  degenerated.  In  those 
places  where  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  salt,  the  in- 
habitants find  an  advantage  in  living  some  to 
their  cattle,  as,  tiesides  its  beneficial  influence  on 
their  health,  this  practice  accustoms  them  to  come 
4ip  at  a  fixed  hour  to  the  place  where  they  are 
'Usually  fed,  and  where  they  know  they  will  find 
•aalt.  If  these  regular  calls  be  neglected,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  soon  disperse  and  become  wild. 

In  Europe,  where  milk  is  regarded  as  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  firoduce  of  the  dairy,  the  cow 
4s  milked,  from  the  moment  when  it  becomes  ca- 
pable of  propagatin^t  its  kind,  until  the  time  when 
It  ceases  to  be  so.  This  plan,  constantly  exercised 
on  every  individual  during  a  long  series  of  gene- 
rations, has  ended  by  producing  important  altera- 
tions in  the  species.  The  teats  have  become  of 
immense  size,  and  the  milk  continues  to  flow  from 
them  even  when  the  calf  is  taken  away  from  the 
mother.  In  Colombia,  a  train  of  circumstances, 
useless  to  mention,  have  contributed  to  produce 
very  different  results ;  but  only  a  few  generations 
are  neces8ar3r  for  this  animal,  left  in  liSsrty,  to  re- 
4iim  to  ber  original  organization.  For  the  cow  to 
fNreserve  her  milk,  it  is  necessary,  in  Colombia, 
that  the  ealf  be  with  her  the  whole  time,  and  be 
6e  able  to  suck.  If  it  be  taken  away  only  for  one 
night,  nothing  is  gained  by  the  milk  which  is  col- 
lected during  this  interval ;  for  as  soon  as  the  calf 
eeases  to  suck,  the  milk  immediately  dries  up. 

The  ASS,  in  those  provinces  in  which  M.  Kou- 
4in  had  opportunity  to  notice  it,  appears  to  have 
undergone  only  some  slight  alterations  in  its  form 
and  habits.  In  some  places,  where  little  care  is 
taken  of  this  animal,  and  where  it  is  overworked, 
it  is  not  uoirequently  bom  deformed ;  but  in  none 
of  the  provinces  visited  by  our  author  has  it  ever 
become  savage. 

The  same  observations  do  not  hold  good  with 
fespoct  to  the  horbb.  From  the  wild  and  inde- 
fCjiident  life  of  the  horse,  a  uniformity  of  color 
arises  peculiar  to  the  untamed  species.  The  ches- 
oot  is  not  only  the  prevailing,  but  almost  the  only 
color  of  this  animal. 

The  gait  preferred  In  saddle-horqes,  is  either  an 
ambling  or  a  stately  gait.  Pains  are  taken  and 
kindness  is  employed,  in  training  the  anunais  to 
either  of  these  motiooe  that  may  be  pceforred. 


Whilst  they  aie  uuder^^Dg  this  system  of  disci* 
ptine,  thejr  are  not  permitted  to  move  in  any  other 
gait  After  a  certain  time,  the  hones  contract 
Uiese  motions  habitually,  and  if  they  are  of  a 
beautiful  form,  they  are  let  go  in  the  forests  to 
propagate  their  breed,  as  very  few  of  them  are 
ever  ^Ided.  From  these  result  a  race  of  horses 
in  which  the  amble,  among  the  full  ffrown  ones, 
is  as  natural  as  the  trot  aaiong  other  horses. 
These  are  called  aguiUillm. 

Does  were  transported  into  America,  during 
the  second  voyage  of  Columbus ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  In  his  first  battle  with  the  abori- 
gines of  St.  Domingo,  he  had,  in  hie  little  army,  a 
pack  of  twenty  blowl-hounds.  This  animal  was 
afferwardsempb^edtin  the  conquest  of  different 

Cof  the  continent,  especially  in  Mexico,  and 
Grenada.  The  race  is  still  preserved  with- 
out apparent  alteration,  on  the  table-lands  of  Santa 
F6,  and  is  there  used  for  hunting  the  sta^.  It 
displays,  in  that  region,  extreme  ferocity,  and  em- 
pktys  the  same  mode  of  attack  wluch  fbr- 
meriy  rendered  it  so  dreadful  to  the  native  inha- 
bitants. This  consists  in  seizing  the  animal  when 
in  full  career,  under  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
and  in  overturning  it  by  a  sudden  motion  of  the 
head,  taking  advantage  of  the  moment  when  the 
whole  weight  is  suspended  upon  the  fore-legs. 
The  weight  of  a  stag  thus  thrown  to  the  ground, 
is  frequently  six  times  that  of  the  dog. 

Certain  dogs  of  a  pure  breed  inherit,  without 
instruction,  the  necessary  instinct  for  the  chase  of' 
the  peccasy,  (Peruvian  hog,)  in  which  they  are 
often  employed.  The  art  of  the  do^  consists  in 
restraining  his  ardor,  in  never  attackmff  any  par- 
ticular ammal,  but  in  'holding  the  whme  berd  al 
bay,  without  permitting  himself  to  be  surrounded. 
One  dog,  the  first  time  he  is  carried  into  the 
woods,  attacks  the  herd  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner;  another  rushes  indiscriminately  upon 
the  whole  herd,  and  whatever  may  be  his 
strength,  he  is  devoured  in  an  instant. 

The  species  of  sheep  transplanted  into  Ame- 
rica, is  not  the  Merino,  but  two  kinds,  cafied  in 
Spanish  lana  btOta  y  tmrda. 

The  sheep  propagates  very  well  in  temperate 
climates,  and  m  no  part  shows  any  disposition  to 
forsake  the  authority  of  man.  in  the  boming 
climate  of  the  plains  it  is  maintained  with  more 
difficulty ;  but  its  existence  there  gives  rise  to  an 
extremely  curious  phenomenon.  The  wool  of  the 
lamb  grows  almost  like  the  wool  produced  in  more 
temperate  regions,  with  the  single  exception,  that 
it  requires  a  longer  time  to  mature.  When  the 
animal  is  in  the  proper  state  to  be  sheared,  the 
wool  presents  nothing  remaiimble  In  respect  of 
firmness,  and  if  it  be  men  taken  from  the  Iamb,  it 
commences  growing  again,  and  erery  thing  pro- 
ceeds just  as  among  the  sheep  of  more  temperate 
countries.  But  if,  in  this  warm  climate,  the  shear- 
ing season  is  suffisred  to  pass  away,  and  the  fleece 
left  on  the  lamb,  the  wool  thickens,  becomes  tflce 
felt,  and  finishes  by  detaching  itself  from  the  body, 
leaving  under  it  not  a  new  growth  of  wool  ready 
to  ^ring  up,  nor  a  naked  and  diseased  skin,  but  a 
short,  fine,  shining,  velvety  nap,  very  similar  to 
that  of  goats,  reared  in  the  same  olimates.  On 
those  spots  where  this  nap  or  hair  has  onoe  ap- 
peared, wool  never  again  grows. 

The  GOAT,  though  its  form  is  evidently  that  of 
a  native  of  the  mountainsi  accommodates  ^tself 
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■loeh  better  to  the  low  and  burning  vallmi  than 
to  the  elevated  parts  of  the  Cordilleras.  Not  be- 
inff  milked  so  oflen,  it  has  not  those  large  teats 
which  render  it  so  remarkable  among  tis.  In  this 
animal,  a  change  may  be  observed  analogoos  to 
that  which  we  ootioed  in  the  cow. 


Among  the  bird-tribe,  very  few  thanges  have 
oeeurred.  The  dokbstic  fowui  present  Kttle 
or  no  diffisreoce  from  those  of  Europe.  But  in 
warm  countries,  and  among  the  acclimated  species, 
a  remarkable  anomaly  presents  itself.  Chickens, 
whose  parents  have  lived  for  a  in^eat  number  of 
generations,  in  a  medium  temperature,  above  28^, 
rReaunuar,)  are  hatched  with  but  little  down  upon 
Uiem,  lose  that  Iktie  very  soon^  and  for  more 
than  two  months  have  no  feathers  except  on  the 
wmfips. 

Chiekens  not  aeclimated,  (and  twenty  genera- 
tions are  not  sufficient  to  acclimate  them,)  cherish 
their  first  down  as  if  they  needed  it.  How  many 
years,  asks  our  author,  must  have  been  required  to 
nave  effected  this  very  sensible  change  in  their  or- 
ganisatkm  1 

The  common  ben  has  thrived  veiy  weU  in  most 
of  the  islands  in  which  it  was  first  introduce  l^ 
the  Spaniards.  But  in  some  higher  regions,  as  at 
*  Cuzco,  and  throughout  the  whole  adjacent  vallev, 
great  difficulty  was  found  at  first  in  propagating  it. 
By  care  and  perseveranoe,  however,  some  chick- 
eos  were  obtained.  These  were  by  no  means  fiiiit- 
fui,  but  their  descendants  have  become  extremely 
so,  and  at  this  dav  they  propagate  with  the  same 
facility  as  in  our  climates.  The  same  phenomenon 
appears  to  Imve  taken  place  with  the  goose, 
which  has  only  within  a  lew  years  been  intro- 
duced into  Bogota.  The  pbacook,  the  spxck- 
UBD-HBir,*  and  the  PioBovseem  to  have  under- 

re  no  change.    The  first  has  even  preserved 
variety  of  colors  for  which  it  is  distinguished 
in  Europe. 

CimcfttSMms.  Although  the  lbi^»oing  obser- 
vations have  not  been  made  by  the;author  for  the 
support  of  any  particular  system,  it  seems  to  us 
that  we  may  very  naturally  deduce  the  (bllowiiig 
inferences :  First,  that  species  must  be  acclima- 
ted as  well  as  individuals.  Seeond,  that  domestic 
animals,  left  to  themselves,  have  a  ^rreat  tendency 
towards  the  organization  of  those  of  the  same  spe- 
cies which  we  observe  in  the  savage  state,  and 
that  a  very  fbw  yean  sufficed  to  eflect  this  trans- 
Ibrmation. 

[The  fiirther  contributions  of  the  translator  of 

the  foregoing  artidei  will  be  thankfiilly  received. 

Ka.  Fab.  Rbo.] 


whksh  it  is  to  be  applied,  is  understood  to  be  the 
highest  erection  in  the  world.  It  may  be  distinctly 
seen  for  many  miles  in  all  directions  around  Car- 
lisle,  and  forms  a  beautiful  object  in  the  view  of 
our  city,  from  whichever  quarter  you  approach 
it  The  buildio£[  is  of  the  octangular  form,  and 
is  built  with  bnck,  the  aoffles  being  formed  of 
stone.  The  base,  which  is  built  with  fire-brwks, 
is  17  feet  8  inches  in  width  inside,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  foundatbn  is  10 
n.  It  tapers  upwards  to  a  width,  inside,  of  6  fl, 
3  in.;  ana  on  the  outside  8  fl.  9  in.  Near  the  top 
there  is  a  cornice  of  stone,  7  fL  in  depth,  which 
projects  3  IL,  and  above  this  there  are  8  ft.  3  In.  oT 
brickwork,  surmounted  by  a  coping  stone  one  foot 
la  thickness.  The  cornice  grives  a  finished  and 
classical  appearance  to  the  buildinff;  and  the  whole 
would  be  taken  for  some  spIenduTnational  monu- 
ment, rather  than  a  mere  conduit  pipe  for  smoke. 
It  is  not  a  little  creditable  to  Carlisle,  that  this 
magnificent  work  was  entirely  executed  by  a  na- 
tive of  that  city,  a  bulkier,  a  Mr.  Richard  Wright| 
who  has  completed  it  in  the  way  to  give  the  most 
entire  satisfaction  to  every  scientific  man  who  has 
examined  iu  Considering  its  immensity,  the  work 
was  comfjleied  in  an  incredible  short  period  of  time. 
The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  Sep.  11,  1835, 
by  P.  Dixon,  Esq.;  the  first  brick  was  laid  by  Mr* 
Wriffht,  on  Sep.  17.;  the  last  course  of  bricks,  also 
by  Mr.  Wright,  on  Oct.  22,  and  the  last  coping 
stone  on  Oct  25, 1836:  thus  completing  the  work 
in  thirteen  months.  The  erection  wcw  carried  on 
from  the  inside,  stages  being  erected  as  the  work 
proceeded,  and  the  workmen  and  materials  being 
taken  up  in  boxes  prepared  for  the  purpose,  by  a 
crab  worked  by  four  men;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  add 
that  the  whole  was  finished  without  any  accklent 
occurring  to  any  individual  engaged  in  it. 
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FNai  dM  Afrieokiiral  MafttiM. 
AM  AJOCOVWr  or  ait  IMMBVSB  CHIMVBT, 
CBITTLT  BUILT  AT  OABLISLB.      ^ 

*<The  immense  chimnev  attached  to  Hi  ^ 
eotton  factory,  now  being  built  for  Messn^hmer 
DixoQ  and  Sods,  in  Shaddongate,  had  the  last 
•tone  placed  upon  it  on  October  S4, 1887.  It  is 
<»De  ot  the  hi^iest  buildings  in  England,  being 
805  feet  from  Uie  groiuid ;  and  for  the  purpose  to 

*Piatada,se  Guinea  fowl  ^-£iK 


The  m3r8terious  disease  which  bears  this  name, 
is  peculiar  to  the  region  west  of  the  mountains^ 
and  prevails  only  in  certain  districts  of  that  re- 
gion. Many  parts  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Missouri,  have  been  greatly  afflicted  bj^  it, 
hundreds  have  died  its  victims,  and  some  districts 
of  country  are  almost  uninhabitable  on  its  account. 
The  Kentucky  legislature  has  long  since  ofiered 
a  reward  to  anyone  who  could  ascertain  the 
cause  of  this  terrible  disease,  but  all  inquiries  upon 
the  subject  have  been  hitherto  unsucc^isful.  The 
St.  Louis  fiullelin,  however,  contains  a  letter  on 
the  subject,  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  an  intelli- 
^nt  ffeoUeman,  in  which  the  cause  of  the  disease 
is  referred  to  a  tree,  the  properties  of  which  are 
described  to  be  venr  similar  to  those  auributed  to 
the  Bohan  Upas  ol*^tbe  £ast  Indies.  The  letter, 
^whlch  will  be  found  interesting,  is  subjoined: 

Fmmu  Osage  Township.     \ 
St.  OarUs  Cb.,  3fo.,  Nov.  9, 1838.  $ 

Mr.  Koch — Dear  Sir— I  herewith  transmit  to 
you  one  of  the  genuine  apples  of  Sodom.  It 
grew  on  a  large  Sodomite  tree  in  Pemme  Osage 
bottom,  in  St  Charies  county.  The  tree  ie  nine 
feet  thick,  one  himdred  and  forty  feet  high,  and 
straight  in  the  body,  there  being  no  limbs  for 
forty  six  feet  above  thegrouod.    In  a  fmkflil  y«ar 
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it  is  estimated  that  it  bears  one- thousand  bushels 
of  fruit.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  a  pear 
tree,  but  are  much  larger  and  evei^reen;  the  bios- 
soros  are  similar  to  the  tulip,  and  when  in  full 
bloom,  it  is  considered  the  most  grand,  beautiful 
and  imposing  object  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
But  it  is  of  the  most  poisonous  nature ;  its  roots, 
bark,  sap,  leaves  and  fruit,  are  all  destructive  poi- 
tBons.  Its  twigs  and  branches  operate  as  a  slow, 
malignant  and  incurable  poison,  of  a  peculiar 
quality,  destructive  of  animals  and  man.  It  has 
been  recently  discovered,  and  satisfactorily  tested, 
that  the  browsing  upon  the  sprout  about  its  root, 
js  the  cause  of  that  mysterious  disease,  called  the 
milk  sickness. 

The  fruit,  when  full  ripe,  has  an  inviting  ap- 
pearance, but  it  soon  takes  a  dry  rot,  and  the  in- 
side becomes  a  poisonous  and  disagreeable  dust,  in 
appearance  resembling  Scotch  snufi.  Notwith- 
standing its  noxious  qualities,  cattle  and  various 
other  animals  are  fond  of  frequenting  it  and  feed- 
ing on  its  leaves,  and  they  frequently  die  in  its  vi- 
cinity. Numerous  skeletons  of  animals  may  be 
found  in  the  bottom,  within  a  mile  round,  but 
when  taken  in  small  quantities,  it  terminates  in 
lingering  and  uncontrollable  milk  sickness.  Since 
the  tree  has  been  fenced  in,  no  milk  sickness  has 
existed.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  as  solid  and 
heavy  as  lignum-vitas  or  ebony,  and  from  its  simi- 
larity, some  intelligent  persons  have  conjectured 
that  is  the  celebrated  tree  called  the  Bohan  Upas 
in  the  East  Indies.  When  any  part  of  the  green 
tree  is  lacerated,  a  peculiar  gum  exudes  from  the 
wound,  like  unto  white  native  turpentine,  which  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  strongest  poisons,  and  will 
blister  and  seriously  injure  and  ulcerate  the  hu- 
man body  if  applied  externally. 

It  is  thought  by  some  persons  that  this  tree 
might  be  advantageously  used  in  the  practice  of 
m^icine  if  its  powerful  medical  qualities  were 
properly  understood,  but  its  poison  is  so  destruc- 
tive that  every  person  here  is  afraid  to  make  any 
experiments  with  it.  If  the  citizens  of  those  parts 
of  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  that  are  afflicted 
with  the  milk  sickness,  will  make  proper  exami- 
nation, I  have  no  doubt  that  they  wil!  find  some- 
where in  the  sick  district  a  solitary  tree  similar  to 
the  one  I  have  described  above,  and  if  they  will 
destroy  or  enclose  the  tree,  they  will  effectually 
prevent  the  disease.  Many  marvellous  stories 
are  told  in  the  neighborhood,  but  respecting  many 
of  them  I  am  very  incredulous;  but  the  foregoing 
statement  I  have  prepared  from  personal  observa- 
tion, and  from  information  in  which  I  could  plac« 
implicit  confidence.  If  you  should  desire  further 
information  respecting  this  tree,  I  will  take  plea- 
sure in  answering  any  inquiries  directed  to  me  by 
mail,  to  Missouri  town,  my  nearest  post  office. 
With  great  esteem. 
Your  obedient  servant, 


■\'  H 


contents  of  the  correspondence,  and  in  the  hope 
of  drawing  forth,  fi'om  the  same  or  other  sources, 
additional  and  more  recent  facts,  on  any  of  the 
same  subjects.  In  "  Potomac,"  we  recognize,  by 
internal  evidence,  one  who  has  since  been  a  high'* 
ly  valued  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  Far- 
mers' Register ;  and  whose  contributfons  exhibit 
proofs  of  the  profit  which  he  derived  from  this 
eariier  correspondence,  when  a  '*  novice'^  and  a 
mere  seeker  of  Information.  We  know  not  who 
is  the  writer  of  "  Corn-planter ;"  but  if  he  is  not 
already  one  of  our  contnbutors,  his  becoming  so  is 
much  to  be  desired  ;  and  especially  from  him,  or 
others,  is  wanting,  and  would  be  of  njeat  use  to 
many  readers,  the  fullest  and  most  recent  infor- 
mation on  the  use  of  marsh-mud,  as  manure. 

It  is  astonishing  that  so  little  has  been  3ret  don^ 
and  so  much  less  made  generally  known,  in  the  use 
of  mareh-mud  as  manure.  It  is  true  that  hundreds 
of  writers  recommend  the  mud  of  ponds,  ditches, 
marshes,  &c.  as  ingredients  for  compost  heaps,  or 
for  the  foundation  ot^  or  for  mixing  with  bam-ysrd 
manure ;  and  very  many  speak,  generally,  but  as 
from  experience,  of  the  profitable  results  thence 
derived.  But  still,  there  is  an  utter  deficiency,  so 
far  as  we  are  informed,  of  any  precise  and  satis- 
factory statements  or  estimates,  of  the  amount  of 
profit,  or  of  increased  products,  obtained  from  the 
application  of  any  certain  quantity  of  mBrsh-mud, 
or  of  expense  in  its  use.  And  the  few  applice- 
tions  which  we  have  known  of,  including  some  of 
our  own,  of  the  mud  applied  alone,  have  not  pro- 
duced such  apparent  increase  of  eariy  product,  or 
of  fertility,  as  to  encourage  the  repetition. 

Still,  reason  and  theoretical  views  wouKf  strong- 
ly recommend  the  very  extensive  use  of  marsh- 
mud,  both  for  its  great  availabfe  quantity,  its 
cheapness  in  application,  and  for  the  value  of  the 
fertilizing  ingredients  which  U  certainly  contains, 
(and  indeed  mostly  consists  of^)  and  must  give  to 
the  soil.  A  very  simpfe  and  yet  sure  mode  of 
analysis,  (by  fire,)  which  we  have  of)e&  used  for 
this  purpose,  will  prove  to  any  experimenter,  thai 
about  one  half  of  the  dry  weight  of  all  common 
tide-marsh-mud  consists  of  vegetable  matter ;  and 
that  part,  when  dry,  is  so  very  light,  that  what 
serves  to  make  half  the  weight,  is  probably  nine- 
tenths  of  the  entire  bulk  of  any  given  quantity  of 
the  mud.  All  vegetable  matter,  finely  broken 
down  and  much  decomposed,  as  this  is,  woold  be 


^^JleflWOficd  to  be  manure,  and  of  a  kind  ready  for 

IMPROVEMEWT  OF  LAND  BY  MANURING  WITH  f^  f^V  ^^^^"  '  ^"^  *^  "^*  ^  *"  ^'^'^  ^«^»  ^'  ^^^O' 

SEA-WEEDS,  P^^-'<  ^^"^  of  richness,  or  on  account  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  elements  of  food  for  plants  in  the 
mud ;  but  because  the  vegetable  matter  therein  is 
not  in  a  state  to  serve  as  food  for  plants.  This  i« 
the  case  with  peat,  which  is  almost  entirely  a  ve- 
getable iobetaDce,  but  of  vegetable  matters  made 


MARSH-MUD,    MARSH-GRASS, 
SHELL   BEDS,   &C.,  &C. 


[The  following  connected  papers,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  American  Farmer  of  1831,  are  re- 
published here,  both  on  account  of  the  interesting 
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insoluble)  and  therefore  incapable  of  acting  as  ma- 
nure, and  feeding  growing  plants.  Yet  peal  may  be 
rendered  soluble,  and  made  a  valuable  material  for 
compost  manure,  by  being  mixed  with  and  acted  on 
by  highly  putrescent  manure,  by  alkaline  fluids,  and 
by  quick-lime.     Now  it  is  possible,  that  though 
our  marsh-mud  is  very  far  (rom  being  incapable 
of  rotting,  still  its  being  so  long   water-soaked 
may  have  taken  out  all  the  soluble  parts,  ready  for 
immediate  action  ;  and  that  composting  with  other 
substances,  as  is  recommended  for  peat,  may  be 
required  to  bring  the  balance  of  the  mass  into 
early  and  profitable  use.     Several  things  give 
countenance  to  this  supposition.    The  only  known 
cases  of  the  marsh-mud  being  supposed  profitable, 
were  when  it  was  used  in  mixture  or  union  with 
other  manures ;  or  when  it  was  from  salt-marsh — 
Che  salt  perhaps  serving  in  some  measure  lor  the 
same  purpose.     In  addition — and  it  is  the  most 
important  circumstance — the  readers  of  this  jour- 
nal  may  remember  the  French  practice  (etated 
in  Puvis'  Essay  on  Lime,  vol.  3,  Far.  Reg.)  of 
applying  lime  in  quantities  as  small  as5  bushels  to 
the  acre,  wiih  profitable  efiects.    But  this  lime  was 
put  in  compost,  with  rich  vegetable  soil,  which  is 
much  like  marsh-mud  in  composition,  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  older  the  compost,  the  better  its 
operation  as  manure.    Now,  as  the  lime  could  not 
grow  stronger  or  richer  by  agr^,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  it  was  the  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  acted  on 
slowly  and  gradually  by  ihie  small  leaven  of  quick- 
lime, which  was  improving  in  value,  and  wliich 
in  fact  constituted  the  greater  strength  of  the  com- 
post as  a  fertilizer.    If  b}'  any  means,  <his  enor- 
mous and  inexhaustible  supply  of  natural  mate- 
rial can  be  profitably  used  as  manure,  it  would  be 
the  greatest  means  for  improvement,  except  cal- 
careous manures,  yet  offered  to  the  tide- water 
regioo.     Nor  would  it  be  confined  to  that  region; 
for  others  have  rich  alluvial  and  vegetable  depo- 
sits, in  swamps  and  in  the  bottoms  of  ponds,  to 
which  the  same  rules  and  practices  would  apply. 
And  if  the  state  government  should  attempt  to  aid 
agricultural  improvement,  there  will  be  iew  sub- 
jects for  experiment  more  worthy  of  being  direct- 
ed, and  paid  for,  by  the  state,  than  the  conversion 
of  some  portion  of  this  widely  spread  and  now  un- 
mixed evil  and  nuisance,  to  a  t^ource  of  fertility  and 
profit,  as  manure  for  the  neighboring  lands. — Ed 
Far.  Reg.] 

from  the  American  Fannvr. 

Westmoreland  county,  J  a.     > 

^/ugust  U,lS3l,S 
Mr,  Smith — I  am  engaged  in  making  extensive 
experiments  with  marsh-mud,  Indian  banks,  or 
partially  decomposed  oyster  shells,  which  are 
fbood  in  great  abundance  on  the  poargins  of  many 
•Tour  creeks,  and  kelp  or  sea^we^,  which  is 
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thrown  in  great  quantities  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Potomac,  by  almost  every  tioe.    These  abundaat 
and  convenient  resources  for  fertilizing  our  lands, 
have  hitherto  been  almost  totally  neglected  by  the 
farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  in  making 
my  experiments  I  am  entirely  unaided  bv  the  re- 
sults of  the  experience  of  others.    In  apply  mg  the 
marsh-mud,  the    plan  recommended  by   Judge 
Johnson  of  South  Carolina,  in  11th  vol.  of  the 
American  Farmer,  has  been  pursued,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  will  be  successful.    The  partially  de- 
composed oyster  shells  have  been  applied  m  the 
manner  in  which  marl  is  used  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States.    In  the  application  of  tne  kelp 
I  have  experienced  more  difficulty,  having  been 
unable  to  find  any  practical  treatises  upon  that  sub- 
ject.   To  my  surprise,  althou^  this  manure  has 
been  used  with  great  effect  as  I  have  been  inform- 
ed, for  many  years,  in  different  parts  of  Maryland, 
there  is  not  a  line  to  be  found  in  the  American 
Farmer  upon  this  subject,  with  the  exception  of 
the  communication  from  Thomas  Griffin,  Esq.  of 
York  Town,  Virginia,  contained  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  that  valuable  work.    A  practical  essay 
upon  this  subject,  by  some  intelligent  agriculturist 
who  has  used  this  manure  extensively,  would  be  of 
vast  service  to  the  farmers  upon  the  sea-board,  and 
upon  the  salt-water  rivers,  where  this  valuable 
''ivee<r^  may  be  obtained  in  almost  inexhaustible 
quantities.    J  should  be  much  gratified  by  informa- 
tion particularly  upon  the  following f>oints.     What 
is  the  best  season  for  applying  the  sea- weed?    Is  it 
most  efficacious  when  applied  in  summer,  winter, 
or  spring?    Should  it  be  applied  fresh  as  taken 
from  the  river,  or  after  standing  in  heaps  until 
partly  decomposed?     Is  it  true  that  wire  grass 
is  introduced  by  its  use  ?    Should  it  be  turned  in 
immediately,  or  left   upon  the  surface  until  the 
earth  is  tilted  for  a  crop  ?    The  plan  which  I  am 
pursuing,  is  to  distribute  the  weed  regularly  in  the 
water  furrows  of  an  old  cornfield,  as  soon  as  con- 
venient after  it  is  carted  out,  and  to  list  immediate- 
ly upon  it,  to  protect  it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
I  put  from  70  to  100  loads,  drawn  by  two  yoke  of 
oxen,  upon  an  acre. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  I  have 
kept  a  cart,  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  two  small 
boys  who  could  do  nothing  in  the  field,  constantly 
engaged  in  collecting  and  carting  out  manure  of 
various  kinds^and  ai  this  time,  which  is  a  season 
of  comparative  leisure  with  farmers,  1  employ  an 
additional  cart,  and  a  few  ndJiiional  hand?,  and 
with  my  short  experience  I  can  confidently  say 
that  the  labor  thus  employed  i^  ten  times  more 
productive,  than  it  would  be  in  any  other  work 
upon  the  farm.  I  yesterday  stood  by  for  two  hours 
where  my  carls  were  carrying  kelp  from  the  river 
shore,  and  in  that  short  time  twenty-one  loads, 
averaging  about  20  bushels,  were  carried  out. 
The  distance  of  course  was  short,  and  the  kelp 
abundant,  so  that  little  time  was  lost  in  loading. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  with  the  force  exclusively 
devoted  to  this  businef^s,  and  with  occasional  as- 
sistance from  the  farm  hands,  I  shall  be  able  to 
manure  at  least  one  hundred  acres  annually.  This 
may  be  startling  to  those  who  have  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  improvement  of  the  earth,  but  it  is 
not  more  incredible  than  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  Sin^eton  of  the  Eastevn  Shore  of  Maryland, 
in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Fneroer,  of  the  great  im- 
pn  rements  effected  upon  his  farm,  with  compara- 
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tiitely  limited  means.  The  accuracy  of  that  ac- 
coant  1  was  at  one  time  disposed  to  question ;  I  am 
now  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  truth.  You  may 
find  some  valuable  information  upon  this  subject 
of  kelp  as  a  manure)  in  the  Ist  vol.  of  the  New 
Edinburgh  Encyclopsedia,  Art.  A£^riculture,  page 
270,  by  transferring  which  to  your  columns,  you 
will  probably  bene6t  your  readers. 

When  my  experiments  are  sufficiently  matured 
to  enable  me  to  afford  any  useful  information  to 
the  public,  1  may  trouble  you  with  a  communica- 
tion under  my  proper  name  ;  but  for  the  present, 
being  merely  seeking  information  from  others,  I 
subscribe  myself  your  obedient  servant, 

Potomac. 


SEA- WARE,  MAR8H-MUD,  ETC. 

Talbot  county f  Eastern  Shore,  Md.     > 

jfugust  30, 1831.  3 

Mr.  Smith — Sea-ware  is  thrown  on  our  shores 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  we  have  had  nu- 
merous banks  of  partially  decomposed  oyster- 
shells,  but  they  are  now  nearly  exhausted.  Many 
have  made  their  lands  rich  by  the  application  of 
these  materials,  and  the  more  modem  ones — 
marsh-mud,  and  the  heads  of  creeks,  it  may  be 
encouraging  to  "Potomac,"  and  such  of  his 
neighbors  as  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess 
these  precious  treasures,  to  know  that  the  annals 
of  this  county  afford  instances  of  more  rapid  im- 
provement from  them,  aided  by  well  managed 
farm-yards,  than  that  mentioned  by  the  late  Mr. 
Singleton  from  shell-roarl.  That  nothing  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  in  this  quarter  is  owing 
to  the  general  knowledge  of  jheir  value: — the 
time  for  experiments  in  regard  to  them  has  gone 
by.  They  have  been  used  extensively  for  thirty 
years — partially,  much  longer. 

One  good  dressing  of  Indian  bank  shells  wsuf- 
ficient.  The  sea  weed  may  be  applied  with  ad- 
vantage to  every  new  crop: — they  act  tosfether 
better  than  separately — and  better  still  combined 
with  stable  or  farm-vard  manure.  But  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  all  this  can  be  effected,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  in  one  year — if  done  in  the 
regular  course  of  cultivation  it  will  be  sufficient. 
Tfiat  is,  give  a  dressing  of  marsh  one  year,  and 
one  of  shells  the  next  tiine  it  is  cultivated— or  the 
reverse.  My  experience  and  observation  lead 
me  to  recommend  that  the  shells  be  dropped  on 
every  fourth  or  fifth  land,  or  ridge,  as  near  to  each 
other  as  convenient  to  the  carter ;  that  is — when 
hfe  team  arrives  within  a  few  feet  of  the  load  just 
deposited  let  him  tilt  his  cart.  The  same  process 
to  be  observed  in  dropping  the  sea-ware.  This 
valuable  article  acts  well  on  all  crops,  and  at  all 
seasons— the  sooner  it  is  turned  in  the  better :  it 
loses  much  of  its  virtue  by  exposure — but  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  drop  it  during  the  summer  on 
land  intended  for  corn  next  year,  where  it  lies  un- 
til it  is  time  to  list.  It  is  excellent  for  fallow. 
When  thrown  on  shore  by  a  favorable  wind  the 
most  pressing  jobs  are  postponed  until  it  is  secur- 
ed, either  by  taking  it  to  the  field  where  wanted, 
or  by  heaping  it  a  few  feet  above  high-water- 
mark, to  prevent  its  being  carried  off  by  the  ebb 
tides.  It  is  useless,  and  double  labor,  to  put  it  in 
larffo  heapNB— if  heaped  in  the  field,  in  large  bulks, 
notning  will  grow  on  the  ipot  it  occupiM  for 


veral  years: — indeed  a  single  cart  load,  if  it  lies  a 
few  months,  deposits  rather  too  much  salt — to  ob- 
viate this  one  of  my  neighbors  disiributes  it  in  half 
loads.  No  instance  is  known  of  its  introducing 
wire-grass  or  any  other  pest. 

Marsh-mud  and  the  heads  of  coves  are  now 
extensively  used.  Unexpected  quantities  and 
qualities  of  manure  are  frequently  found: — after 
penetrating  through  a  stratum  of  rich  salted  allu- 
vial soil,  well  rotted  marsh,  emitting  a  strong 
stench,  is  often  found.  These  compost-beds,  from 
six  to  ten  feet  deep,  of  the  best  materials  ready 
to  our  hands,  are  invaluable.  Some  of  our  land- 
holders, who  let  land  on  shares,  are  so  sensible  of 
the  value  of  these  resources  that  they  furnish  a 
cart,  team  and  carter,  (the  tenant  finding  food,)  to 
be  employed  on  them  exclusively  all  the  year. 
Marsh  can  be  got  out  in  the  dead  of  winter — it 
makes  an  excellent  dressing  for  the  farm-yard. 
Oyster-shells,  collected  from  bars  by  men  who 
make  a  business  of  it,  in  large  Quantities,  are  sold 
at  1^  to  three  cents  per  bushel  to  farmers,  who 
burn  them  in  kilns  made  of  pine  logs.  The  lime, 
and  half  burnt  shells,  are  spread  with  shovels  from 
the  cart  tail,  at  the  rate  of  150  to  200  bushels  per 
acre,  just  before  or  after  planting  corn — or  before 
seeding  wheat. 

Indian  banks  should  be  dug  with  grubbing  hoes, 
or  (if  the  ground  will  admit)  ploughed  up,  and 
shovels  used  in  loading.  Iron  pronged  forks  suit 
the  sea-weed,  spades  and  shovels  the  heads  of 
coves  and  marshes.  From  two  to  five  carts  should 
be  run,  so  that  the  hands  employed  to  load  may 
have  constant  work.    Single  teams  are  preferred, 

I  am  no  essayist;  but  hope  something  useful 
may  be  found  in  the  above. 

CoiiNPLANTER. 


SEA- WEED,   ETC. — MANURE. 

Westmoreland  county,  Va,  7 
Sept.  17,  1831.  5 
Mr.  Smith — I  have  to  return  my  thanks  to  your 
correspondent,  '^Cornplanter,"  for  the  prompt  and 
obliging  manner  in  which  he  has  responded  to  the 
inquiries  made  by  me  in  my  last  communication. 
I  am  much  instructed,  and  encouraged  in  the 
course  which  I  had  determined  to  pursue  by  the 
facts  which  he  has  disclosed.  But  I  am  a  young 
and  inexperienced  farmer ;  and  most  of  my  time, 
moreover,  being  devoted  to  public  and  profession- 
al pursuits,  I  have  but  little  opportunity,  except  in 
occasional  intervals  of  leisure,  of  attending  to  the 
practical  details  of  agriculture,  or  of  acquiring  by 
personal  observation  that  minute  knowlMge, 
which  is  so  essential  to  successful  husbandry. 
Your  correspondent  will,  I  hope,  therefore,  excuse 
me,  when  I  ask,  not  only  for  my  own  instructiooy 
but  also  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  my  neighbored 
who  are  equally  uninformed,  and  have,  moreover, 
inveterate  prejudices  to  subdue,  that  he  will  fa- 
vor the  public  with  another  essay,  in  which  more 
detailed  information  may  be  given.  I  have,  my- 
self not  the  least  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  that  there  are  instances  of  more  rapid 
improvement  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land, from  the  use  of  sea-weed,  marsh  mud, 
and  Indian  banks,  than  that  afibrded  on  the 
farm  of  th«  late  Mr.  Singleton,  from  shell  mari. 
But  there  it  no  subject,  on  which  there  is  so  greai 
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B  dispoeition  to  be  incredulous,  as  in  relation  to 
Bgriculturai  improvements.  And  it  is  owing,  in  a 
^reat  measure,  to  this  very  incredulity,  that  whilst 
improvement  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  the  li- 
beral sciences,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  other 
department  of  lif^,  is  rapidly  advancincr,  agricul- 
ture, the  most  indispeuFable  of  all  arts,  is  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  completely  stationary.  As 
an  instance  of  this  incredulity,  I  may  state  the 
fact,  that  when  1  commenced  digging  in  the 
marshes  for  manure,  I  was  regarded  by  my  neiirh- 
bors  as  a  visionary  enthusiast,  equally  as  mad  as 
one  who  should  seek  for  perpetual  motion,  or  the 
philosopher's  stone.  The  negroes  were  amazed  ; 
the  overseer  expresped  serious  apprehensions  that 
the  land  would  be  killed;  and  one  of  the  lights  of 
the  neighborhood  in  affriculiure,  completely  con- 
firmed his  liears,  by  telling  him  that  he  had  tried 
it,  and  he  had  enough  "dead  land"  already,  with- 
out attempting  to  "  kill  any  more."  It  was  in 
vain  that  I  quoted  the  high  authority  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  and  Judge  Johnson  ;  nothing  could 
convince  them  of  the  efficacy  of  marsh-mud.  I 
had  the  satisfaction,  however,  in  the  course  of 
about  two  months,  of^  seeing  prejudice  and  mcre- 
dulity  completely  subdued.  Upon  visiting  my 
farm,  I  was  met  by  the  overseer  with  a  smilling 
countenance,  and  informed  that  he  was  beginning 
to  be  convinced  that  the  mud  might  be  of  some 
service ;  for  the  weeds  were  much  higher  upon 
the  land  where  the  mud  had  been  put,  than  upon 
that  adjacent  to  it,  which  was  originally  much 
better.  And  upon  visiting  it,  a  few  days  ago, 
I  found  him  entirely  convinced  by  a  thick  growth 
of  crab  grass,  upon  the  land  covered  with  the 
"  marsh,"  whilst  the  surrounding  vegetation 
was  much  less  luxuriant. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  ;  your  corre- 
spondent may  remove  the  doubts  that  are  now  en- 
tertained, as  to  the  practicability  of  manuring  on 
an  extensive  scale,  and  perhaps  stimulate  to  ex- 
ertion many  who  are  slumbering  in  indolence  by 
stating  the  extent  of  the  improvement  effected 
upon  a  few  particular  farms,  by  the  use  of  the 
means  referred  to ;  the  condition  and  quality  of 
the  soil  before  the  improving  process  was  com- 
menced ;  the  amount  of  labor  and  capital  expend- 
ed; the  crops  made  upon  the  land  formerly, 
compared  with  its  present  productions ;  and  whe- 
ther the  use  of  these  means  is  supposed  to  have 
had  any  peculiar  effect  in  adapting  the  soil  to  the 
ffrowth  of  the  beautiful  white  wheat  for  which  the 
Eastem  Shore  of  Maryland  is  so  justly  celebrat- 
ed. This  information  in  the  community  in  which 
he  resides  may  seem  entirely  unimportant,  but  he 
may  be  assured  that  to  a  large  portion  of  Eastern 
Virginia,  it  is  calculated  to  be  of  vast  service.  We 
have  here  a  soil  originally  fertile,  but  much  im- 
poverished by  a  long  course  of  barbarous  cultiva- 
tion. The  means  of  resuscitating  are  at  hand,  if 
the  public  attention  were  only  turned  to  them. 
And  no  greater  service  could  be  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  agriculture,  than  to  convince  the  farmers 
in  this  part  of  the  country  of  the  natural  advan- 
tages which  they  possess.  They  would  thus  be 
urged,  if  not  by  necessity,  yet  by  reason,  to  exer- 
tion ;  with  the  hope  not  only  of  securing  a  compe- 
tence, but  of  accumulating  wealth,  and  by  the 
desire  which  the  loftierconsiderations  of  patriotism 
might  inspire,  of  improving,  fertilizing,  and  adorn- 
ing their  native  land. 


I  fear  that  I  have  trespassed  too  far  already 
upon  the  politeness  of  your  correspondent,  but  I 
must  ask  information  on  one  other  subject.  Can 
the  "rotted  marsh"  found  in  the  natural  "compost 
beds"  of  which  he  speaks,  be  applied  with  saiety 
or  advantage  immediately  to  a  growing  crop? 
Or  does  it  require  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  be- 
fore it  is  fit  for  application?  I  am  induced  to  make 
this  inquiry  because,  in  pursuing  the  instructions 
of  Judge  Johnson,  in  relation  to  marsh  mud,  I 
had  applied  a  quantity  of  this  "compost"  (of 
which  I  have  inexhaustible  beds)  early  in  toe 
summer  to  land  which  1  intended  to  fallow  for 
wheat,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find,  eontrary  to  my 
expectations,  that  the  vegetation  was  greatly  ad- 
vanced, almost  immediately  upon  its  application, 
and  at  this  time  the  land  exhibits  unequivocal  in- 
dications of  very  great  improvement.  1  was  led 
to  infer  from  this  circumstance,  that  Judge  Jobn- 
Fon's  instructions  might  have  reference  to  a  sub- 
ject entirely  different ;  and  reasoning  from  analo- 
gy 1  concluded  that  this  manure  might  be  bene- 
ficial, when  applied  fresh  to  growing  crops.  But 
all  arguments  fi'om  analogy  are  more  or  less  fal- 
lacious, and  I  should  be  much  better  satisfied  with 
the  experience  of  your  practical  correspondent. 

Potomac. 


MAR8H-MUn,    ETC. 

Talbot  county,  JSastem  Shor^,  Md,     > 

October  12,  1831.  J 

Afr.  Smith^l  do  not  know  how  I  can  more  sa- 
tisfactorily answer  the  polite  call  of  "  Potomac" 
than  by  giving  some  account  of  improvements 
made  on  one  of  the  farms  alluded  to  m  my  last, 
by  the  application  of  bank-shells,  sea-ware, 
marsh-mud,  and  heads  of  creeks,  aided  by  a  weH 
conducted  fhrm-yard.  These  have  been  so  re- 
markable as  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  this 
county,  and  I  think  such  examples  should  be 
made  known  as  widely  as  possible  for  general 
benefit. 

I  select  this  farm,  JSmeraori's  Point,  in  particu- 
lar, because  no  one  can  pretend  that  capital  had 
any  agency  in  restoring  its  fertility.  It  lies  near 
the  mouth  of  Mile^s  river,  emptying  into  the 
Eastern-branch  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  con- 
tains two  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres.  It  wa* 
purchased  by  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor, 
Mr.  Wm.  Hambleton,  about  the  year  1790,  at 
40s.  Md.  currency — 6.33  dollars,  per  acrej-naod 
was  occupied  by  a  tenant,  as  it  had  been  for  two 
or  three  generations,  until  the  year  1808,  when  the 
proprietor  married  and  settled  on  it  The  soil  is  a 
stiff  yellow  clay — growth  chiefly  pine ;  it  wai 
worn  down  to  the  lowest  state  of  sterility  :  a  con- 
siderable portion  had  been  suffered  to  run  into 
pine  thickets,  where  the  corn  ridges  are  still  visi- 
ble ;  and  it  was  nearly  destitute  of  the  buildings 
indispensable  to  a  farmer.  But  the  means  of  im- 
provement were  at  hand :  the  proprietor  knew 
their  value,  and  lost  no  time  in  availing  himself 
of  them.  He  had  no  capital  of  any  kind :  but  he 
was  young,  skilfiil  and  industrious.  Having  no 
slaves  he  commenced  with  two  hired  hands,  and, 
occasionally,  two  boys,  two  horses  and  a  yoke  of 
oxen.  The  arable  land  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  acres,  but  his  operations,  for  many 
years,  were  confined  to  ninety-nine  acres — a  poor 
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field  of  thirty  acres,  distant  from  bis  resources,  he 
left  idle,  unenclosed.  He  laid  off  these  ninety- 
nine  acres  as  follows  : — two  fields  of  45  each,  two 
lots,  5  and  1^,  orchard  and  grarden  2^  acres.  For 
his  first  crop,  to  make  a/msA,  he  selected  his  best 
land,  including  the  old  tobacco  ground  near  the 
house.  From  forty-five  bushels  of  wheat  seeded 
Sept.  1807,  he  got  a  crop  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen, less  than  three  for  one.  In  the  sprinsr  of 
1808  he  planted  corn  on  one  half  of  his  other  field, 
after  getting  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  bank- 
shells  and  sea-ware,  and  led  the  other  half,  under 
ike  same  endosurcj  for  fallow,  to  be  manured  as 
opportunity  might  permit  during  the  summer — 
and  this  pten  he  continued  to  follow  about  eight 
years,  and  would  have  continued  it  longer  but  for 
the  inconvenience  arising  fi'om  the  want  of  pasture. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  keep  an  exact 
fficord  of  all  his  crops :  however,  he  assures  me 
ihat  the  following  may  be  depended  on  as  very 
near  the  truth.  His  first  crop  of  corn  was  eighty- 
five  barrels,  his  second  thirty-five,  of  which  twen- 
ty were  short  com.  (It  may  be  well  to  mention 
that  a  barrel  of  corn  is  five  bushels  of  grain,  or 
len  bushels  of  ears.)  His  second  crop  of  wheat 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  from  45  of  seed, 
being  five  and  a  half  for  one.  His  third  crop  of 
350,  nearly  eight  for  one.  Fourth  500,  fifth  700 
— and  so  on,  increasing  every  year,  until,  in  the 
year  1816,  having  altered  the  arrangement  of  his 
fields  from  two  of  forty-five  to  three  of  thirty 
acres  each,  he  reaped  from  sixty-seven  and  a  half 
of  seed  a  thousand  bushels  of  prime  wheat, — one 
half  on  com  land— the  other  fallow.  This  crop 
lie  had  the  good  fortune  to  sell  at  two  dollars  91 
cents  per  bushel,  and  the  good  sense,  although 
Bot  pressed,  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  payment 
of  diebts  necessarily  contracted  in  the  erection  of 
buildings,  among  others  an  excellent  bam,  and 
the  purchase  of  three  or  four  boys ;  and  various 
expenses  incident  to  a  new  establishment  and 
growing  family.  It  should  be  remarked  also, 
that,  until  the  end  of  the  year  1818,  his  laud  was 
burdened  with  a  third  of  the  estimated  rent,  as 
dower. 

No  menoorandum  can  be  found  of  his  crops  for 
the  three  succeeding  years,  nor  does  he  recollect 
the  amount;  but  tHey  were  not  so  great  as  that 
just  stated.  He  failed  in  one  crop  from  defective 
seed  which  he  purchased. 

hi  1820  he  reaped  eleven  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  bushels  from  ninety  of  seed,  thirty  of  which 
was  «awn  on  the  out- field  before  mentioned. 
This,  and  several  other  crops  to  be  noticed,  he  has 
<m  record.  In  1823  his  wheat  crop  from  seventy- 
two  was  one  thousand  and  thirty-nine  bushels— 
nearly  fourteen  and  a  half  for  one. 

In  1830,  fi'om  88  of  seed  he  reaped  fourteen 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  bushels  of  wheat,  17 
ibr  one — one  half  from  corn-land,  the  other  fallow 
— ^thirty  acres  each— the  fallow  yielded  twenty- 
fiBe  for  one— see  some  account  of  this  crop  in  the 
Fanher  about  July  1830. 

liast  year,  being  much  occupied  in  repairing 
and  building,  he  seeded  only  fifty  bushels  of  wheat, 
ivhicfa  produced  a  crop  of  six  hundred  and  twent}'- 
«ight  bushels.  All  this  was  on  corn-land  except 
a  lot  of  five  acres,  which,  fi-om  seven  and  a  half 
of  seed,  gave  one  hundred  and  fifly-seven  bushels, 
Dearly  twenty-one  for  one,  I  have  confined  my- 
self phacipaily  to  an  account  of  his  wheat  crops, 


because  he  could  not  inform  me  with  so  much 
accuracy  the  amount  of  his  corn  crops — they  were 
generally  good,  seldom  fallowing  below  three  bar- 
rels to  the  thousand  and  frequently  reaching  four. 
His  greatest  crop  of  corn  was  in  1827,  from  two 
of  his  thirty  acre  fields,  five  hundred  and  twenty 
barrels. 

Last  year  he  bought  five  thousand  bushels  of 
oyster  shells,  at  the  cost  of  one  hundred  dollars — 
burnt  and  spread  them  as  far  as  they  went,  at  Uic 
rate  of  200  bushels  per  acre  just  before  planting 
com,  on  the  out-field,  which  got  also  a  dressing 
of  farm-yard  manure.  Tbe  crop  of  corn,  just 
gathered,  is  fair — few  in  the  county  better. 

His  shell-banks  giving  out  and  the  drifts  of  eea- 
ware  being  less  abuudant  than  formerly^  about 
eight  years  ago  he  commenced  the  use  of  marsh, 
and  heads  of  creeks,  of  which  he  thinks  favora- 
'bly,  paying  strict  attention,  as  usual,  to  the  farm- 
yard and  compost  heaps.  He  has  one  now,  con- 
taining upwards  of  a  thousand  skates  or  double- 
heads,  taken  a  few  weeks  ago  in  his  seine — from 
this  he  calculates  on  a  thousand  cart  loads  of  ma- 
nure for  his  corn-land  next  spring.  From  their 
livers  he  extracted  seventy-three  gallons  of  oil. 
From  experiments  made  last  year  with  similar 
oil,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  remedy  against  the 
worm,  so  destructive  to  the  peach  tree.  He  does 
not  spread  sea-ware  so  thick  as  I  recommended 
in  my  last,  on  account  of  the  difilculty  of  plough- 
ing in — nor  would  he  recommend  the  shells  to  be 
put  so  near — intervals  of  five  lands  should  be  Icfli: 
between  marsh,  &c.  three.  I  readily  yield  to  his 
superior  judgment. 

For  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  past  he  has  made 
great  use  of  the  sickle — much  of  his  wheat  being 
too  rank  for  the  cradle.  He  ploughs  about  four 
inches  deep,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  go  deeper 
— in  good  land  sows  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the 
acre,  in  poor  one  bushel ;  breaks  his  fallow  ground 
about  the  middle  of  June — cross  ploughs  soon  af- 
ter harvest — rolls  and  harrows — and,  if  likely  to  be 
grassy,  gives  it  a  third  ploughing — puts  in  with 
the  plough,  very  shoal,  in  narrow  ridges,  keeping 
his  manure  near  the  surface.  I  consulted  him 
respecting  the  question  of  Potomac :  he  is  of 
opinion  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  application  of  rotten  marsh  to  growing  crops, 
if  put  on  in  reasonable  quantities. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  farm,  notwithstand- 
ing its  rapid  improvement,  has  been  severely 
cropped,— present  gain,  from  necessity,  being  the 
main  object.  The  proprietor  was  not  insensible 
of  the  value  of  clover  as  an  improving  crop;  but 
he  could  not  let  it  remain  long  enough  to  be  of 
much  use  to  the  land.  He  never  cut  but  one  field 
crop  of  it,  1825,  upwards  of  fitly  tons  from  thirty 
acres.  Hereafter,  having  got  his  out-field  in  pret- 
ty good  order,  he  will  adopt  the  four-field  system, 
cutting  one  field  of  clover  every  year.  His  regu- 
lar force  is  five  able  hands,  with  some  small  boys, 
— he  runs  three  ox  and  two  horse-carls — ^has 
never  kept  an  overseer,  and  for  many  years  labor*- 
ed  daily.  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  state 
his  root  crops — the  produce  ot  his  hog-pen,  &c., 
supposing  that  his  principal  crops  would  clearly 
show  the  progress  of  improvement. 

There  are  three  other  farms  within  a  few  miles 
of  Emerson^s  Point,  on  which  wonderful  improve- 
ments have  lately  been  made.  I  mean  those  of 
Colonel  John  Tilghman,  Mr.  Edward  N.  Ham- 
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-bleton,  and  of  Doctor  John  Barnect.  I  hope  they 
will  fkvor  the  public,  through  the  columns  ofyour 
useful  paper,  with  an  account  of  their  manage- 
noent,  crops,  &c.  There  are  other  farms  in  the 
eame  neighborhood  which  deserre  honorable  no- 
tice and  minute  description  ;  in  particular,  those 
ol  Mr.  Rigby  Hopkins,  Major  Wm.  Caulk,  Mr. 
Joseph  Hiirnson,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Harrison,  im- 
proved, principally,  by  the  use  of  shell-lime. 

CORNPLANTKR. 


From  the  Lexington  Gazette. 
AGRICULTURAL  SHOW  AKD  FAIR  OF  THE  AG- 
RICULTURAL SOCIBTY  OF  ROCKBRIDGS. 

October  llth,  1838. 

The  society  upon  being  called  to  order,  by  the 
president, — Professor  Geo.  D.  A»m«rong,  of 
Washington  College,  delivered  the  annual  ad- 
dress. 

The  premiums  were  awarded  as  follows: 

For  the  best  stud  colt  under  4  and  over  2  years 
old,  to  J  no.  McKamy  of  Augusta. 

For  the  best  brood  mare^  to  James  Johnson. 

For  the  best  fillv,  to  Saml.  McD.  Reid. 

For  the  best  bull,  to  A.  T.  Barclay. 

For  the  beat  milch  cow,  to  William  Moffat. 

For  the  best  heifer,  to  Thos.  Wilson. 

For  the  best  bull  calf,  to  Thomas  Wilson. 

For  the  best  boar — A  premium  was  awfirded  to 
two  of  equal  merit,  viz. :  to  Thomas  Wilson  and 
A.  T.  Barclay. 

For  the  two  best  rams,  to  Jno.  Jordan  and  A. 
T.  Barclay. 

For  the  two  best  ewes,  to  Jno.  Jordan  and  A. 
T.  Barclay. 

For  the  handsomest  and  best  counterpane,  to 
Mrs.  R.  Grigsby. 

For  the  best  piece  of  sheeting,  to  Miss  Johnston. 

For  the  best  piece  of  table  linen,  to  Miss  £. 
Finley. 

For  the  best  pair  of  blankets,  to  Mrs.  Jno. 
Jordan. 

For  the  best  man's  saddle,  to  Jno.  T.  FiiFjrat. 

FoT  the  best  specimen  of  ploughing,  to  Wm. 
Mofiett. 

Tl¥e  committee  recommend  to  the  directors,  to 
award  premiums  for  counterpanes  to  Miss  Grigs- 
by and  Miss  Finley — for  hearth-rug,  to  Miss 
Christian — for  a  piece  of  flannel,  to  Miss  Alexan- 
der— lor  a  cheese,  to  Miss  Grigsbv. 

On  motion  of  Samuel  McJD.  Reid,  it  was  re- 
solved. That  hereailer,  no  premium  will  be  award- 
ed to  any  person  who  shall  not  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  society  more  than  six  months  previous  to 
the  awarding  of  such  premium. 

On  motion  of  C.  P.  Dorman,  it  was  resolved, 
That  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Rockbridge 
Agricultural  Society,  prepare,  and  address  a  me- 
morial, to  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  on 
behalfof  this  society,  asking  its  incorporation,  and 
praying  the  aid  ol  the  state  to  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture, and  agricultural  societies. 

On  motion  of  John  F.  Caruthers,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  corresponding  secretary  communi- 
cate the  (brewing  resolution,  to  the  several  agrir 
cultural  societies  of  Virginia,  and  solicit  their  im- 
mediate and  active  co-operation. 

On  motion  of  C.  P.  Dorman,  it  was  unanimoos- 


ly  resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  this  society  are 
due  to  Prolessor  Geo.  O.  Armstrowg,  for  the 
able  and  appropriate  address  this  day  delivered  by 
him,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  com- 
municate our  sense  of  its  merit,  with  a  request  that 
a  copy  be  furnished  for  publication. 

Committee  appointed  by  the  president  under 
the  foregoing  resolution — C.  P.  JDorman  and  A. 
T.  Barclay. 

The  society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  of- 
ficers for  the  ensuing  year,  when 

Maj.  John  Alexander  was  elected  president. 

Thos.  Wilson,  vice  president. 

J.  T.  L.  Preston,  corresponding  secretary. 

A.  T.  Barclay,  recording  sec'ry. 
Henry  B.  Jones,       ^ 
Matthew  White,  &  >  Treasurers. 
Robt.  McCluer,         ) 

And  Jos.  Cloyd,  Wm.  Moffir,  R.  R.  Barton, 
Alfred  Ley  burn,  Saml.  McD.  Reid,  Jno.  F.  Ca- 
ruthers, C.  P.  Dorman,  Saml.  Wilson,  Jonathan 
Brooks,  Wm.  Houston,  and  Wm.  Inglis,  Di- 
rectors, 

Resolved,  That  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  be  held  on  the  3d  Thursday  of  October 
next,  at  Fancy  Hill. 

Adjourned, 
Saml.  Willson,  Pres't. 
Teste, 

A.  T.  Barclay,  Sec'ry. 


From  the  Salem  OlMervcr. 
THE  SNOW  OWL. 

Taking  a  stroll  among  the  market  wagons  (hat 
crowded  our  streets,  on  Wednesday,  laden  with 
poultry  and  other  agricultural  products,  we  noticed 
in  one  of  them,  a  living  specimen  of  the  snow 
owl,  which  was  captured  in  Top^field.  Every 
season,  between  the  months  of  November  and 
February,  several  of  these  beautiful  birds  are  seen 
hovering  around — always  exciting  a  considerable 
degree  of  interest;  their  movements  are  generally 
so  closely  watched,  that  not  a  few  of  them  are 
taken  by  the  lovers  ol'  the  chase  and  others. 

They  are  inhabitants  of  the  coldest  and  most 
dreary  regions  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  being 
constantly  found  in  Iceland,  Norway,  Lapland, 
and  the  country  adjoining  Hudson's  Bay.  In  the 
Atlantic  states  they  are  merely  a  winter  visiter, 
and  in  their  migrations  wander  along  the  sea 
coast  as  far  as  Florida,  sometimes  stretching  inte- 
rioHy,  as  they  are  met  with  in  Ohio  and  Tennes- 
see, and  have  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Red  and  Arkansas  rivers.  In  Massachusetts  and 
Maine  they  are  more  abundant  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States. 

To  protect  this  bird  from  the  external  cold  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  especially  in  its  native  haunts, 
nature  has  bountifully  provided  it  with  a  complete 
encasement  of  the  most  soft,  warm,  and  elastic 
plumage  beneath  the  outer  covering*  of  feathers, 
and  so  closely  matted  together  that  it  is  difficult  to 
penetrate  to  the  skin. 

Its  short  and  curved  bill  is  neariy  hid  by  the 
mass  of  feathers  that  cover  the  face;  the  feet  arc 
covered  with  a  long,  thick  hair-like  plumage,  re- 
sembling very  much  those  of  a  dog,  the  claws, 
which  are  curved,  black  and  sharp,  only  being  vi- 
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Bible;  the  eyes  are  deep  sunk  under  projecting  eye- 
brows; and  are  of  a  bright  yellow  color;  the  gene- 
ral color  of  the  body  is  white,  and  usually  nr)ore 
or  less  marked  with  spots  of  pale  brown,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  or  sex  of  the  individual. 


AN  ALLIGATOR  IN   NEW  YORK. 

The  New  York  Sun  says  that  a  stonecutter 
employed  in  a  shantee  near  the  corner  of  Seventh 
street  and  avenue  C,  was  on  Thursday  breaking 
the  ice  in  a  pond  in  a  vacant  lot  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, when  he  was  suddenly  and  not  very  agree- 
ably surprised.  No  sooner  had  he  made  a  hole 
than  out  jumped  a  large  alligator!  He  raised  an 
alarm  and  the  animal  was  forthwith  attacked  and 
despatched  without  mercy.  He  measured  from 
head  to  tail  seven  feet  ten  inches.  The  Sun  says 
that  one  of  these  animals  was  picked  up  in  tne 
East  river  lasi  July.  But  how  they  came  there, 
or  for  what  purpose,  no  one  can  tell. 


From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 
ON  THE  PART  WHICH    THE  SOIL   ACTS  IN  THE 
PROCESS   OF    VEGETATION.      MEMOIR  READ 
AT     THE     ACADEMY     OF     SCIENCES,   BY     J. 
PELLETIER. 

Translated  from  the  Joumal  de  Fbarmacie,  for  the  Journal  of 
the  Franklm  InsUtute,  by  J.  Griscom. 

The  ground  is  the  support  and  nurse  of  plants; 
in  its  bosom,  by  means  of  roots,  they  seek  for  and 
find  a  portion  of  their  nourishmenL  But  to  this 
truth,  so  simple  and  obvious,are  attached  questions 
of  a  complicated  nature,  and  of  the  highest  inte- 
rest to  physiology  and  agriculture.  With  one, 
among  others,  I  have  been  particularly  arrested, 
and  it  has  been  the  object  of  my  meditations.  Be- 
fore I  enter  upon  it,  permit  roe  to  bring  into  view 
some  facts  which  appear  to  be  necessary  to  the 
discussion  of  it. 

The  earth  is  not  an  elementary  substance.  Its 
exterior  bed,  the  residence  of  plants,  is  formed  of 
various  metallic  oxides,  silica,  alumina,  lime,  to 
which  are  of\en  joined  magnesia  and  the  oxide  of 
iron.  It  contains,  moreover,  the  detritus  of  or- 
ganic matters  which  had  before  possessed  life  and 
existence.  Thus  constituted,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  air,  water  and  imponderable  fluids,  the 
earth  is  eminently  flt  for  the  development  of  germs 
deposited  in  its  bosom,  and  to  the  growth  of  the 
yeffetables  which  flourish  upon  it. 

The  necessity  of  the  presence  of  organic  matter, 
to  constitute  a  soil,  endowed  in  the  highest  degree 
with  vegetative  force,  cannot  be  considered  doubt- 
ful. In  vain  did  Tull,  in  1773,  attempt  to  main- 
tain that  distipct  earthy  particles  formed  the  sole 
nourishment  of  the  plant.  This  theory  was  over- 
turned by  the  positive  experiments  of  Duhamel 
who  had  at  first  embraced  it.  Nevertheless,  if 
it  is  certain  that  the  presence  of  organic  matter  is 
a  condition  of  fertility,  we  may  still  ask  whether  it 
is  so  easerUial  a  condition — such  a  sine  qua  non, — 
that  a  plant  cannot  vegetate  in  a  soil  totally  de- 
prived of  organic  matter,  particulary  if  other  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  presence  of  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  be  united  whh  it. 

N  umerous  experiments  have  been  made  to  re- 


solve this  question.  Many  of  them  are  contradic- 
tory. The  greater  portion,  from  the  high  interest 
which  they  involve,  ought  to  be  discus^  and  re- 
peated with  care,  fiut  another  question  not  less 
important,  and  which  I  think  ought  to  be  first  as- 
certained, is  this :  JVhat  influence  have  soils  them- 
selves in  the  act  of  vegetation  ?  To  this  questioa 
I  at  present  confine  myself. 

A  vegetable  soil,  in  its  normal  state,  must  be 
considered  a  mixture  of  various  earths,  that  is,  of 
metallic  oxides. 

Every  soil  devoted  to  agriculture,  is  in  general, 
says  Chaptal,  formed  of  a  mixture  of  silica,  lime 
and  alumina,  and  in  support  of  this  assertion  he 
cites  various  analyses.* 

Davy  confirms  this  statement  in  his  Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry,  and,  in  fact,  not  a  single  instance  of 
a  fertile  soil  has  occurred,  which  consisted  of  only 
one  earth,  or  even  of  two,  such  as  lime  and  silex, 
silex  and  alumina,  alumina  and  lime. 

In  another  passage  in  his  Chimie  jfgricole, 
Chaptal  expresses  himself  thus: 

"A  mixture  of  lime,  silex  and  alumina  forms 
the  basis  of  a  good  soil ;  but  that  it  may  possess 
all  the  desirable  qualities  of  good  land,  these  in- 
gredients must  exist  in  certain  proportions,  which 
analyses  of  the  best  soil  can  only  establish. 

If  we  consult  the  analysis  of  the  most  fertile 
soils,  we  find  that  fertility  diminishes  in  proportion 
to  the  predominance  of  either  of  these  principal 
earths,  and  that  it  becomes  almost  null  when  the 
mixture  has  the  properties  of  only  one  of  them." 

Complexity  of  composition  is  therefore,  in  gene- 
ral, a  condition  of  fertility  in  a  vegetable  soil. 
The  loose  earth  which  we  find  in  valleys  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  primitive  rocks,  mak€» 
generally  an  excellent  soil.  Now  we  know  that  gra- 
nite, composed  of  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  and 
frequently  amphibole,mu8t  yield  by  its  composition, 
a  soil  containing  silica,  lime,  alumina  and  a  little 
magnesia  and  sometimes  potash.  Soils  origina- 
ting, on  the  contrary,  from  the  decomposition  of 
more  simple  rocks,  siliceous  limestone,  for  exam- 
ple, are  lighter,  and  suitable  only  for  a  limited 
number  of  plants ;  they  require,  says  Chaptal,  to 

•  A  very  fertile  soil  in  Sweden  was  found  by  Berg- 
man to  consist  of: 

Coarse  Silex,  30  >  »>2 

Silica,  26  5  ^ 

AlumiDa,  14 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  30 


100 
A  fertile  soil  in  Middlesex  gave  Davy — Siliceous 
Sand  3-5;  the  remaining  2-5  consisted  of 
Carbonate  of  Lime,  28 

Silica,  32 

Alumina,  39 

Analysis  of  a  fertile  soil  in  Touraine: 
Sand,  49 

Silica,  16 

Alumina,  10 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  25 

100 
A  very  fertile  compost,  formed  by  Tillet  consisted  of 
clay  3-8,  pulverised  lime-stone  3-8,  sand  2-8,  corre- 
sponding to 

Course  Silex,  25 

SiUca,  21 

Alumina,  16.50 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  87.60 


100 
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be  enriched,  and  are  valuable  only  in  moist  climate6. 
Land  originating  in  the  decomposition  of  trap,  ba- 
salt and  other  rocks  of  complicated  elements,  pos- 
sess, on  the  contrary,  great  natural  (eriiiity. 

"Rivers,"  he  further  adds,  "receive  in  their 
eourses  other  streams  whose  mud  is  mingled  with 
its  own,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  united  sedi- 
ment of  two  rivers  possesses  greater  iertility  than 
(bat  of  either  separately." 

This  then  appears  to  be  an  established  fact,  that 
a  soil  (independently  of  organic  matter)  is  the 
more  fertile  as  its  composition  is  more  heterogene- 
ous. 

If  we  seek  for  an  explanation  of  this  fact,  we 
find  in  authors  only  vague  opmions  and  doubts  ; 
the  greater  number  merely  state  the  facts  without 
attempting  an  explanation. 

Agricultural  cnemists,  who  indulge  more  in 
theory,  appear  to  regard  the  cause  of  fertility  as 
dependent  on  the  physical  character  of  the  soil 
rather  than  on  its  chemical  constitution.  Thus 
Davy  having  observed  that  different  soils  attract 
moisture  with  different  degrees  of  energy,  and 
having  discovered,  as  he  believed,  that  the  most 
hygrometrie  soils  were  the  roost  fertile,  he  ascribes 
their  superior  fertility  chiefly  to  this  property.  But 
i>avy  has  not  proved  that  the  hygrometrie  force 
of  a  soil  bears  any  given  relation  to  its  composi- 
tion. 

If  this  attraction  of  moisture  were  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  fertility  (abating  the  influence  of  ma- 
nures) we  perceive  no  necessity  for  the  combina- 
tion of  the  three  earths  in  the  constitution  of  a  soil 
of  the  first  quality.  Indeed  a  certain  quantity  of 
alumina  in  a  soil  otherwise  entirely  siliceous,  or 
entirely  calcareous,  a  certain  proportion  between 
the  adhesive  and  the  loose  or  sandy  portions, 
would  be  sufiicient  to  confer  this  hygroscopic  qua- 
lity, and  of  course  the  fertility  of^the  soil.  But 
we  have  nothing  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

The  hygroscopic  quality  of  a  ternary  soil  may 
then  be  considered  as  an  eUmtnt  of  fertility,  but 
only  a  secondary  element,  subordinate  to  its  che- 
mical composition. 

The  property  of  becoming  more  or  less  heated 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  appeared  to  Davy 
to  hold  a  relation  to  the  fertility  of  different  soils, 
appears  to  me  to  be  also  a  secondary  cause.  In 
the  cases  referred  to  by  him  there  was  a  mixture 
of  black  mould,  and  he  did  not  sufficiently  consi- 
der its  fertilizing  action  as  a  manure  upon  the  soil. 

To  me,  it  appears  evident,  that  the  mixture  of 
the  various  earths  which  compose  a  soil,  acts  upon 
vegetation  and  determines  its  fertility  by  an  elec- 
tro-chemical  force^  whose  action  has  been  clearly 
recognized  m  other  circumstances,  but  not  yet 
brought  into  view  in  the  case  now  under  consi- 
deration. In  the  first  place,  let  us  observe,  that  it 
is  a  fact,  though  the  truth  may  have  escaped  ob- 
flervers,  or  rather,  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  un- 
der a  formula,  that  the  silica,  alumina  and  lime 
which  enter  into  a  good  vegetable  soil,  must  not 
be  combined  with  each  other,  but  simply  mixed, 
the  lime  being  in  the  state  of  a  carbonate.  A  tri- 
ple silicate  of  lime  or  alumina,  in  which  the  silex, 
lime  and  alumina  should  be  in  the  proportions 
which  constitute  the  best  arable  land,  could  not, 
even  if  thoroughly  divided,  fiimish  a  soil  essenti- 
ally adapted  to  vegetation.  If;  in  a  fertile  soil, 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  lime,  alumina  and  sili- 
ca, a  combioatioD  between  these  three  oxides 


should  begin  to  take  place,  the  ground  would  be- 
come  cold  and  steril.  Now,  it  is  certain,  that  in 
a  mixture  of  these  three  ingredients,  a  force  does 
exist  which  tends  to  combine  them.  The  silica 
and  alumina  are,  in  relation  to  the  lime,  electro- 
negative bodies,  and  in  their  presence  the  lime 
must  acquire  a  contrary  electricity.  According  as 
external  or  mechanical  movements  of  the  soil,  or 
other  foreign  causes,  shall  bring  these  molecules 
within  greater  or  less  distances  from  each  other, 
and  group  them  in  various  ways,  electrical  piles 
will  be  established,  discharges  will  take  place,  pro- 
ducing various  tensions,  and  the  earth  will  thus,  if 
we  may  use  the  term,  become  animated.  The 
electric  fluid  which  pervades  it  will  excite  the  ito* 
mata  of  the  radical  fibrils,  determine  the  play  of 
the  organs,  and  the  absorption  of  the  fluids  requi- 
site to  the  nourishment  of^  the  plant.  The  radical 
fibrils,  and  the  capillary  roots  impregnated  with 
moisture,  will  become  so  many  electrical  conduc- 
tors, engaged  in  transmitting  electricity,  certainly 
as  necessary  to  life  as  light  and  ccdoric. 

The  merit  of  a  theory  is,  that  it  accounts  for 
observed  facts,  enables  us  to  foresee  what  will 
take  place  under  particular  circumstances  likely  to 
happen,  and  indicates  the  considerations  which  it 
may  be  desirable  to  bring  about  with  a  view  to 
useful  results. 

Let  us  inquire  whether  the  theory  now  present- 
ed, fulfils  these  conditions : 

Suppose  a  chalky  soil.  To  improve  it,  we  add 
argillaceous  marl ;  i.  e.  to  the  lime  which  predo- 
minates we  add  silica  and  alumina.  To  thepon- 
tive  element  which  we  found  aloney  we  add  the  ne^ 
gative  elements  which  we  found  deficient. 

Will  it  here  be  said,  that  "  chalk  is  so  compaa 
that  the  roots  cannot  penetrate  it,  or  so  split  up 
that  water  passes  through  it  like  a  riddle,  and  that 
the  marling  is  simply  designed  to  change  this 
physical  condition?* 

But,  if  the  object  was  merely  to  divide  the 
chalk,  in  order  to  change  its  physical  condition,  a 
calcareous  sand  would  accomplish  this  object,  and 
^et  it  never  came  into  the  head  of  an  agricultur- 
ist to  improve  his  chalk  by  limestone,  wnile  Gor- 
dan  de  Saint-Meroin  produced  a  magnificent  ve- 
getation by  a  mixture  of  chalk  with  heath  sand. 

In  a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  Chaptal,  the 
soil  was  clayey  and  rather  barren  ;  below  was  a 
layer  of  black  earth.  Chaptal  went  to  work  em- 
pirically, dug  up  the  ground  and  mixed  the  two 
beds  together.  Contrary  to  his  expectations,  the 
sterility  was  increased.  It  was  not  till  the  fiflh 
year  that  the  ground  acquired  a  common  degree 
of  feniliry,  that  is,  when  all  the  iron  had  passed  to 
the  state  of  peroxide,  and  the  land,  black  as  it 
was,  had  become  of  a  deep,  bright  yellow.  Chap- 
tal asks,  if,  in  this  case,  the  black  oxide  is  injurious 
to  vegetation,  either  by  itselfj  or  in  reference  to  the 
oxygen. 

In  our  theory,  the  fact  explains  itself,  and  might 
have  been  foreseen  :  the  black  oxides  of  iron  (fer 
oxidule  d'  Hauy)  is  a  combination  of  protoxide 
and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  a  substance  indifferent  m 
relation  to  silica  and  alumina.  Exposed  to  the 
air,  the  combination  is  destroyed,  the  iron  passes 
to  the  state  of  peroxide,  susceptible  of  union  with 
silica  and  alumina.  Yet,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  was  not  worth  while  to  mingle  the  two 

*  6.  Diet.  d'Agriculhire,  aiticle  CVote. 
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beds)  since  five  years  were  lost  in  attaining  a  com- 
mon degree  of  iertility. 

The  theory  which  we  have  adopted,  is  applica- 
ble, likewise,  in  the  happiest  manner,  to  the  ope- 
ration called  marling.  Marl  is  not  a  simple  mix- 
ture of  silica  and  alumina  with  more  or  less  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  Its  base  is  argillaceous  and 
calcareous  silicates ;  some  mineralogists  consider 
it  even  as  an  oryctognosaical  species.*  It  is  on 
this  account  that  plants  cannot  vegetate^in  marl 
which  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  air,  even 
when  the  silica,  alumina  and  lime  are  in  the  pro- 
portions which  form  good  arable  land.  By  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  carbonic  acid  destroys  the  combina- 
tion which  existed  between  the  earths,  and  it  is 
then,  and  then  only,  that  marl  will  enrich  the  soil. 
In  this  case,  if  the  negative  element  prevails,  as 
ia  the  case  of  argillaceous  marls,  it  becomes 
excellent  for  calcareous  soils  ;  and  marls  called 
calcareous  are  in  their  turn  advantageous  for  ar- 
gillo-sandy  land. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  alkaline  and 
earthy  salts,  which,  in  a  certain  quantity,  injure 
vegetation,  produce  a  good  effect  when  employed 
in  small  doses^  Chemists  and  farmers  have 
sought  to  explain  this  action  of  saline  compounds. 
Some  have  thought  that  certain  salts  were  good 
for  plants,  as  some  are  for  animals— that  salts,  and 
even  earths,  formed  part  of  the  food  of  vegeta- 
bles ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  thai  they  act  prin- 
cipally as  stimulants  to  ve'getation.  Without  de- 
nying that  earthy  substances  may  enter  into  the 
constitution  of  a  vegetable,  to  unite  and  give 
strength  to  the  parts  that  are  to  support  the  or- 
gans, like  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  bones  of  qua- 
drupeds, I  may  remark,  that  with  a  few  excep- 
tions^ the  presence  of  any  salt  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  vegetation.  Thus,  for  example,  bo- 
rage and  lettuce,  whose  extracts  contain  much  ni- 
tre when  they  grow  in  highly  manured  soils,  do 
not  contain  any  sensible  portion  of  it  when  culti- 
vated without  dung.  I  therefore  rather  incline  to 
the  opinion  of  physiologists,  who  think  with  M . 
Decandolle,  that  salts  act  as  excitants  or  stimu- 
lants. But,  what  is  the  meaning  of  excitation? 
At  the  present  day,  science  no  longer  admits  of 
those  vague  explanations  which  consist  of  nothing 
but  words.  1  understand  by  excitation,  the  emi- 
nent property  of  conductinjr  electricity  which  salts 
communicate  to  water.  It  is  in  this  manner,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  that  nitrate  of  potash  acts,  in  the 
prodigious  energy  which  it  ffives  to  vegetation. 
It  is  probably  in  this  way  that  sulphate  of  lime 
acts ;  that  is  to  say,  by  rendering  the  water  a  bet- 
ter conductor,  though,  in  this  case,  the  effects  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  complicated,  and  to  be  worthy  of 
direct  experiment. 

Thus  far,  for  greater  simplicity,  we  have  consi- 
dered lime  as  li'ee,  in  speakinrr  of  the  mixture  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  which  constitute  a  soil : 
now  the  lime  is  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  but  it 
does  not,  in  that  state,  cease  to  be  an  electro-po- 
sitive element  in  relation  to  silica  and  alumina. 
This  circumstance  allows  us  to  explain  an  impor- 
tant vegeto- physiological  fact.  The  carbon  in 
vegetables  is  produced  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  they 
absorb  not  only  from  the  air,  but  from  the  ground: 
such  is  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Decandolle. 

*  Brochant'a  Mineralogy. 


This  carbonic  acid,  furnished  by  the  ground,  ap- 
pears to  enter  into  the  vegetable  at  the  moment  of 
its  liberation,  probably  dissolved  in  the  water 
which  the  soil  contains.  It  is  absorbed  by  the 
spongioles  of  the  radicules ;  it  ascends  with  the 
sap,  urged  forward  as  by  a  tns  d  tergo.  But  how 
is  this  carbonic  acid  produced?  In  certain  ma- 
nured soils,  and  in  superficial  portions  of  the  earth, 
penetrated  by  the  air,  we  may  conceive  it  to  be 
formed  by  the  re-action  of  oxygen  upon  the  car- 
bon of  organic  detritus ;  but  at  those  great  depths 
which  are  attained  by  the  roots  of  oaks  and  cedars 
of  a  hundred  years  old,  how  can  the  carbonic  acid 
be  developed  i  How  can  the  oxygen  and  organic 
matter  penetrate  to  such  depths  ?  In  our  theory 
there  is  no  difficulty.  Carbonic  acid  comes  from 
the  lime,  on  which  the  silica  and  alumina  act 
slowly  but  continuously  to  fbrm  silicates.* 

Thus,  then,  at  certain  depths,  and  under  influ- 
ences but  little  understood,  silica  would  decom- 
pose carbonate  of  lime,  while  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  under  the  influence  of  exterior  agents, 
the  silicates  would  be  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid 
produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
on  Clonic  detritus — an  admirable  and  providen- 
tial rotation,  which  re-establishes  the  equilibrium, 
and  incessantly  tends  to  the  rejuvenescence  of 
nature. 

The  last  corollary  of  my  theory — the  decompo- 
sition of  silicates  by  exterior  agents,  and  parti- 
culariy  by  carbonic  acid,  cannotbe  called  in  ques- 
tion. It  has  been  established  by  M.  Becquere), 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  force  of  cohe- 
sion might  seem  to  present  a  serious  obstacle.  I 
allude  to  the  decomposition  of  the  feldspar  of  gra- 
nite, and  the  formation  of  kaolin.  The  analogy 
is  here  so  strong  that  I  must  render  the  homage 
of  my  first  conception  to  the  distinguished  acade- 
mician I  have  just  cited. 

The  fact  of  the  decomposition  of  carbonate  of 
lime  by  silica  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  equally 
supported  by  experiment  and  observation.  And, 
first,  it  j  in  proceeding  to  the  analysis  of  a  vegeta- 
ble soil,  when  the  coarser  siliceous  sand  has  been 
separated  by  agitation  and  deposition,  and  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  has  been  removed  by  weak  acids, 
we  examine  the  finer  terrene  substance  which  has 
resisted  the  weak  acids,  we  find  that  it  is  not  alu- 
mina, as  Chaptal  indicates,  nor  silica,  as  is  stated 
in  various  works,  but  that  it  consists  principally  of 
veritable  silicates  of  lime,  of'alumina,  and  of  o.xide 
of  iron. 

Still,  it  may  be  objected  that  these  silicates  are 
anterior  to  all  vegetation;  that  to  prove  their  re- 
cent formation  and  daily  production,  requires  di- 
rect experiments.  These  direct  experiments  arc 
among  the  objects  which  I  wish  to  undertake. 
They  require  much  lime.  But  to  prove  truth, 
are  we  to  depend  solely  upon  new  experiments 

*  Animal  manures  may  contribute  to  the  decompc^• 
sition  of  silicates,  not  only  by  the  carbooie  acid  which 
they  form  by  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air,  but  in 
producing  such  substances  as  the  fat  agios,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  unite  with  lime  and  to  eliminate 
the  silica  which  is  combined  with  it.  M.  Raspail^ 
whose  talents  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge,  without 
sharing  in  all  his  scientific  opinions,  appears  to  us  to 
have  explained  the  siliceous  petrefactions  that  are 
found  in  chalk,  in  a  very  happy  manner  by  the  action 
of  animals  entombed  in  siliceo-caJcareous  beds. 

iPhffmol  VegtiaUs  t  2.  p*  389. 
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peculiar  to  him  who  advocaten  it,  and  are  we  for- 
bidden to  rely  on  the  labors  ol*  our  predecessors  1 
Certainly  not.  1  may  therefc)re  again  refer  to  the 
interesting  researches  of  M.  fiecquerel,  and  bring 
into  view  those  mineral  species  which  he  has  form- 
ed in  his  laboratory,  and  which  present  all  the 
characters  of  their  natural  congeners.  Neither 
can  I  omit  to  mention  the  Important  (act  of  the  ar- 
tificial formation  of  feldspar  by  Oagnard  de  Latour* 

There  is  still  anoih^  objection  which  may  be 
made  to  the  theory  now  presented.  If,  in  this 
knixed  state,  the  earth  acts  by  virtue  of  electro- 
chemical forces,  why  are  three  earths  requisite  to 
the  construction  of  a  good  soil  ?  Ought  not  silica 
and  lime,  or  lime  andalumina  to  be  sufficient  to 
produce,  in  each  element  of  the  mixture,  an  op- 
posite electricity  1  It  is  easy  to  answer  this  ob- 
jectioD  also,  by  a  rnHnnce  upon  facts  well  known  to 
mineralogists :  it  is  certain  that  the  binary  silicates 
are  more  rare  in  nature  than  the  ternary  silicates, 
and  that  their  mass  in  particular  is  less  powerful : 
mWcA  has  therefore  a  greater  tendency  to  combine 
with  lime  and  alumina  together  than  with  either 
of  these  earths  separately.  Hence,  we  may  per- 
ceive, that  the  union  of  the  three  becomes  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  soil  endowed  with  the  highest 
dejrree  of  vegetative  power. 

If  the  ideas  which  I  now  »tiihmit  to  the  academy 
appear  to  deserve  anv  attention,  I  propose,  on  the 
return  of  the  frtvorai»le  reason,  to  renew  the  in- 
quiry, and  to  devote  myself  to  the  labor  of  positive 
ext)eriment — ex*  erimenis,  which,  whatever  may 
be  their  resul'a  in  reference  to  my  theorj',  will  at 
least  have  the  mivantage  of  elicitinir  facts  which 
mny  he  friendly  to  agricuhute,  that  science  which 
ts  ftrf  promiuentiy  stamped  with  the  character  of 
utility. 

TUB    SYSTKM    OF*    PLUNDER     PRODUCED     BY 
THB  SYSTEM  OP  IRRESPOItSIBLB  BANKING. 

[The  following  letter,  by  Dr.  Hagan,  editor  of 
the  Vicksburg  Sentinel,  and  a  bank  commissioner, 
presents  a  picture  of  efi'ects  which  have  not  yet 
been  produced  so  completely  in  any  state  except 
Mississippi,  but  which  may  be  produced  any 
where  by  the  same  cause,  viz. :  banking  corpora- 
tions not  bcin^  held  strictly  responsible  for  all  vio- 
lations of  their  legal  and  moral  obligations.  And 
whatever  may  be  the  letter  of  the  law  for  restrain* 
Ing  bank  frauds,  the  restrictions  and  penalties  im* 
posed  are  in  fact  made  null  and  void,  by  the  state 
and  the  bank  being  in  any  manner  partners  in 
trade.  The  partnership,  and  (supposed  but  not 
real)  identity  of  pecuniary  interest  of  bank  and 
state,  (for  the  state  partner  is  sure  to  be  the  loser,) 
is  the  great  evil  of  the  system  in  Virginia.  If 
banks  were  permitted  to  trade  only  on  their  own 
capital  and  credit,  and  without  having  the  govern- 
ment for  a  partner  and  supporter,  then  there  would 
be  much  less  danger  than  now  threatens,  even  if 
in  that  case  tbey  were  to  push  their  operations  to 
the  utmost  wants  of  the  trade,  and  judicious  enter- 
prise, of  the  country.    Make  them  as  much  re- 

sponmbfo  for  over-trading*  and  for  incurrinff  obli" 
Vol.  VI^92 


gations  which  they  cannot  perform,  as  are  all  other 
corporations,  and  all  individuals,  and  there  would 
be  no  greater  danger  of  their  running  into  ex- 
cess«  But  who  is  it,  whether  a  private  or  corpo- 
rate trader,  who  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
gain^  incur  obligations  which  cannot  be  redeemed, 
when  knowing  that  do  soon  as  the  penalty  is 
about  to  be  incurred,  the  government,  the  strong 
partner  in  the  firm,  will  step  in  to  ward  ofi*  the 
threatened  blow,  and  annul  the  penalties  incurred^ 
and  about  to  be  incurred  t — Ed.  Far.  Re6.] 

Prom  Uie  Mistittlppi  InUfllifenoer. 
We  leel  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty  that  we  owe  to 
the  cause  of  justice,  to  warn  the  public  against  the 
infamous  schemes  which  are  now  being  concocted 
for  the  unholy  purpose  of  robbing  the  comnmnitjr 
of  their    honest  earnings^    Every  hobby/  front 
the  theory  of  the  alcbymists  to  the  charms  of  ani- 
mal magnetism,  has  had  its  day  of  triumph ;  but 
the  present  seems  to  be  the  age  and  the  suprema- 
cy of  swindling  in  Mississippi.    Unless  the  peo- 
ple arouse  from  their  lethargy  and  put  down  the 
nefarious  band  of  robbers  who  are  now  matdring  tfttf 
most  extensive  system  of  speculation  and  fraud  that 
ever  disgraced  a  civilized  country,  the  character 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  state  will  receive  a  &tal 
blow.    A  highnhanded  system  of  plunder  has  been 
carried  on  by  most  of  the  banks  in  this  state  for 
the  last  twelve  months.    The  people  begin  to  (eel: 
and  understand  the  effects  of  this  system;  hot  they 
have  no  idea  of  the  deep  and  damnmg  conspiracy 
by  which  the  swindlers  contemplate  the  plunder 
of  the  community.    We  had  but  an  inorperfect  idea 
of  the  extent  and  the  enormity  of  the  swindling 
and  corruption  of  most  of  the  banks  in  this  state. 
The   chartered,  and    real  estate   or   uneharter- 
ed  joint  stock  companies  for  the  issue  of  papei' 
money,  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  for  supremacy 
in  the  base  art  of  swindling  the  people  out  of  fheir 
property;  and  we  now  call  on  the  ptxbiipf  as  they 
regard  their  own  interests  and  the  prosperity  and 
honor  of  their  country,  to  be  on  their  guard.    The 
banks  swindled  them  out  of  the  principa;l  part  of 
last  year's  crop,  and  they  are  btni  on  getting  pos- 
session of  the  present.    The  people  were  deceived 
by  the  falsehood  and  knavery  of  the  banks  last 
year;  but  it  will  be  their  own  fault  if  they  permit 
the  banks  to  rob  them  of  this  crop  aOer  this  warn- 
ing and  past  experience.    The  northern  counties 
of  the  state  are  more  cursed  with  hanks  than  even 
the  southern  counties;  they  are  springing  up  three 
or  four  in  almost  every  countv,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  unchartered  or  real  estate  banks  seem 
to  be  more  infamous  than  those  that  swindle  under 
the  Jorma  of  law.    fiut  it  seems  that  this  state 
is  not  sofiiciently  extensive  for  these  plunders;  and 
they  have  extented  their  operatfons  to  Texas.    We 
have  been  credibly  informed  that  the  "Oakland 
Bank,"  "one  of  the  machines  for  making  money," 
has  despatched  a  pair  of  saddle- basrs  full  of  their 
notes  to  Texas,  in  order  to  obtain  the  property  of 
the  people  of  that  country  for  their  worthless  trash.  \ 
It  is  said  that  the  joint  stock  company  of  this   | 
county  has  passed  on  in  Texas  fifty  thousand  dol-  I 
lars  of  their  paper,  which  is  probably  not  worth  ^ 
more  than  a  dollar  a  bushel.     We  know  that  it 
will  not  now  pass  in  the  vt^ry  town  in  which  it  is 
isBoed,  though  travellers  have  it  iinf)08ed  apoa 
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them  at  a  distanee  of  hundreds  of  miles.  Banks 
whote  charters  required  the  stock  to  be  paid  in  "in 
■pecie  or  the  notes  of  specie  payin^^  banks"  have 
been  organized  without  a  single  dollar  of  either 
having  oeen  *'paid  in,"  and  now  these  same  hanks 
are  issuing  and  flooding  the  country  with  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  their  notes.  These  notes 
are  put  in  the  hands  of  agents  in  every  part  of  the 
country  in  order  to  bejadvanced  on  Ihe  present  crop 
of  cotton;  and  each  agent  exercises  hanking  privi- 
legss!  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  banks  intend  lo  rob 
the  country  of  the  proceeds  of  its  industry.  They 
hold  out  the  impression  that  as  soon  as  they  send 
the  cotton  to  market  they  will  redeem  their  notes 
whh  the  good  money  which  cotton  will  always 
command;  but  as  soon  as  they  get  possession  of 
valuable  property  for  their  false  promises  to  pftyj 
thev  lau^h  at  their  note-holders,  and  use  the  funds 
with  which  the3r  ought  lo  redeem  their  promises, 
in  speculations  in  pork,  bagging  and  bale  rope, 
and  in  purchasing  up  their  own  or  their  neighbor's 
paper  at  30  or  40  per  cent,  difcount,  or  the  lowest 
price  ibr  which  it  can  be  obtained  in  market,  and 
the  pork,  &c.|  is  again  sold  to  the  people  at  two 
prices. 

Every  class  of  men  who  can  exercise  an  in- 
iuence  in  pursuading  the  honest  and  unsuspect- 
ing planter  to  exchange  his  cotton  for  this  irre- 
deemable and  worthless  trash,  will  be  sought  by 
the  banks  to  be  enlisted  in  this  unrighteous  and 
unholy  operation.  Influential  men  of  all  parties 
are  engaged  in  it.  Whigs,  Democrats,  and  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  even  Nuiliflers,  from  whom  we 
would  expect  better  things,  are  found  playing  this 
swindling  game.  Every  sense  of  justice  and  lofly 
moral  feeling  seems  to  wither  and  die  at  the  ap- 
proach of  this  odious  and  avaricious  spirit  of  banlc- 
ing.  Members  of  the  legislature,  members  of 
the  church  and  ministers  of  the  gospel  may  be 
found  embarked  in  this  infamoud  speculation.  The 
saddle-bags  full  of  "Oakland"  notes,  (already 
alluded  to,)  which  are  probably  not  worth  more 
than  as  many  oak  leaves,  have  been  entrusted  (o 
a  distinguished  reverend  gentleman  to  be  circulated 
in  Texas.  By  prayer  and  the  assumption  of  pi- 
ety he  will  more  enectually  succeed  in  disarming 
suspicion  and  in  imposing  on  the  people.  He 
will,  unless  this  notice  arr&^ts  his  swindling  ca- 
reer, soon  obtain  leagues  of  Texas  land  for  the'con- 
tenta  of  his  saddle-bags.  Men  who  have  heretofore 
borne  good  characters,  and  who  would  scorn  to 
pick  pockets  or  steal  a  dollar  from  their  neighbor, 
have  now  no  hesitation  in  swindling  to  the  amount 
of  thousands.  What  is  the  diflerence  between 
picking  a  man's  pocket  of  50  dollars,  and  the  di- 
rectory of  a  bank  conspiring  together  to  render 
1000  dollars  of  their  issues  worth  only  500  dollars. 
If  ten  mechanics  receive  each  one  dollar  of  this 
money  for  their  labor,  or  ten  merchants  the  same 
fur  their  goods,  each  of  the  ten  directors  might  as 
well  filch  fifiy  dollars  from  the  pocket  of  one  of 
these  note-holders.  The  moral  turpitude  is  the 
some.  The  very  men  Engaged  in  this  business 
will  acknowledge  its  impropriety;  but  justify  them- 
selves by  saying  others  are  engaged  m  it,  aad  we 
must  in  self-defence  take  a  hand  m  the  game.  If 
we  do  not  we  will  suffer  the  loss  without  receiving  • 
any  of  the  profito.  Now  if  the  whole  world  could 
five  in  prosperity  and  happiness,  by  swindling, 
this  might  be  a  very  good  argument.  But  the 
Jrery  idea  is  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  com- 


mon sense  or  common  justice,  without  which  the 
elements  of  society  cannot  cohere. 

The  notes  of  one  of  these  establishments  will 
not  pass  11  miles  from  the  place  of  issoe  unless  at 
enormous  discount.  In  paying  for  our  dinner  a 
short  distance  from  Holl^  Springs',  we  hfid  our 
choice  to  pay  50  cents  in  irredeemable  shin-plaa- 
ters  issued  hundreds  of  miles  ofl,or75  cents  in 
McEwen,  King  &  Co.'s  notes!  Those  who  is- 
sued this  paper  might  with  as  much  justice  have 
stolen  my  property  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of 
their  notes  which  I  spent  after  taking  them  in  pay- 
ment of  debt;  and  yet  it  is  said  that  this  institution 
intends  to  throw  out  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  more  of  its  paper  and  exchange  it  for 
cotton! 

Now  as  h  ^  impossible  fbr  a  cheap  or  spurious 
currency,  and  a  sound  one  to  circulate  together, 
the  above  evils  will  curse  the  country,  until  public 
indignation  shall  have  banished  them  from  circu- 
lation, or  until  the  laws  of  the  country  shall  have 
provided  apartments  in  the  penitentiary  for  all  men 
engaged  in  this  ne&rious  swindling.  As  the  lat- 
ter is  necessarily  a  work  of  time,  we  now  call  upon 
the  people  to  adopt  the  former.  Every  honest 
man  is  interested  in  patting  down  this  system  of 
robbery.  Let  the  honest  merchant,  mechanic* 
planter,  and  professional  man  meet  and  declare 
unanimously  not  to  receive  any  of  these  false 
promises  to  pay  either  in  payment  of  debt,  or  fbr 
cotton,  or  for  merchandise.  Now  is  the  time  to 
destroy  these  worse  than  Egyptian  plagues.  Liet 
the  planters  refuse  to  take  therr  paper  in  payment 
for  cotton.  If  they  are  indebted  to  the  banks,  let 
them  sell  their  cotton  for  good  money,  and  pur- 
chase up  the  trash  to  pay  tne  bank  debts.  This 
will  be  an  efl^ectual  mooe  of  disinfecting  the  coun- 
try, and  eradicating  one  of  the  most  loathsome 
diseases  that  ever  afflicted  a  peopis  not  under  ihe 
special  vengeance  of  the  Deity.  If  the  people  do 
not  pursue  this  plan,  but  place  their  cotton  a^in  in 
the  bands  of  the  swindlers,  they  may  prepare  to  pmy 
^  or  50  dollars  a  barrel  for  pork  next  year.  Tneir 
currency  will  also  be  worth  about  50  cents  in  the 
dollar,  and  the  banks  will  reap  another  glorious 
harvest,  buying  up  bank  notes,  extorting  from  the 
planters  and  mechanics  about  three  prices  for  pro- 
\isions,  bagging,  bale  rope,  &c.,  and  finally  they 
will  destroy  the  whole  planting  and  mercantile  in- 
terests of  this  country.  The  honest  portion  of  the 
community  is  called  on  by  every  consideration  of 
justice,  of  patriotism,  of  self-respect  and  self-de- 
fence, to  consult  together  and  unite  in  one  solid 
phalanx  to  resist  the  desolating  march  of  these 
bold  and  daring  swindlers. 

Some  of  the  banks  will  resort  to  every  trick 
and  device  to  deceive  the  people  this  year  and  to 
get  the  control  ofthe  present  crop  of  cotton.  They 
took  the  lion's  share  of  the  last  crop,  and  it  will 
require  some  ingenuity  to  cheat  the  planter  again. 
Last  year  they  held  out  the  idea  that  they  would 
check  on  the  north  in  a  few  weeks  and  make 
their  paper  good;  this  year  they  will  be  compelled 
to  raise  the  value  of  their  paper,  which  they  will 
do  about  the  commencement  of  the  season.  They 
wiM  then  induce  the  belief  that  they  intend  to  re- 
sume snecie  payments  every  month.  But  let  the 
people  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  paper  or  their 
promises  till  t  hey  commence  paying  specie.  They 
were  deceived  last  year;  this  was  the  fault  of  the 
banks;  if  they  are  plundered  this  year^  the  fault 
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will  be  their  owik  When  the  report  of  the  bank 
r^nomiraioners  shall  appear,  the  oldest  swindleis 
"Will  be  astounded  at  the  scenes  ol' specula  lion,  ror- 
•ruption  and  fraud  which  modern  banking  has 
^ven  rise  to  in  this  state. 

James  Hagait. 


From  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
«TATBMBNT  OF  THE  CULTURE  AND  PRODUCTS 
OF  A  LOT,  THROUGH  A  SERIES  OF  YEARS. 

Catawiasaf  Columbia  county^  Pa., } 

OcVr,  11,  1838.  \ 
Dewt  Sir — Knowing  the  deep  interest  that  you 
have  taken  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  and 
possessing  something  uf  the  same  spirit,  induces 
roe  to  communicate  to  you  the  manner  that  I  have 
pursued  in  farming  u  lot,  containing  three  acres 
and  three  quarterp,  adjoining  our  town.  I  have 
also  farmed  130  or  140  acres  to  very  good  efi'ect,  a 
part  of  which  has  produced  quite  equal  to  the  lot 
above  mentioned.  The  Jot  iP  on  the  second  rise 
from  the  river  Susquehanna,  and  was  formerly  co- 
vered with  yellow  pine  saplings — the  soil  is  rather 
%ht — 1  purchased  it  14  or  15  years  since.  J  farm- 
ed it  (br  seven  or  eight  years  with  wheat  and  clo- 
ver alternately,  mowing  the  first  crop  of  clover 
and  ploughing  down  the  second,  and  sowing 
wheat  af\er  one  ploughing,  and  harrowing  it  in. 
I  have  bad  40  bushels  of  clean  wheat  to  the  acre 
in  this  way  of  farming,  and  found  my  land  to  im- 
prove. In  the  autumn  of  1833, 1  sowed  timothy 
«eed  shortly  aAer  my  wheat,  and  in  the  spring  fol- 
lowing clover  seed  also,  and  had  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  in  1834. 

In  July  1835  I  cut  16^  tons  of  excellent  timothy 
and  clover  hay  from  this  piece  of  land,  sav 
worth  812  per  ton,  amounting?  to  819*^  00 

July  1836  cut  141  tons  of  hay  at  812         174  00 
July  1837  cut  15|  tons  of  hay  at  812         186  00 
Oct.  1838  had  636  bushels  of  corn  in  the 
ear  from  3^  acres  of  it,  say  318  bush- 
els of  corn  at  75c.  per  h.  238  50 
Oct.  1838  had  from  ^  of  an  acre  of  head- 
lands of  lot,  30  bushels  of  potatoes  at 
75  cts.  per  btishel  22  50 
Oct.   1838   had   200  pumpkins  grown 
among  corn  at  1  ct.  each  2  00 


Prod,  of  3|  acres  for  4  successive  years  8821  00 
In  the  statement  of  the  corn  1  have  not  included 
10  or  12  bushels  of  ears,  sold  or  taken  from  the  lot 
for  boiling.  The  crop  is  rather  extraortlinaiy  for 
the  season.  Last  fall  1  plouirhed  down  the  sod 
that  had  been  mowed  for  the  three  previous  years, 
which  sod  bad  been  well  roaoured  the  sprinsr  be- 
fore— early  this  spring  it  was  well  harrowed,  and 
at  planting  time  it  was  furrowed  out  three  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  four  grains  put  in  each  hill, 
and  two  rows  of  potatoes  planted  around  the  lot. 
The  cultivator  was  principally  used  in  dressinsr  the 
corn,  and  at  the  last  dressing,  one  half  the  lot 
was  reduced  to  two  stalks  to  the  hill,  leaving  three 
stalks  in  the  other  half,^nd  taking  care  to  let  the 
thnflie9t  plants  remain.  In  furrowing  out,  care 
was  taken  not  to  turn  up  the  sod. 

On  examination  of  the  ears,  it  was  found  that 
where  there  were  three  plants  to  a  hill  they  were 
more  numerous^  but  where  there  were  two  only, 


the  ears  appeared  to  be  larger.  It  was  the  large 
yellow  corn  that  was  grown,  and  some  of  the  ears 
were  eight  inches  in  circumference,  and  many  of 
them  from  13  to  14^  inches  in  length.  The  seed 
wns  taken  from  stalks  that  had  two  or  three  ears 
on  each,  taking  the  upper  and  the  best  one.  The 
lot  has  been  sown  with  wheat  since  the  com  was 
taken  off;  it  had  been  topped,  and  as  the  plough- 
ing progressed,  a  man  and  boy  pulled  up  the  stalks 
and  placed  them  in  the  furrows,  with  the  but  or 
root  end  towards  the  plough,  and  in  this  way  the 
whole  of  them  are  completely  buried,  and  if  I  mis- 
take not,  will  decompose  and  make  a  good  ma- 
nure. The  plousrhing  turned  up  the  old  sod  which 
had  not  been  disturbed  during  the  season,  and  it 
presents  at  this  time  on  the  surface  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rich  coat  of  manure,  and  I  would  not 
exchange  the  chance  for  wheat  from  this  niece  for 
that  of  any  other  of  the  same  size — if  I  live  ttU 
next  harvest  I  will  let  you  know  the  result. 

I  think  there  is  an  average  crop  of  com  in  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  from  this  to  Wilks- 
barre,  sav  45  miles.  The  crop  of  hay  never  was 
exceeded;  wheat  excellent;  rye  and  oats  rather 
litfht,  buckwheat  very  light,  having  been  destroy- 
ed in  most  instances  by  the  frost  in  the  early  part 
of  Septeoiber. 

Respectfully,  your  friend, 
Joseph  Paxtoit. 


From  Uie  Library  of  UieAtl  Kaowledgs. 
FLEMTSH  HUSBAHDRY. 

Of  the  Cultivation  of  Soots,  Potatoes,  Turnips, 
Beets,  CarroiSf  Parsnips,  Chicory. 

If  we  are  indebted  to  the  Flemish  for  the  iniro- 
duciion  of  clover  and  turnips  into  our  agriculture, 
they  are  equally  so  to  us  lor  the  valuable  potato. 
This  root  is  now  become  a  great  substitute  for 
corn  throughout  all  Europe,  and  its  influence  on 
the  population  cannot  be  denied;  when  com  fails 
potatoes  are  generally  most  abundant,  and  thus 
prevent  that  distress,  which  is  so  great  a  check  to^ 
population.  In  Flanders  potatoes  form  a  part  of 
every  rotation,  the  light  soils  being  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  root;  and  as  a  great 
part  of  the  pn^uce  is  consumed  by  cattle,  and 
thus  gives  an  adequate  return  in  manure,  the  ob- 
jection of>en  made  to  its  extensive  cuhivatjpo, 
that  it  exhausts  the  soil  and  returns  little  to  it,  is 
not  well  founded.  Where  it  not  for  potatoes  to 
keep  the  cattle  durini?  the  latter  part  of  the  win- 
ter and  beginning  of  spring,  when  the  supply  of 
tumips  fails,  a  much  smaller  number  could  be 
kept;  for  hay  is  a  dear  fodder  in  most  parts  of 
Flanders. 

Potatoes  were  at  first  only  known  as  an  easch 
lent  root  in  gardens;  and  it  was  a  kmg  tine  before 
their  real  value  was  found  onK  w  l74Xy  th^ 
were  for  the  first  time  sold  m  the  market  of 
Bruges,  in  consequence  of  the  aeal  of  an  individu- 
al of  that  town,  Mr.  Verhulst,  who  distributed 
some  sets  gratuitously  to^the  fkrmeai  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. From  that  time  the  cultivation  increased 
rapidly,  and  spread  all  OAfer  the  country.  The  va- 
rieties which  are  mostly  sold  in  the  towns.are  the 
earliest  and  best  flavored,  which  are  chiefly  raised 
in  sheltered  ganlen^s   The  plant  being  a  native. 
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of  a  wanner  elimate  cannot  bear  the  least  fVost. 
It  is  therefore  not  pafe  to  plant  it  in  the  Qelds  be- 
fore March  or  April.  The  sets  which  are  planted 
to  produce  an  increase,  are  not  seeds  but  buds,  and 
as  such  perpetuate  the  qualifies,  good  or  bad,  of 
the  parent  stock.  Each  variety  proceeds  from 
some  original  plant  raiised  from  seed,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  age  and  decay  with  its  parent.  Hence  va- 
rieties continiuaJly  degenerate  or  wear  out,  and 
/Vesh  or  new  varieties  must  be  produced  by  sowing 
the  seeds;  recent  experimentB  and  observations  ful- 
ly bear  out  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  It  is  there- 
fore not  suflici«'!nt  merely  to  find  a  superior  variety, 
the  age  of  the  parent  plant  should  also  be  noted, 
Some  will  last  longer  than  others,  but  all  old  vari- 
eties sooner  or  later  show  marks  of  decay ;  and 
the  sooner  they  are  exchnng«*d  for  younger  and 
more  vigorous  the  better.  In  Flanders  the  principal 
rrop  of  potatoes  is  planted  in  April.  Potatoes  re- 
quire much  manure  to  give  a  great  return,  al- 
though those  which  grow  in  poor  soils  are  much 
pleasanter  to  the  taste,  For  cattle,  however, 
quantity  is  of  more  consequence  than  flavor.  The 
soil  in  which  potatoes  are  to  be  planted  should  be 
well  prepared  by  deep  and  repeated  ploughing,  or 
what  is  still  better,  by  trenching  with  the  spade. 
In  Flanders  the  sets  are  planted  in  rows  two  feet 
wide  or  more,  and  the  same  distance  between  the 
sets,  so  that  each  plant  may  have  the  earth  drawn 
up  to  the  stem,  and  a  small  hillock  made  round  it. 
Sometimes  the  land  is  ploughed  and  manured  as 
for  other  crops,  excepting  that  the  quantity  of  ma- 
nure is  at  least  double  the  quantity  usually  put  on 
for  corn.  The  sets  are  then  dropped  into  holes 
re^ulariy  made  with  a  blunt  dibble,  and  filled  up 
with  earth.  These  sets  are  either  small  potatoes 
picked  out  for  that  purpose,  or  larger  cut  into 
pieces,  taking  care  that  there  shall  be  at  least  two 
aye^  or  buds  left  in  each  piece.  When  potatoes 
are  planted  to  ariy  considerable  extent,  the  me- 
Iboa  is  similar  to  that  which  we  described  for 
beans,  the  furrows  being  proportionably  deeper ; 
the  sets  are  dropped  upon  the  dunsr  in  every  se- 
cond or  third  furrow  about  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  covered  by  the  return  of  the  plough. 
In  this  manner  nine  *or  ten  bushels  of  potatoes 
will  plant  an  acre.  The  crop  avemces  about  three 
hundred  bushels,  if  the  land  is  well  prepared,  and 
the  potato  plants  have  been  well  hoed  and  monld- 
ed  up.  This  is  not  n  vprv  great  return,  consider. 
»ng  the  qunntii  V  of  mnniire.  The  qunlity  of  the 
potatoes  depen(fs  on  the  na»ure  of  the  soil  ns  well 
as  on  the  variety  pl.mted;  in  light  sands  the  po- 
Intoes  are  small,  nnd  mealy  when  boiled  ;  in  irood 
loams  thev  grow  Inrjre  nnd  more  juicy,  but  are 
not  so  well  fliivored:  the  latter  producinir  a  greater 
bulk,  are  preferred  for  rattle. 

There  is  a  potato  called  ScMde  JVindeke  pota- 
to, from  the  name  of  a  villngc  near  A'ost ;  they 
prow  in  a  strong  soil  nnd  are  remarkably  mealv 
and  good ;  hut  they  rapid  I  v  deirenerate  when 
planted  in  a  different  soil.  The  potatoes  which 
are  pr»»fcrred  for  rattle  are  called  Elsen  Moiten 
and  Kattenbollen^  lioth  very  large.  A  variety 
was  introduced  from  England  into  the  neit^hbor- 
-hood  of  Ghent  some  yeai^  asro,  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Lankman,  which  are  in  great  re- 
pote,andgo  by  his  name.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  point  out  the  variety  from  which  thpse  sprung, 
as  the  soiMn  which  they  are  transplanted  has,  no 
doubt,  had  a  great  influence  on  their  present  qua- 


lity. A  few  small  Flemish  potatoes,  whieh  we 
0T\ee  sent  to  a  fiiend  at  Kenilworth,  produced 
in  that  rich  soil  some  of  the  largest  potatoes  wc 
ever  met  with.  None  of  the  original  potatoes 
were  so  large  as  a  hen's  egg. 

When  we  were  on  the  subject  of  manures,  we 
mentioned  the  pond  weeds  as  highly  useful  in 
planting  potatoes.  Long  litter  and  even  old  thatrh 
18  excellent  to  plant  the  sets  in,  if  the  soil  is  not 
very  liirht.  Potatoes  are  usually  taken  up  in  the 
end  of  September;  this  is  done  by  means  of  a  three- 
pronged  fork,  which  is  less  apt  to  cut  the  roots  than 
the  spade.  The  ground  is  at  the  same  lime  clear* 
ed  of  the  roots  of  couch  grass,  and  other  peren- 
nial weeds :  and  when  the  harrows  have  gone 
over  the  field,  nnd  all  the  potatoes  are  picked  up 
which  had  escaped  the  fork,  no  other  prepara- 
tion is  required  to  sow  wheat,  or  winter  bariey. 
When  the  seed  is  sown,  the  stitches  are  marked 
out  by  the  plough,  the  intervals  dug  out,  and  (he 
earth  is  spread  over  the  seed,  af)er  the  urine  ciirt 
has  deposited  half  the  usual  quantity  of  liquid  ma- 
nure in  these  intervals.  This  is  sunicient  on  land 
which  has  had  a  double  manuring  for  the  pota- 
toes. 

Turnips  are  not  often  cultivated  as  a  main  crop, 
or  a  substitute  for  the  old  fiillows,  as  it  is  in  Eng* 
land  and  Scotland ;  but  mostly  ns  a  second  crop 
after  bariey  or  rye,  which  we  call  eddish  turnips 
in  England.  But  as  the  barley  and  rye  harvest  are 
eariy  in  Flanders,  and  not  an  hour  is  lost  in  get- 
ting the  turnip-seed  sown,  they  are  often  of  a  very 
good  size  before  winter.*  The  crop,  however, 
can  bear  no  comparison  in  point  of  weight,  with 
a  turnip  crop  in  Norfolk,  still  less  in  Berwickshire 
and  Northumberland  ;  but  it  is  obtained  at  a  small 
expense,  and  does  not  interfere  with  any  other 
crop.  In  a  farm  of  twenty  acres,  if  five  acres 
were  set  apart  ever}'  year  for  turnips,  the  remain- 
der would  scarcely  give  sufficient  occupation  to 
the  farmer  and  his  family,  and  produce  sufficient 
corn  to  feed  them  and  to  pay  the  rent.  It  is  by 
quick  succession  of  crops  that  a  small  farm  is  made 
to  produce  much  more  in  proportion  than  a  large 
one,  and  that  every  member  of  a  family  is  con- 
stantly and  busily  employed.  As  soon  as  the  com 
is  cut,  the  portion  of  the  field  which  is  cleared  is 
ploughed  and  harrowed,  liquid  manure  is  poured 
over  it,  and  the  seed  is  sown  ;  so  that  in  twenty- 
four  hours  an  acre,  which  was  but  just  cleared,  is 
arrnin  producing  a  fresh  crop.  The  ploughing 
nnd  sowint;  goes  on  every  day,  and  follows  on  the 
heels  of  the  reapers;  of  such  consequence  may 
be  the  delay  of  two  or  three  days,  that  the  seed 
sown  first  will  be  out  nnd  in  the  rough  leaf,  when 
that  which  was  two  or  three  days  later  is  only 
just  coming  up,  and  is  subject  to  all  the  depreda- 
tions of  insects.    When  the  turnips  are  fainy  up, 

r       I  I     *  ■  - 

•  Mr.  Van  Aelhrock  sowed  some  turnips  in  Mar, 
1837,  and  they  were  of  sufiicient  size  in  August  to  oe 
ynven  to  the  cows.  Lar^  turnips  are  not  thought  so 
sweet  as  the  smaller,  which  do  not  f^ve  that  disagree- 
able taste  to  th»  milk,  which  prevents  many  farmers  in 
England  from  giving  them  to  milch  cows.  The  intro- 
duction of  early  turnips  in  Flanders  might  be  of  great 
advantage.  If  winter  tares  were  sown  to  be  cutia 
May,  and  turnips  to  follow  immediately,  these  two 
crops,  with  the  intermediate  ploughing,  would  prepare 
the  land  admirably  for  wheat  or  colza,  and  not  only 
give  two  useful  crops;  but  have  all  the  meliorating  and 
cleansing  efiect  of  a  fkUow. 
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they  are  watered  with  diluted  urine ;  nnd  their 
growth  19  rapid  heyond  lielief.  We  have  seen 
tumipe  sown  in  the  middle  of  July,  afler  barley 
harvest,  which  in  the  end  of  Auffue!  already 
ahoived  very  promiBini;  bulbs.  If  it  were  not  lor 
this  acceleration  of  the  growth,  no  crop  of  any 
weight  could  be  raised  by  the  end  of  September, 
when  they  are  usually  pulled  up. 

The  cultivation  of  the  beet -root  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Flanders  under  the  dominion  of  Bona- 
parte, for  the  manufkcture  of  Fuurar;  it  was  then 
a  /breed  cultivation,  and  was  abandoned  as  soon 
AS  peace  had  restored  the  usual  Fupply  of  siifi^ar 
from  the  colonies;  and  although  the  revival  of  tnis 
manufacture  in  France,  where  considerable  for- 
tunes have  been  lately  realized  by  it,  has  indQced 
several  speculative  individuals,  and  also  a  compa- 
ny with  a  large  subscribed  capital  to  re-establish 
manufactories  of  beet-root  sugar  in  different  parts 
of  Beljzrium,  the  Flemish  farmers  in  general  are 
not  much  disposed  to  raise  the  beet-root  for  sale. 
They  imagine,  whether  correctly  or  not,  that  the 
land  suflfefB  from  this  crop,  when  there  is  no  re- 
turn of  manure,  as  much  as  it  would  from  pota- 
toes sold  off  the  farm,  while  the  latter  are  much 
more  profitable  ;  and  the  carriage  of  this  heavy 
produce  to  any  distance  through  roads  almost  im- 

?assable  in  autumn  greatly  diminishes  the  return, 
'he  manuflicturers  of  sugar  have  found,  in  conse- 
quence, that  they  cannot  rely  on  a  longer  supply 
from  the  fjirmer,  and  that  they  must  enter  into 
the  cultivation  of  the  beet-root  to  a  large  extent 
on  their  own  account,  to  keep  up  a  proper  supply. 
The  company  establiphed  near  Waterioo  have 
purchased  a  large  tract  ofland,a  great  pait  of  which 
It  in  woods,  which  they  arc  cutting  down  and 
converting  Into  arable  land  for  this  purpose;  on  this 
fresh  soil,  which  is  by  no  means  rich,  the  beet- 
root appears  to  thrive  well.  A  large  sugar  manu- 
factory is  erected  at  Bruges,  another  near  Ghent, 
and  a  smaHer  near  Dixmude,  and  various  other 
places,  which  will  require  many  hundreds  of  acres 
for  beet-root  annually,  and  thus  make  this  root  an 
important  article  of*^  cultivation.  The  mode  in 
which  this  root  is  cultivated  has  nothing  peculiar 
in  it.  The  land  is  plou^ed  and  well  manured ; 
the  seed  is  dibblea,  as  in  the  garden,  m  rows  a 
loot  or  eighteen  inches  wide  and  a  foot  ^nder  in 
the  rows ;  when  the  plants  are  up  they  are  weeded 
and  hoed  by  hand;  the  seed  is  put  into  the  ground 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  ond  the  roots  taken  np 
in  September  and  October.  A  common  crop  is 
iirom  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  of  roots  from  an  acre 
of  land. 

Thw  cultivation  has  not  been  adopted  for  a  suf- 
^ent  number  of  years  to  ascertain  what  rotation 
is  most  proitable,  where  beet-root  is  the  principal 
object  Those  who  are  sanguine  think  that  alter- 
nate crops  of  beet-root  and  com  may  be  kept  up 
by  good  tillage  and  manuring.  The  old  farmers 
are  of  opinion  that  there  will  soon  be  n  great 
faliing-otT  in  the  crops.  Time  will  show  who  are 
riffht.  In  the  mean  time  the  cultivation  of  the 
wuite  and  yellow  beet,  which  contain  most  sac- 
charine matter,  is  extending  rapidly.  A  small 
portion  only  of  these  useful  roots  is  raised  for  the 
cows.  They  are  not  supposed  to  be  so  good  for 
the  milk  as  turnips,  and  they  take  up  the  whole 
•eason.  Should  the  cuhivation  be  greatly  extend- 
ed, it  may  have  a  great  effect  in  causing  a  varia- 
tion ID  the  usual  rotatiooa  of  crops,  now  generally 


[adopted.  The  advantage  to  agriculture  of  the 
beet-root  sugar  manufactory,  where  good  land  is 
not  over-abundant,  is  still  problematical. 

The  ruta  baga^  or  Swedish  turnip,  which  i« 
so  highly  valued  by  the  British  farmer,  is  not  gene- 
rally cultivated  in  ITlanderi.  If  a  few  small  patch- 
es of  it  are  seen,  it  is  only  as  an  experiment  made 
by  some  rich  proprietor.  It  does  not  enter  into 
the  regular  system  of  cultivation,  and  is  not  so 
well  suited  to  sandy  soils  as  the  turnip. 

Carrots  (^ow  well  in  light  soils,  which  have 
been  tretiched  to  a  good  depth,  and  they  conse- 
quently form  a  part  of  the  regular  rotations  in  all 
light  soils  ;  when  they  are  sown  as  a  principal 
crop,  it  is  generally  next  after  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat, or  turnips.  The  land,  having  t>een  well 
stirred  for  these  crops,  is  ploughed  before  winter, 
and  manured  with  half  the  usual  quantity  of  cows' 
dung,  or  of  the  sweepings  of  streets,  with  which 
is  mixed  a  third  part  of  pigs'  dung,  from  the  no- 
tion that  the  smell  of  this  dung  keeps  off  the 
moles  and  field  mice,  who  otherwise  would  injure 
the  crop.  This  is  ploughed  in  six  or  seven  inchef 
deep,  nnd  the  lana  is  left  so  all  winter.  In  the 
beginning  of  April,  a  very  deep  ploughing  is 
given,  two  or  three  inches  deeper  than  the  last ; 
twenty  hogsheads  of  liquid  manure  are  then 
poured  over  this,  and  2^  lbs.  of  carrot  seed  are 
sown.  The  harrows  reversed  are  drawn  over  the 
land  ;  the  intervals  between  the  stitches,  are  du|^ 
out  with  the  spade,  and  the  earth  thrown  evenly 
over  the  seed.  It  is  slightly  rolled.  Some  put  on 
no  dung,  but  only  llqufd  manure  on  the  land  in- 
tended for  carrots.  If  the  preceding?  crop  was 
potatoes,  the  ground  is  already  sufficiently  ma- 
nured, and  any  additional  quantity  would  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  forked  carrots,  which  is  the 
consequence  of  over  manuring;  but  if  they  Ibl- 
low  buckwheat,  which  has  had  no  manure,  a'  fresh 
supply  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  good  crop  of  car-* 
rots.  The  more  the  manure  is  decomposed  and 
intimately  mixed  with  the  soil,  the  better  for  this 
crop.  When  the  carrots  come  up,  they  require  to 
be  most  carefully  weeded ;  this  is  the  principal  ex* 
pense.  It  is  done  by  women  and  children,  who  go 
on  their  hands  and  knees  and  pull  up  every  weed. 
If  carrots  were  sown  in  drills  much  of  this  labor 
miffht  he  spared,  by  using  horse-hoes  between 
the  rows,  and  small  hand  hoes  between  the 
plants  in  the  rows.  Should  the  carrots  fail, 
turnips  or  spurry  are  immediately  sown,  that  no 
time  may  be  lost.  In  May  the  carrots  are  thinned 
out  where  they  irrow  too  close,  and  those  which 
are  pulled  out  are  given  to  the  cows;  they  are  lel\ 
about  six  inches  apart. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  ciirrots  sown  in  the  fields; 
the  one  is  the  large  Dutch  orange  carrot  common 
in  England,  the  other  is  a  white  carrot  which  is 
very  hardy,  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  more 

f)roductive  in  light  sands  than  the  orange.  It  has 
ately  been  introduced  into  Eni;land ;  some  fin^ 
specimens  of  the  root  were  exhibited  at  the  Smith- 
fiield  show  in  December  1636.  From  a  trial  on  a 
small  scale,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  roots  for  cattle  in  winter. 
The  white  carrot  is  that  which  is  generally  pre- 
ferred lor  sowing  in  another  crop,  as  flax  or  bar- 
ley, which  IS  a  common  practice.  In  this  case  the 
carrot  seed  is  sown  a  week  or  two  after  the  princi- 
pal crop.  The  flax  or  com  grows  faster  than  the 
cant>t,  which  is  thus  kept  down,  and  only,  pushes 
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ite  slender  root  deep  info  the  len'ound  without  mak- 
iog  misch  top,  or  swellinff  to  any  size.  In  weed- 
ing care  \b  taken  not  to  pull  out  the  carrotR,  which 
are  easily  distinguished  from  weeds.  AAer  the 
ilax  is  piiiled,  the  (ground  is  gone  over  and  weeded 
again  ;  liquid  manure  is  then  spread  over,  and  the 
4arrots  soon  begin  to  grow,  and  the  roots  to  swell. 
If  the  main  crop  was  barley,  the  stubble  is  care- 
lulhr  pulled  up,  and  the  carrots  are  then  treated  as 
before.  Thus  by  the  middle  of  October  a  good 
weight  of  carrots  is  pit>duced  on  land,  which  had 
already  given  a  profitable  crop  that  season  and  a 
great  supply  of  winter  food  is  obtained  for  the  cat- 
lie.  Carrots  are  occasionallv  sown  amongst  peas. 
The  peas  ripen  in  July,  and  are  pulled  up  ;  and 
then  the  carrots  are  treated  as  we  have  been  de- 
scribing. If  the  row  culture  were  introduced,  and 
the  carrots  and  peas  drilled  in  alternate  row*,  the 
success  would  probably  be  more  complete.  This  is 
done  in  the  intervals  of  the  colza  or  rape  with  good 
success.  About  fifteen  small  cart-loads  of  carrots, 
or  about  ten  or  twelve  tons  per  acre,  is  considered 
a  fair  crop.  Judsrinff  from  the  produce  of  about 
one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  good  sand,  in  which  the 
white  carrot  was  sown  in  England,  in  March 
1836,  without  manure,  the  rows  a  foot  apart  and 
well  weeded  and  hoed,  the  crop  would  have 
reached  twenty- two  tons  per  acre ;  the  common 
orange  carrot  in  the  same  ground  did  not  produce 
half  that  weight. 

Parsnips  are  sown  in  land  too  heavy  for  carrots; 
and  in  a  deep  rich  loam,  the  produce  is  very  great. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  bearing  the  severest 
frost,  and  therefore  do  not  require  to  be  housed, 
but  may  be  lef\  in  the  ground  until  they  are  requir- 
ed/or  use.  They  are  not  thought  so  ffood  for 
milch  cows  as  carrots,  but  superior  for  fatting  cat- 
tle. The  quality  of  the  soil  mu»t  decide  which  of 
the  two  may  be  sown  to  most  advantage. 

There  is  another  root,  the  cultivation  of  which 
is  oflen  very  profitable,  althousrh  of  compara- 
tively small  use  on  the  farm.  This  is  chicory,  of 
which  the  dried  roots  are  roasted  and  used  instead 
of  cofiee.  A  considerable  commerce  in  this  root 
has  sprung  up  lately,  which  has  caused  a  duty  of 
X 20  per  ton  to  he  laid  on  its  importation  into 
Britain.  It  is  the  same  plant  which  Arthur 
Young  so  strongly  recommended  for  its  leaves  for 
cattle  and  sheep ;  but  it  has  not  been  found  to  an- 
swer the  expectation  in  this  point  of  view.  The 
roots  contain  a  strong  bitter,  which  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  infusion ;  it  is  also  used  in  the  brewing 
of  beer  to  save  hops.  It  is  wholesome,  and  if  it 
does  not  impart  an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  beer, 
there  can  be  do  objection  to  its  use.  At  all  events 
the  cultivation  of  it,  whether  for  beer  or  coflTee,  is 
a  part  of  Flemish  affriculture,  and  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  The  seed  is  sown  in  the  end  of  March 
or  beginning  of  April.  It  is  treated  exactly  as 
Ihe  carrot,  when  sown  alone.  The  srround  should 
be  mellow  and  deep,  rather  heavy  than  light,  and 
plotighed  or  trenched  to  a  good  depth.  It  is  sown 
broad-cast  in  Flanders,  as  every  thing  else  is ;  but 
St  would  be  much  better  if  it  were  sown  in  rows 
eighteen  inches  apart.  The  leaves  may  be  given 
to  sheep  or  pigs ;  but  they  give  a  bad  taste  to  the 
milk  of^  the  cows  who  eat  them.  The  roots  are 
taken  up  in  September,  and  are  then  of  the  size  of 
a  small  carrot;  they  are  cut  into  pieces,  and  dried 
in  a  kiln.  In  that  state  they  are  exported.  The 
price  varies  much,  according  to  produce  and  de- 


mand. It  is  not  an  object  of  general  cultivation, 
but  only  by  particular  persons  and  in  particular 
soils ;  the  market  is  overstocked  at  one  time,  and 
a  great  demand  exists  at  another.  Such  a  pro- 
duce can  never  enter  into  a  regular  course,  but 
may  be  raised  as  circumstances  may  afiord  a  pros* 
pect  of  sale  and  profit. 


^tti  llie  Pftrtners^  Cabinet 
BLUE  MUD. 

Mr.  Editor — There  is  an  article  on  our  salt 
marshes  called  the  blue  inv4,  which  doubtless  pos- 
sesses many  fortilizing  properties.  Several  farm- 
ers have  endeavored  to  experiment  with  it  in  their 
agriculture,  but  these  have  been  very  few,  and 
their  experiments  quite  limited.  Where  the  arti- 
cle has  been  exposed  to  severe  frost,  say  one  win- 
ter, (the  object  is  to  pulverize  it)  and  applied  to 
com  in  the  month  of  May,  when  it  is  two  inches 
out  of  the  ground,  it  has  had  a  very  fine  effect. 
The  corn  being  three  times  as  good  where  this 
mud  was  applied,  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
field.  If  this  article  is  a  valuable  manure,  we 
have  an  inexhaustible  store — and  need  not  fear 
the  apparent  increasing  poverty  of  our  lands.  The 
probable  properties  are  sea-salt,  oil  and  sulphur. 
Some  suppose  it  is  the  washings  of  the  upper 
country,  having  a  clay  basis.  Tuis  seems  impro- 
bable, from  the  fact,  that  when  a  ditch  is  dug, 
where  the  tide  has  access,  it  will  be  filled  in  a 
very  short  time  with  this  substance.  But  what 
renders  it  difficult  to  determine,  is  the  clay  accom- 
panying it ;  it  is  affirmed  that  the  sea  does  not  de- 
posit that.  As  it  will  be  a  cheap  manure,  and  ea- 
sily obtained  by  every  farmer,  whether  proprietor 
or  rentor  of  land,  if  Ibund  to  be  valuable,  my  ob- 
ject is  to  elicit  information  through  the  pil^es  of 
the  Cabinet.  I  hope  some  gentleman  who  is  ac- 
auainted  with  the  deposits  of  the  flood-tide,  (as 
this  is  the  tide  bearing  to  our  shores)  will  give  us 
an  essay  on  the  subject,  and  whether  he  has  tho- 
roughly investigated  it  or  not,  any  additional  know- 
ledge of  its  properties  will  be  gladly  received  by 
the  fonpers  of  Kent  county,  Delaware.  If  anv 
gentleman,  having  experimented  with  it  on  his 
land,  will  give  us  the  result  of  the  same,  it  may 
help  agriculture  onward.  At  present  there  is  a 
spirit  of  agricultural  improvement  in  Kent  county ; 
and  a  dwindling  away  of  that  prejudice  so  long 
fostered  against  agricultural  papers,  in  so  much, 
that  almost  every  farmer  is  patronizing  or  anxious 
to  subscribe  for  some  ffood  practical  journal.  It 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  Cabinet,  as  well  as  the  farming  community 
at  large,  to  enrich  the  pages  of  their  work  with 
articles  of  utility.    Your  friend, 

A  Subscribes. 

Baver,  Eent  Co.,  Del.  Sep.  15, 1838. 


From  Uie  Farmen'  CaUs«t. 
THK  MULBERRY — SIUC,    ETC. 

Burlinglonf  N,  J.  Aug.  1, 1888. 
Your  letter  of  the  flth  ult.,  was  duly  received, 
in  which  a  number  of  interrogatories  on  the  sub- 
ject of  silk-growing,  &c.,  were  addressed  to  me. 
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but,  by  reason  of  other  engagements,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  delay  answering  tnem  until  the  present 
time.  In  replying  to  your  questions,  it  will  be 
necessary  ibr  me  briefly  to  recapitulate  them. 
*<  Question  1.  Have  you  been  long  enga^  in 
cultivating  the  mulberry?  2.  What  species  of 
morus  do  you  deem  preferable,  and  what  kind  of 
soil  suits  it  best  1  8.  What  is  the  best  mode  of 
propagating,  planting,  and  manajring  iti  4. 
What  is  the  value,  expense,  and  profit  on  an  acre 
of  mulberries  for  the  nrst  five  years  inclusive  1  6. 
What  kind  of  worm  do  you  consider  the  most 
valuable  1  6.  What  help  does  it  requite  to  raise 
one  hundred  pounds  of  silk?  7.  What  building, 
fixtures,  &c.,  ai^  necessary  in  this  latitude  to  raise 
one  hundred  pounds  of  silk  ?  8.  What  bounty  or 
bounties  does  the  legislature  of  your  state  ofier  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  silk  ?  9.  Is  there  a  ready 
market  Jbr  cocoons  and  reeled  silk  1  Any  other 
inlbrmntion  you  may  be  pleased  to  communicate 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  questions,  will 
be  thankAjlly  received  and  duly  appreciated."  I 
will  endeavor  to  ^ve  each  of  these  questions,  in 
their  order,  a  fair  mvestigation. 

FHrat,  ^  Have  you  been  long  engaged  in  culti- 
vating the  mulberry  1"  1  am  one  of  the  number 
who  first  commenced  the  silk-business  in  this  vi- 
cinity, and  have  devoted  the  two  last  years  with 
close  application,  practically,  to  the  culture  of  the 
rooms  multicaulis,  and  rearing  the  silk-worm. 

Second,  <'  What  species  of  morus  do  you  deem 

F referable,  and  what  kind  of  soil  suits  it  best  V^ 
hnve  taken  much  interest  during  the  last  few 
year?,  in  comparing  the  relative  qualities  of  the 
different  mulberries;  and  at  present  I  know  of 
none  I  deem  preferable  to  the  morus  multicaulis 
for  this  and  the  more  southern  latitudes,  for  the 
silk-business.  The  Alpine,  the  Canton,  and  the 
Brussa,  are  excellent  species,  and  may  be  well 
adapted  to  the  more  northern  latitudes ;  but  they 
are  slower  of  growth,  and  less  productive  of  foli- 
age. Most  of  the  different  species  I  have  seen, 
which  are  fourteen  or  fiOeen  varieties,  reauire  four 
or  ^ve  years'  growth  before  having  much  foliage 
to  part  with  ;  but  the  muUicaulis  will  yield  a  large 
Quantity  the  first  yearns  growth  without  iniury  to 
the  tree,  and  is  eaten  with  great  avidity  by  the 
silk-worm.  The  mulberry  that  is  most  productive 
of  fruit,  is  less  productive  of  foliage.  The  multi- 
caulis produces  very  little  fruit,  and  is  not  oHen 
grown  from  the  seed.  It  will  flourish  well  on  all 
soils  where  the  peach  tree  does.  To  select  a  loca- 
tion on  which  to  plant  a  field  for  the  siik-business, 
I  would  prefer  undulating  grounds,  having  a  deep 
mellow  loam,  and  mixed  with  saod  and  gravel 
suflicient  to  prevent  the  soil  from  baking  or  crusting. 
Tldrd,  "  What  is  the  best  mode  of  propa^ting, 
planting,  and  managing  it?"  AHer  having  the 
ground  made  mellow,  lay  out  the  field  in  rows 
about  four  feet  apart,  and  the  surest  mode,  by 
taking  one  season  with  another,  is  to  lay  the  treep 
down  full  length  and  cover  deep  enough  to  keep 
moist.  The  time  for  planting  in  thi«  latitude, 
I  think,  will  be  during  the  first  and  second 
weeks  in  April,  in  commoa  seasons.  By  planting 
A  field  of  mulberries  in  this  mode  they  roust  be 
taken  up  in  the  autumn,  as  they  will  stand  too 
near  each  other  to  remain  in  the  ground.  But  to 
plant  a  field  of  mulbemes  not  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  fall,  ray  views  are,  to  la^  out  the  rows  about 
five  feet  apart,  and  plant,  m  ike  rows,  rootfl  or 


cuttings  ttvo  feet  apart,  and  in  the  autumn  take 
up  every  other  tree  in  the  rows,  leaving  them 
standing  lour  feet  apart ;  the  remainder  to  have 
the  tops  cut  off  near  the  ground  in  the  fall.  The 
following  spring,  many  shoots  from  each  stump 
will  start  up  with  vigor,  and  produce  abundance  oT 
foliage,  and  easy  to  be  gathered.  Where  the  field 
is  large,  I  think  every  filth  row  may  be  omitted 
and  not  planted,  but  used  as  a  passage  (or  a  cart 
or  wagon,  in  which  to  transport  the  foliage  to  the 
cocoonery.  Our  experiments,  made  this  season, 
have 'proved  the  feasibility,  that  mulberries  treated 
in  the  above  manner,  win  fulfil  the  most  fanguine- 
anticipations. 

Ihurth,  '*  What  is  the  value,  expense  and^ 
profit,  on  an  acre  of  mulberries  for  the  first  ^ve 
years  inclusive?"  To  answer  this,  it  will  require 
some  philosophical  speculations,  as  the  feeding  of 
sifk- worms  from  an  acre  of  multicaulis  of  four  or 
Gve  years'  growth,  has  not  been  done  by  roe,  or 
under  mv  o&ervation.  At  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds- 
reeFed  silk  to  the  acre  has  l>een  produced  from  the 
first  year's  growth  of  trees.  But  from  an  acre- 
planted  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  thirty 
pounds  the  first  year  will  be  a  fair  production,  and' 
by  leaving  the  roots  in  the  ground  and  pruning  the 
tops  in  the  autumn,  I  deem  it  not  extravagant  to' 
estimate  one  hundred  pounds  reeled  silk  yeariy  on 
an  average,  the  four  succeeding  years  after  the 
first  yearns  growth  of  trees.  After  the  cocooneries 
and  nxtures  for  feeding  are  prepared,  we  can  feed' 
the  siFk- worms  and  reel  the  silk  at  an  expense  not 
over  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  pdund,  and  it 
is  then  worth  from  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to^ 
six  dollars  a  pound  to  the  manufacturer. 

Fifth.  "  What  kind  of  worm  do  you  consider 
the  most  valuable  ?"  At  present,  I  Know  of  none 
I  prefer  to  the  white  mammoth  worm,  so  called  ; 
but  we  have  a  kind  that  spin^  a  Inrae  yellow  co- 
coon, and  iff  a  very  good  kind.  The  silk  of  the 
white  is  worth  most.  We  hnve  a  kind  called  the 
two-crop  kind,  as  it  can  be  re-produced  the  same 
year,  but  they  spin  a  small  cocoon. 

Sixtk,  "  What  help  does  it  require  to  raise  one 
hundred  pounds  of  silk?"  It  requires  a  person 
having  experience  to  take  charge  of  the  feedings 
who  can  manage  during  the  first  week  alone  after 
the  worms  hatch,  and  the  second  week  a  t>oy  or 
giri  will  be  wanted  to  pick  leaves,  and  after  that 
another  person,  equal  to  a  full  hand,  will  l>e  all 
that  will  be  required  to  finish  the  crop,  which  will 
be  about  three  hundred  thousand  in  number.  By 
this  calculation  I  expect  the  cocoonery  to  be  con- 
venient to  the  mulblerry  field.  It  requires  two^ 
hands  to  chan^  the  worms  dexterously,  but  they 
can  attend  to  that  in  the  morning,  when  the  dew 
will  be  upon  the  leaves,  and  to  gathering  the  foli- 
age after  the  dew  shall  disappear.  A  stock  of 
leaves  will  always  be  wanted  before  hand,  lest 
there  should  be  rainy  weather,  when  they  cannot 
gather  them. 

Seventh,  <*  What  buildings,  fixtures,  Su^.,  are 
necessary  in  this  latitude  to  raise  one  hundred 
pounds  of  silk  ?"  Comiuon  rough  roade  build- 
ings will  answer  well  to  feed  in.  I  have  seen  a 
common  barn  u^ed  as  a  cocoonery,  and  the  silk- 
worms do  exceedingly  well.  They  like  a  gentle 
current  of  fresh  air  to  keep  them  healthful.  The 
fixtures,  &Cm  such  as  we  have  adopted  in  this 
place  for  feeding,  I  described  to  you  in  a  former 
letter.    L^^^  Farmers'  Cabinet,  Vol.  M,  p.  Sdl.j 
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Our  fixtures  for  epinnin?,  are  common  eawed 
lath  placed  about  three  inches  apart  on  the  under 
side  of  the  shelves,  and  some  simple  means  fixed 
for  the  worms  to  mount  up  on.  They  spin  their 
cocoons  in  the  corners,  where  the  lath  comes  in 
Contact  with  the  shelf. 

Eighth,  "  What  bounty  or  bounties  does  the 
legislature  ofvourotate  offer  to  enroura^  the 
growth  of  silk  1"  The  legislature  of  New  Jersey 
at  itft  last  session  passed  a  law  granting  fiAeen 
cento  premium,  per  pound,  on  cocoons,  the  pro- 
duction of  this  state,  and  .to  he  in  Ibrce  five  years. 

Ninth,  *'*  Is  there  a  regular  market  for  cocoons 
nnJ  reeled  silk  V^  There  are  regular  markets  at 
:&ir  prices  for  cocoons  produced  near  where  n^anu- 
facturing  silk  has  now  begun.  The  transporla- 
lion  of  large  bodies  of  cocoons  to  a  distance,  is 
Yiot  practicable.  The  manutacturers  are  anxious 
to  obtain  all  the  good  reeled  siik  our  country  can 
produce  at  present,  and  for  some  years  to  come, 
and  pay  a  much  higher  price  than  for  ihe  best 
imported.  Those  who  raise  silk  and  wishing  to 
sell  it  in  its  raw  state  had  better  reel  it  into  skeins, 
and  it  is  then  in  a  mercliantable  condition. 

Mr.  Gamaliel  Gay  is  the  inventor  of  a  set  of 
machinery  which  is  now  in  use  in  this  place,  that 
first  spools  the  silk  from  the  cocoons,  and  is  then 
<iouble4l  and  twisted  into  sewing  silk,  and  is 
thought  will  answer  a  good  purpose. 

I  have  answered  your  interrogatories  in  a  man- 
ner that  appears  roost  feasible  to  my  views,  but  I 
do  not  pretend  to  lay  down  any  particular  modes 
or  sysiems  as  applicable  to  all  future  generations. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Chauncby  Stone. 

Jos.  S.  Naudain,  M.  D.,  Middletoo,  Del. 


From  the  Fanners'  Cabiuet. 

don't  forget  to  lime. 

A  short  time  since  a  farmer  was  inquired  of  why 
he  didn't  use  lime  as  a  manure?  His  reply  wai:, 
«*l  can't  afford  it." 

What,  can't  afford  to  make  your  fields  produce 
twice  as  much  grain  and  grass  as  they  have  here- 
tofore furnished;  I  don't  understand  that  kind  of 
logic. 

Well,  I  don't  see  how  I  could  well  afford  to  buy 
lime;  it  costs  money,  you  know 

Yes,  it  costs  money,  that  is  true;  and  what  is 
the  use  of  money  but  to  lay  it  out  in  such  way  us 
to  make  it  produce  more,  in  the  same  w:iy  ilmt 
we  sow  wheat  and  plant  corn,  in  order  thnt  we 
may  get  more  wheat  and  corn  in  return. 

The  tnie  plan  of  using  money  i»  to  vrpt  ir  so  as 
to  make  it  as  productive  as  poKsihIe;  nnd  there  is 
no  way  that  f  know  of  hy  wliich  a  farmer  can 
make  his  funds  increase  iHSier,  than  by  so  apply- 
ing them  as  to  increase  the  fertility  of  his  farm. 

That  wise  old  farmer,  William  West,  admo- 
nished his  friends  and  neighbors  <*to  be  kind  to  the 
soil;"  well  knowing  from  his  own  experience  that 
the  result  would  be  prosperity;  but  those  who  go 
on  skinning  and  impoverishmg  it,  are  acting  the 
part  of^  the  old  woman  who  killed  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg;  they  soon  arrive  at  that  state 
when  they  think— 

"Tl\ey  can't  afford  to  lime." 

There  m  a  •last  of  people  in  the  worid,  and 


some  of  them  are  called  farmers,  who  deppitto 
pmall  thinu*»,  and  therefore  they  can  never  achieve 
ijreat  ones;  they  are  too  proud  to  thrive,  and  too 
laxy  to  grow  rich;  pnd  because  they  can't  do 
things  on  a  larire  scale,  omit  lo  do  them  aftoge* 
ther,  and  these  are  the  people — 

Who  can't  afford  to  lime. 

Greorsre  Esher,  the  worthy  and  successful  fHrm^ 
er  and  horticulturist,  who  is  referred  to  under  the 
heading  of  "More  fVuits  of  industry  and  inteiti* 
gence"  in  vol.  ii.  p.  306  of  the  Cabinet;  humble 
as  was  the  commencement  of  his  career  in  life, 
could  always  afford  to  buy  manure,  because  he 
knew  that  if  he  enriched  his  soil,  it  would  in  turn 
enridi  him,  and  in  this  way  they  have  been  goinf( 
on  for  half  a  century,  conferring  reciprocal  beoefita 
on  each  other,  and  it  is  now  a  question  not  easy  to 
determine  which  is  the  richer,  George,  or  bis  farm, 
for— 

He  never  said  he  couldn't  afford  to  lixDe. 

Those  who  think  they  can't  afford  to  Jime 
much,  should  lime  a  little;  make  a  beginning,  for 
there  is  nothing  like  commencing  to  do  right.  A 
farmer  some  years  since  was  prevailed  upon  to 
biiy  lime  enou£rh  to  dress  about  ten  acres  of  hw 
ground;  this  gave  him  a  start,  and  the  increased 
produce  gained  by  this  trial,  has  induced  him  to 
continue  it  since^  and  from  that  time  he  began  to 
thrive,  and  now  be  thinks — 

He  can  afford  to  Hm^. 

X. 


POOR  Richard's  almanac. 

TTie  Way  to  Wealthy  as  dearly  shown  in  ihe  Pre* 
face  of  an  old  Pennsylvania  jflmanac,  entitled , 
Poor  Richard  Improved.* 

Courteous  Header. — I  have  heard,  that  nothing 
gives  an  author  so  great  pleasure,  as  to  find  his 
works  respectfully  quoted  by  others.  Judce,  then, 
how  much  I  must  have  been  ^rjiiif^ed  by  an  in- 
cident I  am  going  to  relate  to  yon.  I  t^topped  my 
horse  lately,  where  a  great  nnmbor  of  people  were 
collected,  at  an  auction  of  merchunis' goods.  The 
hour  of  the  sale  not  beinir  cnme.  they  were  con- 
versing on  the  badness  of  the  times;  and  one  of 
the  company  called  to  a  plain  clean  old  man,  with 
white  locks,  *Pray,  Father  Abraham,  what  think 
you  of  the  ii:nes?  Will  noi  these  heavy  taxes 
quite  ruin  tiio  country?  How  shall  we  ever  l>e 
jible  to  pay  them?  What  would  you  advise  us  tol* 
Father  Abraham  stood  up,  and  replied,  *If  you 
would  have  my  advice,  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  sKort, 
"for  a  word  to  the  wise  is  enough,"  as  Poor  Rich- 

*  For  many  years  Dr.  Franklin  published  an  alma- 
nac, under  ihe  fictitious  name  and  authorship  of 
Richard  Saunders.  It  was  distin^ished  for  its  pro- 
verbs, and  old  sayings,  calculated  to  teach  habits  of 
industry  and  frugality,  and  addressed  to  the  taste  and 
feelings  of  common  people.  It  was  much  valued,  and 
gained  an  individuality  of  character,  both  for  itself 
and  for  "  Poor  Richard,"  as  its  author.  The  following 
article  formed  the  preface  to  one  of  the  last  numbers  ; 
in  which  the  author,  in  a  manner  both  amusing  and 
impressive,  brings  together  most  of  the  old  proverbs 
which  had  been  scattered  through  the  earlier  number* 
of  Poor  Richard's  Almanac— £p.  Fak.  Rji&. 
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Aid  says*'  They  joined  io  deBiring  him  to  speak 
bis  nuDd,  and  gathering  round  himi  he  proceeded 
«s  follows: 

'Friends,'  says  he,  'the  taxes  are,  indeed,  very 
heavy,  and  if  those  laid  on  by  (he  government 
were  the  onlv  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might 
more  easily  discharge  them ;  but  we  have  maijy 
others,  and  much  more  grievous  to  some  of  us. 
We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idleness, 
three  times  as  much  by  our  pride,  and  lour  times 
as  much  by  our  folly ;  and  from  these  taxes  the 
commissioners  cannot  ease  or  deliver  us,  by  allow- 
ing an  abatement.  However,  let  us  hearken  to 
good  advice,  and  something  may  be  done  for  us ; 
<*  God  helps  them  that  help  themselves,"  as  poor 
Richard  says* 

*  It  would  be  thought  a  hard  government  that 
should  tax  its  people  one  tenth  part  of  their  time, 
to  be  employed  in  its  service ;  but  idleness  taxes 
many  of  us  much  more ;  sloth,  by  brining  on  dis- 
eases, absolutely  shortens  life.  "  Sloth,  nke  rust, 
consumes  faster  than  labor  wears,  while  the  used 
key  is  always  bright,'*  as  poor  Richard  B&ym.  "But 
dost  thou  love  life,  then  do  not  squander  time,  for 
that  is  the  stuff  lile  is  made  of,"  as  poor  Richard 
says.  How  much  more  than  is  necessary  do  we 
spend  in  sleep !  forgetting,  that  '*  the  sleeping  (ox 
catches  no  poultry,  and  that  there  will  be  sleeping 
eixMjffh  in  the  grave,"  as  poor  Richard ,says. 

' "  If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most  precious, 
wasting  time  must  be,"  as  poor  Richard  says, 
''  the  greatest  prodigality ;"  since,  as  he  elsewhere 
fells  us,  'Most  time  is  never  found  again;  and 
what  we  call  time  enough  always  proves  little 
enough  ;"  let  us  then  up  and  be  doing,  and  doing 
to  the  purpose  ;  so  by  diligence  shall  we  do  more 
with  less  perplexity.  "Sloth  makes  nil  things 
difficult,  but  iiidustry  all  easy  ;  and  be  that  riseth 
late,  must  trot  all  day,  and  shall  scarce  overtake 
his  business  at  night ;  while  lazineos  travels  so 
slowly,  that  poverty  soon  overtakes  him.  Drive 
thy  business,  let  not  that  drive  thee ;  and  early  to 
btdy  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy, 
and  wise,"  as  .poor  Richard  says. 

*  So  what  signifies  wishing  and  hoping  for  bet- 
ter times  1  We  may  make  these  times  better,  if 
we  bestir  ourselves.  "  Industry  need  not  wish, 
and  he  that  lives  upon  hope  will  die  fasting.  There 
are  no  gains  without  pains ;  then  help  hands,  for  I 
have  no  lands."  or,  if  I  have,  they  are  smartly 
taxed.  "  He  that  haih  a  trade,  hath  an  estate; 
and  he  that  hath  a  calling,  hath  an  office  of  ph>fit 
and  honor,"  as  poor  Richard  says  ;  but  then  the 
trade  must  be  worked  at,  and  the  calling  well  fol- 
lowed, or  neither  the  estate  nor  the  ofBCe  will  en- 
able us  to  pay  our  taxes.  If  we  are  industrious, 
we  shall  never  starve ;  for,  "  at  the  working  man's 
house,  hunjrer  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter."  Nor 
will  the  bailiff  or  the  constable  enter,  for  "  indus- 
try pays  debts,  while  despair  increaseth  them." 
What  though  yon  have  found  no  treasure,  nor  has 
any  rich  relation  lef^  you  a  legacy,  "  diligence  is 
the  mother  of  good  luck,  and  God  gives  all  things 
to  industry.  Then  plough  deep,  while  sluggards 
sleep,  and  vou  shall  have  com  to  sell  and  to  keep." 
Work  while  it  is  called  to-day,  for  you  know  not 
how  much  you  may  be  hindered  to-morrow. 
''One  tO'day  is  worth  two  to-morrows,"  as  poor 
Richard  says ;  and  farther,  "never  leave  that  till 
to-morrow,  which  you  can  do  to-day.''  If  you 
were  a  servant,  would  you  not  be  ashamed  thai  a 
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good  master  shoukl  catch  you  idle?  Are  you 
uienyour  own  master  1  Be  ashamed  to  catch- 
yourself  idle,  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  • 
for  yourself,  your  fomily,  3rour  country,  and  your 
king.  Handle  your  tools  without  mittins ;  remem- 
ber, that  "the  cat  in  gloves  catches  no  mice,"  as 
poor  Richard  savs.  It  is  true,  there  is  much  to 
be  done,  and  perhaps  you  are  weak- handed  ;  but 
stick  to  it  steadily,  and  you  will  see  great  effects, 
for  "  constant  dropping  wears  away  stones ;  and 
by  diligence  and  patience  the  mouse  ate  in  two  the 
cable  ;  and  little  strokes  fell  great  oaks." 

'  Methinks  I  hear  some  of  vou  say,  "  must  a 
man  afford  himself  no  leisure?''  I  will  tell  thee^ 
my  friend,  what  poor  Richard  says;  "employ  thy 
time  well  if  though  meanest  to  gain  leisure;  and 
since  thou  art  not  sure  of  a  minute,  throw  not 
away  an  hour.''  Leisure  is  time  for  doing  some*' 
thing  useful ;  this  leisure  the  diligent  man  wtU  ob- 
tain, but  the  lazy  man  never;  for  "a  life  of  leisure' 
and  a  life  of  laziness  are  two  things.  Many, 
without  labor,  would  live  bv  their  wits  onKr,  but 
they  break  for  want  of  stock ;"  whereas  industry 
gives  comfort,  and  plentv,  and  respect.  "Fly 
pleasures,  and  they  will  follow  you.  The  diligent 
spinner  has  a  large  shif) ;  and  now  I  have  a  sheep 
and  a  cow,  every  one  bids  me  good-morrrow." 

'II.  But  with  our  industry  we  must  likewise  be 
steady,  settled,  and  careful,  and  oversee  our  own 
affairs  with  our  own  eyes,  and  not  trust  too  much 
to  others ;  for,  as  poor  Richard  says,. 

"  I  never  saw  an  oft-removed  tree. 

Nor  yet  an  oft-removed  family. 

That  throve  so  well  as  those  that  settled  l>e.'' 

And  again,  "  three  removes  is  as  bad  as  a  fire ;" 
and  again,  "  keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will 
keep  thee  ;"  and  a^in,  '*if  you  would  have  your 
busmess  dune,  go,  if  not,  send."    And  again, 

*<  He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive. 
Himself  must  eitner  hold  or  drive.** 

And  again,  "the  eye  of  the  master  will  do  more 
work  than  both  his  bands;"  and  again,  "want  of- 
care  does  us  more  damage  than  want  of  know- 
ledge," and  again,  "not  to  oversee  workmen,  is 
to  leave  them  your  purse  open."  Trusting  too 
much  to  others'  care  is  the  ruin  of  many ;  lor,  "in 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  men  are  saved,  not  by 
faith,  but  by  the  want  of  it?"  but  a  man's  own 
care  is  profitable ;  for,  "if  you  would  have  a  fiuth- 
ful  servant,  and  one  that  you  like,  serve  yourself. 
A  little  neglect  may  breed  great  mischief;  for 
want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost,  and  for  want  t>f 
a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost,  and  tor  want  of  a  horae 
the  rider  was  lost,"  being  overtaken  and  slain  by* 
the  enemy ;  all  for  want  of  a  little  care  about  a  > 
horse-shoe  nail. 

'III.  So  much  for  industry,  my  friends,  and  at- 
tention to  one's  own  business  ;  but  to  tbesa  we 
must  add  frugality,  if  we  would  make  our  indus- 
try more  certainly  successful.  A  roan  may,  if  he 
knows  not  how  to  save  as  he  gets,  '^  keep  his  noea 
all  his  life  to  the  grindstone,  and  die  not  worth  a 
groat  at  last.  A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will;"  and 

**  Many  estates  are  spent  in  the  fretting, 

Since  women  for  tea  forsook  spinniDg  and  knitting,^ 

And  men  for  punch  forsook  hewfog  and  splitting," 

"  If  you  would  be  wealthy,  think  of  saving,  as 
well  as  of  getting,.   The  Indies  have  not  made 
Spain  rich,  because  her  outgoes  are  greater  than  - 
her  incomes." 
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'*  Away  then,  with  your  expensive  (blliee,  and 
you  will  not  then  have  eo  much  cause  to  complain 
of  hard  times,  heavy  taxes,  and  chargeable  (ami- 
lies,  for, 

*'Women  and  wine,  game  and  deceit. 
Make  the  wealth  small,  and  the  want  great.*' 

And  farther,  ''what  maintains  one  vice,  would 
bring  up  two  children."  You  may  think,  perhaps, 
that  a  little  tea,  or  a  little  punch  now  and  then, 
diet  a  little  more  costly,  clothes  a  little  finer,  and  a 
little  entertainment  now  and  then,  can  be  no 
great  matter ;  but  remember,  <'many  a  little  makes 
a  mickle."  Beware  of  little  expenses ;  "a  small 
leak  will  sink  a  ffreat  ship,"  as  poor  Richard  says; 
and.  again,  ''who  dainties  love,  shall  beggars 
prove  ;"  and  moreover,  ''fools  make  feasts,  and 
wise  men  eat  them." 

'Here  you  are  all  got  together  to  this  sale  of 
fineries  and  nick-nacks.  You  call  them  goods^ 
but  if  you  do  not  take  care,  they  will  prove  wils  to 
some  of  vou.  You  expect  thev  will  be  sold  cheap, 
and  perhaps  they  may,  for  less  than  they  cost ; 
but,  if  you  have  no  occasion  for  them,  they  muat 
be  dear  to  you.  Remember  what  poor  Richard 
says,  "  buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of^  and  ere 
long  thou  shalt  sell  thy  necessaries."  And  again, 
"at  a  great  penny-worth  pause  awhile."  He 
means,  that  perhaps  the  cheapness  is  apparent 
only/  and  not  real ;  or  the  bargain  by  straitening 
thee  in  thy  business,  mav  do  thee  more  harm  than 
good.  For  in  another  place  he  says,  *'many  have 
been  ruined  by  buying  good  penny-worths." 
Again,  "  it  is  foolish  to  lay  out  money  in  a  pur- 
chase of  repentance ;"  and  yet  this  folly  is  prac- 
tised every  day  at  auctions,  for  want  of  minding 
the  almanac.  Many  a  one,  for  the  sake  of  finery 
on  the  back,  have  gone  with  a  hungry  belly,  and 
half-starved  their  families;  "  silks  and  satins, 
■cadet  and  velvets,  put  out  the  kitchen  fire,"  as 
poor  Richard  says.  These  are  not  the  necessaries 
of  life,  they  can  scarcely  be  called  the  convenien- 
cies ;  and  yet,  only  because  they  look  pretty,  how 
many  want  to  have  them  1  By  these,  and  other 
•xtravaffancies,  the  genteel  are  reduced  to  pover- 
ty, and  forced  to  borrow  of  those  whom  they  for- 
merly despised,  but  who,  through  industry  and 
fru^ity,  have  maintained  their  standing ;  in 
which  case  h appears  plainly,  that  "a  ploughman 
on  his  legs  is  higher  than  a  gentleman  on  his 
knees,"  as  poor  Richard  says.  Perhaps  they  have 
had  a  small  estate  lefl  them,  which  they  knew  not 
the  getting  of;  they  think  "  it  is  day,  and  it  will 
Dever  be  night :  that  a  little  to  be  spent  out  of  so 
much  is  not  worth  minding  ;  but  always  taking 
out  of  the  meal-tub,  and  never  putting  in,  soon 
comes  to  the  bottom,"  as  poor  Richard  says ;  and 
thee,  "  when  the  well  is  dry,  they  know  the  worth 
of  water."  But  this  they  might  have  known  be- 
fore, if  they  had  taken  his  advice ;  "  if  you  would 
know  the  value  of  money  go  and  try  to  borrow 
some ;  for  he  that  goes  a  tK>rrowing  goes  a  sor- 
rowing," as  poor  Richard  says ;  and  indeed  so 
does  he  that  lends  to  such  people,  when  he  goes 
to  get  it  again.  Poor  Dick  farther  advises,  and 
■ays, 

**FoDd  pride  of  dress,  is  sure  a  carse, 

Ere  fancy  you  consult,  consult  your  purst." 

And  again,  "  pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want, 
and  a  great  deal  more  saucy."  When  you  have 
bought  one  fine  thing,  yoo  roust  buy  ten  more, 


that  your  appearance  may  be  all  of  a-piece  ;  but 
poor  Dick  says,  "  it  is  easier  to  suppress  the  first 
desire,  than  to  satisfy  all  that  follow  it;"  and  it  is 
as  truly  follv  for  the  poor  to  ape  the  rich^  aa  for  the 
frog  to  swell  in  order  to  equal  the  ox. 

"  Vessels  large  may  venture  more, 
'  But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore.'* 

ft  is,  however,  a  folly  soon  punished ;  for,  as  poor 
Richard  says,  "  pride  that  dines  on  vanity,  sups 
on  contempt ;  pride  breakfasted  whh  plenty  dined 
with  poverty,  and  supped  with  infamy."  And, 
afler  all,  of  what  use  is  this  pride  of  appearance, 
for  which  so  much  is  risked,  so  much  is  sufiered  ? 
It  cannot  promote  health,  nor  ease  pain :  it  makee 
no  increase  of  merit  in  the  person ;  it  creates  envy, 
it  hastens  misfortune. 

'  But  what  madness  must  it  be  to  run  in  dM 
for  these  superfluities  1  We  are  offered  by  the 
terms  of  this  sale  six  months'  credit ;  and  that  per- 
haps has  induced  some  of  us  to  attend  it,  because 
we  cannot  spare  the  ready  money,  and  hope  now 
to  be  fine  without  it.  But  ah  I  think  what  you 
do  when  you  run  in  debt ;  3^u  give  to  another 
power  over  your  liberty.  If  you  cannot  pay  at 
the  time,  you  will  be  asnamei  to  see  your  creditor, 
you  will  t>e  in  fear  when  you  speak  to  him,  when 
you  will  make  poor  pitiful  sneaking  excuses,  and 
by  degrees  come  to  lose  your  veracity,  and  sink 
into  base,  downright  lying ;  for,  "  the  second  vice 
is  lying ;  the  first  is  running  in  debt,"  as  poor 
Richard  says ;  and  again  to  the  same  purpose, 
"  lying  rides  upon  debt's  back ;"  whereas  a  free- 
bom  Englishman  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  nor 
afraid  to  see  or  speak  to  any  man  living.  But  po- 
veny  often  deprives  a  man  of  all  spirit  and  virtue. 
"  It  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to  stand  upright." 
What  would  you  think  of  that  prince,  or  of  that 
government,  who  should  issue  an  edict  forbidding 
you  to  dress  like  a  gentleman  or'gentleworoan,  on 
pain  of  imprisonment  or  servitude?  Would  you 
not  say,  that  you  were  free,  have  a  right  to  dress 
as  you  please,  and  that  such  an  edict  would  be  a 
breach  of  your  privileges,  and  such^  government 
tyrannical  ?  And  yet  you  are  about  to  put  your- 
self under  the  tyranny,  when  you  run  in  debt  for 
such  dre^ !  your  creditor  has  authority,  at  bis 
pleasure,  to  deprive  you  of  your  liberty,  by  con- 
fining you  in  a  gaol  for  life,  or  by  selling  you  for  a 
servant,  if  you  should  not  be  able  to  pay  him. 
When  you  have  got  your  bargain,  you  may,  per- 
haps, think  little  of  payment ;  but,  as  poor  Rwh- 
ard  says,  "  creditors  have  better  memories  than 
debtors ;  creditors  are  a  superstitious  sect,  great 
observers  of  set  days  and  times."  The  day  comes 
round  before  you  are  aware,  and  the  demand  is 
made  before  you  are  prepared  to  satisfy  it ;  or,  if 
3rou  bear  your  debt  in  mind,  the  term,  which  at 
first  Beemed  so  long,  will,  as  it  lessens,  appear  ex- 
tremely short ;  time  will  seem  to  nave  added 
wings  to  his  heels  as  well  as  his  shoulders. 
"Those  have  a  short  lent,  who  owe  money  to  be 
paid  at  £aster."  At  present,  perhaps,  you  may 
think  yourselves  in  thriving  circumstances,  and 
that  you  can  bear  a  little  extravagance  without  in* 
jury ;  but 

**  For  age  and  want  save  while  yon  may. 
No  morning  sun  lasts  a  whole  cby," 

Grain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain,  but  ever, 
while  you  live,  expense  is  constant  and  certain ; 
and,  "  it  is  easier  to  build  two  chimneys  than  to 
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keep  ooe  in  fuel,"  as  poor  Richard  mys ;  ao, «  ra- 
ther go  to  bed  Bupperleaa  thao  rise  in  debt" 


«c 


Get  what  yoa  can,  and  what  you  get  hold, 
^Tiii  the  stone  thmt  will  torn  all  your  lead  into  gold," 

A|^d  when  you  have  got  the  philoeopher's  stone, 
sure  yoa  will  no  lon^r  complain  of  bad  times,  or 
the  difficulty  of  paying  taxes. 

*  IV.  This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  reason  and 
i^sdom ;  but,  alter  all,  do  not  depend  too  much 
upon  your  own  industry,  and  fru^itv,  and  pru- 
dence, though  excellent  things ;  tor  they  may  all 
be  blasted,  without  the  blessing  of  heaven  ;  and 
therefore  ask  that  blessing  humbly,  and  be  not 
uncharitable  to  those  that  at  present  seem  to  want 
it,  but  comfort  and  (lelp  them.  Remember,  Job 
suffered,  and  was  afterwards  prosperous. 

*  And  now,  to  conclude,  "  experience  keens  a 
dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other,"  as 
poor  Richard  sa3rs,  and  scarce  in  that ;  for,  it  is 
true.  ''  we  may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give 
conauct :"  however,  remember  this,  "  they  Ihat 
will  not  be  counselled  cannot  be  helped ;''  and 
fkrther,  that  <<  if  you  will  not  hear  reason,  «he  will 
surely  rap  your  knucklcf*,"  as  poor  Hlchard  says. 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  haransrue. 
The  people  heard  it,  and  approved  the  doctrines, 
nnd  immediately  practised  the  contrary,  just  as  if 
If  had  been  a  common  sermon,  for  the  auction 
opened  and  they  began  to  buy  extravagantly.  I 
found  the  good  man  hnd  thoroughly  studied  my 
almanacs,  and  digested  all  I  had  dropped  on  those 
topics  during  the  course  of  twentyrfive  years. 
The  frequent  mention  he  made  of  me  must  have 
fired  any  one  else  ;  but  my  vanity  was  wonder- 
liilly  delighted  with  it,  though  I  was  conscious, 
that  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  wisdom  was  my  own, 
which  he  ascribed  to  me,  but  rather  the  gleanings 
that  I  had  made  of  the  s^nse  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions. However,  I  resolved  to  be  the  better  for 
the  echo  of  it ;  and,  though  I  had  at  first  deter- 
mined to  buy  stuff  lor  a  new  coat,  I  went  away, 
reaolved  to  wear  my  old  one  a  little  longer.  Read- 
er, if  thou  wilt  do  the  same,  thy  profit  will  be  as 
great  efi  mine. 

I  am,  as  ever,  thine  to  serve  thee, 

Richard  Saunders. 


Prom  Uie  Fannen'  Cabinet 
IHDCSTRY,  PROMPTIfBSS  AND  PUNCTUALITY, 
CROWNED  WITH  SUCCESS. 

Stephen  Girar«l,  the  great  merchant  and  bank- 
er, was  also  a  great  and  successful  farmer.  He 
owned  a  farm  of  several  hundred  acres  of  land 
within  a  few  miles  of  Philadelphia,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  he  superintended  with  hiP  usual  in- 
dustry and  acuteness.  This  farm  was  his  princi- 
pal hobby;  for  ever^  day,  at  one  o'clock  precisely, 
his  gig  was  in  waiting  for  him  at  his  countiner- 
house  door,  and  as  soon  as  the  clock  struck  one  he 
started  for  his  farm  in  the  Neck,  not  sufiering  any 
matter  whatever  to  interfere  with  his  dailv  vis*t. 
During  the  aflemoon  he  gave  his  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  various  agricultural  affairs  requiring  it, 
plying  his  own  hands  to  any  and  every  kind  of 
iHwiness  that  was  in  season.  In  the  evening  he 
returned  to  the  city  to  lodge,  and  the  return  of  day 
light,  the  next  morning,  would  find  him  agoin  en  • 


gaged  in  the  labors  of  his  farm,  which  he  would 
intermit  so  as  to  be  in  the  city  bv  nine  o'clock  to 
attend  to  his  extensive  and  well  managed  com- 
mercial and  banking  concerns,  and  at  one  o'clock 
he  was  again  on  his  way  to  his  farm.  He  follow- 
ed out  this  routine  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  per- 
mitting no  part  of  his  business  to  suffer  fVom  ne- 
glect or  want  of  attention.  His  farm  presented  a 
perfect  model  for  imitation.  His  grain  fields^ 
grass  grounds,  orchard,  and  garden  exhibited  the 
most  luxuriant  and  perfect  appearance,  while  his 
stock  of  every  kind,  and  poultry  in  all  their  varie* 
ties,  were  the  finest  and  most  perfect  that  were  to 
be  found  in  the  country. 

A  distinguished  Aireigner,  then  resident  in  this 
country,  on  a  particular  occasion,  had  some  special 
financial  business  to  transact  with  the  great  link- 
er, and  12  o'clock  was  fixed  upon  for  making  his 
visit  for  that  purpose^  but  he  did  not  arrive  till  the 
clock  had  struck  one,  he  was  too  late,  the  great 
banker  was  sFone  to  his  farm,  and  he  fbllowed  af^ 
ter;  on  his  arrival  he  was  kindly  and  courteously 
received;  he  was  waited  on  over  the  farm  and 
through  the  barn-yard,  but  not  a  word  could  be 
extracted  from  Mr.  Girard  on  the  subject  of  his 
mission.  He  could  now  think  or  talk  of  nothing 
hut  agriculture  and  rural  affairs,  and  his  friend 
had  to  return  to  the  city  and  learn  to  be  more 
punctual  to  his  engagements  in  future. 

On  an  occasion,  many  years  since,  the  city  au- 
thorities were  making  an  improvement  at  Market 
street  wharf,  and  there  was  a  lar|p  quantity  of 
rich  earth,  that  had  been  accumulating  there  for  a 
long  scries  of  years,  to  be  removed,  and  anv  per- 
son was  permitted  to  haul  away  as  much  of  it  as 
he  chose  without  charge.  It  was  deemed  a  good 
compost  or  manure,  and  no  person  knew  Miter 
the  value  of  manure  tlian  the  rich  merchant:  he 
soon  hnd  his  team  at  work  removing  it  to  his  farm; 
an  acquaintBnce  of  his  who  saw  him  superintend- 
insT  his  work,  remonstrated  with  him  on  account 
of  the  avidity  and  industry  with  which  he  en- 
gaged ill  what  his  friend  thought  so  small  a  con- 
cern;—**0h,"  snvs  he,  "Mr. ,  I  work  to-day,  if 

I  die  to-morrow.^'  1$. 


From  Uie  Fannen'  Cahineu 
LIME — ITS  APPLICATION,  &C. 

On  looking  over  the  43d  No.  of  the  Farmers' 
Cabinet,  I  find  some  information  is  elicited  from 
me  relative  to  the  application  of  lime  and  manure, 
&c.  <<How  the  lime  is  applied?  the  quantity  per 
acre?  the  quality  of  the  lime?  and  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  soil  to  which  it  was  applied." 

In  reply  to  the  above  queries,  I  may  state  that 
(with  one  exception)  for  the  purpose  ofimproving 
poor  land  so  as  to  produce  good  crops,  with  as  lit- 
tle delay  as  possible,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
combine  the  lime  and  manure,  by  appljring  both 
for  the  same  crop;  that  is,  in  preparing  for  a  crop 
of  corn  I  should  put  on  about  25  ox  cart  loads  of 
bam  yard  manure  to  the  acre,  spread  it  evenly 
and  plough  late  in  the  fall,  harrowinir  it  well  be- 
fore winter  sets  in.  In  the  pprinir  I  spread  on  six- 
ty bushcU  of  lime  to  tlie  acre,  again  harrowing 
until  the  ground  is  in  irood  order  for  planting,  it  is 
then  Ptruc'k  out  lightly  for  planting,  so  as  not  to 
turn  up  the  sward,  nor  is  it  my  wish  in  the  culti- 
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Tation  of  the  eom  crop  through  the  rammer  to 
plough  to  deep  as  to  disturb  the  manure,  prefer- 
ring that  it  should  decompose  whhout  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  rain.  By  this  means  it  is  (I  believe) 
in  a  better  prepared  state  for  the  wheat  crop  that 
follows.  After  the  corn  crop  is  taken  off,  I  have 
the  ground  plou^^hed  deep  bo  as  to  mix  the  ma- 
nure well  with  the  earth,  sow  broadcast  and  har- 
row in.  By  this  course  I  have  raised  from  «ixty 
to  seventy  bushels  of  com  per  acre  the  first  year, 
and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  of  wheat, 
following  the  com  crop,  and  from  land  that  would 
net  previously  produce  oats  worth  cutting.  I  pre- 
fer ploughing  in  the  fall  as  above  stated,  under  the 
impression  that  the  egnrs  of  insects  previously  de- 
posited are  in  a  measure  destroyed  bv  beinsr  ex- 
posed to  wet  and  frosts  of  winter.'  Bv  adopting 
^is  course  I  have  never  had  my  com  injnred  with 
the  cut  worm— some  farmers  are  opposed  to 
ploughing  in  the  fall,  because  (an  thev  say)  the 
ground  becomes  grassy  and  difficult  aftem-nrds  to 
keep  under— this  I  know  by  experience  is  the  fact, 
and  the  reason  is  a  want  of  proper  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer — if  he  will  harrow  his  ground 
toett  directly  after  it  is  ploughpd,  end  again  in  the 
spring,  he  will  not  be  troubled  with  grass— nt  least 
I  find  it  so.  In  harrowing  in  the  sprinsr,  I  place  a 
Weight  on  so  as  to  loosen  the  ground  to  the  sward, 
or  as  deep  as  can  conveniently  be  done;  the 
^ound  by  this  means  is  pinced  in  good  order  not 
only  for  covering  the  corn,  but  gives  room  for  the 
easy  spreading  of  its  fibrous  roots  while  younir 
and  tender,  and  of  course  comes  up  better  and 
stronger  than  when  the  ground  is  not  well  pul- 
verized. 

In  the  exception  alluded  to  above,  the  lime  was 
applied  by  itself,  not  having  any  manure  to  spare 
at  that  time.  It  was  a  lot  of  eleven  acres  of  poor 
worn  out  land,  and  not  wishing  that  it  should  lie 
useless,  I  concluded  to  try  the  effects  of  lime  by 
Itself— for  this  purpose  I  had  the  ground  prepnrecl 
and  plouffhed  in  the  sprincr,  and  understandincr 
that  poor  land  would  not  bear  much  lime,  I  deter- 
ffnined  to  ascertain  that  fact  for  my  own  satisfac- 
tion. I  commenced  putting  on  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  bushels  of  fresh  vallev  lime  per  acre, 
gradually  reducing;  finished  at  sixty  bushels— the 
lime  was  slacked,  and  spread  immediately  and 
sown  with  oats,  harrowing  it  in.  The  crop  was 
nnusuallv  large,  and  had  to  be  cut  with  thp  naked 
Fcyihe,  imufr  all  laid,  (or  lodged.)  Where  the 
most  lime  was  put  the  crop  was  best,  and  «o  con- 
tinued to  produce  in  succeeding  crops  for  many 
•years  afterwards. 

The  lime  used  In  the  improvement  of  mv  farm 
was  from  the  Great  Vnllev  (in  Pennsylvania) 
near  Downingtown.  which  is  considered  of  <Tood 
quality  for  land.  Of  Intc  years  I  have  used  oys- 
ler  sheH  and  S<!huylkill  lime— thp  (I>rmcr  I  have 
-had  burnt  on  the  farm,  having  a  kiln  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  refbae  wood  onlv  is  used,  sav  at  the 
••ate  of  IJ  cords  for  600  hiishels  of  lime— the  cost 
when  burned  does  not  exceed  eiirht  c^nfs  per 
^iiphel— the  qnaniity  per  acre,  from  150  to  200 
t>i»sheK  the  laifer  quantity  I  consider  ftilly  equal 
io  100  bushels  of  stone  lime,  and  the  cost  Icps, 
havinir  to  give  with  n«>  95  ctP.  for  the  Valley  lime. 
Schuylkill  can  be  had  f;>r  17  cts.  burnt  with  coal, 
or  20  cts.  burnt  wiih  wood,  hut  it  U  trenerally  too 
tnuch  slactcetl  by  iht»  time  it  reaches  ns.  and  in 
Boeae  mstnnces  (on  lieing  analyzed)  Is  fijund  to 


contain  too  meat  a  proportion  of  magnesia.  It 
would  be  well  for  our  a^riculturai  societies  to  tarn 
their  attention  to  this  subject;  and  publish  the  re* 
suit  of  their  labors. 

The  farm  on  which  I  reside  is  of  primitive  for- 
mation— situation  high — the  soil  naturally  poor, 
composed  of  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  varying  as  to 
mixture  more  or  less  in  the  different  fields. 

Edward  Tatnall. 

Brandywine,  10^  mo,^  9thj  1830. 


Eztmct  Pn>iii(be  Edintmrfti  Farmers' Magailmv 
BARLY  MOWN  GRAIN   HAS    LESS  STRAW,  COM' 
PARED  TO  THE  GRAIN,   THAN  LATE. 

Early  snwing  produces  less  straw  than  late 
sowing,  and  that  tn  exact  proportion  to  the  Hmet 
(caieris  paribus), — The  knowledge  ai'  this  prin- 
ciple which  has  not  been  discovered,  at  least  not 
attended  to,  till  within  the  last  twenty  yean,  is  of 
much  importance  to  the  farmer.  Before  it  was 
known  and  practised,  the  hazard  of  sowing  land 
in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation  was  very  great. 
Oats  or  Ibarley  sown  in  such  condition,  at  the  usual 
period  of  seed  time  as  formerly,  viz.  oats,  late  in 
March,  and  barley  about  the  term  of  Whitsun- 
day, would  hare  been  often  entirely  ruined  by  tie- 
ins  too  strong.  Knsiish  barley  (commonly  Horn 
Lincolnshire)  and  Dutch  and  many  other  early 
kinds  of  oats,  were  adopted  without  changing  the 
time  of  sowing :  and  as  these  have  a  tendency  lo 
produce  shorter  straw,  they  were  /bund  of  much 
advantage  in  securing  a  full  crop  without  lodging. 
But  it  is  found  that  any  of  our  oats  sown  early, 
produce  a  shorter  and  stiffer  straw,  which  has  the 
same  effect.  Early  oats,  however,  are  still  much 
in  voffue.  The  Lincoln  barley  is  almost  out  of 
repute.  It  is  well  known  to  some  fknnerB,  that  the 
common  Scotch  barley  is  the  best  substitute  for  it — 
as,  when  sown  early,  its  straw  t>ecomoi  shorteri 
much  stiffer,  and  less  apt  to  lodge.  Potato  oats 
are  a  new  species  introduced  within  these  veir  few 
years;  and  are  said  to  be  natives  of  South  Ame- 
rica. It  appears  they  were  first  imported  into  some 
of  our  Midland  counties  of  Scotland,  in  a  quantity 
extremely  small;  and  that  they  obtained  that  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  Pheir  arriving  in  apod^ 
age  of  potatoes.  This  is  a  valuable  kind  of  oats 
in  point  of  meal,  yielding  two  to  three  pecks  per 
boll  more  than  the  Angus,  which,  in  every  otner 
respect,  we  reckon  our  b«it  oats.  They  appear 
to  he  again  losing  ground  in  the  estimation  of  some 
people.  They  are  more  apt  than  any  other  kind 
to  keep  the  soil,  like  wild  oats,  and  thereby  to  an- 
noy the  succeedinsr  crops.  It  seems  to  be  appre- 
hended that,  were  they  to  be  frequently  shaken 
and  ploughed  in  dry,  that  ihey  would  be  as  a  great 
a  weed  too.  They  seem  to  have  another  dtsad- 
vanfage,  which  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
our  labor,  is  not  a  small  one.  They  ripen  along 
with  the  wheat ;  and  that  article  being  now  more 
than  ever  the  chief  ot)jeet  of  the  farmer,  it  is  in 
danirer  of  occasioning  very  serious  consequences 
as  to  the  timeous  cutting  of  that  crop.  PoUito 
oats  are  also  extremely  apt  to  shake,  and  seklom 
full  to  drop  in  shearing.    All  kinds  of  early  oats  am 
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lit  only  fbr  fine  land,  or  land  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
valion ;  but  upon  inferior  land,  they  are  the  best 
^hena  bad  season  has  thrown  the  seedtime  too 
far  back  for  common  ones,  filainslev  oats  are 
-our  native  early,  and  have  a  finer  meRl  as  well  as 
finer  straw  ;  but  they  seem  mostly  out  oC  favor  at 
present.  These  several  varieties  of  oats  and  bar- 
ley afford  the  farmer  great  advantages  in  securing 
liis  grass-seeds,  as  well  as  his  corn  crop,  in  certain 
^seasoiis  and  situations. 


From  the  Famen' Ctbhiet. 
COOXniO  GRAIN  FOB  STOCK. 

In  compliance  with  the  suggestions  made  in 
the  Cabinet,  several  farmers  have  procured  and 
put  up  large  boilers  for  the  purpose  of  cooking 
torn  aod  other  grain  for  their  stock,  and  so  fhr  as 
trial  has  been  made,  it  answers  expectation  AilFy. 
In  one  case  two  bushels  of  the  hard  Dutton  corn 
was  subjected  to  the  operation  of  cooking  for  se- 
veral hours,  until  it  was  fully  expanded  ;  it  was 
then  measured  accurately,  and  it  was  found  to 
have  increased  in  bulk  to  five  bushels  and  half  a 
|>eck.  This  was  a  greater  increase  than  was  an- 
ticipated, and  it  is  thought  that  the  sofier,  lighter 
kinds  of  com  would  not  increase  so  much,  perhaps 
not  more  than  double,  but  trial  has  not  yet  been 
made  of  it 

A  cask  perforated  with  holes  in  the  bottom,  it  is 
found,  may  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and 
filled  with  pumpkins  or  potatoes,  and  the  steam- 
ing of  them  may  go  on  at  the  same  time  that  corn, 
buckwheat,  or  oats  is  cooking  in  the  boiler  below. 
One  farmer  has  adopted  the  plan  of  breaking  the 
ears  of  com  into  pieces  three  or  four  inches  long, 
and  then  boiling  or  cooking  them  without  shelling, 
and  in  that  wa^  feeding  com  and  cob  together : 
his  success  so  far  in  feeing  some  fattening  cattle 
has  been  very  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

In  order  to  economize  fuel  and  to  procure  the 
full  effect  of  the  heat,  it  is  very  important  to  have 
a  grate  under  the  fire,  with  a  door  to  shut  close 
where  the  fire  is  put  in,  so  that  air  to  supply  the 
^re  may  pass  in  under  the  grate  only,  fbr  where  a 
fire  is  supplied  with  air,  which  passes  between  it 
and  the  boiler,  it  is  constantly  carrying  the  heat 
up  the  flue,  and  tends  to  keep  the  boiler  cooler 
than  it  ought  to  be  from  the  quantity  of  fuel  con- 
sumed ;  but  when  the  air  has  to  pass  through  the 
fire  from  below,  it  is  thoroughly  heated  before  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  boiler.    Afler  the  fire 
has  burnt  down  so  as  not  to  need  ventilation  for 
the  smoke,  the  flue  or    pipe  should  be  closed 
above,  and  the  access  of  air  under  the  grate  pre- 
vented by  a  suitable  stopper  or  door ;  this  prevents 
the  circulation  oi'  cold  air  from  conveying  off  the 
heat  fVom  the  brick  work  and  boiler,  and  the  pro- 
tess  of  cooking  will  be  carried  on  for  hours  after 
the  fire  has  burnt  down,  provided  the  access  of 
cold  air  is  prevented.  The  fire-place  should  not  be 
nmade  larger  than  thatofasmall  stove,  and  the  brirk 
work  should  be  brought  pretty  well  up  to  the  boil- 
'  er,  leaving  but  a  small  space  around  it  fbr  the 
smoke  to  pass  up.    A  boiler  of  the  kind  referred 
to,  is  of  good  value  to  a  farmer  fbr  other  purposes 
than  cooking  grain,  and  one  of  them  ought  to  be 
|)ut  up  on  every  farm  io  the  country,  and  to  be 
considered  as  much  a  fixture  as  a  com  crib  or  pig 
pen.  fi. 


Ffom  the  Connecticat  Cooruit. 
B668  AND     POtJLTBY. 

Among  all  nations,  and  throughout  all  grades 
of  society,  eggs  have  been  a  favorite  food.  But 
in  all  our  cities,  and  particularly  in  winter,  they  are 
held  at  such  prices  that  few  familes  can  afford  to 
use  them  at  all ;  and  even  those  who  are  in  easy 
circumstances,  consider  them  too  expensive  for 
common  food. 

There  is  no  need  of  this.  Every  family  or 
nearly  every  family,  can,  with  very  little  trouble, 
have  eggs  m  plenty  during  the  whole  year ;  and 
of  all  the  animals  domesticated  fbr  the  use  of  man, 
the  common  dunghill  fowl  is  capable  of  yielding 
the  greatest  possible  profit  to  the  owner. 

In  the  month  of  November,  I  put  apart  eleven 
hens  and  cock,  gave  them  a  small  chamber  in  a 
wood  house,  defended  from  storms,  and  with  an 
opening  to  the  south.  Their  food,  water,  and 
lime,  were  placed  on  shelves  convenient  fbr  them, 
with  warm  nests  and  chalk  nest-eggs  in  plenty. 
These  hens  continued  to  lay  eggs  through  the 
winter.  From  these  eleven  hens  I  received  an 
average  of  six  eggs  daily  during  the  winter ;  and 
whenever  any  of  them  was  disposed  to  set,  viz. 
as  soon  as  she  began  to  cluck,  she  was  separated 
from  the  others  by  a  grated  partition,  and  her 
apartment  darkened  -,  these  cluckers  were  well 
attended  and  well  fed ;  they  could  see  and  partial- 
ly associate  through  their  grates  with  the  other 
fowls,  and  as  soon  as  any  of^bese  prisoners  began 
to  sing,  she  was  liberated,  and  would  very  soon 
lay  eggs.  It  is  a  pleasant  recreation  to  feed  and 
tend  a  bevy  of  laying  hens ;  they  may  be  lamed 
so  as  to  follow  the  children,  and  will  lay  in  any 
box. 

Egg  shells  contain  lime,  and  in  winter,  when 
the  earth  is  bound  with  frost  or  covered  with  snow, 
if  lime  is  not  provided  for  them,  they  will  not  lay, 
or  if  they  do,  the  egffs  must  of  necessity  be  with- 
out shells.  Old  rubbish  lime,  from  old  chimneys 
and  old  buildings,  is  proper,  and  only  needs  to  be 
broken  fbr  them.  They  irill  oflen  attempt  to 
swallow  pieces  of  lime  plaster  as  large  as  walnuts. 

f  have  oflen  heard  it  said  that  wheat  is  the  best 

f^rain  fbr  them,  but  I  doubt  it ;  they  will  sing  over 
ndian  com  with  more  animation  than  over  any 
other  grain.  The  singing  hen  will  certainly  lay 
eggs,  if  she  finds  all  tilings  agreeable  to  her ;  but 
the'  hen  is  much  of  a  prade,  as  watehfiil  as  a 
weasel,  and  as  fastidious  as  a  hypocrite ;  she  must, 
she  will  have  secrecy  and  mystery  about  her  nest ; 
all  eyes  but  her  own  rotist  be  averted ;  follow  her 
or  watch  her,  and  she  will  forsake  her  nest,  and 
slop  laying;  she  is  best  pleased  wjih  a  box  cover- 
ed at  top  with  a  backside  aperture  for  light,  and  a 
side  door  by  which  she  can  escape  unseen. 

A  farmer  may  keep  a  hundred  fowls  in  his 
bam,  may  suffer  them  to  trample  upon  and  destroy 
his  mows  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  and  still  have 
fewer  eggs  than  the  cottager  who  keeps  a  single 
dozen,  who  provides  secret  nests,  chalk  eggs, 
pounded  brick,  plenty  of  Indian  com,  lime,  water 
and  gravel,  for  them ;  and  who  takes  care  that  his 
hens  are  not  disturbed  about  their  nests.  Three 
chalk  eggs  in  a  nest  is  better  than  a  single  nest 
egg,  and  targe  eggs  please  them ;  I  have  oAen 
smiled  to  see  them  fondle  round  and  lay  into  a 
nest  of  geese  eggs.  Pullets  will  commence  laying 
eariier  in  life  where  nests  and  eggs  are  plenty,  and 
where  other  hens  are  cackling  around  them. 
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A  dozen  dunghill  fowls,  shat  up  from  any  other 
tneans  of  obtaining  food,  will  require  somelhinff 
Vnore  than  a  quart  of  Indian  corn  a  day ;  I  think 
lideen  bushels  a  year  a  fair  provision  for  them, 
fiut  more  or  less,  let  them  always  have  enough 
by  them,  and  after  they  have  become  habituated 
to  find  enough,  at  all  times  a  plenty  in  their  little 
roancrer,  they  take  but  a  few  kernels  at  a  time,  ex- 
cept just  before  retiring  to  roost,  when  they  will 
take  nearly  a  spoonful  into  their  crops ;  but  just 
so  sure  as  their  provision  comes  to  them  scanted 
or  irregularly,  so  surely  thev  will  raven  up  a  whole 
crop  full  at  a  time,  and  will  stop  laying. 

A  single  dozen  fowls,  properly  attended,  will 
furnish  a  family  with  more  than  2,000  e^gs  in  a 
year,  and  100  full  grown  chickens  for  fall  and 
winter  stores.  The  expense  of  feeding  the  dozen 
fowls  will  not  amount  to  18  bushels  of  Indian 
cmm.  They  may  be  kept  in  cities  as  well  as  in 
the  country,  and  will  do  as  well  shut  up  the  year 
(round  as  to  run  at  large  ;  and  a  grated  room,  well 
Highted,  ten  feet  by  five,  partitioned  from  any  sta- 
i>le  or  other  out-house,  is  sufficient  for  the  dozen 
fowls,  with  their  roosting  place,  nests  and  feeding 
^troughs. 

At  the  proper  season,  viz.  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  five  or  six  hens  will  hatch  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  fifly  or  sixty  chickens  given  to  one  hen. 
Two  hens  will  take  care  of  100  chickens  well 
enough,  until  they  begin  to  climb  their  little  stick 
roosts;  they  should  then  be  separated  from  the 
liens  entirely ;  they  will  wander  less,  and  do  better 
«wav  from  the  fowls.  1  have  oAen  kept  the 
«hicKM8  in  my  garden ;  they  keep  th«  May  bugs 
and  other  insects  away  from  the  vines,  &c. 

In  cases  of  confining  fowls  in  summer,  it  should 
l>e  remembered  that  a  gl^und  room  should  be 
«ho«en :  or  it  will  do  just  as  well  to  set  mto 
their  pen  boxes  of  dried  sand,  or  kiln-dried,  well 
pulverized  earth,  for  them  to  wallow  in,  in  warm 
weather. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Farmeii'Mafaxine. 
4TTILITT  OP  THB  BRITISH  COUNTY  AGRICUL- 
TURAL REPORTS. 

£xtract  from  the  address  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  to 
the  Board  of  jfgriculture. 

Ckmnty  reports. — The  idea  of  ascertaining  the 
agricultural  state  of  every  district  in  the  kingdom, 
and  of  printing  each  survey,  according  to  one 
nnilbrm  model,  is  the  greatest  undertaking  ever 
attempted  by  any  institution;  and,  though  carried 
on  with  funds  extremely  inadequate  to  such  an 
attempt,  yet  it  is  at  last*  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
happil)r  accomplished.  All  the  counties  in  Eng- 
land will  be  completed  in  the  eourse  of  this  year. 
Several  will  remain  to  be  done  in  Scotland,  for  the 
execution  of  which  fit  persons  can  be  procured,  as 
soon  as  adequate  funds  are  obtained  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  the  course  of  this  year,  ^ve  reports 
have  been  already  printed,  and  eight  transmitted 
to  the  board  in  a  state  ready  for  publication;  so 
that  the  progress  has  been  considerable,  and  the 
termination  of  this  most  important  undertaking, 
by  whk;h  so  targe  a  proportion  of  the  funds  of  the 
board  has  hitherto  been  absorbed  is  probably  at 
nogreat  distance. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these  re- 


ports, are  universally  recognized  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  lor  the  same  plan  has  been  already  adopted 
in  France  and  Russia,  and  will  probably  be  imi- 
tated in  every  other  civilized  countiy.    A  letter 
has  lately  been  received  from  a  celebrated  agri- 
culturist in  France,  in  which  he  states  his  opinion, 
^  that  such  a  measure  is  the  most  useful  that  can 
be  undertaken,  for  bringing,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  agriculture  to  a  high  decree  of  perfection.'* 
Indeed  the  information  furnisned  by  the  various 
reports  and  communications    published  by   the 
Board,  far  exceeds  what  is  generally  apprehended. 
Dr.   Coventry,  Professor  of  Aj^riculture  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  who  Irom  his  situation, 
is  led  to  examine  every  work  connected  with  the 
subjects  on  which  he  lectures,  has  recently  declar- 
ed, *that  in  these  late  reports  and  publications, 
there  is  detailed  more  useful  and  distinct  informa- 
tion, on  various  branches  of  agricuhure,  and  on 
rural  concerns  in  general,  than  vxu  in  print  be- 
fore these  were  drawn  i^o.'f      What  then  may 
not  be  expected,  when  all  these  repons  are  com- 
pleted, for  little  more  than  one  half  of  them  were 
printed,  when  this  idea  of  their  merit  and  utility 
was  formed  by  Dr.  Coventry. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THB  MORU8 
M ULTICAULI8,  AND  ON  SILK-CULTURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers*  Register. 

December  Uth,  1838. 
Dear  Sir—\  take  the  liberty,  through  the  co- 
lumns of  your  valuable  journal,  to  ofi'er  to  the 
growers  of  the  morus  multicaulis  a  suggestion, 
which,  if  attended  to  next  season,  will  save  many 
young  trees  from  destruction,  and,  if  neglected, 
more  I  fear  will  be  lost,  than  can  well  be  spared. 
The  management  of  about  60,000  trees  having 
devolved  on  me  the  past  summer,  and  it  being  an 
entire  novelty,  I  was  induced  to  observe,  with  mi- 
nute attention,  the  peculiarity  of  their  growth,  and 
to  note  carefully  the  best  mode  of  working  them. 
The  caution  I  am  about  to  give,  is,  therefore,  the 
result  of  experience,  and  some  lilUe  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  has  been  said,  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  is  precisely  similar 
to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn ;  this,  in  the 
outset  of  its  tillage,  is  an  error,  and  proved  so  fa- 
tal a  one  to  me,  that  I  lost  several  thousand  young 
trees  before  I  found  it  out.  There  is  no  plant 
more  delicate  and  tender  than  the  young  mulberry, 
and  none  that  requires,  at  the  period  of  its  ger- 
mination, a  nicer  and  more  cautious  management. 
The  perennial  grasses  and  weeds,  which,  in  eariy 
spring,  shoot  up  on  the  most  highly  cultivate 
spots,  give  an  immediate  check  to  its  growth,  and 
unless  removed,  would  speedily  destroy  it.  To 
free  it  from  this  evil,  without  injury  to  the  young 
plants,  is  the  desideratum  ;  and  as  hand-weeding 
(on  a  large  scale)  is  inadmissible,  the  hoe  is  usu- 

•  The  French  expressions  are,  *Je  crois  que  ce  tra- 
vail est  le  plus  utile  de  tout  ceux  qu*on  peut  entre- 
prendre,  pour  amener,  dans  un  tres  court  espece  de 
temps,  Ta^iculture  a  un  grand  degr^  de  perfection.' 

t  See  Discourses  explanatory  of  the  Object  and  Plan 
of  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Economy,  by  Dr.  Coventiy,  1  vol.  octavo,  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  1808,  p.  187. 
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ally  employed  to  cleanse  the  crop.  I  found  that 
instrument,  (although  placed  m  very  careful 
hands,)  far  more  destructive  to  the  trees,  than  ei- 
ther grass  or  weeds.  You  are  aware,  that  the 
cutting  germinates  by  throwing  out  from  its  ex- 
tremities small  and  delicate  roots,  at  first  not  larger, 
and  more  brittle,  than  the  finest  cambric  thread ; 
before  these  are  strong  enough  to  sustain  them- 
selves, the  slightest  touch  or  even  jar  from  the  hoe, 
will  snap  them  asunder ;  when  the  recuperatory 
process,  (especially  \h  dry  weather,)  is  so  slow, 
that  the  plant  perishes  before  it  can  take  root 
again.  To  avoid  this  danger,  I  would  recom- 
mend, as  a  substitute  for  the  hoe,  an  instrument 
made  similar  to  a  pitch-fork,  but  having  a  sharp 
blade,  in  lieu  of  prongs ;  or,  if  economy  is  to  be 
considered,  an  implement  used  by  the  old  fashion- 
ed Vir^nia  gardeners  for  weeding  gravel  walks, 
which  IS  nothing  more  than  a  foot  or  two  of  an 
old  scythe  blade,  somewhat  bent  to  make  the  edge 
cut  upwards,  and  fastened,  midway  its  length,  to 
the  handle  of  a  rake  or  hoe,  would  be  equally  ef- 
ficient. With  such  a  hand-skimmer,  the  plants 
can  be  rapidly  weeded  without  danger  of  disturbing 
them— but  whatever  substitute  may  be  consider- 
ed best,  1  can  only  say,  that  experience  has  taught 
me  that  the  hoe  cannot  be  used  in  the  field  culture 
of  mulberries  without  great  risk,  until  the  roots 
attain  strenj^  enough  to  resist  a  blow  fVom  it. 
In  conversaUon  the  other  day,  on  the  subject  of 
the  moms  multicauli^,  (the  prevailing  topic  of  the 
day,)  with  an  eminent  eastern  culturist,  he  in- 
formed me  of  a  practice  successfully  followed  by 
him,  which  appears  so  plausible,  that  I  propose  the 
next  year  to  adopt  it.  If  it  does  no  good,  it  at 
least  has  the  negative  merit  of  doing  no  harm, 
and  is  therefore  worthy  of  trial.  My  informer, 
(who  is,  by  the  way,  a  most  respectable  man, 
and  well  versed  in  his'  vocation,)  says,  that  it  has 
been  his  custom,  when  preparing  his  cuttings  for 
planting,  <*  to  make  an  incision  through  the  bark 
from  one  extremity  of  the  cutting  to  the  other, 
taking  especial  care  not  to  wound  the  bud— the 
result  was,  that  from  each  side  of  the  incision 
roots  were  thrown  out  as  well  as  from  the  extre- 
mities, thus  materially  aiding  the  growth  of  the 
tree  and  greatly  tending  to  its  preservation,  as 
every  new  root  gave  an  additional  assurance  of  ils 
living.  This  fact,  if*  not  erroneous,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  it,  would  be  especially  advan- 
tageous with  one-<bud  cuttings. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  Chinese  mulberry, 
I  trust  it  will  not  be  trespassing  too  fhr  on  your 
time  and  patience,  to  hazard  a  speculation  as  to 
their  present  extravagant  value,  its  tendency,  and 
probable  result  That  no  prudent  man  will,  or 
oiiffht  to  purchase  trees  at  present  high  prices, 
wim  a  view  to  engage  in  the  cukure  of  silk,  is 
obvious  to  all — and  uiat  the  mulberry  must  in  a 
ytar  or  two  depreciate,  as  an  article  of  specula- 
tion, and  be  only  sought  for  as  the  means  of  mak- 
ing silk,  is  likewise  susceptible  of  demonstration. 
The  temptation,  however,  oflered  by  the  hope  of 
a  continuance  of  high  prices,  and  the  prospect, 
(however  dark  it  may  be)  of  lealizing  ^reat  pro- 
fits from  the  sale  of  trees,  having  induced  many  of 
our  most  intelligent  and  Wary  farmers  to  engage 
largely  in  their  cultivation,  is,  I  think,  a  most  for- 
tunate circumstance,  and  will  eventuate  most  hap- 
pUy  for  the  state»  by  opening  a  source  of  wealth 
equally  as  abundant^  and  more  beneficial,  than 


ever  was  her  tobacco  trade.    Nothing  but  this 
unaccountable  morimania  (if  I  may  coin  a  word) 
could  have  aroused  attenuon  and  stimulated  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  and  practicability  of  growing 
silk  in  the  United  States.    Committees  of  Congress 
might  have  issued  reports,  and  writers  on  silk 
have  published  volumes  on  the  subject ;  but  our 
apathetic  brethren  of  the  plough  would  not  have 
read  either,  or  given  a  passing  thought  to  the  mat- 
ter, until  awakened  by  the  astounding  fact,  that  a 
shrub  six  or  seven  feet   high,  raised   in   eight 
months,  from  a  cutting  six  inches  lonff,  actually 
sold  for,  and  toaa  worth  a  silver  dollar.   TThis  came 
home— curiosity  and  inquiry  are  now  on  the  "  oui 
vive" — and  now  is   the   accepted  time  for  the 
friends  of  the  silk  business  to  strain  every  nerve  ta 
push  forward  its  introduction.    This  humbug,  a» 
it  is  called,  even  by  those  who  have  been  seduced 
into  it,  is  certainly  the  most  fortunate  delusion  that 
ever  arose  in  Virginia  ;  it  is  the  inscrutable  work- 
ing of  Providence  to  convey  a  blessing,  which  i» 
destined  to  redeem  this  ancient  commonwealth 
from  the  state  of  decay  into  which  she  is  rapidly 
falling ;  and  when  the  bubble  of  high  prices  for 
trees  shall  burst,  as  soon  it  must,  the  question  will 
then  be  presented  to  the  agriculturists,  who  have 
engaged  in  it  from  motives  of  speculation,  and  are 
lefl  in  the  lurch — what  is  to  be  done  with  the  stock 
of  trees  on  hand,  for  which  there  is  no  market  ? 
Are  they  to  be  dug  up  and  thrown  away,  or  shall 
they  be  used  for  feeding  silk- worms?    It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  anticipate  the  solution  self-interest  will 
give  to  this  query.    The  farmer  has  but  to  learn 
the  fact,  that  in  conducting  this  new  business  (for 
which  his  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  adapted) 
not  a  sinsrle  efficient  laborer  will  be  abstracted 
from  his  farm — that  his  bams  and  other  buildings^ 
(not  in  use  during  the  short  feeding  season)  will^ 
(for  want  of  belter)  answer  as  laboratories— that 
he  has  on  hand  abundant  food  for  his  worms ;  ands 
above  all,  that  the  product  of  his  care  and  atten- 
tion will  find  a  ready  market  at  his  door.    More- 
over, to  give  it  a  political  cast,  this  grave  fact  is^ 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  patriotic  farmer,, 
as  well  as  the  statesman  and  political  economist.. 
The  market  in  Europe  for  raw  and  manufactured' 
silks,  exceeds  forty  millions,  and  in  the  United 
States  twenty  millions   of  dollars";  and  to  this^ 
amount  are  we  tributary  to  semi-barbarous  Hin- 
doos, indolent  Turks,  and  imbecile  Italians.   Now,. 
Mr.  Editor,  is  the  auspicious  moment  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  agricultural  ponionof  the  commu-^ 
nity  to  this  important  subject.    To  do  this  eflect-. 
ually,  permit  me  respectfully  to  suggest  the  crea- 
tion of^  a  slate  society  for  tne  encouragement  oP 
silk-growers.    Such  an  association,  with  an  active^, 
influential  president  at  his  head,  with  its  commit-^ 
tees  of  correspondence,  premiums,  &c.,  would  do- 
much  towards  exciting  attention,  disseminating 
information,  and,  finally,  would  pave  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  sillc-making,  as  one  of  the  or- 
dinary occupations  of  every  farm.    Had  I  the  ta^ 
lent  of  an  essayist,  the  field  is  most  ample,  and  it 
might  be  indulged  to  satiety  y  but  as  1  do  not  pos- 
sess it,  I  will  close  this  (as  you  perceive)  hastily 
written  and  imperfect  epistle,  satisfied  that  in  leav- 
ing the  subject  with  you,  I  place  it  in  far  abler 
hands.    1  am,  respectfully,  &c.         T.  M.  A. 
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From  the  Edinbui]^  Farmerfl'  Magazine. 
ON  THS  USB  OF  SOAP-MAKERs'  WASTE  ASHES, 
COMMONLY  CALLED.  SO APERS'  WASTE,  AS  A 
MANURE. 

Drawn  up  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  published 

by  its  direction. 

Introduction, — The  fioard  of  Agriculture  hav- 
ing found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  produce  of  soap- 
makers'  waste  ashes,  in  London  and  its  imni<»diate 
neighborhood  alone,  amounts  to  above  20,000  tons 
per  annuTo,  and  is  likely  to  increase,  more  espe- 
cially from  the  use  of  kelp  having  been  lately  in- 
troduced into  the  London  market,  which  furnishes 
a  greater  quantity  of  refuse  ashes;  and  being  con- 
vinced, from  the  most  accurate  information,  and 
the  experience  of  many  of  its  members,  that  this 
quantitv  of  valuai)Ie  manure,  if  brought  into  more 
general  use  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case, 
would  be  an  object  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  national  agriculture,  are  desirous  of  giving  all 
the  publicity  possible  to  a  circumstance  so  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  farmers,  gardeners,  hop- 
planters,  nurserymen  and  others  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  more  especiallv  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  metropolis,  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  navigations  therewith  connected;  and, 
with  that  view,  nave  resolved  to  circulate  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  collected  from  the  best  infor- 
mation which  it  has  hitherto  been  in  the  power 
of  the  board  to  obtain. 

Sort  of  ash. — The  great  distinction  to  be  (bund 
in  soap- ashes,  depends  upon  the  sort  of  alkaline 
salt  used  by  the  soap-boiler.  When  kelp  and  ba- 
rilla are  the  materials,  the  ashe^  are  found  to  be 
more  than  twice  as  strong  and  effective  as  a  ma- 
nure, than  such  as  are  the  refuse  of  common 
potash;  and  to  this  circumstance  may  be  attri- 
buted, not  only  the  different  quantities  per  acre 
that  are  recommended,  but  also  the  different  re- 
sults which  have  attended  the  use  of  this  dress- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  anv  fail- 
ures which  may  have  taken  place.  The  ashes  to 
be  procured  at  London  are  all  made  from  barilla 
and  kelp. 

jfnalysis, — Mr.  Davy  analyzed  two  specimens 
of  soapers'  waste  (sent  him  by  Mr.  Hawes),  in 
the  Jaburatory  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  the 
following  was  the  result. 

The  waste  from  barilla  gave,  in  100  parts, — 
Of  carbonate  of  lime,  about  76  ) 
Of  quick-lime,  about  15  ^ 

Total  calcareous  matter, 

Of  gypeum,  about  -  -  - 
Of  common  salt  -  -  - 
Of  carbonate  of  soda        -        -        -       . 

The  waste  from  kelp,  in  100  parts,  gave  about 
94  of  calcareous  matter,  in  the  same  state  as 
that  from  barilla ;  about  three  of  gypsum,  and  one 
and  a  half  of  soluble  saline  matter,  containing, 
'  apparently,  nearly  the  same  proportions  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  and  of  common  salt,  as  in  the  for- 
mer instance. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  chemical  nature  of  soap- 
ers' w^sle,  that  it  will  be  applicable  wherever  cal- 
careous matter  is  wanted  in  lands,  and  that  it  will 
serve  the  purposes  of  liming. 

The  small  quantity  of  alkaline  salt  and  of  gyp- 
sum that  it  contains,  will  likewise  render  it 
much  superior  to  common  calcareous  matter,  as  a 
top-dressing  for  every  kind  of  grass. 


It  seems  probable,  that  these  ashes  will  be 
(bund  of  most  benefit  on  soils  that  abound  lai^ly 
with  undecomposed  vegetable  substancesi  upon 
which  the  alkaline  salt  will  act  powerfully.  Char-' 
coal  also,  wherever  found,  may  be  rendered  mis- 
cible  with  water,  which  will  produce  a  considera- 
ble effect.  The  ashes  proving  highly  beneficiaT 
on  peat-moss,  and  on  low  spongy  meadows,., 
seems  to  be  a  confirmation  of  this  fact.  On  cal- 
careous soils  they  may  not  produce  an  equal  re- 
suit,  as  one  third  of  the  mass  of  these  aahea  is, 
composed  of  lime.  They  can  scarcely  be  feconi'' 
mended  on  dry  burning  sands. 

Such  farmers  as  are  \n  the  fiabit  of  making  com- 
posts, will  probably  use  these  ashes  as  a  materiaf, 
in  forming  the  heaps ;  and  so  far  as  earth  is  con^ 
cerned,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  practice ; 
but,  in  respect  of  dung,  it  may  admit  a  doubt.  Is 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  alkaline  matter  lefl  id 
the  ashes,  it  will  tend  to  shorten  the  duration  of 
the  effect  of  the  dung;  and  as  the  addition  of' 
ashes  will  render  stirring  and  mixing  necessary,  it 
merits  consideration,  whether  the  better  system  be 
not  to  use  these  manures  separately.  It  seems 
advisable,  in  the  application  of  these  ashes  to 
arable  crops,  to  sow  and  harrow  them  in  previous- 
ly to  sowing  the  seed,  which  will  prevent  the  ac- 
tion of  any  acrid  or  caustic  quality  on  the  j;erroi* 
nation  of  the  young  plants.  The  same  circum- 
stance will  point  out  the  autumn  as  the  proper 
season  for  applying  them  on  grass  lands,  though 
experiments  may  be  tried  with  them, early  in 
spring.  Mr.  Hawes,  from  the  information  which 
he  has  received,  particularly  from  Liverpool, 
where  they  are  eagerly  soutrht  after,  states,  that 
they  are  mixed  with  pond,  ditch,  and  river  mud, 
and  used  in  about  four  months.  This  also  agrees 
with  the  practice  of  Robert  Thornton,  Esq.  of 
Glapham,  who  has  used  them  about  four  years, 
and  has  thereby  greatly  improved  a  very  sour 
pasture.  In  Cheshire  they  plough  them  into  the 
land  ;  but  an  Essex  farmer  remarks,  that  these 
ashes  are  of  so  heavy  a  quality,  that  the  tillage 
should  be  shallow. 

Effect^ln  Surrey,  these  ashes  have  been  found 
infailibly  to  kill  insects,  ^Malcolm's  Camp*  vol.  ii. 
p.  173.)  The  effect  of  these  ashes  admirable 
both  on  grasa  and  arable  (  AdaxiC^  Essay  on  jtsri" 
culture,  vol.  i.  p.  167.)  Destroys  slugs  and  ver- 
min of  every  description  (Museum  Rusticwn.) 
Mr.  Manslield,  near  Epping,  on, a  poor  sour  pas- 
ture that  would  not  mow,  nor  would  stock  eat 
it,  four  wagon-loads  pec  acre  effected  a  total 
change  ;  soil  st^ng,  wet,  and  heavy  {jEssex  Rep* 
vol.  ii.  p.  246.)  Mr.  Sherwood,  of  Abbots-Lang- 
ley,  Herts,  has  used  these  ashes  with  very  great 
success  mixed  in  composts.  They  are  very  ser- 
viceable in  new  plantations,  particularly  where 
the  soil  is  cold.  A  noble  lord,  a  memlierof  the, 
Board  of  Agnculture,  possesses  a  grass  field  in 
Wiltsliire,  which  was  manured  with  soap-asbe» 
near  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  improvement  was 
very  great,  and  has  continued  so  ever  since.  Two 
principal  farmers  near  Ealing,  Mr.  Thorne  and 
Mr.  Knivett,  have  used  them  for  many  years  for 
arable  land,  with  great  success  and  advantage.^ 
Robert  Thornton,  Esq.  of  Clapham,  in  some  ex- 
periments amounting  to  seven  acres,  found  that 
these  ashes  added  a  load  of  hay  per  acre  to  the 
crop.  The  Marquis  of  Abercorn's  bailiff'  says,' 
his  father  always  considered  one  load  of  soap-, 
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ashes  equal  to  fiire  loads  of  rotten  dung,  and  par- 
Ticularly  improved  the  soil  and  verdure.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Dudley  formed,  in  Esfiex,  com- 
posts of  these  ashes  with  marsh  banks,  which 
Were  mixed  well  together,  and  spread  on  grass 
land  with  great  effect  Hence  there  is  conside- 
rable reason  for  t>elievinff,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
manure  to  be  procured,  that  will  be  found  so  pro- 
fitable (price  considered)  as  these  ashes,  and  that 
the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  of  all 
the  navigations  leading  from  it,  may  embark 
targdy  in  the  use  of  this  manure,  without  the 
smallest  apprehension  of  loss  by  so  doing ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  find  the  profit  de- 
cidedly great,  and,  by  the  use  of  them,  may  pre- 
vent the  continual  advance  of  all  sorts  of  manure. 
Barges  bringing  lime,  chalk,  timber,  bricks,  malt, 
and  com  to  London,  can  get  a  freight  back  at 
twelve  hours' notice. 

Conclusion, — It  is  evident,  from  the  preceding 
observations,  that  the  use  of  soapers'  waste  is  well 
known  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  but  as 
the  quantity  of  this  valuable  manure  is  likely  con- 
siderably to  increase  owing  to  the  more  extended 
tise  of  kelp  in  the  soap  manufacture,  it  would  be 
deoirable  to  have  the  following  particulars  ascer- 
tained, in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  hither- 
to has  been  the  case. 

1.  The  soils  and  the  crops  for  which  this  ma- 
nure is  best  calculated  1 

2.  The  quantity  that  should  be  laid  on  each  per 
acrel 

3.  The  proper  period  of  the  year  for  laying  it 
onl 

4.  Whether  any  mixture  should  be  used  with 
soapers'  waste— what  is  the  best  mixture — and 
the  best  proportions  1 

5.  What  are  the  effects  of  this  article  compared 
with  other  manures,  and  its  relative  value  1 

Any  information  regarding  these  particulars, 
transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  32,  Sack- 
ville  street,  London,  will  be  particularly  accepta- 
ble. 


SOME  Accouirr  of  the  silk  convention. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fannen'  Register. 

In  advance  of  a  more  detailed  report,  f  propose 
to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  pro«*-eedin^s  of  the  late 
National  Silk  Convention,  which  met  in  Baltimore, 
on  the  11th  of  the  present  month. 

The  convention  was  a  numerous  and  highly  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  body  of  men,  composed 
of  delegates  from  a  number  of  states.  Judge 
Comstock,  of  Connecticut,  was  called  to  the  chair — 
the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  prompti- 
tude and  ability.  His  long  devotion  to  the  objects 
which  brought  the  convention  together,  entitled 
him  to  this  mark  of  distinction;  and  the  dignity 
and  amenity  of  his  manners  fully  justified  the  pro- 
priety of  the  choice. 

Previous  lo  the  assembling  of  the  convention, 
it  was  supposed  by  many  persons,  and  feared  by  a 
still  greater  number,  that  it  would  be  mostly  com- 
post of  speculators  in  multicaulis,  anxious  to 
keep  up  the  mania  which  has  for  some  time  past 
astonished  the  sober-minded  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. It  was  thought  that  the  ruling  passion 
would  be  a  desire  to  reap  another  harvest  from 
tlie  sale  of  plants,  which  have  been  souitht  after 
Vol.  VI.-94  ^ 


with  an  avidity  proportioned  to  the  high  prices 
which  have  been  demanded  lor  them.  But  though 
there  might  have  been,  and  probably  were,  some 
members  of  this  description;  yet  the  great  majori- 
ty consisted  of  persons  enxious  to  promote  the  cul- 
ture of  silk,  and  to  hntroduce  a  new  and  useful 
branch  of  industry  into  our  young  and  thriving 
country.    The  indirect  effect  may,  and  no  dotibt 
will  be,  to  extend  the  demand  for  the  multicaulis; 
for  the  two  cultures  are  inseparably  connected; 
but  if  the  multicaulis  can  be  beneficrally  appro- 
priated to  hs  legitimate  purposes,  instead  of  being 
made  an  article  of  speculation,  its  merits  will 
then  be  appreciated  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  silk  cul- 
ture; and,  however  extensive  theoemand  may  be- 
come, its  value  will  no  longer  be  factitious.    This 
is  certainly  the  basis  on  which  it  should  be  placed. 
After  the  organization  of  the  convention,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  suggest  and  introduce 
proper  subjects  on  which  its  action  should  be  had. 
These  will  appear  at  full  in  the  journal  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, which  will  be  published  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks.    There  was  one  subject,  however, 
which  gave  rise  to  considerable  debate,  and  in- 
deed to  some  feelinsr,  which  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  advert  to.    This  was  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
ing a  standard  reel,  and  recomntendinir  it  to  the 
silk-growers  of  the  United  States.    The  impor- 
tance of  this  was  first  susrgested  by  6.  B.  Smith; 
and  upon  his  explanation,  and  that  of  others,  it 
passed  the  committee  with  entire  unanimity;  but 
it  was  opposed  in  convention  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  at  last  was  only  sanctioned  after  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  resolution.    It  was  contended  by  (he 
opponents  of  this  measure,  that  it  would  be  re- 
stncting  the  exercise  of  American  ingenuity,  which 
was  believed  to  be  fully  competent  to  Invent  any 
machinery  which  the  future  wants  of  the  silk- 
grower  might  require.    The  propriety  of  the  re- 
commendation, however,  was  fully  sustained  by 
Mr.  Smith  and  other  practical  men,  whose  argu- 
ments, it  is  hoped,  win  be  reported  in  full,  as  a 
stenographer  took  notes  of  the  debate.    The  reel 
recoirimended  was  the  PiedmonUse^  or  any  oiher 
combining  the  same  principles  and  dimensions. 
And  now,  in  the  infancy  of  the  business  in  \^t^ 
country,  before  we  have  any  long-rooted  preju- 
dices to  contend  with;  and  with  a  view  to  the  ulii- 
mate  export  of  silk  to  Europe,  it  was  the  proper 
time  to  ^K  upon  a  standard.    It  was  shown  tliat 
before  such  standard  was  fixed  in  France  and  Ita- 
ly, reels  of  various  dimensions  were  in  use — the 
result  of  which  was  so  much  confusion,  that  it 
was  impossible  manufactories  could  flourish.    Un- 
til some  specific  principle  was  recognized  in  the 
construction  of  reels,  no  set  of  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery could  be  adapted  to  such  a  total  want  of 
uniformity  as  the  raw  material  exhibited.     At 
length,  the  subject  was  acted  upon  by  the  goveri  - 
ment,  and  the  Piedmontese  reel  was  adopted  and 
the  use  of  it  enforced  upon  silk-growers  bj^  legal 
penalties.    So  accurate  is  this  reel  in  its  propor- 
tions, and  so  simple  in  its  principles,  that  it  wnn 
contended  by  Messrs.   Smith,  WhitmarBh  and 
Cobb,  all  of*  whom  had  invented  some  modifica- 
tion of  that  reel,  and  by  other  gentlemen  who  had 
also  been  exercising  their  ingenuity  in  making  im- 
provements upon  it,  that  the  wk  of  man  could  in- 
vent nothing  more  simple  or  more  periect.    The 
hanks  reeled  upon  it  are  all  of  the  same  sise;  the 
threads  of  every  skein  are  precisely  of  the  sama 
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length;  the  basin  and  furaace  are  at  such  a  dis- 1 
tance,  that  the  silk  becomes  dry  by  the  time  it  is 
wound  on  the  reel;  and  by  means  of  the  traverse 
bar,  each  filament  is  laid  on  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  never  comes  in  contact  with  the  preceding  one, 
except  in  crossing  it.  A  commodity  is  thus  pro- 
duced,  which,  in  the  factory  is  unreeled  with  the 
same  facility  that  it  was  ori^nally  reeled,  and 
without  any  loss  to  the  manufacturer.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  importance  of  such  a  standard  was 
happily  adduced  by  Mr.  Whitmarsh,  who  said 
that  he  recently  saw  a  lot  of  silk  in  New  York,  of 
very  superior  quality,  which  was  brought  from 
Brussa  near  Constantinople,  but  (or  which  no  pur- 
chaser could  be  found,  owing  to  the  larg^e  size  of 
the  skeins.  They  were  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  so  unwieldy  that  no  machinery  in  this 
country  could  work  it  up. 

One  of  the  leadinj^  objects  of  the  convention 
was  to  form  a  *^  National  Silk  Society,''  to  hold 
its  meetings  annually  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  or  some  other  nearly  central  place. 
The  next  meeting  is  to  take  place  in  Washington, 
on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  December,  1839.  All  the 
members  of  the  convention  are  entitled  to  mem- 
bership in  the  national  society,  by  the  payment 
of  one  dollar  per  annum,  or  membership  for  life, 
by  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  at  any  one  time ; 
and,  in  future,  members  are  to  be  admitted  on  the 
same  terms  on  the  recommendation  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  After  the  formation  of  the  na- 
tional silk  society,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
executive  committee  to  prepare  business  for  its 
action,  a  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  paper  to  be  devoted  to  the  silk 
culture,  and  to  be  called  the  <<  American  Silk 
Journal."  It  is  to  be  published  in  Baltimore,  un- 
der the  editorship  of  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esa.,  so  well 
and  favorably  known  to  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity, as  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  old  Ameri- 
can Farmer.  The  first  number  will  probably  be 
issued  during  the  winter ;  and  as  the  members  of 
the  silk  society  will  make  it  the  medium  of  their 
communications  on  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  de- 
voted, and  as  it  will  possess  facilities  for  concen- 
trating silk  intellig^ence  which  no  other  paper 
perhaps  can  enjo;^  in  the  same  degree,  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  its  circulation  aa  wellas  usefulness 
will  be  very  extensive.  It  will  probably  be  a 
monthly  of  16  to  32  pages,  at  one  dollar  per  year. 
The  surplus  funds,  afler  paying  the  printer  and 
paper  maker,  will,  in  the  form  of  premiums,  be 
devoted  to  the  encouragement,  under  proper  regu- 
lations, o[  experiments  going  to  establish  the 
value  and  practicability  of  various  branches  of 
silk  industry.  The  question,  however,  whether 
there  would  be  any  *'  surplus  funds,"  and,  conse- 
quently, whether  this  mode  of  encouragement 
would  not  be  very  likely  to  fail,  formed  the  subject 
of  considerable  discussion  in  the  committee,  as 
well  as  in  the  society.  And  to  remove  all  doubt 
on  the  subject,  and  to  attain  the  ends  which  the 
committee  had  so  anxiously  in  view,  a  liberal  and 
very  responsible  gentleman  of  Massachusetts  au- 
thorized the  committee  to  draw  upon  him  ^r  the 
amount  of  any  deficiency  which  might  be  found  to 
exist.  The  certainty,  therefore,  that  liberal  pre- 
miums will  be  offered  in  a  short  time,  will  serve, 
it  is  hoped,  to  stimulate  many  competitors  to  enter 
the  lists,  not  only  from  the  norths  but  the  «outh 
l^to— where,  if  wt  have  the  dieadvantnges  of  in- 


experience, we  have  greatly  the  advantage  in  cli- 
mate. If,  in  this  laudable  contest,  a  generous  spi- 
rit of  emulation  should  be  excited  throughout  the 
country,  a  variety  and  extent  of  information  will 
be  elicited,  which  will  be  interesting  not  only  to 
silk-growers,  but  to  the  community  at  large — and 
which  will  serve  to  diepel  all  doubts  in  regard  io 
the  value  of  the  silk-culture. 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  a  journal 
and  the  publication  of  the  proceedings,  it  was  or- 
dered that  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  be  published,  the  preparation  of  which  waa 
entrusted  to  an  able  committee,  of  which  Mr* 
Smith,  of  Baltimore,  is  chairman.  From  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Smith,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  the  public  may  expect 
not  only  a  well  written  document,  but  one,  in  the 
arguments  and  statement  of  which,  every  reliance 
may  be  placed. 

The  subject  of  bounties  offered  by  the  state  le- 
gislature was  also  discussed,  and  a  resolutioa 
waa  passed,  recommending  the  propriety  of  ap- 
plications to  that  effect,  in  states  where  no  encou- 
ragement has  yet  been  given  to  the  silk  culture. 
It  was  conceded,  on  all  sides,  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper and  inexpedient  to  make  any  application 
to  Congress ;  and,  nmoi^st  other  considerations, 
perhaps  not  the  least  ^rcible  which  operated 
Bfirainst  an  adjournment  of  the  convention  to 
Washington,  was  an  apprehension,  that  it  night 
be  supposed  there  was  a  desire  to  solicit  congres- 
sional action  in  furtherance  of  their  object.  But, 
whilst  the  propriety  of  congressional  legislation 
was  repudiated,  the  propriety  and  beneficial  ef^ 
fects  of  state  encouragement  were  concurred  in 
with  great  unanimitjr.  Not  that  the  silk-culture 
is  supposed  to  stand  in  need  of  permanent  foster- 
ing and  propping  up ;  but  now,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  business,  when  there  is  not  sufficient  skill  and 
experience  in  the  country  to  insure,  in  all  cases, 
successful  results,  it  would  be  manifesting  noihinff 
more  than  a  paternal  regard  for  the  promotion  m 
important  interests,  if  state  governments  were  to 
enadt  such  bounties  as  would  provide  against  the 
discouragements  of  total  or  even  partial  failures. 
The  operation  of  these  bounties  might  and  ought 
to  be  limited  to  a  few  years,  by  the  expiration  of 
which  time,  the  necessary  skill  and  information  in 
conducting  the  business,  would  be  acquired — and 
at  the  moment  when  the  drafts  on  the  treasury 
might  begin  to  be  felt,  they,  would  cease  by  limi- 
tation of  the  act.  Such  bounty  laws  have  been 
passed  by  a  number  of  state  legislatures ;  and  the 
good  effects  have  been  already  felt  in  the  atten- 
tion and  emulation  which  have  been  thereby  ex- 
cited, whilst  the  inconveniences  to  the  state  ex- 
chequers have  been  scarcely  (elt. 

During  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  convention,  a 
resolution  was  offered  in  compliment  to  the  pio- 
neers of  the  silk  culture;  and  particularly  to  6.  B. 
Smith,  whose  services  were  admitted  by  all  to  be 
pre-eminent.  This  resolution  was  passed,  not 
only  with  entire  unanimity,  but  in  a  manner 
which  must  have  been  hisrhty  gratifying  to  the 
feelincrs  of  a  roan  of  Mr.  Smith's  disinterestedness 
and  modest  deportment  In  connexion  with  this 
expression  of  gra*itude,  1  take  the  liberty  to  ad- 
vert to  the  deep  interest  which  was  manifested 
by  many  members  of  the  convention,  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  "  Smith  fund,"  according  to  the  pro- 
position  which  you  recently  submitted   in  tht 
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pa^  of  the  Farmers'  Register.  This  was  a 
0iit>)ect  which  could  not  properly  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Convention ;  but  at  an  informal  meeting 
of  many  of  its  members,  an  opportunity  was  of- 
hred  of  presenting  it  to  the  public  attention  ;  and 
several  influential  gentlemen  have  undertaken  to 
obtain  subscriptions.  A  very  important  point 
was  gained  in  giving  it  a  start,  and  a  handsome 
eobscription  was  made  in  the  course  of  a  few  mo- 
inents.  It  is  now  hoped  and  believed  that  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  success  will  attend  the  efforts 
of  those  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
matter ;  and  that  the  growers  of  the  multicaulis, 
who  have  realized  so  much,  either  directly  or  re- 
motely, by  Mr.  Smith's  writings  and  exertionR, 
may  not  now  withhold  the  manifestation  of  their 
ffratitude,  which  the  occasion  so  happily  offers. 
If  the  subject  could  only  be  presented  in  a  proper 
point  of  view  to  each  individual  who  has  been  en- 
f^ged  in  the  culture  of  the  multicaulis,  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  he  would  withdraw 
from  all  participation  in  the  offering  which  it  is 
proposed  to  make.  Many  of  those  who  have  but 
recendy  engaged  in  the  culture,  may  not  so  rea- 
dily appreciate  the  obligations  they  are  under  to 
Mr.  Smith,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  strictly  a 
pioneer  in  the  business — and  his  peculiar  merits, 
therefore,  are  in  a  great  measure  unknown  to  such 
as  have  no  correct  historical  information  of  the 
early  efforts  to  introduce  the  silk  and  multicaulis 
culture  into  this  country.  But  that  they  are  as 
much  indebted  to  him  as  the  cotton  planters  are  to 
Whitney,  or  the  country  at  large  is  to  Fulton,  can 
admit  of  no  doubt.  Mr.  Smith  is  emphatically 
one  of  those  benefactors,  who,  with  entire  disin- 
terestedness, have  devoted  their  energies  to  the 
public,  rather  than  to  their  own  particular  welfare. 
Let  not  those  then,  who  have  profited  by  his  la- 
bors— who  have  grown  rich  by  his  exertions  and 
discoveries— who  have  reaped  full  and  abundant 
harvests  where  he  has  sown  the  seeds ;  let  them 
not  in  the  "  pride  of  life,"  forget  the  true  author 
of  their  prosperity,  and  turn  away  from  him,  but 
for  whom  they  might  never  have  had  their  days 
of  rejoicing. 

During  the  recesses  of  the  convention,  there 
were  sf^veral  meetings  of  the  members  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imparting  and  collecting  information  on 
the  utility,  advantages,  and  practicability  of  the 
silk-culture.  These  informal  meetings  admitted 
of  such  a  latitude  of  discussion,  such  a  free  com- 
parison of  opinions,  and  practices,  and  results,  that 
they  were  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  and 
most  valuable  seasons  which  the  members  had  the 
pleasure  of  enjoving.  Thope  who  nossessed  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  wisdom,  "  freely  gave,"— 
whilst  those  who  were  inexp<»riencpd,  were  eager 
to  catch  every  word,  and  as  "  freely  receiv#»<l." 
The  capability  of  the  countrj'  to  produce  nifk  of  ^ 
superior  quality — the  relative  value  of  the  several 
varieties  of  mulbenr  and  of  silk-worros — the  pro- 
per management  or  the  latter— the  practicability 
of  rearing  successive  crops — the  product  per  aciie 
of  raw  silk— together  with  a  history  of  the  early 
efforts  of  some  of  the  pioneers  in  the  cause,  were 
all  enlarged  upon  in  a  manner  satisfactory,  im- 
pressive and  frequenily  eloauent.  In  addftion  to  ^ 
which,  there  was  a  considerable  exhibition  of 
some  very  creditable  silken  goods  and  fabrics, 
manufactured  fh}m  American  silk  dnrnir  the  papt 
summer.    It  were  wished  that  many  others  could 


have  been  auditors  and  spectators,  on  these  inter- 
esting occasions,  fiut  the  addresses  of  the  vari- 
ous members  who  favored  the  company  with  their 
knowledge  and  experience,  will  no  doubt  be  given 
very  fully  to  the  public  in  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  will  shortly  be  ready  for  exten- 
sive circulation,  and  probably  contained  also  in 
first  number  of  the  Silk  Journal.  In  this  expecta- 
tion, there  is  no  necessity,  even  if  the  occasion 
were  favorable,  to  give  even  a  brief  abstract  of 
the  contents  of  the  addresses. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  this  convention  will  be  productive  of  great 
good— that  an  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  silk- 
culture  which  will  be  more  or  less  felt  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  our  country — and  that  it  will  form 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  silk-culture,  which  may 
be  remembered  with  emotions  of  satisfaction  and 
even  pride.  Its  practicability  has  been  fully 
proved— our  soil  and  climate  have  been  shown  to 
be  eminently  adapted  to  its  success — and  the  su- 
perior intelligence  of  our  people  will  no  longer 
permit  it  to  remain  a  mere  matter  of  theory  and 
speculation.  Already  have  cautious  and  not  vi- 
sionary men,  fixed  upon  the  time  when  we  shall 
have  silk  for  commercial  export — for  it  will  be  a 
much  longer  period  before  we  shall  have  manu- 
factories of  our  own  for  its  various  manipula- 
tions— and  some  of  our  contemporaries  may  live 
to  see  the  day  when  we  shall  receive  the  splendid 
fabrics  of  Lyons  and  Spitalfields,  in  return  for  the 
raw  silk  of  America. 


aw  essay,  projfounced  beforb  the  cum- 
berlaicd  agricultural  society,  nov. 
30th,  1838. 

By  Wimam  £.  Smithy  M.  D. 

**  Can  the  culture  of  Tobacco  be  dispensed  with  in 

Eastern  Virginia.** 


Mr.  Presideni,  and  gentlemen  qf  the  Cumber- 
land  Agricultural  Society. —BefoTe  entering  fully 
on  the  subject  proposed,  I  shall  lake  the  liberty  of 
giving  a  history  of  the  tobacco  plant,  Nicotiana 
Tabacum,  its  medical  use,  &c. 

Secondly,  a  short  account  of  the  tobacco  culture 
in  the  West  Indies,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Thirdly,  the  demoralizinsr  effects  of  the  culture 
of  tobacco,  as  a  staple  in  Virginia. 

Fourthly,  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing  up  the  culture  of  tobarco. 

1st.  Tobacco  is  an  annual  plant  in  Virginia, 
but  in  the  West  Indies  and  some  parts  cW'  South 
America,  two  crops  are  taken  fh)m  one  planting. 
"Nicotiana  Tabacum"  is  a  native  of  America, 
and  was  first  introduced  into  £urope,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or,  to  be  more  ac- 
curate, in  the  year  1540.  Since  that  period,  to- 
bacco has  been  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, for  medical  use,  chewing,  snufiing,  and 
smoking.  It  has  also  been  cultivaied  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  indeed  we  find  the 
plant  cultivated  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole 
world. 

Large  crops  of  tobacco  are  grown  in  the  (J.  S'ates, 
and  exported  to  Europe  annually.    According  to 
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the  Philadelphia  cominercial  list,  October  13th, 
the  stock  of  Kentucky  and  Virfi^inia  tobacco  in 
£urope,  on  the  let  January,  1837,  was  40,904 
hhds.  In  1838,  23,464  hhds.,  decrease  17,430. 
Stock  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  tobacco  in  the 
United  States,  Ist  January,  1837,  was  26,310 
hhds.,  in  1838,  15,835  hhds.,  decrease  10,475 
hhds.  Total  deficiency  of  stocks  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  to- 
bacco, January  1st,  1838—27,905  hhds.  The 
quantity  of  American  tobacco  required  by  Eu- 
rope annually  is  one  hundred  thousand  hogs- 
heads. Ofthis  quantity,  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
thousand  hosrgheads,  are  of  the  light  descriptions, 
or  Maryland  and  Ohio ;  consequently  from  sixty- 
five  to  seventy  thousand  hhds.  of  heavy  or  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia  are  required  to  meet  the  con- 
sumption in  Europe." 

Virginia  has,  (or  the  last  century,  furnished  the 
European  markets  with  the  richest  and  best  to- 
bacco, Maryland  with  the  finest  and  most  delicate 
of  fibre,  and  the  West  Indies  grow  tobacco  re- 
markable for  delicacy  of  flavor.  The  leaves  of 
a  well-grown  plant  of  Virginia  tobacco,  are  from 
2  to  3  feet  long,  of  a  pale  green  color  when 
fresh ;  and  when  properly  cured  of  a  yellowish 
cast ;  having  a  strong  narcotic  smell  and  acrid 
burning  taste.  The  active  constituent  or  princi- 
ple of  the  plant  is  an  essential  oil,  obtained  by 
distillation.  When  this  oil  is  taken  in  the  sto- 
mach or  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  pro- 
duces nausea  and  vomiiing ;  it  often  proves  vio- 
lently cathartic,  attended  with  alarming  vertigo, 
great  debility  and  general  relaxation. 

The  system,  however,  becomes  easily  habituat- 
ed to  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  it  is  used  in  large 
quantities  as  a  luxury,  without  experiencing  any 
other  bad  efiect  than  what  arises  from  individuals 
being  unable  to  relinouish  its  use,  after  the  habit 
of  chewing  is  formed.  When  chewed  in  sub- 
stance, it  causes  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  and  in 
many  instances  relieve*  sore  eyes  and  tooth-ache. 
When  reduced  to  powder  and  snufled  up  the  nose, 
it  proves  an  excellent  sternutatory.  The  tincture 
of  tobacco  acts  powerfully  as  a  diuretic  and  has 
proved  successful  in  dropsy  and  dysuria.  It  is 
also  applied  externally  for  the  cure*  of  obstinate 
cutaneous  diseases.  In  the  ^rm  of  smoke,  and 
infusion,  it  has  been  used  with  great  success  by 
way  of  injection  in  obstinate  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  and  in  the  reduction  of  scrotal  hernia. 

2ndly.  As  we  are  acquainted  with  the  culture 
of  tobacco,  in  Virginia,  I  will  pass  it  by  and  give 
a  short  account  of  the  West  India  culture,  one 
hundred  and  fbrtv  years  ago.  I  do  this  for  the 
purpose  of  showinjr  the  great  difference  in  the 
Virginia  and  West  India  mode  of  cultivation  :  the 
latter  is  cultivated  with  far  less  expense,  inas- 
much as  it  will  be  shown,  that  the  tobacco  crop  in 
the  West  Indies  requires  no  fire  in  the  curing  pro- 
cess. 

•*  After  sowing  tobacco  seeds,  the  ground  is 
watered  every  day,  and  in  hot  weather  covered  to 
prevent  its  being  scorched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun; 
and  when  the  plants  are  grown  to  a  certain  pitch, 
thejr  are  transplanted  into  a  soil  well  prepared  for 
their  reception :  care  is  also  taken  to  keep  the 
ground  clear  of  weeds,  and  to  pull  off  the  lower 
leaves  of  the  plant,  that  fifteen  of  the  finest  leaves 
may  have  all  the  nourishment.  When  these 
leaves  are  ripe,  which  is  known  by  their  breaking 


when  bent,  the  stalks  are  cut,  and  left  to  dry  2  or 
3  hours  in  the  sun ;  afler  which  they  are  tied  to« 
gather  two  and  two,  and  hung  on  ropes  under  the 
shade  to  be  dried  in  the  air:  and  when  the  leaves 
are  sufficiently  dried  they  are  pulled  from  the 
stalks,  and  made  up  in  little  bundles ;  which  be- 
ing steeped  in  sea- water,  or  for  want  thereof,  in 
common  water,  are  twisted  in  manner  of  ropes, 
and  the  twists  Ibrmed  into  rolls  by  winding  them 
with  a  kind  of  mill  around  a  stick :  in  which  con* 
dition  it  is  imported  into  Europe,  where  it  is  cut  by 
the  tobacconists  for  smoking,  chewing,  (brmed  into 
snuff*  and  the  like." 

3dly.  I  will  now  make  some  remarks  on  the 
demoralizing  eff*ect8  of  the  tobacco  culture  in  east- 
em  Virginia.  What  I  might  ask,  has  produced 
the  wretched  and  deplorable  state  of  things  ob- 
servation presents  to  our  view  in  the  tobacco  re- 
gion of  Virginia?  I  speak  with  reference  to  the 
exhausted  state  of  our  farms ;  lands  naturally  the 
best  in  the  world ;  have  become  worn  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  culture  of  tobacco.  The  bitter 
weed  has  laid  the  forest  low  and  led  us  nothing 
but  galls,  gullies  and  dwarf  pine !  If  our  system 
of  agriculture  be  correct,  how  does  it  happen  thai 
our  lands  have  deteriorated ;  and  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  fact,  that  in  the  tobacco  region  of 
Virginia,  we  have  much  steril  surface ;  one  half 
being  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  the  other  half  af- 
fording a  scant  return  to  the  agriculturist?  Let 
those  answer  the  question  who  have  cultivated  to- 
bacco. The  great  object  heretofore  has  been,  to  get 
as  much  forest  cleared  as  possible,  makea  few  crops 
of  tobacco,  to  be  followed  with  grain  ;  until  the 
soil  by  hard  culture  and  frequent  washings  be- 
comes exhausted,  and  the  land  abandoned.  This 
Virginia  can  witness;  the  system,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  is  wasteful,  unproductive  and  immoral.  Cut 
down,  wear  out  and  walk  off*,  has  been  the  system 
pursued  in  the  tobacco  region  lor  the  last  century. 
The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  has  not  only  exhaust- 
ed our  lands ;  if  this  was  all,  we  could  bear  it,  but 
it  has  left  us  poor ;  its  influence  is  felt  in  eastern 
Virginia,  and  extends  to  our  slaves,  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs,  and  I  might  say  down  to  the  cats 
and  dogs.  Our  ridffes  have  biecome  so  barren, 
that  they  do  not  afford  cover  for  the  partridges, 
and  they  have  followed  the  soil  down  branches 
and  creeks,  hovering  in  the  flats.  We  should  all 
mourn  over  such  a  state  of  things.  Poor  old 
Virginia !  She  once  stood  high,  the  pride  of  man, 
the  pride  of  fame ;  now  fallen.  She  gave  birth  to 
all  that  was  great  and  good  in  America,  she  gave 
birth  to  American  liberty,  history,  eloquence  and 
religious  freedom,  and  shall  Virginia,  the  mother 
of  25  states,  the  land  of  Washington,  the  boast 
of  Jefferson,  Monroe,  Madison,  Marshall,  Henry 
and  a  host  of  worthies,  be  redact  by  injudicious 
culture  to  a  caput  mortuum  1  Her  forest  has 
been  swept  away,  and  her  great  men  of  genius 
and  worth,  together  with  the  hard  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land,  have,  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  been  driven  out 
of  the  state,  in  search  of  better  lands. 

Where  are  the  talented  sons  of  Virginia  now.^ 
a  few  linger  in  the  state  unnoticed,  many  have 
wended  their  way  to  the  north,  south  and  west. 
New  Jersey  can  boast  of  an  Alexander,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  theologians  in  the  United 
States.  Pennsylvania  can  boast  of  a  Chapman, 
a  Gibson,  and  a  Horner,  men  that  do  honor  to  the 
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•tate,  and  the  profeasion  to  which  they  belong, 
Ohio  can  boast  of  a  Harrison,  Kentucky  a  Clay, 
South  Carolina  a  Waddill,  and  Tennessee,  and 
ail  the  western  states,  are  iiidebted  to  Virginia  for 
Ifaeir  distingoished  men. 

But  we  can  only  boast  now  of  what  Virginia 
has  been,  and  the  remains  of  her  Washington  and 
other  worthies.  They  rest  iu  her  lap,  entombed 
in  her  soil;  yes,  their  bones  are  now  mouldering  in 
«ilent  clay,  and  when  we  forget  Virginia  and  her 
distinguished  sons,  we  shall  cease  to  live;  for  we 
are  bound  to  the  old  Dominion  by  the  tenderest 
ties  of  love  and  affection j  the  mind  dwells  on  her 
scenes,  with  mingled  sensations  of  pleasure  and 
pain;  but  as  near  our  hearts,  and  as  tender  as 
these  recollections  are,  like  all  temporal  things, 
thev  must  be  dissolved. 

Ferhaps  Virginia  has  answered  the  great  pur- 
poses for  which  she  was  intended;  she  may  have 
effected  her  object  in  raising  up  distinguished 
sons,  for  great  and  mighty  purposes;  some  of 
whom  are  now  adorning  other  states.  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  that  if  a  correct  system  of  agricul- 
ture and  education  could  have  been  kept  up  in 
Virginia,  emigration  would  have  been  trifling;  in 
comparison  to  what  it  has  been,  and  the  old  l>o- 
million  would  number  at  this  time  between  two 
and  three  millions. 

Virginia  has  lost  her  forest,  and  exhausted  her 
lands.  Since  the  declaration  of  independence,  62 
years  ago,  she  has  perhaps  grown  two  millions 
six  hundi^  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,* 
which  would,  if  placed  lengthwise,  touching  each 
other,  form  an  extended  line  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  and  if  the  average  be  $50  per  hhd.,  the 
gross  product  will  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars;  deduct 
iialf  for  cost  of  culture,  and  there  will  remain  six- 
ty-6ve  millions  net.  A  very  large  portion  of  this 
•money  has  been  paid  out  of  the  state;  while  Vir- 

fioia  was  engaged  in  making  tobacco,  neglecting 
er  institutions  of  learning,  other  states  were  edu- 
cating her  sons,  and  the  hard  earnings  of  the 
planters  have  ffone  to  northern  schools  and  col- 
leges. The  old  Dominion  has  paid  in  the  last  50 
years  five  millions  of  dollars  for  the  education  of 
her  faculty,  every  dollar  paid  out  of  the  state;  half 
has  been  given  to  the  Jefferson  college  and  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  and  the  other  half  to 
jnedical  schools  throughout  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe.  If  Richmond  50  years  ago  had  had  a 
university,  the  high  character  of  the  state  would 
have  filled  the  various  chairs  with  distinguished 
professors;  Virginia's  sons  would  have  been  edu- 
cated at  home,  the  northern  drain  cut  off,  and  emi- 
gration stayed,  and  why?  fieciiuse  the  university 
would  have  had  the  support  and  patronage  of  Vir- 

S'oia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
e  western  states,  and  indeed  the  whole  union; 
millions  would  have  been  saved,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  Richmond  this  day  would  exceed  one  hun- 
dred thousand  souls. 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  gloomy  picture;  has 
Virginia  fallen  never  to  rise  again?  I  am  not  en- 

^  Three  millioas  hhds.  is  prol>abIy  nearer  the  truth 
thin  the  above  statement,  the  gross  product  of  which 
woold  be,  at  the  same  rate,  one  honored  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Dedact  one  half  for  cost  of  culture, 
there  will  remain  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars  net 
profit  W.  B.  S. 


tirely  prepared  to  answer  the  question,  but  this  I 
will  say,  that  the  old  Dominion  can  yet  boast  of 
distinguished,  enterprising  sons,  men  that  woukl 
do  honor  to  this,  or  any  other  age;  and  although 
she  has  fallen  from  her  high  estate,  I  say  high,  for 
her  soul  reached  high,  notwithstanding  she  has 
fallen  apparently;  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
she  will  rise  again  with  renovated  soil,  and  her 
worn  hills  and  dales,  galls,  gullies  and  steril 
fields  yield,  in  abundance,  wine  and  oil,  milk  and 
honey,  the  finer  fabrics  of  cotton,  flax,  wool  and 
silk;  together  with  grass,  grain  and  lowing  herds, 
giving  to  the  agriculturist  "a  feast  .of  fat  things." 
Yes,  this  great  revolution  will  take  place;  the  tide 
of  emigration  will  roll  back,  and  the  tobacco  re- 
gion in  eastern  Virginia,  become  studded  with 
manufacturing  villages  and  towns,  and  Norfolk 
the  New  York  of  the  east.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
what  will  bring  about  such  a  revolution?  1  an- 
swer internal  improvement.  Our  numerous  rivers, 
the  finest  in  the  world,  connected  with  railroads 
throughout  Virginia,  extending  their  branches  and 
arras  into  other  states,  giving  facilities  of  travel 
throughout  the  extended  bounds  of  the  union,  all 
connected  directly  with  the  great  Atlantic  sea- 
board, must  and  will  produce  a  wonderful  revolu- 
tion, and  that  in  a  short  time.  Independent  of 
this,  eastern  Virginia  was  intended  by  nature  for 
farming  and  manufacturing  purposes;  for  surely  no 
part  of^the  habitable  globe  is  more  highly  favored 
with  water  power,  or  more  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  grass,  grain,  vines,  pulse,  roots  and 
fruits.  Manufacturing  establishments  are  found 
at  this  time  throughout  eastern  Virginia;  they 
have  taken  root  in  Petersburg,  Richmond  and 
Alexandria,  and  we  can  but  hope  their  march  will 
be  onward. 

4ihly.  We  come  now  directly  to  the  subject 
before  us,  can  we  dispense  with  the  culture  of 
tobacco  in  eastern  Virginia?  My  answer  to  the 
question  is,  that  we  can,  and  must  give  up  the 
tobacco  culture ;  the  lime  has  arrived  when  we 
are  under  the  necessity  of  looking  out  for  a  new 
staple.  What  shall  we  substitute  for  tobacco? 
If  called  on  to  answer  the  inquiry,  I  would  say 
that  the  silk  culture  in  all  probability  will  succeed 
the  tobacco  culture,  and  become  the  staple  in 
eastern  Virginia.  We  are  m  want  of  a  perma- 
nent staple,  one  that  will  support  us  and  reclaim 
our  own  worn  and  exhausted  farms.  I  know 
nothing  better  calculated  to  effect  this  ffreat  object 
than  the  silk-culture  and  growing  the  Chinese  mul- 
berry, the  morus  MULTICAULI8. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  prove,  that  in  the  present 
exhausted  state  of  our  lands,  little  or  no  profit  is 
derived  from  the  cultivation  of  tobacco. 

I  shall  confine  myself  principally  to  one  acre  of 
ground,  and  one  laborer,  and  in  making  mv  cal- 
culations, have  not  taken  any  account  of  planta- 
tion tools,  teams,  or  the  value  of  land.  Tobacco 
will  be  credited  at  $8  per  cwt.  lugs  84  50,  wheat 
$1  per  bushel,  com  80  cts.  per  bushel,  potatoes  75 
cts  per  bushel,  pork  $7  50  per  cwt.  beef  750  per 
cwt.,  silk  $4  per  lb.,  labor  25  cents  per  day. 

I  am  aware  that  the  prices  and  calculations  will 
be  found  incorrect,  they  are  given  lor  what  they 
are  worth,  with  many  grains  of  allowance.  My 
tobacco,  wheat  and  com  calculations  are  taken 
with  alterations  from  similar  estimates  made  by 
an  able  intelligent  writer  over  the  signature  of 
<<  E,"  in  the  April  No.  of  the  Farmers'  Register 
for  1837. 
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I  will  now  make  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
expense  in  cultivating  one  acre  of  ground  in  to- 
bacco. 

Calculation  Ist. 
Expense  of  tobacco  culture. 
To  clearing  ground  for  plant  bed  20 
ynrdfl  square  and  cutting  wood  four 
daysMabor,  at  25    -  -  -        ^1  00 

To  burning  plant  bed,  hoein^r,  manur- 
ing and  covering,  four  days'  labor,  26  1  00 
To  one  day's  labor  in  fallowinsr  -  23 
To  one  day's  labor  before  hilling  -  25 
To  making  4000  tobacco  hills  -  1  50 
To  drawing  4000  plants,  cutting  off 
4000  hills  and  planting,  three  days' 
labor  .  -  -  -  76 
To  one  day's  ploui^hing  -  -  25 
To  two  days' weeding  -  -  50 
To  two  days'  hilling  ...  50 
To  one  day's  ploughing  -  -  25 
To  worming,  three  days'  labor  -  75 
To  two  days'  hilling  -  -  50 
To  three  suckerings,  three  days'  labor  75 
To  topping  and  priming,  two  days'  la- 

bor  -  -  -  -  60 

To  cutting  4000  plants,  hanging  on 
sticks,  scaffolding  and  housing,  six 
days'  labor  -  -  -  1  60 

To  cutting  and  hauling  wood,  three 
days'  labor  .        .        -        - 

To  four  days'  firing 
To  striking  down  cmd  bulking  two 
days'  labor  .... 

To  stripping  900  pounds  of  tobacco 
eight  days'  labor    ... 
To  re-hanging,  two  days'  labor 
To  re-striking  two  days'  labor 
To  prizing  900  pounds  of  tobacco,  six 
days'  labor  .... 

To  carriage  to  market       ... 
To  one  tooacco  cask        ... 
To  warehouse  expense 
To  nine  cords  of  wood  at  60  cents 
To  board  and  clothing  laborer  sixty- 
eight  days  at  13  cents 


Credit. 
fiy  the  sale  of  750  lbs.  of  tobacco,  at 
88,  IS  60  00 

By  sale  150  lbs.  of  lugs  at  4  50     6  75 


Deduct  expense  of  culture 
Net  profit 


75 
1  00 

50 

200 
50 
50 

1  60 
650 
fiOO 
75 
5  40 

884 

S40  49 


^  75 
40  49 


826  26 


Calculation  2d. 
Expense  of  wheat  culture. 

One  acre  ol  ground  that  will  produce  900  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  will  yield  20  bushels  wheat. 
To  fallowing  one  acre  of  ground,  ope 

day's  labor     -        - 
To  harrowing  same,  half  a  day's  labor 
To  one  bushel  seed  wheat 
To  cutting  and  shocking,  one  and  a 

hair  day's  labor       ... 
To  hauling  to  bam,  one  dayV  labor 
To  threshing  and  fanning  20  bushels  of 

wheat,  two  days'  labor 
To  marketing  20  bushels  of  wheat,  at 

12ioents    .... 


25 
13 

1  00 

88 
25 

50 

2  50 


To  boarding  servant  six  days 


Credit. 
By  sale  of  20  bushels  of  wheat,  at  81 
By  sale  of  straw  and  chaff  from  20 
bushels,  at  81 

Deduct  cost  of  culture 


76 


85  76 

20  00 

100 
5  76 


815  24 

Seven  acres  in  wheat,  can  be  cultivated  with 
less  labor  and  expense  than  one  acre  in  tobacco. 

Calculation. 
To  seven  acres  in  wheat  at  86  76  expense  per 
acre,  8^  82  cents. 

By  yield  seven  acres,  20  bushels  per 
acre,  is  140  bushels,  at  81  per  bush- 
el, is  .  -  .  -       140  00 
Straw  and  chaff  from  140  bushels,  at 
87              .           .           -           -       147  00 
Deduct  expenses  of  culture  40  32 

8106  68 

If  the  price  of  wheat  be  reduced  to  90  cents 
per  bushel,  the  product,  including  chaff  and  straw, 
will  be  -  -  -  92  68 

Calculation  Srd. 
Expense  of  com  culture. 
One  acre  of  ground  that  will  produce  900  lbs. 

of  tobacco,  will  yield  40  bushels  com. 

To  one  day's  faliowiog,  one  day's  la- 
bor        -  -  .  -  25 

To  one  day's  ploughing  before  plant- 
ing, one  day's  labor        -  -  25 

To  one  da^'s  ploughing,  at  the  time 
of  weeding    ....  26 

To  one  day's  labor  in  weeding  -  25 

To  one  day's  labor  in  hilling  -  25 

To  one  day's  labor  in  plouirhing       -  25 

To  two  days'  labor  in  pulling  fodder 
and  securing  ...  59 

To  one  day's  work  in  cutting  and  se. 
curing  tops  ...  25 

To  two  days'  labor  in  pulling  and  haul- 
ing corn         ....  50 

To  shucking  eight  barrels  com,  two 
days'  work  ...  SO 

To  carrying  40  bushels  corn  to  mark- 
et, at  12^  cents  per  bushel  -  5  00 

To  boarding  laborer  14  days  -  1  75 


Credit. 
By  sale  40  bushels  com,  at  80  cents 
By  sale  fodder  from  eight  barrels  com 
By  sale  shucks  and  tops  from  same    - 


810  00 

32  00 
200 
200 


Amounts  to  gross        -  -      886  00 

Deduct  expense  of  culture      -         10  00 

Leaves  net  profit  .       8^6  00 

Four  acres  in  com  can  be  cultivated  with  less 
expense  and  labor,  than  would  be  required  to  cul- 
tivate one  acre  in  tobacco. 

Calculation. 
To  four  acres  in  com  810  expense  per  acre  is 

840. 

By  yield  of  foor  acres,  40  bushels  per 
acre  is  160  bushels  at  80  cents  per 
bushel,  is  -  -  -        128  00 
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Fodder,  shacks  and  tops  from  same   -  16 

9144  00 
Peduct  cost  of  culture  [four  acres]       40  00 

Leaves  net  profit  -     ( 104  00 

If  the  price  be  reduced  to  70  cents,  the  product, 
including  fodder,  shucks  and  tops,  will  be  988. 

Calculation  4th. 
Expense  of  potato  culture. 

One  acre  that  will  produce  900  lbs.  tobacco, 
will  yield  100  bushels  potatoes. 
To  one  day's  (allowing 
To  two  days'  prepanng  ground  and 

planting      -  -  .  . 

To  six  bi^els  potato  seed  (cut)  at  75 

cents  -  -  -  . 

To  two  weedings,  two  davs'  labor     - 
To  two  ploughings,  two  days'  lat)or  - 
To  two  day's  latK»r  in  diggmg 
To  carr}ing  100  bushels  potatoes  to 

market,  at  12^  cents  per  bushel      -         12  50 
To  boarding  laborer  nine  days  -  1  13 


800  25 

50 

450 
50 
50 
50 


Credit 
By  sale  100  bushels  potatoes,  at  75 
cents  -  -  .  . 

Deduct  expense  of  culture 


820  38 


75  00 
20  38 


n.  9^4  62 

1  wo  acres  m  potatoes  can  be  cultivated  with  the 
same  expense  and  labor  that  would  be  required  to 
cultivate  one  in  tobacco. 

Calculation. 
To  two  acres  in  potatoes,  at  820  38 

expense  per  acre,    -  -  -         40  76 

By  yield  of  two  acres,  200  bushels,  at 

75  cents,  is     -        .  .  -        150  00 

Deduct  expense  of  culture      -        40  76 

i/.u  ..  ,  8109  24 

If  the  pnce  of  potatoes  be  reduced  to  63,  the 

product  will  be  885  24. 

Calculation  5ih. 
Swine  hu^ndry. 
Expense  of  swine  husbandry,  connected  with 

root  and  grain  culture. 
One  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  will,  with  40 

bushels  com  meal,  fatten  12  hogs,  allowing  eight 

and  a  third  bushels  steamed  potatoes,  and  three 

and  a  third  bushels  com  meal  to  each  hog,  which 

is  more  than  the  nonhern  allowance. 

To  expense  in  cultivating  one  acre  of 
potatoes,  carriage   to  market   de- 
ducted       -  -  .  . 

To  expense  In  cultivating  one  acre  in 
corn,  carriage  to  market  deducted  - 

To  12  hogs,  eighteen  months  old,  if 
rniped  on  the  mrm,  may  be  chaiged 

f^«>    oil  ^  "  »  m 


If  the  price  of  pork  be  reduced  to  #6  per  cwt, 
the  product  will  be,  including  lard,  8101  12cenu. 

Calculation  6th. 
Beef  husbandry , 

Expense  of  beef  husbandry,  connected  with 
gram  and  grass  culture. 

One  acre  of  ground  that  will  produce  900  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  will  yield  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand pounds  herd's  grass  hay;  which  will,  with  40 
bushels  of  corn  meal,  bring  five  beeves  taken 
from  the  grass  to  market ;  allowing  eight  bushels 
corn  meal  and  800  pounds  herd's  grass  hay  to  each 

D66l. 

To  one  day's  fallowing         -  .  25 

To  one  day's  sowing  and  harrowing  25 

To  one  bushel  herd's  grass  seed        -  75 

To  two  days'  mowing  -  .  gQ 

To  six  days'  securing  and  shocking, 
at  25  cents     -        T  .  *j 

To  board  laborer  10  days 

To  expense  in  cultivating  one  acre  in 
grass  -  -  .  . 

To  do.  do.  do.  one  acre  in  com 
To  five  beeves,  if  raised  on  the  farm, 
may  be  charged  820  each 


1 
1 


50 
25 


fiy  sale 
each, 
By  sale 
By  sale 
By  sale 
By  sale 
feet 


Credit, 
five  beeves  weighing  500  lbs. 
is  2,500  lbs.  at  87  50  per  cwt. 
150  lbs.  tallow,  at  13  cents 
of  five  skins,  at  83 
five  tongues,  at  50  cents 
five  heads,  five  viscera  and  20 


4  50 
500 

100  00 
8109  50 


Deduct  expense 


187  50 

19  50 

15  00 

2  50 

12  50 

237  00 
109  50 


788 
5  00 


Credit 

^^  '^'^oiL*??^  weighing  200  lbs. 

each,  2400  lbs.  at  87  50,  is 
By  sale  12Q  lbs.  lard,  at  10  cents,  is 

Diiiuet  expense 


42  00 
854  88 


8127  B/0 
If  the  price  of  beef  be  reduced  to  86  ^r  cwt 
the  product,  including  offal,  will  be  890. 

SUk  culture. 
As  I  have  ventured  the  opinion  that  the  silk- 
culture  m  Virginia,  will  be  substituted  fbrthe  cul- 
ture  of  tobacco,  I  beg  leave  to  give  the  followinir 
statements  from  the  most  inte[ligent  and  distin- 
guished silk-raisers  in  Europe.  Average  irross 
product  of^  an  acre  of  ground,  according  to  Count 
Dandolo,  is  as  follows :  * 

To  198  pounds  silk  at  94  per  pound  -        792  00 
Cost  of  culture  -  .         85  10 

Net  profit        -  .  .       70690 

Average  gross  product  from  an  acre  of  irround 
according  to  Mr.  John  D.  Homergue,  is  W-' 


180  00 
12  00 

8192  00 
54  86 

$137  12 


To  243  lbs.  silk  at  84  per  pound  is 
Cost  of  culture 


972  00 
111  94 


Net  profit         -  ,  -        860  06 

The  following  calculation,  is  predicated  unon 

he  statement  of  Gideon  B.  ^mith.  Esq  ,  of  bT 

^IJr'  A^v  ^""  '^'^'^  ^^'  (J^^^^  multicaXs) 

108  trees  at  20  feet  square  apart  will  stand  on  an 
here,  so  will  that  number  of  „^e,  ,npport  540- 
'000  worms    and  as  3,000  worms  wll  make'a 

pound  of  silk,  so  will  540  thousand  make  180 
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pounds  at  9^,  which  gives  8720,  the  gross'  ave- 
rage of  an  acre. 

We  will  now  state  an  account  current,  by  which 
the  net  profit  of  an  acre  will  be  clearly  demon- 
strated, and  we  beg  leave  to  make  this  explana- 
tion, that  with  a  view  of  providing  a^inst  all 
possible  contingencies,  we  have  taxed  540,000 
worms,  with  the  expense  of  the  labor  of  one  mil- 
Hon,  which  will  more  than  cover  all  drawbacks 
arising  from  mortality  among  the  worms  or  any 
other  unforeseen  casualties. 

Expense  of  silk  culture. 
To  interest  on  one  acre  land,  valued  at 

twenty  dollars  .... 
To  interest  on  laboratory  valued  8500 
To  hire  two  men  five  weeks  at  %6  per 

month 

To  their  board  one  and  a  half  weeks 
To  hire  two  women  four  weeks  at  83 

per  month  ... 

To  board  two  women  at  81  50  per 

week  -       -        .        -         - 

To  hire  four  women  three  weeks  83 

per  week  ... 

To  their  board  81  50  per  week 
To  hire  12  children  from  7  to  14  years 

old,  two  weeks,  at  81  per  week 
To  their  board  at  81  per  week 


1  20 
30  00 

15  00 
15  00 

6  00 

12  00 

9  00 
18  00 


Gross  product  of  five  acres 
Cost  of  culture 

Net  profit 
Gross  product  of  10  acres 
Cost  of  culture 


3,960  00^ 
425  60 

3,534  50 

7,920  00 

851  00 


24  00 
24  00 


Credit. 
By  sale  180  lbs.  silk  84  per  lb. 
Deduct  cost  of  culture 


154  20 

720  00 
154  20 


Net  profit  .  -  .  - 
As  the  above  product  of  8720  gross  is  the  work 
of  five  weeks  only  with  two  men,  six  women  and 
twelve  children,  three  crops  of  silk  can  be  made 
in  one  year,  if  the  cuhurist  has  3  acres  in  morus 
roulticaulis  and  supplies  of  e^gs,  kept  in  an  ice- 
house, or  some  low  temperature  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  hatching  until  wanted. 
To  expense  of  three  acres  154  20  per 


acre 


Yield  of  3  acres,  at  180  lbs.  per  acre 
is  540  lbs.  at  94  per  lb. 
Deduct  cost  of  culture 


Net  profit  -  -  -      1697  40 

A  table  showing  the  actual  profits  of  the  mul- 
berry culture,  upon  one,  five  and  ten  acres  of 
frround  according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Homergue. 

Gross  product  of  one  acre 
Cost  of^  culture  of  one  acre 


Net  profit 
Gross  product  of  five  acres 
Cost  of  culture 

Net  profit 
Gross  product  of  10  acres 
Cost  of  culture 


Net 'profit  -  -         - 

Estimate  according  to  Count  Dandolo,  ihe  Ita- 
lian silk  cuhurist. 

Gross  product  of  one  acre         -       -       792  00 
Cost  or  culture  -  -  -         85  10 


Net  profit 


Net  profit  -  -  .     7,0fi9  OO 

In  a  letter  of  the  Hon.  Ambrose  Spencer  of  Al- 
bany to  8.  M.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  dated  7th  April, 
1835,  he  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Burlington 
Free  Press,  that  raw  silk  was  produced  in  the 
town  of  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  to  the  amount  of 
over  860,000  in  1834,  and  that  the  coantv  of 
Windham  produced  silk  annually  valued  at 
500,000,  and  if  reeled  would  be  worth  double  that 
sum.  This  statement  the  judge  believes  to  be  sub- 
stantially true. 

"  Near  Boston,  420  pounds  of  silk,  worth  83  50 
per  pound  amounting  to  81470  was  raised  by  font 
girls,  whose  attention  to  this  culture  required  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  year.  So  says  S.  BIyden- 
burg  of  Albany,  New  York.  This  fact  contains 
one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  culture  which  we  have  yet  seen.  We  find 
four  girls^farmers'  daughters,  or  helps,  as  hired 
persons  are  called  to  the  eastward — successfully 
attending  to  four  acres  of  mulberry  trees,  gather- 
ing the  leaves,  feeding  the  worms  and  performing 
allthe  labor  incident  to  the  business,  and  what  i«i 
the  result  1  Why  at  the  depressed  price  of  83  50 
per  pound  they  made  silk  enough  to  bring  81470 
or  8367  50  to  each  hand ;  now  if  the  present 
price  which  prevails  in  Massachusetts,  84  per 

565  80 1  pound  from  the  purchaser,  and  50  cents  from  the 
state,  had  then  prevailed,  each  of  these  females 
would  have  averaged  8472  25,  or  the  whole  have 
made,  in  the  aggregate,  81)890,  and  independent 
of  the  state  bounty,  the  420  lbs.  of  silk  would 
have  brought  81680  or  8420  to  each  of  the  fe- 
males engaged  in  the  feeding  of  the  worms.  And 
as  on  an  average  3,000  worms  completing  their 
cocoons,  will  make  a  pound  of  silk,  there  were 
but  1,260,000  worms— thus  it  is  evident,  that  the 
produce  here  recorded  is  far  from  being  a  large 
one,  for  had  the  orchard  been  planted  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  capacity  of'  the  ground,  720  lbs.  of  silk 
might  just  as  readily  have  heen  raised  as  the  420 
lbs."  But  it  may  be  sard  8420  to  the  hand  is  a 
high  estimate,  be  it  so,  let  us  take  half,  which  will 
give  8210,  if  this  is  too  much  divide  again  and 
we  have  8105  to  the  hand,  this  is  better  than  the 
culture  of  tobacco,  more  particulariy  when  we 
consider  that  our  worn  lands  are  daily  improving* 
A  crop  of  silk  is  made  in  5  weeks  and  will  not  in- 
terfere much  with  the  regular  business  of  a  farm. 
In  the  silk  culture  all  the  members  of  a  family 
may  be  emploved,  the  young,  the  old,  the  maim- 
ed, the  halt,  the  blind,  all  can  gather  mulberry 
leaves.  Our  tobacco  barns  throughout  eastero 
Virginia  will  make  the  best  laboratories  or  co- 
cooneries, and  nothing  is  wanting  to  prevent  us 
from  going  heart  and  hand  in  the  silk  culture,  but 
a  few  thousand  mulberry  trees  (morus  multicaulis) 
which  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  in  two 
years.  The  climate  of  Virginia  is  more  favora- 
ble to  the  culture  of  silk  than  that  of  Europe,  in- 
deed it  is  as  favorable  as  that  of  China,  and  the 
immense  wealth  of  that  country,  by  this  culture 
is  stifiicient  to  convince  ever^  intelligent  individu- 

706  90  al  of  the  propriety  of  going  into  the  silk  culture  in 


462  60 

2160  00 
462  60 


972  00 
111  94 


860  06 

4,860  00 

559  70 

4,300  30 
9.;i2  00 
1,119  40 

8,592  60 
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Ihc  tobacco  region  of  Virginia.  "  We  are  told 
by  a  gentleman  of  good  infelligence  that  the 
whole  charge  of  making  a  pound  of  sillc  in  China 
doea  not  eicceed  more  than  five  bhljlings,  and  al- 
tnoft  every  peraon,  roan,  woman  or  child,  may 
work  at  it,  and  a  man  or  woman  with  a  child  to 
assist  in  directing  the  thread  of  the  silk  may  with 
a  proper  machine  reel  from  the  cocoon  or  silk  bag, 
1  lb.  m  a  day."  "Now  I  should  think  the  labor 
of  slaves  employed  in  this  work  would  produce 
above  twice  as  much  as  tho9e  that  are  employe«1 
in  making  either  sugar,  tobacco,  or  cotton."  I 
wish  it  to  be  borne  in  mind  the  culture  of  silk  in 
America  first  had  its  origin  in  Virginia,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  colony  was  called  to  the  subject  by  the 
British  government  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  (he  connoisseurs 
of  Europe  pronounced  Virginia  silk  to  be  the  best 
in  the  worid  ;  more  fflossy,  soil  and  of  a  better  sta- 
ple than  the  silks  of  Europe  or  Asia. 

"Mulberry  trees,  and  printed  directions  were 
early  sent  to  Virginia,  to  encourage  the  silk  cul- 
ture, and  as  the  kinsr,  James  I.  had  'understood 
that  the  soil  naturally  yielded  stores  of  excellent 
inulberries,'  he  gave  special  instructions  to  the 
Eari  of  Southampton  to  urge  the  cultivation  of 
nilk  in  the  colonies  in  preference  to  tobacco  'which 
brings  with  it  many  disorders  and  inconveniences.' 
In  accordance  to  which  the  eari  wrote  a  letter  on 
the  subject  to  the  governor  and  council  of  Virgi- 
nia, in  which  he  desired  them  to  compel  the  colo- 
nists to  plant  mulberry  trees.  In  1623,  the  colo- 
nial assembly  directed  that  they  should  be  planted, 
and  in  1656  the  culture  of  silk  is  described  as  the 
mon  profitable  commodity  for  the  country,  and  a 
penalty  of  three  lbs.  of  tobacco  is  imposed  upon 
every  planter  who  should  fail  to  plant  at  least  ten 
mulberry  trees  for  every  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
his  posfsession.  A  premium  also  of  four  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco  was  at  the  same  time  criven  to 
a  person  as  an  inducement  to  remain  in  the  coun- 
try, and  prosecute  the  trade  in  silk,  and  (he  follow- 
ing year  a  premium  was  offered  .of  10,000  lbs.  of 
tobacco  to  any  one  who  should  export  two  hun- 
dred pounds  worth  of  the  raw  material  of  silk,  and 
five  thousand  pounds  of  the  same  article  to  any 
one  who  should  produce  one  thousand  pounds  of 
wound  silk  in  one  year.  The  act  coercing  the 
planting  of  a  jfiven  number  of  trees  wa»  repealed 
in  1656,  and  renewed  two  years  thereafer;  but  the 
system  of  bounties  and  penalties  was  continued 
until  1666,  when,  owing  to  the  success  of  the  cul- 
ture, they  were  deemed  unnecesflary.  While 
Sir  William  Berkley  was  in  England  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  re-appointment  as  governor,  in  conver- 
sation with  the  king,  his  mHJe<»ty  stronirly  recom- 
mended the  culture  of  silk,  and  as  an  inducement 
to  (he  colonists  to  attend  to  his  advice,  mf>ntioned 
that  he  had  formeriy  worn  sonie  of  (he  silk  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  he  (bund  not  inferior  (o  that  raised  in 
other  countries.  The  encouragement  given  by 
the  colonial  legislature  had  (he  desired  effect,  a 
spirit  of  generous  en(erprise  and  emulation  was 
infused  into  the  minds  of  the  agriculiurists  of  the 
old  Dominion,  mulberrv  trees  were  generally 
planted  and  the  raisin?  of  silk  worms  was  made  a 
part  of  the  business  of  many  of  the  farmers.  In- 
deed so  zealously  did  the  larger  plan(ers  and  farm- 
ers enter  into  it,  that  many  were  found  to  come 
forward  and  claim  the  premium  offered  by  the  le- 
gislature; and  among  them  was  a  Major  Walker, 
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a  member  of  that  body,  who  produced  tatislficto^ 
ry  testimony  of  havHuir  seventy  thousand  trees 
growing  in  the  rear  1664.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  state  abounds  with  white  mulberry  trees  at 
present,  thus  affording  the  inhabitants  the  means 
of  promptly  taking  up  the  silk  culture  as  a  portion 
of  their  system  of  husbandry." 

Silk  has  been  cuhivated  more  or  less  in  every 
stiBite  in  the  union  (except  Maine.)  Eariy  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  silk  was  exported  to  Europe 
from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  the  New 
England  states,,  and  in  17^0,  two  thousand  ^ve 
hundred  lbs.  of  silk  were  raised  in  the  neigborhood 
of  Philadelphia. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  the 
following,  for  the  consideration  of  the  cuhivators 
of  tobacco  in  eastern  Virginia — viz. :  Curtail  tha 
tobacco  crop  one- third  in  1839,  two-( birds  in  1840, 
and  continue  one-third  for  the  purpose  of  j)ayin^ 
for  taxes,  smiths'  bills,  iron,  salt,  sugar,  cofiee,  &c. 
Let  each  tobacco  cuhurist  purchase  1000  cuttings 
of ^  the  Chinese  mulberry  (moras  multicaulis) 
wHich  will  cost  $40,  to  be  planted  as  we  do  com, 
the  1st  of  March,  in  good  ground,  and  as  there 
are  two  eyes  to  each  cutting,  under  (he  most  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  those  cut(ini;s  will  become 
2000  trees  from  4  (o  6  feet  high  in  Noveml>er  fol- 
lowing, yielding  20  cu(tings  to  each  tree,  amount- 
ing to  40,000;  and  if  planted  in  like  manner  in 
March,  1840,  there  will  be  an  ample  supply  of 
mulberry  trees  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  and  rais- 
ing silk  worms.  Go  into  the  silk  culture  in  1839 
with  the  native  mulberry  (morus  rabra,)  which 
will  give  the  young  tyro  a  useful  lesson  in  the 
management  of  silk  worms.  In  1840  the  leaves 
from  the  scions  of  2000  roots  with  the  leaves  of 
the  native  mulberry,  will  give  a  good  crop  of  silk. 
In  1841  the  supply  of  leaves  will  feed  millions  ot 
worms  and  the  culturist  may  go  largely  into  the 
silk  business. 


MORE  OF  THE    INTRODUCTION    OF  THE  MO- 
RUS MULTICAULIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer'!  Segifter. 

LintUBon  Garden  and  NunerieSf  > 
Flushing,  Nov.  1, 1838.     $ 

My  attention  has  been  this  day  called  to  an  »•• 
tide  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  of  the  12th  ins'., 
on  the  introduction  and  ditisemination  of  the  mc  - 
rus  multicaulis. 

My  father,  Mr.  Wm.  Prince,  more  tlran  half  a 
century  ago,  devoted  great  attention  to  the  silk 
culture,  and  having,  at  that  early  period,  reared 
many  bushels  of  cocoons — a  pair  of  gloves  manu- 
lactured  from  which  he  still  possesses — and,  on 
my  part,  having  imported  the  moras  malticauli<« 
before  it  had  a  name,  and  having  urged  the  subjei  t 
of  the  silk-culture  for  the  last  fourteen  years — eon  - 
batted  its  revilers  in  every  stage,  and  contested  fi.  r 
its  adoption  as  part  of  the  true  American  eystetTf 
besides  losing  about  $5,000.  in  one  importation  c.f 
the  moras  multicaulis  trees,  I  am  not  content  to  li-t 
such  flimsy  statements  as  the  one  referred  to,  pars 
without  a  suitable  rebuke  ;  and  you  may  calcufa'a 
on  receiving,  in  due  course,  a  full  and  explicit 
communication  oo  the  subject. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

Wm.  R.  Prince. 
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December  22i,  1838. 
P.  S.  Since  writing  the  precedinjg;  short  let- 
ter, touchinfl^  the  moms  molticaulis,  i  have  seen 
Mr.  John  Carter  of  Richmond,  who,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Garretson  of  this  place,  and  my- 
self, and  without  our  introduction  of  the  8ut)ject, 
explained  to  us  how  he  first  obtained  the  morus 
multicaulis.  He  stated,  that  Dr.  Norton  received 
a  tree  from  u$  in  the  spring  of  1838 — that  during 
the  summer,  he  spared  him  a  branch,  with  whicn 
he  budded  some  white  mulberry  trees — and  that 
this  was  his  commencement  of  his  culture  of  the 
tree.  This  is  precisely  as  I  some  time  since  sug- 
gested to  Gideon  fi.  Smith,  £s(|.  At  that  period, 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  Dr.  Nor- 
ton, and  his  friend,  Dr.  Hening,  many  native 
plants,  coJIected  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  and 
of  transmitting  them,  In  return,  such  trees  or 
plants  as  they  desired  ;  and  I  believe  I  can  pro- 
duce from  among  our  old  papers,  the  original  in- 
voice of  trees  sent  them  in  the  fall  or  1828,  or 
spring  of  1829,  in  which  wos  comprised  the  <*Phi- 
lippine  Island  mulberry,"  it  not  having,  at  that 
eariy  period,  received  the  title  of  <<morus  multi- 
caulis."   Most  respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  R.  Prince. 

The  first  portion  of  the  foregoing  communica- 
tion, was  held  back,  in  expectation  of  the  more 
full  statement,! herein  promised,  being  furnished  for 
publication.  That  not  having  been  received,  the 
piece  is  now  inserted,  together  with  the  postscript 
of  a  much  later  date.  The  piece  in  the  Enquirer, 
which  called  forth  this  letter,  was  that  signed  ^'  J. 
W.,"  which  gave  to  Dr.  Norton  so  large  a  share 
of  the  merit  of  introducing  and  spreading  the  mo- 
rus multicaulis ;  which  pretension  was  examined 
in  a  former  article  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  (No. 
8,)  and  its  total  emptiness  then  fully  exposed. 

But  though  Mr.  Prince  was  fully  justified  in  his 
expressions,  upon  all  the  lighti  before  him,  it  is 
proper,  and  but  doing  justice  to  Dr.  Norton,  here 
to  state,  that  we  have  heard  from  a  private  source 
of  a  fact,  of  which  neither  Mr.  Prince  nor  any 
other  person  who  has  engaged  in  this  controversy 
had  heard,  until  after  the  last  article  referred  to 
4uid  gone  to  press.  This  fact  is,  Uoi  Dr.  Norton 
rscetosd  his  fret  tru  direct  from  Frmice,  in  1828, 
as  we  understand  he  stated  to  a  highly  respecta- 
ble gentleman,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  as  to  the 
manner  by  which  the  first  plant  came  into  his 
powossion.  This  fact  is  one  of  some  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  tree ;  but,  if 
ever  so  well  established,  it  would  not  add  one  par- 
ticle to  the  strength  of  the  claim  of  merit  before 
.made  for  Dr.  Norton,  if  the  importation  vras  not 
ordered  by  him  upon  knowledge  ^  the  plmU  and 
its  iNilus,  or  if  it  remained  long  afterwards  in  his 
possession  before  he  knew  either  its  character  or 
value.  On  these  pointS|  information  is  desired  fh>m 
Dr.  NorioDj  or  others ;  and  if  it  shoold  appear 
that  be  has  not  received  his  doe  eredit  in  oar  ibr- 
mermnarks  and  deductions  firom  the  then  known 


facts,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  rendering  to  him 
full  justice. 

There  was  an  evident  mistake  of  the  pen,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  foregoing  letter,  where  the 
time  of  sendmg  Dr.  Norton  his  tree  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Prince  to  have  been  in  "1838.''  The  time 
meant  to  have  been  written,  was  doubtless  1828; 
and  even  in  this,  we  infer  that  Mr.  Prince  was 
mistaken,  as  was  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  former  state- 
ment of  the  time  of  receiving  his  first  tree. 
On  this  subject,  the  following  explanation  was 
sent,  and  which  now  can  be  appropriately  ofiered. 

Baltimore^  Nov.  20, 1888. 

I  have  to  ask  the  fkvor  of  you  to  correct  my 
statement  as  to  the  year  when  l  first  received  the 
morus  multicaulis.    My  former  statement  was 
made  from  memory,  not  supposing  at  the  time  I 
had  any  paper  by  which  I  could  ascertain  the  ex- 
act date ;  but  on  looking  over  a  large  bundle  of 
old  letters  last  night,  I  found  the  letter  lh>m  Mr. 
Prince,  containing  the  invoice^  in  which  the  muld- 
caulis  tree  is  included.    The  letter  is  dated  11th 
November,  1829,  and  the  following  is  the  invoice: 
<<Morus  Tartarica 
<<Moru8  alba  lucida  lobata 
**     latifoiia  obscure  lobata 
''     constantinopolitana 
<'      ovalifblia 
"      (Mneae,  (very  large  and  new.)" 

The  ''Chinese"  is  the  one  now  called  morus 
multicaulis.  I  was  strongly  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  first  sent  to  me  under  the  name  of  "Phi- 
lippine Island  mulberry"  by  Mr.  Prince;  but  ft 
seems  that  name  was  given  to  it  aAerwards;  aid 
that  even  after  that  the  name  "  morus  multicaulis" 
was  given  to  it.  That  it  was  not  kiK>wn  then  as 
morus  multicaulis,  and  that  its  good  qualities  were 
not  then  known,  is  proved  by  the  following  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Prince  in  a  letter  dated  October  21, 
1829,  advising  me  that  he  intended  to  send  me  the 
above  trees. 

"I  hope,  however,  I  may  be  able  to  aid  yon  a 
little  in  the  sUk  cause,  by  sending  you  some  of  the 
finest  sorts  of  muU>erries,  particulariy  the  cele- 
brated Tbrtorton." 

The  packet  that  brought  these  trees  to  me  sail- 
ed from  New  York  on  Saturday  the  7th  of  No- 
vember 1829;  I  consequently  received  them  about 
the  middle  of^  that  month.  But  jou  see  that  Mr. 
Prince  does  not  allude  to  the  Chinese  tree,  except 
in  the  invoice,  as  being  any  thing  extraordinarv: 
but  particularly  mentions  the  Tartarian.  My  old 
tree,  therefore,  has  been  In  my  possession  but  nine 
years  instead  often,  (as  I  supposed,)  and  therefore 
It  is  now  but  ten  yean  old. 

On  the  12th  July,  1830,  Mr.  Prince  wrote  me 
as  follows: 

"I  should  have  been  pleased  if  you  had  stated 
that  your  Chinese  mulberry  tree  came  fh>m  me. 
I  don't  believe  one  tree  exists  in  the  country  but 
yours  and  mine— we  have  about  twenty." 

On  the  17th  September,  1831,  Mr.  Wm.  Keo- 
rick,  of  Massachusetts,  wrote  me  as  follows: 

"I  notice  you  cultivate  the  morus  multicaulis. 
Mr.  P.  Wrote  me  last  spring,  (spring  of  1831,)  to 
the  same  purport.  I  have  or  ratner  am  beginning 
to  cultivate  them  since— stnct  last  ^r^tf — (sprii^ 
of  1831j)  otherwise  except  Mr.  Cobb  procmed 
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two  planlfl  last  Joneof  Mmmi.  P.,  it  if  not  in  New 
fiognuid*  •  •  *  Do  you  then  realljr  think 
that  thif  people  will  ever  enter  into  the  butineMof 
railing  aiUtI'' 

The  above,  my  dear  eir,  fixef  the  date  of  my 
reception  of  the  trees  eiactly.  It  takei  off  one 
year  from  the  date  fixed  upon  in  my  former  state- 
ment, or  rather  makes  the  date  one  year  later. 
1  regret  having  fallen  into  the  error,  and  hope  It 
may  be  attrilmted  to  the  proper  cause — 1  could 
have  no  motive  in  misstating  the  date;  and  I  hope 
this  prompt  correction  of  it  will  be  received  as  evi- 
dence that  I  had  no  desire  to  do  so.  I  have 
quot^  Mr.  Kenrick's  letter  merely  to  show  at 
what  time  he  commenced  the  culture  of  the  tree. 

GiDBOv  B.  Smith. 

In  addition  to  the  above  new,  or  supposed  facts, 
as  to  the  early  Introduction  and  eariy  want  of 
knowledge  of  themorus  multicaulis  in  this  coun- 
tfj,  we  have  obtained  intonation  of  another,  and 
previously  unknown  source  of  sapply,  fh>m  which 
abne  the  southern  states  might  have  been  already 
stocked,  if  the  value  of  the  plant  had  been  better 
known.  The  statement  is  in  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  received  from  a  correspondent  in 
Creoigia,  dated  November  11th. 

<^me  8  or  10  years  since,  a  gentleman  who 
eommenced  a  vineyard  in  Harris  county*  22  miles 
above  Columbus,  sent  to  France  for  a  vine-dress- 
ier; and  the  person  engaged,  M.  Besson,  thought 
it  would  not  be  amiss  to  bring  out  a  few  moras 
mulcicauliff,  which  he  planted  adjoininff  the  vine- 
yard. Owing  to  the  worthlessness  of^the  vines, 
-or  want  of  proper  energy,  or  both,  or  some  other 
cause,  the  vineyard  was  suffered  to  go  to  decay, 
and  the  Frenchman  to  other  business.  The  plan- 
tation was  subsequently  sold  to  various  persons, 
till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Turner, 
who  being  a  man  of  some  taste  and  zeal  in  such 
matters,  has  revived  the  place  to  some  extent,  and 
propagated  the  mulberry  trees  lefl  by  the  French- 
roan,  until  there  are  100,000,  or  more.  A  short 
time  since,  the  owner's  xeal  growing  cold,  and  not 
finding  a  market  fbr  his  trees,  he  w>ld  the  land, 
consisting  of  1000  acres,  with  three  improvements 
(or  settlements,)  thereon,  including  the  old  vine- 
yard and  the  mulberry  trees,  for  $16000,  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  Columbus,  who  has  a  brother  in  Balti- 
timore,  and  therefore  was  better  informed  as  to  the 
then  demand  fbr  the  trees.  The  purchaser  will 
shortly  leave  here  for  Baltimore,  to  make  sale  of  his 
trees,  thinking  he  will  ffet  more  there  than  here. 
Many  of  our  dtinns  Eave  kUely  become  verv 
anxious  to  procure  the  trees,  and  there  Is  no  tell* 
ing  where  tne  excitement  will  end. 

"Poor  Besson  is  dead,  and  his  widow  lives  in 
obscurity  and  indigence.  So  goes  the  worid.  1 
like  your  sugVRstions  relative  to  G.  B.  Smith,  and 
the  '^ratitim"  form,  and  hope  our  fbrtunato  citi- 
zen may  be  induced  to  contribute  something;  at 
least  I  hope  he  will  not  forget  the  poor  widow  of 
the  man  who  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune." 


PmBFAEATIOV  OP  MBTALUC  CAVDLB  WIOK. 

Melt  100  parts  of  tallow,  or  wax,  or  any  mix- 
tore  of  these,  and  add  5  to  10  parts  of  earbooate 


of  lead  well  pulverized.  The  materials  easily 
unite  by  stirring.  Steen  the  wicks  in  this  compo- 
sition while  warm  and  nuid.  When  cold  the  can- 
dles may  be  made  upon  them  by  dipping  or  mould- 
ing. In  burning  these  candles,  the  carbonate  of 
leaid  is  decoroporod  by  the  heat,  and  little  jglobules 
of  lead  collect  on  the  top  ol  the  wick,  which  bend 
it  out  of  the  flame  and  thereby  increase  the  beau- 
ty and  brightness  of  the  light. 

[Jour.de  Cbnn.  U9uelU$. 


For  the  Fumm*  Bagitttr. 
BOUGH    FISLD  ROTKS. 

No.  III. 

PhUadilphia  and  Oohmbia  Raikoad^ 

This  work  is  highly  important,  being  a  link  of 
the  great  improvement  which  is  now  in  success- 
ful operation,  connecting  Philadelphia  with  the 
west  It  is  83  miles  long,  and  connects  the  waters 
of  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia  with  those  of  the 
Susquehanna  at  Columbia.  The  highest  sum- 
mit crossed  in  this  distance  is  the  Mine  Ridge, 
elevated  600  feet  above  tide,  and  distant  54  nailes 
fh>m  Philadelphia.  The  descent  to  each  river  is 
made  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane  worked  by 
stationary  power.  The  one  at  Columbia  rises 
ninety  in  1960  feet,  the  other  at  the  Schuylkill  is 
180  reet  high  and  about  half  a  mile  long.  At  the 
latter  place  the  stationary  engine  with  its  room, 
is  a  model  fbr  neatness  and  order.  The  train  is 
letdown  gently  and  safely  by  means  of  a  rope 
three  inchesin  diameter.  The  Schuvlkill  is  crossed 
by  a  haiidiome  covered  bridge  900  feet  lonff,  on 
which  are  laid  no  less  than  four  rail-way  tracks. 

A  double  track  has  been  laid  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  road.  The  superstructure 
consists  principally  of  the  edffe  rail,  supported 
every  three  feet  on  stone  blocni,  about  one  loot 
cube.  Wooden  sills  are  substituted  for  these 
cubes  of  stone,  at  imervals  of  15  feet,,  which  pass 
under  both  rails  and  act  as  ties.  At  each  point  of 
support  the  rail  rests  in  a  heavy  cast  iron  chair,  and 
is  fastened  in  it  by  means  of  a  small  iron  wed^ 
on  each  side.  The  chair  is  previously  fixed  to  the 
block,  by  means  of  wooden  plu^  driven  into  holes 
drilled  into  the  stone.  The  sUls  and  blocks  are 
all  firmly  bedded  on  broken  stone.  On  many  of 
the  high  banks,  the  blocks  of  stone  are  entuely 
replaced  by  sills  of  wood,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  in- 
equality in  settKnff.  A  portion  of  the  road  which 
was  once  laid  with  stone  and  iron  plate,  they  are 
now  ripping  up,  and  substituting  the  superstruc- 
ture just  described,  except  that  the  ties  are  made 
of  stone  instead  of  wood.  Though  many  errors 
of  location,  as  well  as  of  construction,  are  percepti- 
ble, yet  this  work  may  justly  be  placed  in  the  first 
class  of  railroads. 

The  Philadelphia  ara^  Columbia  railroad  be- 
lon||s  to  the  state.  The  state  owns  also  ail  the 
motive  power.  Indlvkluals  or.  private  companies 
put  their  own  ooaehes  and  burthen  ears  on  the 
road,  and  pay  to  the  state  tolls,  just  as  boats  do  on 
a  canal.  The  state  owning  the  engines  which 
propel  these  wagons,  has  of  couiie  tM  regulatioo 
of  the  hours  fbr  starting,  Ite.  so  as  effectually  to 
ffuard  against  aoddent  Som  the  meeting  of  nraina. 
The  transportation  on  this  road  is  immense.  lo 
passing  over  it,  we  met  two  long  trains  of  eoashes 
nUed  with  passengeni,  and  two  hcvavy  pied«ca 
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trains — we  also  overtook  two  long  trains  laden 
with  produce  and  merchandise.  According  to 
the  last  report  of  the  canal  comroissionerB,  this 
road  yielded  5  per  cent,  while  the  canals  of  the 
state  yielded  only  3  per  cent  on  their  cost,  and  in 
addition  to  this  the  engines  on  it  cleared  $20,000 
in  12  months. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  a  locomotive  manufac- 
tured by  N  orris  of  Philadelphia,  ascended  the  in- 
clined plane  near  the  Schuylkill. 

Lancaster  and  Harriaburg  Railroad, 

This  road  is  36  mile«  long,  and,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, leaves  the  Columbia  railroad  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Lancaster,  and  strikes  the  Susquehanna  at 
Harrisburg.  It  is  remarkable  only  lor  its  tunpel 
near  Elizabethtown,  which  is  900  feet  loncf,  and 
intended  only  for  one  track.  This  tunnel  has  only 
one  shaA,  which  is  90  feet  deep.  It  passes  through 
a  Bofl  rc^  sandstone,  and  is  arched  with  brick  and 
stone  its  whole  length.  There  is  evidence  of 
much  carelessness  in  its  construction.  The  su- 
perstructure of  this  road  consists  of  sills,  bedded  5 
iect  apart,  with  rails  of  pine  and  oak,  measuring  9 
by  5  inches.  The  iron  plate  is  %  inch  thick.  The 
whole  road  is  much  out  of  order. 

In  going  from  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg,  the 
traveller  passes  through  the  finest,  and  most  hii^h- 
ly  cultivated  portion  of  Pennsylvania.  The  /fer- 
tile fields,  and  large  substantial  barns,  bear  mutual 
evidence  of  the  annual  use  and  convenience  of  the 
one,  and  great  productiveness  of  the  other. 

Slonington  Railroad. 

Stoninj^on  is  hardly  known  in  the  south,  and 
was  but  litUe  talked  of,  until  the  projection  of  its 
railroad.  It  is  a  beautiful  village,  containing  more 
than  3000  inhabitants,  and  situated  nearly  in  the 
Bouth-eastem  corner  of  Connecticut,  on  the  sound 
opposite  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loiig  Island, 
and  is  distant  120  miles  from  New  York.  Its 
situation  is  highly  pleasing.  Fisher's  Island  is  in 
sight  to  the  south,  and  to  tTie  south-east  is  seen  the 
"  ocean's  wide  expanse."  The  coast  is  completely 
rock-bound,  and  hence  the  naQ«e  of  Stonington. 

The  traveller  from  New  York  to  Boston  has 
the  choice  of  two  routes.  He  may  either  take  the 
steamboat  for  Providence,  in  which  case  he  dou- 
bles point  Judith,  and  encounters  the  roughness 
of  sea  peculiar  to  that  promontory,  or  he  may  take 
the  steamboat  for  Stonington,  and  thence  go  by 
the  Stonington  railroad  to  Providence,  and  thus 
avoid  all  the  diaagruabUs  of  Point  Judith.  From 
Stonington  to  Providence  the  distance  is  48  miles. 
Only  one  track  is  down,  thouffh  the  grading  was 
done  with  a  view  to  two.  There  are  no  large 
structures,  though  many  small  bridges.  For  twen- 
ty miles,  the  road  passes  over  rocky  barrens  or  un- 
cultivated marshes.  The  country,  however,  im- 
proves, and  thence  to  Providence,  presents  the 
appearance  of  being  moderately  well  cultivated  ; 
the  soil  bein^  light  and  sandy,  without  much 
scenery  that  is  very  interesting.  The  grading, 
afler  passing  through  the  rocky  country  near 
Stonington,  is  li^ht  until  the  road  approaches  Pro- 
vidence. This  IS  a  new  road,  and  the  superstruc- 
ture is  in  excellent  order.  It  consists  of  the  T 
rail,  sup|iorted  every  three  feet  on  wooden  sills. 
The  cross  section  of  the  rail  presents  a  base  4 
inches  wide^^the  rail  is  3  inches  high. 

Probal>ly  the  stock  oi'  no  railroad  in  our  country 
is  more  vartabto  than  that  of  the  Stonington  road. 


Boston  and  Providence  Railroad, 

This  road  receives  all  the  travel  both  fronr 
the  Stonington  road  and  from  the  New  York 
and  Providence  boats.  Large  passenger  trains 
pass  each  way  three  times  every  day,  and  the 
stock  is  considered  a  permanently  good  one — it  is 
paying  now  12  per  cetu.  This  road  is  41  miles 
long,  with  one  track,  laid  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
Stohin<;ton  road.  The  chair  on  which  the  rail 
rests  is  a  flat  piece  of  iron  5^  by  8  inchec,  and  the 
rail  is  let  into  it  3-8  of  an  inch  and  confined  by  4 
spikes,  2  on  each  side.  Both  these  roads  are  free 
from  hold  curvature,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to 
keep  them  well  drained.  Besides  the  longitudi- 
nat  drains  on  the  sides,  there  are  little  cross  grips 
every  15  or  20  feet.  Besides  the  wooden  bridge 
across  the  Pawtucket  near  Providence,  and  a 
stone  one  about  14  miles  irom  Boston,  there  is  no 
other  structure  of  moment.  The  grnding  is 
light,  through  a  soil  generally  sandy.  1  pained 
from  Stonington  to  Boston,  89  miles,  m  four  and  a 
half  hours,  and  never  travelled  more  smoothly. 
The  railway  throughout  is  in  the  finest  order. 
After  leaving  Providence,  the  country  continues 
uninteresting,  until  near  Boston,  elegant  country 
bouses  and  fine  gardens  are  seen  all  around. 

Boston  and  LoweU  Railroad. 

The  Massachusetts  railroads  are  decidedly  the 
finest  in  this  country.  The  necessity  of  obviating 
the  ill  effects  of  the  severe  frosts,  causes  them  to 
be  built  in  the  heaviest  and  most  permanent  man- 
ner. Like  all  the  other  railroads  leaving  Boston, 
this  crosses  the  marsh,  which  makes  Boston  so 
nearly  an  island,  by  means  of  long  trestle  work. 
From  Boston  to  Lowell,  the  distance  is  26  miles, 
and  there  are  two  tracks  nearly  all  the  way.  Both 
the  T  and  fish-bellied  rail  is  in  use ;  the  former 
preferred.  The  rail  rests  on  stone  sills,  firmly 
bedded,  3  feet  apart.  These  sills  or  sleepers  are  8 
to  10  inches  wide,  and  at  the  joints  of  rails  as  much 
as  12  inches,  and  in  some  cases,  rest  on  parallel 
walls  of  masonry,  sunk  sufliciently  low  not  to  be 
afiected  by  the  frost.  The  sleepers  sometimes 
alternate  with  cubes  of  stone,  but  not  often. 
When  the  fish-bellied  rail  is  used,  it  rests  in  chairs 
on  every  sill,  like  those  used  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Columbia  railway.  The  T  rail  is  let  into  the 
stone  sill  3-8  of  an  inch,  and  confined  by  spikes. 
Between  the  chair  and  stone,  thin  slips  of  wood 
have  been  introduced,  but  this  does  not  prevent 
the  disagreeable  jarring  which  seems  incidental 
to  all  stone  and  iron  roads.  All  the  road  bridges 
across  this  road,  as  well  as  the  Stonington  and 
Providence  roads,  have  expensive  abutments  of 
masonry.  There  is  no  viaduct  or  other  structure 
of  moment.  The  grades  are  very  gentle,  proba- 
bly in  no  case  exceeding  10  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  income  of  this  road  is  derived  from  travel, 
and  from  the  transportation  of  the  raw  material 
to,  and  of  the  manufactures  from  Lowell.  An 
idea  of  the  business  of  this  road  will  be  best  form- 
ed from  the  statistics  of  Lowell. 

Lowell  is  a  new  looking  town,  with  anpaved 
streets,  which  has  sprung  up  en  the  banks  of  the 
Merrimack,  to  the  water-power  of  which  it  owes 
its  origin,  as  well  as  its  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion. Its  manufactures  are  so  extensive  that  it  has 
been   termed   the  '<  Manchester   of  America." 
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There  are  not  fewer  than  26  extennive  establish- 
luenis  tor  the  manufacture  and  priming  of  cotton 
goods,  and  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  other 
woollen  goods,  whose  agregate  capital  is  not  much 
short  of  910,000,000,  and  which  ensage  not 
many  lees  than  10,000  operatives  and  superin- 
leudents.  There  are  nearly  5000  looms  and 
more  than  160,000  spindles  in  continual  operation, 
which  produce,  annually,  the  rise  of  51  millions  of 
yards,  and  consume  more  than  16  millions  of 
pounds.  Nearly  4,000  barrels  of  flour  are  annu- 
ally consumed  to  make  starch,  of  which  500,000 
lbs.  are  used  in  sizing,  &c.  The  wages  of  the 
operatives  amount  each  month  to  more  than 
$100,000.  The  manufacture  uf  locomotives  and 
divers  other  smaller  matters  is  also  carried 
on.  Lowell  now  contains  upwards  of  20,000  in- 
habitants, and  it  was  only  about  16  years  ago 
that  the  first  factory  was  established. 

Query,  Had  Richmond,  with  its  unlimited 
water-power,  (a  water-power  as  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  Merrimack  as  the  energy  of  the  people 
of  the  north  is  to  that  of  the  people  of  the  south,) 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts for  the  last  30  years,  what  would  now  be  its 
extent,  its  wealth,  its  resources,  its  population? 

At  Lowell  a  stranger,  particulariy  a  southerner, 
meets  with  no  difficulty  m  gaining' admission  into 
any  of  the  factories.  1  mund  this  the  case  through- 
out the  north.  The  general  appearance  of  good 
health  and  happy  looks  among  the  hands  are  no 
less  a  source  of  gratification  than  the  extensive  fac- 
tories themselves. 

When  we  consider  the  immense  intercourse 
which  must  exist  between  Boston  and  a  place  of 
this  sort,  only  26  miles  distant,  the  quantity  of 
material  and  manufactures,  and  merchandise, 
which  must  be  carried  from  one  to  the  other,  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the.  business  of  the  Bos- 
ton aru)  Lowell  road.  It  is  rei;ularly  dividing  12 
per  cent,  and  could  easily  divide  more,  but  for  the 
folly  of  the  state  legislature,  (ililly  exemplified  in 
this  case,)  which  requires  that  the  dividends  shall 
he  limited  to  12  per  cent,  and  tliat  all  over  and  above 
that  amount  shall  be  paid  as  a  tax  to  the  state. 
The  company,  however,  waste  all  the  surplus  re- 
venue in  making  alterations,  &c.,  in  their  road, 
which  are  not  called  for,  or  so  little  so  that  they 
would  never  be  made,  were  the  stockholders  per- 
mitted to  pocket  what  they  justly  consider  ought 
to  be  their  own. 

Lowettand  Nashua  Railroad. 

On  arriving  at  Lowell,  I  found  this  road  just 
opened.  It  extends  fix)m  Lowell  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Merrimack,  15  miles  to 
Nashua,  which  is  a  village  just  within  the  south- 
ern border  of  New  Hampshire.  The  lattice  bridge 
by  which  the  road  is  to  cross  the  river  to  reach 
Nashua,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
is  not  yet  finished. 

This  road,  15  miles  long,  cost  $300,000  and  is 
built  on  an  excellent  plan,  and  is  now  in  food  or- 
der. The  supersttucture  consists  of  wooden  sUls, 
placed  as  cross  ties,  3  feet  from  centre  to  centre, 
and  resting  on  two  parallel  string  pieces  of  3  inch 
chestnut  plank,  placed  longitudinally  beneath  each 
rail.  Where  these  planCis  abut  one  against  the 
other,  the  joint  comes  over  the  centre  of  a  board 
four  feet  long,  giving  a  lap  of  two  feet  to  each 


plank,  and  thus  effectually  preventing  the  extre- 
mity of  one  string  piece  from  settling  below  that 
of  the  other.  On  the  cross  sills  rests  a  heavy  T 
rail,  the  cross  section  of  which  is  4  inches  high, 
and  has  a  base  4  inches  wide.  This  rail  weighs  at 
least  2  lbs.  to  the  lineal  yard,  more  than  any  mil 
which  has  been  yet  imported.  The  rhair  by 
which  k  is  confined  to  the  sills  is  the  same  as  that 
used  on  the  Providence  and  Stonington  roads. 
The  grading  was  light,  and  there  is  no  heavy 
structure  besides  the  briclge  mentioned  at  Nashua. 

Boston  (tnd  fVorcester  Railroad, 

Like  the  other  roads  radiating  from  Boston,  thi« 
ranks  with  the  first  class  of  railroads  in  this  couo- 
tiy,  both  in  point  of  construction  and  the  amount 
of  its  business.  It  is  42  miles  long — route  direct--- 
curvatures  easy,  with  some  deep  cuts,  but  princi- 
pally through  sand.  The  edge  rail  is  used,  sup- 
ported every  3  feet,  generally  on  wooden  sills, 
but  sometimes  on  stone  blocks.  The  rail  rests  on 
a  chair  similar  to  that  in  use  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Columbia  road. 

From  Worcester,  the  present  termination  of 
this  road,  a  railway  by  next  summer  will  be  in 
operation,  extending  westward  to  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  by  which  means  a  new  route  will  be 
opened  for  travellers  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
viz.  by  steamboat  up  the  Hudson  to  the  terminus 
of  this  new  road,  (which  will  most  probably  be 
Hudson  City,)  and  thence  by  railway  through  the 
heart  of  Massachusetts  to  Boston.  By  this  means 
the  Boston  and  Worcester  road  will  be  enabled  to 
come  into  competition  with  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence road  for  this  immense  travel,  and  its  revenue, 
already  large,  will  be  greatly  increased.  The 
eight- wheeled  coach  does  not  seem  yet  to  be  much 
in  use  in  this  state,  but  on  all  the  roads  the  coach- 
es, though  on  the  four-wheel  principle,  are  elegant 
in  point  of  style,  and  delightful  in  point  of  comfort. 

The  three  great  and  important  roads,  namely, 
the  Providence,  Lowell  and  Worcester,  were 
chartered  in  1830  and  1831.  They  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money,  but  have  been  completed  in  a 
style  which  will  render  them  permanent  and  use- 
ful. They  do  credit  to  their  projectors  and  con- 
structors, and  are  justly  the  pride  of  Massachusetts. 


AKSWKR    TO     *' PRINCBANA.*'      REMARKS    ON 
MULBERRY  AlTD  SILK-CULTURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanoen*  UegUter. 

It  was  not  until  to-day  that  we  saw  the  article 
in  your  paper,  signed  "Anti-puff,"  and  which 
bears  some  marks  of  having  emanated  from  a 
source,  where  the  writer  was  not  disinclined  to 
benefit  your  sales  of  trees,  &c.  A  question  may, 
perchance,  arise  in  some  minds,  whether  it  is  the 
most  espec4al  duty  of  an  editor  to  admit  commu- 
nications to  his  paper,  which  are  particularly  cal- 
culated to  advance  hia  own  personal  interest,  by 
attacking  those  of  his  subscnbers  and  advertisers, 
whose  business  avocations  may  happen  to  come 
into  collision  with  his  own ;  as  there  may  be  some 
persons  so  ill  natured  as  to  presume,  that  he  is  not 
totally  adverse  to  their  admission.  Your  paper 
has  always  received  from  us  what  little  aid  we 
could  bestow  by  recommending  it  to  our  friends, 
and  it  has  been  with  pleasure  that  we  have  mark- 
ed its  rapid  advancement— but  permit  us  to  say, 
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that  jBJDce  ite  editor  has  entered  the  arena,  as  a 
Vender  of  mulberry  trees,  we  have  had  a  suspicion 
that  he  did  not  manifest  quite  as  much  of  that  ab- 
solute disinterestedness  for  which  he  was  former- 
ly so  distinguished.    One   might   suppose  that 
with  his  commendable  spirit,  he  woula  fbe!  con- 
tented at  pressing  forward  so  rapidly  to  the  goal, 
and  with  being  on  the  |.H>int  of  seizing  the  golden 
prize,  without  caring  to  cast  any  Parthian  arrows 
on  his  less  worthy  and  less  successful  competitors^ 
who  seem  almost  concealed  by  the  obscurity  of 
their  distance.    Permit  us,  sir,  in  illustration,  to 
ciuote  from  the  advertisement  in  your  "  Country 
Advertiser,''  in  which  you  say  as  follows:  "The 
great  superiority  of  the  multicaulis  plants  and 
cuttings,  (referrmg  to  those  you  advertise,*)  in 
luxuriancy  of  growth  and  as  stock  to  raise  from, 
is  now  universally  acknowledged  by  the  northern 
dealers,  and  that  ground  of  preference  is  stated  in 
their  advertisements  of  southern  plants  for  sale." 
Now,  sir,  we  will  not  adopt  the  words  used  in 
your  paper,  and  state  that  this  assertion  "is  gross- 
ly and  manifestly  false,"  but  we  do  appeal  to  the 
«ilk  culturists  of  Burlington  and  Philadelphia,  and 
xo  other  northern  dealers  generally,  whether  it  is 
not  notorious  that  the  southern  trees  offered  for  sale 
the  last  season,  could  not  be  sold  (or  near  the  price 
of  northern  trees,  arising  from  the  great  preference 
IB^'vien  to  trees  of  northern  growth,  and  so  far  from 
lite  beingfitoled  in  the  advertisement  of  southern 
rtrees  "as  a  gwund  of  preference," it  would  have 
rbeen  a  manifest  injury,  aaA  we  have  never  3^t 
fceen  any  but  touikem  advertisements  that  vea- 
fturefd  siieh  an  assertion.    We  wish  not  te  under- 
vvalue  the  trees  grown  in 'Yir^nia,  they  are  among 
»the  best  of  their  kind-;  but  it  is  yourselfj  who,  from 
rerroneous  conceptions,  have  become  the  aggressor, 
an  seeking  to  benefit  your  own  sales,  by  depreciat- 
ing, as  you  say  in  your  advertisement,  "the  whole 
•«rop  raised  north  of  Philadelphia ;"  whereas,  for 
•our  part,  we  act  only  on  the  dtfensivif  and  seek 
but  to  counteract  your  erroneous  denunciations, 
made  in  the  double  capacity  of  advertiser  and 
editor,  and  this  we  do  without  attacking  any  one, 
and  without  entitling  them  Ruffiniama.    In  our 
plantations,  which  me  last  season  covered  about 
twenty  acres,  we  dil  not  use  one  southern  tree  or 
>«utting,  and  the  southern  plantations,  we  presume, 
)have  all  originated  from  the  trees  first  imported, 
propagated,  and  disseminated  by  us.  Now,  sir,  as 
to  the  wager  and  competition,  which  "  Mr.  An- 
ti-pufi"  might  much  better  have  accepted  than  to 
have  ingeniously  eluded  by  an  attadk,  we  are 
willing  to  meet  him  on  what  he  declares  to  be  the 
worst  position.    We  will  take  2000  trees  of  one 

*  None  were  advertised  for  sale,  and  therefore  the 
writer's  shaft  is  entirely  misdirected.    In  the  adver- 
^sement  in  question,  (which  may  be  seen  also  on  the 
covers  of  the  7th  and  8th  Nos.  of  Far.  Reg.)  it  was 
jnerely  proposed  to  cultivate  buds  or  cuttings  on  shares 
for  the  owners— offering  to  return  either  8  for  1  fur- 
nished, certain,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole    crop. 
Either  of  these  bargains  Mr.  Prince  would  do  well  to 
make  for  bis  own  cuttings  with  any  careful  cultivator 
in  lower  Viiginia ;  and  we  suspect  that  there  would  be 
insuperable  objections,  with  both  parties,  to  such  a 
contract  being  made  for  cultivation  in  the  Ltnncean 
Oitrdent  and  Nurs€rii$,^-^D,  Fab.  Rso. 


year's  ^wth,  without  any  selection,  from  a  parcel 
grown  %n  Connecticut,  and  which  are  now  just  as 
they  grew ;  and  he  may  take  a  similar  number  of 
trees,  of  the  same  age,  grown  in  your  state  by 
him,  by  you,  or  any  wyour  friends,  he  also  taking 
them  as  they  grew,  without  selection ;  and  we  will 
a^ree  to  measure  the  average  girth  and  height 
ol  the  main  stalk  or  body,  and  the  Ifingth  and 
number  of  buds  on  the  branches,  and  the  parcel 
which  possesses  the  superiority  in  a  majority  of 
these  points,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benents  of  our 
propo«ition.    This  is  a  plain  offer,  and  although  we 
may  be  unsuccessful,  it  will  at  least  serve  to  show 
that  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised, and  that  the  writer  in  your  paper  is  igno- 
rant of  the  fact,  that  the  average  growth  of  the 
moms  multicaulis,  in  that  valley,  the  present  sea- 
son, was  equal  to  the  growth  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia.     You  will  perceive  we  spoke  but  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  in  our  notice,  but 
he  emiivocatea  and  contrasts  aU  New  England 
with  Virginia,  to  give  a  semblance  6f  what  is  not 
the  fact,  that  we  had  included  it  all  in  our  asser- 
tion. 
Having  now  gone  through  the  aetual  businese 

f)art  of  our  communication,  we  will  make  soma 
ew  general  remarks  on  the  mulberry  culture.  It 
is  well  known  that  climate  is  greatly  ameliorated 
when  in  proximity  with  the  ocean,  and  our  remarks 
relative  to  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Lonff 
Island^  were  based  upon  this  fact  We  did  not  w. 
all  refer  to  the  country  in  the  interior,  and  you  wiU 
percerve,  ^erefbre,  that  there  is  not  so  much  dif^ 
lerence  in  «eurviews,  as  mi^ht  at  first  be  supposed. 
The  pea<^,  which  is  a  native  of  Persia,  has  made 
growths  here  of  9  feet  in  a  single  season.  Trees 
of  the  moras  multicaulis^  planted  in  our  grounds 
afler  the  10th  of  June,  attained  in  many  instances 
a  height  of  6^  to  7  feet,  and  althougfi  our  trees 
and  cuttiags  were  planted  very  late,  and  not  core* 
pleted  till  the  middle  of  June,  we  have  raised 
above  200,000  trees,  measuring  from  4  to  7  feet 
in  height,  and  there  were  several  other  plantations 
in  this  vicinity  in  which  the  trees  were  6  to  7  feet 
in  height.  Trees,  like  mankind^  become  by  de- 
grees acclimated,  and  we,  this  summer,  saw  some 
large  moras  multicaulis  trees  in  the  ^rden  of 
Aflr.  Bestor  of  Sufiield,  Connecticut,  which  occu- 
pied a  high  exposed  position,  and  had  been  grow- 
ing there  for  years,  without  the  least  injury,  and 
we  witnessed  the  same  fact  at  Mr.  Kennck^  our- 
sery,  near  Boston.  The  more  completely  a  tree 
becomes  hardened  to  climate,  the  more  sure  it  is 
to  succeed.  The  Catalpa,  Ailanthus,  Pride  of 
India,  Sec,  brought  from  the  south,  are  prone  to 
continue  their  growth  to  a  much  later  period  than 
the  same  kinds  of  trees  of  northern  growth^ 
and  consequently  are  injured  by  our  frosts  before 
their  wood  is  matured.  But  northern  trees  sent 
to  the  south  are  sure  to  succeed,  and  to  attain  their 
utmost  development.  The  difference  between  tbe 
climate  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  of  this 
vicinity,  is  very  trivial,  and  we  refer  more  particu- 
larly to  South  Carolina,  Greoi^a,  and  the  states 
south  of  them  m  our  preceding  remarks.  In  those 
states  where  the  contrast  of  climate  and  seasons 
is  very  great  when  compared  with  the  north,  the 
multicaulis  "^  of  course  attain  a  greater  height 
and  development  than  in  the  more  northern 
states.  This  is  a  point  on  which  I  presume  there 
exists  no  actual  difference  of  opinion. 
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We  will  now  conclude,  by  a  word  to  oar  feHow- 
laborera  in  the  same  punait|  the  silk  cuhure ;  the 
field  for  our  operationi  is  imniense  and  wide 
enough  (or  us  all.  The  object  is  a  great  national 
one,  and  forms  part  of  the  true  Amnican  system. 
We  approve  of  the  argument  recently  advanced, 
that  every  one  who  derives  profit  from  tbe  cuhiva- 
tion  of  his  trees,  is  bound  to  do  more,  and  to  expend 
a  portion  of  earnings  in  a  cocoonerv,  at  least,  if  not 
in  a  manufactory.  We  intend  to  ao  both^  and  we 
wish  none  other  butthat  friendly  and  rational  com- 
petition which  shall  develope  itself  by  presentin|^ 
the  most  plainly  and  satismctorily  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  every  de- 
partment of  the  silk  culture.  You  have  yourself 
been  a  most  efficient  and  valuable  pioneer  in  the 
cause,  and  no  one  is  more  willinffto  render  you 
homage  therefor  than  ourselves.  Your  paper  has 
dififused  the  most  usefiil  infonnation  far  and  wide, 
and  has  awakened  in  enlightened  Tirginia,  that  spi- 
rit which  was  but  latent,  and  which  it  required 
onl;^  your  pen  to  illume.  Our  friends  Gideon  B. 
Smith,  Dr.  Norton,  T.  S.  Pleasants,  John  Carter, 
€reneral  Cocke,  Luther  J.  Cox,  E.  P.  Roberts, 
Rev.  D.  v.  McLean,  the  Messrs.  Chenejr,  and 
a  host  of  others  have  thrown  the  whole  weight  of 
their  talents  into  the  general  cause,  and  what  re- 
sults may  we  not  anticipate  from  their  exertions,and 
fiom  the  spirit  which  now  pervades  all  classes? 
Do  Americans,  when  they  undertake  a  great  ob- 
ject, allow  themselves  to  be  surpassed  by  any 
other  nation.  Does  our  mighty  country,  embrac^ 
ing  every  variety  of  climate  that  all  the  silk  coun- 
tries of  the  world  can  boast,  shrink  from  a  compe- 
tition calculated  to  develop  her  immense  advan- 
tages, and  to  render  her  independent  of  foreign 
importations,  which  have  in  a  single  year  drained 
her  of  above  twenty  millions  of  dollars  1  We 
answer  firml]jr  in  the  negative,  and  declare  our 
absolute  conviction,  that  such  are  the  advantages 
of  our  climate,  such  the  energy  and  industry  of  our 
citizens,  such  their  tact  in  the  invention  of  suita- 
ble machinery,  and  last,  though  not  lea«}t,  such 
the  advantages  of  the  multicaulis  tree  over  every 
other  variety  in  accomplishing  that  most  impor- 
tant point,  &e  e-oonomf  af  lawr,  that  within  five 
years  our  country  will  command  the  balance  of 
the  silk  trade  in  its  fevor,  and  become  a  great  silk 
exporting  country. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

Wm.  P'rinok  k  Sons. 

XtmuMn  OardeMf  Flushing,  Nov.  17, 1838. 

P.  S.  We  hope  soon  to  have  a  paper  on  the 
silk  culture  published  here,  and  we  are  preparing 
a  lengthy  article  explanatory  of  the  silk  culture, 
to  be  distributed  grms,  in  which  we  shall  com- 
ment also  on  I  he  introduction  and  dissemination  of 
the  moms  multicaulis,  and  show  the  immense 
numbers  we  have  imported  and  propagated,  in- 
cluding 54,000  that  were  thrown  into  the  New 
York  dock,  in  the  winter  of  1885—96,  on  account 
of  their  being  totally  rotten  fcom  the  voyage. 


To  die  Editor  of  Um 

THB  MA&L  UTDIOATOB. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  a  striking 
difference  between  the  drawing,  in  your  Novem- 
ber somber^  of  the  plant  wh^  you  call  ^ne 


3f<irl  Indieator,^^  and  the  decriptioD  of  it  by  one  of 
your  botanical  fiieads.  It  seems  that  both  he  aid 
(he  artist  who  drew  it  had  the  plant  itself  beibre 
them.  One  or  the  other,  there&re,  must  have  ex- 
amined it  too  carelessly,  or  such  a  mistake  could 
not  potsiblv  have  happened.  But  the  conse- 
tjuence  is,  that  those  who  never  saw  the  plant  «re 
00  wiser  now,  than  they  were  before  your  paper 
came  out  Again,  your  friend,  Mr.  Gideon  fi. 
Smith,  has  made  the  matter  rather  worse,  by  de- 
claring, (as  you  quote  his  letter,)  that  ^Hhe  de- 
scription of  the  pUmi  emd  ike  drwivg  ytree  per- 
fictbfj^^  k,c.  Now,  what  is  the  fact?  Why,  tbe 
description  says,  it  has  ^^Uaves  opposite  aKyjUexi- 
cavd,^^  whereas,  the  drawing  shows  leaves  con- 
nected with  the  stalk  or  stemi  in  the  common 
way,  at  a  point. 

Probably,  my  good  sir,  1  should  never  have 
found  out  this  olunder,  but  being  no  botanist  my- 
49elf,  yet  very  desirous  of  knowing  every  thiQg 
about  this  extraordinary  plant  which  I  could  un- 
derstand, 1  set  to  work,  with  a  botanical  dictionary, 
to  hunt  out,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  meaning  o^  m 
the  cramp,  puzzling  words  which  I  fbundln  your 
friend's  description.  When  I  came  to  "amplm" 
caulj'*^  the  dictionary  thus  explains:  "having  the 
base  surrounding  or  embracing  the  stalk;^^  but  on* 
turning  over  to  the  drawing,  1  could  make  out  no- 
thing like  it — unless,  indeed,  the  words  ''siir- 
rouiuf '  and  "embrace*^  mean  something  veiy  dif- 
ferent in  botany  from  what  they  do  in  common 
parlance.  In  this  annoying  quandary  1  have 
deemed  it  best  to  submit  the  matter  to  youi  u^ 
bitrament,  in  the  confident  hope  that  you  wilf  beg- 
your  botanical  friends,  in  behalf  of  all  who  have- 
no  knowledge  of  their  truly  delij^htful  science,  to 
take  a  little  more  pains  the  next  time  they  under- 
take to  indoctrinate  such  ignoramuses  as  your  oldi 
friend  Commkittato^.. 

[The  error  stated  above  really  exists ;  but  it 
was  not  made  in  the  botanical  description  of  the* 
plant,  nor  by  the  engraver,  but  by  the  artist  who* 
designed  and  colored  the  picture.  The  very  slight 
difference  (to  the  view,  though  important  as  at 
botanical  characteristic,)  escaped  his  observation^ 
as  it  did  in  the  engraving  that  of  all  other  persons^, 
until  subjected  to  the  microscopic  scrutiny  of  out; 
friend  Commentator.] 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS,  AND  THE   PUBLICi 

The  attention  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Farmeri^ 
Register,  and  of  the  agricultural  community  im 
general,  is  respectfully  requested  to  be  given  to 
the  annexed  conditions  of  publication,  for  YoL 
VII ;  and  especially  to  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
subscription,  by  one  half,  to  every  individual  who 
may  choose  to  comply  with  the  easy  conditions  an- 
nexed to  that  benefit.  Each  subscriber  now  on 
the  list,  who  has  paid  $5  in  advance  for  Yol.  Yll, 
or  who  shall  pay  in  due  time  and  tbe  manner  spe- 
cified, may  order,  and  have  sent  to  the  address  of 
a  n§w  subscriber,  a  second  copy  of  the  sama 
YolttiBa,  without  fimher  ehaife.   JLid  for  a  like 
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remittance  of  $5,  made  in  advance,  or  at  the  time 
of  the  order,  any  two  new  subecribers  will  be  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  for  each.  Thus,  while  no  sin- 
g\e  subscription  or  payment  will  be  for  less  than 
$5,  the  price,  in  effect,  will  be  reduced  to  $2  50 
the  copy,  to  every  subscriber,  old  or  new,  who  will 
unite  with  one  other  new  one  in  a  joint  payment 
for  two  copies. 

This  offer,  if  ineffectual,  will  be  the  last  of  se- 
veral different  attempts  made  by  the  proprietor, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  agricultural  public 
to  aid  his  efforts  to  furnish  the  Fanners'  Register 
at  a  lower  price  than  any  valuable  publication  has 
ever  been  issued  in  the  southern  states.  Hereto- 
fore these  offers  and  efforts  have  met  with  no  ef- 
fectual response.  This  one  will,  and  must  be, 
final.  If  fblly  availed  of  by  subscribers  now,  and 
also  hereafter,  upon  similar  conditions,  the  proprie- 
tor will  be  sufficiently  compensated  for  the  great 
reduction  of  price,  by  a  greatly  increased  issue, 
€md  the  publication  can  be  continued  to  be  obtain- 
ed hereafter,  on  the  like  conditions,  at  half  the  re- 
gular cost,  heretofore.  To  furnish  the  new  sub- 
ecribers now  expected,  it  is  necessary  to  commence, 
and  continue,  even  if  that  expectation  should  not 
be  realized,  an  additional  and  extra  impression  of 
the  work  of  more  than  double  the  amount  of  its 
present  and  usual  issue ;  and  it  will  require  that 
all  this  additional  supply  shall  be  absorbed  by  ad- 
ditional and  increased  demand,  to  prevent  loss  to 
the  publisher  from  the  change.  Nevertheless,  he 
has  determined  to  encounter  the  risk  of  such  loss ; 
and  having  commenced  the  course,  and  taken  the 
first  step,  lie  is  fully  committed  to  the  completion ; 
and  cannot,  without  still  greater  loss,  retrace  his 
eteps,  or  avoid  bearing  the  full  expense.  Should 
the  offer  be  properiy  appreciated  by  the  agricultu- 
rists of  the  southern  states,  and  the  necessary 
support  be  offered  for  89  cheap  a  publication,  then 
both  its  permanency  and  its  continued  cheapness 
will  be  secured.  But  if  loss  should  be  the  result, 
it  will  be  the  last  of  the  risks  and  many  and  heavy 
personal  sacrifices  made  by  the  editor  and  propri- 
etor, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  existence, 
and  establishinsr,  and  maintaining  the  usefulness 
of  the  Farmers'  Register,  through  all  difficulties, 
and  all  the  numerous  sources  of  vexation  and  an- 
noyance which  can  scarcely  be  compensated  by 
pecuniary  profit,  and  which  have  been  increasing 
more  and  more  from  the  commencement  of  this 
enterprise  to  the  present  time.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  inflictions,' the  costly  and  most  disa- 
greeable connexion  with  hundreds  of  non-paying 
subscribers  and  "  ;)o/ron«,"  it  is  hoped  will  be  ef- 
fectually removed  by  the  sacrifice  now  offered  to 
be  made  in  greatly  increased  expenditure  for  ad- 
vanced or  prompt  and  sure  payments. 

From  the  first  commencement  of  this  publica- 


tion, reduced  prices  have  been  fixed  for  joint  and 
advanced  payments,  and  especially  for  such  as 
brought  in  new  subscribers.    The  last  and  moft 
considerable  reductions,  offered  last  year,  were  by 
some  old  subscribers  so  misconstrued,  as  to  be 
considered  as  bearing  unjustly  and  disadvantage- 
ously  on  their  class*    As  the  like  misconception, 
however  groundless,  may  attend  the  still  more 
liberal,  and  more  easily  available  deductions  now 
offered,  the  editor  asks  leave,  for  full  explanation^ 
and  for  the  firat,  and  as  he  hopes,  the  last  time,. to 
obtrude  upon  his  readers  in  general,  some  of  the 
small  matters  of  personal  and  private  interest  and 
concernment,  which    must   necessarily,  and   at 
length,  he  brought  forward. 

Ever  since  this  publication  has  been  in  exist- 
ence, it  has  been  the  object  of  its  conductor,  (0  ex- 
tend its  circirculation,  by  every  honorable  and 
proper  means.  But  he  has  not  resorted,  and  will 
not  resort,  to  other  means  that  are  deemed  almost 
essential  to  the  prosperity,  if  not  existence,  of 
many  periodical  publications.  He  has  scorned  to 
beg  or  buy,  or  exchange  or  sell  puffs  and  unde- 
served praises ;  and  therefore  has  gained  nothing 
in  popularity,  or  extended  circulation,  fixim  the 
operation  of  that  very  general  system;  and  nothing 
of  favor  or  of  money  has  been  gained  in  the  still 
more  dirty  profit  that  would  have  been  perfectly 
available,  by  making  this  journal  a  puffing  ma- 
chine for  all  who  would  pay,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  its  use. 

Neither  are  regular  travelling  agents  employed 
to  procure  subscriptions  by  personal  solicitation, 
and  who,  for  some  periodicals,  gain  a  hundred 
names  by  such  importunity,  where  one  would 
have  voluntarily  offered  his  support,  upon  mere 
knowledge  of  the  existence  and  character  of  the 
works.  There  is  nothing  in  the  business  itself  of 
an  agency  to  procure,  in  a  proper  manner,  sub- 
scriptions to  any  publication,  which  is  otherwise 
than  respectable  and  honorable,  or  wanting  in 
delicacy  and  propriety.  But  so  many  persons,  to- 
tally deficient  in  these  qualifications,  have  been 
employed  by  northern  publishers,  and  they  have 
acted  so  much  more  like  sturdy  beggars,  (to  whom 
the  solicited  subscription  money  would  be  given 
as  alms,  and  merely  to  get  rid  of  their  importuni- 
ty,) than  like  gentlemen  offering  an  exchange  of 
equivalent  values,  that  this  kind  of  agency  busi- 
ness has  been  long  stamped  with  discredit ;  and 
few  persons  who  have  a  proper  degree  of  self- 
respect  will  risk  incurring  the  suspicion  and  odium 
now  attached  to  the  business,  by  seeking  subscrip- 
tions to  any  work,  amongst  strangers.  Hence, 
the  market  b  open  only  to  publishers  and  agents 
who  have  no  such  scruples ;  and  accordingly  they 
profit  well  by  the  virtual  monopoly.  For  such  is 
the  indolence  of  most  men,  and  their  unwilling- 
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nees  to  refuse  what  is  asked  )■  (and  e^peeiaUy  does 
ihe  remark  apply  to  the  people  of  these  soutbem 
states,)  that  twenty  subscriptions  are  made  to 
publications,  which  are  neither  wanted  or  prized, 
because  urgently  begged  for,  face  to  face,  where 
one  would  be  gained  without  such  personal  so- 
licitation. 

Being  debarred,  by  proper  and  sufficient  consi- 
derations, from  these  modes  of  obtaining  support 
for,  and  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Farmers' 
Register,  there  remained  one  other,  which  is  also 
usual,  and  which  seemed  free  from  any  objection, 
save  the  cost  in  money,  or  possible  risk  or  loss,  to 
the  publication.    This  was  to  spread  abroad  gra- 
tuitously specimen  numbers,  and  to  offer  induce- 
ments to  subscribers  themselves,  old  and  new,  to 
render  this  good  service,  and  to  accept  the  profits, 
(for  themselves  or  for  others,)  of  the  agents  and 
the  collectors  whose  employment  for  this  publica- 
tion has  been  abandoned.    In  many  cases,  the 
putting  out  some  one  volume  as  a  specimen,  even 
at  a  loss  if  considered  alone,  may  gain  subsequent 
and  profitable  circulation  to  a  number  of  volumes. 
Acting  upon  this  plan  of  makiiig  known  the  work 
to  persons  who  would  not  of  themselves  seek  the 
knowledge,  thousands  of  separate  numt>ers  have 
been  distributed  gratuitously ;  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  same  system,  and  from  the  beginning;,  and  in 
the  earliest  and  all  the  publications  of  conditions, 
new  and  joint  subscribers  have  been  invited  by 
reduced  terms,  upon  the  expectation  that  all  such 
who,  after  trial,  might  approve  'the  work,  would 
continue  as  sul>6criber8  at  the  regular  and  neces- 
sarily higher  price  of  single  subscriptions.    Inde- 
pendently of  the  private  interest  and  gain  of  the 
publisher,  it  is  manifestly  a  gain  to  the  public,  and 
of  course  to  each  individual  subscriber,  that  the 
circulation  of  the  work,  (ifii  be  valuable,)  should 
be  extended  as  far  as  possible,  to  insure  its  stabili- 
ty and  increase  its  usefulness. 

But  because  the  work  has  been,  in  this  manner, 
and  for  these  reasons,  offered  on  certain  conditions 
at  prices  much  reduced  below  the  regular  and 
usual  rate  of  single  subscriptions,  it  has  been  erro- 
neously and  strangely  inferred  that  the  publication 
could  have  been  afforded  to  all  paying  subscribers 
at  the  lowest  named  rate;  and  that  those  who  did 
not  choose  to  avail  of  the  conditions  of  reduction, 
suffered  the  injustice  and  disadvantage  of  being 
over-charged. 

If  the  means  proposed  and  offered,  had,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  printing  of  vol.  vii, 
induced  a  quadrupled  or  even  trebled  subscription, 
then,  indeed,  the  price  might  have  been  reduced, 
and  profitably,  by  one  half  to  all  subscribers,  and 
with  no  other  conditions  than  the  making  the  re- 
duced payments  all  advanced,  and  ail  sure,  and 
thus  relieve  the  publication  of  the  heavy  eharges 
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uncurrent  paper  oKMiey,  and  all  the  nureerous 
other  pecuniary  losses  which  are  of  daily  occur- 
rence, and  enormous  in  their  total  amount  Such 
a  change  would  be  a  most  happy  one,  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  publisher,  as  well  as  for  that  of  all  his 
paying  subscribers.  It  was  in  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing this  desirable  end  that  the  latter  offers  of  de« 
duction  were  made,  and  that  a  still  more  liberal  of- 
fer is  now  risked.  And  without  succeeding  in 
some  means  of  making  payments  more  prompt 
and  secure,  the  publication  must  sink — not  for 
want  of  subscribers — but  for  the  entire  disregard 
of  so  many  of  them  of  their  obligations  to  the 
publisher.  Had  no  subscribers'  names  been  strick- 
en from  the  subscription  list,  except  by  their  own 
proper  order  of  discontinuance,  the  number  would 
have  been  every  year  still  increasing,  and  the 
publication  would  have  been  thrice  as  rich  as  it  is, 
in  debt$  from  its  negligent  patrons.  But  the  list 
has  been  diminished  and  would  continue  to  be  di- 
minished under  the  Ibrmer  s}*stem,  by  the  publish- 
er's erasure  of  the  names  of  debtors. 

There  are  circumstances,  not  sufficiently  (if  at 
all)  considered  by  the  public,  which  cause  heavy 
expenses  to  a  mairazine  like  this,  which  is  and 
ought  to  be  taken  by  subscribers  only  in  entire  vo- 
lumes, which  do  not  attend  newspapers.  Subscri- 
bers to  the  latter  bpirin  and  discontinue  at  any 
times;  and  the  publishers  can  expand  or  contract 
their  issues  precisely  to  suit  the  most  fluctuating 
demand.  Not  so  with  this  and  similar  publica- 
tions. With  the  printing  of  the  first  sheet  of  each 
volume,  the  entire  number  of  copies  must  be  fixed; 
and  the  opposite  dangers  are  threatened,  of  print- 
ing too  few,  or  too  many  copies,  for  the  sub^quent 
demand.  Heavy  losses  from  both  these  opposite 
causes  have  been  already  sustained  in  conductinif 
this  publication;  and  were  necessarily  incurred,  to 
make  sure  of  supplying  the  actual  demand.  It 
will  be  plain  enough  to  any  who  will  reflect,  that 
to  supply  a  certain  and  previously  known  demand, 
4000  copies  of  a  volume  could  be  afforded  to  bn 
printed  at  a  rate  of  subscription  price,  whirh  if 
doubled,  might  be  less  profitable,  for  an  impression 
of  1500  or  2000  copies,  issued  for  an  uncertain 
demand. 

Upon  all  the  grounds  stated  and  referred  to,  it  is 
earnestly  desired  by  the  publisher  that  every  indi< 
vidual  subscriber  will  avail  of  the  offer  made  to 
him;  and  thus  bring  to  the  work  directly  a  doubled 
subscription,  and  probably,  indirectly,  twice  as 
many  more. 

Before  quittinst  this  subject  of  personal  and  pri- 
vate interest,  the  writer  will  use  the  occasion  to  re- 
mark on  another  erroneous  opinion,  which  he  has 
reason  to  believe  is  prevalent.  This  i«,  that  this  pub- 
licatKHi  has  been  very  profitable  to  the  proprietor, 
and  so  much  so  that  a  lar^re  ahateoitnt  from  the 
former  price  and  income,  would  still  leave  abun- 
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dant  profit  for  the  capital  invested,  labor  and  risk.  1 
It  is  very  true  that,  if  considered  alone,  and  as  a 
toiere  publisher's  speculation,  and  not  in  its  bear- 
ing on  any  other  business  or  capital  of  the  actual 
proprietor,  this  publication  has  been  throughout 
productive  of  good  profits  upon  its  cost.    And 
much  larger  have  these  profits  been  than  the  ear- 
ly expectations  of  the  proprietor,  or  those  of  any 
of  his  friends,  when  he  first  proposed,  and  when 
he  coipmenced  the  work.    No  one  with  whom  he 
consulted  then  expected  any  considerable  profit  to 
\m  reaped,  and  nearly  all  predicted  that  loss  would 
be  the  almost  sure  result  of  the  undertaking. 
This  is  certain — that  not  another  individual  in  Vir- 
ginia wouki  have  incurred  the  actual  and  great 
risk  of  failure,  and  pecuniary  loss,  by  making  such 
an  attempt.    The  incurring  of  such  risk  should 
not  be  overiooked  in  the  estimate  of  what  profit  is 
justly  due  to  the  adventurer ;  but  it  is  not  denied 
that  the  pecuniary  returns  from  the  publication,  if 
considered  alone,  have  amply  compensated  both 
the  risk  and  the  expenses.    If  the  public  pay  a 
sufficient  price  for  the  publication  itself,  the  pub- 
lisher has  no  right  to  count  on  more,  upon  any  other 
account.    He  has  no  claim  on  the  public  for  loss- 
es incurred  thereby  in  other  things.    But  these 
losses  are  not  the  less  important  to  himself;  and 
he  will  presume  here  to  say,  that  if  he  had  attend- 
ed properiy  to  his  private  afiairs  and  previous  em- 
ployments, (which  have  been  necessarily  and 
greatly  neglected,)  and  had  never  commenced  the 
business  of  editor  and  publisher,  he  would  have 
made  much  more  profit  and  with  much  less  toil 
and  difficulty.    He  will  never  cease  to  prize  high- 
ly the  honor  of  having  been  the  editor  of  the 
Farmers'   Register — nor  to  value,  beyond  any 
amount  of  private  profit,  the  public  services  which 
that  work  has  been  enabled  by  its  supporters  and 
contributors  to  perform.    But  so  fat  as  money  is 
the  value  iu  question,  the  conducting  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Register  has  not  brought  enough  profit  to  pay 
for  losses  in  other  business  thereby  neglected,  and 
the  waste  of  other  funds,  caused  by  the  necessary 
change  of  residence  and  of  habits,  as  well  as  of 
pursuits. 

mBCKIPTS  FOm  THE  SMITH   FUITD. 

The  subscriptions  already  made  towards  the 
<<  Smith  Fund,"  proposed  at  page  500  of  this  vo- 
lume, amount  to  about  81200.  The  editor  will 
acknowledge  in  the  Farmers'  Register  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  the  several  sums  as  received,  and 
for  which  he  will  be  accountable,  until  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee. 

Subscribed  and  paid  by 

Ed.  Ruffiv,  Petersburg,  Va.  $100 


Rev.  SiDiTBY  Welleb,  Halifhx,  N.  C.    100 
William  J.  Duput,  Petersburg,  Va.  ^     dO 

Cpmmittee  to  manage  the  Fimd. 
Edmund  Ruffin 
John  H.  Cocke 
Thomas  H.  Pleasants. 

The  fund,  to  the  extent  received,  will  be  dis- 
posed of)  without  much  more  delay;  and  therefore 
those  who  may  design  to  aid  the  object,  are  de- 
sired to  act  speedily.  All  contributions  must  be 
placed  in  charge  of  Edmund  Ruffin,  Petersburg, 
.Vu^Stnia. 


LBOIBLATIVE  AID  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

No.  3. 

j^gricultural  periodicaU  and  school  books. 

According  to  the  test  which  was  adopted  in  the 
first  of  these  numbers,  which  meigei  all  the  pro- 
per governmental  action  for  aid  of  agriculture,  into 
the  providing  and  conveying  of  instruction,  there 
can  be  few  better  modes  fnan  the  causing  the 
publication  and  general  difiusion  of  cheap  books 
and  papers  on  agriculture,  ft  is  not  designed  here 
to  ar^ue  in  support  of  the  value  of  reading,  to  all 
practical  cultivators— nor  to  defend  what  is  con- 
temptuously called  "  book-farming.'^  The  obser- 
vations which  will  follow  are  offered  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  value  of  the  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture to  be  derived  from  books,  and  the  improve- 
ment to  be  achieved  by  the  aid  of  the  press,  aie 
fully  acknowledged  by  all.  The  question  is  merely 
as  to  the  cost  at  which  such  advantages  may  be 
conferred ;  and  in  this  respect  of  cheapness,  thia 
mode  of  governmental  action  will  bear  compa- 
rison with  any  other. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  reading  furnished  id 
this  country  is  by  periodical  magazines  and  news- 
papers ;  and  this  is  decidedly  the  most  attractive 
and  cheapest,  and  altogether  the  best  mode  for  the 
small  proportion  of  the  agricultural  community 
who  have  enough  of  the  desire  to  be  thus  inform- 
ed, to  pav  even  so  small  a  price  for  the  benefit. 
But,  in  Virginia  and  the  south,  this  demand  is  so 
limited,  that  probably  not  three  individuals  in  a 
hundred  landholders,  either  enjoy  or  have  learned 
to  appreciate  this  advantage.  In  the  northern 
states,  the  more  general  demand  has  rendered 
printing  much  cheaper  than  in  the  south,  and  the 
consequent  greater  cheapness  of  agricultural  pa- 
pers serves  to  induce  a  greater  numoer  to  buy  and 
to  read.  But  here,  there  exists  not  enough  public 
spirit  to  cause  a  large  demand,  and  without  sudi 
demand,  no  periodic^  publication  can  be  issued  at 
less  than  double  the  price  which  would  be  ample 
under  opposite  circumstances.  If  the  state' gov- 
ernment could  beneficially  aid  in  producing  here 
the  desirable  results  of  a  veij  cheap  and  very  abun- 
dant supply  and  wide  difliision  of  such  works, 
there  would  be  few  more  efficient  means  for 
spreading  the  knowledge  and  stimulating  the  im- 
provement  of  agriculture.  A  mere  insurance 
against  loss  for  a  year  or  twoj  might  be  sufficient 
^        T         a  /y  G«i  V  fc  ^^  induce  a  publisher  to  issue  a  journal  at  the 

Gen.  John  H.  Cocke,  Fluvanna,  Va.        76  lowest  price  :  and  when  the  large  Issue  was  once 
Thomas  S.  PlbAsants,  Chesterfield,  Va.  100  j  taken  up  by  subscribere  and  readers,  the  measure 
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mi^ht  be  salely  left  to  its  own  eapport.  There 
might,  however,  be  difficulties  in  adopting  mea- 
sures for  such  a  scheme :  and  there  is  an  pbvipus 
difficulty  in  discussing  them  in  this  place.  This 
branch  of  the  subject  will  therefore  be  dismissed 
from  further  notice. 

But  there  is  another  mode  by  which  the  state 
might  well  and  easily  interpose,  by  spreading 
abroad  agricultural  and  other  useful  publications, 
to  flreat  extent,  and  with  the  most  sure  operation, 
and  yet  save  money  to  the  treasury,  or  to  the  fund 
for  education,  by  the  measure,  instead  of  paying 
more  lor  the  benefit  so  derived. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  paid  from  the 
Literary  Fund,  for  the  expense  of  tuition  in  the 
primary  schools,  845,000  annually.  More  re- 
cently, the  annual  appropriation  for  this  object  has 
been  raised  to  870,000,  which  sum  is  pledged  to 
be  continued.  The  school  commissioners  are  li- 
mited to  an  expenditure  of  five  per  cent  of  the 
whole  appropriation,  lor  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  pupils,  which  is  83500  a  year ;  and,  from  that 
limitation  having  been  found  necessary,  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  the  whole  of  the  five  per  cent,  has 
been,  and  will  be,  generally  so  expended.  Now 
the  bo9ks  bought  for  this  purpose  are,  of  neces- 
sity, of  the  same  kinds  of  northern  publications 
which  are  used  to  supply  all  the  other  schools  of 
Yirginia^proceeding  from  the  fertile  sources 
which  every  year  send  forth  new  editions,  (or  at 
least  new  title 'pages  so  marked,)  and  for  which 
perpetual  .changes,  as  well  as  for  the  distinct 
works,  every  parent  is  taxed  so  heavily  and  inces- 
santly during  the  lime  of  the  tuition  of  each  of  his 
children.  These  books  must  also  he  bought  by 
the  school  commissioners  at  retail  prices;  and 
these  prices,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown,  are  at 
the  le^t  four  times  as  high  as  the  like  or  better 
selected  works  could  be  printed  and  sold  lor  in 
Virginia.  This  last  assenion,  will,  at  first,  appear 
incredible  ;  nevertheless,  its  truth  shall  be  clearly 
established. 

Of  the  83500  of  the  Literary  Fund  thus  ex- 
pended annually,  one  half  may  be  supposed  to  be 
for  books  designed  for  pupils  to  learn  to  read. 
For  this,  the  main  object  in  view,  they  serve  as 
well  as  any  would.  But  the  subject  matter  con- 
tained is  generally  useless,  and  in  some  cases 
huiiful;  for  this  js  one  of  the  channels  through 
which  northern  abolitionists  have  distributed  their 
false  doctrines,  and  endeavored  to  impress  them 
upon  the  tender  feelin^^s  and  weak  minds  of  young 
children,  fiut  put  aside  this  ground  of  objection, 
and  let  it  be  supposed  that  no  more  evil  than  good 
matter  of  instruction  is  conveyed  by  these  books, 
and  that,  in  these  respects,  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
account  stand  balanced ;  still,  their  only  gooa 
purpose,  that  of  enabling  the  pupil  to  learn  to 
read,  could  as  well  be  effected  through  other  books 
which  would  also  convey  useful  inmrmaiion,  and 
instruction.  For  example,  suppose  that  all  the 
reading  books  used  for  the  younger  pupils  in  the 
primary  schools,  were  on  subjects  of  practical  ag- 
riculture, the  mechanic  arts,  and  things  useful  in 
domestic  economy.  The  subjects  read  and  stu- 
died in  books  dunng  childhood  and  youth  make 
the  most  lasting  impressions;  and  while  the  boy 
waa  learning  to  read  as  well  as  by  any  other 
means,  he  would  also  be  storing  up  information 
which  would  be  of  value  to  him  throughout  bis 
future  life  and  labors,  and  which  might  otherwise 


never  come  within  his  reach.  But  this  would  no^ 
be  all.  The  attendance  and  devotion  to  study  o^ 
the  pupils  who  are  sent  to  schools  at  the  expense  Or 
the  state  are,  unfortunately,  very  slight,  and  the 
services  very  irresular  and  short.  Their  books 
cease  to  be  school-books  as  soon  as  the  owner 
leaves  school;  and  this  probably  happens  in  every 
case  on  the  average,  afler  one  year  s  tuition.  At 
present,  the  books  are  then  useless;  but  in  the  sup- 
posed case,  they  would  continue  to  be  useful,  in 
whosever  hands  they  might  fall.  Even  when 
carried  home  by  a  diligent  and  continuing  pupfl, 
the  contents  mij^ht  attract  the  curiosity,  and  serve 
to  instruct  the  father,  as  well  as  the  son.  In  this 
manner,  the  waste  and  loss  of  the  books  so  fur- 
nished by  the  state,  (and  such  waste  and  loss  must 
always  tie  great  under  the  very  bad  existing  school 
system,)  would  conduce  much  more  to  the  general 
good,  than  the  direct  and  designed  uses,  as  mere 
school  books,  have  ever  done.  If  only  half  of  the 
appropriation,  or  8 1750,  were  expended  in  the  kinds 
of  books  recommended,  small  as  that  amount  ?s, 
it  would  be  as  the  distribution  of  widely  but  regu- 
larly dispersed  seed,  which  would  produce  a  future 
growth  of  knowledge,  (which  is  both  power  and 
wealthy)  exceeding  in  value  a  thousand  fold,  all 
the  cost  of  the  sowing.  £ven  the  amount  of  agri- 
cultural reading  which  this  small  annual  expendi- 
ture would  pay  for,  when  fully  used  and  well  stu- 
died, (which  this  mode  of  distribution  wouki  in- 
sure,) could  not  fail  to  cause  a  great  increase  in 
the  spreading  of  agricultural  knowledge.  But 
this  gain  will  be  the  more  highly  appreciated, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  of  this  new 
supply  of  instruction,  would  be  furnished  to  a  class 
of  cultivators  who  otherwise  would  read  nothing 
on  the  subject.  In  this  manner,  to  create  and 
diffuse  a  new  desire  for  such  reading  would  be  an- 
other important  operation  of  the  pmn  ;  for  when 
an  interest  was  once  felt,  and  an  appetite  for  infor- 
mation excited  in  such  readers,  they  would,  at  their 
own  cost,  continue  to  seek  and  to  profit  by  the  in- 
struction which  is  to  be  gained  from  similar 
sources,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 

So  much  for  the  worth  of  the  results  of  this 
humble  plan  ;  now  for  its  expense  and  its  ecoqo- 
my,  considered  merely  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view. 

Because  books  printed  in  the  northern  states, 
especially  school-books^  almost  exclusively  supply 
the  demand  of  Virjg^inia,  and  because  the  few 
books  which  are  printed  in  this  state  are  usually 
higher  priced,  and  yet  yield  but  little  (if  any) 
profit  to  the  publisher,  it  is  therefore,  and  general- 
ly interred  and  admitted  that  books  cannot  be  here 
printed  and  furnished  whh  fair  profits,  as  cheaply 
as  is  now  done  by  northern  publishers.  This  is 
very  far  from  being  true.  The  only  reason  why 
boolcs  are  not  printed  in  Virginia,  at  lower  prices 
than  those  of  the  like  kinds  sent  here  from  the 
north,  is  because  there  is  not  sufficient  sale  to  pay 
for  the  enterprise,  whether  at  the  lowest  or  the 
highest  prices.  The  principal  publishing  book- 
sellers or  the  north  possess  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
all  the  southern  market — a  monopoly,  which, 
though  created  by  circumstances,  and  not  by  law, 
is  much  more  operative,  and  will  be  more  difficult 
to  break  down,  than  any  made  by  legal  enact- 
ments and  designed  governmental  policy.  l*he 
manner  in  which  this  monopoly  is  fixed  and  ope- 
rates upon  the  consumers,  has  been  ah'eady  treat- 
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ed  of  in  a  former  part  ofthis  ioumal,  (at  page  263. 
Vol.  VI,)  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  It  will 
be  enough  here  to  show,  and  that  will  be  done 
clearly,  that  if  sufficient  demand  of  purchasers 
existed,  such  as  the  northern  publishers  for  south- 
ern supply  now  enjoy,  that  printing,  and  the  man- 
ufacture o(  books,  can  be  executed  so  cheaply 
here,  as  to  furnish  like  work  at  prices  far  below 
those  now  paid  for  the  present  and  usual  supplies, 
and  for  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
^re  every  year  paid  from  the  south  to  the  northern 
pabliithers. 

Ii  is  not  necessary  to  fatigue  the  reader  with 
txplanatory  details  of  the  business  of  printing,  to 
obtain  his  conviction,  and  ready  admission,  that 
the  cost  of  printing  books  will  be  diminished,  and 
in  a  greatly  increased  ratio,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  impression,  or  number  of  copies  print- 
ed for  each  edition.  The  "  composition,"  or  ar- 
rangement of  the  types,  and  putting  them  in  pro- 
per manner  on  the  press,  in  a  small  edition, 
or  number  of  copies,  forms  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  whole  cost.  But  that  element  of  cost  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  for  an  impression  of  300,  or  for 
30,000  copies  of  the  work.  Therefore,  the  item 
which  makes  the  principal  part  of  the  expense  of 
each  copy  of  a  small  edition,  sinks  to  the  least, 
and  to  almost  nothing,  in  one  of  a  very  large  edi- 
tion. Thus,  a  volume,  for  which  the  mere  printinsr 
would  cost  60  cents,  if  one  of  an  edition  of  500 
copies,  would  be  as  well  paid  for  at  5  cents,  if 
^,000  had  been  contracted  for. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  these  statements 
more  clear  to  the  readers  who  may  be  well  inclin- 
ed to  aid  in  correcting  the  existing  evil — and  also 
the  more  open  to  correction  to  any  others  who 
may  be  disposed  to  question  or  deny  the  results — 
some  particular  estimates  have  been  obtained 
from  a  printer  of  the  best  qualifications,  so  as  to 
show  at  how  much  lower  prices  the  cheapest  of 
northern  books  might  be  printed  here,  providec! 
there  existed  a  certain  demand  for  editions  of 
10,000  copies. 

One  o.**  the  ordinary  reading  books  now  in  com- 
mon use  in  the  English  schools  of  Virginia,  was 
taken,  at  hazard,  (or  the  purpose  of  estimate.  It 
la  the  *  Eclectic  Reader'  of  324  pages.  It  is  plain 
print,  (without  illustrations  or  engravings ;)  an^  . 
in  plain  binding,  it  sells  in  our  bookstores,  at  retail, 
at  81  the  copy.  This  particular  description  of  so 
unimportant  a  book  is  deemed  necessary,  because, 
according  to  usasje,  it  will  scarcely  remain  in  ex- 
istence a  year  hence.  It  will  by  that  time  have 
performed  its  intended  office,  of  being  $old  to 
supply  every  school  whose  accommodating  teach- 
er will  reqoire  its  purchase ;  and  it  will  then  be 
«uperseded  by  a  newer  edition,  or  some  other  com- 
pilation of  lilce  purpose  and  value,  and  of  like 
transient  reign.  We  speak  not  of  its  contents, 
which  probably,  like  its  price,  are  about  a  fair 
average  of  the  general  supply.  Of  this  work,  to 
be  printed  as  well  and  on  as  good  paper,  a  printer 
in  Virginia,  could  furnish  in  sheets  an  edition  of 
10,000,  for  81527,  which  is  less  than  half  a  mill 
per  page,  or  per  copy,  about  -        15  cents. 

Add  for  binding,  suppose        -        -        12 


Retail  price  of  the  northern  copies 
Difiarence  per  copy 


27 
100 

78  cents. 


Another  still  more  striking  comparison  will  be 
offered  with  other  northern  publications  which  are 
universally  known,  and  which  have  been  general- 
ly supposed  to  be  sold  at  a  loss  by  the  religious 
and  benevolent  institution  which  furnishes  them, 
and  to  have  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  cheap- 
ness.   These  are  the  religious  tracts  published  by 
the  American  Tract  Society,  in    Philadelphia. 
The   standing   price  of  these    publications,  in 
pamphlet  form,  in  small  quantities,  is  1  cent  for  10 
pages ;  and  by  large  quantities,  1  cent  for  15 
paifes.    Similar  work  can  be  executed  in  editions 
of  10,000  copies,  under  all  the  present  disadvan- 
tages of  the  printing  business  in  Virginia,  and 
would  afford  ample  piro^i  to  the  printer,  at  the  stril 
lower  price  of  1  cent  for  every  20  pages.    When 
it  is  considered  that  the  heretofore  limited  and  un- 
certain demand  for  printing  in  the  south  necessa- 
rily makes  the  labor  more  costly  to  the  undertaker, 
and  the  best  services  and  talent  more  difficult  to 
be  obtained — and  that  with  enough  enlargement 
of  business,  the  expenses  of  printing  could  be  aa 
much  reduced  as  they  already  have  been  in '  the 
northern  cities — the  foregoin^^  comparison  of  prices 
will  be  still  more  remarkable.    The  estimate  of 
expense  and  of  pri^e,  here,  is  made  at  the  neces- 
sarily higher  rates  heretofore  and  usually  charged 
for  book-work  in  Virginia,  executed  by  small  hand- 
presses  ;  and  the  northern  editions,  and  particular- 
ly those  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  are  pro- 
duced at  less  cost  by  one  third,  by  means  of  cheap- 
er materials  and  better  and  cheaper  workmeo, 
large  presses,  worked  by  steam  or  by  horse- pow- 
er, stereotype  plates,  and  editions  which  sometimea 
extend  to  100,000  copies,  or  more.    A  printer  in 
Virginia,  aAer  acquiring  these   additional   and 
great  facilities,  (which  certainly  will  follow  suf- 
Beient  increased  demand  for  his  products,)  could, 
in  proportion,  still  more  reduce  his  prices,  without 
lessening  his  pro6ts.    But  at  present,  and  under 
ail  the  existing  disadvantages  caused  by  the  pecu- 
liar existing  circumstances,  a  printer  in  Vii^inia 
could  make  greater  profits  than  any  of  his  breth- 
ren here  have  ever  done,  by  printing  and  selling 
works  in  the  form  and  manner  of  the  publications 
of  the  American  Tract  Society,  at  prices  lower  than 
these  are  sold  lor.    Thus  will  appear,  (what  few 
persons  who  have  subscribed  to  aid  this  great  be- 
nevolent and  excellent  plan  would  have  suspect- 
ed.) that  the  works  of  this  society  are,  or  ougbt 
to  be, very  profitable  to  the  publishers, as  weliaa 
benefical  to  the  consumers. 

From  these  general  statements,  (to  which  no 
contradiction  is  leared,  and  of  which  the  truth  can 
be  tested  by  reference  to  any  intelli^nt  printer,) 
it  will  sufficiently  appear,  that  nothing  but  sufB- 
ent  demand  is  required  to  make  the  trade  of  ma- 
nufacturing books  in  Virginia  highly  profitable. 
But  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
for  any  individual  to  break  through  the  existing 
monopoly  possessed  by  northern  publishers,  or 
even  to  venture  to  compete  with  them.  Suppose 
one  were  so  bold  and  imprudent  as  to  incur  this 
risk,  and  were  to  publish  some  good  school-book, 
which  is  the  kind  for  which  there  would  be  the 
best  chance  lor  selling.  If  he  prints  a  small  edition, 
the  price  must  necessarily  be  higher  than  the  prices 
of  those  already  in  possession  of  the  market;  and  of 
course  his  work  could  not  come  into  competition. 
If  he  issued  a  very  large  edition,  and  with  the 
view  of  being  enabled  to  sell  at  a  lower  price 
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than  any  other,  still,  for  want  of  all  the  arrange- 
fnents  and  means  so  long  and  systematically  used 
by  others,  he  could  not  by  possibility  sell  as  many 
copies  as  would  pay  half  the  cost.  These  truths 
are  60  well  known  to  all  connected  with  the  trade, 
that  it  is  very  rarely,  and  under  some  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  that  any  printer  in  Virginia 
will  dare  to  publish  a  book  for  sale ;  and  even 
every  southern  author,  to  get  his  work  before  the 
public,  either  for  his  honor  or  his  profit,  must,  of 
necessity,  submit  to  have  it  issued,  and  introduced 
to  his  own  state,  by  a  northern  publisher,  even 
though  he  could  have  the  printing  done  as  cheaply, 
and  more  faithfully,  at  home. 

It  may  be  considered  that  the  means  of  remedy 
proposed  for  this  evil  condition  of  things,  are  very 
feeble,  and  would  be  but  slightly  operative.  This 
18  admitted  ;  but  nevertheless,  as  an  auxiliary  or 
even  single  means  of  diffusing  agricultural  know- 
ledge, the  measure  would  be  as  important  as  its 
exercise  would  be  cheap.  Suppose  the  ekercise 
of  governmental  encouragement  and  economy 
united,  was  limited  to  the  expenditure  of  the  re- 
gular annual  cost  of  books,  of  $3500,  which 
might  serve  to  supply  enough  agricultural  reading 
books  to  all  the  primary  schools  for  four  years 
use,  and  fsupposinff  books  for  reading  to  be  one- 
half  of  all  furnished,)  this  would  save  to  the  fund 
just  half  that  amount,  or  $1750.  So  much  of  the 
effect,  the  saving  of  expense,  it  is  presumed 
would  not  be  objected  to  by  the  most  frugal  and 
sparing,  or  most  fastidious  of  legislators.  Sup- 
pose for  greater  cheapneps,  the  agricultural  tracts 
to  be  issued  in  the  usual  form  of  the  religious 
tracts,  or  as  neat  and  well  covered  pamphlets,  and 
at  the  ample  price  of  half  a  mill  per  page,  and 
93500  would  pay  for  10,000  copies  of  as  many 
works  as  would  amount  to  500  pages  altogether; 
or  any  one  book  of  100  pages  would  cost  only  five 
cents  the  copy.  This  would  be  for  one,  and  so 
«mall  a  matter,  a  great  saving  to  the  education 
fund,  and  to  agriculture  a  great  benefit,  in  the 
wider  diffusion  of  so  much  instruction. 

Further :  if  the  books  to  be  thus  republished  by 
order  of  the  state,  were  judiciously  selected  by  a 
competent  tribunal,  (which  of  course  ought  to  be 
done,)  and  were  as  suitable  for  the  use  of  scfiools 
as  any  others,  their  great  cheapness  and  high 
character  would  insure  their  being  received  into 
all  schools  of  the  state,  if  not  of  other  southern 
states.  And  for  the  chance  of  meeting  this  ad- 
ditional supply,  the  publisher  could  afford  to  issue 
many  thousands  of^  copies  more  than  the  state 
had  contracted  for.  Thus  the  joint  benefits  of 
spreading  agricultural  instruction,  the  guarding 
against  unnecessary  expense  on  the  part  of  thou- 
sands of  private  individuals,  and  the  building  up 
a  profitable  manufacture,  and  both  a  home  and 
export  trade,  would  all  be  aided,  by  the  same  mea- 
sure, and  more  and  more  with  the  continuance  of 
the  system.  Views  of  economy  and  profit  would 
alone  soon  make  manifest  the  advantage  of  ex- 
tending such  a  mode  of  publication  to  the  best  of 
other  kinds  of  books  needed  in  schools ;  and  even 
if  public  spirit  did  not  forward  the  result,  private 
interest  and  economy  would  soon  caupe  these 
cheap  and  standard  liooks  to  be  sought  lor,  and 
used  in  every  southern  school.  Putting  aside  the 
more  important  considerations  of  aiding  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  and  especially  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge,  this  anticipated  result  would  be 


highly  important  and  valuable  to  tiie  manufacture 
ing  and  trading  interests  of  the  state.  In  very 
large  editions,  the  mere  cost  of  the  blank  paper 
becomes  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  expense ; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  gross  amount  of  $100,000 
should  ultimately  be  so  received  by  the  publishers 
of  cheap  books,  more  than  $50,000  of  that 
amount  would  be  paid  to  our  paper  manufactories. 
This  is  also  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of 
Virginia ;  and  well  worth  the  corisideration  and 
care  of  the  legislature,  even  if  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation and  of  agriculture  are  altogether  disre- 
garded. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  ADDRESS  TO  THE  AG- 
RICULTURAL     SOCIETY      OF      FREDERICKS- 
BURG, ON  ITS  21ST  AlfNIVERSARY. 

By  James  M,  Gamett,  Ptesident 


Another  experiment  was  with  the  Frish  potato, 
by  drawing  the  shoots  from  the  whole  tubers  when 
they  were  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  set- 
ting them  as  is  now  generally  done  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  with  the  sweet  potato.  The  drought  and 
heat  again  prevented  me  from  asoeriaining  more 
than  the  following  facts  :  that  the  shoots  or  sprouts 
twill  grow  with  as  much  certainty  as  cabbage 
pjants — will  produce  quite  as  much  (at  least  they 
did  so  in  this  trial,)  as  the  whole  roots ;  and  that 
the  practice  will  save  both  some  seed  and  labor; 
for  the  shoots  can  be  drawn  and  set  somewhat 
cooner  than  the  whole  potatoes  can  be  cut  into 
small  pieces,  dropt  and  covered.  In  regard  to  this 
crop  it  is  worth  mentioning,  that  it  failed  in  every 
part  of  the  state  from  which  I  have  received  any 
accounts,  except  in  two  cases  in  my  own  neigh- 
borhood. In  both  these,  after  the  ground  was 
well  prepared,  the  potatoes  were  deeply  covered 
with  straw  or  leaves,  and  lef\  undisturbed  until 
they  were  dug.  Both  produced,  as  1  have  been 
assured,  quite  as^  well  as  usual,  and  the  fact,  1 
think,  proves  conclusively,  that  this  method  is  best; 
at  least  to  the  extent  to  which  our  own  farms  will 
furnish  straw  and  leaves  enough  to  cover  the  po- 
tatoes, since  the  mere  labor  of^ collecting  and  co- 
vering will  hot  exceed,  if  indeed  it  will  equal,  that 
of  the  culture  usually  given  in  any  of  the  other 
methods.  The  covering  plan  saves  all  work,  but 
the  first,  at  the  same  time  that  it  manures  the 
land,  and  secures  that  degree  of  moisture  without 
which  no  cultivated  crop  can  long  withstand  the 
effects  of  those  frequent  and  excessive  droughts 
to  which  our  climate  has  been  subject  for  several 
years  papt.  Our  suffering*  fi-om  this  agricultural 
scourge,  especially  during  the  past  season,  have 
thoroughly  convinced  me  of  the  fblloiving  facts : 
that  guinea-grass,  lucerne  and  orchard-gra/^s,  (as 
in  the  order  named,)  resist  drought  better  than 
any  others  yet  known  to  me  ;  and  that  the  single 
coulter,  freely  used,  during  the  early  growth  of 
com,  is  worth  all  other  implements  in  present  use 
put  together,  for  protecting  it  against  the  destruc- 
tive influence  of  long  continued  dry  and  hot  wea- 
ther. 

The  experiment  from  which  I  expected  most 
advantage  was  made  with  six  varieties  of  white 
corn — all  said  by  their  respective  admirers  to  be 
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"  the  best  in  the  worid ;"  and  one  variety  of  the 
yellow  kind  called  "  Dutton,"  which  seems  to 
have  borne  off  the  palm  of  superior  excellence 
"  down  east,"  and  as  far  south  as  New  York. 
All  the  kinds  were  planted  alongside  of  each  other, 
on  the  lOih  ol*  last  April,  and  as  well  as  I  could 
judge,  m  similar  soil  of  equal  fertility.  Although 
I  knew  th^y  would  mix  from  such  proximity,  and 
of  course  that  ihe  least  productive  would  derive 
6ome  benefit  from  that  which  was  roost  so;  yet  I 
did  not  believe  it  would  be  so  great,  in  one  trial,  as 
■entirely  or  very  nearly  to  equalize  their  products, 
or  prevent  a  satisfactory  development  of  their 
tiharacteristic  differences.  But  here  again  the 
excessive  drouj^ht  and  heat  disappointed  me.  All 
suffered  so  much  that  no  conclusive  comparison 
'Could  be  made  in  regard  to  more  than  one  or  two 
of  their  peculiar  oualities.  The  Dutton  corn 
showed  tassels  and  shoots  on  the  20th  of  June 
and  silks  on  the  29th.  None  of  it  grew  more 
than  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  gave  so  little  pro- 
mise for  a  general  crop  that  all  of  it  was  used  at 
our  table.  This  single  trial,  I  acknowledge,  is 
insufficient  to  justify  an  unqualified  condemna- 
tion ;  but  so  far  as  it  got»,  it  authorizes  the  con- 
-elusion,  that  it  will  be  far  less  productive  in  our  cli- 
mate than  any  of  the  large  varieties  yet  cultiva- 
ted amon^  us.  It  is  certainly  what  we  southerners 
<5all  a  **dwaif  corn," — none  of  which  kinds,  al- 
though numerous,  have  ever  yet  proved  very  pro- 
lific, and  are  not  cultivated,  except  for  eariy  use  in 
the  luiripe  st^te.  The  golden  Sioux,  first  intro- 
duced among  us  by  Mr.  Skinner,  the  editor  of  the 
American  h  armer,  has  heretofore  proved  the  ear- 
liest.  But  the  Dutton,  for  aught  I  know,  may 
■have  a  better  claim  to  preference,  and  therefore  1 
will  say  nothing  to  impede  a  fuller  and  fairer  trial 
of  a  corn  with  such  high  pretensions— only  adding 
the  caution,  not  to  try  it  on  a  large  scale. 

As  to  the  white  varieties  tried  in  my  experiment, 
a  tew  tassels  were  seen,  on  the  9th  of  July,  upon 
what  I  shall  call  the  Carmichael  corn,  that  being 
tlie  name  of  a  gentleman  in  Queen  Ann^s  county, 
Maryland,  who  sent  it  to  me,  and  who  is  the  same 
that  first  brought  into  notice  the  twin-corn,  which 
1  have  cultivated  for  three  or  four  years,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  I  know.  This  kind  also  be- 
gan to  tassel  and  shoot  on  the  same  day — the 
other  four  varieties  not  until  seven  or  eight  days 
later,  and  then  so  nearly  together  that  Id  id  not 
mark  the  difference  m  time,  it  being  too  small  to 
be  worth  noticing.  Of  these  last  four,  it  is  proper, 
by  way  of  caution,  to  mention,  that  the  Baden 
corn  was  one.  It  is  the  kind  so  widely  distributed 
fast  spring  by  men) hers  of  Congress,  under  the 
one  name  of  "-fioden,"  although  in  the  parcel 
4sent  to  me,  I  counted  four  distinct  varieties,  show- 
ing that  little  or  no  care  had  been  taken  in  select- 
ing the  kind  so  called,  although  all  perhaps  had 
been  sold,  in  the  first  instance,  under  that  name, 
*and  at  a  higher  price  than  common.  1  know  well 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  any  variety  pure,  for  no 
grain  mixe^  so  readily  nor  at  so  great  a  distance 
as  corn,  but  I  also  know  that  it  may  be  done,  as  I 
have  seen  several  instances  of  it,  and  the  Dutton 
corn  is  one,  for  out  of  a  quart  of  seed  sent  to  me  I 
did  not  find  a  single  gram  of  a  different  kind. 

I  made  no  attempt  to  ascertain,  as  I  had  first 
intended,  the  relative  productiveness  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  used  in  my  experiment — the  drought 
iiaving  rendered  it  impracticablci  as  it  did  every 


other  fair  comparison  I  wished  to  make  of  their 
other  qualities.  In  regard  to  the  Dutton  com,  I 
was  satisfied  from  this  trial,  as  well  as  by  aeveral 
others  reported  to  me  last  year,  that  it  never  pro- 
bably can  become  a  general  crop  in  Virginia.  To 
judge  however,  from  appearance,  it  is  heavier 
than  any  of  our  white  corns,  except  the  Madeira, 
so  called  from  the  circumstance  of^  its  being  cuhi- 
vated  many  years  ago,  chiefly  for  the  Madeira  mar- 
ket. Why  the  culture  is  not  continued,  I  cannot 
imagine,  as  it  is  a  variety  which  is  both  very  eariy 
and  very  productive,  at  tne  same  time  that  it  bears 
thicker  planting  than  our  common  kinds.  But 
since  com  is  the  chief  staple  in  the  greater  portion 
of  Virginia,  ihe  greatest  produce  per  acre  is  evi- 
dently the  principal,  although  not  the  only  thing 
to  be  diligently  sought  aAer  and  ascertained,  for 
the  most  productive  will  always  be  found  the  most 
profitable.  That  this  variety  will  be  known  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  I  think  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  hope,  from  the  numerous  trials  now  makine 
to  determine  this  point ;  and  that  it  will  be  found 
among  the  white  kinds,  I  have  no  doubt.  All  of 
these  are  eariy  enough  for  the  tide-water  portions 
of  the  state,  which  is  the  com  region ;  and  most 
of  those  that  I  have  noticed  are  more  productive 
than  any  yellow  variety  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge.  Those  kinds  have  never,  I  believe, 
sold  more  than  ten  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
whites,  and  that  only  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
markets,  whilst  the  best  of  the  latter  kinds  will  be 
found,  unless  I  am  greatly  deceived,  to  exceed  the 
yellow  in  productiveness,  more  than  twenty  per 
cent. ;  and  in  taatej  (iC  southern  palates  were  to 
be  t(^e  standard,)  double  or  treble  that  amount. 
Suffer  me  here,  to  give  a  word  or  two  of  caution 
to  buyers,  against  those  who  claim  to  be  (he  lucky 
discoverers  of  the  best  kinds  of  corn.  If  they  a$k 
some  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent,  more  than 
the  general  price  of  our  common  varieties,  the 
purchasers  may  be  perfectly  sure—either  that  they 
are  humbugged,  or  that  the  seller  is  one  of  those 
Shylock  fellows  who  would  see  you  and  yours 
starve  to  death,  without  the  least  compunction, 
if  he  could  only  make  money  by  it,  and  escape  be- 
ing tried  for  murder.  «  •  #  •  ♦ 
(To  be  continued,) 


For  the  Farmen*  Reguter. 
MONTHLY     COMMERCIAL  BEPORT. 

The  business  of  the  past  year  has  terminated 
much  more  satisfactorily  than  that  of  its  prede- 
cesjior. 

The  commercial  operations  in  Virginia  have 
been  peculiarly  fortunate.  Shipments  of  its  prin- 
cipal staple,  tobacco,  yield  largfer  profits  than 
have  been  realized  for  any  previous  year  since 
1820,  and  more  than  counterbalance  the  heavy 
losses  attendant  on  the  convulsions  of  1887.  This 
result  has  been  produced,  however,by  the  extensive 
failure  of  the  crop  of  1838,  and,  from  present  ap- 
pearances, the  smalt  quantity  produced  will  ^ield 
as  much  money  as  a  lull  crop  would  in  ordinary 
times.  The  present  range  of  prices  is  $7  to  16, 
including  all  sorts. 

Cotton  has  advanced  about  one  cent  in  price ; 
and  the  present  quotations  in  Petersburg  are  11^ 
to  12^  cli.,  including  none  of  fine  quiSity — the 
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erop  hmng  inferior.  A  nmiliir  ftdvaoce  has  taken 
place  in  all  southern  markets,  founded  on  a  belief 
that  the  cft>p  will  prove  200,000  to  800,000  bales 
Icssttmn  the  returns  of  last  year  exhibit.  Fo- 
reign markets  have  also  improved,  but  are  not  yet 
such  as  to  warrant  the  prices  paid  here. 

There  has  been  little  variation  in  wheat  and 
flour.  The  ibrmer  commands  160  to  170  cents. 
Flour  (canal)  (Tf  to  8.  Petersburg  mills  88^  und 
Richmond  city  8}.  Although  prices  are  advancing 
in  England,  with  a  prospect  of  low  duty,  little 
disposition  is  evinced  to  venture  to  so  precarious  a 
market,  where  a  slight  decline  in  price  subjects  the 
importer  to  an  enormous  increase  of  duty.  The 
product  of  the  last  crop  in  Virginia  considerably 
exceeds  the  estimates  which  were  formed  at  the 
period  of  harvest. 

Com  is  worth  about  75  to  80  cts.  Pork  $81  to 
«9.  X. 

JoMkory  7,  1889. 


CROPS  ON  THB  KASTKRN  SHORK  OF  MD. 

Q^€in  Awii^s  county f  Md.  Dec,  14, 1838. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Fvmen'  Regifter. 

As  you  express  a  desire  to  know  the  state  of 
the  products  of  the  year,  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  country,  I  can  say  that  the  crop  of  wheat, 
in  the  few  upper  counties  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
was  good,  as  far  as  it  was  sown,  perhaps  above 
the  ordinary  product.  The  crop  of  oats  very 
short — the  crop  of  com  diminished  by  more  than 
a  hal^  and  the  root-crop  hardly  worth  gathering. 


TO  CORRK8POKDBNTS  AND  CONTRIBUTORB. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  the  editor 
has  so  oflen  stated  in  former  volumes,  and  which, 
moreover,  is  manifest  to  every  reflecting  reader, 
that  the  sreat  and  main  value  of  the  Farmers' 
Register  has  throughout  consisted  of  the  original 
communications  of  the  many  and  intelligent  con- 
tributors to  its  pages.  Whatever  the  editor  has 
written  or  done,  or  whatever  any  one  roan  can  do, 
even  if  possessed  of  far  mater  abilities,  but  coo- 
fined  and  oppressed  by  we  like  unceasing  toil,  is 
comparatively  of  small  account,  and  utterly  in- 
sufficient to  maintain,  for  a  sinffle  year,  the  proper 
value  and  interest  of  an  agricultural  joumal.  All 
those  readers  who  have  so  essentially  aided  this 
work  formerly  by  their  writings,  and  the  very  ftir 
ffreater  number  who  cugkt^  but  have  failed  to  ren- 
der such  service  to  the  public,  are  earnestly  re- 
Quested  to  give  full  and  proper  consideration  to 
these  tmths ;  and  then  to  glance  over  the  table  of 
contents  of  this  now  closing  volume,  and  see  how 
little  has  been  done,  compared  even  to  the  former 
and  always  too  scant  aid  of  the  fellow  laborers  of 
the  editor  in  the  great  work  of  difiusing  agricul- 
tural instmction,  and  thereby  improving  the  con- 
dition and  profits  of  agriculture.  Those  who  have 
formerly  so  ably,  and  profitably  to  the  public,  of- 
fered to  their  brother  farmers  their  lights  andexpe- 
rience  in  a^ricuhure,  through  the  pages  of  this 
work,  but  who  have  since  relaxed  or  suspended 
their  exertions,  must  return  to  the  task ;  and  also 
invite,  and  bring  in,  new  hands  to  share  with 
them  the  labor  and  the  honor.  If  every  subscri- 
ber   to  this    journal,    would  freely  communi- 


cate  whatever  useful  facts  he  knows.,  and  whidi 
are  not  generally  known  to  others,  and  if  such 
course  were  pureued  regukirly,  nothini;  more 
would  be  wanting  to  raise  the  Farmers'  Register 
to  the  highest  rank  of  public  utility  and  value;  and 
no  greater  benefit  could  possibly  be  conferred  on 
agriculture,  and  agricultural  interests,  1^  any  ac- 
tion of  private  individuals*  Yet  how  easy  wouki 
be  the  performance  of  such  duty ;  and  every  one 
would  be  speedily  and  fully  compensated  for  his 
own  share  of  the  labor,  in  the  new  value  h» 
wouki  derive  from  the  communications  of  others. 
Without  such  assistance,  liberally  furnished,  no 
agricultural  journal  of  character  can  long  maintain 
its  usefulness,  or  even  its  existence. 

In  looking  back  on  the  labors  of  the  last  year, 
the  editor  has  not  to  reproach  himself  on  the  score 
of  failure  to  do  his  part  of  that  labor  which  he 
had  hoped  would  have  been,  but  has  not  been^- 
fully  shared  in  by  others.  The  more  that  others 
have  relaxed  their  efforts,  the  more  has  necessity 
rejquired  that  he  should  exereise  his  pen  ;  though 
without  the  encouragement  and  cheering  aid  of 
companionship  in  labor,-  or  of  any  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  concurrent  interest,  or  sympathy,  on  the 
part  of  those  for  whose  benefit  his  efforts  were 
made. 

In  addition  to  the  seemingly  growing  apathy  of 
most  of  the  former  contributors  to  this  work,  seve-^ 
ral  among  the  most  valued  have  been  recently 
removed  oy  death,  within  the  space  of  a  single 
year — and  all  from  the  generous  south,  to  the  li- 
berality of  which  the  farmers'  Register  owes  bo 
mud^but  for  literary  or  other  labor,  so  liUU,  One 
of  these  was  that  warm  hearted  and  public-spirit- 
ed old  man,  Nicholas  Hcrbemont,  whose  kindly 
and  t>enevolent  feelings,  no  less  than  his  intelli- 
gence, were  conspicuous  in  all  his  writings.  The 
fate  of  two  others  to  whom  this  work  also  owes 
much,  was  the  more  to  be  laroentcMl  on  account 
of  the  peculiarly  distressing  and  horrible  circum- 
stances of  their  deaths.  Both  fell  victims  to  that 
system  of  wholesale  exposure  and  sacrifice  of  life,, 
for  private  gain,  which  has  been  established  by 
the  owners  of  steamers.  Hardy  B.  Groom,  with 
his  family,  perished  at  sea  by  the  shipwreck  of  the 
Home.  Farquhar  Macrae  met  a  like  deplorable 
death  in  the  destraction  of  the  Pulaski ;  and  his 
life  was  sacrificed  by  his  generous  self-devotion,, 
which  made  him  yield  his  place  of  security,  on  a 
fragment  of  the  wreck,  (yet  in  vain,)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  an  aged  and  feeble  stranger  and 
fellow -sufferer. 


CONDITIONS  OF  THK  FARMERS'  RCOI8TBR  FOR 
VOL.  VII.  PRICES  STILL  MORE  REDUCED, 
FOR  PUNCTUAL  OR  ADVANCED  PAYMENTS^ 

I.  The  Farmers'  Register  is  published  in  month- 
ly numt>ers,  of  64  large  octavo  pages  each,  and 
neatly  covered,  at  ^5  a  year,  payable  in  advance^ 
Or,  for  85  may  be  purchased  two  amiea  of  the 
same  current  or  forthcoming  volume,  if  so  order- 
ed and  paid  for  in  advance,  (or  at  the  time  of 
making  the  subscription,)  in  current  money,  (as 
described  below,)  and  without  loss  or  deduction 
for  postage,  or  any  other  charge  to  the  publisher. 

If.  Subscribers  now  on  the  list,  who  have  al- 
ready paid  the  regular  subscription  price  of  $5  in 
the  manner  above  required,  fbr  a  single  copy,  shall 
have  the  privilege,  upon  sendinir  a  poet-paid  or- 
der, of  having  a  second  copy  of  the  same  volume 
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sent   to  any  new   subscriber,   without  further 
charge,  for  that  volume. 

111.  A  like  privilege  will  be  allowed  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  has  not  vet  paid,  but  who  shall 
do  so,  as  above,  before  the  issue  of  the  2d  number 
of  the  7th  volume;  thus  in  effect  rbducing  to 

HALF  PHICE  THB  COST  OF  THE  WORK  TO 
EVERY  arfiSCRIBER,  OLD  OR  NEW,  WHO  MAY 
CHOOSE  TO  AVAIL  OF  THE  OFFER. 

lY.  If|  however,  no  more  than  one  copy  is  or- 
dered, the  subscription  price  will  still  be,  as  here- 
tofore, 85  the  volume;  as  it  is  not  designed  to  per- 
mit any  subscription  debt,  or  payment,  to  be  made 
for  less  than  95,  And  if  an  order  is  sent  for  two 
copies,  without  compliance  with  the  conditions 
annexed,  only  one  will  be  sent. 

V.  The  price  of  back  volumes,  as  heretofore,  is 
85  for  one  alone,  $10  for  any  three  together, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  (83.34  cents  for  each,) 
for  any  number  of  volumes,  except  vol.  I.,  which  is 
at  86,  and  to  be  furnished  only  as  part  of  a  full  set. 

VI.  All  mail  payments  must  be  made 

IN  NOTES,  OR  CHECKS,  OF  PAR  VALUE  IN  VIR- 
GINIA, or  of  a  CITY  and  specie-paying  bank 
of  the  state  in  which  the  subscriber  resides. 

Yll.  The  risk  of  loss  of  payments  for  subscrip- 
tions, sent  free  of  postage,  which  have  been  pro- 
periy  committed  to  the  mail,  or  to  the  hands  of  a 
postmaster,  is  assumed  by  the  editor. 

Yin.  All  letters  to  the  editor  in  rejcrard  to  the 
Farmers^  Register  must  be  post-paid — except 
such  as  contain  articles  for  publication. 

IX.  If  a  subscription  is  not  directed  to  be  dis- 
continued betbre  the  first  number  of  the  next  vo- 
lume has  been  published,  it  will  be  taken  as  a  con- 
tinuance fur  another  year.  Subscriptions  must 
commence  with  the  beginning  of  some  one  vo- 


lume, and  will  not  be  taken  for  less  than  a  year'* 
publication. 

X.  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  publisher  and 
subscriber,  for  the  year,  are  fully  incurred  as  soon 
as  the  first  number  of  the  voSume  is  issued;  and  af^ 
ter  that  time,  no  discontinuance  of  a  subscriptioo 
will  be  permitted.  Nor  will  a  subscription  be  dis- 
continued for  any  eariier  notice,  while  any  ihiD|f 
thereon  remains  due,  unless  at  the  option  of  t&e 
editor — for  in  obedience  to  the  regulationa  of  the 
Editorial  Convention,  copied  below.) 

General  Regulationa  adopted  by  the  Editorial  Con- 
vention, 

The  following  resolutions  of  the  Editorial  Conven- 
tion of  Virginia,  will  hereafter  form  part  of  the  Condi- 
tions of  the  Farmers*  Register,  and  will  be  strictly  ob- 
served. 

1.  "All  subscriptions  shall  hereafter  be  considered 
as  incurred  and  due  in  advance,  and  for  a  year's  pub- 
lication, unless  specially  ordered  for  a  shorter  hme, 
and  paid  for  in  advance  for  that  shorter  time,  when  to 
ordered. 

2.  "No  publication  shall  be  sent  to  the  order  of  any 
new  and  unknown  subscriber,  unless  paid  for  in  ad- 
vance,or  satisfactory  reference  be  made  to  some  known 
and  accessible  person  in  regard  to  the  subscriber  or  his 
payment.  But,  in  case  of  an  order  for  a  publication, 
without  payment,  from  a  new  subscriber  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  conditions*  a  single  number  may 
be  sent,  containing,  or  accompanied  by,  a  copy  of 
this  regulation. 

3.  "The  names  of  all  subscribers,  whose  ability  to 
pay  may  be  unknown  to  the  publisher,  and  who  may 
remain  indebted  on  open  account  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  from  the  time  when  the  advanced  payment  waa 
due,  shall  be  erased  from  the  list  of  subscribers." 

[Resolutioni  of  the  Editorial  Convention  of  Va, 
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